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KA  ME,  AND  I'LL  KA  THEE,  prov., 
or  more  commonly,  in  an  abbreviated 
form,  KA  ME,  KA  THEE.  A  pro- 
verbial phrase,  considered  as  parallel 
with  the  Tiatin  adage,  **  Moli  mutu6 
scabunt;"  but  of  Scottish  origin,  in 
which  dialect  ca,  pronounced  caw, 
means  call,  or  invite ;  as  they  use  fa 
ioT  fall,  a  for  all,  &c.  See  Jamieson 
in  Call.  Ray  has  it  among  his  Pro- 
verbs, p.  126,  but  without  notice  of 
its  real  origin.  His  illustrations  are 
merely  these :  **  Da  mihi  mutuum 
testimonium."  Cie,  Orat,  pro  Flac, 
Lend  me  an  oath  or  testimony ;  swear 
for  me,  and  1*11  do  as  much  for  you ; 
or  claw  me,  and  FU  claw  you  ;  com- 
mend me,  and  1*11  commend  you. 
Pro  Dello  Calauriam,  Neptune 
changed  with  Latona  "Delos  for 
Caiauria."  But  none  of  these  come 
exactly  to  the  point :  '*  One  good 
turn  deserves  another,'*  is  quite  as 
parallel  as  any  of  them,  and  "claw 
me,"  &c.,  much  more  so.  See  Claw. 
In  Kelly's  Scottish  Proverbs  it  stands : 

Kae  ne,  and  PU  kae  tUe.  Lett.  K  SI. 

With  the  marginal  interpretation  tn- 
vite,  and  an  explanation  subjoined, 
"Spoken  when  great  people  invite 
and  feast  one  another,  and  neglect  the 
poor." 

In  England  it  was  sometimes  pro- 
nounced kay :  whence,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  it  is  printed  with  the 
letter  k  alone,  and  is  so  punned  upon 


as  to  prove  that  it  must  be  prononneed 
kay^  or  key : 

Th<ra  art  pandar  to  me  for  my  weneli,  and  I  to  thee 
for  thy  coosenage.  Knu,k  thee.  tvuoM  through  court 
and  country.  Secttr.  Well  said,  my  subtle  Qnidc- 
Bilver.  Thoee  £s  opt  the  doors  to  all  thii  world'i 
felicity.  Bastw.  Boe,  0.  PL,  iv,  821. 

Key  itself  was  often  pronounced  kay. 
See  Kay. 

We  caih-keepera 
Hold  correspondence,  supply  one  another 
On  all  occasions.    I  can  borrow  for  a  week 
Two  hundred  pounds  of  one,  as  much  of  a  second, 
A  third  lays  down  the  rest ;  and  when  they  want, 
As  my  master's  money  comes  in,  I  do  repay  it. 
Ka  SMT,  ka  thee.  Ma$niiger'i  Citjf  madam,  ii,  1. 

Also  act  iv,  sc.  2. 

Ka  ma,  ka  thae,  one  good  toume  asketh  another. 

Hejfioood't  Poems,  oh  Proverbs,  £,  1  b. 
Let's  be  friends ; 
You  know  the  law  has  tricks ;  Ka  me,  ka  thee. 

Bam  AUey,  O.  PL,  ▼,  494. 
To  keepe  this  rale->ihuM  me,  and  I  kame  tkeej 
To  play  the  saints  whereas  we  direls  be. 

Lodfe,  Satire  1st 

In  one  passage  we  find  a  ridiculous, 
and  probably  an  arbitrary,  variation 
of  it: 

If  youll  be  so  kind  as  to  ita  me  one  good  turn,  I'll  be 
so  courteous  to  kob  you  another. 

Wileh  ofBdm.  hy  Bowleg,  f-e.,  ii.  1 
tBut  kay  me.  He  kay  thee;  give  me  an  inch  to  day, 
lie  give  thee  an  ell  to  morrow. 

Jrmin,,  Neet  o/Ninmei,  1606. 
tEpig.  6.    Ka  mee,  ka  thee. 
My  muse  hath  vow'd,  revenge  shall  have  her  swindge 
To  catch  a  parret  in  the  wowloocks  sprind(?e,  kc 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 
tManus  manum  fricat ;  ka  me,  ka  thee,  one  good  tume 
requireth  another. 

Withal^  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  S66. 

KAM.  Crooked.  "Kam,  in  Erse,  is 
squint-ey'd,  and  applied  to  anything 
awry."  Johns.  Thus  ^amocA;  means 
a  crooked  tree  (see  Gamogk)  ;  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  they  are  both 
from  the  same  origin.  Minshew  has 
catnois,  crooked;  from  which  he  de- 
rives kamme,  and  adds  forte  a  ica/i- 
wvXos.      Mr.  Steevens  says  kam  is 
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also  Welch  for  crooked.  Camus, 
flat,  or  snub-nosed,  in  French,  is  by 
Menage  derived  from  eamurus,  Latin 
for  crooked.  "  Camuris  sub  corni- 
bus."  Firp.  Clean  ham  means  all 
wrong  or  crooked,  and  was  corrupted 
into  kim  kam. 

Sie.  This  is  clean  lam. 

Brut,  iterclv  awry :  frhen  he  did  love  his  eoantij, 

It  honoured  him.  C<mol.,  iii,  1. 

Cotgrave  in  Contrepoil,  or  h  Contre- 
pail.  '^Against  the  wooll,  the  wrong 
way,  clean  contrary,  quite  kamme,'^ 
Kim  kam  occurs  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, and  in  one  cited  in  Todd's  John- 
son. 

The  wavering  commons  in  iym  kam  sectes  are  haled. 

StoHjfkunt's  Virg. 

Coles  has  kim  kam,  and  renders  it  by 
praposter^.  Dr.  Johnson's  remark 
seems  to  imply  tliat  it  was  still  in  use 
in  his  time,  for  he  says,  *'  Clean  kam 
19,  by  vulgar  pronunciation,  brought 
to  kim  kam,** 
tK ANGLED.  Perhaps  an  error  for 
tangled, 

I  parte  the  tangled  locki. 

KendaWt  Flowers  cf  Bpignmme$y  1577. 

fKANIKER.  One  who  sells  ale,  to  be 
taken  away  in  cans,  and  not  drunk 
on  the  premises. 

Also  in  townei  which  are  no  thorow>ftre,  the  jnsticet 
diall  doe  well  to  be  iparing  in  allowing  of  any  ale- 
hooM,  (except  it  be  at  the  eait  ot  the  cniefe  inhabi- 
tants there,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  wants  of 
their  poore) :  and  then  taniken  (onely  to  sell  to  the 
poore,  and  ont  of  their  doores)  would  snflBce,  if  they 
were  enabled  by  a  law. 

DaUtnCi  CoutUrey  Justice,  ICSO, 

KARKANET.     A  necklace.     See  Cab- 

KANET. 

KARROW,  or  CARROW.  An  Irsh 
word,  thus  explained  by  Spenser : 

There  is  another  mach  like,  bnt  mnch  more  lewde  and 
dtslionest,  and  that  is  of  their  earrows,  which  is  a 
Idnde  of  people  that  wander  up  and  downe  to  gentle- 
men's houses,  livin<;  only  upon  cardes  and  dice,  the 
which,  thouf^h  they  have  little  or  nothing  of  their 
owne,  yet  will  tliey  play  for  much  money,  which  if 
they  winne,  they  waste  most  lightly,  and  if  they  lose, 
they  pay  as  slenderly,  but  make  recompense  with  one 
stealtn  or  another ;  whose  only  hurt  is  not  that  they 
themselves  are  idle  lossells,  bnt  that  thorough  gaming 
they  draw  others  to  like  lewdnesse  and  idleness. 

View  oflreL,  p.  896  Todd. 
There  is  among  th(*m  a  brotherhood  of  Irarrowes,  that 
prefer  to  play  at  chartes  all  the  yere  long,  and  make 
It  their  onely  occupation.    Hotinsh.,  vol.  i,  B  1,  ooL  S. 

KASTRIL.  A  base  species  of  hawk ; 
called  also  the  $tannel,  or  the  wind- 
hover.     See  Gastbel  and  Kestrel. 

What  a  cast  of  kastrils  are  these,  to  hawk  after  ladies 
thus!  2V».  I,  and  to  strike  at  such  an  eagle  as 
Dauphine.  B.  Jons.  Spiagne,  iv,  4. 


KATE  ARDEN.  A  female  of  no  gooi 
fame,  in  Ben  Jonson's  time,  who8< 
name  seems  to  have  been  almost  pro< 
▼erbial.  On  the  burning  of  the  Grlob< 
theatre  on  the  Bankside,  he  says, 

Nay.  siffh'd  a  sister,  'twas  the  nun  Kate  Jrden 
Kindled  the  fire  I  but  then,  did  one  return. 
Mo  fool  would  his  own  harvest  spoil  or  bum. 

Sxearation  upon  Fh^coji,  vol.  vi,  410. 
The  meat-boat  of  bear's  colleee,  Paris  garden. 
Stunk  not  so  ill  j  nor,  when  uie  kiss'd,  Kate  Jrden. 

Id.  Epigrams,  No.  134. 

KATEXIKENE,  more  properly  KATEX- 
OGHEEN,  signifying,  chiefly,  or  above 
all  others.  A  Greek  expression  Knr' 
^loxn^,  incorrectly  represented  in 
English  letters,  and  made  into  one 
word. 

Yon  are  a  lover  already. 
Be  a  drunkard  too,  and  after  turn  small  poet, 
And  then  you  are  made,  Katexikene  the  madman. 

Messinger^s  Onardian,  iii,  1. 

KAY.  The  word  key  was  often  so  pro- 
nounced. 


And  commonly  the  gawd}r  livery  weares 
Of  nice  corruptions,  which  the  times  doe  sway, 

And  waites  on  w*  humour  of  his  pulse  that  beares 
His  passions  set  to  such  a  pleasing  kag. 

Ikiniel,  Musopkilus,  p.  97. 


I 


Also  p.  101. 

How  so,  quoth  I?  the  dukes  are  gone  their  waies. 
Th'  have  bar'd  the  gates,  and  borne  away  the  kaies. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  407. 

iTo  KEAKE.     To  cackle,  like  a  goose. 

Heipe,  sportfull  muse,  to  tune  my  gander  kecking 
Quill.  J  Herrinos  Tagle,  4to,  1&98. 

The  base,  the  tenor,  trelble,  and  tne  meane, 
All  acting  various  actions  in  one  sceane ; 
The  sober  goose  (not  tiiinking  ought  amisse) 
Amongst  the  rest  did  (harshly)  keake  and  hisse  i 
At  which  the  peacocke,  and  the  pyde-eoate  jay. 
Said,  take  the  foolish  gaggling  goose  away. 

Taglor's  Workes,  1830. 

\To  KECK.  To  blame?  or,  perhaps, 
to  check. 

Excuse  me,  reader,  that  my  muse 
Should  such  indecent  language  use. 
I'm  forc'd  to  keek  my  self; 'tis  true; 
I  wish  you  may  not  do  so  too ; 
But  beastly  words  best  suit  the  nature 
Of  such  an  ill-look'd  beastly  creature. 

Eudibras  Bedivivus,  part  13, 1707. 

KECKSIES,  for  kexet.     See  Kex. 

KEECH.  The  fat  of  an  ox  or  cow, 
rolled  op  by  the  butcher  in  a  round 
lump,  a  good  deal  resembling  the 
body  of  a  fat  man,  is  called  a  keech. 
We  are  assured  by  Dr.  Percy,  that 
this  is  the  proper  term,  and  still  in 
use.  It  is  applied  by  Shakespeare 
to  a  butcher,  and  to  Wolsey,  the 
the  reputed  son  of  a  butcher. 

Did  not  Roodwife  Keeck,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in 
then,  ana  call  me  gossip  Quickly.       S  Hen.  IF,  ii,  1. 

I  wonder 
That  such  a  keeek  [as  Wolsey]  can  with  hfs  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o'  the  beneficial  sun 
And  keep  it  A^m  the  earth.  Een,  VUI,  i,  1. 
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Hence,  though  not  certain,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  tallow-keech  is  the  right 
reading  in  1  Hen.  lY,  ii,  4.  See 
Tallow-keech. 
To  KEEL.  To  cool;  from  ecBlan,  to 
cool,  Saxon.  A  keel,  or  keel'Vat,  was 
the  vessel  in  a  brewery  now  called  a 
cooler.  See  Skinner,  Minshew,  and 
Coles.  Dr.  Goldsmith  says,  in  a  note 
on  Shakespeare,  that  to  keel  the  pot 
is  &till  used  in  Ireland  for  to  scum  it. 
It  may  be  so,  and  yet  the  original 
meaning  might  be  also  to  cool  it,  by 
scumming,  stirring,  &c. ;  which  par- 
ticular way  of  cocuing  should,  as  Dr. 
Farmer  suggests,  be  considered  as 
implied  in  that  phrase. 

While  greasy  Joui  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Lo9e*s  L.  L.,  ▼,  3. 
lUth,  DoricoB,  thy  hrain  hoUs,  keel  it,  keel  it,  or  all 
the  fat'a  in  the  fire. 
Manton's  Whatfou  will,  ISO?,  Anc.  Drama,  ii,  199. 

Latterly  it  seems  to  have  been  appHed 
only  to  the  cooling  of  boiling  Hquor  ; 
in  Chaucer's  time  it  was  more  generally 
used: 

And  donne  on  knees  fall  humbly  nn  I  knele, 
Boaechyng  her  my  fervent  wo  to  kele. 

Court  of  Lave,  775. 

It  was  used  also  by  Gower.  Coles, 
in  his  Dictionary,  has,  "  to  kele,  frige- 
facio."  Kersey  has  also,  '*to  keel, 
to  cool." 
KEEL,  KEIL,  or  KAYLE.  A  nine-pin ; 
from  quille,  French. 

All  the  raries  are  at  a  game  called  nine-pini  or  keile, 
made  of  old  usnrert'  bonea,  and  their  soula  looking  on 
with  delight,  and  betting  on  the  game. 

B.  Jons.  Chhridia,  a  Maiqae,  ti,  216. 
And  now  at  keels  they  try  a  harmelesse  chnuiice ; 
And  now  their  cure  they  teach  to  fetch  and  daunce. 

Pembr.  Arcadia,  Lib.  I,  p.  83. 

Coles'  has,  ''a  keal,  metula  lusona," 
&c. ;  and  Cotgrave,  under  Quille, 
•says,  "the  keele  of  a  ship;  also  a 
keyle,  a  big  peg,  or  pin  of  wood,  used 
at  ninepins  or  key  let,**  &c. 
fKEEL.     AkUn. 

Calcaria  foxnaz,  Pliuio.  Iwbv.    A  lime  keeU. 

Nomenelator. 

To  KEEP,  V.  n.     To  live,  or  inhabit ; 
the  5th  sense  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

Servile  to  all  the  akiey  influences 

That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  ktep*»t. 

Hourly  afflict.  Meae  for  if .,  iii,  1 . 

A  plague  upon  't !  it  is  in  Gloucestershire ; 

Twas  where  the  mad-cap  duke  his  uncle  kept. 

His  uncle  York,— Sec.  1  Hm,  IV,  i,  8. 

Here  stands  the  palace  of  the  noblest  sense. 

Here  Visus  ketpe,  whose  court  than  crystal  smoother. 

And  clearer  seems.  Fletckgr^  Purple  Isl.,  v,  26. 

The  high  top'd  firres  whkh  on  that  mountain  ke^, 

HaTe  erer  since  that  time  beene  seene  to  weepe. 

Brown,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  iv,  p.  87. 


Wonld  it  not  rex  thee,  where  thy  sires  did  keep. 
To  see  the  dunged  folds  of  dac-tail'd  sheep  ? 

Hall,  Satires,  ▼.  1,  p.  8S. 

In  the  university  of  Cambridge  this 
sense  is    still    preserved ;    they  say 
there.     Where  do  you  keep  ?    I  keep 
in  such  a  set  of  chambers, 
f  KE  BP.   To  keep  counsel,  to  be  discreet. 

First  and  foremost  tell  me  this :  can  this  fellow  keepe 
eoumellf  Terence  in  Bnglieh,  1614. 

To  keep  talk,  to  converse  together. 

But  wliilcst  we  hare  kept  talke,  they  are  left  a  great 
way  behinde.  Ibid. 

KEEP,  s.     The  chief  strong  hold  of  an 
ancient  castle. 

But  this  dav  their  speech  was  the  sooner  broken  of, 
by  reason  that  he  who  stood  as  watch  upon  the  top  of 
the  keqpe,  did  not  only  see  a  great  dust  arise,  but,  sc. 

Pembr.  Jread.,  p.  849. 

A  word  now  well  known,  from  anti- 
quarian researches. 
KEEP,  s.    Care,  notice. 

For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  lies. 

TttM.ofSkr.,U9' 

Johnson  has  observed  this  sense  in 
Dry  den. 

To  take  keep  was  to  notice,  to  pay 
attention  to  anything. 

And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned  deepe 
In  drowsie  At  ne  Andes ;  of  nothing  he  takes  keepe. 

S^ens.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  40. 
If  when  this  breath  firom  man's  frail  bodv  mes. 
The  soul  take*  keep,  or  know  the  thins^  none  here. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  v,  SI. 
And,  gazing  on  the  troubled  stream,  took  keep. 
How  the  strong  waves  together  rush  and  fijpht. 

Ibtd.,  xir,  60. 

Also  to  take  care  [an  early  English 
phrase] : 

But  he  forsakes  the  herd-groom  and  his  flocks. 
Nor  of  his  bag-pipes  takes  at  all  no  keep. 

Brayt.  Bel.,  viii,  p.  1427. 
Fond  man  so  doteth  on  this  living  day. 
His  carcase  dear,  and  doth  its  joyes  pursue, 
That  of  his  precious  soul  he  takes  no  keep. 

H.  More,  Cupids  Cmdt.^  p.  811. 
tFinally  not  to  take  suche  keepe  of  their  safetie. 

Holi»sked,lS77. 
tShe  takes  no  keepe  of  augurs*  skilL 

iZean,  by  Sir  A.  Oorge»,  1614. 

To  KEEP  TOUCH.     To  be  faithful,  to 
be  exact  to  an  appointment. 

I  have  kept  touch,  sir,  which  is  the  earl,  of  these. 

B.  and  Fl.  Beggar's  Busk,  r,  1. 

He  had  been  appointed  to  meet  them. 
Coles  has,  '*  to  keep  touch,  facere  quod 
dixeris."     See  Touch. 

tThis  seene  containeth  the  greife  of  Pamphilns  as 
touching  the  marriage :  where  likewise  he  promiseth 
to  keepe  faithfnll  touch  with  Glyceric,  yea  wnether  his 
father  will  or  no,  if  cause  so  require. 

Terence  in  Enplxsh,  1614. 
tFirmavit  fldem.  He  hath  surely  kept  his  promise : 
hee  hath  made  an  assurance  to  ken  touch  with  us : 
hee  hath  given  an  infallible  token  that  he  will  per- 
forme  promise.  Ibid, 

tAnd  that  they  should  keeps  touch  with  me  I  looke } 
Foure  thousand  and  Ave  hundred  bbokes  I  gave 
To  numv  aa  honest  man.  and  many  a  knave. 

2Viy(0r'tfrari«r,168O. 
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tAr.  D*]re  think  we  have  no  religion  in  us  ?  'tis  a  most 
oorrapttime,  when  inch  at  we  cannot  keep  touchy 
and  M  faithfnll  <me  to  another. 

Cartwrighi'e  Ro^U  SUm*,  1661. 

iTo  KEEP  CUT. 

A  prettT  play-fellow }  chirp  it  wonld. 

And  hop  and  fly  to  fist ; 
Keep  cult  as  twere  a  usnrer'a  gold. 

And  bill  me  when  I  list. 

Colffrme'i  Wita  Interpreter,  1671,  p.  176. 

fKEEP-FRIEND.  Sufficiently  explained 
in  the  example. 

And  he  had  besides  two  iron  rings  about  his  neck,  the 
one  of  the  chain,  and  the  other  of  that  kind  whickare 
called  a  keep-friend,  or  the  foot  of  a  friend,  from 
whence  descended  two  irons  unto  his  middle. 

History  of  Don  Quirote,  1678,  f.  45. 

fKEEFING.  Upon  my  keeping,  i.e., 
upon  my  guard. 

I  doo  nromes  you  that  I  am  upon  me  kypying  every 
daye.  MS.,  Utter  dated  1562. 

KEIGHT,  for  caught. 

Betwixt  her  feeble  armes  her  quickly  keight. 

Spens.F.Q.,  IlI,ii,SO. 

KEISAR.     See  Keysar. 

KELL,  the  same  as  caul.  Of  uncertain 
origin,  but  signifying  any  covering 
like  net-work,  as  the  omentum  in  the 
intestines,  a  net  for  hair ;  also  the 
cones  of  silkworms,  &c. 

Bury  himself  in  every  silk-worm's  kell, 

Is  here  unravell'd.  B.  Jons.  Devil  is  an  Ass.  ii,  6. 

Zf  here^  is  put  for  which  is  hero,  ^c. 

With  caterpillers*  kelU,  and  dusky  cobwebs  hung. 

Drayt.  Puh/olb.,  Song  iii,  p.  707. 
,  tMens  boncs*and  horses  mixrd 
Being  found,  I'll  find  an  urn  of  gold  to  inclose  them, 

and  betwixt 
The  air  and  them  two  keU  of  fat  lay  on  them. 

Ckaptn.  II.,  xxii'i. 

Also  a  thin  film,  grown  over  the  eyes  : 

His  wakefiil  eyes,  that,  &c.,  &c., 
Kow  cover'd  over  with  dim  cloudy  kels. 
And  shmnken  up  into  their  slimy  shells. 

Drayt.  Owl,  p.  1810. 

In  the  following  it  means  the  caul 
covering  the  intestines : 

Jag  him,  gentlemen, 
111  have  him  cnt  to  the  kell,  then  down  the  seams. 

B.  and  Ft.  Pkilaster,  v,  4. 

fKELL.     A  net. 

As  often  as  knotts  ben  knitt  on  a  keH. 

Ballad  ofCkilde  Maurice,  Percy  MS. 

fKELL.  A  sort  of  soup  was  called 
kell,  and  may  be  here  alluded  to. 

Thy  breakfast  thowe  gott  every^  day. 

Was  bnt  pease  bread  and  kel  full  gray. 

Is  tumea  nowe  to  chere  full  gay, 

Served  to  thy  table  in  riche  aray.      MS.  Lansd.,  241. 

fKELL.    A  kiln.     See  Keel. 

Yea,  aa  deep  as  a  well, 

A  furnace,  or  kHl, 

A  bottomless  cell. 

Some  think  it  is  hell.        CleKhut^t  Works, 

KELD»  for  kelled.  Covered  with  scales, 
like  net-work  ;  from  the  preceding. 

The  otter  then  that  keeps 
In  their  wild  rivexs,  in  their  banks,  ana  sleeps, 
And  feeds  on  fish,  which  under  water  still 
He  with  his  ktld  feet,  and  keen  teeth  doth  kiD. 

Drayton,  Noah's  Flood,  p.  1534.  j 


KELTER,  a.  Order,  good  condition,  or 
arrangement. 

If  the  organs  of  prayer  be  out  of  kelter, — ^how  can  we 
pray  P  Borrow,  cited  by  Johnson. 

I  have  not  met  with  it  elsewhere.     It 
is  said  to  be  provincial,  and  derived 
from  tlie  Danish.     See  Todd. 
To  KEMB.     To  comb;  from  cambafiy 
Saxon. 

Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  they, 
More  kemb'd  and  bath'd,  &c. 

B.  JoHS.  Calil.,  act  i,  chonia. 
No  impositions,  taxes,  gnevances, 
Knots  in  a  state,  niid  whips  unto  a  subject. 
Lie  lurking  in  this  beard,  but  all  kemb'd  out. 

B.  /■  Fl.  Beggar's  Bush,  ii,  1 

Dryden  has  used  it.     See  Johnson. 

tFrom  whence,  the  people  with  much  sprincklinc  of 
x^  ater.  softening  that  « riicli  the  trees  yeold  and  linii*' 
forth  like  unto  certaine  fleeces.  l'rMi6r  a  moeifinr  an  I 
tender  mutter,  mixed  of  a  kind  of  downe  and  liquid 
substance,  and  spinning  thrcd  hereof,  make  silke. 

Holland's  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  1609. 
tNor  any  barber  did  thy  tresses  pleat ; 
' Tis  strange  -,  but  monsieur  I  conceive  the  feat. 
When  you  vour  hair  do  kemb,  you  ofiF  it  take, 
And  onler  t  as  you  please  for  fashion  sake. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 
fCome,  beauteous  Mars 
I'll  kemh  thy  hair  smooth  as  the  ravens  feather. 
And  weave  those  stubborn  locks  to  amorous  hmrcli'ts. 

Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  lG4t>. 

KEMLIN.     See  Kimnel. 

KEMP\*^  SHOES.  To  throw  an  old 
shoe  after  a  person,  was  considered 
as  sending  them  off  with  a  lucky 
omen.  Kemp's  shoe  is  archly  men- 
tioned by  Ben  Jonson,  as  if  prover- 
bially old.  Kemp  the  actor  was  doubt- 
less meant;  and  Mr.  Gifford  conjec- 
tures, not  improbably,  that  he  might 
play  the  very  part  in  which  his  shoes 
are  thus  mentioned,  that  of  Carlo 
Buffone. 

I  warrant  you,  I  would  I  had  one  of  Kemp's  shoes  to 
throw  after  you.  Every  Man  out  of  kis  U.,  iv,  8. 

Throwing  the  shoe  is  introduced  by 
Jonson  elsewhere : 

Hurl  after  an  old  shoe, 

I'll  be  merry  whatever  I  do. 

Masque  of  Matamorph.  Oipsies,  vol.  vi,  84. 

About  the  time  when  this  play  of 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  was 
acted,  Kemp  had  produced  his  Nine 
Days*  Wonder,  and  was  sufficiently 
popular  to  make  a  good-humoured 
jest  upon  him  well  received. 
KEMPT,  for  kembed,  the  participle  of 
Kemb. 


There  is  nothing  valiant  or  solid  to  be  hoped  for  from 

CO,  J 

day  smell  of  the  tavlor. 


I 


and  every       \ 


such  as  are  always  kempt,  and  pcrfum 
avlor. 
if.  Jons.  Discoveries,  vol.  vii,  p.  1 15. 

The  old  edition  has  kempVd,  which 
is  a  mistake. 
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To  KEN.  To  Bee;  and  Ken,  sight. 
These  words,  though  not  current  in 
common  usage,  have  been  so  preserved 
in  poetic  language,  that  they  cannot 
properly  be  called  obsolete.   Instances 

^  are  nu  merous  in  w  riters  of  very  modern 
date.  See  Johnson's  Diet.  In  Scot- 
land these  words  are  still  in  full 
currency. 

tLet  this  suffice,  that  they  are  safely  oofme  within  a 
ken  of  Dover,  which  the  maister  espying,  with  a 
cheerrfiill  vovce,  making  tliem,  began  to  utter  these 
words  unto  them.  Liflie^t  Buphws. 

tin  the  obsenance  of  al  which,  time  and  travell  bad 
now  brouj^ht  us  in  kenne  of  a  very  plensantly  scituated 
towne,  faure  and  sumptuously  builded. 

&micy,  Search  for  Motuy,  1609. 

KENDAL  GREEN.  A  sort  of  forester's 
green  cloth,  for  the  manufacture  of 
which,  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  was 
famous. 

Three  mis-begotten  knaves  in  Kendal  green. 

lHen,ir,u,4, 
liU.  Then  Green-hood. 
Acei.  He's  in  Kendal  green. 
As  in  the  forest  odour,  s^n. 

B.  Jons.  Undef)p.,  voL  rii,  34. 
The  sturdy  plowman  doth  the  soldier  see 
All  scarred  with  py'd  colours  to  the  knee. 
Whom  Indian  pillage  hath  made  fortunate ; 
And  now  he  '^pns  to  loathe  his  former  state. 
Mow  doth  he  inly  scome  his  Kendall  greene. 

RaWe  Satires,  IV,  6,  p.  76. 

It  was  the  uniform  of  Robin  Hood*s 
followers : 

An  the  woods 
Are  Hill  of  out-laws  that,  in  Kendall  green, 
FoUow'd  the  outlawed  earl  of  Huntington. 

Robert,  Earl  qf  Huntington,  1601. 

Kendal  was  very  early,  what  it  still 
continues,  a  flourishing  place  for  the 
clothing  trade  in  general ;  and  Fuller 
gives  them  a  kind  hint  upon  the 
subject : 

I  hope  the  townsmen  thereof  (a  word  ia  enough  to 
the  wise)  will  make  their  commodities  so  substantial!, 
that  no  southern  town  shall  take  an  advantage,  to 
gain  that  trading  away  from  them.  I  speak  not  this 
out  ofthe  least  distrust  of  their  honesty,  but  the  great 
desire  of  their  happiness,  who,  being  a  Cambridge- 
man,  out  of  sympathy  wish  well  to  the  clothiers  of 
Kendall,  as  the  first  founders  of  our  Sturbridge  fair. 

WortUes,  toL  ii. 

fKENNEL.    A  pack  of  dogs. 

At  that  he  and  his  companions  opened  their  mouths 
alt<^ether,  and  called  me  citizen,  for  it  is  a  word  of 
derision  which  that  kenned  doth  give  to  those  whom 
they  esteem  to  be  simple  feUowes. 

ComiaiU  History  ofFraneion,  1655. 

, » ".ENNEL-RAKERS.     Low  people. 

They  heard  behind  them  so  great  a  hooping  and 
hallowing  of  men  and  boys,  and  an  outcry  of  women, 
that  they  were  inforeed  to  look  back,  and  presently 
they  discovered  a  young  man,  who  had  nothing  but 
^  his  shirt  on  his  bade,  and  not  so  much  as  shoes  on 
I  his  feet,  who  was  followed  by  a  number  of  the  kennel- 
rakers,  who  made  a  perpetual  shout. 

Comieall  History  ofFraneion,  1065. 

f  KENNING.  The  vital  part  of  the  egg. 


Ori  ombiliciiB.    The  ttreine  or  ktmting  of  the  egge. 
'_  Homenelalor,  158S. 

RENTAL,  for  quintal.  An  hundred 
weight.  Quintal,  French ;  because 
divided  into  five  parts  or  five  score. 

I  give  this  Jewell  to  thee,  richly  worth 
A  kental,  or  an  hundreth-waigfat  of  gold. 

»• « ^ .« -r,         .  ^'»*^  ^^9'  of  -"«•>  A  8. 

KERNE.  A  foot  soldier  of  the  Irish 
troops;  represented  always  aa  very 
poor  and  wild. 

Now  for  our  Irish  wars ; 
We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kemt. 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else, 
But  only  tliey,  hath  privilege  to  live.     Rick.  11,  ii.  1. 
The  wild  Oneyle  with  swarms  of  Irish  kernes 
Live  uncontrul'd  within  the  English  pale. 

irf«7.//,O.Pl-,ii,S60L 

See  the  Image  of  Ireland,  by  John 
Derricke,  quarto. 

Also  the  same  kind  of  troops  from 
other  parts : 

From  the  western  isles 
Of  kerns  and  gallowglasses  is  supplied.      Maeh.,  i,  9. 

Also  for  any  kind  of  boor,  or  low- 
lived person : 

They  ban  fat  kerns,  and  leany  knaves, 
llieix  fasting  flocks  to  keep. 

^pens.  Belog.,  July,  199. 

Sometimes  kerne  is  used  plurally,  or 
as  a  collective  name : 

They  came  ninninK  with  a  terrible  veil,  as  if  heaven 
and  earth  would  have  gone  together,  which  is  the 
very  image  of  the  Irish  hubub,  which  their  kerne  us* 
at  their  first  encounter. 

Spenser,  Viev  of  JreL, -p.  970.  Todd. 
They  are  desperate  in  revense ;  nnd  their  kerne  thinke 
no  man  dead  uutill  his  head  be  off. 

Gainsford's  Glory  efBngl.,  p.  149. 

For  the  supposed  etymologies,   see 
Todd. 
KERSEN'D.  A  corruption  of  christened ; 
as  Cursem'd^  supra^ 

Pish,  one  goodman  Cttsar,  a  pump-maker, 

Kersen'd  him.  B.  /•  Fl.  Wit.  al  see.  Weap.,  iii,  1. 

To  KERYE.  To  cut ;  the  same  as  carve. 
Altered  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 
[But  see  the  second  example.] 

Aeleased  her  that  else  was  like  to  sterve, 
Through  cruell  knife  that  her  deare  heart  did  keete. 
.  Spens,F.Q.,lV,i,4. 

It  18,  however^  nearer  to  the  original 
word,  ceor/an,  than  carve,  and  was 
common  in  older  times. 

tFirst  she  would  sell  her  milk  for  lid.,  and  with  this 
11^.,  buy  IS  egs,  which  she  wold  set  to  brood  under 
a  hen,  and  she  would  have  13  chickons,  these  chykons 
being  growne  up,  she  would  kerve  them,  and  by  that 
meanes,  they  should  be  capons;  these  capons  would 
be  worth  (being  yong)  five  pence  a  piece ;  that  is  just 
a  .erowne.  Mirrour  of  Mirth,  hy  R.  D.,  1583 

To  KEST,  for  to  cast ;  for  the  rhyme 
also. 

Channst  to  espy  upon  her  yvory  chest 

Tlie  rosie  marke,  which  she  remembered  well 
That  little  infant  had,  which  forth  she  kest. 

Spens.F.q.,\l,  1^,16, 

31 
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Only  tliat  ndie  heavVsrolline  circlcf  ke$t, 
Sooth'd  morUl  cues,  and  Inird  the  world  to  rett. 

Faiff.  IVuM.  ii,  M. 

KESTRELL^  the  same  as  Castril,  or 
Kastkil.  a  hawk  of  a  base  unser- 
viceable breed,  and  therefore  used  by 
Spenser  as  an  adjectWe,  to  signify 
base.    See  Stannel. 

Ne  thought  of  hononr  ever  did  asmy 
Hit  baser  hrest,  bnt  in  hii  ke$treH  kynd 
A  pleaiant  Teine  of  Klary  he  did  fynd. 

Spau.  r.Q.,  11,  ui,*. 

fKETCHES.     Catches  T 

Bock-monday,  and  the  wake  in  summer,  shrovings, 
the  wakefal  Jktleka  cm  Christmas-eve,  the  hoky,  or 
seed-cake,  these  he  yearly  keeps,  yet  holds  them  no 
relics  ofropery. 

fRETHER.     A  term  of  contempt. 

Jfut,  Hd,  heii  handsom,  ketkirt  van  somebody 
has  been  rouling  him  in  the  rice ;  sirrah,  yon  a  spoil'd 
your  clothes.  [Offer*  to  beat  tt  eff. 

Chtn.  May,  what  de  do,  faather  r  now  to  see  your 
ignorance,  why  'tis  all  the  fashion,  man ;  it  came  over 
from  Eneland  with  the  last  ship  came  in  here,  there's 
no-body  look'd  upon  that  is  not  bedon  zo ;  nay,  they 
lay  the  fine  ladies  Uke  it  so  hugeously.  they  powder 
their  doss  and  monkeys.       JJmuUural  Motkert  1696. 

KETTLE,  for  kettledrum  ;  by  abbreyia- 
tion. 

And  let  the  kettU  to  the  trumpet  spesk. 

The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 

The  cannons  to  the  heav*ns,  the  heav'ns  to  earth, 

Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet  Haml.^  v,  S. 

So  in  the  former  part  of  the  same 
play  this  custom  is  described : 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night  and  takes  his  rouse, 
Kenis  wassel,  and  the  Bwnegering  upspring  reete ; 
And  as  he  drains  his  draughta  of  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettledrum  and  trumpet  Uius  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge.  i,  4. 

KEITLE-FINS,  for  skettle-pins,  nine- 
pins. 

Billiards,  keitU-ftntf  noddy-boards,  tables,  trvneks, 
shovel-boards,  fox  and  geese,  and  the  like. 

Skeltom,  Prtf.  to  Don  Quit.,  cited  by  IVidd. 

tKEWWAW.    Askew. 

The  picture  topde-turvie  stands  knneaw : 

The  world  tnm'd  upside  downs,  as  all  men  know. 

Ti^hr'M  Workes,  1680. 

KEX,  or  KECKSIE.  A  dry  stalk  of 
hemlock,  and  sometimes  of  other 
kinds.  Perhaps  keckaies  is  only  a 
mistaken  form,  instead  of  the  plural 
of  kewy  hexes;  and  hex  itself  may 
have  been  formed  fh>m  kecky  some- 
thing so  dry  that  the  eater  would  keck 
at  it,  or  be  unable  to  swallow  it.  It 
can  hardly  be  a  corruption  of  eigne. 

And  nothing  teenis 


But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksiet.  burs, 

Losine  both  beauty  and  utility. 

As  hollow  as  a  gun :  or  as  a  kex.       2fay*s  Prov.,  223. 


Hen,  V,  V,  8. 


It  is  now  common  to  say  *'  as  dry  as 
Kkex:'  See  Todd. 
Cotgraye  under  Canon  has,  "  Canon 
de  euls,  a  keXy  or  elder  stick ;  also  a 
potgun  made  thereof;*'  he  gives  it 
too  as  the  translation  of  Cigue, 


It  was  written  also  kix,  which  is  less 
remote  from  eiguee : 

If  I  had  never  seen,  or  never  tasted 

The  goodness  of  this  lir,  I  had  been  a  made  man. 

B.^rFl  Coaecomk.,  i,  1. 

By  kix,  he  means  the  empty  uselesa 
coxcomb,  his  companion. 
Coles  inconsistently  renders  keeks  by 
cremium,  which  means  bavin  or  dry 
brush  wood ;  and  kex  by  cicuta,  hem- 
lock. 
KEY-COLD.  Very  cold,  as  cold  as  a 
key. 

Poor  key-coU  figure  of  a  holy  king  I      Bieh.  Ill,  i,  2. 

Heav'n  further  it ; 
For  till  they  be  key-eold  dead,  there's  no  trusting 
of  'em.  B.  and  Ft.  Wild^oose  Chase,  iv,  S. 

And  then  in  key-cM  Lucrece'  blevdrnje  stream  ' 

He  falls,  flbc.    Sape  of  Luer.,  Suppl.  to  Shakesp.,  i,  671 . 

It  is  oddly  used. in  Decker's  Satiro- 
mastix,  for  the  disorder  called  a  cold  ; 
but  then  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  an  in-  ' 
correct  speaker : 

Sir  Adam,  is  best  hide  your  head  for  fesr  your  wise 
brains  take  key-cold.  Hawk.  Oria.  of  Dr.,  iii,  223. 
There  was  one  Mr.  Key  that  offenden  them  [the  Puri- 
tans of  Cambridge],  and  one  said  in  a  sermon,  that 
of  all  complexions  the  worst  were  such  as  were  key- 
cold.  Harr.  Nngm,  ii,  150,  Park's  ed. 

KEYSAR,  KESAR,  or  KEISAR.  Old 
spelling  for  Csesar,  and  used  pro- 
verbially for  an  emperor ;  particularly 
in  the  expression  Kings  and  Keysars, 
which  very  frequently  occurs. 

Thou  art  an  emperor,  C«aar,  Keuar,  and  Pheezar. 

Jlerry  W^.  w.,  i,  S. 
And  treadeth  under  foot  her  holy  things. 
Which  was  the  care  of  XiiMrr  and  <^kinn. 

i^«ii«.  Teare  ofMuse*,  56Sr. 


For  myters,  states,  nor  crownes  m^  not  exclude 

Emory  m>m  the  same. 
Harringt.  Jrioito,  xliv,  47. 


Popes,  mightie  kings,  nor  kinmn  oom  the  same. 


Tell  me  of  no  queen  or  Keyear. 

B.  Jons.  7kU  qfm  Tub,  ii,  2.  i 

See  also  George  a  Greene,  O.  PI.,  iii^ 
49  ;  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  293. 

KICKSY-WICKSY,  or  KICKSY-WIN- 
SEY.     A  ludicrous  word,  of  no  defi-j 
nite  meaning,   except,    perhaps, 
imply  restlessness;   from  kick,  an< 
wincey  in  allusion  to  a  restive  horse  ;| 
applied  by  Parolles,  in  All's  well  thai 
ends  well,  to  a  wife : 

He  wears  lus  honour  in  a  box  unseen, 

That  hugs  his  kicksy-viekey  here  at  home.       ii,  8] 

Taylor  the  water-poet   has  ut^^ 
similar  term,  apparently  designii 
convey  by  it  his  determination  to  a     ' 
and  wince  at  his  debtors,  having  gi\  [ 
that  name  to  a  poem  written  agains' 
them.     He  calls  it,  "A  Kicksie-winsidl 
or  a  Lerry-cuni'twangJ*     The  sami 
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burlesqae  word  occars  rIbo  in  a  comedy 
of  Alex.  Brome,  where  it  signifies  an 
unruly  jade.     Act  i,  p.  1 7. 
In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
mean  fantastic  or  uncertain  : 

Perhaps  an  isnis  fatans  now  and  then 
Starts  np  in  holes,  stinks,  and  goes  ont  agen ; 
Sach  kietsee-wieH^  flames  shew  but  how  dear 
Thy  great  lichcs  resurrection  woold  be  here. 

Poewu  tub;,  to  B.  Ftelcker't  Bpig.,  p.  168. 

fKICKUMBOB.    A  whirligig. 

It  is  big  enough  to  hold  two  men,  and  it  is  for  this 
purpose  if  any  one  or  more  do  rob  gardens  or  orchards, 
or  come  fieides,  (if  they  be  taken)  he  or  they  are  put 
into  this  same  whirlixiK.  or  kiekuwAob^KHiii  the  gyboet 


being  turned,  the  offender  hangs  in  this  cage  from  the 
river  some  13  or  14  foot  from  the  water,  then  tliere  is 
a  small  line  made  fast  to  the  party  some  5  or  6  fadome, 
and  with  a  tricke  which  they  have,  the  bottome  of  the 
cage  drops  out,  and  the  thiefe  fals  sodenly  into  the 
water.  Taylof'i  WorktM,  1680. 

KID-FOX  has  been  supposed  to  mean 
discovered  or  detected  fox.  Kidde 
certainly  meant  known  or  discovered, 
in  Chaucer's  time.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*B 
Glossary.  It  may  have  been  a  tech- 
nical term  in  the  game  of  Hidefox^ 
&c.,  as  old  ternis  are  sometimes  longer 
preserved  in  jocular  sports  than  in 
common  usage. 

The  musick  ended. 
We'll  fit  the  kidrfox  with  a  pennyworth. 

Much  Jdo/^,Z. 

This  is  said  of  Benedict,  who  has  just 
been  observed  to  bide  himself.  Some 
editors,  therefore,  have  read  hid-fox, 
but  without  support  from  the  old 
editions.  It  might  also  mean  simply 
young  fox.     See  Hide  fox. 

RIFF.  See  Kith,  of  which  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption. 

KILKENNY  RING.  What  this  means, 
remains  to  be  discovered.  A  wild 
Irish  footman  is  so  called  in  ridicule : 

M.  What's  he  would  speak  with  me  P 

8.  A  Kilkenny  ring ; 

There  he  stands,  madam.    B.  and  Fl.  Core,,  ii,  S. 

Mr.  Weber  conjectures  rung,  a  Scotch 
word  for  coarse  heavy  stuff;  but  why 
(  a  Scotch  word  should  be  applied  to 
)  an  Irishman,  does  not  appear.  If 
I  rung  was  ever  current  in  England,  it 
I  was  for  some  kind  of  wooden  spar. 
fKILL-CALF,  and  KILLCOW,  #.  and 
\    adj,   A  murderous  fellow  ;  a  butcher. 

1      And  there  they  make  private  shambles  with  kH'CtUfg 


Of  all  occupations  that  now  adays  aroused 

I  would  not  be  a  butcher,  for  that's  to  be  refused ; 


cruelty,  Mud  'sheene-slaughtering   murther,  to  tne 

(abuse  of  Lent,  the  deceiving  of  the  informers,  and  the 
great  grit'fe  of  ever>  ^ealous  fishmotiKcr. 
I  '  Tnylor's  Worket,  1630. 

J      But  in  the  ni|;ht,  yet  then  take  lieed  of  those 
I      Base  padding  rascalls,  for  their  kill-ailfe  law. 

ClaveWa  Beeantaiwn  of  an  ilUUd  Life,  1634. 


jror  wnatever  is  sotten,  or  wnatever  is  Rainea, 
He  shall  be  call'd  Kill-cow,  and  so  shall  be  named. 

OldBaUad. 

KIMNEL  is  said  to  mean  the  same  as 
kemling,  which  the  old  Dictionaries 
interpret  a  brewer's  vessel,  or  a  pow- 
dering tub.  So  Coles,  "Kimnel,  or 
ketnlin,  Orca,  cadus  salsamentarius." 
Ray's  North  Country  Words. 

She's  somewhat  simple  Indeed,  she  knew  not  what  a 
kimnel  was,  she  wants  good  nurture  miehtUy. 

B.  and  Fl.  Coxeowib,  iv,  7. 

Chaucer  wrote  it  kemelyn.   See  Todd. 
fKINCHIN.    An  old  cant  term  for  a 
child.      '*  Kinchin,   a   little    child." 
Dunton^s  Ladies*  Did. 

Kynehin  mart*  are  girls  of  an  year  or  two  old,  which 
the  morts  their  mothers  carry  at  their  backs  in  slates 
or  sheets ;  if  they  have  no  children  of  their  own,  thev 
will  steal  or  borrow  them  from  others.  I^a, 

KIND,  «.  Nature,  natural  disposition, 
or  tendency. 

Why  birds  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  Hni, 
Why  all  these  things  change  tnm  their  ordinance. 

Jtd.  Cm.,  i,  8. 
Fitted  by  httd  for  rape  and  villainy.  Tit.  Andr.,  ii,  1. 
That,  nature,  blood,  and  laws  of  kind,  forbid. 

B.  Jem.  Sejanu$,  ii,  1. 
So  much,  that  kind 
May  seek  itself  there,  and  not  And. 

Ibid.,  CatUuu,  Chorus  1. 
Time  and  sufficed  fiitea  to  former  kynd 
Shall  us  restore.  Spent.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  43. 

To  do  his  kind,  is  to  act  according  to 
his  natnre : 

You  must  think  this,  look  yon,  that  the  worm  will  do 
his  kind.  Anl.  and  CUop.,  v,  3. 

I  did  hut  my  kind,  1 1  he  was  a  kni<ht,  and  I  was  At 
to  be  a  lady.  Bastw.  Hoe,  0.  PI.,  iv,  381. 

KIND-HEART.  A  jocular  name  for  a 
tooth-drawer.  It  appears  from  two 
passages  in  Jonson's  Bartholomew 
Fair,  that  Kind-heart,  the  tooth- 
drawer,  was  a  personage,  who,  in  still 
older  times  Tcalled  by  him  "the 
sword-and-bucklerage  of  Smithfield") 
regularly  appeared  at  that  fair.  He 
tells  his  audQence  that,  in  this  fair, 
"for  Kind'heart,  the  tooth-drawer," 
they  will  have  "a  fine  oily  pig- 
woman,"  &c.  Induction  to  Barth. 
Fair.  He  had  been  alluded  to  before 
as  a  customary  personage.  So,  in 
another  old  comedy,  where  one  cha- 
racter says, 

Mistake  me  not,  kindkeart  ; 

The  person  addressed  is  immediately 
told, 

He  calls  you  tooth-drawer. 

BowleyU  New  Wonder,  iii.  1 

We  are  indebted   tor   this    remark, 
without    which    the    latter    passage 
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would  be  ttDintelligible,  to  the  editor 
of  the  Ancient  Drama,  vol.  v>  p.  279. 
To  KINDLE,  V.  To  inflame,  and  thence 
to  incite,  to  stimulate ;  that  is,  to 
inflame  the  mind. 

But  that  shall  not  be  so  long;  this  wrrstler  shall  clear 
all.  Nothing  remains,  but  that  1  kindle  the  boy  tliither, 
which  now  I'll  about.  Jt  you  Uke  it,  i,  1. 

He  means,  "  that  I  excite  the  boy  to 
it."  So  in  Macbeth,  when  Banquo 
means  to  say,  "such  a  prophecy,  if 
believed,  might  stimulate  you  to  seek 
the  crown,"  he  thus  expresses  it : 

That,  trusted  home, 
Hig:ht  jtt  inJHndle  you  unto  the  crown, 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.  Act  i,  se.  8. 

KINDLESS,  from  the  above  sense  of 
KiNi).     Unnatural. 

Bemorselees,  treacherous,  lecherous,  Kful2«»  villain. 

Haml.,  ii,  8. 

fKING.  "  The  king  can  do  no  wrong." 
Howell,  ''The  king  cannot  die."  Ibid. 
"  The  king's  cheese  goes  half  away  in 
paring,  viz.,  among  so  many  officers." 
Howell,  1659. 

One  little  piece  of  bread  they  reckond  more 
Then  erst  the;^  did  of  bags  of  gold  before, 
One  scrap,  which  full  fed  corps  away  doe  fling. 
With  them  had  bin  a  ransom  for  a  king. 

TttylorU  Worket,  1080. 

KING-GAME,  or  KINGHAM.  The  pa- 
geant of  the  three  kings  of  Cologne. 
§ee  Lysons'  Environs  of  London, 
from  th^  churchwardens'  account  at 
Kingston-on-Thames.  In  similar 
accounts  of  St.  Giles's  parish,  Read- 
ing, there  is  a  charge  "  of  the  kyng- 
play  at  Whitsuntide,  xxxvj«.  viij(^." 
Coatees  Reading,  p.  378.  Which  is 
doubtless  the  same  thing. 

tKING-BY-YOUR-LEAVE.  The  name 
of  an  old  game. 

Apodidrasdnda.  Fueiitise  ludus,  quo  obstructis  ei  qui 
in  medio  sedet  oculis,  cceteri  in  latebras  sese  abduut ; 
mox  dato  sii^no  dum  ille  latentes  vestigat,  hi  ad  sedem 

a*  us  tanquam  ad  metam  recipientes  se,  pnevertere 
um  satagnnt.     airoSbSpaaKii^  Poll.     The  playe 
called  kitig  bjf  your  leave,  or  the  old  shewe. 

NomenelaU>r,  1585. 
Yet  I  remember  an  old  schoole-boyes  game  of  king  by 
your  leave  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  my  sell  e,  and  sol 
am  afraid  you  will  cry,  "  King,  bjf  your  leave,  we  are 
to  have  a  bout  with  you;  bear  it  off  with  uie  head 
and  shoulders  how  you  can." 

XTing^s  Halfe-Pennytoora  of  Wit,  1618. 

fKING-I-AM.  The  name  of  an  old 
English  game  mentioned  in  Useful 
Transactions  in  Philosophy,  8vo,  1 709, 
p.  43. 

fKING-PEAR. 

Pimm  regium,  Flin.  minimo  pediculo  quasi  sessile.  A. 
king  peare  with  a  very  litle  stalke.  JSomencUUor, 


fKINGSTON,  on  the  Thames,  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  beer. 

The  said  recorder  passing  along  the  street,  and  hearin  g' 
asouidiour  in  an  ale-house  calling  for  a  Kingston  e 

Cot  ofbeere,  straight  stept  in  unto  nim,  and  arrested 
im  of  high  treason,  saying :  Sirrah,  often  hare  I  heard 
and  tasted  of  a  penny  pot  of  beere,  and  found  eood  of 
the  price,  but  of  a  Kingslone  pot  of  beere  1  never 
heard :  sure  it  is  some  counterfeit  ooyne,  and  I  muat 
know  how  thou  camst  by  it. 

Copley*s  frits,  lUs,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

tKINRED.     Kindred. 

AiAnities  cannot  have  fpreater  glory  then,  when  th  e 
fiitber  is  wise ;  the  diildren  vertuous ;  the  brothers 
kinde ;  the  cosins  loving;  and  the iifire<( conformable. 
Biek  Cabinet  furnished  with  Varietie  qf  Excellent 
Discriptions,  1616. 
But  (as  hee  was  a  prince  too  much  bent  to  the  over- 
throw of  his  kinrea)  closely  lay  snares  for  him,  and  if 
hee  tooke  him  once  at  unawares  in  a  trip,  would  be< 
sure  to  put  him  to  death. 

Jmmianus  MarceUinus,  160^ 

KINSING.     Some  operation  performed 
for  the  cure  of  a  mad  dog. 

I  ask't  physitions  what  their  counsell  was 

For  a  mnd  do^  or  for  a  mankind  asse  P 

They  told  me,  sc. 

The  dogge  was  best  cured  by  cutting  and  kinsing. 

Hall's  E^ngr.  against  Marston. 

This  was  an  allusion  to  Marston 's 
assumed  name  of  Kinaayder;  which 
in  other  places  also  brings  in  the 
mention  of  a  dog.  John  Marston 
being  named,  it  is  said, 

What,  monsieur  Kinsayder,  lifting  up  your  leg,  anc| 
p — as — g  against  the  world. 

Bet.  from  Pam.,  Or.  of  Dr.,  iii,  21 5 

Marston  himself  introduces  the  nam 
of  Kinsayder,  in  his  comedy  of  Wha  J 
you  will,  and  there  again  it  is  united  1 
with  cur:  **' 

Away,  idolater  1    Wbj  you  don  Kmsayder, 
Thou  canker-eaten  rusty  cur.  f. 

Act  ii,  Anc.  Dr.,  ii,  p.  92 

The  person  so  addressed  is  a  poet 
named  Lampatho   Doria,    who   thu 
appears  intended  to  personate  Marstot|| 
himself.  * 

tKIRLE.     A  curl? 

Joyce  of  lemonds  made  in  pomatum,  with  the  white 
of  egges,  oyle  of  tartar,  oyle  of  talco,  reubarb,  sul 
phur,  perls  water,  lye  of  hme,  to  colour  the  haires 
with  a  thousand  other  dusts  and  artes  to  stiffen  thei 
kirles  on  the  temples,  and  to  adome  their  foreheads. 

Passenger  ofBenvenuto,  161^ 

KIRSOME,  corrupted  from  Chrysom 
and  used  to  signify  Christian.  Se 
Chkysom. 

As  1  am  a  true  kirsome  woman,  it  is  one  of  tU', 
chrystal  glasses  my  cousin  sent  me. 

B.^n.Coxcomb,'vt,^ 

Kyrsin  is  the  same : 

Ko,  as  I  am  a  kyrsin  soul,  would  I  were  hang'd 
If  ever  I—  B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  i 

Kursin'd  also  for  christened,  ci  . 
named :  ^  1 1 
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Why'iis  thirty  year  e'en  as  thii  day  now, 
Zin  Yalentiae's  day,  of  all  days  kurn»*d. 

Ibid.,Ui. 
As  I  am  eunien'd.  B.  and  FL  Cojce.,  ii,  1. 

KIRTLE.  An  upper  garment,  a  sort  of 
loose  gown.     Cyrtel,  Saxon. 

What  staff  wilt  thoa  hare  a  kirth  of?  S  JTm.  TF,  ii,  4. 

Also  a  man's  loose  gown  : 

All  in  a  kirtle  of  discoloui*d  say 

He  clothed  was,  ypayoted  full  of  eies. 

Sfxnt.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  31. 
To  markfl  them,  weare  long  kyrttU  to  the  foote  like 
women.  Atch.  Toxopkiltu,  p.  S6,  new  ed. 

Kirtles  coald  not  mean  petticoats,  as 
has  been  guessed,  otherwise  half- 
kirtles  would  be  h^df-petticoats,  which 
they  were  not.  See  Half- kirtle. 
fTo  KISS  THE  COUNTER,  to  be 
confined  in  that  prison. 

Some  constables,  for  refusing  to  distrain,  have  tiisci 
the  Counter;  and  some  have  taken  up  their  lodgings 
in  Newgate,  but  have  been  since  released. 

Letter  dated  1626. 

fTo  KISS  THE  HANDS,  to  salute. 
In  a  less  refined  form,  to  kiss  the 
claws. 

This  letter  comes  to  Usee  your  hand*  from  fair 
l^ence,  a  dtie  so  beutifull. 

HowelVt  FamUar  Letters,  1660. 
These  men  can  Uese  their  elaws,  with,  Jack,  how  is't? 
And  take  and  shake  me  kindely  by  the  fist, 
And  put  me  off  with  dilatory  cosees. 

TOylor'e  Workes,  1680. 
I'm  glad  to  see  thee  well  with  all  mv  heart. 
Long  have  I  long'd  to  drinke  with  thee  a  quart. 
1  have  beleev'd  this  drosse  had  beene  pure  gold. 
When  presently  I  have  beene  bought  and  sold 
Behind  mv  backe  (for  no  desert  and  cause), 
By  those  uiat  kindly  cap'd  and  kist  their  elawet. 

Ibid. 

To  KISS  THE  HARE'S  FOOT,  prov. 
"  Spoken  to  one  that  comes  so  late 
that  he  hath  lost  his  dinner  or 
^  supper."  22ay,  p.  195.  Probably  it 
meant  that  such  a  one  coming  too  late 
to  partake  of  tbe  hare,  had  no  better 
chance  than  to  kiss  tbe  foot,  and  ^et 
nothing  to  eat. 

lis  supper  time  with  all,  and  we  had  Deed 

liake  haste  away,  unless  we  meane  to  speed 

With  those  that  kisee  the  hare*efooti  Bhumes  are 

bred 
Some  say  br  going  supperlesse  to  bed, 
And  those  1  love  not.  Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  S,  p.  67. 
You  must  kist  the  hare's  foot,  post  festum  venisti. 

Coles'  Diet. 
The  haU  summons  this  consort  of  companions  (upon 

Jayne  to  dyne  with  duke  Hnmphfrie,  or  to  kisse  the 
are^sfiiot)  to  appeare  at  the  first  call. 

Servinff-man's  Comfort,  sign.  C  *. 

fTo  KISS  THE  POST.     To    be    shut 
!   out. 

;      Boet  thou  hear  me,  Ned  ?    If  I  shall  be  thy  host, 

Make  haste  thou  art  best,  for  fear  thou  kiss  the  post. 
I  Heyufood's  rtng  Bdvard  IV,  1600. 

,  \       Men  of  all  countries  travels  through  the  same, 
I       And,  if  they  money  want,  may  Insse  the  post. 
\  PasquiPs  mght-Cap,  1618. 

That  now  more  men  \xy  rjoi  are  confounded. 
Then  valiant  souldiers  in  th«  wars  were  wounded. 


Man  yeelds  to  Venus,  gown-men  rule  the  rost  now. 
And  men  of  war  may  fast,  m  kisse  the  post  now. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

KISSING-COMFITS.  Sugar-plumbs 
perfumed,  to  make  the  breath  sweet. 

Let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  green-sleeves,  hail 
kissing-comfils,  &c.  lierry  W.  cf  W.,  v,  6. 

Sure  your  pistol  holds 
Nothing  but  perAimes  or  kissiug-eomfits. 

Webster's  Dutchess  qfMaJ^,  16S3. 

The  same  are  meant,  doubtless,  here : 

Faith,  search  our  pockets,  and  if  yon  find  there 

Comfits  of  amberarease  to  help  our  kisses. 

Conclude  us  faulty.        Massinger^s  Very  Woman,  i,  1. 

She  had  before  said, 

Nor  does  your  nostnl 
Take  in  the  scent  of  strong  perfumes,  to  stifle 
The  sourness  of  our  breaths  as  we  are  fasting.    IM. 

See  also  Harr.  Apol.  for  Ajax,  M  iii. 
A  receipt  to  make  kissing'ComJitsmhj^ 
perhaps,  be  acceptable : 

To  make  Jiuskedines,  called  Bising-Cou^ts  or  Kissing' 

Counts. 
Take  half  a  pound  of  refined  sugar,  being  beaten  and 
searched,  put  into  it  two  grains  of  musk,  a  grain  of 
civet,  two  e^ns  of  ambergreese,  and  a  thimble-fuU 
of  white  orris  powder;  beat  all  these  with  gum-dragon 
steeped  in  rose-water ;  then  roul  it  as  thin  as  you  can, 
and  cnt  it  into  little  lozenges  with  your  igiog,  [qo. 
iron?]  and  stow  them  in  some  warm  oven  or  stove, 
then  box  them  and  keep  them  all  the  year. 

May's  Jccomplished  Cook,  1671,  p.  87L 

They  were  called  sometimes  kissing' 
causes. 
fKISSING-STRINGS. 

Behind  her  back  the  streamers  fly. 
And  kissing-strings  hang  dan^liii^  by. 

London  Ladies  Dressing  Room,  1706. 

fKITCHEN.  The  clerk  of  the  kitchen 
'*  takes  care  of  such  pro?icion  as  is 
brought  into  the  howse,  and  has  an 
espetial  eie  to  the  several  1  tables  that 
are  kepte  either  above  staires  or  in 
the  kytchin  and  other  places."  MS. 
dated  1643. 

KITH  and  KIN.  Friends  and  relations. 
Kith  means  acquaintance.  To  kith 
anciently  signified  to  know,  or  make 
known.  Kin  requires  no  explanation. 

Neither  father  nor  mother,  kith  nor  kin,  shall  be  her 
carver  in  a  husband.  Lily's  Mother  Bombie,  i,  8. 

Hark  with  what  meed  vile  vices  are  rewarded ; 
Thro'  envy  I  must  lose  both  kith  and  kin. 

'  Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  891. 

At  the  end  of  Aubrey's  Biographical 
Sketch  of  John  Hales,  we  find  kif 
for  kith. 

He  was  no  kiffor  kin  to  him. 

Letters,  ^e.,Jrom  Bodl.  libr.,  voL  ii,  p.  864. 

Which  corruption  was,  perhaps,  com- 
mon, as  it  occurs  elsewhere : 

Forsaking  £fither  and  mother,  kiffe  and  kinne. 

Camd.  Remains,  p.  SH  ed.  1628. 
Who  (worse  than  beasts  or  savage  monsters  been) 
Spares  neither  mother,  brother,  kiffnor  kin, 

Syh.  Du  Bart.,  i>ay  9,  P.  S,  Week  S. 

But  kijfj  wherever  found,  is  a  corrnp- 
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tion,  the  origin  beiug  ffuth,  notus,  or 
kyth,  the  same. 
fKITLING.     A  kitten. 

Ko  more  bale 
Than  are  a  newly  kittjned  killing*$  cries. 

Chopin.  Oij/ss.,  zii. 

tKlXE.    Akex. 

He  hath  a  certaine  covetoni  fellow  to  his  father, 
miserly,  and  aa  dry  a»  a  kixe.  Ttrmce  in  BngUsh,  1614. 

tKLUKES.     Claws. 

Jn  andent  Epitaph  on  Martin  Mar-Prelate. 
The  Welshman  is  hanged. 
Who  at  oar  kirk  flanged, 
And  at  her  state  banied. 
And  breaded  are  his  bukes. 
And  though  he  be  hanged. 
Yet  he  is  not  wnnged, 
The  devil  has  him  ranged 
In  his  kmked  klutea. 

Witte  BeereaHoiu,  1654. 

KNACK.  Originally  a  trick,  or  display 
of  dexterity ;  as  in  the  title  to  an  old 
play,  "A  Knacke  to  know  a  Knave," 
printed  in  1594.  Hence,  a  joke;  also 
any  toy,  or  pretty  trifle.  In  the 
latter  sense  it  is  now  obsolete;  which 
Johnson  has  not  noticed,  and  has 
placed  the  last  first.  Skinner  derives 
It  from  knawan,  to  know ;  but  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  with  more  probability,  from 
the  snapping  of  the  lingers  by  jugglers. 
To  knack  was  the  same  as  to  knock, 
snap,  or  crack.  Thus  Minshew, 
under  to  Knock,  has  to  knack  nuts ; 
and  Coles  *'to  knack,  crepo,  crepito." 
Cotgrave,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  remarks, 
under  Matassiner  des  mains,  says, 
*Uo  move,  knacke,  or  waggle  the 
fingers  like  a  jugler,  player,  jeaster, 
&c. ;"  and  under  Nique,  ^'a  knicke, 
tlicke,  snap  with  the  teeth  or  fingers ; 
a  trifle,  nifle,  bable,  matter  of  small 
value  ;*'  and  under  Nique  has  the 
expression  of  'Uo  make  it  to  knacke ^ 
The  first  two  senses  may  be  seen  in 
Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales,  v.  4049,  and 
vol.  iii,  p.  215.  Tbe  remoter  origin 
is  probably  the  German,  knacken,  to 
sound. 

Sooth,  when  I  was  young, 
And  handed  lore,  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks ;  I  would  hare  ransack'd 
The  pedler's  silken  treasury,  and  hare  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance.  Wmter'e  Taie,  iv,  8. 

Why,  *tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  hMckt  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap. 

Taming  cfShr,t  iv,  8. 
O  queen  Emilia, 
Fresher  than  May,  sweeter 
Than  her  gold  buUous  on  the  boughs,  or  all 
Th'  enamell'd  knacke  o'  th'  mead  or  garden. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Two  Noble  Xhumen,  iii,  1. 

Hence  nick-nacks  by  reduplication. 


fKNAGS.     Knobs. 

The  knage  that  sticks  out  of  a  harts  boniea  neare  the 
forhead.  Nomenclator,  1586,  p.  4S. 

The  KNAP  of  a  hill.  The  top  or  head 
of  it;  the  same  as  knop,  or  knob. 
Cnap,  in  Welch. 

Hark,  on  knap  of  yonder  hiU, 
Some  sweet  shepherd  tunes  his  quill. 

Browne,  Shepk.  Fipe^  Ed.  1. 
It  is  a  knappe  of  a  monntaine  very  stecpe  and  shaipe 
of  all  sides,  with  a  narrow  point  like  a  jiine  apple,  by 
reason  whereof  we  do  call  it  Orthopaeum. 

North*e  Plul.  Sytta,  p.  606. 

Johnson  quotes  Bacon  for  it. 

lAnd  both  toese  riven  running  in  one,  caryine  a 
swift  streame,  doe  make  the  knappe  of  the  sayd  nill 
very  strong  of  scituadon  to  lodge  a  campe  upon. 

Plmtareh,  1679. 

tKNAP.     A  clapper  ? 

As  once  a  windmill  (out  of  breath)  lack'd  winde, 
A  fellow  brought  fours  bushels  there  to  ninde, 
And  hearing  neither  noyse  of  knap  or  tiller. 
Laid  downs  his  come,  and  went  to  seeke  the  miller. 

Taylor'e  Workee,  163a 

To  KNAP.     To  strike.     Erse. 

He  with  his  sheep-hooke  knaps  them  on  the  pates, 
Sdiooling  his  tender  lambs  from  wanton  xates. 

Beference  lost 

Also  to  snap,  as  in  the  psalm  : 

He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  knappeth  the  spear  in 
sunder. 

KNAT,  more  usually  KNOT.  The  name 
of  a  small  English  bird  of  the  snipe 
kind ;  tbe  tringa  Canutus  of  Linnaeus, 
being  said  to  be  named  from  Canute  ; 
in  which  case  its  name  should  rather 
be  Knute  than  either  of  the  above. 
These  birds  frequent  the  coasts  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 

Of  partridge,  pheasant,  woodcock,  of  which  some    \ 
May  yet  be  there ;  and  godwit  if  we  can ;  ^ 

Knat\  rail,  and  ruff  too.  B.  Jons.  Epigr.,  10"l. 

For  knot,  in  this  sense,  see  9.  Knot  \ 
in  Todd's  Johnson. 
KNAVE.     A  boy  or  servant.     Saxon  0. 
It  is  also  in  the  Flemish.  ']\ 

My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is  [  h 

Even  such  a  body  ;  here  I  am  Antony,  .  \  ■ 

Yet  cannot  hold  this  viaible  shape,  my  kiune.         '  ^\ 

Jni.  and  Chop.,  ir.U^' 
*Tis  paltry  to  be  Csesar  j  ^  i 

Not  being  Fortune,  he  s  but  Fortune's  knave,  ' 

A  minister  of  her  will.  Ibid.,  v,  2| 

It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  ao^ 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  ir^ 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Epistltj 
to  the  Romans,  was  read,  "  Paul,  h, 
knave  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  assertioii 
came  originally  from  one  Benjamii* 
Farley,  a  quaker  or  seeker ;  but  n  \ 
such  book  has  ever  been  seenj 
H.  Wanley's  account  of  a  forgec!^, 
Bible  of  this  sort,  sold  as  a  curiositv 
to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  is  curiou^, 
and  entettaining.     It  is  inserted  il 
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Lewis's  History  of  English  Transla- 
tions, p.  47.  The  hook  was  then  in 
the  Harleian  Library,  most  singularly 
made  up  and  manufactured  by  a 
knavish  bookseller.  What  became  of 
it  when  that  library  was  dispersed, 
I  have  not  heard.  It  is 'shortly  de- 
scribed at  No.  154,  vol.  i,  of  the 
Harleian  catalogue  of  prinled  books. 
There  is  a  letter  on  this  subject  from 
Mr.  Wanley  to  Dr.  Charlett,  printed* 
in  Letters  by  Eminent  Persons,  pub- 
lished in  1813,  Yol.  i,  p.  95.  It  is 
dated  Sept.  17,  1699.  But  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  knave-child  is  used 
for  man-child,  both  by  Wicliff  (Rev. 
xii,  5  and  13),  and  by  Chaucer  in  the 
Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  1.  5130. 
In  Shakespeare's  time,  the  sense  of 
rogue  was  as  currently  applied  to 
this  word  as  the  above,  which  is  the 
original  meaning. 
tKNAVES'-GREASE. 

TliAt  is  worthie  to  bee  beaten  or  ■coorced :  thej  cal 
it  bu»e»gr€at*.  WUhalt^  Dictionarit,  ed.  1606,  p.  78. 

fKNEED. 

Yonr  worth,  enfired  by  my  hued  qnill. 

WkUiM^f  JlSino  andBOUnui,  1688. 

KNEELING  AFTER  A  PLAY.    It  was 

the  custom  for  the  actors  in  every 
theatre,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play, 
or  of  the  epilogue,  to  kneel  down  on 
the  stage,  and  pray  for  their  patrons ; 
the  royal  companies  for  the  king  or 
Queen,  &c. 

My  tongue  is  weary;  wben  my  lege  an  too,I  will  bid 

Jon  goml  night:  and  lo  knul  iown  btsfbnyinii  bat 
idenl  to  pray  for  the  qneen.  Epil.  lo  S  Hen.  IV. 
FoUyv.  Prar,  mndsire,  give  me  your  blessing.  Sir  B. 
Who?  son  FWwtritl  FMyw.  This  shows  like  knget- 
ing  after  the  play;  1  praying  for  my  lord  Owemoch 
and  his  good  eoontess,  our  honourable  lady  and 
mistress.  A  Mad  Iforld,  (re,  O  PL,  t,  896. 

Sir  John  Harrington  also  alludes  to 
it  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Metamor- 
phosis of  Ajax : 

But  I  will  neither  end  with  sermon  nor  prayer,  lest 
some  wags  liken  me  to  mv  L  .  .  .  .  .  players ; 
[doubtless  my  lord  Somebody's  players]  who,  when 
they  have  ended  a  baodie  comedy,  as  thouKh  that 

n,  ibM«(cdowne  sou 
pray  with  them 

ft  is  evident  from  the  above  quota- 
tion, that  in  1596,  when  that  tract 
appeared,  the  custom  had  fallen  a 
good  deal  into  disuse,  and  that  parti- 
cularly it  was  avoided  after  pieces  of 
1  great  levity ;  but  that  the  players  of 
some  particular  lord  were  well  known 


were  a  preparative  to  devotion,  ibM«(cdowne  solemnly, 
and  pray  all  tlie  companie  to  pray  with  them  for  their 
good  lord  and  master. 


for  doing  it,  withoi^  any  considera- 
tion of  that  circumstance.  We  find 
it  at  the  end  of  only  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  but  that  may  be  owing 
to  the  loss  of  the  epilogues.  In  the 
older  interludes,  moralities,  and  plays, 
it  occurs  perpetually;  as,  New  Cus- 
tome,  1573: 

Defend  thy  church,  0  Christ,  &c 

Presen-e  our  noble  queen  Elitabeth,  and  her  eouncell 

With  thy  hearealy  grace,  sent  from  thy  seat  snper- 

nail. 
Graunt  her  and  them  long  to  lyre,  her  to  ndgne,  them 

to  see 
What  may  alwaiea  be  best  for  the  weale  publique'a 

commoditie.  O.  tU  U  ^^l- 

Also  in  Lusty  Juventus : 

Now  let  us  make  our  supplications  together 
For  the  prosperous  estate  of  oar  noble  and  ver- 
tuous  king. 
That  in  his  Kodly  procedynges  he  may  stQ  pertever. 
Which  seketh  the  glory  of  God  above  al  other 
thing,  be.  Lmty  Juvenhu,  Origin  of  Dr.,  i,168. 

This  latter  is  extended  to  17  lines, 
and  includes  all  the  nobility.  Appius 
and  Virginia,  1575: 

Beseeching  God,  as  duty  is,  onr  gracioui  queeae  to 

save. 
The  nobles,  and  the  commons  eke,  with  prosprona 

life  1  crave. 

At  the  end  of  the  Disobedient  Child, 
an  interlude,  by  Thomas  Ingeland, 
bl.  lett.,  no  date,  it  is  said,  **  Here 
the  rest  of  the  players  come  in,  and 
kneele  downe  aU  togyther,  eche  of 
them  sayinge  one  of  these  verses.'* 
'<And  last  of  all,"  &c.  &c. 
See  the  not^s  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  Part  of  Henry  lY,  in  John- 
son and  Steevens's  ed. 
fREENSTEAD.  The  pkce  of  the 
knee. 

Sugar  eandie  she  is  as  I  gesie  fro  the  wait  to  the 

kneestcad, 
Konght  is  amisse,  no  fault  were  found,  if  sonle  were 

amended.  Qrmu^t  FlweweU  to  /bUjy,  n.  d. 

fKNEE-TIMBER. 


Sir,  the  knee  timber  of  your  voiage  is  monev;  spare 

Sur  purse  in  this  particular,  for  upon  my  life  you 
,ve  a  sufficient  pardon  for  all  that  is  passed  already. 


the  king  having  under  his  broad  seal  made  you 
admirall  of  your  fleet,  and  given  you  power  of  the 
martiaU  law  over  your  offloers  and  soldiers. 

HoweWe  Familiar  Letter*,  1860. 

KNIFE  was  often  used  for  a  sword  or 
dagger. 

That  my  keen  hnh  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 

Macb.,  i,  6. 

But  in  Shakespeare's  time  it  meant 
rather  the  latter,  as  in  the  above 
passage,  and  here,  where  they  are 
expressly  distinguished : 

I  wear  no  hafe  to  murder  sleeping  men ; 
But  here's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease. 
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Tb»t  dttll  be  teonied  io  hia  nnearaiit  k«ut 
That  iluiden  me  vith  ranrder'i  oimaon  badge. 

Spenser,  who  purposely  employed  a 
phraseology  more  antiqnated  than  his 
time,  often  has  ased  it  for  a  sword : 

Lo  there  the  worthie  meed 
Of  him  that  slew  Sanafby  with  bloody  knife. 

T.  ^..  I,  m,  M. 
And  after  all  hit  war  to  rest  his  weaiie  kntfe. 

i«rf..IU,iT,«4. 

It  seems  rather  odd  that  knives  or 
daggers  should  have  been  a  part 
of  the  customary  accoutrements  of 
brides;  but  the  truth  was,  I  fancy, 
that  they  were  commonly  worn  by 
ladies,  and  especially  in  full  dress, 
and  that  tlie  wedding  knives  were 
only  more  highly  ornamented  than 
others.  In  the  old  quarto  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  1597,  she  says. 

What  if  this  potion  should  not  worke  at  all. 
Most  I  of  force  be  married  to  the  coontie  ? 
This  shall  forbid  it.    Kmife,  lye  thou  there. 

In  a  former  scene,  with  the  friar,  she 
had  expressed  the  same  resolution: 

Gire  me  some  sadden  eounsell ;  els  behold 
Twixt  my  extreames  and  me  this  bloodie  kmft 
Shall  play  the  umpeere.  iv,  1. 

In  the  subsequent  editions  it  is 
altered  to 

No ;  no,  ihia  shall  forbid  it.    Lye  thoa  there. 

By  which  it  does  not  appear  what 
is  to  lie  there,  without  reference  to 
the  original  edition.  The  modern 
editors,  indeed,  have  added  a  marginal 
direction:  "Laying  down  a  dagger." 
The  custom  of  wearing  knives  or 
daggers  in  wedding  dresses,  is  well 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Steevens;  but  it 
appears  from  the  above  quotations, 
that  Juliet  wore  one  in  her  common 
dress,  at  the  friar's  cell,  and  that  it 
was  not  left  among  the  things  *'  be- 
hoveful  for  her  state."  The  citations 
adduced  by  Mr.  Steevens,  in  con- 
firmation of  wedding-knives,  are 
these : 

See  at  my  girdle  hang  my  wed^Rng-hutet, 

Deeker't  Matek  me  in  London,  16S1. 
Here  by  my  side  do  liang  my  wedditu-knives ; 
Tuke  ihoo  the  one,  and  with  it  kill  thy  queen. 
And  with  the  other,  I'll  dispatch  my  love. 

ring  Bdw.UUlo99. 

fKNIGHT.  The  knave  at  cards.  "The 
knight,  knave,  or  varlet."  NomeH' 
clator,  1585,  p.  294. 

tKNIGHT  OF  THE  POST.  Properly, 
a  msn  who  gained  his  living  by  giving 
false  evidence  on  trials  or  false  bail ; 


in  a  secondary  tense,  a  sharper  in 
general. 

A  kmigki  «f  tk^fott,  qnoUi  he,  for  to  I  am  teansed; 
a  fellow  that  will  sweare  Toa  any  thing  for  twelre 
nence.  Nntk^  Pierce  PeniUete,  1691. 

But  is  his  resolotion  any  way  infracted,  for  that  aone 
refraetahcs  are  (like  tmgkU  of  tke  po»C)  hired  to 
wttnesae  against  him  f  FMTs  Hue  efUfe,  ISSO. 

fKNIT-KNOT.     An  ornament  of  dress. 

Not  to  spend  their  time  in  kmU-kmoU,  patdi-work, 
fine  twilights,  and  soch  like  fooleries ;  to  study  nothinf 
but  what  they  man  wear,  or  eat  and  drink ;  thai  \2bin 
are  grown  to  snch  a  heiehth  of  pride  and  lost,  'tis  trcU 
if  many  an  honest  man  nas  not  a  bad  bargain  of  theaa. 
Tke  Ctnmtry  Ferwurt  Cmieekumi,  1708. 

fKNITSTER.     A  woman  who  kniu. 

My  two  Troilns's  tranaform'd  to  knittters. 

Maiiu'e  Jmonme  Warre,  1648. 

To  KNOCK  TO  THE  DRESSEB.    See 

Dresser. 
KNOCK-PATED,  or  HEADED.      See 

NoTT-PATED  ;  also  Not-hed,  in  Todd's 

Glossary  to  Illustrations  of  Chaucer. 
To  KNOLTj,  v.  a.     To  ring  a  knell,  or 

funeral  peal ;  from  knell. 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  hare  haira, 

I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death. 

And  so  his  kneU  is  knoWd,  MaA.,  ▼,  7. 

V,  neuter,  to  sound  as  a  hell : 

If  ever  tou  hare  look'd  on  better  days. 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolTd  to  church. 

Js  you  like  U,  ii,  7. 
And  what  we  Iook*d  for  then,  sir. 


Let  such  poor  weary  sonis  that  hear  the  bell  knoU, 
the  crave  a  dining,  telL 

B.  emdFl^  Evmorous  lieut.,  u,  4. 


And  see  the  grave 
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Knell  is  derived  both  from  Welch 
and  Saxon  ;  and  those,  more  remotely, 
from  Nolo,  which  in  low  Latin  signi- 
fied a  bell,  churchi  bells  having  been 
first  used  by  St.  Paulinus,  bishop  of 
Nolo,  in  Campania;  whence  such  a 
bell  was  also  called  Campana, 
KNOP,  the  same  as  knob.  See  Todd's 
Johnson. 

tBouton,  bourgeon.    The  bod,  knop,  or  button. 

NowuncUtor, 

fKNOT.   A  species  of  bird.    See  Knat. 

Sou.  Six  braee  of  partridges,  and  six  pheasants  in  a 
disii.  GodMrits,  knots,  auails,  and  the  rest  of  the 
meats  answerable,  for  half  a  score,  or  a  dozen  persons 
c^  the  best  quality :  whom  I  will  think  of  presientljF. 

Bromtfe  Northern  Lass^ 

KNOT-GRASS.  A  well-known  grass  i 
the  polygonum  aviculare  of  Linneens] 
It  was  anciently  supposed,  if  taken  in, 
an  infusion,  to  have  the  power  o^ 
stopping  the  growth  of  any  animal.    * 

Get  janx  ffone,  you  dwaif,  j 

You  minimus,  of  hindnng  htot-crau  made. 

Jfub.JV.  Dr.,  iU. 
Come,  come.  George,  let'a  be  merry  and  wise,  th^ 
child's  a  fatherless  child,  and  say  they  should  put 
him  into  a  strait  pair  of  gaskins,Hw6re  worse 
knot-ones,  he  would  never  grow  after  it. 
B.andjn.  Knight  of  tke  Burning  Pestk,  act  ii,  p.  888J 
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We  want  a  baj  eztremelj  for  this  fnnctioii. 
Kept  under  far  a  year  with  milk  and  knot-gra»$. 

B.  and  FL  Coxcomb,  act  li,  p.  181. 
I  will  not  wy  bat  that  he  may  pan  for  an  hi>torian 
in  Garbier^s  academy ;  he  ia  macn  of  the  size  of  those 
kmot-graas  [i,  e.,  dwarf]  professors. 

Cievel.  Char,  of  a  IHwnal-iHaker. 

To  KNOWLEDGE,  for  to  acknowledge. 

I  gare  them  preceptes,  which  they  will  not  fnlfyll, 
Moryet  knowUdg§  me  for  tbeir  God  and  good  Larde. 

GotTt  Promufs,  O.  FL,  i,  S4. 

Mine  omie  deere  nimphes,  which  knowledge  me  your 

qneene.  Qnseoigne^i  Works,  B  8. 

Also  knowing  and  knowUdging  the  barbarous  rudeness 

of  my  tranalation.  JuMnaotCt  Utopia,  *  4  b. 

KNUFF.     A  corruption  of  Gnoffe. 
tKNUR.    A  knot,  or  knob. 

^odos  arborit.    A  knot,  knuft  or  knob  in  wood. 

Konundaior,  168S. 
'Where  casting  off  all  other  weightie  cares,  hee  ihousht 
upon  Ceesar,  as  the  untowardest  knnrre  and  difflcultie 
tliat  now  troabled  him  most,  bending  his  whole  ende- 
vour  how  to  shake  and  o? erthrow  him. 

Anumanui  MarcelUnus,  1809. 

KUES.  Small  pieces  of  bread ;  also  the 
catch-word  in  a  drama,  more  com- 
monly written  cue.  Kne  is  absurdly 
printed  for  hue  in  the  old  edition  of 
the  Returne  from  Pemassus,  but  cor- 
rected by  Hawkins  in  this  passage : 

Master  Kempe,  you  are  very  famous ;  but  that  is  as 
well  for  works  in  print  ss  for  jrour  part  in  kut.  Kempe. 
You  are  still  at  Cambridge  with  size  ku«. 

Orig.  of  Dr.,  iii,  p.  271. 

See  Cues. 
KULLAINE.  One  of  the  English  cor- 
ruptions of  the  name  of  Cologne ;  the 
three  pretended  kings,  whose  bodies 
were  there  shown,  being  famous  per- 
sons in  the  history  of  superstition. 

There  I  wil  bare  yen  sweare  by  our  dere  lady  of 

Bullaine, 
Saint  Dunstone,  and  saint  Donnyke,  with  the  three 

kinges  of  KuUaine.    Gammer  Ourton,  O.  PL,  ii,  80. 

The  description  of  the  exhibition  of 
these  relics,  as  seen  by  Theoph. 
Dorrington  in  1698,  may  be  worth 
transcribing.  The  object  of  his  tra- 
vels was  to  note  the  prevailing  super- 
stitions. 

One  sees  only  what  seems  the  crowns  of  the  heads  of 
three  men,  or  the  tops  of  three  skulls,  for  the  things 
)ook  of  the  colour  of  skulls.  No  person  was  suffered 
to  come  within  where  the  priest  was,  or  to  touch  and 
feel  what  these  things  were ;  but  many  people  about 
had  the  superstition  to  give  the  priests  tilings  to  be 
touched  by  these  sacred  noddles,  which  he  took  and 
held  to  them,  with  a  pair  of  silver  pincers. 
Ob$erv«Uioiu  eonceming  the  preemt  State  qfBeUgion 
in  the  Bmieh  Ckureh,  p.  8S9. 

See  CoLEN* 
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fLA-BEE.    A  corruption  of  let  be. 

Hee'l  purchase  induction  by  simony. 
And  offers  her  money  her  incumbent  to  be. 
But  still  she  replioi,  good  sir,  la-bee. 
If  ever  I  heye  a  man,  square-cap  for  me. 

CleavekauTe  Poemt^HSL 

LACED  MUTTON.  A  cant  expression 
for  a  prostitute.  Mutton  means  the 
same ;  why,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
That  term,  however,  being  once  estab- 
lished, a  laced  mutton  might  only 
mean  one  finely  dressed,  in  lace,  &c. 
In  the  following  passage  it  is  jocularly 
joined  with  lost  mutton,  or  lost  sheep. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  lost  sheep, 
applied  to  such  females,  might  be  the 
original  notion  ;  from  which  the  other 
came,  by  jocular  perversion : 

Ay,  sir :  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  her,  a 
kufd  mutton ;  and  she,  a  la^d  mutton,  gave  me,  a  lost 
mutton,  nothing  Tor  my  labour. 

TmiOent.ofVer.,U\. 
Cook.  O  whom  for  mutton,  or  kid  F 
Child.  A  fine  lae'd  mutton 
Or  two ;  and  either  has  her  frisking  husband. 

B.  Jons.  Uasq.  of  Nat.  Triumph.,  voL  vi,  Whalley. 
And  I  smealt  he  loved  lase  mutton  welL 

Promoe  and  Case.,  6,  pL  i,  p.  14. 

ath  got  me  a  stomack^  and  I 

long  for  lae'd  mutton.    Pit.  Flaine  mutton  without  a 


Las.  Pilcher,  Cupid  hath  got  me  a  stomack^  and  I 
long  for  lae'd  mutton.  Pit.  Flaine  mutton  without  a 
lace  would  serve.       Blurt  Master  Constable,  sign.  B. 

They  were  sometimes  also  laced  by 
the  whip  at  the  house  of  correction  ; 
which  kind  of  discipline  is  called 
ladng  by  Decker : 

The  sturdy  bcgsar,  and  the  lazy  lown. 
Gets  here  nard  hands,  or  la&d  correction. 

Honest  Wh.,  O.  Fl.,  iU,  468. 

See  Mutton.     ** Laced^mutton,  scor- 
tum."     Coles*  Did.  in  loc. 
tLACHRYMABLE.     Sorrowful. 

No  time  yeelds  rest  unto  mv  dnldde  throat 
But  still  I  ply  my  laehrimaile  note. 

Parker's  NigkiiMgide,lBSSL 

LACHRYM^.  The  first  word  of  the 
title  of  a  musical  work,  composed  by 
John  Dowland,  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
The  full  title  was,  '*Laehrima,  or 
seven  Teares  figured  in  seaveu  pas- 
sionate Pavans,  with  divers  other 
Pavans,  Galiards,  and  Almands,  set 
forth  to  the  Lnte>  Viols,  or  Violins^ 
in  five  Parts."  See  Hawkins's  Hist, 
of  Music,  vol.  iii,  p.  325.  The  popu- 
Imrity  of  the  work  appears  from  the 
frequent  allusions  to  it. 
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No,  the  Ban 
r  th*  noon  dance  a  conanto }  hia  bnah 
AA*B  back  a  fire ;  and  his  dog  piping  Imcrymm. 

B.  J<m».  ma$qm§  (/  If  aM  fUMe. 
In  brief  he  la  a  rogue  of  aix  repnevea, 
Four  pardona  o*  coorae,  thrice  pilkMied,  twice  anng 

Uaywut 
To  th'  Tuginali  of  a  eart'a  tafle. 

B.  mnd  Fl.  Fkir  Mttid,  #«.,  p.  400. 
X  woald  hare  all  lorera  begin  and  end  their  prieksong 
with  lacAvyaM,  Hill  they  hare  wept  thennaelvea  aa  dnr 
aa  I  am.  Microcotmu*,  O.  PL.  ix,  ISl 

8nch  mnsiek  m  will  make  yonr  worahipa  dance 
To  the  doleful  tame  of  laerywui. 

M»M$mger^»  MtAi  ^  Hommr,  i,  1. 

It  is  mentioned  as  Dowlaod^s  in  one 
of  Middleton*s  pieces : 

Kow  thon  plaieat  DowlamJTt  Laekrgms  to  thrmaster. 

No  Wit  Uk*  a  Wom»n*8. 

Dowland  is  celebrated  in  the  6th 
sonnet  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim, 
asoally  attributed  to  Shakespeare. 
See  Suppl.,  i,  713. 

Many  other  such  allusions  may  be 
found. 
LACK-LATIN,  from  lack  and  Latin. 
One  ignorant  of  Latin,  an  uneducated 
ignoramus.  Lack  was  formerly  pre- 
fixed at  pleasure  to  words  of  all  kinds, 
like  the  Greek  alpha  privativa,  to 
denote  deficiency.  Thus  we  ha?e 
laek'beard,  lack-brain,  lack-linen, 
lack'lave,  laek4tutret  all  in  Shake- 
speare. King  John  also  was  sumamed 
lack-land  i  in  French,  ians-terre, 

Thej  are  the  Terieat  Uek-latina,  and  the  moat  nn- 
alpbabetical  ragabaahea.       Dise.  <^  a  AVw  W.,  p.  81. 

From  lachy  by  common  analogy  of 
language,  was  formed  lacker,  for  one 
who  lacks,  or  wants;  which  is  ex- 
emplified by  Todd  from  Davies. 

tEzeept  it  be'caaae  would  hee  eate  and  feed, 
Hee*l  atarre  two  cnrea,  fbr  he  can  hardly  reade. 
Thia  rir  John  Lmctlatim§  true  coorae  doth  keepe. 
To  preach  the  teatiy  men  all  fast  aaleepe. 

T^kff's  Wbriet,  16S0. 

fLACKET.    A  footman. 

A  memorin:  he  that  ia  the  princea  remembmnnce. 
A  pediboai  a  fbote  man  or  laeJtey. 

BUotet  VteHonarie,  1669. 

fro  LACKEY.  To  act  as  a  footman 
or  lackey,  t.  0.,  to  go  on  foot. 

Whither  tends  thy  gait, 
That  Tdd  of  hone  and  chariot  At  for  thy  sov'reign 

■tate 
Thon  ktekitti  here.  C^pM.  72.,  nv,  S6S. 

tLADRON.  A  thief.  From  the  Spanish. 

Fed.  Waa  ever  man  of  my  great  birth  and  fortnoe 

AfihmtedthnaP  I  am  become  the  talk 

Of  every  picaro  and  ladrom.  SkirUy's  BnMun,  1662. 

LADT-LONGINGS.  A  popular  name 
for  some  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetables. 
In  making  out  twelve  quibbling 
dishes,  for  a  man  who  was  to  marry 
an  ngly  woman»  there  are  said  to  be 


For  frmU  thete»  fritten,  mdUera*  hartichokea,  and 


LAG,  adj.  Late,  last,  or  slow ;  probably 
from  the  Swedish  lagg,  the  end.  Thia 
word,  though  not  entirely  obsolete, 
occurs  only  in  a  few  phrases,  and  in 
mere  colloquial  use.  It  is  never 
employed  now  as  in  the  following 
passages ; 

Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  eoontamand 
That  came  too  m^  to  see  him  boned.  JUcA.  HI,  ii,  L. 
For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  foorteen  BMionahiiiea 
Lag  of  a  brother.  •£«■''»  i»  t. 


Also  as  a  substantive,  for  the  last  or 
lowest  part : 

The  aenatora  of  Athens,  together  with  the  eoaunun 
Ug  of  people.  Timim  <^  Athnts,  iii,  6. 

Hence  lag-end,  used  for  latter  end  : 

I  oonid  be  weU  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-tnd  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours.  1  Hen.  /K,  t.  1. 

t^  LAG.     To  run. 

Away  the  glutton  Uiggtd,  and  Uockso  highed  to  the 
doore,  expecting,  that  as  he  was  larded,  so  hee  vonld 
be  gardea  with  some  or  other. 

Jfcn  in  the  Moome,  1609. 

fLAlD.    Buried. 

He  had  atmck  up  load  mnaick,  and  had  plaid 
A  jig  for  joy  that  Calamy  was  laid. 

wiWt  lUr  BormU,  167Q,  p.  81. 

LAIR.  The  haunt  or  resting  place  of 
a  beast,  wild  or  tame.  Foreign  ety- 
mologies have  been  attempted,  but  it 
seems  most  naturally  deduced  firom  to 
lay;  layer,  a  place  where  they  lay 
themselves  down.  The  word  is  still 
occasionally  used  in  poetry,  having 
been  preserved  by  Milton  and  Dryden. 
It  is  now  applied  only  to  wild  beasts 
of  the  savage  kind ;  but  the  following 
authorities  show  that  it  was  nsed  also 
for  other  species.  In  hunting  it  was 
a  technical  term. 

The  impreaaion  where  any  deer  hath  reposed  or 
harboured,  we  call  a  layr. 

Ottitleman*t  BtcretUumf  8to  ed.,  p.  16. 
They  oft  dialodg'd  the  hart,  and  aet  their  hooaea 

where 
He  in  the  broom  and  brakea  had  long  time  made  his 

lejfrt.  Drayton^  Pt^oth.,  xiii,  p.  914 

She  once  should  see 
Her  flocke  againe,  and  drive  them  merrily 
To  their  flowre-decked  layrty  and  tread  the  shores 
Of  pleasant  Albion.    Browne,  Brit,  fast.,  II,  i,  p.  18. 

Used  here  for  pasture : 

More  hard  for  hungry  steed  t*  abstaine  firom  pleasant 
tare.  S^ens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  viii,  89. 

"  Spenser  has  nsed  it  for  the  ground : 

This  gyant's  son  that  liea  there  on  the  Lure, 
And  headlesae  heape,  him  nnawarea  there  caught. 

Ibid.,  IV,  viii,  61. 

TuBser  spells  it  layer,  and  seems  to 
use  it  for  country,  speaking  of  his 
own  birth : 
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It  came  to  pan,  that  lx>ni  I  was, 
Of  linage  fcood,  of  gentle  blood. 
In  Essex  layer,  in  village  fair, 
Tliat  KivenhaU  hight 

Author'*  Itfe,  p.  140,  ed.  167S. 

liAKIN,  9.  A  coUoqaial  contraction  of 
ladykiny  which  is  a  diminntive  of 
endearment  for  lady.  Thus  our  lakin 
was  our  lady,  and  meant  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Bj'r  lalnn,  I  can  go  no  flirther,  sir; 
My  old  bones  ache.  Temip.^  iii,  8. 

By'r  lakin^  a  parlooa  fear.  Mids,  N.  Vr.,  iii,  I. 

By  our  laJtiti,  syr,  not  by  my  will. 

SkeUoH*s  Mmgmfietnee. 

Why  the  editors  of  Shakespeare 
printed  it  as  one  word  in  the  Tempest, 
and  as  two  in  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  I  cannot 
■ay.  See  By'r  lakin. 
LAMB,  DR.  A  reputed  conjurer  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  who,  after 
being  tried  for  witchcraft,  and  for  a 
rape,  was  at  length  murdered  by  the 
mob,  on  the  supposition  that,  with 
the  aid  of  the  devil,  he  assisted  the 
dnke  of  Buckingham  in  misleading 
the  king. 

Conld  conjore  there,  above  the  school  of  Westminster, 
and  Dr.  Lamb  too. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  Ist  Intermfan. 
Who  coi^nred  in  Tuttle-fieids,  and  how  many,  when 
they  never  came  there ;  and  which  boy  roae  upon 
Dr.  Lamb  in  the  likeness  of  a  roaring  lion,  that  ran 
away  with  him  in  his  teeth,  and  has  not  devoor'd 
him  yet.  /N^,  8d  Intermean. 

He  is  probably  alluded  to  under  the 
name  of  Dr.  Lambstones,  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
It  is  said  to  a  conjurer. 

But  trace  the  world  o'er  yon  shall  never jrane 
Up  so  mnch  gold,  as  when  you  were  in  England, 
And  call'd  yourself  Dr.  lambUotut.        Act  v,  p.  410. 

fLAMBASTB.  To  beat  severely. 

Whine  not,  my  love ;  his  fury  streieht  will  waste  him ; 
Stand  off  awhile,  and  see  how  lie  lambaste  him. 

Britanma  Triumphans,  1637. 

To  LAMB6AKE,  v.  To  beat  or  basti- 
nado. 

While  the  men  are  fsine  to  beare  off  with  eares,  head, 
and  shoulders.  Happy  may  they  call  that  daie 
whereon  they  are  not  umbsakid  before  night. 

Discow.  of  New  World,  p.  115. 

The  following  is  probably  the  same 
word : 

First,  with  this  hand  wonnd  thus  about  here  haire, 
And  with  this  dagger  lustilie  lambaekt, 
I  would,  y  faith.  Death  of  Bob.  B.  of  Hunt.,  sign.  K  1. 
tWith  that  five  or  six  wives  started  up  and  fell  upon 
the  oolUar,  and  gave  unto  him  halfe  a  score  of  sound 
lambeuies  with  uieir  cudgels. 

Oreen^s  Dtsecnry  qf  CootnageylWi. 

ST.  LAMBERT'S  DAY.  The  seven- 
teenth  of  September.  This  saint, 
whose  original  name  was  Landebert, 


but  contracted  into  Lambert,  was  a 
native  of  Maestricht,  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  was  assassinated  early 
in  the  eighth.  See  Butler's  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  st  Sept.  17. 

Be  ready,  as  your  Kves  shall  answer  it. 

At  Coventry,  upon  St.  Lambert's  Da^.     BUh.  U,  U  1< 

tro  LAMBSKIN.     To  beat. 

I  would  have  Towz*d  my  spirits,  belabour'd  my 
invention,  beaten  my  braines,  thump'd,  bumbasteo, 
strapadocd,  lambski'nd^  and  clapperdaw'd  my  wits,  to 
have  mounted  her  praise  one  ana  thirtie  yarns  beyond 
the  moone.  Taiglor*s  Workes,  1680. 


LAMBS- WOOL,  9.  A  favorite  liquor, 
among  the  common  people,  composed 
of  ale  and  roasted  apples  ;  the  pulp 
of  the  roasted  apple  worked  up  with 
the  ale,  till  the  mixture  formed  a 
smooth  beverage.  This  is  clearly 
implied  in  the  following  prescription 
for  mixing  apples  with  water  in  the 
same  manner : 

The  pnlpe  of  the  rosted  apples,  in  nnmber  fonre  or 
five,  according  to  the  greatnesse  of  the  apples  (es^ 
cially  the  poniewater),  mixed  in  a  wii^e  quart  of  faire 
water,  laboured  togeUier  untill  it  come  to  be  as  apples 
and  ale,  which  we  call  lambes-wooll. 

Johnson's  Oerard,  p.  1480. 
A  cupp  of  lambs-wool  they  dranke  unto  him  then. 
The  King  and  the  Miller,  Percy's  BeUques,  iii,  184. 
Now  croa'ue  the  bowle 
With  gentle  lambs-wooH, 
Add  sugar,  and  nutmegs,  and  ginger. 

Herrtcfs  Foems,  p.  876. 
Lay  a  crab  in  the  Are  to  rost  for  lawAswooL 

Old  Wiv^s  TaU,  by  0.  Fsele,  A  4^  b. 

Fanciful  etymologies  for  this  popular 
word  have  been  thought  of;  but  it 
was,  probably,  named  from  its  smooth- 
ness and  softness,  resembling  the 
wool  of  lambs. 
LAMENT,  9.    Lamentation. 

And  these  eiteraal  manners  of  Uune$U 
And  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief. 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  torti^d  soul. 

Bich.  IJ,  hr,  1. 
Leave  your  grating, 
?or  these  are  but  grainnmtical  laments. 

White  Devil,  O.  PI.,  vi,  868. 
And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tonjnie. 

Sh.  Maps  qfLucr.,  SuppL,  ii,  668. 

This  word,  perhaps,  hardly  required 
to  be  here  introduced. 

tSuch  bootlesse  plaints,  that  know  nor  meane  nor 

end, 
Do  but  increase  the  flonds  of  thy  lament. 

Tanered  and  Gismund,  1S93. 

tLAMISH. 

I  could  no  refrayne  but  bequeath  it  to  the  prfvlei 
leafe  by  leafe  as  I  read  it,  it  was  so  ugly,  dorbeUicalU 
and  lamish.  Nash,  Fierce  Fenilesse,  169S. 

LAMM, «.    A  plate ;  from  lamina,  Latin. 

But  be  strake  rhalantus  just  upon  the  gorget,  so  at 
he  hatred  the  lamms  thereof,  and  made  his  liead  almost 
touch  the  back  of  his  hone. 

Fembr.  Jrcul.t  lib.  iU,  p.  S69. 
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What  it  means  in  the  following  place, 
I  have  not  discovered  : 

Can'st  tboa,  poore  lambe,  become  aaotber's  lamme, 

Tbui.f  p.  S96« 

It  is  addressed  to  a  lamb,  and  appears 
to  be  intended  for  some  play  upon 
that  word. 
To  LAMP.    To  shine. 

Ykindled  fint  above. 
£iiiODgtt  th'  etenull  spheres,  and  lammng  bW. 

Spent.  F.^.,m,m,\. 
And  bappy  lines  1  on  vhich  with  starry  bght 
Those  temptHff  eyes  will  deign  sometimes  to  look. 

IbU.,  Somut,  \. 
A  cheerliness  did  with  her  hopes  arise. 
That  hmped  cleerer  than  it  did  before. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  riii,  84. 

LAM  PASS,  s.  A  disorder  incident  to 
horses  and  other  cattle.  "  An  excres- 
cence of  flesh  above  the  teeth." 
Markham,  Way   to  get  Wealth,  p. 

His  horse  possest  with  Uie  glanders,  troubled  with 
the  lamfass.  Tarn.  Skr^  ii,  1. 

Hava  i«  bettiaSf  the  Utmuu,  a  disease  in  the  mouth  of 
beasts,  when  such  long  barbies  grow  in  their  mouUiea, 
that  they  cannot  well  feed.  Miiuk.  ^pon.  I>iet. 

Hava  is  Spanish  for  a  bean. 
fLAMPORS.  A  sort  of  thin  silk.  From 
the  Dutch. 

Before  the  stoole  of  estate  satt  another  mayde,  all 
clothyd  in  white ;  and  her  face  ooveryd  with  white 
lampors.  In  her  right  hand  a  red  croese,  and  in  her 
left  hand  a  chalice,  with  the  sacrament. 

Letter  dated  1659. 

iTo  LANCE.    A  sea-term. 

That  whether  we  did  Koe  by  sunne  or  moone. 

At  anytime,  at  midnieht,  or  at  noone. 

If  «'e  did  launee,  or  if  to  land  we  set. 

We  still  were  sure  to  be  halfe  sunke,  and  wet. 

Ta^lor^i  Worket,  1680. 

LANCEGAYE.  A  kind  of  spear,  pro- 
hibited to  be  used  by  the  statute  of 
7  Rich.  II,  cap.  13.  Cotoel.  Two 
writers  in  the  Censura  Literaria,  have 
mistaken  the  latter  syllable,  ffaye,  for 
a  separate  word,  and  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  explain  it.  See  vol.  x,  158 
and  368.  Camden  mentions  it  in 
his  Remains,  but  does  not  explain  its 
form: 

To  speake  of  lease  weapons  both  defensive  and  offen- 
Bive  of  our  nation,  as  their  pavad,  bnselard,  launceffay, 
Blc,  «'ould  be  endlesse  and  needlesie,  when  we  can 
do  nothing  but  name  them.  BematHes,  p.  809. 

The  other  two  are  not  much  better 

known. 

Tyrwhitt    remarks    that    the    prior 

editors  of  Chaucer  had  improperly 

split  the  word  into  two,  and  quotes 

the  Rolls  of  Parliament  for  it. 

And  the  said  Eran,  then  and  there,  with  a  Utune«vajf 
smote  the  said  William  'Aresham  thronghe  the  hoaj  a 
foote  and  more,  whereof  he  died. 

Note  OH  Cant,  Tales,  v.  IS68S. 


LANCE-KNIGHT,  s.  Said  to  mean  a 
common  soldier,  and  to  be  a  Flemish 
term.  See  Gifford  on  the  following 
passage,  where  Brainworm,  disguised 
like  a  maimed  soldier,  says, 

Well,  now  I  must  practice  to  get  the  true  garb  of  one 
of  these  Uutce-knigkte.  my  aim  here,  and  my — 

Be.ManinkteH^u^fL 

The  context  seems  rather  to  imply 
that  it  meant  a  disabled  soldier,  one 
who  had  received  a  kind  of  knight- 
hood from  the  point  of  a  lance,  dis- 
charging him  from  common  service ; 
hut  I  know  of  no  other  example  of 
the  word. 
LANCEPESADO,  LANCEPESADE,  or 
LANCEPRISADO.  An  officer  under 
a  corporal,  or  a  commander  of  ten 
men,  the  lowest  officer  of  foot.  It  is 
more  accurately  defined  by  Grose  : 

The  Uuieepesata,  mupeeade,  or,  as  the  present  term  is, 
lanee  eer^oral,  was  ori^nally  a  man  at  arms  or  trooper, 
who.  having;  broken  his  lance  on  the  enemy,  and  lost 
his  hone  in  l^h^  was  entertained  as  a  volunteer 
assisunt  to  a  captain  of  foot,  reeeiTiug  his  pav  as  a 
trooper  until  he  could  remount  himself;  from  oeing 
the  oompaniim  of  the  captain,  he  was  soon  degraded 
to  the  assistant  of  the  corporal,  and  at  present,  does 
the  duty  of  that  officer,  on  the  pay  of  a  pnvate 
soldier. 

A  note  adds, 

Laneepeeate  is  a  word  derived  fhmi  the  Italian,  Xcxre- 
epeeatu,  which  is  a  broken  or  spent  lance. 

MiiU.  JnHq, 

Lance-pe9sade,  French.  Laneeprezado 
Match  is  one  of  the  characters  in 
Heywood's  Royal  King  and  Loyal 
Subject. 

Quit  your  place  too. 
And  say  you're  counseU'd  well,  thou  wilt  be  beaten 

else 
Bv  thine  own  laneeprisadoes,  when  ther  know  thee, 
Tliat  tuns  of  oil  of  roses  will  not  cure  thee. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Thierry  /•  Tkeod^  ii,  2. 
But  if  it  [desert]  ever  get  a  company 
(A  company,  pray  mark  me,)  without  mooe^r. 
Or  private  service  done  for  the  general's  mistress, 
With  a  commendatory  epistle  from  her, 
I  wiU  turn  lancepeeade. 

Mauinaer,  Maid  of  Ron.,  iii,  I. 
But,  noble  landfftritdo,  let  us  have  a  sea-sonnet  before 
we  lanch  forth  in  our  adventure  frieot. 

lady  Alimony,  sign.  F  4w 
tAnd  some  (through  want)  are  tum'd  base  pimpa  and 

panders ; 
The  watchfnll  oorporall  and  the  Uau^reaado 
Are  marcliauts  tum'd,  of  smoaky  Tnnidado. 

Taylor's  Wbrkss,  1630. 
ITo  th*  Indies  of  her  arm  he  flies. 
Fraught  both  with  east  and  western  prize ; 
Which  when  he  had  in  vain  assaid, 
Arm'd  like  a  dapper  Uutee-preeade 
With  Spanish  pike,  he  broacht  a  pore. 
And  so  both  made  and  heal'd  the  sore. 

Cletuetand's  Poems,  1051. 

LANCER,  the  same  as  lancet. 

And  cut  themaelvet,  after  thai  manner,  with  knivev 
and  lancers.  I  Kings,  xviii,  S8!. 

*    This  word  has  been  silently  changec 
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to  Umeet*,  in  modern  editions,  and 
even  in  some  as  old  as  1708.  It  was 
not  noticed  in  Johnson,  before  Todd*8 
edition ;  but  is  in  all  the  early  con-' 
cordances.  BuUokar  has  the  odd  and 
Tulgar  corruption,  Launcelot,  as  the 
right  word.  The  same  word  is  appa- 
rently intended  here ;  but  in  the  sense 
of  lance-bearer : 

It  into  Bhirert  splits  my  qaivering  mtlt, 
To  see  thy  Utnceere  notes  so  run  a  Uit. 

Clirosophuit  lin«i  prefixed  to  Oojfton. 

Lancer  is  now  reviyed,  and  made  a 
modem  word,  by  the  institution  of 
troops  bearing  lances.  For  the  early 
use  of  it  in  that  sense,  see  Todd. 
fLANDCOAL.  According  to  Fuller, 
this  term  was  applied  to  coal  brought 
from  Mendip,  Bedworth,  &c. 

To  LAND-DAMN.  A  word  used  by 
Shakespeare,  which  has  occasioned 
Bome  controversy.  If  it  be  derived 
from  land  in  the  nsnal  sense,  it  pro- 
bably meant  to  close  up  and  confine 
with  earth,  as  water  is  held  in  by  a 
dam ;  in  which  case  we  must  read 
datnm,  not  damn.  If  the  latter  ter- 
mination be  preferred,  Dr.  Johnson's 
interpretation  will  appear  the  best: 
**  I  will  damn  or  condemn  him  to  quit 
the  land/'  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
derives  it  from  Utnt,  or  land,  urine ; 
and  explains  it  to  stop  his  urine^ 
which  he  might  mean  to  do  by  total 
mutilation;  and  there  is  this  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  his  explanation,  that 
it  suits  best  with  the  current  and 
complexion  of  the  whole  speech,  which 
is  gross  with  the  violence  of  passion, 
and  in  other  parts  contains  indecent 
images  of  a  similar  kind.  See  Lant. 
Dr.  Farmer's  conjecture  of 'laudanum 
him,"  in  the  sense  of  "  poison  him," 
has  no  probability  to  recommend  it. 

Yoa  are  abvs'd,  and  by  lome  pntter-on 

That  will  be  damn'd  forH ;  would  I  knew  the  nllain, 

I  would  UtMd-damn  him.  Wint,  TtUe^  ii,  1. 

LANDERER,  originally  LAUNDER.  A 
man  employed  to  wash ;  whence 
laundress.  But  query,  is  this  word 
contracted  from  lavandihe,  French, 
or  made  from  the  English  word  laund, 
a  lawn,  on  which  clothes  were  usually 
dried  1 


Diaeasee  that  new  land  are  dry  throatet  and  wet 
backea.  For  the  first,  the  first  part  of  cancer  [can]— 
is  very  spTereigno}  but  the  latter  must  be  beholden 
to  the  Imderer,  OwWe  Aheutnaeke,  p.  28. 

See  Laund,  &c. 
tLAND-LEAPER,  or  LAND-LOPER. 
A  vagabond. 

Erro.  .  .  .  Bodeitf,  coiirenT,  Tagabond.  Aroge: 
a  land  leaper :  a  vagaUbnd :  a  runagate.  NomencUUor. 
Yon  are  sore  where  to  find  me,  wherat  I  was  a  laM4- 
loper  as  the  Dutch-man  saith,  a  wanderer,  and  subject 
to  incertain  removes,  and  short  sojonma  in  divers 
places  before.  So»eW$  Famihar  Letters,  16l>0. 

whether  the  governors  of  the  oommonweaidth  have 
suffered  palmesters,  fortune-tellers,  stage-players, 
sawee-boxes,  enterlnders,  puppit  players,  loyterers, 
vafrabonds,  kmdleapers,  and  such  like  eoiening  make- 
shifts, to  practise  their  cogdn^  tricks  and  roaish 
trades  within  the  cireuite  of  his  anthoritie,  and  to 
deceive  the  simple  people  with  their  vile  foreerie  and 
palterie.  Newton^  TryaU  of  a  Mtm*s  owne  Setfe^  1598. 

tLANDSKIP.  The  old  form  of  the 
word  landscape.  In  the  second  of 
these  extracts  the  word  is  curiously 
corrupted. 

Well-shadow'd  Uatdskip,  fare-ye-weU; 
How  I  have  bv'd  you,  none  can  telL 

Witte  Beereattont,  1664. 
Thou  hast  thy  kuUs-ehipe,  and  the  painters  try 
With  all  their  skill  to  please  thy  wanton  eye. 
Here  shadowy  groves,  and  craegy  mountains  there. 

lumdolfVs  Poems,  164S. 

fLAND-WHEALE.    A  land-Wister  ? 

And  all  this  hurlv  burly,  is  for  no  other  purpose  but 

to  stop  the  mouth  of  this  land-vheaU  Shrove-Tuesday. 

.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

LANFUSAy  by  whom  sir  J.  Harring- 
ton makes  Ferraw  swear,  without 
authority  from  his  author,  in  the 
following  lines,  was  not  a  deity,  but 
the  mother  of  Ferraw : 

But  he  that  kiird  him  shall  abuy  therefore. 

By  Macon  and  Lanjvsa  he  doth  sweare, 

And  straiKht  pcrform'd  it,  to  the  knight's  great  paine. 

For  with  his  poUax  out  he.dasht  liis  braine. 

Sarringt.  Ariost,,  xvi,  54. 

Stanza  73  of  this  book  of  Ariosto,  has 
no  mention  of  these  oaths;  but  the 
poet  makes  the  same  person  swear  so 
in  another  place;  as, 

And  bv  Lan^sa*s  life  he  vow'd  to  use 

Mo  helmet  till  such  time  he  got  the  same 

Which,  8cc.  B.  i,  St.  SO. 

In  the  original, 

Che  giuro  per  la  vita  di  Zanfitsa,  IM. 

Harrington  here  observes,  in  the  mar- 
giUf  ''This  is  a  fit  decorum,  so  to 
make  Ferraw  to  swere  by  his  mother's 
life,  which  is  the  Spanish  manner." 
The  Italian  commentators  say  the 
same.  The  excellent  Latin  version  of 
Marchese  Barbolani  gives  it  thus : 

Per  caput,  o  Lampkusa^  tunm,  dehinc  semper  npertum 
Ferre  vovet  frontem,  nisi  caseide  content  ilia 


Bolandus  ouaro  victor,  in  Asprimontis  arena, 
Abstulit  Almontis  quondam  de  vertice  ssevi. 


St.  30. 
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fLANGOON.    A  8ort  of  wine. 


Soipition  then  I  wmsht  awaj; 

WiUi  old  toyoon  tnd  cleaiuing  whey. 

GcUantry  a  U  Modi,  p.  16. 


LANGRET,  from  being  lonp.  A  sort  of 
false  dice»  that  more  readily  came  up 
quater,  or  tray,  than  any  other 
number;  exactly  contrary  to  those 
vhich  were  so  formed  as  to  avoid 
those   two   numbers.      See    Bab'b 

CATEB  TSA. 

lint  yon  mint  knoir  a  Ungrtt,  vhich  it  a  die  that 
nmple  men  have  leldom  heard  of,  but  often  seene  to 
their  eoet ;  and  this  ia  a  well  favoured  die,  and  seemeth 
good  and  aqunre,  jet  it  is  forged  loneer  upon  the 
e^ter  and  ffM  than  any  other  way,  and  therefore  it  is 
eaUed  a  UngrH.  Jrt  of  Juggling,  1C1 S  C  4. 

As  for  dice,  he  hath  all  kina  of^sortes,  Ailiams, 
langreUf  bard  ouater  traies,  hie  men,  low  men,  some 
stcmt  with  qaiwsilTer,  some  with  gold,  some  ground. 

JTit^s  Mwty,  O. 

LANGUISH,  ».,  for  languishment,  or 
the  state  of  languishing.  The  languish 
of  the  eye,  or  of  the  manner,  is  still 
used;  but  that  refers  to  the  ap- 
pearance only,  this  to  actual  weak- 
ness. 

What,  of  death  too,  that  rids  oar  dogs  of  langm^  f 

Ant.  jr  CUop.,  v,  2. 
One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languuk, 

Rom.  /•  Jul,  i,  S. 

Mr.  Todd  has  added  an  example  of 
languishes  in  the  plural,  as  from  All's 
Well,  i,  2 ;  but  all  the  editions  have 
languishings,  in  that  place. 
LANNEB.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Lanier, 
French. 

The  hmntr  is  a  hawk  common  in  all  countries,  espe- 
cially in  France— she  is  lesser  than  the  falcon-gentle. 
You  may  know  the  Itmnert  by  these  three  tokens  *.  1, 
they  arc  blacker  hawks  than  any  other ;  8,  they  have 
less  beaks  than  the  rest;  3,  and  lastly,  they  are  less 
aimed  and  pounced  than  other  faulcons. 

Omll.  Beer.,  8vo  ed.,  p.  51,  6S. 
The  Untner  and  the  lanneret  are  accounted  hard 
hawks,  and  the  very  hardieat  of  any  that  are  in  ordi- 
nary, or  in  common  use  amongst  us  at  this  present 
time.  Latham,  vd.  ii,  p.  9. 

That  young  kumerd 
Whom  you  have  such  a  mind  to}  if  you  can  whistle 

her 
To  oome  to  fist,  make  trial,  play  the  young  falconer. 
Middl  /-  Bowlig'9  Spanuk  Gtpsie,  act  iv. 

LANSKET.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
this  word ;  but  by  the  context  in  the 
following  passage,  it  seems  to  mean 
the  pannel  of  a  door,  a  lattice,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  A  man  who 
has  been  relating  the  proceedings  of 
some  women  who  were  shut  up 
together,  is  asked  how  he  knows  it, 
and  his  answer  is 

1  peep'd  in 
At  a  loose  kmsket,  B.  jr  Fl.  Tamtr  Tamed,  ii,  6. 


LANT.  Urine.  Saxon.  Coles  has 
"  Lant,  urina ;"  and  ''  to  lant,  urinft 
miscere.' '  The  latter.  Skinner  also  has. 

To«r  frequent  drinking  ooontry  ale  with  Umi  int. 

eiaptkonu'i  WU  m  a  ConstaiU,  16S9. 

To  LANT.  V.  To  wet  with  urine.  Coles 
has  " Lant,  urina;*'  and  "to  lanf, 
urina  miscere.*'  Skinner  has  the 
same,  and  derives  it  from  hland, 
lotium,  Saxon. 

But  were  soon  retnmed  to  thdr  quondam  dqection, 
when  thev  found  their  ears  nngnented  with  wsLim 
water,  well  lanted  with  a  viscous  ingredient. 

The  Spaniard,  a  Novel,  Lond^  1719. 

It  had  been  before  said,  that  madam 
Gylo  had  "  extracted  it  like  a  spider 
from  her  own  bowels."  See  the 
notes  to  the  passage  quoted  under 
Lantify. 

iMv  hostess  takings  wiQiibe  very  small. 
Although  herCoM^  ale  be  nere  so  strong. 

Marriage  Broahar,  IMS'. 

LANTERN  AND  CANDLE  LIGHT  was 
anciently  accounted  one  of  the  cries 
of  London,  being  the  usual  words  of 
the  bellman.  It  is  mentioned  as  such 
in  the  following  passage : 

Lanthom  and  eandU  light  here. 
Maids  ha  light  there. 

Thus  go  the  cries,  fcc.  Hegio.  Bape  ^Laertce, 
Dost  roar,  bulchin,  dost  roar?  th'  ast  a  goodf ronndval 
voice  to  cry  lantern  and  candle  light. 

Decker's  Satirom.,  Or.  of  Dr.,  iii,  170. 
Ko  more  calling  of  lanthom  and  candle  light. 

Hegw.  Sdward  IT,  1636. 

Hence  two  tracts  of  Decker's  had  the 
title  of  Lanthom  and  Candle-light,  or 
the  Belman,  &c. 

[Two  ^  other  tracts,  also  by  Decker, 
are  entitled  ''English  villanies,  &c., 
discovered  by  lanthorne  and  caudle- 
light,  and  the  help  of  a  new  cryer, 
called  O-Per-Se-O,  1648,"  &c.] 

tit  is  saide,  Lawrence  Lucifer,  that  you  went  up  and 
downe  London  crying  then  like  a  lanteme  and  candle 
man.  Nash,  Pierce  Fenile$$e,  U93. 

LANTERN-LERRY.  A  term  either 
coined  or  applied  by  Jonson  to  luigo 
Jones,  in  the  verses  called  an  expostu- 
lation to  him.  It  seems  to  mean  some 
trick  of  producing  artificial  light. 

1  am  too  fat  for  euvy,  he  too  lean 

To  be  worth  envy ;  henceforth  I  do  mean 

To  pity  him,  as  smihug  at  his  feat 

Of  tantem-lerrv,  with  niiiginous  heat 

Whirline  his  whimsies,  by  a  subtilty 

8uck*d  from  the  veins  ot  shop-philosophy. 

,J^^.,13B,Whalley. 

These  lines  seem  to  give  some  colour 
to  the  usual  application  of  Lanlkom 
Leatherhead;  but  see  the  following 
article. 
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LANTHORN  LEATHERHEAD,  in  the 
Bartholomew  Fair  of  Ben  Jonson,  has 
been  generally  thought  to  have  been 
drawn  for  Inigo  Jones,  against  whom 
the  poet  has  vented  his  ire  in  various 
ways.  Some  degree  of  rivalry  re- 
specting the  court  masques,  for  which 
Jonson  was  the  poet,  and  Jones  the 
machinist,  or  some  misunderstanding 
in  the  conduct  of  them,  probably 
occasioned  their  quarrel.  Mr.  Gifford, 
however,  has  given  strong  reasons 
against  the  supposition  that  Inigo 
was  satirised  in  this  character;  or 
that  their  disagreement  had  com- 
menced so  early.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  Jones  was  certainly  in  Italy  when 
this  play  was  produced. 

To  LANTIFY.  To  moisten  with  urine. 
In  the  following  passage,  probably, 
moistened  only ;  but  used  as  a  con- 
temptuous word : 

A  goodly  peece  of  paiTpftcH  ClMtfte], 
A  Uttle  Ua^Ud,  to  hold  the  gikUng. 

A  WiUom't  IncoMt.  Udii,  act  li,  to.  S,  p.  87,  fiitt 
printed  from  llS.  Oxon.,  1814. 

LAP.     Cant  term  for  porridge. 

Here's  panniim,  and  lof,  and  good  poplars  of  yarmm. 

Jonal  drew,  O.  PL.  z,  887. 

LAP,  TO  LIE  IN.  To  Ue  at  a  lady's 
feet,  reclining  the  head  on  her 
lap,  was  sometimes  termed  lying  in 
her  lap,  and  was  not  an  unusual 
point  of  gallantry.  Hamlet  says  to 
Ophelia, 

Lady,  shall  I  Ue  in  your  knf 

ilfina  aown  at  OpkeUaUfeet.) 

And  directly  after  adds, 

I  mean  mjr  head  upon  fcmr  U^.  Hand.,  iii,  2. 

Thus  Gascoiene : 

lb  lie  along  in  udiea'  Umpti, 

Green  KmghCs  Fwewett,  kc. 

I  suppose,  therefore,  Benedict  means 
to  die  in  this  posture  at  the  feet  of 
Beatrice,  when  he  says, 

I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lapt  and  be  buried 
in  thine  eyes.  Muck  Ado,  ▼,  3. 

This  piece  of  gallantry  was  often  ex- 
hibited even  in  public : 

Ushers  her  to  her  coach,  Uee  at  her  feet 
At  solemn  masques,  applauding  what  she  laughs  at. 

B.andFL  Queen  of  Corinth. 

To  lay  anything  in  a  person's  lap, 
meant  to  put  it  totally  into  their 
possession : 

Now  ha? e  I  that  which  I  desir*d  so  long, 
Zay'ii  in  mjr  lap  by  this  foud  woman  here. 

Daniel,  Fhilotas,  p.  201. 


[Lefi  in  the  laps,  embarrassed.] 

tViden  me  tois  consilitB  irapeditum  esse.  Dost  thoa 
not  see  me  brought  in  the  oriars,  or  left  in  the  Utp», 
through  thy  devise  and  oounsaile  P 

Terence  in  Snglith,  16l4i. 

[.Off  taith  your  lap,  a  drinking 
phrase.] 

tl  my  selfe  have  oftentimes  dined  or  supped  at  a  great 
mans  boord,  and  when  I  hare  riseu,  tne  senrants  of 
the  house  have  euforc'd  me  into  the  seller  or  buttery, 
where  (in  the  way  of  kindnesse)  tbey  will  make  a 
mans  belly  like  a  sowse-tub,  and  inforce  mee  to  drinke, 
as  if  they  had  a  commission  under  the  divels  flpreat 
scale,  to  murder  men  with  drinking,  with  such  a  aeale 
of  complementall  oratory,  as,  off  with  your  Up,  wind 
up  your  bottome,  up  with  your  taplash,  and  many 
more  eloquent  phrases,  which  Tully  or  Demosthenet 
never  heard  of.  Taylor's  Wbrkee,  1A30. 

LAPWING,  s.  The  green  plover,  or 
pe-wit.  Trinffa  vanellus.  This  bird 
is  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  to  draw 
pursuers  from  her  nest  by  crying  in 
other  places ;  other  birds  also  do  it, 
as  the  partridge.  This,  however,  was 
formerly  the  subject  of  a  proverb: 
''The  lapvnng  cries  tongue  from 
heart ;"  or,  '*  The  lapwing  cries  most, 
furthest  from  her  nest.'*  Ray's  Prov,, 
p.  199. 

Thonsh  'tis  mj  familiar  sin 
With  maids  to  seem  Cue  lapwtnff,  and  to  jest 
Tongue  far  fxum  heart.  Meas.for  Meat.,  i,  6. 

Far  from  her  nest  the  U^ptrinff  cries  awav. 

Com.  orErron,  iv,  9. 
Wherein  yon  resemble  the  lo^wing,  who  crieth  most 
where  her  nest  is  not 

Ales,  and  Campaspe,  ii,  2,  O.  PI.,  ii,  106. 
H'as  the  lapwing**  cunning,  I'm  afraid,  my  lord. 
That  cries  most  when  she's  farthest  from  the  nest. 

Matnnger'e  Old  Law,  iv,  9. 

The  translator  has  introduced  the 
allusion  into  the  following  passage  of 
Tasso,  but  without  any  authority  from 
the  original : 

Like  as  the  bird^  that  having  close  imbarr'd 

Her  tender  yuung  ones  in  the  springing  bent^ 
To  draw  the  searcher  fiartlier  ftrom  the  nest. 
Cries  and  complains  most  where  she  needeth  least. 

Eaiff.  Taeso,  vi,  80. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  bird  was 
also  proverbially  remarked ;  namely, 
that  the  young  ones  run  out  of  the 
shell  with  part  of  it  sticking  upon 
their  heads.  It  was  generally  used  to 
express  great  forwardness.  Thus 
Horatio  says  .it  of  Osrick,  meaning  to 
call  him  a  child, and  a  line  forward  one: 

This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his  head. 

Haml.,  V,  3. 
Forward  lapwing  I 
He  flics  with  the  shell  on  his  head. 

r/a^tfDCTi?,O.PL,vi,266. 
Such  as  are  bald  and  barren  beyond  hope 
Are  to  be  separated  and  set  by 
For  ushers  to  old  countesses :  and  coachmen 
To  mount  their  boxes  reverently,  and  drive 
Like  lapwings  with  a  shell  upon  their  heads 
Thorow  the  streets.      B.  Jon$.  Staple  of  New*,  iii,  2. 
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The  bald  head  being  uncovered,  would 
make  that  appearance.     See  Bare. 
LARDARIE.     A  larder.     Lardarium, 
low  Latin. 

Hien  will  1  lay  oat  all  my  Uwiwit 
Of  cheese,  of  cnicknellB,  curds,  and  clowted  creame. 
BamefieW*  4ffectiMiaU  Skep.,  1594. 

LARE.     See  Lair. 

fLARDING-STFCK.  The  practice  here 
alluded  to  still  prevails  in  France. 

Lardarium,  quo  coqni  carnea  configiuit  immiaao  lardo. 
Lardoire.  A  larding  stick,  wherewith  cooket  oae  to 
drawe  lard  through  flesh.  JiowiencUtor. 

LASK,  9,  A  corruption  of  lax,  a  flux. 
Coles,  and  all  the  old  dictionary- 
makers,  have  it.  "A  lax,  dysenteria, 
&c.  to  have  a  latk^  dysenterift  labo- 
rare."  Cole».  So  also  Cotgrave: 
"A  laske,  fluxe  de  ventre,*'  &c.  So 
also  Minshew,  Skinner,  and  Junius ; 
and  Howell,  Lex.  Tetr. 

Bat  to  oomemore  partirnlarly  to  the  garden  skirwort, 
if  the  jaioe  thereof  be  drunke  with  goat's  milke,  it 
itayeih  the  flaie  of  the  belly  railed  the  laske, 

Phil.  Holland's  Pliny,  vol.  ii,  p.  41,  c. 
That  done,  there  eame  opon  him  such  a  laske,  that  it 
caused  him,  8u;.  Cavendish,  L.  of  Wolsey. 

The  polished  red  bark  [of  chesnuts]  boyled  and 
drunk,  doth  stop  the  laske,  the  bloody  flize,  hue, 

LoMffham^s  Garden  of  Health,  4to,  1633,  p.  188, 
and  paasim. 

fLASKING,  occurs  as  a  sea-term. 

Which  eaptaine  Weddell  perceiving,  iraree  being 
able  to  shun  it,  he  called  to  the  master,  and  told  hira 
the  purpose  of  the  enemy,  to  avoyd  which  danger,  he 
commanded  the  master  to  beare  a  little  Uunng  to 
separate  them  further  each  from  other,  that  he  mi^ht 
have  more  roome  to  go  betweene  them ;  the  vice- 
admirall  of  the  enemy  seeing  the  James  beare  up  so 
lasHngt  she  likewise  bore  up  with  her. 

Taylor's  Wbrkes,  1630. 

To  LATCH.  To  catch,  in  a  general 
sense.  Thus,  a  latch  to  a  door 
meant  originally  a  catch  to  it ;  from 
IseccaUy  Saxon.  We  now  use  the 
verb  only  as  derived  from  that  noun  ; 
as,  to  fasten  by  the  latch :  but  the 
old  sense  is  said  to  be  still  current  in 
the  north.  The  first  folio  of  Shake- 
speare has  latch,  in  the  following 
passage^  where  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions, before  Capell's,  and  the  Vari- 
orum of  1813,  had  substituted  catch: 

But  I  have  words 
That  would  be  hoa  I'd  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  lateh  them.  Mad.,  iv,  8. 

Which,  though  it  now  sounds 
strangely,  was  probably  the  original 
word.  Spenser,  in  his  Shep.  Kal., 
March,  says  that  Cupid  often  latched 
the  stones  which  were  thrown  at  him 
(v.   93);    and  this  is   explained  by 


E.   K.   '"caught."      Where  latched 

occurs  in  Mids.  N.  Dr.  the  com- 
mentators (after  Hanmer)  explain  it 
as  from  lecher,  French,  to  lick  or 
smear  over ;  but,  as  no  other  instAnce 
of  it  in  that  sense  has  occurred,  I 
should  rather  understand  it,  caught, 
or  entrapped : 

But  hast  thou  ^et  latched  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love  juice,  as  1  did  bid  thee  do? 

Act  iii,  scene  9. 

It  is  true  the   direction  given  had 
been,  *'  anoint  his  eyes." 
LATED.     Arriving  late,  surprised   by 
the  night.     We  now  say  belated. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  oS  day ; 

Kow  spurs  the  lated  traveller  ^>ace 

To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Maeh^  iii,  S. 

See  also  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iii,  9. 
It  is  cited  also  from  Greene's  Orpha- 
rion.     See  Todd. 
fLATHE.     An  old  north  country  term 
for  a  barn. 

The  northern  man  writing  to  his  neighbour  mav  aay, 
My  lathe  standeth  neere  tlie  kirkegarth,  for  My  barne 
standeth  neere  tlie  church-yard.  But  if  he  should 
write  pubhkdy,  it  is  fittest  to  use  the  moat  knovue 
aords.  Cooi^s  English  SchooUmaster,  163i. 

LATTEN.  An  old  word  for  brass; 
from  laifon,  or  l^ton,  French.  Used 
also  as  an  adjective.  Ritson  says  it 
is  '*  certainly  tin "  (Remarks  on 
Shakespeare,  p.  13)  ;  f^nd  Kersey's 
Dictionary  says,  *'  Iron  tinned  over," 
which  is  exactly  our  plate-tin:  but 
that  both  are  wrong,  the  following 
authorities  show.  Jonson  uses  it  as 
answering  to  orichalcuro,  and  so  all 
the  old  dictionaries  and  vocabularies 
explain  it.  The  etymology  also  points 
out  the  same.  Laiton,  savs  the 
French  Manuel  Lexique,  '*  Metal 
compost  de  cuivre  rouge  et  de  cala- 
mine," which  is  brass. 

I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilboe. 

MST.  Ir.  19^.,  i,  !• 

This  is  sneeringly  said  by  Pistol  of 
Master  Slender,  whom  he  means  to 
call  a  base  useless  weapon,  as  one  of 
brass  would  be.  See  Bilboe.  The 
passage  is  perfectly  clear,  and  re- 
quired neither  the  conjectures  nor 
amendments  of  the  commentators, 
after  Theobald  had  restored  it. 

The  hau'boy  not,  as  now,  witli  latten  bound. 
And  rival  w^itli  tlie  trumpet  for  his  sound. 

B.  Jons.  Transl.  of  Hot.  Art  of  Poetry,  p. 
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From  the  words. 

Tibia  non,  at  nunc,  orichaico  vincta,  tabceqne 

Zonula. 

Congealing  Engtiah  tin,  Grecian  gold,  Roman  latten, 

allin  a  lump.  Unffwi,  O.  PL,  v,  176. 

In  the  latter  passage  a  pun  seems  to 
be  intended  between  latten  sxid  Latin, 
the  subject  of  the  speech  being 
languages.  There  is  also  a  colloquial 
pun  of  Shakespeare's,  on  the  same 
word,  recorded  by  L'Estrange  (the 
nephew  of  sir  Roger)  in  the  follow- 
ing terms'. 

Sliakespeare  was  godfather  to  one  of  Ben  Jon8on*8 
children ;  and  after  the  chriatening,  being  in  a  deep 
study,  Jonaon  came  to  choir  him  up,  and  asked  liim 
why  he  was  so  melancholy  ?  No,  faith,  Ben,  says  he, 
not  I;  bat  I  have  been  considering  a  great  while 
what  should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  bestow  upon 
my  god-child,  and  I  have  resolved  at  last.  1  prythee 
what?  says  he.  I  faith.  Ben,  I'll  e'en  give  him  a 
dozen  good  UUt^n  spoons,  and  thon'shAlt  translate 
them.  Earl.  MSS.,  No.  6395. 

A  pleasant  raillery  enough  on  Jon- 
son's  love  for  translating;  it  is 
repeated  by  Capell  in  his  notes  on 
Henry  VIII.  See  Spoons  andAposTLB 
Spoons.  The  truth  of  the  tale  has, 
however,  latterly  been  questioned. 
LAVE-EAR'D,  for  lap-eared.  Long,  or 
flap-eared. 

A  lare-ear'd  asse  with  gold  may  trapped  be. 

HalPs  Satires,  ii,  2,  p.  S9. 

Thus  lavinff  is  used  for  lapping  or 
flapping,  by  the  same  author : 

His  ears  hang  Uning  like  a  new-lugg'd  swine. 

iv,  1,  p.  65. 

Thus  laver  lip  is,  probably,  only 
another  form  of  the  same  word, 
metaphorically  used;  hanging  lip, 
quasi  lap-ear^ d  lip : 

Let  his  laver  lip 
Speak  in  reproach  of  nature's  workmanship. 

Mariton,  Sat.,  v,  p.  169. 

To  LAVEER.  Properly  to  work  a  ship 
against  the  wind,  by  tacking,  or 
changing  its  course.  Instanced  from 
Lovelace  and  Dryden,  in  Todd's 
Johnson,  but  very  imperfectly  de- 
fined. It  is  not  now  in  use,  unless, 
perhaps,  in  nautical  language ;  but 
lord  Clarendon  has  the  substantive 
made  from  it. 

LAYEERER,  s.  One  who  thus  tacks, 
or  works  up  against  the  wind. 

Thev  [the  schoolmen]  are  the  best  laveerert  !u  the 
world,  and  wonld  have  taught  a  ship  to  have  catched 
the  wind,  that  it  should  have  gained  half  in  half, 


world,  and  would  have  taught  a  ship  to  have  catched 

the  wind,  that  it  should  hi  " 

though  it  had  been  contrary 

JSuays,  vol.  i,  p.  S53,  repr.  1816. 

LAVENDER.      This  plant  was    con- 
sidered  as  an  emblem  of  affection. 
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Some  of  such  flow*rs  as  to  his  hand  doth  hap'. 
Others,  such  as  a  secret  meaning  bear ; 
He  from  his  lass  him  lavender  hath  sent 

Shewing  his  love, and  doth  requital  crave; 
Him  rosemary  his  sweetheart,  whose  intent 

Is  that  be  should  her  in  remembrance  have. 

Drayton,  Eel.,  ix,  p.  1430. 

To  lay  in  lavender  was  also  a  current 
phrase  for  to  pawn ;  because  things 
pawned  are  carefully  laid  by,  like 
clothes  which,  to  keep  them  sweet, 
have  lavender  scattered  among  them  : 

Good  faith,  rather  than  thou  shouldst  pawn  a  rag 
more,  I'll  lay  my  ladyship  in  lavender,  if  I  knew 
''here.  Battwird  Hoe,  O.  PL,  iv,  279. 

In  R.  Brathwaite's  Strappado  for  the 
Devil,  is  an  epigram  "  Upon  a  Poet's 
Palfrey  lying  in  Lavender  for  the 
discharge  of  his  Provender ;"  p.  154. 
The  same  allusion  is  also  in  the 
following  passage,  where  a  horse  is 
spoken  of: 

Sander.  The  ostler  will  not  let  me  have  him,  von  owe 
tenpence  for  his  roeate,  and  sixpence  for  stuffing  my 
mistriss  saddle.  Fer.  Here,  viilaine,  goc  pay  him 
strait.  Sander.  Shall  I  give  them  another  pecke  of 
lavender?  Fer.  Out,  slave,  and  bring  them  presently 
to  the  dore.  Taming  Skr.,  6  pi.,  vol.  i,  p.  186. 

But  the  poore  gentleman  paics  so  deere  for  the 
lavender  it  is  laid  up  in,  that  if  it  lie  long  at  a  broker'i 
house,  he  seems  to  ouy  his  apparell  twice. 

Greenes  Qutp,  in  Earl.  Misc.,  v.  406. 

These  quotations  fully  illustrate  the 
following  passage  of  Ben  Jonson's 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 
which  would  be  otherwise  obscure : 

And  a  black  sattin  suit  of  his  own  to  go  before  hef 
in ;  which  suit  (for  the  more  iweet'ning)  now  lies 
in  lavender,  ^ct  iii,  8. 

In  Coles's  Dictionary,  "to  lay  in 
lavender**  is  translated  "pignori 
opponere." 

Hence  a  pawnbroker  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  some  old  drama,  whose 
name  is  not  given : 

A  broaker  is  a  city  pestilence, 
A  moth  that  eats  np  gowns,  doublets,  and  hose, 
One  that  with  bills  loada  smocks  and  shirts  together, 
16  Hymen  close  adultery  [qu.  ?],  and  upon  them 
Strews  Uaender  so  strongly  that  the  owneri 
Dare  never  smell  them  t^ter. 

CotgroM^  Engl.  Treat.,  p.  84^ 

It  is  also  a  phrase  generally,  for  any- 
thing nicely  laid  by  for  use : 

He  takes  on  against  the  pope  without  mercy,  and  has 
a  jest  still  in  lavender  for  Bellarmine. 

Earths  Mier.,Chu.%d. 

Sometimes  for  laying  by,  in  any  way, 
even  in  prison. 

tBut  then  for  a  prince  to  have  both  his  legs,  and  the 
one  half  of  his  thighs  lopt,  saw'd  hack'd,  hew'd,  torn, 
and  raah'd  off,  and  so  the  third  part  of  a  mans 
letiRth  laid  up  in  lavender  before  he  has  half  done 
with  them,  I  must  needs  confess,  I  do  not  very  well 
approve  of  it.  Tie  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 
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tHither  all  Mutt  of  lurmenti  Tetort  ia  ^iflgrfanage. 
whilit  he  playing  the  pimp,  lodges  the  tabby  petticoat 
and  nuMK  breechra  together  in  the  Mme  bed  of 
lattnder.  Tw«h$  Ingenious  CkaraeterSt  1686. 

fLAYER.     Explained  in  the  example. 

fhe  water  atone  or  Ut9er  of  a  kitchin:  the  place 
where  the  icalUon  waabeth  the  diahct.  NowuneUtcr. 

LAVEROCK.  The  lark.  Saxon.  Lark 
18  contracted  from  it.  The  ase  of 
it  is  more  common  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  than  with  English  writers. 
Iz.  Walton  spells  it  leverock: 

Here  lee  a  black-bird  feed  her  young; 
Or  the  Ifterock  build  her  neat. 

jingler's  ITuk.  It.  Walton,  p.  200,  ed.  1815. 

LAUND,  or  LAWND,  now  lawn.  A 
smooth  open  space  of  grass  land. 
Lande,  French. 

Undrr  this  thick  nown  brake  we'll  ahrond  onraelTes, 
For  throttich  thia  lauTul  auon  the  deer  will  come. 

Z  Hen.  FI, m,l. 
And  they  that  trace  the  shady  Unmdt, 

Old  Flay  of  Orlando  J\trio$o,  l&M. 
Some,  sliding  throu|ch  the  lavnd  their  bodies  sleek, 
At  who  should  say  shame  leaa  than  force  we  fear. 
Scud  to  the  oopa.  Fanshaw'e  Im$.,  ix,  7S. 

Dryden  has  used  it.     See  Todd. 
LAUNDER, «.     A  washer.     Lavandier, 
French.   From  this  our  present  word, 
laundress,  is  clearly  derived;  unless 
both  are  from  laund.  See  Landerer. 

Amylnm  is  takrn  for  starch,  the  use  of  which  ia  best 
known  to  laundert.  Haven  qf  Health,  c.  iv,  p.  28. 
This  effeminate  love  of  a  woman  doth  so  womanize  a 
man,  that  if  he  yield  to  it,  it  will  not  only  make  him 
an  Amnion,  but  a  lannder,  a  distaff-spinner.  8cc. 

Pembr.  Areadl,  cited  by  Todd. 

To  LAUNDER.    To  wash. 

Oft'  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne. 

Which  on  it  had  conceited  charactera, 
Laundring  the  silken  ftgurrs  in  the  brine. 

SAakesp.  Later* t  Complaint ,  Suppl.,  i,  740. 
Sudda  Umnders  bands  in  p— e,  and  atarchea  them. 

Herriek,  p.  109. 

This  discipline  must  have  been  very 
necessary  to  beards,  when  worn  long; 
accordingly,  we  read  of  their  being 

Prun'd,  and  starch'd,  and  lander^d. 

Hndikra*,  H,  i.  171. 

It  is  used  also  for  that  mode  of 
washing  gold,  which  is  now  called 
sweating,  and  is  joined  with  clipping 
or  shaving  it : 

Aye,  and  perha^  thy  neck 
Within  a  nooae,  for  tnmdnmg  gold,  and  barbing  it 

B.  Jont.  AUk^  i,  1. 

LAVOLTA,  or  LAVOLT.  A  kind  of 
dance  for  two  persons,  consisting  a 
good  deal  in  high  and  active  bounds. 
By  its  name  it  should  be  of  Italian 
origin ;  but  Florio,  in  Volta,  calls  it 
a  French  dance,  and  so  Shakespeare 
seems  to  make  it : 

They  bid  us  to  the  English  dancing  acboola, 
And  teach  kmtltat  bin,  and  awift  conntoa. 

jrm.F.iii,(. 


I  cannot  ting. 
Nor  heel  the  high  U»oli,  nor  sweeten  talk. 
Nor  play  at  subtle  gamea ;  fair  nrtoea  all. 
To  wnich  the  Gredana  are  moat  prompt  and  pregBant 

Tro.  and  Crau^  vr,  i. 

It  is  thus  described  by  air  John 
Davies,  in  his  poem  on  dancing : 

Tet  there  ia  one  the  most  delightfkil  kind, 

A  lofty  jumping,  or  a  Iraping  round. 
Where  arm  in  aim  two  dancers  are  entwin'd. 
And  whirl  themaelyea,  with  strict  emtanoementa 

boand; 
And  atill  their  feet  an  anapcat  do  sound. 
An  anapest  ia  all  their  music's  song. 
Whose  first  two  feet  are  abort,  and  third  ia  long. 

Stanxa70. 

The  following  passage  represents  it 
much  in  the  same  manner: 

So  may  yon  see  by  two  Uttalto  danced. 

Who  face  to  face  about  the  house  do  hop ; 
And  when  one  mounts  the  other  is  advanced. 

At  once  they  move,  at  once  they  both  do  atop. 
Their  gestures  shew  a  mutuall  oouscent. 

An  Old  Fashioned  Lote,  1694,  cited  by  CapeU ; 
voL  iii,  p.  74. 

Of  its  origin,  Scot  speaks  conformably 
to  the  etymology : 

Item,  he  saith,  that  theae  night-walking  or  rather 
night-dansinK  witches,  brongnt  out  of  Italia  uUo 
Fiance  that  dance  which  is  calied  la  wolta. 

Discovery  of  Witehcrafi,  E  6,  b. 
tAnd  laatlv.  Snap  the  belly-fnend,  «-hoae  taste 
In  well-fed  flesh  than  fruit  finds  more  repast ; 
Whose  blood,  like  kids  upon  a  motly  plain. 
Doth  skip  and  dance  Utalto's  in  each  vein. 

Taylor's  Workes^  16S0. 
tHenee  Brauron's  god  to  Tauriminion, 
And  you  letaUoring  corybants  begon. 

WilU  Reereatiam,  1654. 

LAVOLTETERE.  s.  A  dancer  of  la- 
voltas.  Apparently  a  word  arbitrarily 
coined  from  the  other. 

The  second,  a  lawoltetere,  a  saltatory,  a  dancer  witb  a 
kit  at  his  bum ;  one  that,  bv  teaching  great  madonnas 
to  foot  it,  haa  miraculously  purchased  a  xibauded 
waistcoat,  and  four  clean  pair  of  socks. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Fair  Maid  of  the  In»,  iii,  1. 

LAUREAT,  POET.  Formerly  a  r^ular 
degree  in  our  universities,  as  well  as 
those  abroad,  the  graduate  being 
laured  donaius.  This  is  fully  ex- 
plained by  Farmer,  in  his  Essay  on 
Shakespeare,  p.  49,  n.  2d  ed.  Hence 
Skelton  obtained  the  title  of  laureat, 
as  in  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Farmer. 

Skelton  wore  the  lawrell  wreath. 
And  paat  in  schoels,  ye  knoe, 

says  Churchyarde,  in  the  poem  pre- 
fixed to  his  works ;  and  master 
Caxton,  in  his  preface  to  the  Boke  of 
Eneydos,  1490,  hath  a  passage,  which 
well  deserves  to  be  quoted :  "  I  prmye 
master  John  Skelton,  late  created 
poete  laureate  in  the  unyversite  of 
Oxenforde,"  &c.  I  find,  from  (Hr. 
Baker's  MSS.,  that  oar  laureat 
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admitted  ad  eundem  at  Cambridge: 
*<An.  D.  1493,  et  Hen.  YIL  nono, 
conceditar  JohaDoi  Skelton,  poete 
in  partibnB  transmarinis  atqae  Oxon. 
Laurea  omato,  ut  apud  nos  eadem 
decoraretor,"  &c.  Dr.  Fanner  refers 
also  to  Knight's  Colet,  p.  122. 
Recherchea  mr  lea  Poetes  Couronnez, 
by  Resnely  Mem.  de  Lit.,  vol.  z. 
See  also  the  account  of  the  laureate, 
both  in  the  ancient  and  modern  signi- 
fication, in  Warton*s  Hist,  of  Poetry, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  128 — 130;  who  was 
afterwards  himself  a  laureate 
flh  LAW.  To  take  the  law  upon  a 
person  ;  to  persecute  him  with  law. 

From  spightfall  words  they  fell  to  da^en  drawing. 
And  after  each  to  other  threatned  Uamng,. 

HaringtotCs  Spigramtt  16S8. 
*  He  hunt!  on  Sondaies,  and  wreuglea  for  tythet ;  yet 
he  nidome  or  nerer  goeth  to  law  with  his  neighbours. 
His  fences  are  so  good,  that  no  mans  cattle  can  come 
into  his  erouiid ;  and  his  owne  are  so  ringed  and 
yoakt,  and  fowifc,  that  they  nerer  trespasse  on  any 
other  man.  Bick  CaHnttJumuhed  wttk  Varitlu  of 
BxeeOeni  DueriptUmt,  ISld. 

A  LAY,  «.,  for  a  wager.  It  is  now 
obsolete.  Johnson  gives  only  one 
authority  for  it,  which  is  from 
Graunt;  it  occurs,  however,  in  Shake- 
speare more  than  once.  Mr.  Todd 
has  added  others. 

Post,  I  dare  yon  to  this  match;  here's  my  ring. 
PkU.  I  will  hare  it  no  lay.  lack.  By  the  gods  it  v 
one  I  cjfmb.t  i,  5. 

My  fortunes  to  any  by  worth  naming,  this  crack  of 
yonr  lore  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was  befort. 

OtMlo,u,Z. 
Cliff.  My  sonl  and  body  on  the  action  both. 
Tork.  Ldntdtollayl  address  thee  instantly. 

8  Hen.  VJ,  r,  9. 

Other  authors  are  quoted  for  it  in 
Todd*s  Johnson. 
LAY,  adj,^  for  unlearned.  A  remnant 
of  old  times,  when  all  persons  not 
clerical  were  supposed  to  be  un- 
learned; and  ''legit  at  clericus"  was 
an  exemption  from  punishment. 

Fbr  then  all  months  will  judg^  and  their  own  way. 
The  leam'd  have  no  more  pnvilege  tlian  the  Itof. 

Sfn  Jotu.  Bpigr.,  182. 

-f LAY.     Used  for  Ua, 

Battled  with  Python  in  the  fallowed  2«r«. 

FeeW9  Workes,  i,  109. 

fTb  LAY  ALONG.    To  knock  down. 

To  overthrow,  lay  alona,  and  destroy,  stemo. 

Witkab^  DietUmarii,  ed.  1608,  p.  909. 

fTo  LAY  OFF.     To  wash. 

I  pre'thee  if  thou  wilt. 
Stay  for  me  till  I  hare  in  yon  fresh  fount 
Layd  off  the  sweat  and  dust  that  yesterday 
1  soyld  me  with.  Jminia,  1638. 

To  LAY  IN  ONE'S  DISH.  To  object 
a  thing  to  a  person,  to  make  it  an 


accusation  against  him.  Coles  trans- 
lates it,  ''aliquid  aiicui  ut  crimen 
objicere." 

Last  night  you  lay  it,  madam,  m  ow  Hitk, 
How  that  a  maid  of  oars  (whom  we  must  cheek) 
Had  broke  yoar  bitches  leg. 

Sir  John  Earr.  Epigr.,  i,  97. 

Butler  has  used  it : 

Think'st  thon  'twill  not  htlaidV  tk*  disk 
Thoutom'dst  thy  back?  quoth  Echo,  pisk. 

irHii6nu,I,iii,rer.909. 

To  LAY  IN  ONE'S  LIGHT  was  occa- 
sionally  used  in  a  similar  sense. 

What  tho'  fearce  Pharao  wrought  mysehef  in  thy 

•yght. 
He  was  a  pagan,  lay  not  thai  in  omr  hykt. 

Bod's  Promises,  0.  PL,  i,  97. 

To  LAY  ON  LOAD.  To  strike  violently 
with  repeated  blows. 

The  greater  strokes,  the  fiercer  was  the  monster'a 

awlesse  fight ; 
So  thnt  the  Qreekes  and  Troyans  all  misdoubt  their 

dreadlesse  knieht ; 
Still  Hercules  did  lay  on  load. 

Wamef^s  Albions  England,  i,  4,  p.  14. 

They  fell  from  words  to  sharpe,  and  laid  on  load 

amaine, 
Untill  at  length  in  fight  higlit  Irenglas  was  shun. 

Mirr.Jor  Magistr.,  C.  J.  CMar,  p.  134. 

His  readv  souldiers  at  a  beck  obay. 
And  on  the  foes  courageous  load  they  lay. 

8yl9.Du3art.,iV,m,%, 

LAYES,  for  Laises,  or  loose  women ; 
from  Lais,  the  Grecian  courtesan. 
At  least,  I  can  make  nothing  else 
of  it. 

But  how  may  men  the  sight  of  beautie  shun 
In  England,  at  this  present  dismaU  day? 

All  Toid  of  veiles,  like  Layes,  where  Udies  nan. 
And  rome  about  at  every  feast  and  play. 
They  wandrins  walke  in  every  street  and  way. 

Mirr.  May.,  p.  917,  by  Blennerhasset 

LAY-STALL.  A  dunghill;  according 
to  Skinner,  from  lay  and  stall,  be- 
cause they  lay  there  what  they  take 
from  the  stalls  or  stables.  Coles  also 
renders  it  by  "sterquiliniuro."  Also 
any  heap  of  dirt,  rubbish,  &c.  Per- 
haps it  is  rather  a  .stall,  or  fixed 
place,  on  which  various  things  are 
laid;  q.  d.  a  lay -place,  a  lay-heap. 

Scarce  could  he  footing  And  in  that  fowle  way, 

For  many  corses,  like  a  great  laystall. 
Of  murder^  men  which  therein  strowed  lay. 

Spens.  F.  ^.,  I,  t,  58. 
Tlie  soil  that  late  the  owner  did  enrich, 

Him,  his  fair  herds,  and  goodly  flocks  to  feed. 
Lies  now  a  leystall,  or  a  common  ditch, 
Where  in  tneir  todder  loathly  paddocks  breed. 

Drayton's  Moses,  p.  1683. 

Insomuch  that  the  rery  platforme  thereof  remayned 
for  a  great  part  was^  and  as  it  were,  but  a  laystaU 
of  filth  and  rubbish. 

Stowe's  Swsey  of  London,  p.  61. 
fThese  are  the  right  pattemes  of  au  industrious 
bawd,  for  shee  pickes  h^  living  out  of  the  laystall  or 
duughill  of  our  Tiees.  Taylor's  Workss,  1630. 
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t^  LAZE.    To  loll  or  lie  indolently. 

But  Cupid  laeeth  'mongst  the  faiery  iBStei, 
Whose  clere  complexion  he  oft  sweareth  paues 
Hit  mother  Venas,  whom  all  heaven  doth  seeke. 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  1600,  MS. 
Par  on  the  glane,  and  on  hearb  pillowes  lette. 

Whiting's  Albino  and  BeUama,  1838. 

d  LEA.  A  field.  Saxon.  Not  quite 
obsolete  in  poetry,  having  been  pre- 
served by  Milton,  &c.  The  usage  of 
such  a  poet  embalms  a  word. 

Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough -lorn  leas. 

Tinum  of  Athens,  iv,  8. 
Thence,  rushing  to  some  country  farme  at  hand, 
Breaks  o'er  the  yeoman's  mounds,  sweeps  from  his 

land 
His  hurvest  hope  of  wheat,  of  rye,  and  pease, 
And  makes  thatchannell  which  was  sliepherd's  lease. 

Browne,  Brit.  Put.,  I,  ii,  p.  52. 

The  same  author,  with  the  careless- 
ness of  his  time,  in  page  66  writes  it 
leyes, 
LEACH,  or  LEECH.  A  physician  or 
surgeon;  from  /^ec,  Saxon.  This 
word  also  has  been  used  occasionally 
by  very  late  writers ;  particularly  in 
the  burlesque  style,  where  obsolete 
words  are  always  retained  for  a  time, 
before  they  finally  perish. 

Make  war  breed  peace;  make  peace  stint  war ;  make 

each 
Prescnbe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leaek. 

Timon  of  Athens,  v,  6. 
And  streightway  sent,  with  carefull  diligence. 
To  fetch  a  teach,  the  which  had  ^ut  insight 
In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience, 
And  well  could  cure  the  same,  his  name  was  Patience. 


Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  x,  28. 
t  Where  is  Esculapins?  who  goes  ror  him? 
lie  hale  the  leach  from  hell  to  cure  my  paine. 

Nero,  1«07. 

fLEACH.     A  sort  of  jelly. 

To  make  a  leach  of  almonds. — Take  half  a  pound  of 
almonds  blanched,  beat  them  in  a  mortar,  and  add  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  and  strain  them ;  add  more,  two 
spoonfuls  of  rose>wat«r,  and  a  grain  of  musk,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  the  whitest  ising-glass,  and  strain 
them  a  second  time  for  your  use. 

Closet  ofBarities,  1706. 

LEACH-CRAFT,  #.  The  art  of  medi- 
cine  or  surgery. 

We  study  speech,  but  others  we  persuade ; 
We  leaeh'Crqft  learn,  but  others  cure  with  it. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immort.  of  Soul,  Introd. 

LEACH-MAN.  The  same;  compounded 
of  leach  and  man. 

Oft  have  I  seene  an  easie  soone-cnrde  ill. 

By  times  procesae,  surpasse  the  leachman*s  skill 

Semedy  of  Love,  a  Poem,  1602,  B  2,  apud  Capell. 

To  LEAD  APES,  prov.  The  employ- 
ment jocularly  assigned  to  old  maids 
in  the  next  world.  The  phrase  is 
still  in  use,  and  is  inserted  here 
rather  to  show  how  old  it  is,  than  to 
explain  it  as  obsolete.  As  ape  occa- 
sionally meant  a  fool,  it  probably 


meant  that  those  coquettes  who  made 
fools  of  men,  and  led  them  about 
without  real  intention  of  marriage, 
would  have  them  still  to  lead  against 
their  will  hereafter.     See  Ape. 

Therefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the 
bear-herd,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell.  Muck  Ado,  ii,  1. 

Hay  ley  gives  other  fanciful  conjee- 
'  tures  as  to  the  origin  of  the  proverb ; 
but  he  says  that  he  had  not  found 
it  in  any  author  before  Shirley,  from 
whose  School  of  Compliment  he  brings 
an  instance.  Essay  on  Old  Maids, 
vol.  iii,  p.  158. 
fLEADEN-HEELED.  Slow ;  heavy  in 
moving. 

This  may  serve  to  shew  the  difference  *twixt  the  two 
nations,  the  Uaden-heeld  pace  of  the 'one,  and  the 
quick-sUver'd  motions  of  the  other. 

H(fweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

fLEAF.     The  fat  round  the  kidneys  of 

What  saT  you  to  the  leafe  or  flecke  of  a  brawne  new 
kild,  to  be  of  weight  eieht  pound,  and  to  be  eaten 
hot  out  of  the  bores  bell]r  raw  P  much  good  doe  you, 
gallants,  was  it  not  a  glorious  dish  ? 

Taylor^s  Workes,  1630. 

LEAGUER,  s.  The  camp  of  the  assail- 
ants  in  a  siege;  not  a  camp  in 
general :  whence  a  besieged  town 
was  said  to  be  beleaguered. 

We  will  bind  and  hoodwink  him,  so  that  he  shall 
suppose  no  other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the 
leaguer  of  the  adversaries,  when  we  bring  him  to  our 
own  touts.  AWs  WeU,  iii.  6. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  said-  to  be 
Dutch  or  Flemish, 
lb  LEAME,  V.     To  flash,  or  shine. 

And  when  she  spake  her  eyes  did  leame  as  fire. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  34. 

LEAMES,  s.  Gleams,  flashes,  flames  ; 
from  the  Saxon.  It  is  used  by 
Chaucer. 

When  fierie  flakes,  and  lightnyng  leames, 
6an  flash  from  out  the  skies. 

Kendall's  Poems,  1677,  CapelL 


Then  looking  upward  to  the  heaven's  leames. 

Mir r  for  Map. 
And  fatall  day  our  leames  of  light  hath  shet,  [aliut] 


(irr  for  Mao.,  Sachnlle's  Ind.,  p.  256. 


And  in  the  tomb  our  ashes  once  be  set. 

Jasp.  Heyw.  in  Ceni.  Lit.,  ix,  894. 

f  Whose  skill  hath  scattered  quite 

The  dottdes  of  poets  pen. 
And  hath  by  glisteryng  leames  of  light 

To  biinde  and  eylesae  men. 

Verses  pref.  to  KendalTs  Epigrttmmes,  1677. 

jl  LEASH,  s.  A  string,  or  thong,  by 
which  a 'dog  is  led  along.  Lesse, 
French.  Skinner  says  that  a  leash, 
in  the  sense  of  three  together,  is 
derived  from  the  same,  it  being 
unusual  to  unite  more  than    three 
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dogs  to  lead  together;  and,  I  pre- 
sume, usual  to  uuite  that  number. 
From  the  dogs,  it  was  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  game  caught  by  them, 
and  thence  into  general  use.  It  was 
used  also  for  the  string  by  which  a 
hawk  was  held. 

WhAtIvas,Iam; 
More  ■traininK  on,  for  plucking  back ;  not  following 
Mj  Uash  unwilliugly.  fTtnt.  TaU,  iv,  S. 

K*ett  like  a  fawning;  greyhound  in  the  Utuh, 
To  let  hiui  tlip  at  will.  CorioL,  i,  8. 

Minks  and  Lun, 
(Gray  bitches  both,  the  best  that  ever  run) 
Held  in  one  leash,  have  leap'd,  and  sirain'd,  and 

whiii'd 
To  be  restram'd.  Sylv.  Du  Bartat,  IV,  iii.  3. 

This  curiously  illustrates  the  passage 
above  given,  from  the  Winter's  Tale. 
Sometimes  written  lease: 

Those  mat«rial8  or  appendices  of  his  place  [a  for- 
Tester's],  home,  Utaet  and  bill,  he  resigns. 

Clitus*9  miMMies,  p.  47. 
Lease,  or  Uask,  is  a  small  long  thong  of  leather  by 
which  the  fiiulconer  hoideth  his  hawk  fast,  folding  it 
many  times  about  bia  finger. 

Qtntlemttn's  Rfcreat.,  8vo ;  Faule.  Terms  taken 
from  LathaMy  p.  7. 

[Leash  was  commonly  used  for  a 
trio.] 

f  Yon  shall  see  dame  Erronr  so  pUiie  her  parte  with  a 
l^ke  of  lovers,  a  male  and  twoo  femalles.  &c. 

Biehe  kis  Farewell,  1581. 

To  LEASH,  V,     To  unite  by  a  leash. 

And  at  his  heels 
LeasVi  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire, 
Cronch  for  employment.  Hen.  V,  Cliorus  1st. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  hounds 
here  leashed  in  are  three  in  number, 
/amine,  stoord,  and  fire;  which  illus- 
trates Skinner's  remark  above  cited. 
This  is  the  only  instance  I  had  met 
with;  but  Mr.  Todd  adds  a  very 
remarkable  one,  in  which  Cerberus, 
the  three-hetided  dog,  is  said  to  be 
leash' d  to  himself: 

Cerberus,  from  below. 
Must,  Uask*d  to  himself,  with  him  a  huntinjr  go. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta,  p.  S3. 

If  we  may  trust  the  quarto  edition  of 

Lyly's  Midns,  leashed,  or  leasht,  was 

used,   at  least   among    hunters,   for 

beaten    with    a    leash.     Subsequent 

editions   changed   it  to  lasKd;    but 

the  explanation  afterwards  given,  by 

the  same  speaker,  seems  to  confirm 

leasht: 

If  I  catch  thee  in  the  forest,  thou  shalt  be  Uasht. 

Act  iv,  sc.  2. 

He  afterwards  says,  that  "a  boy 
leasht  on  the  single,"  means  '<  a  boy 


beaten  on  the  taile  \Dith  a  leathern 
thong  r     Ibid. 

This  thong  could  only  be  the  leash ; 
and  this  also  affords  a  convenient 
etymology  for  the  word  lash;  better, 
indeed,  than  most  that  have  been 
attempted. 
LEASING.  Lying.  This  Saxon  word 
has  been  preserved  in  memory,  though 
not  in  use,  by  its  occurring  in 
the  church  version  of  the  Psalms. 
Ps.  iv,  2. 

Now  Mercury  indue   thee    with  leasing,  for  thou 

speakest  well  of  fools.  Twelfth  Night,  i,  5. 

Fur  I  have  ever  verify'd  my  friends 

(Of  whom  he's  chief)  with  all  the  size  that  verity 

Gould,  without  lapsing,  suffer ;  nay  sometimes. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 

I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw ;  and  in  his  praise 

Have  almost  stamp'd  the  leasing.  Coriol.,  v,  3. 

But  that  false  pilgrim  which  that  Uanng  told. 

Spens.  P.  q.,  I,  vi,  48. 

Prior  and  Gay  have  used  it.  See 
Todd. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  Ascham. 
a  man  of  learning  and  a  grammarian, 
commenting  upon  this  word,  in  one 
of  the  places  where  it  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  wholly  mistakes  its  meaning, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  came  from  to 
leese,  which  means  to  lose.  Chaucer  s 
lines  are  these : 

Hasard  is  veray  moder  of  lesinges. 
And  of  deceitel  and  cursed  forsweringes. 

Where  its  sense  is  sufficiently  fixed 
by  its  being  united  with  deceit  and 
forswearing;  but  Ascham  says,  "True, 
it  may  be  called  so  if  a  man  consider 
how  many  wayes  and  how  many 
thinges  he  loseth  thereby;  for  first 
he  loseth  his  goodes,  he  loseth  his 
time,"  &c.  Toxophilus,  p.  49,  repr. 
See  to  Leese. 

LEASOW,  s.  A  pasture.  Mr.  Todd 
has  very  properly  shown,  that  this 

«  word,  which  is  now  only  known  as 
the  appellative  of  Shenstone's  Ferme 
Orn^e,  was  once  a  general  word, 
derived  from  the  Saxon  leswe,  Shen- 
stone  probably  found  the  name  esta- 
blished at  that  place  by  ancient  use. 

LEAST  AND  MOST,  or  MOST  AND 
LEAST,  for  they  are  equivalent.  All, 
the  whole  of  any  number ;  one  and 
all,  great  and  small. 

With  th'  isles  thereof,  and  Geta  all  the  east. 
Of  Asia  all  the  islands,  most  and  least. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  (kracaUa,  p.  176. 
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'KoBgtt  them  iUeeto  ftrowed  vMtefnll  Art, 
Invenominir  the  hetrta  otwuat  and  Uati, 

nUrf.  Tatao,  riii,  73. 

In  the  followiiig  passage  it  seems  a 
little  doubtful  whether  the  same  sense 
is  intended : 

Can'st  thov  not  My  any  thing  to  that,  Diocon,  with 
least  or  most  t  Gamwur  GurUm,  O.  PI.,  ii,  7S. 

fTo  LEAVE.  To  cease  to  do  a  thing ; 
to  discontinue. 

Yet  l^  he  not  with  Inatfnll  eyea  to  gaxe 
Upon  her  beantye  adniirably  cieere. 

The  New  MeUmotffuma,  1600,  liS.,  i,  63. 
Aa  I  am  told  the  pope  hath  sent  divert  bnlla  agunat 
this  aport  of  bulling,  yet  it  will  not  be  left,  the  nation 
hath  taken  auch  an  babitnall  delight  in  it. 

HoweWt  FamifUr  Letten,  16M). 

LEDDEN,  or  LEDEN.  Language; 
from  the  Saxon  ledent  or  Ueden, 
which  originally  meant  Latin,  being 
only  a  corruption  of  that  word. 
Chaucer  has  used  it,  and  from  him 
Spenser,  and  other  writers,  probably 
took  it.  So  Dante  used  laHno  for 
language  in  general : 

£  eantine  gli  avgelli 
Ciaacunoinaoola/tfM.  CSom^.,  ii,  1. 

Thereto  he  waa  expert  in  propheaiea. 
And  oonld  the  ledaen  of  the  gods  unfold. 

Spetu.  F.  Q.,  TV,  xi,  19. 
A  wondroua  bird  among  the  rest  there  flew, 

That  in  plain  speech  sune  lovelaya  loud  and  ahrill ; 
Her  leden  \kaa  bke  human  mnguage  true. 

Fairf.  Ta*$o,  xvi,  18. 
The  leddeu  of  the  birda  most  perfectly  she  knew. 

Drajft.  FolyM.,  xii,  p.  90ft. 

It  is  observable  that  all  these,  except 
Spenser,  apply  it  to  the  speech  of 
birds,  of  which  Chaucer  set  the 
example : 

Through  which  ahe  understode  well  every  thing 
That  any  foule  may  in  his  leden,  ftdne. 
And  couihe  he  answer  in  his  leden  again. 

Cant.  TVi/m,  10749,  Tyrwh. 

LEDGER.     See  Leigeb. 
LEEFEKIES.      Apparently  some  part 

of  female  dress,  or  of  the  materials 

of  it. 

Beaides  all  this,  their  shadows,  their  ipota,  their  lawnea, 
their  le^kiee,  their  ruffes,  their  rings,  shew  them 
rather  cardinala'  curtisans  than  modest  matrona. 

Euph.  to  Fhilautue,  N 1,  b. 

LEER,  9,  Complexion,  colour;  con- 
jectured by  Mr.  Toilet  to  be  formed 
from  the  Saxon  hleare,  fades.  In 
Coles's  Dictionary  we  have  **leer, 
complexio."  Skinner  says,  from 
fair  du  visage.     01.  V.  in  Lere. 

It  pleaaes  him  to  call  you  ao,  but  he  haa  a  Rosalind 
of  a  better  leere  than  you.  Js  you  like  it,  iv,  1. 

Here's  a  young  kd  fram'd  of  another  leert  (ao  as  not 

to  blush), 
Lcxdc  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  his  father. 

ntus  Andr.,  iv,  3. 
That  In  some  places  there  is  no  other  thins  bred  or 
growiag  b«t  nrown  and  duakiah,  inaomucn  aa  not 


only  the  eatteU  ia  all  of  that  Uere,  but  also  the  earn 
upon  the  gronnd  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Holland's  Pliny,  ixxi.  3.  p.  408. 
Once  to  the  teat  his  lips  he  would  not  lay, 
Aa  though  offended  with  their  sullied  lear. 

Dr^t.  Moses,  vol.  iv,  p.  1U6. 

Also  for  the  cheek  : 

No  hidie,  qnoth  the  earle,  with  a  hmd  voyee,  and  the 
teaxta  tnlling  down  his  leeares,  aay  not  ao. 

HoUmsked,  dted  by  Todd. 

For  UeVy  learning,  see  Lkre. 
LEER,  adj.y  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
empty,  and  particularly  applied  to  a 
horse  without  a  rider ;  in  which  sense 
Skinner  derives  it  from  peiar,  Saxon, 
&c.   Coles  has  **  a  leer  horse,  vacuus." 

Bat  at  the  first  encounter  downe  he  lay. 
The  horse  runs  leers  away  without  the  man. 

Harrimfit.  AriosL,  zzxr,  64. 

Hence  a  leer  horse  meant  a  led  horse. 
In  this  sense  Jonson  has  twice  ap- 
plied it  to  a  drunkard,  as  being  led 
in  the  train  of  another : 

Instead  of  a  UtUe  Davy  to  take  toU  of  the  bawds,  the 
author  doth  promiae  a  strutting  horae-oouraer,  with  a 
leer  drunkara,  two  m  three  to  attend  him,  in  aa  good 
equipage  aa  you  would  wiah. 

Bartk.  Fair,  Induction,  vol.  iii,  p.  S8S. 
Laugh  on,  air,  1*11  to  bed  and  aleep, 
And  dream  away  the  vapour  of  love,  if  the  hoiasa. 
And  your  leer  drunkards,  let  me.         New  Inn,  iv,  4. 

Mr.  Gifford,  on  this  passage,  says, 
"  The  word  is  sufficiently  common  in 
every  part  of  Devonshire,  in  the 
sense  of  empty,  as  a  "leer  stomach," 
&c.  In  the  Exmoor  Courtship,  the 
leer  i»  properly  explained  as  '*  the 
hollow  under  the  ribs."  What  he 
adds  of  another  sense  of  the  word, 
not  yet  explained,  may  perhaps  be 
answered  by  some  interpretation  here 
given. 

Leers,  and  leerings,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Mons.  Thomas,  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  reference  to  this ;  it 
means  rather,  sly  looks,  oglings  of 
quiet  courtship,  as  the  word  is  still 
used: 

Foutra  for  leers  and  leerings  I  Oh  the  noia^ 

The  noise  we  made  1  Act  iv,  ac  3. 

Leer  side  seems  to  be  used  for  left 
side,  in  the  following  passages,  that 
being  the  side  on  which  such  orna- 
ments were  worn : 

Gay,  with  his  hat  tnm'd  uao*  the  leer  aide  too. 

27.  Jons.  Tale  qfa  Tub,  i,  4b 
And  his  hat  turn'd  up 
With  a  silver  clasp  on  his  leer  side.       Ibtd.,  ii,  8. 

Mr.  Gifford  suggests  that  it  is  for 
leeward. 

A  suspicions  or  jealous  man  is  one  that  watches  him- 
aelf  a  miachief.  and  keepa  a  lear  eye  atill,  for  fear  it 
■honld  eacape  him.  Barle,  Mieroe.,  \  78. 
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Leere^  in  the  following  passage,  seems 
to  mean  some  coarse  ornament  that 
might  be  substituted  for  ouches,  or 
necklaces ;  perhaps  some  coarse  kind 
of  twist  or  lace : 

I  mean  so  to  mortifie  mTwlfe,  that  in  steede  of  silkes  I 
win  weare  lackcloth ;  for  onehea  and  bracelets,  leere, 
fce~  caddis ;  for  the  lute  nse  the  distaffe,  Ice. 

Eupkue9,  H  1  b. 

Leer  also  may  be  found  for  lair,  the 
haunt  of  a  stag,  &c.     See  Lair. 
LEER,  V.     To  learn.     See  Lere. 

Not  all  the  shepherds  of  his  calender. 
Yet  learned  snepherds  all,  and  seen  in  song 
Their  deepest  layes  and  ditties  deep  among. 
More  lofty  sonic  did  ever  make  ns  Uer, 
Than  this  of  thine. 

Bp.  HaU,  in  BeUn^a  Jneed.,  vol.  ir,  p.  100. 
Their  sport  was  such,  so  well  they  l*ere  their  ooath. 

Marr.  Ario$t,^  vii,  S7. 

"Leere   their  couth,"   there   means 
"  learn  their  lesson." 
3h  LEESE.  To  lose ;  from  leeen,  Dutch. 
Johmon. 

Bat  flow'rs  distill'd,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 
Letse  but  their  show ;  their  substance  still  lires  sweet. 

Shaketp.  Sonnet  5,  Suppl.,  i,  586. 
They  think  not  then  which  side  the  cause  snail  U«s«, 
Nor  how  to  get  the  lawyer's  fees. 

B.  Jons.  Forest.,  No.  8,  vol.  ri,  p.  311. 
Father,  we  come  not  for  advice  in  war, 
But  to  know  whether  we  shall  win  or  leess. 

Georgt  a  Greene,  0.  PI.,  iii,  88. 
You  see  the  faire  Angelica  ia  gone. 
So  soone  we  leeee  that  earst  we  longht  so  sore. 

Harrxngt.  Arioat.,  i,  19. 
But  seeing  that  a  maister  of  a  sliyppe,  be  he  never  so 
eunninge.  by  the  uncertainty  of  tne  wynde  leeeetk 
manye  tymea  both  lyfe  and  goodea. 

juehsm,  Totoph.,  p.  918,  mod.  edit. 

The  word  occurred  also  in  our  autho- 
rised version  of  the  Bible,  1  Kings, 
xviii,  5,  'Hbat  we  leese  not  all  the 
beasts ;"  but  is  one  of  those  readings 
which  have  been  tacitly  changed  in 
the  modern  editions. 

IWhen  farmers  by  deere  veeres  do  UeM«, 
And  lawyers  sweare  to  take  no  fees. 

Decker's  Whore  ofBaiylon,  1607. 
fThen  by  degrees. 
Her  corps  all  naturall  heat  doth  softly  leese^ 
And  so  growes  cold.  firgilt  by  Vicars,  1632. 

LEET,  «.  A  manor  court,  or  private 
jurisdiction  for  petty  o£fences ;  also  a 
day  on  which  such  court  is  held. 
From  the  Saxon  lethe,  which  was  a 
court  of  jurisdiction  above  the  wapen- 
take or  hundred.  Coles*  Law  Did, 
The  French  "  Lit  de  justice,"  though 
so  similar,  has  no  connection  with 
this ;  it  means  the  tribunal  of  justice, 
in  which  the  king  presides  in  person. 
Why  called  lit,  the  French  etymo- 
logists do  not  explain ;  probably  be- 
cause the  royal  seat,  or  throne,  was 


covered  with  a  large  cushion,  like  a 
mattress. 

And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house. 
And  sHy  yoii  would  present  her  at  the  leet, 
Because  she  bought  stone  Jugs,  and  no  seal'd  auarta. 

^minff  of  Shrew,  Induct. 
Who  has  a  breast  so  pure, 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets,  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  f  Othello,  m,  8. 

LEFUL,  adj.  Permitted  or  allowed; 
for  leave-ful,  which  was  used  by 
WickliflFe:  "Therefore  it  is  leveful  to 
each  man  or  person  of  this  singular 
religion,"  &c.     See  Todd. 

No  servant  to  his  lord,  nor  child  to  the  fkther  or 
mother,  nor  wife  to  her  husband,  nor  monke  to  his 
abbot,  ought  to  obey,  eicept  in  lefuU  things,  and 
lawfUU.  Wordsw.  Beel.  Biogr.,  i,  148. 

Rich  men  sayen  that  it  is  both  l^U  and  nedUVtll  to 
them  to  gather  riches  together.  Jbjr,  p.  873,  8tc. 

LEG,  s.  A  bow;  commonly  an  awk- 
ward clownish  bow,  made  by  throw- 
ing out  the  leg,  or  at  least  used  as  an 
expression  of  ridicule. 

He  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off*s  cap,  kiss  his 
hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  iiands,  lip, 
nor  cap.  AWs  Well,  u,  9. 

I  doubt  whether  their  legs  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  them.  Timon  qfAtk.,  i,  9. 

Keeps  ns  trom  fights. 
Makes  us  not  laugh  when  we  make  legs  to  knights. 

Beaumont*s  Letter  to  Jonson,  B.  /*  Fl.,  x,  p.  366. 
Or  making  low  legs  to  a  nobleman, 
Or  looking  downward  with  your  eye-lids  close. 

Edward  II,  0.  PL,  ii,  849. 
Their  humanity  [that  of  singing-men]  is  a  leg  to  the 
reaidencer,  their  learning  a  chapter,  for  they  learn  it 
commonly  before  they  r«bd  it. 

Barle,  Mieroc.,  Char.  47. 

See  Bliss's  edit.,  p.  317.  Also  Todd 
on  this  word. 

tl  have  been  faine  of  late,  thorow  his  meanes,  to  sett 
the  better  leg^  afore,  to  handle  some  of  my  masters 
somwhat  plainelie,  and  rougblye  to.  for  tbeie  thought 
1  would  droupe,  but  I  will  ratlier  be  overthrowne  by 
her  m»esties  doings  then  overbordedby  theis  churles 
and  tinkers.  Letter  dated  1680. 

fLEQACY.     An  embassy. 

He  came,  and  told  his  legacy.       Ckapm.  II.,  vii,  848. 

fLEGEANCE.     For  allegiance. 

So  also  of  a  man  that  is  abjured  the  realme ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  abjuratiim,  he  nweth  the  king  his 
legeance,  and  remaineth  uithiu  the  kings  protection. 

Dalton's  Countrey  Justice,  1630. 

LEGEM  PONE.  A  proverbial  term, 
and  a  very  odd  one,  for  ready  money, 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his 
notes  on  Ignoramus.  Thatper^nage 
enters,  bringing  600  crowns,  which 
he  was  to  pay  for  Rosabella,  and 
says, 

Hic  est  legem  pone:  hie  sunt  sexcentsB  coronse. 

Act  li,  BC.  7. 
In  bestowing  of  their  decrees  here  they  are  very 
liberal,  and  deny  no  man  tuat  is  able  to  pay  his  fees. 
Legem  ponere  is  with  them  more  powerful  than  legem 
dicere.  Meylin*s  Voy.,  p.  999. 

They  were  all  at  our  service  for  the  legem  pone. 

OtsWs  BaMais,  iv.  19. 
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The  original  i«,  "en  payant/' 

Uk  Ufiem  pone  to  pav  at  tliy  day. 
But  use  not  Oremiu  for  often  delay. 

Tiu$fr.  Hmti.  LeMiont,  89. 
But  in  this,  here  ii  nothing  to  bee  abated,  all  their 
■peech  ii  Uffrm  pone,  or  elM  with  iheir  ill  cnstome 
they  will  detaine  ihee. 

6.  Minahul^  Bssayei  in  Pruon^  p.  So. 

Most  of  these  illustrations  are  in  Mr. 
Hawkins's  note.  The  origin  of  the 
phrase  is  douhtless  this:  The  first 
|)8alm  for  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
month  has  the  title  Legem  pone,  being 
the  first  words  of  the  Latin  version. 
Tliis  psalm  is  the  fifth  portion  of  the 
11 9th  psalm,  and,  being  constantly 
used  on  the  first  great  pay  day  of  the 
year,  March  25,  was  easily  connected 
with  the  idea  of  payment,  while  the 
laudable  practice  of  daily  attend- 
ance on  toe  public  service  was  con- 
tinued, 
f  LE6ER.  A  cant  term  for  a  Londoner 
who  formerly  bought  coals  of  the 
country  colliers  at  so  much  a  sack, 
and  made  his  chief  profit  by  using 
smaller  sacks,  making  pretence  he 
was  a  country  collier.  This  was 
termed  legering. 

The  law  of  Ugertng^  which  it  a  deceit  that  oolliers 
abuse  the  commonwelth  withall,  in  having  unlaw  full 
aackes.  Greem^i  Ducovay  of  CocSnag«t  1691. 

f  LEIF,  adj.  Dear.  /  had  lei/er,  I  had 
rather. 

Tliui  we  verily  are  driven  and  confined  ai  guiltie  and 
condemned  persona  unto  the  furthest  narts  of  the 
earth ;  and  tnoae  who  are  moat  Uife  ana  deere  unto 
na  sbaJl  bee  aUvea, enthralled  againe  unto  the  Alemans. 
Holland's  Amwdamus  Mareellinut,  ltK)9. 
/  had  Uiffer  (quoth  he)  that  good  men  should  move 
question,  wherefore  I  have  not  deserved  it.         Ibid. 

LEIGER,  LEID6ER,  or  LEDGER,  s, 
A  resident  or  ambassador  at  a  foreign 
court,  or  a  person  stationed  to  wait 
on  the  service  of  another.  It  has 
been  variously  derived ;  from  licgan, 
Saxon,  to  lie ;  from  legger,  Dutch ; 
and  from  legatus,  Latin.  Judicent 
eruditi. 

Lord  Angcio,  having  affairs  to  heaven. 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador, 
Where  you  shall  be  an  CTerlastiug  leiger. 

Meanrefor  Meas.,  iii,  1. 
I  have  given  him  ihat. 
Which  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  leidffers  for  her  sweet.  Cymhel^  i,  6. 

In  the  above  quotations  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  spelling  of  the  second 
folio. 

!Now,  gentlemen,  imagine  that  young  Cromwell's 
In  Antwerp,  Inger  for  the  Ensshsli  mcrchanta. 

Lord  Cromwell,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  885. 


Coryat  writes  it  lidger,  vol.  i,  p.  70. 

Return  not  thou,  but  Ugier  stay  behind. 
And  move  fhe  Greekish  prince  to  send  ua  aid. 

Faitf.  TUto,  L  70. 
A  name  which  I'd  tear  out 
From  the  high  German's  throat,  if  it  lay  Uigtr  there 
To  dispatch  privy  slandera  against  me. 

Boaring  Girl,  O.  PL,  vi,  SS. 
Ton  have  dealt  discreetly,  to  obtain  the  preaeaee 
Of  all  the  grave  Mger  ambaasadora, 
To  hear  Vittoria's  trial.     ITkite  Demi,  0.  PL,  vi.  S79. 

Hence  a  ledger-bait  in  fishing : 

That  I  call  a  ledger-bait,  which  is  fixed  or  mnde  to 
rest  in  one  certain  place  when  yon  shall  be  absent 
from  it.         JuMC  Walton.  Comol.  Angler,  i,  8,  p.  163. 

-tFor  humours  to  lie  leidger  tney  are  aeen 

Oft  in  a  tareni,  and  a  bowUng-sreen, 

They  do  observe  each  place,  ana  company, 

Aa  strictly  aa  a  traTeller  or  spye. 

Sandolpk*9  Poems,  164S. 

LEISURE.  Vacant  time,  space  allowed 
for  any  purpose.  But  Johnson  con- 
siders it,  in  the  following  passage,  as 
signifying  ''want  of  leisure;'*  and 
adds,  "not  used."  It  stands,  bow- 
ever,  simply  for  time  or  space  allowed ; 
and  the  context  shows  that  it  means 
there  short  space,  or  short  leisure. 
The  usage  is,  indeed,  very  peculiar. 

More  than  1  have  said,  loving  countrymen. 

The  leisure,  and  enforcement  of  the  tune, 

Yoibids  to  dwell  upon.  Btek.  Ill,  v,  S. 

There  is  a  similar  passage  earlier  in 
the  same  play : 

Farewell:  the  leisure  and  the  fearfnl  time 

Cuta  off  the  ceremonioua  vowa  of  love.  t,  S. 

The  following  expressions  are  similar, 
and  seem  to  lead  to  it : 

If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak  with  yoou 

MuehJdo,m,%. 
I'm  toiry  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not. 

Mereh.  qf  Venice,  iv,  I. 
Hrrc  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear. 

Rich,  n,  i,  1. 

In  all  these  passages,  the  shortness 
of  the  leisure  renders  it  unfit  for  the 
purpose  required. 

LEMAN,  or  LEMMAN.  A  lover  or 
mistress;  by  Skinner  derived  from 
Vaimanty     more     properly    Vamant, 

'  French.  Junius  supposed  it  to  be 
quasi  leve-many  from  leof,  dear, 
Saxon,  and  man;  which  latter  deri- 
vation Dr.  Johnson,  perhaps  rightly, 
preferred.  It  is,  however,  used  either 
for  male  or  female,  and  more  com- 
monly the  latter;  but  it  seems  that 
man  itself  was  sometimes  used  with 
the  same  latitude. 

Let  them  sav  of  me,  as  jealous  as  Ford,  that  aearcfa'd 
a  hollow  waU-nut  for  his  wife's  lenuM, 

Merry  Wives  W.,  vt,  8. 
I  sent  thee  lizpence  for  thy  lenum;  bad'st  it  P 

Tu>eltihN.,\M,l. 
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Why  is  not  lorely  Marian  blithe  of  cheer  ? 
'What  ailB  my  Itmnutn  that  she  'gins  to  low'r? 

Qeorpe  a  Oreent,  O.  FL,  ill,  41. 
And  ang^  Jore  an  hideous  storme  of  nine 
Did  poor  into  his  lemon*!  lap  so  fast. 

Spnu,  F.Q^lfi,  6. 

Daessa  says  also^ 

And  me,  thy  worthy  meed,  unto  thy  kman  take. 

/fti<f.,I,Tii,  14. 

LEME.     See  Leahe. 
tLEND.     A  loan. 

I  hare  in  the  meadow  a  dainty  she  asse 
That  will  appear  betUr  the  bond  to  fill ; 
For  the  lend  of  the  assyou  might  give  me  the  mill. 

Tk*  Crafty  Miller,  an  oU  ballad. 

fLENEFY.    To  soothe ;  to  appease. 

That  sorowe  whiche  shall  assails  me  oy  reason  of 
yoor  absence,  I  will  sweten  and  lenefie  with  contenta^ 
tion,  be. 

Rieie  hie  Farewell  to  MiUtarie  Frofeseiou,  1S.81. 

LENGER,  for  looeer. 

That  woftdl  lover  loathing  lender  light. 

Speue.  F.  Q.,  I,  ix,  80. 
The  leiuer  life,  I  wote,  the  greater  sin. 

Ibid.,  St.  48. 

To  LENGTH,  for  to  leogthen. 

And  in  yoar  life  their  lives  disposed  so. 
Shall  length  your  noble  life  in  joyfiilnease. 

Ferrex,J'  Porrex,  O.  PL,  i,  116. 
f Brinke  was  ordain*d  to  lengthmtknn  fainting  breath. 
And  from  that  liquor,  drunkards  draw  their  death. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

[It  is  common  in  the  earlier  writers.] 

f  Now  hare  we  noon  wherwith  we  may 
Lengthe  ouie  lif  fro  day  to  dav. 

Cursor  Mundi,  f.  84. 

LENTEN,  adj.  Sparing,  niggardly, 
insufficient;  like  the  fare  of  old 
times  in  Lent. 

To  think,  my  lord,  if  tou  delight  not  In  man,  what 
Unten  entertainment  the  players  shall  receive. 

Hamlet,  ii,  3. 
To  maintain  yon  with  bisket. 
Poor  John,  and  half  a  liverv,  to  read  moral  virtue. 
And  lenten  lectures.         Duke's  Mistress,  by  Shirley. 

Metaphorically,  short  and  laconic : 

A  good  lenten  answer.       Twelfth  N.,  i,  6. 

It  was  applied  even  to  apparel,  which 
was  probably  more  homely  and  morti- 
fied in  Lent : 

Wlio  can  read. 
In  thy  pale  face,  dead  eye,  and  lenten  suit. 
The  kberty  thy  ever-giving  hand 
Hath  bought  for  others  ? 

B.  /•  Fl.  Hon.  M.  Fort.,  iv,  1. 

By  a  scrap  of  a  proverbial  rhyme, 
quoted  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the 
speech  introducing  it,  we  seem  to 
learn  that  a  stale  hare  might  be  used 
to  make  a  pie  in  Lent,  called  there 
•*a  lenten  pye."  Bom,  ^  Jul.,  ii,  4. 
See  HoAB. 

Dryden  has  used  lenten.  See  John- 
son. 

[The  master  of  the  revels  usually 
exercised  the  power  of  granting  to  the 
players  what  were  called  Lenten  die* 


pensations,  on  the  payment  of  a  cer* 
tain  fee,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
act  in  Lent  on  any  day  of  the  week 
excepting  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
which  were  called  Sermon  days.] 
L'ENVOY,  e.  An  address ;  a  term  bor- 
rowed from  the  old  French  poetry, 
and  adopted  by  our  writers  in  the 
same  sense.  It  was  the  technical 
name  for  additional  lines  subjoined  to 
a  poem,  or  part  of  a  poem.  Us  from 
the  author ;  conveying  the  mora),  or 
addressing  the  piece  to  some  patron. 
From  envoyer^  French.  It  is  thus  de- 
fined in  the  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy,  under  envoi:  "Couplet 
qui  termine  un  chant  royal,  une 
ballade,  et  qui  sert  &  adresser  Touvrage 
Ii  celui  pour  qui  il  a  ete  fait."  It  is 
now,  I  believe,  disused  in  French,  as 
well  as  in  English.  Though  it  has 
the  French  article  with  it,  our  poets 
have  generally  prefixed  the  Euglish 
also ;  for  which  reason  I  have  placed 
it  here,  instead  of  under  Envoy. 
See  Todd's  Johnson,  4.  Envoy. 

Moth,  Is  not  r envoy  a  salve?  Arm.  No,  pag;e,  it  is 
an  epilot^e,  or  discourse,  to  make  plain  some  obscure 
precedence,  that  hath  tofore  been  vain. 

Lov^s  L.  £.,  iii,  1. 
It  lothed  me  a  Veweoy  here  to  write, 
Of  such  a  cruel,  proud  ambitious  beast. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  Forres,  Sd  ed. 

In  that  edition  a  V envoy  is  subjoined 
to  every  history,  which  in  the  first 
were  superscribed,  I%e  Authoure. 
They  were  merely  the  transitions  from 
one  tale  to  another ;  and  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1610,  were  entirely  omitted. 
Used  also  for  a  conclusion,  generally : 

Dost  thou  know  the  prisoner?— Do  I  know  myself? 
I  kept  that  for  the  Penvoy.      Mass.  Baskf.  Lot.,  iv,  1. 
Whirlwinds  shall  take  off  th'  top  o'  Grantham  steeple. 
And  clap  it  on  St.  Paul's ;  and  after  these 
A  Penvoy  to  the  city  for  their  sins. 

B.  /-  Fl.  Wit  without  M.,  ii,  1. 

For  the  ceremonial  conclusion  of  a 
letter : 

M.  Well  said.  Now  to  the  Veneoy.  R.  "Thine  if  I 
were  worth  ought :  and  yet  such  as  it  skils  not  whosa 
I  am,  if  I  be  not  thine,  Jeronime." 

Chafman's  Mons.  D*OUve,  iv,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  4l4b 

LEPROSY.      Occasionally  used  as  an 
expression  for  the  lues  venerea. 

Yon  ribald  nag  of  Egypt, 

Whom  lej>rosy  o'ertake,         

Hoists  sail,  and  flies.  Jnl.  and  Cleop.,  iii,  8. 

Into  what  ieopardy  a  man  will  thrust  himself  for  her 
he  loves,  altho'  for  his  sweet  viUanie  he  be  brought  to 
loathsome  leprosie. 

Qreent^sDiepvUation,  /*«.,  cited  by  Mr.  Steereuk 
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LERE,  or  LEAR, «.,  for  lore.  LearniDg, 
knowledge,  or  lesson  learnt. 

He  WIS  inTolnenble  made  by  nugie  Uan. 

Soau.  F.  Q.,  VI,  It,  4. 
Tho  be  that  had  veil  yeoa'd  his  Uar, 

Speng.  Skep.  JEol^  Jfiqr,  MS. 
Hue  Isan  I  learned  of  a  bel-dame  trot, 

When  I  was  yrag  and  wylde  as  now  thoa  art. 
Bat  her  good  oounsell  I  regarded  not, 
I  mariLt  It  with  my  eare«,  not  with  my  hart. 

Barnf/UkTs  Jfectiatmte  SkipkMrd,  ISM. 
In  many  aecret  skils  ahe  had  been  oonn^  ber  Ure. 

Drujit.  PolvM.,  xii.  p.  908. 
With  iTe,  a  godly  pnert,  tappoa'd  to  have  bis  lert 
Of  Cuthbeit.  nU.,  zziv,  p.  1189. 

Full  well  ahe  was  yoon'd  the  Mr 

Of  mickle  eonricay.  Ibid.,  Bcl^  4,  p.  1401 . 

Bat  hee  leam'd  his  leere  of  my  sonne,  his  young  mas- 
ter, whom  1  baTe  bnmght  up  at  Oxford. 

Mothtr  B<mkie,T}  ^ 

fLESE.    To  lose.     See  Leess. 

A  bag  for  my  bread, 

And  anotber  for  my  cheese, 
A  little  dog  to  follow  me. 

To  gather  what  1  Uat, 

Newtti  Jemi.  ^Ccmpl. 

LESINGE,  9.  Losing,  or  loss.  This 
must  be  distinguished  from  leasing, 
lying.  Ascham  comments  on  this 
▼erse  of  Chaucer, 

Hasariiry  is  Terye  mother  of  Imnga, 

by  showing  how  many  things  are  lost 
thereby.  Toxoph,^  p.  49.  He  is 
mistaken  as  to  the  passage,  but  right 
as  to  the  word  lesinge,  that  it  some- 
times meant  loss.  See  Leasing. 
To  LESSOW,  V.  To  feed  or  pasture ; 
from  leasowe,  a  pasture.  See  Leasow. 

Gently  his  fair  flocks /<«iOM>' J  be  alon^, 
Through  the  frim  pastures,  freely  at  hit  leisure. 

Drajf  ton's  Moses,  p.  1676. 

To  LET.     To  hinder.     Lettan,  Saxon. 

What  ktSt  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window. 

Two  Gent,  of  F.,  iii,  1. 
Unhand  me,  gentlemen — 
By  hearen,  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  Uts  me. 

Haml.,  i,  4. 
What  Uts  us  then  the  great  Jerusalem 
With  valiant  squadrons  round  about  to  hem. 

Fair/as,  Tasso,  i,  27. 
Why  la  you,  who  Uts  you  now  P 
You  may  write  quietly. 

A  Mad  World,  O.  PL,  v,  394. 

LET,  «•  A  hinderance  or  impediment ; 
from  the  verb. 

And  my  speech  intreats 
That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  peace 
Should  not  expel  tliese  inconveDieuces. 

Henry  V,  v,  2. 
Scorning  the  Ut  of  so  unequal  foe. 

Speus.  F.  Q.,  I,  viii,  13. 
He  was  detain'd  with  an  unlookt  fur  Ut. 

Harrington's  Ariosto,  1. 14. 
All  ^to  are  now  remor'd;  hell's  malice  falls 
Beneath  our  conquests.    Mierocotmus,  0.  PI.,  ix,  164. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  very  fully  exemplified 
these  two  words. 
LETHAL.   Deadly ;  from  lethalis,  Latin. 

Armed  with  no  Uikafl  swoordc  or  deadlye  launce. 

Palace  o/PUasure,  vol.  ii,  A  a  7. 
For  Tengeance'  wings  bring  on  thy  Uthal  day. 

Cupid^s  WhArUgigs,  cited  by  Mr.  Steerens. 


LETHE  is  once  used  by  Shakespeare 
for  death,  though  he  generally  takes 
it  in  the  proper  signification  of  ob- 
livion. In  this  false  usage,  however, 
he  is  countenanced  by  contemporary 
writers.  It  seems  to  have  been 
spoken  as  one  syllable,  whereas  in 
the  other  sense  it  is  of  two. 

Here  did'st  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  etand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  Utke. 

JmUms  Cms,,  iii,  1. 
The  proudest  nation  that  great  Asia  nnrs'd. 
Is  now  extinct  in  Utk*.    Meywood^s  Iron  Age,  Part  2. 

In  this  sense  it  must  be  formed  from 
lethumj  death ;  not  lethS. 
LETHE'D.  Shakespeare  has  coined  a 
kind  of  participle  from  lethe,  by  which 
he  would  convey  the  sense  of  absorbed 
in  oblivion. 

Sharpen  with  cloyksi  sauce  his  appetite, 

That  Bleep  and  feeding  may  prorcMrae  his  honour 

£v^  *UI1  a  Uike'd  dnlneaa.         JbU,  and  Cleop.,  ii.  1. 

tro  LETIFICATE.    To  exhilarate. 

Wine  from  sad  hearts  expelleth  grief;  and  mine 
Letifieates,  dilating  when  supine.  Owen's  Spig-,  1677. 

LETTERS  OF  MART.  A  mistaken 
form,  instead  of  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisals,  which  are  still  granted  to 
privateers  in  time  of  war.  The  phrase 
originated  from  the  word  march^ 
tnarchoy  or  marca,  signifying  a  border 
(in  which  sense  the  lords  marchers 
were  lords  of  the  borders,  see 
Marches),  privilege  being  granted  by 
one  sovereign  to  his  subjects,  to  make 
reprisals  upon  those  of  a  neighbouring 
prince,  by  whom  they  had  been 
injured.  *'  Because,"  says  Minshew, 
'*the  griefs  whereupon  these  letters 
are  sought  and  granted,  are  commonly 
given  about  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
every  countrey."  Du  Cange  says, 
'^Facultas  k  principe  subdito  data, 
qui  injuria  affectum  se  vel  spoliatum 
ab  alterius  principis  subdito  queritur, 
de  qua  jus  vel  rectum  ei  denegatur, 
in  ejusdem  principis  marchas  seu 
limites  transeundi,sibique  jus  faciendi : 
vulgo  droit  de  marque  ei  de  repre- 
sallies,  Jus  marchium,'*  Again : 
'*  Marcha  vel  reprcesalia  in  charta 
Jacobi  Regis  Aragon.  An.  1326." 
In  Voce  Marcha,  No.  4.  See  also 
Blount's  Glossographia  in  Marque, 
and  Law  of  Marque,  The  erroneous 
form  was  very  common. 
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I  Kid  his  letters  o*  mart,  from  this  state  gnated 
For  the  recov'ry  of  snch  losses  as 
He  had  received  in  Spain. 

B.^FL  Bigot's  Bush  i  ,  8 
A  monstnras  fish,  with  a  sword  hy'»  side,  a  long  sword ; 
A  pike  in's  neck,  and  a  gnn  in  his  nose,  a  huge  pm ; 
And  Utters  of  mart  in's  month,  from  the  duke  of 

norence.         B.  and  Ft.  W&efor  a  Momtk,  ii.  1. 
With  letters  then  cS  credence  ror  nimsetf,  and  mmrt 

for  them. 
He  pnts  to  sea  for  Unriand. 

^at0MAv2.,ii.64^p.877. 

Harrington  bat  writ  of  mart  in  the 
same  'sense : 

Tou'l  spoU  the  Spankrds,  hy  jonr  writ  qfmari. 
And  1  the  Romans  rob,  by  wit  and  art. 

Bjpiprams»  ii,  80. 

liETTJCE-CAPS.  These  are  somehow 
connected  with  old  medical  practice, 
for  they  are  twice  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  physicians. 

1st  Pijfs.    Bring  in  the  lettiee-cof.    Yoa  most  be 

shared,  sir. 
And  then  how  suddenly  we'll  make  voa  aleep. 

B.  and  Fl.  Mons.  Thorn.,  iii,  1. 

Annies  of  those  we  call  physicians,  some  with  glisters, 

Some  with  lettice-cms,  some  posset-drinks,  some  pills. 

B.  ir  Ft.  Thierry  /•  Theod.,  act  t,  p.  197. 

A  Uttiee  eof  it  weares  and  bearde  not  short. 

Shippe  qfSafegarie,  1569. 

We  find,  from  Minshew's  Spanish 
Dictionary,  that  a  lettice-eap  was 
originally  a  lattice-cap,  that  is,  a  net 
cap,  which  resembles  lattice  work  ; 
often  spelt  lettice.  See  him  in  "Lettise 
bonnet,  or  cap  for  gentlewomen,'*  and 
the  Spanish  Albanega,  there  referred 
to.  In  the  ancient  account  of  the 
coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  it  is 
said, 

After  her  followed  ladies,  being  lordes  wives,  which 
had  circotes  of  scarlet,  with  narrow  sleeres,  Uie  breast 
all  tettiee,  with  baires  of  ponders,  acoordinK  to  their 
degrees.  NiehoFs  Progr.,  voL  i,  p.  12. 

"  All  of  lettice,"  I  interpret  «  all  of 
net- work." 
fLEVAIN.      Apparently  only  another 
form  of  leaven,  though  in  the  second 
especially  the  meaning  is  obscure. 


Sometimes,  by  bis  etemall  self  he  swears, 

ay  son  Isaac's         ~ 
Shall  fill  the  land,  and  that  his  fraitToll  race 


That  my  son 


number-passing  heirs 


Shall  be  the  blessed  leemn  of  his  grace.     J>u  Sartas. 
liove  is  a  teveu,  and  a  loving  kiss 
The  leeen  of  a  loving  sweet-heart  is. 

Witts  ReereatUms,  1640. 

-f  LEVANT,  cloth  of,  A  cosmetic  used  by 
ladies  in  the  1 6th  century. 

To  make  a  kind  of  cloth,  called  eloth  ofLeeantj  wber- 
with  women  do  nse  to  colour  their  face. 

Secretes  ^Alexis. 

LEVEL-COIL.  A  game,  of  which  we 
seem  to  know  no  more  than  that  the 
loser  in  it  was  to  give  up  his  place, 
to  be  occupied  by  another.  Minshew 
gives  it  thus :  "  To  play  at  leteU  coil. 


G.  jouer  k  cul  leve ;  t.  e.,  to  play  and 
lift  up  your  taile  when  you  have  lost 
the  game,  and  let  another  sit  down  in 
your  place."  Coles,  in  his  English 
Dictionary,  seems  to  derive  it  from 
the  Italian,  leva  il  culo,  and  calls  it 
also  hitch-buttock.  In  his  Latin 
Dictionary  he  has,  **LeveUcoil,  alter- 
natim,  cessind;*'  and,  ''to  play  at 
level-coil,  vices  ludendi  preebere." 
Skinner  is  a  little  more  particular, 
and  says,  "Vox  tesseris  globulosis 
ludentium  propria;"  an  expression 
belonging'to  a  game  played  with  little 
round  tesseree.  He  also  derives  it 
from  French  and  Italian.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Jonson : 

Toong  justice  Bramble  has  kept  level  eojfl 
Here  in  our  quarters,  stole  away  our  daughter. 

ZU«o/a2W,iii,S. 

Mr.  Gifibrd  says  that,  in  our  old 
dramatists,  it  implies  riot  and  dis- 
turbance; bnt  I  have  seen  it  in  no 
other  passage.  [But  see  below.]  Coil, 
indeed,  alone  signifies  riot  or  disturb- 
ance ;  but  leveUcoil  is  not  referred  by 
any  to  the  English  words,  but  to  French 
or  Italian. 

The  same  sport  is  mentioned  by 
Sylvester  under  the  name  of  leveU 
sice : 

By  tragick  death's  device 
Ambitious  hearts  do  play  at  leveUsiee. 

J>u  Bartas,  IV,  iv,  S. 

In  the  margin  we  have  this  explana- 
tion: 

A  kinde  of  Christmas  play ;  wberefai  each  hvnteth  the 
other  from  his  seat.  The  name  seems  derived  from 
the  French  leeee  ens,  in  English,  arise  up.  IHd, 

fYes,  ves,  sayes  she:  and  told  him  than 
What  leeell-eoyle  had  bin. 

Jrmin's  Italian  Taylor  and  his  Soy,  1609. 


ly  consumes  nis  Koioen  pc 
In  getting  which  his  father  daran'd liimselfe : 
Whose  soule  (perhaps)  in  qneuchlesse  fire  doth  broile^ 
Whilst  on  the  earth  lus  sonne  keepes  levdl  ecile. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

LEVER,  for  liefer.  Rather ;  from  Lief, 
q.  V. 

For  leeer  had  I  die  then  see  his  deadly  fkce. 

Spene.  F.  Q.,  I,  ix,  83. 
lie  lever  were  witii  point  of  foe^man's  speare  be  dead. 

AU..m,ii,6. 
For  I  had  lever  be  without  ye. 
Than  have  such  besynesse  about  ye. 

Four  Fs,  O.  Fl.,  i,  M. 

LEVEST,  for  liefest.     Dearest. 

For  ye  have  left  me  the  youngest,  and  the  fairest,  and 
■he  IS  most  levest  to  me. 

Eut,  qfK.  Artknr,  Sd  p«^  0  b. 
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LBYET.  <<A  blast  on  the  tranpet; 
probably  that  by  which  soldiers  are 
called  in  the  morning/*  Johnson. 
Also  naed  for  any  strong  sound  of 
the  same  instrument;  from  lever, 
French. 

Come,  Bir,  a  qniint  lewtt. 
To  waken  our  braTo  et neral  I  then  to  onr  labour. 

B.  and  Fl.  DtmbU  Marrutge,  ii,  1. 

The  stage  direction  adds,  **  Trumpets 
sound  a  levet.'* 

First  he  that  led  the  caTalcate 
Wore  a  Mw-gelder'i  flagellate, 
On  which  he  blew  ai  strong  a  Uvet, 
As  well-feed  lawyer  on  his  brev'ate. 

Hitdibr.,  II,  ii.  T.  609. 

LEVIN.  Lightning;  from  hlifian,  to 
shine>  Saxon. 

As  when  the  flashing  Imn  haps  to  light 

Upon  two  stubborn  oaks.  Speiu.  F.  Q.,  Y,  vi,  40. 

Levin-brond  means  thunderbolt : 

And  eft  his  baming  Uvm-hroHd  in  hand  he  tooke. 

Ibid.,  VII,  vi,  SO. 

Though    these  words  are    used    by 
Spenser,  they  do  not  belong  to  his 
time,  but  to  that  of  Chaucer. 
fLEUSE.     To  loose,  or  untie. 

Abstringo,  to  leuM  that  whiche  was  bonnden. 

XUote'g  DietionarUy  1559. 
And  the  barbarians  ainune,  fully  bent  to  spend  their 
lives  for  to  gaine  victorie,  assnyed  to  leuse  our  battaile 
so  jointly  knit  together. 

MolUnd't  JmmuMus  Marcel.,  1609. 

LEWDSTEB.  A  lewd  person ;  a  word 
perhaps  peculiar  to  Shakespeare. 

Against  each  lewdtten  and  their  lechery. 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Merry  W.  W.,  v,  8. 

fLIABS'-BENCH.  A  place  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  the  sixteenth  century,  so 
called  because  it  was  stated  that  the 
disaffected  made  appointments  there. 

fLIATICA.     A  sort  of  wine. 

With  malmesie,  mnskadell,  and  corcica, 
With  white,  red,  claret,  and  liatiea. 

Tayhr'i  Wbrkes,  1680. 

lb  LIB,  V.  The  same  in  the  old  northern 
dialect,  as  to  glib  in  some  others; 
namely,  to  castrate.  See  Ray's  North 
Country  Words.  In  Massinger's 
Renegado,  the  eunuch  Carazie  says. 

Say  but  vou  donbt  me, 
And,  to  secure  you,  I'll  cut  out  my  tongue ; 
I'm  libde  in  the  breech  already.  Act  ii,  sc.  1. 

I  would  turn  cinders,  or  the  next  sow-grlder, 
0*  my  life,  should  lib  me,  rather  than  embnicc  thee. 

Massing.  City  Madam,  ii,  2,  p.  306. 
That  now,  who  pares  his  nails,  or  libs  hia  swme. 
But  he  must  first  take  counsel  of  the  signe. 

UaWi  Satires,  ii,  7,  p.  84. 
He  can  sing  a  charm,  he  says,  shall  make  you  feel  no 
pain  in  your  Ubbii^,  nor  after  it. 

Brome's  Court  Beggar,  act  ir. 

Shakespeare  has  used  to  Olib,  q.  v. 


LIBBARD.  A  leopard.  Liebard,  Ger- 
man. 

And  make  the  Ubhard  steme 
Leare  roaxing,  when  in  rage  he  for  rerenge  did  taxut. 

Spems.  F.  Q..  I.  vi,  3S. 
She  eaii  bring  only 
Smne  Hhbard^  heads,  or  strange  beasts. 

City  Match,  0.  PI.,  ix.  S55. 

Milton  has  used  the  word. 
LIBBARDSBANE,    or    LEOPARD'S 
BANE.     A  general  name  for  all  the 
aconites,  which  were  also  called  wolfs- 
bane. 

A.II  these  Uopardes  or  wolfs-bane  are  hot  and  dry  in 
the  fourth  degree,  and  of  a  venomous  qnalitie. 

Lyte's  Dodoau,  p.  496. 
I  ha'  been  plucking,  plants  among. 
Hemlock,  henbane,  adder's-tongue, 
Mightahade,  moonwort,  libbards-ba$u. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Queens. 

tLIBBET.     A  staff,  or  club ;  a  billet. 

A.  beesome  of  byrche,  for  babes  rerye  fit, 
A  longe  laitiuge  lybbet  for  loubbers  as  meete. 

HarmatCs  Caveat  for  Commen  Cursitors,  1867. 
A  litUe  staffe  or  libbet,  bacillus. 

M'itkals'  Dietianarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  317. 

LIBERAL,  adj.f  sometimes  had  the 
meaning  which  we  express  by  libertine, 
or  licentious,  as  being  too  free  or 
liberal;  frank  beyond  honesty  or 
decency,  as  Johnson  explains  it. 

Who  hath  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain, 

Confewa'd  the  rile  encounters  they  have  had 

A  thousand  times  in  secret.  Muck  Jdo,  ir,  1. 

How  say  you,  Cassio,  is  he  QOt  a  most  profaae  and 

Uberal  counsellor?  Othello,  ii,  1. 

My  lord,  it  lies  not  in  Lorenzo's  power 

To  stop  the  vulgar,  liberal  of  their  tongues. 

Soanish  Tr.,  0.  Fl,  iii,  809. 
But  Yallinger,  most  like  a  liberal  yillaiu, 
Did  give  her  scandalous  isnoble  terms. 

Fair  mid  of  Bristow,  1005,  dt.  St. 
And  give  allowance  to  your  liberal  \(ut» 
Upon  his  person.  B.  and  Fl.  Certain. 

LIBERALLY,  adv.  Licentiously;  in  a 
similar  mode  of  usage. 

Had  mine  own  brother  spoke  thus  liberally. 
My  fuxy  should  have  tau(rht  him  better  manners. 

Greenes  Tu  Qu.,  O.  PL,  vii,  8L 
1  have  spoke  too  liberally. 

B.  and  Fl.  Utile  Fr.  Lawyer,  ii,  8,  p.  811. 

LIBERTIES.  The  liberties  allowed  to 
lovers,  and  even  to  intimate  acquain- 
tances, in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  were  very  extraordinary  and 
indecorous.  In  Jonson's  play  of  the 
Devil  is  an  Ass,  a  great  part  of  scene 
6,  act  ii,  consists  of  Wittipol  courting 
Mrs.  Fitz«dotterel  at  a  window  con- 
tiguous to  her  own  house;  and 
the  stage  direction  orders  him  ex- 
pressly to  take  the  liberties  allowed 
only  to  familiar  acquaintances,  in  the 
following  rule  of  politeness  I 


It  is  not  becoming  a  person  of  quality,  when  in  oom- 

Cy  w^ith  ladies,  to  handle  them  roughly,  to  put  hia 
d  into  their  necks  or  their  bosoms,  to  kiss  them 
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hj  nxrprize,  ftc.;  jon  must  be  renr  familiar  to  nie 
tuem  at  that  rate,  aud,  unless  you  be  so,  nothing  can 
be  more  indecent,  or  render  jrou  more  odioiu. 

XuUs  of  Civility,  1678,  p.  44. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the 
exposure  of  the  female  person  was  at 
that  time  such  as  almost  to  invite 
these  attempts.  See  Cynthia's  Revels, 
iii,  4  ;  and  0.  PL,  ix,  237.  Also 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Love's 
Pilgr.,  iv,  2. 
fLIBERTlNB.  A  freeman  of  an  incor- 
porate town  or  city. 

And  used  me  like  a  fugitive,  an  innate  in  a  town. 
Thai  ii  no  city  libertitu,  nor  capable  of  their  gowo. 

Chapm.  II.,  zvL 

•fLICAND.     Pleasing;  agreeable. 

Mo.  Thou  art  mine  pleasure,  hj  dame  Venus  brent; 
So  freah  thon  art,  and  therewith  so  lyeand. 

Cartwriffht's  Ordiwiry,  1651. 

LICH,  adj.  Like.  An  obsolete  Chau- 
cerian word. 

Bat  raUier  joy*d  to  be  than  seemen  sich, 

for  both  to  be  and  leeme  to  him  was  labor  lieh. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  vii,  S9. 

LICH-OWL.  A  death-owl,  i.e,,  the 
screech-owl ;  so  called  from  the  sup- 
posed ominousness  of  its  cry  and 
appearance.  From  the  Saxon  lie,  or 
lice  J  a  carcass.  From  the  same  origin 
comes  liche-wake,  used  by  Chaucer 
(Cant.  Tales,  2960)  for  the  vigils  or 
watches  held  over  deceased  persons; 
corrupted  in  England  into  lake-wakey 
or  late-ioake,  and  in  Scotland  into 
like-wake.  See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq., 
p.  21.  Hence  also  Lich-Jield,  and 
other  compounds.  See  Johnson  in 
Lick, 

The  shrieking  Uteh-otel,  thai  doth  nerer  cry 
But  boding  death,  and  Quick  herself  inters 
In  darksome  graves,  ana  hollow  sepulchres. 

Drayton's  Owl,  p.  1297. 

This  etymology  of  Lichfield  is  thus 
alluded  to  by  the  same  poet : 

A  thousand  other  saints,  whom  Amphibal  had  taught, 
Flying  the  pagan  foe,  their  lives  that  strictly  sought, 
Were  slain  where  lAtchfieU  is,  whose  name  doth 

rightly  sound. 
There  of  those  Cluaatians  slain,  iead  field,  or  burying 

ground.  Folyolb.,  xxiv,  p.  1118. 

fLICKERISH.     Dainty;  nice. 

Goe  your  wayes,  you  are  Uekerxsh.  AUez,  vous  estes 
on  croque-lardon.  FreKck  Sckoolemaster,  16SS. 

LICKET.  Something  of  a  London 
fashion,  attached  to  a  cap ;  but  what, 
has  not  been  ascertained. 

I  tell  you  I  cannot  endure  it ;  I  must  be  a  lady.  Do 
you  wear  your  quoiff,  with  a  London  lieket ;  your 
•tamel  petticoat,  with  two  guards ;  the  buffln  gown, 
with  the  tuftafilty  cap,  and  the  velvet  lace !  I  must 
be  a  lady,  and  I  will  be  a  lady. 

Bastward  Hoe,  0.  PI,  iv,  S09. 


It  is  plain  that  the  speaker  despises 
all  the  things  first  mentioned,  as 
vulgar ;  and  is  determined  to  rise 
above  them,  and  be  a  lady.  I  have  a 
notion  of  having  seen  a  London  lieket 
somewhere  else,  but  cannot  recall  the 
place. 
fLICTIER.     A  litter,  or  portable  bed. 

Qui  aide  ik  porter  la  lictiere.  A  servant  that  helped 
to  carry  his  maisters  lietier,  or  that  was  one  of  tho 
six  that  carried  him  in  his  chaire.  Nomendator. 

fLID.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
cover  of  a  book. 

Inrolucrum,  operculum  libri,  sittybus,  Ctccr.  mem- 
brana  aut  involucrum,  quo  libri  ab  injuria  temporia 
et  pulverum  integri  conservautur.  Enveloppoir, 
couverture.    The  cover  or  lid  of  a  booke. 

NomeneUtcr, 

fLIE.  "Who  tells  a  /y  to  save  his 
credit,  wipes  his  nose  on  his  sleeve  to 
save  his  napkin.*'     Howell,  1659. 

A  LIE  WITH  A  LATCHET.  Prover- 
bial  phrase,  meaning  a  great  lie.  It 
occurs  in  the  translation  of  Rabelais : 

If  you  hearken  to  those  who  will  tell  you  the  contrary, 
vou'll  find  yourselves  damnably  mistaken,  for  that's  a 
Ue  with  a  latchet ;  though  'twas  j£lian,  that  lone-bow 
man,  that  told  you  so,  never  believe  liim,  for  he  Hes  ai 
fast  as  a  dog  can  trot.  B.  v,  cb.  80. 

There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  French* 
Ray  gives  the  proverb  thus : 

That's  a  lie  with  a  latchet, 

AU  the  dogs  in  the  town  cannot  match  it. 

Proverbial  Fhrtues,  p.  800. 

tTo  LIE.     To  be  in  pawn. 

Sir,  answered  the  bezger,  I  have  a  good  suite  of 
apparell  in  the  next  villaze  whicli  lieth  not  for  above 
eightpence,  if  you  will  helpe  me  to  that  first  I  shall 
tliinke  myseife  beholding  unto  you. 

iian  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

^To  LIB  DOWN.  To  be  brought  to 
bed  in  childbirth. 

I  have  brought  into  the  world  two  chQdren :  of  the 
first  I  was  delivered  before  my  friends  thought  ma 
conceived ;  of  the  second,  I  went  a  whole  yeere  big^ 


Of  her  and  her  infant,  and  all  things  prepare 
At  Hartlepool  town,  where  she  should  Ue  down; 
Poor  soul  she  believ'd  me,  as  always  she'd  done. 

The  Hartlepool  Tragedy,  1720. 

LIEF,  or  LIEVE.     Dear;    from  leof, 
Saxon. 

And  with  your  best  endeavours  hare  stirr'd  up 
Mv  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy.     2  Hen.  VI,  iii,  I. 
Till  her  that  squyre  bespake :  Madam,  my  Ixefe, 
"For  God's  deare  love  be  not  so  willfull  bent. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  IS. 

Also  as  a  substantive,  for  love,   or 
lover : 

For  only  worthy  you,  thro'  prowes  priefe, 
(If  living  man  mote  worthy  be)  to  be  her  liefe. 

Ibid.,  I,  ix,  17. 
Who  was  it,  Ueoe  son?  speak  ich  pray  thee,  and 
quickly  tell  me  that.  Gammer  Gurton,  0.  PL,  ii,  87. 
Next  to  king  Edward  art  thou  leefe  to  me. 

George  a  Greene,  0.  PL,  iii,  4JL 
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To  iMTe  mj  Mpvltiirfl 
Neere  unto  kim,  wlucn  was  to  me  most  Utft. 

Mirror  for  Jf«^..  p* 


SM. 


2.  As   an   adverb,   in  the  sense  of 
willingly : 

I  hope  not;  I  had  ai  {t<f  bear  ao  much  lead. 

Merry  W,  IF.,  iv,  3.— 4J6,  b. 
I  had  ai  liVhaTe  heard  the  nigiit-raven,  come  what 
plagitie  ooum  have  come  after  it.  Muck  Ado,  ii,  8. 
So.  I  had  as  Urfu  an  angel  I  ooold  swear  as  well  as 
that  gentleman.    JB.  Jotu.  Every  Man  in  Aw  J?.,  lii,  1. 

As  lieve^  or  leave,  is  still  popularly 
said,  in  the  same  sense. 
LIEGE,  adj.  Bound,  or  held  in  feudal 
connection  ;  from  ligius,  low  Latin, 
which  is  originally  from  liffo,  to  bind. 
This  word,  as  well  as  the  Latin  and 
French  {H^e)  corresponding,  is  joined 
indifferently  to  lord  or  subject ;  liege- 
lord  and  liege-man. 

We  enjoin  thee, 
As  thou  art  Uegt^man  to  vs.  Wml.  TaU,  ii,  S. 

It  is  applied  both  ways  in  the  statutes. 
See  Minshew.     See  also  Du  Cange  in 
Ligius. 
LIEGE,  e.    Usually  a  sovereign. 

Most  mighty  lug«t  >nd  my  omnpanion  peers. 

Biek.  IT,  i,  8. 

It  is  stiU  in  current  use,  particularly 
in  the  tragic  drama,  in  this  sense ; 
but  liege  was  used  also  for  a  subject. 
In  one  case  it  was  an  abbreviated 
term  for  liege  lord,  in  the  other  for 
liege-man,  according  to  the  double 
use  of  the  adjective. 

Such  miracles  can  princes  bring  to  pass 
Among  their  lieges,  whom  they  miod  to  heare 
To  honours  false,  who  all  their  guests  deceive. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  400,  by  Baldwine. 
Bnt  what  avail'd  the  terror  and  the  feare 
Wherewith  he  kept  his  /mwm  under  awe. 

Ibid.,  p.  440,  by  SackvUle. 

LIEGEMAN,  «.  A  subject,  or  person 
bound  to  feudal  service  under  the 
sovereign. 

Friends  to  this  ground,  and  Uege-mm  to  the  Dane. 

Hand.,  i,  1. 
This  U^e-man  gan  to  wax  more  bold. 

Speiu.  F.  Q.,  cited  by  Todd. 

LIEGER.     See  Leigeb. 

fLIEUTENANT  -  GENERAL.  The 
general  of  an  army  was  formerly  so 
called,  he  being  considered  the  re- 
presentative of  his  sovereign  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter. 

f  LIFE.     /  hold  my  life,  I  am  assured. 

Now  sayes  hee,  whether  should  1  obey  mj  parents,  or 
John  Taylor?  Surely  thy  father,  monnsieur,  f<Mr  he 
hnth  much  need  of  a  sonne  that  will  father  thee. 
Nay,  such  a  father  that  gave  him  a  hundred  pound 
at  parting,  (/  hold  my  life  he  meant  with  a  purse  for 

Teyloi'e  WoTies,\eSO. 


a  parting  blow.) 


To  put  no  life  in,  to  act  negligently. 

Bern  negligenter  agit.  He  goes  careiesly  about  the 
matter.  He  put*  »o  life  into  the  wtatter.  He  doth  it 
as  though  he  cared  not  whether  he  did  it  or  no. 

Terence  w  Bttgluk,  ISli. 

LIFTER.  A  thief.  Shop-lifter  is  still 
used  for  one  who  steals  out  of  shops. 
It  is  said  that  hli/tus,  in  the  Gothic, 
has  the  same  meaning.  Suppl.  to 
Sh.,  i,  238. 

Is  he  M  young  a  man  and  so  old  a  Ufler. 

Tro  and  Crees.,  i,  8. 
Broker,  or  pandar,  cheater,  or  lifter. 

BoUani's  Leaguer,  cited  by  Todd. 

To  LIG.  To  lie.  A  word  still  used  in  the 
Scottish  dialect;  from  liggan,  Saxon. 

Vowing  that  never  he  in  bed  againe 

His  Umbes  would  rest,  ne  Ug  in  ease  embost. 

Spnu.  F,  q^  VI,  It,  40. 

Also  Shep.  Kal.,  May,  125. 
tLIGBT.   A  bedfellow;  a  familiar  term 
for  a  concubine. 

Con.  He  is  wed  already,  sir.  Another  wife  would 
gar  him  be  put  down  at* gallows ;  and  I  would  not  be 
she  for  all  the  worldly  gMd  that  e're  I  saw  with  both 
mine  eren.  And  o*  my  conscience  I'll  be  none  of  his 
ligby,  (or  taise  lo  miekle.       Brom^a  Northern  Lou. 

f  LIGHT.     In  the  sense  of  unchaste. 

Though  she  were  in  the  darlce,  she  would  appeare  a 
light  woman.  Man  in  the  Moon*,  1609. 

Glycerium,  meretrix,  a  l^hl  homee-mfe. 

Terence  in  Sngliek,  I61i. 

fLIGHT-SKIRTS.     A  strumpet.    . 

Hath  not  Shor'B  wife,  althongh  a  light-sHrte  she, 
Given  him  a  chast  long  lasting  memory. 

Taylor'e  Worket,  1630. 
F.  The  purse  serves  for  an  art ;  but  if  I  should 
briefly  tell  thee,  what  punkish  art  derived  from  her 
pn^enitors  this  light-skirts  used  towards  me,  thou 
Hoiildest  laugh.  Passenger  ofBenvenuto,  1618. 

LIGHT  0'  LOVE.  An  old  tune  of  a 
dance,  the  name  of  which  made  it  a 
proverbial  expression  of  levity,  espe- 
cially in  love  matters.  Sir  J.  Haw- 
kins recovered  the  original  tune  from 
an  old  MS.,  and  it  is  inserted  in  the 
notes  to  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
activ,  sc.  3. 

Jul  Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  Ughi  <f  lom, 
Lne.  It  is  too  heavy  for  BO  Ught  a  tune. 

Two  Gent,  of  Vier.,  i,  S. 
Clap  us  into  U^ht  ff  loee;  that  goes  without  a  bur- 
den ;  do  you  sing  it,  and  I'll  dance  it.  Beat.  Yea, 
l^ht  0*  loee,  with  your  heels.  Mne\  Jio,  iv,  S. 

He'll  dance  the  morrii  twenty  mfle  an  hour— 
And  gallops  to  the  tune  of  light  tf  love. 

Fl.  Two  Noble  lintmem,  t,  9. 

It  is  used  occasionally  as  a  phrase  to 
denote  a  light  woman : 

Sure  he  has  encountered 
Some  light  o'  love  or  other,  and  then  meaai 
To  play  at  in  and  in  for  this  night. 

B.4-FL  Chemees,  i,  4. 

So  also : 

Long.  Yon  light  o*  love,  a  word  or  two. 
Maria.  Your  will,  tax.  B.  4^  FL  NobU  GentUm.,  iv,  1. 
Next  them  grew  the  dissembling  daisie,  to  warn  such 
light  <f  love  wenches,  not  to  trust  every  faire  promise 
that  such  amorous  bachelors  make  them. 

Greeue^s  Qnipfor  a»  Upstart  Courlitr,  B  8,  bu 
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LIGHTLY,  adv.     In  the  sense  of  com- 
monly, usually. 

Short  sammers  ligAtbf  hare  a  forward  spring. 

mcA.  Ill,  iii,  1. 
The  great  thievei  of  a  itate  are  ligklly  the  officers  of 
the  crown ;  they  hang  the  less  stUI,  play  the  pikes 
in  the  poni^  eat  whom  they  list. 

B.  Jotu.  DiscoverieSt  rol.  vii,  p.  118. 
And  ye  shall  find  verses  made  all  of  monosiUables,  and 
do  very  weU,  bnt  Uyktly  they  be  jambickes,  bycanse 
for  the  more  part  the  accent  falles  sharpe  upon  every 
second  word. 

PuUenk,  Art  of  Engl.  Foesie,  B.  ii,  ch.  IS.  p.  103. 
At  which  times  liffktfy,  though  they  be  in  the  fields, 
they  will  spread  their  upper  ganqents  on  the  earth, 
and  fall  to  their  devotions.  Sandy**  Traoeh,  L.  i,  p.  65. 
But  the  Turkes  do  not  lightly  nde  so  fast  as  to  put 
them  unto  either.  Ibid^  p.  64. 

In  the  authorized  translation  of  Mark^ 
is,  39,  it  is  used  for  raxv,  t.  e.,  readily, 
easily:  kqI  bvvri9€TaiTa\v  KOKoXoyfftrai 
fie;  'Uhat  can  lightly  speak  evil  of 


>) 


me. 

LIGHTNING  BEFORE  DEATH.  A 
proverbial  phrase,  partly  deduced 
from  observation  of  some  extraordinary 
effort  of  nature,  often  made  in  sick 
persons  just  before  death ;  and  partly 
from  a  superstitious  notion  of  an 
ominous  and  preternatural  mirth, 
supposed  to  come  on  at  that  period, 
without  any  ostensible  reason. 

How  oft*  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  deathi 
Have  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lighttung  before  death.    0,  how  msy  I 
Call  this  a  lightning  t  Eom.  and  Jul.,  v,  8. 

And  all  this  was,  since  after  this  he  had  not  long  to 

live, 
TMs  lightning  flew  before  hie  death,  which  Pallas  was 

to  give.  Chapman's  Horn.  11.^  xv,  p.  218. 

The  idea  here,  as  might  be  supposed, 
is  not  warranted  by  the  original.  On 
an  old  man's  appearing  very  unac- 
countably merry,  it  is  said, 

He  was  never  so  before.  K  it  be  a  lightning  before 
death,  the  best  is  I  am  his  heir. 

Jo9ial  Crew,  0.  PL,  z,  438. 
Not  that  1  liffhtning  or  fell  thunder  feare. 
Unless  that  Ughtmng  before  death  appear. 

Gayton,  Feet.  Notes,  iii,  8,  p.  1S6. 

It  is  noticed  by  Ray,  who  inserts  it 
as  a  proverb : 

It*s  a  lightening  before  death. 

He  remarks  upon  it. 

This  is  generally  observed  of  sick  persons,  that  a 
little  before  they  die  their  pains  leave  them,  and  their 
understanding  and  memory  return  to  them;  as  a 
candle  just  before  it  goes  out  gives  a  great  blaze. 

Bay's  Proverbs,  p.  69. 

Daniel  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
fine  simile : 

.   Thus,  for  the  sicke,  preserving  nature  strives 
Against  corruption  and  the  loathsome  grave; 

When,  out  of  death's  cold  hands,  she  backe  reprives 
Th'  almost  confounded  spirits  «he  faine  would  save ; 

And  them  cheeres  up,  iUightens,  and  revives, 
Making  faint  sicknesse  words  of  health  to  have. 

With  lookes  of  hfe,  as  if  the  worst  were  past, 

When  strait  comes  dissolution,  and  his  last. 


So  feres  it  with  this  late  revived  queene ) 
Whose  victories,  thus  fortunately  wonne. 

Have  but  as  onely  liahtning  motions  beeue 
Before  the  mine  that  ensued  thereon. 

Civil  Wart,  vii.  98. 

To  LIKE.     To  please. 

If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  kiss  as  many  as  had 
heards  that  pleas'd  me,  complexions  that  Ufd  me, 
and  breaths  tnat  I  defy'd  not. 

As  you  like  it.  Epilogue.— 850,  b. 
And  with  her  to  dowry 
Some  nettr  and  unprofitable  dukedoms ; 
The  Offer  liJtes  not.  Eenry  F,  Chorus  8. 

Or  that  our  hands  the  earth  ean  comprehend, 
Or  that  we  proudly  do  what  Uke  us  best. 

Cornelia,  0.  Fl.,  ii,  S42. 
I  know  men  must,  according  to  their  spheare. 
According  to  their  proper  motions,  move ; 
And  that  course  lUes  them  best  which  they  are  on. 

Daniel's  Musophilus,  p.  98. 

The  old  court  phrase  of  '*and  like  your 
majesty,"  is  well  enough  known  to 
have  meant,  "an  it  like  your  majesty ;" 
t. «.,  if  it  please  your  majesty.  It 
occurs  in  the  following  passage : 

I  am  content,  and  Uke  your  majesty. 
And  will  leave  good  casUes  in  security. 

George  a  Qreenet  0.  PL,  iii,  67. 

LIKE  LETTUCE  LIKE  LIPS.  An 
obsolete  proverb,  translated  from  the 
Latin,  similes  habent  labra  lactueas, 
which  is  noticed  and  explained  by 
Erasmus,  Adag.,  p.  644.  It  means 
that  bad  things  suit  each  other; 
coarse  meat  suits  coarse  mouths,  as 
an  ass  eats  the  thistles  for  his  salad. 
It  is  inserted  by  Ray,  and  explained, 
p.  130. 

Even  so  I  thought, 
I  wist  that  it  was  some  such  thinr  of  nought. 
Like  lettuse  Uke  lifpes ;  a  scab'a  horse  for  a  scald 
squire.  New  Custome,  0.  PL,  i,  S67. 

tLIKELY.     Probable. 

Fable.  A  tale  not  true  but  UkeUe:  a  fable:  afeined 
devise.  Nomenclator. 

Good  looking. 

Before  a  month  be  ended  she  shall  be  married  to  a 
young  king,  being  of  a  fair  and  comly  personage,  as 
akely  to  be  seen.  History  of  Fortunatus,l6S2, 

fLIKRESSE.     For  lickerous.    Dainty. 

Now,  for  such  censure,  this  his  chiefe  defence  is. 
Their  sngred  tast  best  likea  his  likresse  senses. 

Harington's  Epigrams,  1688. 

To  LILL,  V,  To  loll  out,  as  a  dog  does 
his  tongue. 

Curled  with  thousand  adders  venomous. 
And  hUed  forth  his  bloody  flaming  tone. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  v,  84. 

Skinner  says,  ''A  Belg.  lellen  sugere, 
hoc  a  lelle  papilla  ;*'  but  these  are 
doubtful  etymologies. 
LIMB-MEAL.  From  limb,  and  the 
Saxon  mal,  a  portion  ;  t.  e,,  limb  by 
limb ;  as  piece-meal,  whtch  is  still  in 
use.     See  Dbop-meal. 

0  that  I  had  her  here  to  tear  her  Umi-meal. 

Cymb.,  a,  4h 
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LIMBECK*  An  alembic;  a  comipt 
form  of  the  vord.  It  means  a  still, 
and  is  hardly  disused  in  poetry.  It 
18  abundantly  exemplified  by  Johnson. 
Mr.  Todd  has  found  it  used  as  a  verb 
bv  sir  £.  Sandvs.  It  is  found  also 
in  Milton  and  Dryden. 

The  H  nrder  of  the  brain 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  Hmbtek  only.  Macb.,  i,  7. 

His  head  is  a  receptade  of  catarrhs,  his  eyes  limbecks 
of  fluxes  and  iDflammations.  Clitui's  Whimties,  p.  60. 

LIMBO.  The  borders  of  hell,  some- 
times used  for  hell  itself;  corruptly 
formed  from  litnbus,  the  hem  or 
border  of  a  garment.  The  old  school- 
men supposed  there  to  be,  besides 
hell  (infernus  damnatorum),  1.  A 
limbus  puerorutn,  where  the  souls  of 
infants  unbaptized  remained;  2.  A 
limbus  patrum,  where  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  saints,  and  martyrs, 
awaited  the  general  resurrection ;  and, 
3.  Purgatory.  To  which,  in  popular 
opinion,  was  added,  4.  A  limbus 
fatuorum^  or  fool's  paradise,  the  re- 
ceptacle of  all  vanity  and  nonsense. 
Shakespeare  uses  it  generally  for 
hell: 

As  farftom  help  as  liwJbo  is  from  bliss. 

Tit.  Andr.,  iii,  1. 
For  indeed  be  was  mad  for  bcr,  and  talk'd  of  Satan, 
and  of  UmhOt  and  of  furies,  and  I  know  not  what. 

AWs  Well,  V.  8. 

Limbus  patrum  is  jocularly  put  in  the 
following  passage  for  a  prison  : 

I  have  some  of  them  in  Umbo  patrum,  and  there  they 
are  like  to  dance  these  three  days;  besides  the 
mnnine  banquet  of  two  beadles,  that  is  to  come. 

Hen.  YJII,  v,  8. 

It  is  here  used  for  hell  by  Spenser : 

What  voice  of  damned  ghost  from  Umbo  lake  ? 

F.  q.,  I.  ii,  38. 

And  elsewhere  in  his  works. 


Here  it  has  its  proper  sense : 

Legions  of 
The  empty 


legions  of  sprites  ftt)m  limbd's  prison  got, 
ty  air,  the  hills  and  vallevs  filrd. 

Fairfax,  Tatso,  ix,  58. 


Milton  has  indulged  himself  in  rather 
a  jocular  description  of  what  he 
calls 

A  Umbo  laige  and  broad,  since  caird 
The  paradise  of  fools.  Far.  Lcui,  iii,  496. 

"Which  he  stores  with 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  rain  things 

Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory  or  lasting  fune, 

Or  happiness,  in  this  or  th'  other  life :   . 

All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 

Of  painful  superstition,  and  blind  zeal,— 

All  th'  unaccomplish'd  works  of  nature's  hand. 

Abortive,  monstrous,  and  unkindly  miz'cL 

Ver. 


The  idea  is  undoubtedly  borrowed,  in 
part,  from  Ariosto's  repository  of  lost 
things  in  the  moon ;  to  which,  indeed, 
he  directly  refers : 

Not  in  the  neighb'ring  moon,  as  some  have  dream'd. 

Ver.  469. 

We  find,  in  the  following  passage,  a 
kind  of  origin  for  Milton's  bridge 
from  hell  to  the  earth: 

And  up  from  darksome  lymbo't  dismall  sta^ 
One  Slyaian  bridge,  from  Plutoe's  empene 

Came  Nieht's  hlack  brood,  Disorder,  Ruine,  Bage, 
Rape.  Discord,  Dread,  Despaire,  Impietie, 


Dissolv'd  on  earth. 


448,  &c 


NicchoVt  England's  Blita,  An.  1 688 ;  Mirr.  Mag.,  814w 

The  company  that  parses  over  is 
exactly  of  the  same  kind. 
Limbo  is  also  used  for  a  prison,  or 
any  place  of  restraint. 
LIM£,  as  put  into  liquor,  for  adultera- 
tion, complained  of  by  Falstaif  and 
others. 

Yon  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  taei  too:  there's 
nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man  : 
yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  ioek  with  llwu  in 
It.  1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins  is  quoted  aa 
saying  that  lime  was  mixed  with  the 
wine  in  making  '*  for  conservation." 
Foy,,  p.  379.  But  that  cannot  be 
what  the  tavern-keeper  is  accused  of 
doing.  It  was  probably  used  for 
fining.  It  is  said,  however,  in  a 
pamphlet  by  R.  Greene,  to  be  mixed 
with  ale,  "  to  make  it  mightie."  How 
it  could  have  that  efiect,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  See  notes  on  the  passage 
above  cited. 
LIM  E,  s.f  for  bird-lime.  This  was  often 
separately  used,  which  now  it  is  not. 
It  frequently  thus  occurs  in  Shake- 
speare. 

You  must  lay  Um«  to  tangle  her  desires. 

Two  6enL  Ver.,  iii,  8. 

See  Todd. 
LIME,  V.     To  besmear  with,  bird-lime, 
or  to  catch  with  it. 

York  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  fslse  priest. 
Have  all  limU  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings. 
And  fly  thou  how  thou  can'st  they'll  tanele  thee. 

8  Hen  VI  ii  4. 

LIME- HOUND.  A  sporting  dog,' led 
by  a  kind  of  thong  called  a  lyam^  or 
lyme,     Limier,  French. 

We  let  slip  a  grey-boand,  and  cast  off  a  bound.  The 
string  wherewith  we  lead  a  greyhound  is  called  a 
lease ;  and  for  a  hound  a  Ijfome. 

Genii.  Retreat.,  Svo  ed.,  p.  16. 
No,  an  I  had,  all  the  lime-hound*  o'-  the  dty  should 
have  drawn  alter  you  by  the  scent  rather. 

B.  Jont.  Bartk.  Fair,  i,  S. 
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Bat  Talna,  tbat  oonld  like  a  lime-kound  winde  her. 
And  all  tiungs  wcrete  wisely  could  bewray. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  V.  ii,  2fi. 
I  have  seen  him  gmell  oat 
Her  footing  like  a  lime-hovnd,  and  know  it 
From  all  the  reit  of  her  train. 

Mamnger^  Ba$kf.  Lotett  i,  I. 

Shakespeare  seemB  to  use  lym  for 
lime-hound : 

MastifT,  greyhound,  mnngril  erim. 

Hound,  or  ipaniel,  brack,  or  lym,       Lear,  iii,  6. 

Harrington,  in  his  Ariosto,  mentions 
the  lyme  from  which  the  hound  was 
BO  denominated : 

Hit  coain  had  a  fvnu-hatmd  argent  bright, 
His  lyme  laid  on  his  back,  he  couching  down. 

Book  xii,  St.  80. 

In  one  author  1  find  line^hound,  pro- 
bably from  an  idea  that  such  was  the 
proper  form : 

He  can  do  miracles  with  his  line-hound,  who  by  his 
good  education  has  more  sophistry  than  his  master. 

Ctitns's  Jnimeies,  p.  4S. 

Limmer,  and  /mer,  mean  the  same  as 
lime-hound. 
LIME-TWIGS.  Twigs  covered  with 
bird-lime  to  catch  the  birds.  Mr. 
Joddrell  has  erroneously  explained 
it,  "a  branch  of  the  lime ;"  that  is, 
of  the  lime-tree;  and  quotes  this 
passage : 

To  birds  the  lime-tvng,  so 
Is  bve  to  man  an  everlasting  foe. 

fanshaw's  Past.  Fido,  i,  4. 

Donne  has  thus  used  it : 

He  throws, 
Like  nets,  or  Ume^tioigt,  whereaoe'er  he  goes. 
His  title  of  barrister. 

See  Todd's  Johnson,  for  many  more 
examples. 
LIMIT.     Sometimes  used  for  limb, 'the 
limbs  being  the  extremities  or  limits 
of  the  body. 

Lastly  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i'  the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  Unut.  Wintet'e  7.,  iii,  3. 

Thought  it  very  strange  that  nature  should  endow  so 
foir  a  fsce  with  so  hara  a  heart,  such  comely  limit$ 
with  such  perverse  conditions. 

Titana  (r  Theseus,  bl.  lett.,  dted  by  Mr.  Steerens. 

fTo  LIMIT.  To  beg.  From  the  begging 
friars  called  limiters, 

Popishe  firiers  were,  and  are,  but  ydlers  and  loytering 
Tagabondes,  good  for  nothing,  but  even  as  flies  flie 
abroade  upon  all  menuea  meate,  to  fill  themselves  of 
other  mens  traveUi,  even  so  doe  they ;  for  they  go 
ydelly  a  limiting  abrode,  living  upon  the  sweat  of 
other  mens  travels. 

Northbrooke  against  Dicing,  ^c.,  1577. 

LIMITER,  or  LIMITOUR,  s,  A  friar 
licensed  to  beg  within  a  certain 
district.  A  word  more  common  in 
the  time  of  Chaucer. 

In  some  strange  habit,  after  uncouth  wize, 
Or  like  a  pilgrim  or  a  lymiter,  8cc. 

Spens.  Moth.  Hubbard's  Tale,  84. 


Wlmt  I  am  young,  a  goodly  batchder. 
And  must  hve  like  the  lustie  Ummiter. 

,  Drayton's  Bclogues,  edit.  1 693,  6  4,  K. 

This  author  afterwards  considerably 
modernised  his  poems,  by  removing 
many  of  the  obsolete  words.  In  the 
latest  edition,  instead  of  the  above 
lines,  we  read  : 

Tush,  I  am  young,  nor  sadly  can  I  sit, 
But  mnst  do  all  tbat  youth  snd  love  beflt.      P.  1480. 
For  suiclye  suche  fables  are  nut  onely  doulcet  to 
passe  the  tyme  withall.  but  gairifull  also  to  tbeyr 
practisers,  such  as  pardoners  and  limittours  be. 

ChtUouer's  Morion  Bneom.,  H  8. 

tLlMLISTER.  Perhaps  a  misprint. 
Florio,  under  Ce/alu,  has  "  a  scorne- 
fuli  nickname,  as  we  say  a  limlifter** 

A.  Cefalus,  that  is  a  lymlister,  reach  me  a  nutmeg, 
that  is  red,  waightie,  roll,  and  without  holes. 

Passenger  o/Benvenuto,  1613. 

fLIMMER.     A  wretch ;  a  base  fellow. 

To  satisfie  in  parte  the  wrong  which  had  bene  offred 
liira  by  those  tymaurs  and  robbers.  Holinshed. 

The  loule  ill  take  me,  mistresse,  quoth  Meg,  if  I 
misreckon  the  limmer  lowne  one  penny. 

Life  of  Long  Meg  of  Westminster,  1635. 

fLIMPIN.     A  limpet. 

Tellina,  mytulus.  reXira,  /AvrAo«.  Athenaeo.  A.  limpim. 

•  Nomenclator. 

To  LIN.  To  stop,  cease,  or  intermit. 
Saxon.  Blin  is  the  same  in  Scotch, 
Both  from  one  common  origin. 

I,  but  set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  he'll  never  Un  'till 
he  be  a-gallop. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  4th  Intermean. 
And  Sisyphus  an  huge  round  stone  did  reeie 
Against  an  hill,  ne  might  from  labour  lin. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  v,  85 
What,  miller,  are  you  up  sgin  ? 
Nay  then  my  flail  shall  never  lin. 
Until,  kc.  Grim,  O.  PL,  xi,  241 

Before  which  time  the  wars  could  never  lin. 

Mirror  for  Magisir.,  p.  77 
So  they  shall  never  lin. 
But  where  one  ends  another  still  begin. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  1,  p.  8 

Swift,  in  one  of  his  playful  effusions, 
in  the  correspondence  with  Stella, 
writes  thus : 

.  Would  you  snswer  MD's  letter. 
On  new-year's-day  you  will  do  it  better. 
For  when  the  year  with  MD  'gins 
It  never  without  MD  lins. 

Which  he  explains  by  adding. 

These  proverbs  have  always  old  words  in  them  ;  lins 
is  leaves  off.  Journal,  Lett.  xii. 

iFadt  sedulo.  He  doth  the  best  he  can*,  he  never 
linns :  he  gives  it  not  over :  he  is  alwaies  doing. 

Terence  in  English,  1614 
f  Fond  world  that  nere  thinkes  on  that  aged  man. 
That  Ariostoes  old  swift  paced  roan. 
Whose  name  is  Tyme,  who  never  lins  to  run. 

Betumefrom  Pemassus,  1606. 

LIN.  A  pool,  or  watery  moor ;  in  Welch 
llynn, 

*  The  near*st  to  her  of  kin 
Is  Toothy,  rushing  down  from  Verwin's  rushy  lin. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.,  v,  p.  75 
And  therefore  to  recount  her  rivers  troni  their  hns. 
Abridging  all  delays,  Mervinia  thus  begins. 

Ibid.,  S.  ix,  p.  836 
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The  marginal  note  on  which  says, 
''  Meres,  or  pools,  from  whence  rivers 
spring/'  In  Scotland  it  means  a 
cataract;  thus  the  falls  of  the  river 
Clyde  in  that  country,  are  called  on 
the  spot  lifts.  But  it  also  means  a 
pool  under  a  fall.  See  Jamieson. 
fLINATIVB.    A  lenitive. 

Thy  UiuUwe  appU'de,  did  eaae  my  paiae, 
Yar  though  tbioo  did  forbid,  twai  no  reatnine. 

JUatU  MafitUemt  LamenMums,  IfiOl. 

LINCOLN  GREEN.  Lincoln  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  green  cloth  and  stuffs,  or 
rather  for  the  green  dye  employed 
upon  them.  The  marginal  note  on 
the  passage  from  Drayton's  Polyol- 
bioD,  song  25,  says,  *' Lincoln  anciently 
dyed  the  best  green  of  England.*' 
Coventry  blue  was  equally  famous, 
and  Kendall  qreen.  See  those 
words. 

All  in  a  woodman'a  iacket  he  waa  dad 

Of  Limeobu  grenu,  belayed  with  aUver  lace. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  VI,  ii,  6. 
Whoae  cwaina  in  ahepherd'a  gray,  and  giru  in  lAneoln 
green,  Dragt.  Polyolb.,  zxv,  p.  1163. 

She's  in  a  firock  of  laneoln  green. 
Which  ooloni  likea  her  sight 

Dragt.  Selogue,  ix,  p.  14SS. 

Robin  Hood's  men  were  clad  in 
Lincoln  green : 

An  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brare  Robin  Hood, 
Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bow-men  were  right  good. 
All  dad  in  Lincoln  green,  with  cape  of  red  and  bme. 

Dragi.  Fdgolk,,  xxri,  p.  1174. 

And  himself  also  in  general : 

Robin  Hood  took  his  man&  from  his  back,     ' 

It  waa  of  Uneoln  areen. 
And  sent  it  by  this  tovdy  page 

For  a  present  unto  the  queen. 

But  when  he  went  to  court  he  made 
a  distinction : 

He  doatiied  his  men  in  I4neoln  green. 
And  himself  in  scarlet  red. 
Pop.  Baa.,  called  BoHn  Hoo^t  Garland,  p.  43. 

LINDABRIDES.  A  celebrated  heroine 
in  the  romance  called  the  Mirror  of 
Knighthood,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Cervantes  among  the  books  found  in 
the  library  of  Don  Quixote.  B.  i,  ch. 
6.  From  the  great  celebrity  of  this 
lady,  occasioned  by  the  popularity  of 
the  romance,  her  name  was  commonly 
used  for  a  mistress.  Jonson,  having 
so  introduced  it,  gives  a  sketch  of  her 
hiBtorv : 

J.  lAnaabridee!  Ato.  Ay,  sir,  the  emperor  Alican- 
droe's  daughter,  and  the  prince  Meridian's  sister,  in 
the  knight  of  the  sun ;  [Donzel  del  Phebo]  she  should 
have  been  married  to  him,  but  that  the  princess 
Claridiana,  kc  Cgntkia**  Rev.,  iii,  3. 


Thus  she  is  mentioned  also  by  Rowley, 
in  the  Match  at  Midnight : 

Zindairides  her  name;  that  ancient  matron  it  her 
reverend  grannum.  Tim.  Nigsers;  I  have  read  of 
her  in  the  Mirror  of  Knighthood. 

Act  ii,  0.  PI.,  vii,  7,  881. 

This  Spanish  romance  was  translated 
into  English  by  one  Margaret  Tyler, 
and  published,  in  nine  successive 
parts,  between  1598  and  1602.  Hence 
it  was  so  well  known  at  that  period. 
The  author  of  the  novel  of  Kenilworth 
has  taken  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, to  make  his  dialogue  charac- 
teristic, when  M.  Lam  bourne  says, 
"  I  will  visit  his  lAndabrides^  by  St. 
George,  be  he  willing  or  no.**  Chap, 
ii.  Of  the  word  Dabrides,  which 
occurs  in  one  old  play,  I  can  make 
nothing,  unless  it  be  a  corruption  or 
abbreriation  of  Lin-dabridee,  The 
sense  suits  exactly : 

On  my  life,  he  has  some  awinnng  stnff  for  our  fresh 
Dahridee,  who  have  invested  themsdves  with  the 
Platonic  order.  Lady  AUmong,  i,  1  (1659). 

tAnd  she  had  but  one  eye  neither,  with  aa  mach  seal 
As  e'er  knight-errant  did  his  fair  landakridet. 
Or  Claridisna.  Jlbertue  WalUntUin,  10S9. 

fLINE.     At  line  length. 

Ezpulsum  ludere,  to  strike  a  ball  at  line  length,  or  to 
keepe  up  the  ball  from  the  ground. 

NomendtUor,  1586,  p.  896. 

LINE  OF  LIFE.  One  of  the  lines  in 
the  hand,  so  termed  in  the  cant  of 
paimistry. 

Go  to,  here^s  a  umple  Une  cf  Ufe  I  here's  a  small  triAe 
of  wives  1  Aiaa!  fifteen  wives  is  nothing!  deven 
widows  and  nine  maids,  is  a  simple  coming-in  for  one 
man.  Merck.  Venice,  ii,  3. 

You  live  chaste  and  single,  and  have  buried  your  wife, 
And  mean  not  to  marry,  bv  the  line  ofgouriife. 

B.  Jone.  lietam.  Gipeue,  voL  vi,  p.  80. 

fLINEN-BALL.  Some  instrument  of 
torture  mentioned  in  Pathomachia, 
1630,  p.  29. 

LINENER.     A  linen-draper. 

Precede  all  the  dames  at  court  by  a  fortnight,  have 
council  with  taylors,  Unencre,  lace-women,  em- 
broiderera.  B.  Jon*.  Epiceme,  ii,  S. 

If  she  love  i^ood  clothes  and  dressing,  have  your 
learned  eounol  about  you  every  morning,  your  French 
taylor,  barber,  Unencr,  Ice.  Ihid»,  iv,  1. 

A  LIN6EL.  A  sort  of  thong  used  by 
shoemakers  and  cobblers ;  from  Un- 
gula. 

Where  sitting,  I  espy'd  a  lovdjr  dame. 

Whose  master  wrought  with  Ungell  and  with  aol. 

And  under  KTound  he  vamped  many  a  boot. 

B.  fFl.  Knight  of  the  B.  Festlc,  act  v,  p.  438. 
His  awl  and  linoel  in  a  thong. 
His  tar-box  on  his  broad  bdt  hung. 

Dragt.  Eel,  iv,  p.  1408. 
If  thou  dost  this,  there  shall  be  no  more  shoemendiug. 
Every  man  shall  hare  a  special  care  of  his  own  sole; 
And  ui  his  pocket  carry  his  two  confessors. 
His  Ungel  and  hia  oawl.    Ibid.,  Women  Pleased,  iv,  1. 
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Lintel  is  here  a  correction  of  the 
modem  editors  for  yugal^  in  the  old 
editions,  which  is  certainly  nonsense. 
The  correction  seems  indubitable. 
LINK.  It  seems  odd  enough  that  so 
awkward,  inefficient,  and  dirty  a 
method  of  restoring  the  blackness  to 
A  rusty  hat,  as  that  of  smoking  it  by 
a  link,  should  ever  have  grown  into  a 
common  practice ;  bat  so  it  appears 
by  the  following  passages : 

Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fally  made, 

And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  anpiiik'd  i'  the  heel ; 

There  was  no  link  to  eoUmr  Ptterg  hat. 

Tamiiu  of  Skr..  ir,  1. 
This  ooxenage  is  used  likewise  in  selling  old  hats 
found  npon  dunghills,  instead  of  newe,  oUekt  over 
frith  ths  smoak*  of  an  old  link. 

Oreen^i  Mihil  Mumehanee^  cited  by  Mr.  Steefens. 

tLINKEXTINGUISHERS.  Large  ex- 
tinguishers attached  to  the  railings 
of  houses  formerly  used  by  the  link- 
men  for  extinguishing  their  links. 
Many  of  these  were  still  (1849)  to  be 
seen  in  London,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  old  squares. 

fLINNE.  Flax.  Chapman  uses  it  in  his 
translation  of  the  epithet  Xivo^piil. 

lattle  he  was,  and  ever  wore  a  breastplate  Ifeade  of 
Unne.  /<.,iS,469. 

LINSTOCK,  or  LINT-STOCK.  "A 
carved  stick,  with  a  cock  at  one  end, 
to  hold  a  gunner's  match,  and  a  sharp 
point  at  the  other,  to  stick  it  upright 
in  the  ground."  Kersey*^  Diet.  A 
stock  or  handle  to  hold  the  lint.  The 
match  itself  was  called  lintel^  or  lint. 
Coles  has,  '*  Lintel,  funis  igniarius, 
ad  explodendas  machiuas  bellicas." 
From  linum,  Latin. 

And  the  nimble  gunner 
With  Unstoek  now  the  dentish  cannon  touches. 
And  down  goes  all  before  him.      Henry  T,  Chorus  8. 
1  smelt  till'  (Hinder,  spj'd  what  linstock  gave  fire,  to 
ihoot  aKaiiiat  the  poor  captain  of  the  gaihfoyst. 

Boariuff  Girl,  0.  PL,  yi,  108. 
Till  yon  shall  hear  a  cnlverin  discharg'd 
Bt  him  that  bears  the  tintlock  kindled  thus. 

Jew  of  Malta,  0.  PI.,  viii,  890. 

Dr.   Johnson  produces    an  instance 
from  Dry  den. 

LION  OF  COTSWOLD.    A  sheep.   See 

Cots  ALE,  i.  e.,  Cotswold. 
fLIPABI.  Appears  to  have  been  formerly 

a  favorite  wine. 

JCiuM.  And  I  will  drink  nothing  bat  Liparv  wine. 

Key  to  the  Rehearsal,170^,  p.  8S. 
What  can  make  our  fingers  so  fine  ? 
Drink,  drink,  wine,  Lippari-mne. 

The  alighted  Maid,  9. 9i. 


tLIP-CLIP,  or  LIP-CLAP.     Kissing. 

Some  maids  will  get  Up-elip,  but  let  them  beware  of  a 
Up-elap ;  for  fear  of  maids  they  become  mothers,  and 
smg  the  doleful  lullaby.  Foot  Robin,  1707. 

Now  the  spring  coming  on,  young  wenches  will  grow 
wanton,  and  rather  than  live  under  a  mothers  nose. 


and  a  granams  tongue,  will  venture  a  tip-claa  and  a 
lap-elap  to  get  them  a  husband,  when  a  little 
after  the  cuckow  sings  at  their  door. 


lap-el^  to  get  them  a  husband,  when  a  little  while 

door.         /6ii(.,1693. 

tLIP-LABOUR.    Talk. 

Id  briefe.  my  fruitlesse  and  worthy  Up-lak^mr,  mizt 
with  a  deale  of  ayrie  and  non-substantiall  matter,  I 

Sve  his  lordship,  and  the  like  requitall  I  bestowed  ou 
e  right  worshipfull  Mr.  Thomas  Squibb,  maior  of 
Barum.  Ta^lor^t  Workee,  IfiSO. 

LIPPIT.  To  turn  lippit ;  a  phrase  which 
I  have  seen  only  in  the  following  ex- 
ample. It  seems  to  imply  being 
wanton : 

Well,  to  be  brief,  the  nun  will  soon  at  niehttnm 
lippit ;  if  I  can  but  devise  to  quit  her  cleanly  of  the 
nunnery,  she  is  my  own.    Merry  Deril,  0.  PL,  v,  388. 

It  was  suggested  by  a  friend,  that 
the  Supplement  to  Lacombe's  Diet, 
du  Yieux  Ijangage,  gives  lippu,  as 
meaning  "gourmand,  friand;*'  bat 
so  obsolete  a  French  word  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  commonly  known 
in  England.  [See  Tippet,  where 
this  article  is  corrected  by  Nares 
himself.] 
LIPSBURY  PINFOLD,  that  is.  Lips- 
bury  pound.  The  sentence  in  which 
it  occurs  has  the  form  of  a  proverbial 
saying ;  but  no  trace  of  its  origin  or 
direct  signification  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Capell  was  very  confi- 
dent that  he  knew  the  meaning  of  it ; 
"  It  is  not  come  to  knowledge  where 
that  Lipsbury  is,  which  we  see  in 
pAge  38 ;  but  this  we  may  know,  and 
that  with  certainty,  that  it  was  some 
milage  or  other  fam'd  for  boxing,  that 
the  boxers  fought  in  a  ring,  or  enclos'd 
circle,  and  that  this  ring  was  called — 
Lipebury  pinfold:  this  may  satisfy 
as  to  the  sense;  and  inqfiiry  may 
help  to  further  particulars,  those  that 
wish  for  them."  Notes  on  Lear, 
p.  l.')5.  This  would  be  well  guessed, 
if  any  such  place  as  Lipsbury  had 
ever  existed.  The  passage  that  occa- 
sioned these  conjectures  is  the  follow- 
ing, in  the  altercation  of  Kent  with 
Gloster's  steward : 

If  I  had  thee  in  Lipibwy  pii^oid  I  would  make  Uiee 
care  for  me.  Lear,  ii,  3 

lApsbury  pinfold  may,  perhaps,  like 
Lob^s  pound,  be  a  coined  name ;  but 
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with  wbat  allasion,  does  not  appear. 
It  is  just  possible  that  it  might  mean 
the  teeth,  as  being  the  pinfold  within 
thf  lipa.  The  phrase  wonld  then 
mean,  "If  I  had  yon  in  my  teeth." 
Bat  it  remains  for  some  more  fortu- 
nate inquirer  to  discover  what  is 
really  meant.  No  varioas  reading  of 
the  passage  comes  to  the  aid  of  the 
critic  in  &is  place. 
liIQUOR.  The  grand  liquor  is  used  by 
Shakespeare  for  the  great  elixir,  or 
anrum  potabile,  of  the  alchymists. 

Where  ihonld  they 
Find  Uiis  groni  Uqwr  thftt  hath  gilded  them  f 

Ttwtpat,  T,  1. 

There  certainly  is  no  reason  to  change 
liquor  into  'lixir,  as  Warburton  pro- 
posed, an  elixir  being  a  liquor.  See 
Gilded. 
fLIRICUMPHANCY.  The  old  popular 
name  of  some  plant. 

The  tofted  daisy,  nolet. 
Hearts  eaee,  for  loters  hard  to  get} 
The  honey-Buckle,  rosemary, 
LiriettmpkMUjf,  rose-parsley, 
Prickmadam,  rocket,  galant  pink, 
And  thoasands  more  than  I  can  think ; 
Which  do  this  month  adorn  each  ftcld. 
And  sweet  deUght  and  pleasure  yield. 

Foot  £oM%  1746. 

LIRIPOOP,  or  LIRIPIPPE,  #.  Part  of 
the  old  clerical  dress ;  in  early  times, 
apparently  a  tippet ;  latterly,  a  scarf. 
See  Gent.  Mag.,  1818,  vol.  ii,  p.  217, 
where  is  a  very  elaborate  article  on 
the  subject.  It  was  supposed  by 
Skinner  to  be  corrupted  from  clero- 
pepltu.  Kersey  explains  it,  "a  livery 
hood."  Coles  has  "  a  liripoop,  epomis, 
deropeplus."  In  Du  Gauge's  Glos- 
sary, Liripipium  is  thus  illustrated: 
'*  Epomis,  nnde  Belgis  lUre-piipe,  sen 
potius  longa  fascia,  vel  cauda  caputii. 
Henricus  de  Rnyghton  de  Event, 
Angl.^  1.  iv.  Dominarum  cohors 
affuit,  quasi  comes  interludii,  in  di- 
verso  et  mirabili  apparatu  virili — ^in 
tunicis  parti tis — cum  capiiciis  brevi- 
bus,  et  liripipiie  [mal^  liripiis  edit.] 
ad  modum  cordamm  circa  caput  ad- 
volutis."  It  was  Somner  who  cor- 
rected that  passage. 

With  their  Aristotle's  breech  on  their  heads,  and  his 
liripipium  about  their  necks. 

Beekhi,  1 7,  dted  by  Cspell. 
That  they  do  not  passe  for  all  their  miters,  staves, 
hats,  crowns,  cowles,  oc^es,  and  liripipptt.         IHd. 


In  the  mock  library  of  Rabelais  we 
have  **Lyrippii  [for  liripippii]  Sor- 
bonicse  Aiorahzationes,  per  M.  Lupol- 
dum."  Vol.  ii,  p.  74.  Ozell. 
It  seems  that  this  ornament  was  not 
confined  always  to  the  clergy,  for 
Peck,  speaking  of  the  extravagance 
of  dress  used  by  the  commons  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III,  says,  "Their 
lerripippee  reach  to  their  heels,  all 
jagged.*' 

Liripoop  and  leripoop  are  sometimes 
used  without  any  definite  meaning, 
chiefly,  I  presume,  from  their  droll 
and  burlesque  sound;  as  where  a 
girl  is  called  "  a  young  lirry-poopeJ** 
JS,  and  Fl.  Pilgrim,  act  ii,  sc.  1. 
Lyly  twice  used  it  to  express  a  degree 
of  knowledge  or  acuteness : 

Theres  a  cirl  that  knovs  her  Urripoop. 

IlotktrBomiU,  i,Z, 
Thou  maist  be  skilled  in  thy  kwic,  but  not  in  thr 
lerjfpoope.  Sa^ko  /*  PAm.,  i,  5. 

In  this  mode,  however,  it  was  very 
current.  Gotgrave  translates  "Qui 
S9ait  bien  son  roulet,"  by  "  one  that 
knows  his  liripoope."  Probably  it 
meant  at  first,  having  that  knowledge 
which  entitled  the  person  to  wear  a 
liripoop,  or  scarf,  as  a  doctor.  Thus 
the  treatise  of  Magister  Lupoid  ex- 
plained all  the  learning  connected 
with  the  doctorial  hood,  or  scarf,  of 
the  Sorbonne.  Menage  says  it  is 
made  from  the  Flemish  liere-piipe. 
LIST, «.,  in  the  sense  of  boundary,  which 
id  now  disused,  appears  to  have  been 
deduced  from  the  fists  which  kept  off 
the  spectators  at  tournaments.  It 
occurs  in  this  sense  several  times  in 
Shakespeare's  plays. 

I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir.    I  mean,  she  is  the 

list  of  my  voyafte.  Twe^  N.,  id,  1. 

The  very  lut,  the  rery  utmost  bound, 

or  all  our  fortunes.  1  Hen.  XV,  i\,  1. 

The  ocean,  oropeering  of  his  Uit.     HamL,  iv,  S. 

Which  passage  puts  the  sense  of  the 
following  out  of  all  doubt : 

Confine  yourself  but  in  a  patient  list.     Olkello,  vr,  1. 

Which  Dr.  Johnson  erroneously  ex- 
plained listening, 

2.  List,  for  desire  or  inclination ; 
from  to  list,  or  listen  to,  in  the  sense 
of  to  choose,  or  be  disposed  to  do  any- 
thing ;  or  perhaps  rather  for  lust. 

Ifind  it  still  when  I  have  UH  to  akep. 
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Dr.  Jobnson  cites  another  iustance 
from  the  Eikon  Basilike,  or  some 
other  work  under  the  name  of 
Charles  I. 
LISTEN,  V,  To  attend  to,  as  an  active 
▼erb.  This  usage  is  common  in  the 
writings  of  Shakespeare,  but  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  him.  It  was  the 
language  of  the  time,  and  not  quite 
disused  when  Milton  wrote,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  shows. 

He  that  bo  more  mast  lay  is  lUteH*d  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  tancht  to  glose. 

Buk.  II,  ii,  1. 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hang;maii*8  hands 
Lutanna  their  fear.  Maebetk,  ii,  S. 

Which  she  lon^  listninff,  softly  askt  againe 
What  mister  wight  it  was  that  so  did  pkine. 

Speiu.  F.  Q.,  lY,  Tii,  10. 
HsUn  the  plaints  of  thy  poor  votaries. 

Bowlefi  World  Tot^i,  /-c,  dt  St. 

It  occurs  in  Milton's  Comus. 
LITCH-OWL.  See  Lich-owl, 
LITE,  for  little. 

From  this  exploit  he  BaT*d  not  neat  nor  Ixte, 
The  aged  men,  and  boys  of  tender  age. 

Fai^.  Tauo,  id,  26. 

Sylvester  has  used  by  litte  and  little, 
for  by  little  and  little : 

For  as  two  bellows,  blowing  torn  by  torn. 
By  litte  and  littU  make  cold  coals  to  bam. 

Dn^ar/oi,  I,i«2. 

Lite,  for  little,  is  quoted  also  from 
Chaucer.     See  Todd. 
fLITERATE.    The  converse  of  illite- 
rate. 

A,  As  learned,  yoa  follow  the  2i/«r(i/0,  who  while  they 
subtiUy  argue,  teach  others  how  to  operate. 

Fassenger  ofBenvenuiOt  161S. 

tLITHE.     Cheerful;  glad. 

Hm  had  mystaken  his  markes,  in  prophesying  of  suehe 
notable  tempest,  oonsideryng  it  proved  so  lytha  a  day 
without  appearance  of  any  tempest  to  ensue. 

EoUnthtd,U7I. 

Supple;  soft. 

The  billes  of  birds  we  see  AiU  oft, 
Whiles  they  bee  yong  are  Hth  and  soft. 

WitheiflHctionaHey  ed.  1606,  p.  4S8. 

LITHER,  adj.  Soft,  pliable,  yielding ; 
the  comparative  of  lithe.  From  lithe, 
Saxon. 

Two  Talbots,  winged  through  the  UtJur  sky. 
In  thy  despite  shall  scape  mortality. 

1  Hen.  n,  iv,  7. 
Ill  bring  his  Uther  legs  in  better  fkwne. 

Look  about  you,  1600,  cit  St. 
Well,  and  ye  shift  no  better,  ye  losel  lytker  and  lasye. 

Oammer  Gurlon,  0.  PI.,  ii,  73. 
Or  at  lest  byre  some  yoange  Phaon  for  mede  to 
dooe  the  thynge,  stUl  daube  theyr  litker  cheekes 
with  peintynge. 

CkaUmer'e  Morm  Bneom,,  sign.  F  3. 

Also  idle : 

For  Charles  the  French  king  in  his  feats  not  Utker, 
When  we  had  rendred  Rayaer,  Haunts,  and  Maine, 
Fbund  mesne  to  win  all  Kormaudie  aeaine. 

Bturr.for  Mag.,  p.  844. 


LITHERNESS.  Softness,  weakness,  or, 
perhaps,  idleness.  See  the  second 
sense  of- lither,  in  Todd. 

For  as  they  that  angle  for  the  tortoys,  having  onet 
caught  him,  are  driven  into  such  a  Igftkerneestt  that 
they  loose  all  their  spirites. 

Bupkues  tmd  kU  SngL^  p.  24. 

Here  it  is  clearly  weakness : 

Have  my  weak  tiioaghte  made  brawn-fallen  my  strong 
arms  ?  or  is  it  the  nature  of  love, — ^to  breed  numbness 
or  Ijftkemett,  or  I  know  not  wlut  lai^^shing  in  my 
joints  and  sinews  ?  Liilj/,  Sndvmum»  iv,  9. 

fLITHIE.     Pliable;  soft. 

Their  Utkie  bodies  bound  with  limits  of  a  shelL 

J  Herringg  Ta^U,  1626. 

LITTLE.EASE.  A  familiar  term  for  a 
pillory,  or  stocks ;  or  an  engine  unit- 
ing both  purposes,  the  bilboes. 

Nervus— a  kmd  of  stockes  for  the  necke  and  the 
feete:  the  pillorie,  or  2i/<i«>««if. 

Abr.  FUwun^a  Nomenel,  126,  b. 
Was  not  this  a  seditious  fellow  P  was  not  this  fellow's 
nreaching  a  cause  of  al  the  trouble  in  lu-ael?  was 
ne  not  worthy  to  be  cast  in  bocardo,  or  Uttle-^tue. 

Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  105,  b. 

[According  to  a  work  published  in 
1738,  called,  <'The  Curiosity,  or  the 
General  Library,'*  p.  60,  it  was 
"  a  place  of  punishment  in  Guildhall, 
London,  for  unruly  'prentices."] 
LITTLEST.  The  regular  superlative  of 
little,  though  supplanted  by  least. 
Shakespeare  has  put  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  player-king : 

Where  love  is  greats  the  Uttleet  doubts  are  fear. 

HamL,i^i. 

LIVE,  for  lief.     Willingly. 

I  had  as  /«m  as  any  thing  I  could  see  his  fkrewelL 

Boitw.  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  iv,  S98. 

It  was  probably  pronounced  as  leave, 
LIVELIHOOD.      Used  for   liveliness, 
active  vieour,  or  lively  appearance. 

The  remembrance  of  her  father  never  approaches  her, 
but  the  tyranny  of  her  sorrow  takes  all  UveUkood  ttom 
her  cheeks.  AWe  Well,  i,  1. 

With  tiiis,  she  sciceth  on  his  sweating  palm 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  liveUkood, 

Skakeep.  Fenve  and  Adon.,  SuppL,  i,  406. 

Spenser  writes  it  livelihead,  which  is 
equivalent.     See  Todd. 
LIVELODE,  for  livelihood.     Mainte- 
nance ;  from  Ufe  and  lode. 

Ne  by  the  law  of  nature 
But  that  she  gave  like  blessing  to  each  creature^ 
As  well  of  worldly  livelode  as  of  life. 

Spene.  Motk.  HuU.  Tale,  v.  146. 

fLIVERINGS.  A  sort  of  pork  sausages. 

Tomaculnm,  Juvenal.  Fardminis  genus  h  pordna. 
Saucisse,  saudsson.  A  kinde  of  paddings  made  of 
hogges  flesh,  which  some  call  Uvennge.  Nomenclatcr 

LIVERY,  9.     Delivery,  or  grant  of  pos- 
session ;  a  law  term. 
1 .  Hence  livery  of  seisin  is  a  law  term, 
implying  the  delivery  of  land,  &c., 
into  possession.    Livery  and  seisin  is 
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also  used;  livery  being  in  each  in- 
stance equivalent  to  deliTery : 

She  gbdlv  did  of  that  mme  lml>e  acceptk 
At  being  oer  owue  by  litery  and  teisiu. 

^  '        ^riM.F.  O..VI.iY,S7. 

He  tent  a  herauld  before  to  Rome  to  deniaud  hverjf 

of  the  man  that  had  offended  him. 

JVbr/*'fP/i«/.,p.l«). 

2.  To  9ue  one's  livery  was  a  phrase 
relatiye  to  the  feudal  tenures,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  court  of  wards  seized 
the  lands  of  any  tenant  of  the  crown 
upon  his  deceaae,  'till  the  heir  eued 
out  hie  livery,  and  by  that  process 
came  into  possession.  The  phrase 
occurs  three  times  in  Shakespeare's 
writings. 
York  says  to  Richard  II» 

If  Tou  do  wrongfully  teice  Hereford'i  rights 
Call  in  hia  letters-patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attomies-general,  to  ne 
Hi*  livery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage. 
Ton  pluck  a  thousand  dangen  on  your  head. 

BUL  n,  ii,  1. 

Bolingbroke  afterwards  says, 

I  am  denied  to  sue  aijr  livery  Mere, 

And  yet  my  letteia-patents  give  me  leaTe. 

Ai4.,ii,8. 

It  should  be  made  letters-patent  in 
both  places. 

Of  the  same  Bolingbroke  it  is  after- 
wards said, 

He  came  but  to  be  duke  of  Lancaster, 
To  tugkis  livery,  and  beg  his  peace. 

1  Sen.  /r,  IT,  3. 

And  this  was  not  done  till  a  minor 
came  of  age,  it  was  occasionally  used 
as  an  expression  to  denote  maturity : 

IfCumd 
tOioot  arrows  of  that  weight,  I'll  swtfar  deroaUy, 
H'aa  sued  Am  tivetyy  andTi  no  more  a  boy. 

B.  tmd  Fl.  Tamer  Tumedt  ii,  1. 
fThere  was  an  ancient  use  in  Babylon, 
Wlien  as  a  womans  stocks  was  spent  aind  gone, 
Her  living  it  was  lawfull  then  to  get» 
Her  carkasae  out  to  liverie  to  let. 
And  Venus  did  allow  the  Cyprian  dames 
To  get  their  livings  by  their  oodies  shames. 

Tiiylor'e  irorkt$»l9S0. 

fLIVES-MAN.     A  living  man. 

StiU.  O  give  the  duke  some  of  the  medieine. 

Fer.  What  medicine  talk'st  thou  of?  what  ayles  my 

son? 

Jer.  0  lord,  fhther,  and  yee  meane  to  be  a  Uvet-wum 

take  some  of  this.  Truged^  of  Hoffman,  16S1. 

LIZARD.  It  was  a  current  opinion  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  is  not 
yet  quite  eradicated,  that  lizards,  the 
most  harmless  of  reptiles,  were  venom- 
ous. The  English  lizard,  or  eft,  and 
the  water-lizard,  or  newt,  in  many 
places  lie  under  the  same  slander, 
and  particularly  the  latter.  An  ab- 
horrence of  their  singular  form  pro- 
bably gave  rise  to  this  notion,  as 


happened  also  in   the  case  of  the 

toad. 

Their  sweetest  proapects  murdeiing  haiiliski, 
Tlieir  softest  touch,  as  smart  as  liMorde'  stinn. 

%He».n 


Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided 
As  venom'd  toad,  or  Utardtt  dreadful  stingt. 

Heri 
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8  Hert,  F7,  ii,  S. 

Hence  the  lizard's  ley  was  thought  a 
fit  ingredient  in  the  witches'  cauldron 
in  Macbeth. 

The  ItMord  shuts  up  his  sharp-sighted  eves 
Among  these  serpents,  and  there  sadly  lies. 

Drayton,  Noakre  Flood,  p.  1SS8. 

LOACH.  A  small  fish;  called  also  a 
groundling.  Cobitis  barbatula,  Linn, 
One  of  the  Carriers  in  1  Henry  IV 
says,  "  Tour  chamber-lie  breeds  fleas 
like  a  loaek,"  ii,  I .  This  has  puzzled 
the  commentators;  but  it  seems  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  the  loach  in- 
fested with  fleas  as  the  tench,  which 
may  be  meant  in  a  preceding  speech. 
Bodi  sayings  were,  probably,  founded 
upon  such  fanciful  notions  as  make 
up  a  great  part  of  natural  history 
among  the  common  people;  but 
Holland's  Pliny  warrants  the  notion 
that  some  fishes  breed  fleas  and  lice, 
ch.  zlvii.  Had  the  Carrier  meant  to 
say  "  as  big  as  a  loach,**  he  would 
have  said,  **  breeds  fleas  like  loaches,** 
Warburton  and  Capell  are  far  from 
the  mark.  Mr.  Malone's  suggestion, 
that  it  may  mean  "breeds  fleas  as 
fast  as  a  loach  breeds,"  that  is, 
breeds  loaches,  is  not  improbable,  as 
it  was  reckoned  a  peculiarly  prolific 
fish. 

In  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  sir  H. 
Wildair  speaks  of  loaches  being  swal- 
lowed whole;  "to  swallow  Cupids 
like  loaches.**  This  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Pennant,  who  says 
that  this  fish  is  frequent  in  a  stream 
near  Amesbury,  "where  the  sports- 
men, through  frolic,  swallow  it  down 
alive  in  a  glass  of  wine.*'  See 
Donovan's  Fishes,  PI.  zxii.  [Nares 
b  mistaken  in  this  explanation.  A 
loche  was  a  solid  form  of  medicine  to 
be  swallowed  by  sucking.] 

Browne  mentions  the  fish  thus : 

The  miller's  thombe,  the  hiding  loack. 
The  perch,  the  ever-ntbling  roSeb. 

Brit.  Past.,  B.  i,  S.  1,  p.  29. 
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fLOACH.    A  Bimpleton. 

And  George  redeemed  liii  doake,  rode  merrily  to 
Oxford,  haring  coine  in  his  pocket,  where  thie  loaek 
spares  not  for  an^  expence,  for  the  good  fortune  he 
had  in  the  happy  findiug  of  his  rapier. 

Jests  qf  George  Pe^,  u.  d. 

LOADSTAR,   and  LOADSMAN.     See 

LoDE-STAK,  and  Lodesman. 
tLOAFED-LETTUCB. 

Laictue  crespne,  loafed  or  headed  leitiee. 

NomencUtor,  158S. 

^To  LOAT.     The  aame  as  to  Lout. 

And  incredible  it  is,  what  obseonioas  looting  and 
courting  there  is  at  Rome  sonary  waies  to  such 
persons  as  are  wiihont  children. 

HoUtttuTs  JmmuMMS  McreeUituu,  1609. 

LOATHFUL.  Either  hating  or  hateful; 
abhorred.  Many  compounds  of  loath 
were  formerly  current^  which  since 
have  been  disused.  It  is  common  to 
write  the  adjective  loath  without  the 
a;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  in  this  respect,  from  the 
▼erb  to  loathe,  both  being  from  the 
Saxon  lath.  See  Johnson  on  these 
words. 

1 .  Hating,  abhorring : 

That  the  complaints  thereof  could  not  be  told ; 
Which  when  ne  did  with  loathful  eyes  behold. 
He  woold  no  more  endure,  but  came  his  way. 

Spent.  Moth.  Hitib.  Tale,  t.  131S. 

2.  Hateful,  offensive. 

He  would  attain  the  one  without  pouting  dnmpish- 
nesse,  and  exercise  the  other  withont  loathfitU  Iieht- 
nesse.  SoUnsh.  Hist,  oflrel,  H  4,  col.  S. 

LOATHLY,  adj.     Hateful,  detestable. 

But  barren  hate, 
Sonr-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly^ 

Temp.,vf,l. 


OOf  T( 

That  you  shall  hate  it  both. 

But  if  she  lost  it. 
Or  made  a  sift  of  it,  my  lather's  eye 


Should  hola  her  loathly. 


Othello,  iiU  4. 


An  huge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight, 
Bred  in  the  UnUhly  lakes  of  Tartary. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  44. 

LOATHLY,  or  LOTHLY,  adv.  Un- 
willingly. 

Seeing  how  lothly  opposite  I  stood 

To  his  unnatnralpnipose.  ^  Lear,  H,  I. 

There  is  some  licence  in  the  use  of 
the  word  in  the  above  passage;  it 
means,  *'With  what  unwillingness 
to  enter  into  his  views."  It  seems 
rather,  by  its  position,  to  intimate 
that  he  opposed  unwillingly. 

This  shews  tnat  yom  from  nature  hthly  stray, 
That  suffer  not  an  artificial  day. 

Donne  to  ike  CoanUss  of  Bedford. 

LOATHNESS,  or  LOTHNESS.  Unwil- 
lingness.  This  word  is  little  used,  if 
at  all ;  though  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not. 

And  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weif  h'd,  between  lothnese  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  the  beam  should  bow.  Temp.,  ii,  1 . 


Praj  you,  look  not  sad. 
Nor  make  replies  of  lothness.    Ant.  /■  CUop.,  iii«  9. 

Johnson  gives  an  example  firom  Bacon 
also. 
LOAYE-EARS,  for  lave-ears.  A  corrupt 
form  of  the  word.     See  Laye-eab'd. 

But  take  apecial  care 
Yon  button  on  your  night  cap. 

M.  After  th*  new  fashion. 
With  his  loaxe  ears  without  it. 

Lady  Alimony,  act  ii,  sign.  ¥. 

See  in  Lugged. 
LOB.  A  lubber,  or  clown.  Skinner 
derives  it  from  lapp,  German ;  Min- 
shew  and  others  from  XfJj3i|.  Both 
etymologies  are  unsatisfactory  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage  cited  below,  lob,  lubber, 
looby,  hbeock,  all  denote  both  in- 
activity of  body  and  dulness  of  mind. 

Farewel,  thou  loh  of  spirits,  PIl  be  mne. 

Mids.  N.  Dream,  ii,  1. 
Hold  thy  hands,  loh.  Promos  /-  Cass.,  Part  ii,  iii,  3. 
It  was  such  a  foolish  loh  as  thou. 

Preston*s  Cambyses,  dted  by  Steevens. 
Should  find  Esau  such  a  lout  or  a  lob. 

Jacob  and  Bsau,  ditta 
Had  Coridon  do  bus  on  clownish  otes. 
As  balde  a  verse  as  any  lob  can  make. 

An  Outd  Faeioned  Loee,  by  J.  T.,  15Mw 

7h  LOB,  V.  a.  To  hang  down  in  a 
sluggish  and  stupid  manner.  Made 
from  the  substantive. 

And  their  poor  jades 
■    ■  ie 

Henry 

fLOB-COAT.    .A  clown. 

Cares  not  a  groate 
For  such  a  (ob-eoate. 

The  Wit  <^a  JTomam,  1604. 

fLOBCOCK.  Anything  clumsy;  a 
lubber  or  clown. 

Much  better  were  the  UAeoek  lost  then  wonne, 
TJnlesse  he  knew  how  to  behave  himselfe. 

The  Mous-Trap,\9M, 
■  I  am  none  of  those  heavv  lobcoeks  that  are  good  for 
nothing  but  to  hang  at  tne  tail  of  a  coach. 

Caryll,  Sir  Salomon,  1671. 
This  hot  weather  shall  make  some  so  faint,  that  their 
Inbbery-legs  shall  scarcely  carry  their  lobeoek  body. 
Sweet  spefudng  doth  oft  make  a  currish  heart  volent, 
and  the  best  way  is  bv  humbleness  to  creep,  where  by 
pride  we  cannot  marcn.  Poor  Robin,  1718. 

LOBS-POUND.  Phrase,  To  be  laid  in 
Lob^s  pound,  to  be  "  laid  by  the  heels, 
or  clap'd  up  in  jail.'*  Old  Canting 
Dietionaty.  Also  any  close  or  con- 
fined place,  as,  in  the  following  lines, 
it  means  "behind  the  arras:" 

Who  forced  the  gentleman,  to  save  her  credit, 

To  marry  her,  and  say  he  was  the  party 

Found  in  Lob*s  ponna.  Mass.  D.  qfMUan,  iii,  9. 

Who  Lob  was,  is  as  little  known  as 
the  site  of  Lipsburt  pinfold.  In 
Hudibras  this  term  is  employed  as  a 


Loh  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hide  and  hipe. 

^  It,  8. 
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name  for  tbe  stocks,  into  wbich  the 
knight  put  Crowdero : 

Crowdero  whom,  in  ironi  bound, 

Thou  baady  threw  si  into  Lob't  found.        I,  iii,  909. 

Dr.  Grey,  in  the  notes,  tells  a  ludi- 
crous application  of  it,  in  the  case  of 
one  Lgbb,  a  dissenting  minister. 

f  But  in  what  a  fine  pickle  shou'd  I  be,  if  Mr.  constable 


and  his  watch_  shou'd  pick  m'  up  and  in  wi'  me  to 

"mi 
up  1 
not  ha'  the  benefit  o'  Uie  layety  topleaU'i'  m*  own 


Lobs'pouttd?    Out  o' which  damn'd  kitchin,  to  mor- 
row must  I  be  dish'd  up  ror  the  whipping  post ;  and 


defence.  Plautut,  made  English^  1694. 

To  LOBSTARIZE,  v.  To  go  backward. 
A  word  most  strangely  coined  by 
Sylvester,  and  applying  rather  to  the 
motion  of  a  crab  than  a  lobs^ter. 

Thou  makest  rirers  the  most  deafly  deep 
To  lobstarixe  (back  to  their  source  to  creep). 

Du  Bart.,  IV,  ui,  9. 

The  author  did  well  to  explain  it 
himself  in  a  parenthesis;  but  he 
would  have  done  better  had  he  left 
it  out. 
A  LOCK,  or  LOVE-LOCK.  A  pendent 
lock  of  hair,  often  plaited  and  tied 
with  riband,  and  hanging  at  the  ear, 
which  was  a  very  prevalent  fashion 
in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  after- 
wards. Charles  the  First,  and  many 
of  his  courtiers,  wore  them  ;  nor  did 
he  cut  o£f  his  till  the  year  1646.  See 
Grainger,  voL  ii,  p.  411.  This  lock 
was  worn  on  the  left  side,  and  hung 
down  by  the  shoulder,  considerably 
longer  than  the  rest  of  the  hair, 
sometimes  even  to  the  girdle;  as 
some  of  the  following  passages  will 
show.  Against  this  fashion,  William 
Prynne  wrote  a  treatise  called  The 
Unlovelyness  of  Love-locks,  in  which 
he  considered  them  as  very  ungodly. 

And  one  deformed  is  one  of  them :  I  know  him,  he 
wears  a  lock.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  iii,  S. 

Which  report  Dogberry  further  blun- 
ders into  a  lock  and  key: 

And  also  the  watch  heard  tbem  talk  of  one  deformed : 
the^  say  he  wears  a  key  in  kit  «iir,  and  a  lock  hanging 
hg  it.  Ibid.,  T,  I. 

By  the  key  we  may  suppose  him  to 
mean  an  earring,  if  anything. 
Warburton  saw  a  great  deal  of  refined 
satire  on  the  fashion,  in  these  pas- 
sages; but  it  is  difficult,  in  many 
cases,  to  see  as  much  as  he  fancied 
he  discovered. 

Ceu.  He  has  an  exceeding  good  eye,  madam. 

Mat.  And  a  very  good  lock.    B.  Joiu.  BpieaiUt  iv,  6. 


And  who  knows  but  he 
May  lose  his  ribband  by  it,  in  his  lock 
Dear  as  his  saint       B.  4^  FL  CoroiuUumt  act  i,  p.  IS. 
His  fashion  too  too  fond,  and  loosly  light, 
A  kmg  Io9e4ock  on  h'o  left  shoulder  pTiirht, 
Iiik»  U)  a  woman's  hair,  well  shewd,  a  woman's  ^^tc 
DeteriptioH  ofAtdge*,  in  FUtek.  Jhurplo  It.,  m,  23. 

From  their  supposed  effect  in  causing 
violent  love,  they  seem  to  have  been 
sometimes  called  heart-breakert. 
Butler  therefore  speaks  of  Samson's 
famous  locks  under  that  name : 

Like  Samson's  heart-breakers  it  grew 

In  time  to  make  a  nation  me.       Hui^  1,  i,  9S3. 

Prynne  speaks  of  them  with  detesta- 
tion : 

And  more  especially  in  long,  nnshome,  womanish, 
ftizled,  love-provokinsr  haire,  and  hneloekeSy  growne 
now  too  much  in  fashion  with  coroly  pages,  youthea^ 
and  lewd,  dfeminate,  ruffianly  penons. 

Hiftriowuutix,  p.  909. 

Wigs  were  made  to  imitate  this : 

He  lay  in  gloves  all  night,  and  this  morning  I 
Brought  hun  a  new  periwig,  with  a  lock  at  it. 

B.  /-  Ft.  Cmjp^e  Revenge,  act  ii,  p.  461. 

Farewel,  signior. 
Your  amorous  lock  has  a  hair  out  of  oraer. 
Mor.  Urn  I  what  an  oversight  was  this  of  my  barber  I 
I  must  return  now  and  have  it  corrected,  dear  signior. 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  0.  PL,  viu,  908. 

It  was  originally  a  French  custom  : 

Will  you  be  Frenchified,  with  a  late-lock  down  to  your 

■houJ[aers,wherein  you  may  hanjj  your  mistrcs'  fsvourf 

Greene's  Quip  for  an  Lpstart  Courtier,l>  9,b. 

We  have  here  an.  account  of  a  very 
long  one : 

Why  should  thy  sweet  love-locke  hang  dangling  downe^ 
Kissing  thy  girdle-steed  with  falling  pride? 

Barnefi^l^s  Affectionate  Shepherd,  Poems  printed 
m  1594,  cit.  Capell. 

LOCK,  THAT  OPENS  WITH  AMEN. 
This  seems  to  mean  a  padlock  formed 
of  rings  marked  with  letters,  which, 
when  placed  to  form  a  certain  word, 
will  open,  but  not  otherwise.  This, 
therefore,  is  an  older  invention  than 
might  be  supposed. 

A  cap-case  for  your  linnen  and  yonr  plate. 
With  a  strange  lock,  that  opens  tpith  Amen. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Noble  Gentl.,  act  r. 

Noticed  also  in  some  verses  by  Carew, 
addressed  to  May,  on  his  comedy  of 
the  Heir: 

As  doth  a  lock  that  goes 
With  letters,  for  till  every  obe  be  known. 
The  lock's  as  fast  as  if  you  had  found  none. 

fj  LOCK  OF  HAY.    A  bundle  of  hay. 

For  never  would  he  touch  a  locke  qfhag. 
Or  smell  unto  a  heape  of  provender 
Untill  he  heard  a  noyse  of  trumpets  sound, 
VHiereby  he  knew  our  meate  was  served  in. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
So  good  doaths  ne*r  lay  in  stable 
Upon  a  lock  of  hag.      Musarum  Delidm,  1656. 

fLOCK.  To  be  at  his  old  lock,  to 
follow  his  old  practices. 

Trum.  s.  Why  look  you,  colonel,  he's  at  oM  lock,  he's 
at's  May-bees  again. 
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tLOCK-SPITTING.  The  term  is  still 
applied  in  Norfolk  to  a  small  cut 
vith  a  spade  to  show  the  direction  in 
which  a  piece  of  laud  is  to  be  divided 
by  a  new  fence. 

Sets  oat  the  circuit  with  a  plonsh,  vMch  we  cftll 
loek-*pUting.  Ogilhy**  Virgil,  1668,  p.  81S. 

LOCKRAM.  A  sort  of  linen  of  a  cheap 
kind,  bat  made  of  various  degrees  of 
fineness ;  used  for  caps,  shirts,  shifts, 
and  handkerchiefs,  by  the  lower 
orders.  Phillips  says  expressly  that 
it  was  lineny  which  refutes  Johnson's 
etymology. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  loekram  *bout  her  reeehy  neck. 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him.  Coriol.,  ii,  1. 

To  poor  maiaens*  marriages — 
— I  giye  per  annum  two  hundred  elb  of  loctram. 
That  there  be  no  strait  dealings  in  their  linnens. 
But  the  sails  cut  according  to  their  burthens. 

B.jrFU  Spanish  Curate,  iv,  5. 
Thou  Uiou^ht'st,  because  1  did  wear  loekram  shirts, 
I  had  no  wit. 

Glapikome'M  Wit  in  a  ComtaiU,  1689.  cit  St. 
Let  all  the  good  you  intended  me,  be  a  loekram  coif, 
a  blue  gown,  and  a  clean  whip. 

Brome't  Northern  Lass,  ditto. 

That  is,  give  me  the  dress  and  dis- 
cipline of  a  woman  in  Bridewell. 

I  can  wet  one  of  my  new  loekeram  napkins  with 
weeping.  Greenes  Hvter  too  late,  ditto. 

Also,  in  his  Vision. 

His  ruffe  was  of  fine  loekeramt  stitched  very  fair  with 
CoTenti7  blue. 

LODAM.  An  old  game  on  the  cards; 
mentioned  with  primero  and  others. 
Sir  John  Harrington  speaks  of  it  as 
succeeding  to  maw  in  court  fashion. 

Then  foUoVd  lodam,  hand  to  hand  or  quarter  [qu. 

barter  fj 
At  which  some  maids  so  ill  did  keep  the  quarter. 
That  unexpected,  in  a  ihor^  abode, 
^ey  could  not  cleanly  beare  away  their  load. 

Epiffr.,  IV,  12. 
She  and  I  will  take  you  at  lodam. 

Woman  k.  mth  Kindn.,  0.  PL,  Tu,  296. 

In  a  note  upon  the  latter  passage, 
Mr.  Reed  says  that  "it  is  not  yet 
quite  disused.*'  It  is  not  described, 
however,  nor  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
plete Gamesfer.  The  same  passage 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  played  by 
three  persons :  "  She  and  /  will  take 
you. 

f  Players  turn  puppets  now  at  your  desire. 

In  their  mouth's  nonsense,  in  their  tail's  a  wire, 

The^  fly  tlvough  clouds  of  clouts,  and  show^  of  fire. 

▲  kmd  of  losing  loadum  in  their  game. 

Where  the  worst  writer  has  Uie  greatest  fune. 

Boehesier's  Poems,  ed.  1710,  p.  66. 
f  Now  some  at  cards  and  dice  do  play 
Their  money  and  their  time  away ; 
At  loadum,  cribbedge,  and  all-fours, 
They  squander  out  their  precious  hoars. 

Poor  Bo«%  1785. 


LODESTAR.  The  pole-star,  or  cyno- 
sure; the  leading  star,  by  which 
mariners  are  guided;  from  ItBdan^ 
Saxon,  to  lead.  Thus  the  magnet  is 
loadstone;  that  is,  leading  or  guiding 
stone. 

Ohappyftol 
Your  eyes  are  lodestars,  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 
liore  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 

^  Mids.N.Dre»m,i,l- 

Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth. 


Which  must  be  lodestar  to  his  lustful  eye. 

Shakesp.  Venus  and  Jdonis,  Suppl., 
But,  stay,  what  star  shines  yonder  in  the  east? 


J5UI,  staT,  wnat  star  shmes  yonder 
The  loadstar  of  my  life,  if  Abigail. 

Jew  ofUtdta,  0.  PL,  viii,  828. 
To  that  clear  m^esty  which,  in  the  north. 

Doth,  like  another  sun,  in  glory  rise. 
Which  itandeth  fix'd, yet  spreads  her  heav'nly  worth; 
Loadstone  to  hearU,  and  loadstar  to  all  eyes. 

Sir  J.  Daties's  Dedie.  to  Q.  BUt. 

LODESMAN,  s.  A  guide;  a  word 
formed  by  the  same  analogy,  and 
used  by  Hall,  in  his  Chronicle,  where 
Henry  Y  promises  his  friends  to  be 
their 

Guide,  lodesnuttt,  and  conductor. 

It  is  alao  used  in  that  sense  by 
T.  Churchyard : 

My  loadsmen  lack  the  skill 
To  passe  the  strayghtes,  and  safely  bring 
My  barke  to  quiet  port. 

Deser.  ofWarres  of  Flanders,  in  Censun 
Ut.,  ix,  p.  247. 

A  ridiculous  blunder  occurs  in  the 
reprinted  edition  of  sir  John  Davies's 
Poem  on  Dancing,  published  in  1 773, 
where,  instead  of 

Reason  the  cynosure,  and  brieht  loadstar 

In  this  world's  sea,  t'  avoid  the  rock  of  chance ; 

Stan.  94. 

itisgiven  "KeasontheeonnotM^ttV&c. 
The  word  is  found  in  Chaucer,  as  a 
pilot,  and  in  others.  See  Todd. 
LOEGRIA.  An  old  name  for  England, 
according  to  the  fabulous  diyision  of 
it  given  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
as  portioned  out  to  the  three  sons  of 
Brutus,  Locrinus,  Camber,  and  Alba- 
nact ;  from  whom  Loegria,  Cambria, 
and  Albania,  respectively  took  their 
names. 

Our  historians  make  Uie  oldest  division  of  Britain  to 
have  been  that  which  distinguishes  it  into  Loigrie^ 
Ounbria,  and  Albania,  or  to  express  myself  more 
clearly,  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

QongVs  Camden,  p.  cxxviii. 
His  three  sons,  Locrin&  Albanact,  and  Camber,  divide 
the  land  by  consent ;  Locrine  had  the  middle  part, 
Loiffria;  uarober  possessed  Cambria,  or  Wales; 
Albuiact,  Albania,  now  Scotland. 

Milton's  Hist.  ofBnql^  Book  i 
I  am  that  Pinnar  who,  when  Brutus' blood 

Extincted  was  in  bkwdy  Porrex  rainie. 
Among  the  princes  in  contention  stood. 

Who  in  the  British  throne  by  right  should  raignei 
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'Mongit  whom  by  aight «  part  I  did  obtaine, 
Tliat  part  of  Albion  callM  Logria  biebt 
I  did  loDg  timA  vrarp  ifainst  all  riiHii. 

Mirr.far  Mag,,  p.  81. 

The  rerae  shows  that  Logria  is  a 
misprint  for  Lodgria. 
LOFT,   adj.      Used,   in  the  following 
passage,  for  lofty. 

In  ndtber  fortune  loft,  nor  yet  rr|ireat. 
To  iwell  in  wealth  or  yield  unto  miechanee. 

£.  ofSurre^'M  Potm,  1667.  E 1. 

LOFT,  «.     Seems  to  be  used  for  the 
flooring  of  a  room,  by  Spenser. 

AU 10  dainty  the  bed  where  the  ahonld  Ik, 

By  a  lUae  trap  was  let  adowne  to  fall 
Into  a  lower  roome,  and  by  and  by 
The  U^  was  laya'd  againe  that  no  aaan  ooold  it  apie. 

F,  q.,  V.  Ti.'87. 

It  was  commonly  used  for  a  floor,  in 
the  sense  of  storyt  or  division  of  a 
house ;  as,  *'  the  third  loft  J*  Acts^ 
zx,  9. 
LOGGAT,  or  LOGGET,  s.  A  small  log, 
or  piece  of  wood ;  a  diminutive  from 
log, 

Vow  are  they  toaamg  of  bia  lege  and  anna, 
like  log$9U  at  a  pear-tree. 

B.  Jotu.  TaU  qfu  Tuh,  ir,  6. 

Hence  loggatt^  as  the  name  of  an  old 
game  among  the  common  people,  and 
one  of  those  forbidden  by  a  statute 
of  the  33d  of  Hen.  VIII.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Steerens:  ''This 
is  a  game  played  in  several  parts  of 
England  even  at  this  time.  A  stake 
is  fixed  into  the  ground ;  those  who 
play  throw  loggatw  at  it,  and  he  that 
IS  nearest  the  stake  wins  :'*  "  I  hkve 
seen  it  played,"  he  adds,  "in  dif- 
ferent counties,  at  their  sheep-shear- 
ing feasts,  where  the  winner  was 
entitled  to  a  black  fleece,  which  he 
afterwards  presented  to  the  farmer's 
maid  to  spin,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  petticoat,  and  on  condition 
that  she  knelt  down  on  the  fleece 
to  be  kissed  by  all  the  rustics  pre- 
sent." Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and 
Capell  after  him,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
himself,  make  it  the  same  as  nine- 
pinsy  or  skettles,  which  the  former 
calls  kittle-pins.  They  were  pro- 
bably mistaken,  as  the  two  games 
are  distinguished  in  the  same  pas- 
sage. 

Did  theae  bonea  ooat  no  more  the  breeding,  bnt  to 
plair  at  toffgatt  with  them  ?  Hamlet,  r,  1. 

Xo  play  at  leggatt,  nine  holea,  or  ten  pinnea. 

/»  OU  CoUtet,  qfBpigrtmt,^^  dt  Rt. 


LOITER-SACK,  s.  A  loiterer,  a  lazy 
fellow. 

If  the  Imttt-Mcka  be  gone  fringing  into  a  tamoe, 
I'll  fetch  him  reeling  oat 

JCyiy'f  Mt>a0r  JfowMe,  ii.  8. 

This  may  serve  to  illustrate  Halter- 
sack,  being  a  similar  compound. 
The  adjunct  sack,  seems  to  denote  an 
inert  or  lumpish  person. 
fLOKB.  A  lock,  in  the  sense  of  a  fleece 
of  wool. 

Thia  ahepheard  ware  a  aheepegimy  doke, 
Which  waa  of  the  fineat  loka 
That  ooold  be  eat  with  aheere. 

Drmjftom**  Shop,  GmH.,  159$. 

^To  LOLL.     To  preach  ? 

A  amooth>tonga'd  preacher,  that  did  madi  affect 

To  be  repated  of  the  porer  aect. 

Unto  theae  timea  great  praiaea  did  afford. 

That  broaght,  he  aaid,  the  aan-abine  of  the  Word. 

The  ann-anine  of  the  Word,  thia  he  extoU'd ; 

The  nin-ahine  of  the  Word,  atill  ihia  he  loU. 

CotgrwM^t  Wits  Jnterfreter,  1071,  p.  288. 

tLOLFOOPING.  Idling.  A  lazy  fel- 
low is  still  called  a  loll-poop  in  the 
dialect  of  East  Anglia. 

And  now  to  new  the  loggerhead, 
Codgell'd  and  loipooping  in  bed. 

Hnm^t  IUms  BwU»fu*d,  1732. 

LOMBARD,  s.  A  banker.  It  is  weU 
known  that  the  Italian  bankers  who 
settled  in  the  city  of  London,  gave 
rise  to  the  name  of  Lombard  street ; 
but  it  is  not  so  generally  understood, 
that  the  merchants  held  their  meet- 
ings there,  till  the  Exchange  was 
built ;  or  that  those  Lombard  bankers 
were,  in  general,  Jews ;  though,  from 
the  almost  exclusive  activity  of  that 
people  in  traffic  in  early  times,  it 
might  easily  be  conjectured  that  they 
were.  Stowe  gives  us  the  former 
intimation : 

Tlien  have  ye  Lomiard  atreet,  ao  called  of  the  Longo- 
banU  and  other  merchanta,  atrangera  of  direrae 
nationa,  assembling  there  twiae  every  day,  which 
manner  continued  nntiU  the  22  of  Decemlier  in  the 
year  1568,  on  which  dav  the  aaid  merchantea  beganne 
their  meeting  in  Comehill  at  the  Bone,  aince  by  her 
migeatie  named  the  Boyall  Exchange. 

Survey  ofLomdom,  p.  157. 

The  latter  may  be  confirmed  from 
this  passage : 

So  an  nanrer, 
Or  Lombard  Jew,  might,  with  some  baga  of  traah. 
Buy  half  the  weatern  world. 

B.^FL  Lamt  cf  Candy,  ir,  S. 

LOMEWHTLE.  A  mere  press  error  in 
the  quarto  edition  of  the  Faery  Queen, 
1590,  which  would  not  be  worth 
notice,  had  not  Capell  very  innocently 
entered  it  as  an  old  word  in  his 
School    of    Shakespeare,    p.    213. 
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Chorchy  and  other  editors,  silently 
altered  it  to  somewhyle^  which  is 
evidently  right. 

▲bore  all  the  rest, 
Which  vith  the  uince  of  darkeoea  fell  iomewhyU, 
f^om  heayen's  blia,  and  ererlasting  reat. 

R  0.,  Ill,  viii,  8. 

To  LONG,  V.  To  belong,  of  which  it 
has  generally  been  thought  an  abbre- 
viation. Mr.  Todd,  howeyer,  shows 
that  it  was  used  from  the  earliest 
times  without  such  mark. 

That  by  gift  of  hear'n, 
By  law  of  nature,  and  of  nationa,  loiig 
Tb  him,  and  to  liia  hein.  Hem.  V,  ii,  4. 

The  dothien  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  lonfftMff,  hare  pat  off 
The  spinitera,  fcc.  Hen.  Fill,  i,  3. 

Bat  he  me  first  throngh  pride  and  pnlssance  atrong 
Aaaayld,  not  knowing  what  to  arma  doth  Um^. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  YI,  ii,  8. 

Also  B.  Ill,  C.  iii,  St.  58. 

The  preaent  heate  doth  strait  dispatch  the  thing 
With  all  those  solemn  rites  that  ^Umg  thereto. 

Danul,  Civil  War»,  vii,  108. 

Longing  seems  to  be  put,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  for  longed  for,  or 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  longing : 

To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of. 
To  farniah  me  apon  my  longing jovantj. 

Tioo  Gent.  o/Fer.t  ii,  7. 

Or  it  may  mean  the  journey  which 
belongs  to  me,  "  my  own  journey." 

f  Qaod  he,  maystresae, 
No  harme  doutelease; 

It  longetk  for  oar  order. 
To  hart  no  roan.  Sec.   *      Sir  T.  Morty\WI . 

[For  long  of,  on  account  of.] 

-f  Savth  she,  I  may  not  star  till  niehtt 
And  leave  my  sammer  hall  undight, 
And  all  for  long  q^thee.  DrayUm*»  Slap.  Qar.t  1698. 

fLONG  BOX.  Wandering  booksellers 
carried  about  their  popular  books  for 
Bale  in  a  long  box.  The  door  of  the 
theatre  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite 
station  for  them. 

Caiek.  I  ahall  live  to  aee  thee 

Stand  in  a  play-house  doore  with  thv  hug  has. 

Thy  half-crown  library,  and  cry  small  hooka. 

By  a  good  godly  sermon,  gentlemen — 

A  judgment  shewn  upon  a  knot  of  drunkards-" 

A  pill  to  pune  oat  popery — the  Ufe 

And  deatn  of  Katherin  Stubs — 

Cartwrighet  Ordincurg,  1651. 

fLOOBY.    A  clown. 

The  spendthrift,  and  the  plodding  loeig. 
The  nice  sir  Goartly,  and  the  boM>y. 

EudibruM  Sedivimu,  1707. 

To  LOOF.  To  bring  a  vessel  close  to 
the  wind.  Now  pronounced  by  sea- 
men lujf.  Falconer's  Marine  Dic- 
tionary gives  luj^  only,  in  this  sense ; 
but  loo/w  said  to  occur  in  Hacklayt. 

She  oaee  being  loqfi. 
The  noble  ruin  of  her  magic»  Antony, 
Clapa  on  hia  sear«1ng*  ^nt,  /■  CUop.,  iii,  8. 


[Phaer  uses  it  adverbially.] 

t Against  Italia  and  Tyber's  mouth  lay  loqfai  seas 
aright  Virg.  ^.,  i,  16. 

To  LOOK  BABIES  IN  THE  EYES; 
that  is,  to  look  ybr  babies  there.  To 
look  closely  and  amorously  into  the 
eyes,  so  as  to  see  the  figures  reflected 
in  thei(n.  See  Babies.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  common  sport  of 
lovers,  since  it  is  abundantly  alluded 
to  by  various  writers. 

Can  ye  look  babia,  sister, 
In  tk$  gomng  gaUanU^  eyes,  and  twiri  tiieir  band- 
•tringsr  k  /■  Fl.  Loyal  Subject,  iii, 3. 

Viol  Win  he  play  with  me  too  ? 
^M.  Look  hehiee  in  your  eyes,  my  pretty  sweet  one : 
There's  a  flne  sport  I  ^  Ihid.,  iii,  0. 

See  also  the  Woman  Hater,  iii,  1 . 

When  a  young  lady  wrinn  you  by  the  hand, — thus; 
Or  with  an  amorona  touch  presses  vour  foot; 
Looks  babies  in  yom  eyes,  plays  with  your  locks.  Ice. 

Massinger's  Benegado,  ii,  6. 

In  Poole's  English  Parnassus,  among 
the  phrases  expressing  the  ways  of 
lovers,  is  set  down,  "  Looking  ofbabieM 
in  each  other* s  eyes,**  p.  420.  Drayton 
makes  it  looking  for  Cupids : 

While  in  their  ehrjMtSeyes  he  doth  ^br  Cnpids  look. 

Polyolbion,  Song  xL 

To  LOOM.  To  appear  large,  as  objects 
at  sea,  refracted  through  a  dense 
medium,  and  therefore  seeming  larger 
than  they  really  are. 

They  stand  far  off  in  time;  through  pertpectire 
Of  clear  wits,  yet  they  loom  both  great  and  near. 

Fknskaw's  Lnsiad,  viii,  S. 

'^  She  looms  a  great  sail,  magna  videtur 
navis."     E.  Coles*  Did. 

fTo  behold  one  of  the  S  gallant  spectacles  in  the 
world,  a  ship  under  sayle,  lomino  (as  they  tearme  it) 
indeede  like  a  lyon  pawing  with  nia  forfeet,  heaving 
and  setting,  like  a  Husco  beare  bayted  with  excellent 
EngUahdoga.    Sir  T.Swdth's  Voiage  in  Russia,  19». 

LOON,  or  LOWN,  *.  A  term  of  re- 
proach ;  as  a  stupid  rascal,  or  the 
like ;  from  the  Dutch  loen.  Loon  is  yet 
common  in  Scotland,  and  seems  only 
the  northern  pronunciation  of  lown. 
Neither  word  can  strictly  be  called 
obsolete,  though  they  are  not  much 
used,  at  least  in  the  south  of  England. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thoa  cream-fac*d  loon! 
Where  got'at  thou  that  gooae  look  ?  Maeb.,  v,  8. 

Kiiu;  Stephen  was  a  wonhy  peer. 

His  breeches  coat  him  bat  a  crown. 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear. 

With  that  he  caU'd  the  taylor  lotcn.     OtkeOo,  ii.  8. 
You  that  are  princely  born  should  shake  him  off. 
For  shame,  subscribe  1  and  let  the  loon  depart 

fJiear(///,0.Pl.,ii,338. 
The  sturdy  benar,  and  the  laxy  lonm, 
Geta  here  iiaza  nanda,  or  lac'd  correction. 

Honest  Wh.,  P.  S,  O.  PL,  iii,  486. 

LOOS.  Praise;  from  laus,  Latin.  A 
Chaucerian  word. 
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BeaidM  Um  lone  of  lo  iniieh  loo$  and  fkme. 
Am  Uuough  the  world  therby  ihould  Elorifie  hit  nune. 

i^wiM.y.  C..Vl.ni,l« 

See  Church's  Spenser.     Seyeral  edi- 
tions read  praise  instead. 
Los  is  the  same,  in  old  French,  and 
is  probably  the  immediate  origin  of 
the  English  word : 

▲  ta  laiute  diviniU 

Sdt  <o«,  honevr,  et  poteiU. 

To  LOOSE,  V.  11.  To  discharge  an 
arrow.  Ascham  spells  it  louse^  or 
lowse: 

townng  mnit  be  mncb  like.  So  qnicke  ud  harde 
that  it  be  without  all  iprdet,  w  toft  and  gentle,  that 
the  abaft  fly  not  aa  it  were  aeat  oat  of  a  bowecaie. 

Toxoph^  p.  908. 

See  him  also  poMnm. 

2.  To  weigh   anchor,    or    slip    the 

cables : 

And  when  the  wmth  wind  blew  aoftljr.  snpposintp  that 
thry  had  obtained  their  porpoae,  looting  thence,  tlicr 
lailcd  cloee  by  Crete.  AeU^  xxrii,  IS. 

Also  Yer.  21. 
LOOSE,  «.  (from  the  preceding  yerb). 
The  act  of  discharging  an  arrow  from 
the  string ;  a  technical  term  in 
archery.  Thus  Drayton,  speaking  of 
archers : 

Their  arrowa  finely  ^air'd,  for  timber  and  for  feather. 
With  birch  and  braxii  piec'd,  to  fly  in  any  weather ; 
And,  ahot  they  with  the  round,  the  aquare,  or  forked 

pile. 
The  looH  gare  lach  a  twang,  aa  might  be  heard  a 

mile.  Drayt.  Po/yoM.,  ixvi,  p.  1175. 

A  anrely  lereU'd  abaft  if  Senuclear  had  not  seen. 
And,  in  the  rery  Zoosf  ,  not  thrust  himself  between 
His  sovereign  and  the  shaft,  he  oar  rerenice  had  trv'd : 
Thus,  to  preserre  the  king,  the  noble  subject  dy'd. 

IbU,,  ix,  p.  834. 

The  quotation  from  lord  Bacon,  given 
by  Johnson,  alludes  also  to  archery, 
for  the  string  is  mentioned. 
It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  it 
means  generally  *' dismission  from 
any  restraining  force."  In  the  fol- 
lowing speech  it  is  used  metaphori- 
cally: 

Her  brain's  a  Terr  quiver  of  jestal  and  ahe  doth  dart 
them  abroad  with  that  sweete  loosc^  and  judiciall 
aime,  that  you  would — here  she  comes,  air. 

B.  Jotu.  Every  Man  out  ofku  H.,  iii,  9. 

.  So  it  is  pointed  in  the  folio,  but  Mr. 
Whalley,  not  understanding  the  term, 
converted  loose  into  an  adjective,  by 
pointing  it,  in  his  edition,  "that 
sweet,  loose,  and  judiciall  aime ;"  as 
if  a  loose  aim  could  be  a  commenda- 
tion. Mr.  Gifford  has  inadvertently 
followed  him. 
Here  we  find  it  in  the  plural ; 


From  entj  ving  they  heare  iMr  Iteaci  Jane. 

Hejfwood,  Brii.  Tng,  m,  C7. 

LOOSE-BODIED  GOWN.  This  being 
a  very  customary  dress  of  abandoned 
women,  was  sometimes  nsed  as  a 
phrase  for  such  ladies : 

I  et  if  I  go  among  the  dtizena'  wirea,  they  jeer  at  me ; 
if  I  go  among  the  loon-hoHed  gowutt  th^  ery  m  pcx 
on  me,  because  I  go  dviUv  attired;  ana  awear  their 
trade  was  a  good  tnde,  *till  such  as  I  am  took  it  out 
of  their  hands.  Hon.  Wk.,  Fart  9, 0.  PI.,  iii,  479. 

What  wench  ia'tf  tush.  <0M#4oiM  Margerr. 

Mon  FboU  yU,  cited  By  Heed. 

tLOP.  A  flea ;  probably  from  its  leap- 
ing. 

Episcopacy  minet,  reforming  Tweed 

Hath  sent  us  runts,  even  of  her  churehea  breed ; 

Lay -interlining  clergy,  a  dence 

That's  nick-name  to  the  stuff  call'd  Um  and  lice. 

CUaMlmnd'*  Poewu,  1651. 

LOPE,  V.  To  leap.  Provincial.  Also 
as  the  preterite  of  leap. 

With  spotted  wings  like  peacock's  tnin 
And  laughing  lope  to  a  tree. 

Spent.  Shop.  ImL,  Marck,  81. 

tliOPE,  «.     A  leap. 

He  makes  no  more  to  run  on  a  rope. 
Than  a  Puritan  does  of  a  bishop  <»r  pope. 
And  comes  down  with  a  rengeance  at  one  aingle  lope. 
Cotgrme*t  Wit*  Interpreter,  1671,  p.  SS8. 

LOPE-MAN,  «.,  if  from  the  rerb  lope, 
must  mean  a  leaping  man.  It  seems, 
in  the  following  passage,  to  be  put 
for  skipper^  as  applied  to  a  Dutch 
sailor;  though  skipper  properly 
means  ship^man. 

God  what  a  style  is  Una  1 
Methinks  it  goes  like  a  Duchy  lope-wumt 
A  ladder  of  a  hundred  rounda  will  fail 
To  reach  the  top  on*t         B,  ^  Ft,  Nob.  Oent.,  m,  4. 

The  shrouds  of   the  ship  seem   to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  ladder. 
LOPE-STAFF.     A  leaping  pole. 

Such  as  in  fens  and  marsh-lands  ua'd  to  trad^ 

The  doubtful  fords  and  passages  to  try, 
With  stilts  and  lope-etmeet  that  do  aptliest  wade. 

Drayt.  Baront  Wan,  I,  43. 

This  strengthens  the  interpretation  of 

LoPE-MAN. 

fLOQUENCE.     Talkine;  chattering. 

Th^  tongue  is  loose,  thy  body  close ;  both  ill ; 
With  silence  this,  with  loqnenee  that  doth  kiu, 

OweH*t  Bpigramty  1677. 

LORD,  phr.  O  Lord,  sir,  was  a  foolish 
and  affected  phrase,  used  on  all  occa- 
sions, properly  and  improperly,  and 
on  that  account  abundantly  ridiculed 
by  Shakespeare  in  All*s  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  act  ii,  sc.  2.  The  clown 
describes  it  as  an  answer  that  will  fit 
all  questions.  He  says,  '*  It  is  like  a 
barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks ; 
the  brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock  ;'* 
the  pin-bnttocky  the  quatch-battock. 
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but  being  hard  run  by  the  countess 
in  her  questions  upon  it,  he  says, 
**  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life 
with  my  O  Lord,  nr :  I  see  things 
may  serre  long,  but  not  serve  for 
ever."   u,  2. 

Cleveland,  in  one  of  his  songs,  makes 
his  gentleman 

Answer,  0  Lord,  sir  I  and  talk  play-book  oaths. 

Cited  by  Steerens. 

O  God,  sir,  was  equivalent ;  and  Ben 
Jonson  describes  liis  characterOrange, 
in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  as 
going  little  further  in  his  conversa- 
tion: 

Tis  as  dry  an  Orange  as  erer  grew;  notbii^  but 
salntatioD;  and  O  Ood,  sir;  and,  it  pleases  joa  to 
say  so,  sir,  8cc.  Act  ill,  so.  1. 

Accordingly,  throughout  the  ensuing 
scenes,  we  find  him  perpetually 
anewering,  O  Lord,  sir;  and,  OGod, 
sir. 

Onion  also  has  the  latter,  in  Ben 
Jonson's  The  Case  is  Alter'd,  act  iii, 
vol.  vii,  p.  346,  Whalley. 
LORD  HAVE  MERCY  UPON  US. 
This  was  the  inscription  formerly 
placed  upon  the  doors  of  houses  that 
were  infected  with  the  plague,  as  a 
warning  not  to  approach  them. 

Writa,  Lord  hate  mercv  onus  on  those  three ; 

They  are  infected,  in  their  hesrts  it  lies; 

They  have  the  plsgoe,  and  caught  it  of  yonr  eyes. 

Love's  Labour  £.,  t,  3. 

It  seems  they  were  sometimes  printed  : 

It  is  as  daneenras  to  read  his  name  on  a  |day  door, 
aa  tL  prinieaHU  on  a  plague  door. 

Hisiriomastue,  di.  Si. 
It  [a  prison]  is  an  infected  pest-hoose  all  the  yeere 
long :  the  plague  sores  of  the  \kw  are  the  diseases 
bere  hotly  reigning.  Tlie  surgeons  are  atturuies  and 
vectifoggers,  who  kill  more  than  they  cure.  Lord 
Msne  merojf  upon  us  may  well  stand  orer  these  doores, 
for  debt  is  a  most  dangerous  and  catching  city  pesti- 
lence. Overburff's  Ckaraeters,  F  S,  b. 
The  titles  of  their  satyrs  fright  some,  more 
Than  Lord  haoe  mercjf  writ  upon  a  door. 

West's  Verses  prefixed  to  Bandolpk's  Poems. 

LORDING,  *.  A  lord.  OriginaUy 
rather  a  diminutive  of  endearment, 
than  of  ridicule,  being  the  common 
address  of  minstrels  to  request  atten- 
tion.    Thus : 

listen,  lively  lordings  sll. 

P«rcy'#irW.,  i,p.  288. 

This  mode  of  address  Spenser  has 
imitated : 

Then  listen,  lordifus  /  if  ye  list  to  weet 
The  cause  why  Satyrane  and  Paridell 
Mote  not  be  entertaynU  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ix,  8. 

Here,  too,  it  is  a  diminutive  of  endear- 
ment: 


rn  q[nestion  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks  and  yours,  when  yon  were  boyst 
You  were  pretty  lordings  then  1  ffint.  Tale,  i,  S. 

We  find  it  also  in  serious  and  heroic 
language  : 

He  [Godfrey]  call'd  the  worthies  then,  and  spake 

them  so : 
Lordings,  you  know,  I  yielded  to  yonr  will. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  ▼,  8. 
Let  lordings  beware  how  aloft  they  do  nse,  - 
By  princes  and  commons  their  climbing  is  watcht. 

Mirror  for  Magxstr.^  p.  86. 
As  he  at  oonnsell  sat  upon  a  day. 
With  other  lordings,  in  the  fataU  tower.  Ibid.,  p.  766. 

In  later  times  we   find  it  used  in 
ridicule. 
LORE,  «.     Learning,   knowledge,  dis- 
cipline.     Saxon.     Still   current    in 
poetic  language. 

The  lore  of  Christ  both  he  and  all  his  train 
Of  people  black  have  kept  and  long  imbrac'd. 

Fiirf.  Tksso,  jdi,  21. 

Put  for  manner,  or  order : 

About  the  which  two  serpents  weren  wound, 
Entrayled  mutvally  in  lovely  lore. 

&»«M.7.  Q.,IV,iii,48. 

LORE,  part.  Left;  from  the  same 
Saxon  origin  as  Lokn,  infra.  It  is 
used  in  the  following  passage  as  the 
preterite  of  a  verb  : 

Neither  of  them  she  found  where  she  them  lore. 

Spms.  F.  q.,  m,  xii,  44. 

Here  it  is  a  participle  [lost]  : 

But  lo  she  hath  in  Tayne  her  time  and  labour  lore. 

Romeus  jr  Jul,  Suppl.  to  Shakesp.,  i,  319. 

LOREL,  «.  A  good-for-nothing  fellow,  an 
abandoned  profligate.  Lorean,  Saxon. 

Siker  thou  speakest  like  a  lewd  lorel 

Of  heav'n  to  demen  so.  Spens.  Sh.  KaL,  July,  9S. 

Nor  could  affect  such  vain  scurrility, 

To  please  lewd  lorrels  in  their  foolery. 

Drayt.  Skep.  GarL,  Bel,  3,  ed.  16il8. 

In  the  later  editions  of  Drayton,  the 
language  is  modernised,  and  lorrel 
has  disappeared. 

That  cruel  Cmford  brd,  nay  lorel,  wilde. 

iftrr./or  Jf^.,  864. 

Jonson  has  given  the  name  of  Lorell 
to  a  clownish  character  in  the  Sad 
Shepherd.  He  is  described  in  the 
dram.  pen.  as  ** Lorell  the  rude,  a 
Bwinard,  the  witch's  son."  Lorel, 
and  lo9el,  though  so  similar,  are  surely 
distinct  words,  not  one  corrupted 
from  the  other.     See  Todd. 

tSome  ranne  one  way,  some  another,  di?ers  thoughte 
to  have  bin  housed,  and  so  to  lurke  in  loreUes  denne. 

Hotinshed,Urt. 

tLORICE. 

The  tortoise  nsetii  origanum  agninst  the  vipers  poison. 
The  foxes  with  the  teares  of  lories  doe  hcalo  their 
wounds.  And  so  almost  every  creature  I  bdeeve 
hath  a  particular  remedie. 

Passenger  ef  Benvenuto,  1612. 

LORING.  Instruction;  from  lore, 
knowledge. 
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That  an  they  ts  a  KoddeMc  lier  adoring, 
Her  wiadom  did  admire,  and  listen  to  her  lori»0. 

Sp^.  F.  Q..  V,  Tii,  48. 

LORN.  Left,  fonakeu,  lost;  from 
lorean,  Saxon. 

"Who  after  that  he  had  faire  Una  lome. 
Thro'  Ught  miadeeminff  of  her  loialtie.    Ibid.,  I,  it,  3. 
For  the  doth  love  elawhere,  and  then  thy  time  ie  hme. 
Romeus  and  Jul.,  Snppl.  to  Sh.,  i,  88S. 
And  thoQ,  caitiffe,  that  like  a  monster  swarved 
From  kind  and  kindnea^  hast  thy  matter  lonte. 

Mirror  for  Maaut.,  p.  461. 

Lorn  was  also  used  as  an  adjunct  to 
other  words :  thus,  Itus-lome  meant 
forsaken  by  his  lass ;  also  love-lorn, 
forsaken  by  his  love.  Milton  in 
Comos. 

Whoee  shadow  the  dimniiifd  hachelor  Iovm, 
Being  Icu-lom.  Tempett,  i.  4. 

LOSAI^GER.  A  flatterer,  properly, 
from  los,  old  French,  and  losange,  of 
similar  meaning ;  but  used  by  Holiu- 
shed  as  if  synonymous  to  lo^el.  See 
Roquefort.     It  is  found  in  Chaucer. 

Sven  to  a  faire  paire  of  gallowet,  there  to  end  their 
lives  with  shame,  as  a  number  of  inch  other  losaigers 
had  done  before  them. 

HoUmJUd,  HuUtry  qfSooikmd,  D  8,  coL  1. 

LOSEL,  4.  A  worthless  fellow,  one 
lost  to  all  goodness ;  from  the  Saxon 
losian,  to  perish  or  be  lost. 

Now,  ware  thy  throte,  losel^  thonse  pay  for  all. 

Gammer  Gurlan,  O.  PL,  ii,  45. 


Peace,  pratine  totell.    Otorgt  a  Greene,  0.  PL,  iii,  38. 
The  wmles  nloteU,  wandring  by  the  wst. 
One  that  to  bountie  never  east  his  mynd. 


Spent.  F.  q.,  II,  iii.  4. 

Provided  common  benars,  nor  disordered  <aM«b,  who 

Men  know  provided  for,  or  can,  but  labour  none  will 

do.  Att.  BngUmd,  clutp.  zxxix,  p.  193. 

Written  also  loeel : 

And,  loeelf  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hanfl:*d, 

That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue.  IfinL  Tale,  n,  8. 

See  other  instances  in  the  note  on  the 
above. 
tLOSINO.    A  lozenge. 

For  to  make  Umnge  to  comfort  the  stmnack. 

Pathway  to  HeaUh,  bL  L 

LOST  AND  WON,  phr.  This  com- 
bination of  words  was  commonly 
used,  where  we  should  employ  but 
one  of  them,  and  formed  a  very  cus- 
tomary phrase.  There  are  other  in- 
stances of  such  Pleonastic  expres- 
sions ;  as,  Bought  and  sold. 

When  the  hurW-burly's  done. 

When  the  battlB's  lost  and  wm.      Mat^tk,  i,'  1. 

Thus  in  an  ancient  rhyme  preserved 
by  Holinshed: 

At  tlie  ereeke  of  Basganbame 
Ireland  was  lott  anAwtmne. 

Deter,  oflreUmd,  A  9,  cdL  9. 

LOTHBURY.  This  street  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  turners  of  brazen  can- 


dlesticks, and  such  noisy  trades  as 
produced  great  annoyance  to  the 
neighbours  and  passengers,  whereby 
it  became  almost  proverbial. 

From  the  candlesticks  in  Lothbmrf, 

And  the  loud  pure  wires  of  Banbury,  Itc. 
•  •  »  • 

Blesa  the  80T*reign  and  his  hearing. 
B.  Joneon,  Masque  af  Witches  MeUm.,  roL  vi,  p.  IIS. 

Stowe's  account  of  Lothbury  forms 
the  completest  comment  on  the  above 
passage  : 

This  streete  is  possessed  for  the  most  part  by  founders, 
that  east  candlestiekea,  chafingdisfaes,  spice  mortars, 
and  such  like  copper  or  latou  workes.  and  do  after- 
wards turne  them  with  the  foot  ana  not  with  the 
wheele,  to  make  them  smooth  and  bright  wiUi  tamins 
and  serating  (as  some  do  tearme  it),  making  a  lothaome 
nojfce  to  the  by  passers,  that  have  not  beene  used  to 
the  like,  and  therefore  by  them  disdainfully  called 
Lothhtxit.  Survey  of  Land.,  p.  290. 

As  if  you  were  to  lodge  in  Lothbury, 
Where  they  turn  braaen  candlesticks. 

New  Trick  to  Cheat  the  Devil,  16SS,  cit.  St. 
Tew  or  none  compassionate  his  [the  alchemist's]  in- 
felidtie,  save  onl]r  the  metall-men  of  Lothkuria,  who 
expected  for  their  grosser  metalls  ready  Tent  by 
meanes  of  his  philosophy.      Clitus's  WMmaes,  p.  97. 

Shakespeare  has  alluded  to  the  noise 
of  this  place,  without  mentioning  the 
name : 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  candlestick  tum'd. 

1  Hen.  IT,  iii,  1. 

Lothbury  seems  to  be  put  occasion- 
ally in  a  proverbial  sense  to  express 
unwillingness,  being  loth : 

Though  such  for  woe,  by  Zothiuryto, 

For  being  spide  about  Cneapside.  Tusser,  p.  146. 

f  LOTS.  A  game  formerly  pkyed  with 
roundels  on  which  short  verses  were 
written.  They  were  dealt  out  like 
cards,  the  writing  below,  and  great 
diversion  was  excited  by  the  satirical 
distiches  supposed  to  be  descriptive 
of  the  characters  of  the  persons  who 
obtained  them. 

fLOVE.  This  word  enters  into  many 
popular  pfatases. 

Sha.  No  more  of  that,  good  Andrew,  as  yon  love  me. 
Keep  in  your  wit.  Cariwright's  Ordinary,  1661. 

Niso.  For  loves  sake,  doe  not  press  me  to  relate 
So  long  a  story  now,  when  I  nave  left 
So  short  a  time  to  live.  Fhillis  qfSevros,  1665. 

When  passions  are  let  loose  without  a  Dridle, 
Then  precious  time  is  tumd  to  love  and  idle: 
And  that's  the  chiefest  reason  1  can  show, 
Why  fruit  so  often  doth  on  Tybume  grow. 

Taylors  Workes,  16S0. 

LOVES,  phr.  Of  all  loves,  or  for  all 
loves.  This  was  frequently  used  as  a 
kind  and  tender  adjuration,  instead 
of  the  commoner  form,  by  all  means. 
Coles  has  it  in  his  Latin  Dictionary, 
and  renders  it  by  amabo.  It  meaos, 
for  the  sake  of  all  love. 
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B«t  Mb.  Fmm  woold  dctir*  yim  to  Mud  her  jtmr 
little  p^e»  Iff  mil  lo9n  ;  her  hnaband  has  a  nMnrelloui 
iofection  to  Uie  litUe  page.  Meny  W.  W.,  ii,  S. 

Alaek»  vhere  are  70a  r  epeak,  an  if  yon  hear ; 
Speak,  of  «U  Unu;  I  iwoou  almoet  with  fear. 

Mids.Nigkt'»Dr^n,Z. 
Fbr  mil  Ikt  loves  <m  «cr/A,  Hodge,  let  me  lee  it. 

Gammer  Gnrton,  0.  PL,  ii,  76. 
Conjuring  hia  wife,  t(f  all  lovee,  to  prepare  cheer 
fittmg  for  such  boooorable  trencher- men. 

Sonett  Wk.,  0.  Fl.,  iu,  Wt. 
Cf  mil  the  loeee  betwixt  thee  and  me,  tell  me  what 
tnon  thinkeat  of  this. 

A  WnuM  kitted  with  Kinineu.  0.  PL,  vii,  810. 
Veeio,  go,  mone  quickly  to  my  father ;  desire  him, 
of  all  loee,  to  come  orer  quickly  to  my  house. 

MeneekmMe,  6  pL,  i,  141. 
Mrs.  Arden  desired  him,  0/  all  loeee,  to  eome  back 
agaxne.  HoUnek.,  p.  1064. 

tliOVE,  FAMILY  OF.  See  Family. 
This  sect  bad  a  great  reputation 
daring  the  earlier  half  of  the  seyen- 
teenth  century,  at  the  time  when  the 
paritans  were  in  the  ascendancy,  and 
the  opponents  of  the  latter  had  it 
continually  in  their  mouths  as  a 
general  reproach  on  all  who  pretended 
to  dissent  from  the  church  on  account 
of  religious  scruples.  The  name,  and 
the  pretended  tenets,  of  the  sect, 
gare  rise  to  scandalous  stories  which 
are  a  frequent  subject  of  allusion  in 
the  popular  writers  of  the  day. 

Paae.  This;  hee  thinkes  with  the  atheist  there's  no 
Gcid  but  his  mistresse,  with  the  infideU  no  hearen  but 
her  smiles,  with  the  papist  no  porgatoir  but  her 
ftowne^  and  with  the  foMiUe  of  une^  hold  it  lawfull 
to  lie  with  her,  though  she  be  another  mans  wife. 

Aiy'«iZ«0/^at,l688. 

"f  LOVE-BAG.   A  charm  to  procure  love. 

Another  ask't  me,  who  was  somewhat  bolder. 
Whether  I  wore  a  lou-higge  on  my  shoulder  f 

Mueanem  LeUamt  1666. 

fLOVE-BRAT.     A  bastard. 

Now  by  this  four  we  plainly  see. 
Poor  love  brate  will  be  laid  to  thee : 
And  she  that  draws  the  same  shall  wed 
Two  hch  husbands,  and  both  well  bred. 

Old  Chap-book. 

LOVE-DAY,  *.  A  day  of  amity  or  re- 
conciliation. Mr.  Todd  has  suffi- 
ciently shown  that  this  was  an  expres- 
aion  current  in  earlier  times,  which 
satisfactorily  explains  these  lines : 

Yon  are  mv  guest,  Laviaia,  and  your  friends. 
This  day  shul  be  a  hpe-dmjfy  Tamora. 

Tilue  Jndr.,  i,  S. 

See  Todd's  Illustrations  of  Chaucer ; 
Glossary. 
LOVE-LOCK.    A  lock  of  hair,  curled 
and  ornamented  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, so  as  to  be  pendent  by  the  ear. 

Your  lon-loekee  wreathed  with  a  silken  twist,  or 
■baggie  to  fall  on  your  sbonlders  Lyly'e  Mjfdae,  iii,  S. 

See  Lock. 
LOVELESS.    Void  of  love.     A  word 


formed  by  a  very  fair  and  common 
analogy,  yet  never  much  in  use. 

A  monament  that  whosoerer  reades 

May  Justly  praise,  and  blame  my  loveUen  faire. 

Ikauel,  SoHtut  2,  to  Delia. 

Shenstone  has  used  it.     See  Johnson. 

LOVE-SOME,  a.  Lovely.  Of  this 
word  the  same  may  be  said  as  of  the 
preceding. 

To  love  that  looeeome  I  will  not  let, 
My  harte  is  holly  on  her  set. 

SkeltoH'e  Mofnificence,  cit.  by  GapelL 

Dryden  aUo  used  it.  See  Johnson's 
Diet.  It  is  found  in  Chaucer's 
works. 

tLOVE-TOOTH.  J  lave^tooth  m  the 
head,  an  inclination  to  love. 

Beleere  me,  PhiLintns,  I  am  now  old,  yet  have  I  in  my 
head  a  loce  tooth,  and  in  my  minde  there  is  nothing 
that  more  pearceth  the  heart  of  a  bcautitull  lady,  thea 
writing,  where  thou  maiest  so  set  downe  ihy  pas- 
sions, and  her  perfection,  as  she  shall  hare  cause  to 
thinke  well  of  thee,  and  belter  of  her  selfe. 

loflie,  Buphuee  and  hie  Bmglamd, 

fLOVE-TRICK. 

Lord,  if  thy  peerish  infsnt  fl|;hts  and  flies. 

With  unpur'd  weapons,  at  his  mother's  eyes, 

Her  frowns  (half  miz'd  with  smiles)  may  chanoe  to 

shew 
An  angry  hoe-triek  on  his  arm,  or  bo. 

QuarUi^M  BmUemt. 

LOVEL,  was  a  name  commonly  given 
to  dogs. 

Then  come  on  at  onee,  take  my  quiver  and  bowe, 
fette  Lovell  my  hound,  and  my  home  to  blowe. 

Hietorie  of  Jacob  and  Beau,  1668,  cit.  St. 

One  CoUingboume,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  the  Third,  was  executed  for 
making  this  foolish  rhyme,  which 
became  very  popular : 

A  cat,  a  rat,  and  Lotel  our  dog, 
Rule  all  England  under  a  hog. 

By  which  symbols  he  meant  to  point 
out  Catesby,  Ratcliffe,  lord  Lovel, 
and  Richard  himself.  In  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates  he  is  introduced  com- 
plaining of  his  fate,  which  surely  was 
a  hard  one,  and  thus  explains  his 
reason  for  cidling  lord  Lovel  a  dog : 

To  UfoeVt  name  I  added  more,  ow  dog, 
Becanse  most  dogs  have  borne  that  name  of  yore. 

Mirr.for  Mag.^  p.  46S. 

LOVER,  «.  Though  we  say  a  couple  of 
lovers,  we  do  not  now  often  apply  the 
name  of  lover  to  &.  female.  This, 
however,  was  formerly  not  uncom- 
mon. 

Fewness  and  truth  *tis  thus: 
Tour  brother  and  his  Uner  have  embrac'd. 

Meaeurefor  Meat.,  i,  5. 
How  doth  ahe  tear  her  heare  I  her  weede  how  doth 

she  rent  1 
How  fares  the  loeer,  hearing  of  her  l&ver^s  banish- 
meut  r    Romem  /-  JvUet,  Suppl.  to  Shak.,  i,  803. 
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LOVER.  LOOVER,  or  LOUVER.  An 
opening  in  a  building,  to  let  in  light 
and  air,  or  to  let  out  smoke.  L^ouvert^ 
French.     [From  Itusanar,"] 

Ne  lighted  wu  with  window,  nor  with  Umer, 
Bat  with  coutinuall  candlelight. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  YX,  x,  48. 
For  all  the  isaue,  both  of  rent  and  light, 
Came  ftom  a  looter  at  the  tower'i  toppe. 

Death  ^R.  B.  of  Hunt.,  m.  L  S. 

Exemplified  also  by  Todd,  from  Fuller 
and  Carew. 

Used  likewise  for  the  apertures  in  a 
dove-cote,  at  which  the  bird  enters : 

Like  to  a  cast  of  faulcona  that  panne 
L  flight  of  pid^us  through  the  welkin  blew, 
Stooping  at  this  and  that,  that  to  their  hm9ir. 
To  save  their  liTes,  thej  hardly  can  recover 

5y2».  Dn  Bnrt.,  I.  iii.  S. 

Todd's  example  from  Fuller  is  exactly 
in  this  sense. 

f  A  taper  where  the  smoke  passeth  oat,  ftonariam. 

Withale*  JHetionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  183. 
fThat  he  shoald  decline  the  huge  multitude  of  those 
that  fled,  no  lesse  than  the  fall  of  some  ill  framed  and 
di^jojnted  looter  of  an  hirii  bailding. 

HoUantTe  ImmiMms  MareelUnut,  16U9. 
tThe  huge  frame  of  the  amphi-theatre  strongly  raisoi 
ap  and  wrought  with  Tlburtine  stone,  closely  layed 
and  couched  together;  up  to  the  top  and  looter 
whereof  hardly  can  a  man  see.  Ibid. 

tThere  is  a  steepe  dedivy  way  U)okes  downs. 
Which  to  th'  iiilemall  kingdome  Orpheus  guides, 
Whose  looter  vapors  breathes. 

HeyvooiPs  TVoU  Britemica,  1«0». 
tif  your  ladyshin  be  talking  in  the  same  room  with 
any  gentleman,  I  can  read  on  a  book,  sing  love  songs, 
look  up  at  the  looter-liakt,  hear  and  be  deaf. 

X  ..      ...      .      ^''^*  Amende  for  Ladin,  1618. 

M2a.  And.  dost  hear  P  bid  him 

Provide  new  locks  and  keys,  and  bars  and  bolts. 

And  cap  the  chimney,  lest  my  Isdy  fly 

Out  at  the  Utter-hole :  so  commend  us  to 

The  precious  owl,  your  master. 

Shtrley^e  Honorin  and  Mmnrnon,  1669. 

LOVERY,  «.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
LouYEB,  or  something  like  it.  The 
sense  is  obscure  in  both  the  following 
examples:  [Warton  (iii,  433),  who 
quotes  both  these  examples,  explains 
it  as  *'  a  turret  usually  placed  between 
the  chancel  and  the  body  of  the 
church."] 

Would  it  not  vex  thee,  where  thy  sires  did  keep, 
Tu  see  the  dunged  folds  of  dag-taii'd  sheep  P 
And  ruin'd  house  where  holy  things  were  said. 
Whose  free-stoue  walls  the  thatched  rxfofe  upbraid. 
Whose  shrill  saiiit's-bell  bangs  on  his  htery. 
While  the  rest  are  damned  to  the  piumbei7p 

Hall,  Sntires,  v,  1,  p.  87. 
Tuseos  is  trade-falne ;  yet  great  hope  he'fe  rise» 
For  now  he  makes  no  count  of  peijuries, 
Hath  drawn  false  lights  from  pitch-black  loteriei. 
Glased  his  braided  ware,  cogs,  sweares,  and  lies.  * 

»  /MTr.11  ^"7'f  •  *"'"^' ''•^  ^'^'  "'  5'  P-  ^^• 

LUUl7il,«.  A  lake;  pronounced /ocib, 
or  rather  with  the  northern  guttural 
^A,  which  we  cannot  exactly  imitate. 
It  is  an  Irish  and  Erse  word,  still 
▼ery  current  in  Scotland. 


Whom  Ireland  sent  ftnom  Umght,  and  forests  hcwr. 
Divided  Ihr  by  sea  firom  Europe's  shore. 

FkiifUy  nuwo,  i,  4C 
To  Cheshire  highlv  bound  for  that  his  watry  store. 
As  to  the  gitMser  tonghe  on  the  Lancastrian  shore. 

Drayton,  PolwM.,  Song  xi,  p.  861. 
tFor  iMssiiig  over  Hacrlam  Mere,  a  huge  inland 
louffk,  in  company  of  his  father,  who  had  bin  tn 
Amsterdam.  HowelTe  Familiar  Letters,  16U}. 

LOVING-LAND.  A  part  of  Suffolk, 
almost  insulated  between  the  riYer 
Yar  and  the  sea,  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  county ;  now  called 
by  a  very  opposite  name.  Lathing^ 
land,  from  the  lake  Lothing,  or 
Luthing,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
south,  near  Lowestoffe.  The  river 
Waveny  bounds  it  on  the  west. 
Camden  thus  describes  it : 

Jam  Wavenius,  mare  propius  aceedens,  dum  duplicem 
in  oeeanum  vianf  sibi  irustra  molitur,  peniuaulam 
eflldt  non  exiguam,  quam  LotingUmd  dicunt. 

Edit.  2,  p.  300. 

When  Waveny  to  the  north 

In  ISeptune's  name  commands,  that  here  their  foree 

should  stav. 
Tor  that  herself  and  Yar,  in  honour  of  the  deep. 
Were  purposed  a  feast  in  Lotinff-land  to  keep. 

Drayi.  Polvolb.,  xix,  sub  fin. 
For  he  that  doth  of  sea  the  powerful  trident  wield. 
His  tritons  made  proclaim  a  nymphall  to  be  held 
In  honour  of  himself,  in  Loting-land,  where  he 
The  most  selected  nymphs  appointed  had  to  be. 

Ikid.,  B.  zi,  1.  S. 

In  Gough's  edition  of  Camden  it  is 
called  Luthinff'land,  and  the  lake 
Luthing. 
LOURD,  LOURDEN,  LURDANE,  or 
LURDEIN.  A  heavy,  lumpish,  lazy 
fellow ;  from  lourd,  heavy,  and  lour- 
din^  a  heavy  clown,  French.  Some 
of  our  old  authors  derive  it  from  lord 
Dane,  and  suppose  it  to  have  been 
formed  in  hatred  and  derision  of  the 
Danes  ;  and  this  notion,  though  per- 
fectly erroneous,  was  formerly  very 
much  received.  Lambarde,  among 
others,  has  it  in  his  perambulation  of 
Kent: 

The  Danes  were  once  againe  (and  for  ever)  repulsed 
tills  count rie,  in  so  much  that  soone  after  the  name 
{hrd  Dane),  being  before  tyme  a  woord  of  great  awe 
and  honour,  grewe  to  a  terme  and  bywoord  of  foule 
despight  ana  reproach,  being  toumed  (as  it  yet  con- 
tinueth)  into  lourdaine.  Page  111. 

The  false  derivation  is  here  versified : 

In  every  house  lord  Dane  did  then  rule  all. 
Whence  laysie  lozels  Inrdanee  now  we  call. 

Mirror  for  Magietr.,  p.  588. 

And  here  also : 

Each  honse  maintained  such  a  Dane,  that  so  Uiey 

mi^ht  prrvetit 
(Tonspiracies,  it  any  were,  and  grope  how  minds  wi^ns 

bent: 
Lord  Dane  the  same  wss  called  then,  to  them  a  pleasing 

name, 
Now  odiously'  Ivr-dnne  sav  we,  when  idle  mates  we 

blame.       Warner's  Albion's  iS»gK  iv>  SI>  P- 10:2 
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Spenser  has  loord  : 

A.  kesy  loord,  for  nothinK  good  to  donne, 
But  stretched  forth  in  ydleneu  always. 

P.  G ,  III,  Tii.  18. 
Siker,  thons  but  a  laay  loord^ 
And  rekea  much  of  thy  swink. 

Ibid^  SkMk.  Kal^  July,  t.  8S. 
There  vaa  greater  tiore  of  lewd  Umrdainet  then  of 
wise  and  learned  lords,  or  of  noble  princes  and 
governors. 

Putieuham,  Art  of  Bngl.  Poesie,  lib.  i,  ch.  }Z. 
And  those  sweet  strains  of  tunefall  ^toral. 
She  scumeth  as  tiie  lourdayHs  clownish  Uyes. 

Drayton**  Shepherd^*  Garland,  K  2,  edit.  1593. 

Also  any  great,  lumpish  body,  as  in 
the  following  passage  a  heavy  lighter 
is  80  called : 

The  well-greas'd  wherry  now  had  got  between. 
And  bad  her  f&rewel  sough  unto  the  lurden. 

B.  Jons.  Epigr.,  IH  ^oL  vi,  p.  287. 

Milton  has  used  it: 

Lourdan,  qnoth  the  philosopher,  thy  folly.  Is  as  great 
as  thy  filth.         On  Reformation,  B.  ii,  p.  260,  fol.  ed. 
tHeare  what  the  poet  aifirmes  in  an  epigram  upon  a 
low-pae'd  lurdain.       Optick  Ohtsse  of  unmort,  1689. 
tNow  comes  the  time,  when  honest  mrmers  ply 
Their  wheat  and  barley,  while  the  weather's  dry; 
Whilst  lazy  lurdent  under  hedges  sleep. 
And,  in  reward,  a  hungry  Christmas  keep. 

Poor  Bobin,  1780. 

[Hence    the  jocular    expression    of 
Jever-lurden.^ 

fThe  151  chapiter  doth  shew  of  an  evyll  fever  the 
which  doth  comber  vonge  persons,  named  ihe  fever 
lurden,— Jimong  all  tne  fevers  I  had  almost  forgotten 
the  fever  lurdoi,  with  the  which  many  yonge  men, 
yonge  women,  maydens  and  other  yonge  persons  be 
sore  infected  now  a  dayes. 

The  caose  of  this  infirm  itie. — Tliis  fever  doeth  come 
naturally,  or  else  by  evill  and  slouthfoll  brynging  up. 
If  it  doo  come  by  nature,  then  this  fever  is  uncurable, 
for  it  can  never  out  of  the  flesh  that  is  bred  in  the 
bone :  if  it  come  by  slouthfull  brynging  up,  it  may  be 
holpen  by  diligent  labour. 

A  remedy.— There  is  nothing  so  good  for  the  fever 
htrden  as  is  unguentum  baculinum,  that  is  to  saye. 
Take  a  sticke  or  wan  of  a  yeard  of  length  and  more, 
and  let  it  be  as  great  as  a  mans  fynger,  8m;. 

^iM/r.Bori/f,ed.l575. 

To  LOUT,  r.  n.  To  how,  to  pay 
oheisance  to.  Hlutan,  to  hend, 
Saxon. 

Tho'  to  him  touting  lowly  did  begin 

To  plaine  of  wrongs  which  had  committed  bin. 

^«M./'.  €.,ll,iii,lS. 
Under  the  sand-bag  he  was  seen, 
Louting  low  like  a  for'ster  green.  B.  Jon$on, 

To  LOUT,  or  LOWT,  r.  a.  Apparently, 
to  make  a  lout  or  a  fool  of ;  which  is 
Capeirs  interpretation. 

Reitowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aid. 
And  I  am  lowted  by  a  traitor  villain, 
And  cannot  hdp  the  noble  chevalier. 

1  Hen  ri,  iv,  8. 

The  speaker  alludes  to  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  who  had  disappointed  him 
in  a  supply  of  horse  which  he  was  to 
send.  Johnson  says  to  overpower;  hut 
the  following  passage,  which  Mr.  Todd 
first  noticed,  seems  to  agree  with  that 


from  Shakespeare, as  meaning  **foo]ed, 
disgraced." 

For  few  there  were  that  were  so  much  redoubted. 
Whom  double  fortune  lifted  up  and  Ivuted. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  SOS. 

t^LOUTER.     To  loiter. 

Vagabond,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  one  that  wandreth 
about :  and  n  rogue  and  a  vagabond  seeme  to  be  all  one, 
for  the  Latine  words,  vagus  and  vagabundus,  signitie 
the  one  and  the  other.  So  as  whosoever  wandreth 
about  idely  and  louteringly,  is  a  rogue  or  vagabond, 
although  ne  be^eth  not 

J>alton*e  Cdkntrey  Justice,  1620 

LOW-BELL,  «.  A  hand  bell,  used  in 
fowling,  to  make  the  birds  lie  close, 
till,  by  a  more  violent  noise,  and  a 
light,  they  are  alarmed,  and  fly  into 
the  net. 

The  day  being  shut  in,  the  air  mild,  without  moon- 
shine, take  a  low-bell,  which  must  have  a  deep  and 
hollow  sound,  for  ir  it  be  shrill  it  is  stark  naujrht. 

Gentleman's  Reereation,  PoKliug,  p.  89,  8vo. 
Here  note,  that  the  sound  of  the  lovr-brll  makes  the 
birds  lie  close,  so  that  they  dare  not  stir  whilst  you 
are  pitching  the  net,  for  the  sound  tliereof  is  dreauful 
to  tlietii ;  but  the  sight  of  the  fire  much  more  terrible, 
which  makes  them  instantly  to  fly  up,  and  they 
become  entangled  in  the  net.  Ihia. 

Other  directions  are  added.  To  this 
it  is  that  allusion  is  made  in  Grubb's 
well-known  ballad  of  St.  George. 

As  timorous  larks  amazed  are 
With  light  and  with  a  low-beU. 

Percy's  Bsl.,i\i,Z%l. 
The  fowler's  lowbell  robs  the  lark  of  sleep. 

King's  Art  of  Love,  I.  47. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  kind  of 
low-bell,  or  any  other,  is  meant,  where 
Petruchio  says  to  Maria, 

Pence,  gentle  low-bell.      B.  and  Fl.  Worn.  Priee,  i,  S. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  it 
from  Dutch,  &c.,  but  it  was  probably 
named  from  its  low,  or  deep  sound. 
LOW-MEN.  False  dice,  so  constructed 
as  always  to  turn  up  low  numbers. 
See  High-men. 

Ascham  indignantly  enumerates  va- 
rious sorts  of  false  dice : 

What  false  dyse  use  they  I  As  dyse  stopped  with 
quicksilver  and  heares,  dyse  of  vanntaxe,  flattes, 
gourdes  to  chop  and  change  when  they  Uste,  to  let 
the  true  dyse  fall  under  the  table,  and  so  take  up  the 
false.  Toxopk.,  p.  60,  repr. 

Both  high  and  low  were  fuliams,  being 
filled  accordingly,  so  to  come  high  or 
low  numbers.     See  Fullam. 

This  [cheating]  they  do  by  false  dice,  as  high-fUUams, 
4,  6,  6 ;  hw-fidlams,  1,  S,  3.      Cotnti.  Gamester,  p.  9. 

Bristle-dice  are  there  also  fully  ex- 
plained, which  should  have  been  given 
under  that  article : 

Bristle-dice  are  fitted  for  their  purpose,  by  sticking  a 
hog's-bristle  so  in  the  corners,  or  otherwise  in  the 
dice,  that  they  shall  run  high  or  low  as  they  plcRsr ; 
this  bristle  must  be  strong  and  short,  by  wliicli 
means,  the  bristle  bending,  it  will  not  lie  on  that  side, 
but  will  be  tript  over.  Ibid. 
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LOWER,  «.     A  lowering  look,  a  frowD. 

How  bliue  or  bale  lyes  in  their  biogh  or  /owr«, 
IVhilti  they  injoy  their  happ;^  blooming  flowre. 

iSanitl,  Compl.  o/Rosamomd. 
PhDoclea  wu  jealoiu  for  Zelmane,  not  witbovt  to 
mighty  a  Icwtr  as  that  face  could  yield. 

Skbtey,  cited  by  Todd. 

LOWIN,  JOHN.  An  early  actor  in  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  particularly 
famous  for  personating  Falstaff.  He 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  original ; 
but  if  the  date  of  his  birth,  1576, 
which  appears  on  a  picture  of  him  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  be  accurate, 
he  must  have  been  too  young  for  that 
part,  when  the  First  Part  of  Henry 
IV  appeared.  He  figures  in  the 
induction  to  Marston's  Malcontent, 
with  other  players.  See  0.  PI.,  iv, 
p.  1 1,  &c.  His  name  occurs  in  many 
plays  of  James  the  First's  time.  It 
appears  that  he  played  also  Morose, 
in  the  Silent  Woman ;  Volpone,  in 
the  Fox  ;  Mammon,  in  the  Alchemist ; 
Melantius,  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy; 
Aubrey,  in  the  Bloody  Brother ;  and 
many  other  parts.  See  the  edition 
of  Shakespeare  of  1813,  vol.  iii,  p. 
354;  also  p.  533.  He  and  Taylor 
were  managers  after  Heminge  and 
Condell .  Lowin  and  Taylor  published 
the  Wild-goose  Chase  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  when  it  was  recovered 
in  1652;  prefixing  a  dedication  "to 
the  Honour'd  Few,  Loven  of  Dram- 
matic  Poesie."  It  was  printed  in 
folio,  to  add  to  the  edition  of  1647, 
not  having  been  to  be  found  when 
that  was  published,  which  contains 
thirty-three  plays,  besides  masques. 

fLOWMOST.     For  lowest. 

It  skylleth  not  whither  that  good  mens  aonlea  haTS 

Cone,  ueyther  into  what  place  their  karkases  have 
ene  throwen ;  am- gels  ahall  fynde  them  out,  and 
gather  them  t(^cthcr  from  the  tower  quarten  of  the 
world,  and  agame  from  the  hygheat  pole  of  heaven, 
to  the  lowmoste.  Parapknse  on  Bnumut,  1548. 

tLOZB. 

Bay  of  Cadiz,  where  the  earl  of  Ksaex,  in  the  Swift- 
rare,  a  good  sailer,  gave  a  lou  from  the  fleet,  and 
came  into  the  bay  a  mile  before  them. 

Letter  dated  16S6. 

LOZELL.     See  Losel« 
fLUBBERD.     A  lubber. 

p.  Thou  slovenly  iMbberd,  and  toyish  fellow,  what  idle 
toyes  goestthou  fantaaticating. 

Tie  Passenger  ofBenvenvto,  161S. 
Thus,  whining,  pray'd  this  great  old  lubberd, 
The  chinket  in*s  cheeks  witn  tears  all  blubberd. 

HMur  a  la  Mod4,lW6. 


LUBBERLAND.  There  was  an  old 
proverbial  saying  about  "  Lubbsrland, 
where  the  pigs  run  about  ready 
roasted,  and  cry,  Come  eat  me."  To 
this  Ben  Jon  son  alludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

Good  mother,  how  shall  we  find  a  pig  if  we  do  not 
look  about  for  itf  will  it  run  off  o'  Uie  spit  into  oar 
Bumths,  think  you,  as  in  LtMerUmd,  and  cry,  we,  wef 

Bartk.  Hir,  iii,  9. 

This  was  something  like  the  pays  de 
Cocagne,  or  our  land  of  Cockney ; 
and,  in  fact,  Florio  renders  Cocagne^ 
in  his  Dictionary,  by  Lubbarland, 
It  was  properly  called  Lubberland, 
because  lubbers  only  would  believe  in 
its  wonders. 

tThis  month  the  weather  being  too  hot  for  the  lazy  to 
work,  it  will  be  good  for  them  to  go  into  IrnhberUnd, 
where  the  rocks  are  all  of  sugarcandy,  and  the  rivers 
ebb  and  flow  with  pure  canary ;  the  timber  of  their 
houses  is  venison-pasty  crust,  the  morter,  of  their 
custard,  paragelled  with  sack  posset;  minc'd  pies 
grow  upon  trMs,  and  capons  ready  roasted  fly  about 
the  country.  Their  faggots  are  made  of  WcstphaliA 
hams  of  bacon,  and  instead  of  withs,  is  bound  about 
with  sausages.  There  is  also  an  high  mountain  made 
of  Parmesan  grated  cheese,  whereon  dwell  a  people 
who  do  nothing  else  but  make  mackeroons,  boiling 
them  with  capon-broth,  and  is  continually  hnrliug 
them  about  to  whosoever  can  catdi  them. 

Poor  Robim,  1755. 

fLUBECK.  The  beer  of  Lubeck  was 
celebrated,  and  appears  to  have  been 
yery  strong. 

I  think  ^n*re  drunk 
With  Lubeck  beer  or  Brunswick  mum. 

Albertns  WaUautem,  16S9. 

LUBRICAN,  it  seems,  was  a  spirit ;  but 
of  his  properties  we  are  not  fully 
informed.  More  of  him  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  the  old  Demono- 
logies.  His  groans  are  spoken  of  as 
deadly,  or  at  least  ominous. 

By  the  mandrake's  dreadful  groans, 
By  the  Lubrican's  sad  moans. 
By  the  noise  of  dead  men's  bones 
In  chArnel-honses  rattline. 

Drayton^  NpnpJddia,  p.  464. 

He  is  more  particularly  mentioned 
here,  and  is  called  Irish,  meiely 
because  it  is  an  Irishman  who  is 
alluded  to : 

As  for  your  Irish  LuhrieeM^  that  spirit, 
Whom  oy  prepostrous  charms  thy  lust  hath  raised 
On  a  wrong  circle,  him  I'll  damn  more  black 
Than  any  tyrant's  sonl. 

Decker,  Bon.  Wh.,  P.  9,  O.  PI.,  iii,  p.  419. 

LUBRICE,  adj.  Incontinent;  from 
lubricus,  Latin. 

I'll  be  no  pander  to  him ;  and  if  I  find 

Any  loose  lubrick  'scapes  in  him,  I'll  watch  him. 

And,  at  my  return,  protest  I'll  shew  you  alL 

WU€k  t^Mmomtom,  1658L 
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This  has  been  quoted  as  referring  to 
Lubrican,  bnt  erroneously.  Luhriek 
is  exemplified  in  this  sense  from 
Dryden,  and  in  cognate  senses,  from 
Crashaw  and  others.  See  Todd. 
LUCE.  An  old  name  for  a  pike  or 
jack ;  from  lucius,  Latin,  or  (ttSf 
French.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  a  fnll- 
grown  pike;  bnt  the  distinction,  if 
there  be  any,  is  between  jack  and 
both  these  names,  not  between  pike 
and  luce.  Jack  is  a  young  fish,  pike 
or  luce  the  same  fish  full  grown. 
Isaac  Walton,  who,  in  such  matters, 
is  great  authority,  says. 

The  mighty  btee  or  pike  is  taken  to  he  the  tyrant,  as 
the  talmoii  ia  the  king  of  the  fresh  waters. 

Part  I,  chap,  viii,  p.  166. 
The  Inet  is  the  freah  fish ;  fhe  salt  fish  is  an  ola  coat. 

JttfTy  ^.  fr.f  If  1. 

The  meaning  of  the  latter  passage 
has  been  much  disputed;  perhaps 
justice  Shallow  was  intended  to  say 
that  the  salt  luce,  or  sea'pike,  is  an 
older  bearing  than  the  luce,  simply 
80  called,  which  is  the  fresh  pike.  It 
has  been  generally  thought,  that  in 
ail  that  sportive  dialogue  about  lucee 
or  pikes,  as  the  arms  of  justice 
Shallow,  Shakespeare  meant  to  allude 
to  those  of  his  Warwickshire  neigh- 
bour, sir  Thomas  Lucy ;  and  to  con- 
vey a  little  eood  humoured  satire  in 
comparing  him  to  this  foolish  justice. 
The  blunder  or  equivoque  between 
luce  and  louse,  which  sir  Hugh  Evans 
makes,  occurs  also  in  a  lampoon  on 
sir  Thomas  Lucy,  which  Oldys  pro- 
duces as  Shakespeare's,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  Mr.  Jones : 

If  UntM  is  Lney,  as  some  folks  miscall  it, 
Then  Luqf  is  lowsie  whatever  befiUl  it. 

This  idle  satire  is  said  to  have  occa- 
sioned the  removal  of  the  great  bard 
from  Warwickshire  to  London,  to 
which  we  owe  his  infinitely  superior 
writings.  See  Drake's  Shakespeare 
and  his  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  409,  &c. 
Three  luces  hauriant,  argent,  in  a  field 
sprinkled  with  crosslets,  were  certainly 
the  arms  of  the  Lucys  of  Charlecot, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Dugdale's  War- 
wickshire. But  Shakespeare  has 
given  Shallow  a  dozen  of  these  fishes. 
The  Fishmongers'  Company  is  de- 


scribed by  Stowe  as  having  horses 
painted  like  sea-luces,  in  a  procession 
in  1298 : 

Then  foor  salmons  of  silver  on  foore  horses,  and  after 
them  sixe  and  fortie  armed  kuightes  riding  on  horses 
made  like  Imees  of  the  tea.        Sttney  of  LonJ.^  p.  71. 

The  sea-pike,  or  luce,  was  the  cod. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  Brocket  de  mer,  and 
Pike,  in  the  English  Dictionary  sub- 
joined. Merlus,  one  of  the  French 
names  for  cod,  is  lus  de  mer,  or  lus 
marin, 

Puttenham  gives  us  some  rhyming 
Latin  verses,  in  which  pope  Lucius 
is  satirised,  by  comparing  him  to  the 
fish  lucius : 

Ludus  est  piscis  rex  et  tyrannos  aquamm, 
A  quo  discordat  Lucius  iste  parum. 

Art  of  PoetUt  B.  i,  ch.  7,  p.  9. 

False  quantities  were  not  much  re- 
garded by  the  poet  or  the  critic, 
otherwise  they  might  have  put  i^ry 
easily. 

Rex  atque  tyrannns, 

without  destroying  the  other  beauties 
of  the  line.  There  is,  however, 
another  such  error  in  six  lines  only 
that  are  cited. 
LUC£RN,  s,  A  sort  of  hunting  dog; 
perhaps  as  coming  from  the  canton 
of  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland. 

Let  me  have 
My  Lueemt  too,  or  dogs  iuur'd  to  hant 
Beasts  of  most  repine. 
Ciaptuan'*  Buuy  lyJtuboU,  act  iii,  Anc.  Dr.»  iii,  380. 

Also  an  animal  whose  fur  was  much 
valued : 

The  polecat,  masteme,  and  the  rich  skind  Lucerne 
I  know  to  chase.  B.  ^  Fl.  Beggar**  Busk,  iii,  8. 

In  the  life  of  sir  Thomas  Pope  is 
mentioned  a  ''black  sattin  gown, 
faced  with  Luseme  spots."  On 
which  Warton  says,  in  a  note,  "  The 
spotted  fur  of  a  Russian  animal  called 
a  Lucern,  anciently  much  in  use  and 
esteem ;"  p.  7>  where  he  quotes  other 
authorities.  Minshew  thus  describes 
it: 

Lueems,  which  is  the  skin  of  a  beast  so  eaOed,  being 
neare  the  bignease  of  a  wolfe,  of  a  oolonr  betweene 
red  and  bnmme,  something  mayled  like  a  cat,  and 
mingled  with  blacke  spots,  bred  in  Muscovie  and 
Rosna,  and  is  a  very  rich  farre.      lu  the  word  Furre, 

[Chapman  uses  the  word  in  II.,  zi, 
417»  where  the  original  is  dwei, 
wolves^  or  perhaps  jackalls.J 

tAs  when  a  den  of.bloody  lueemt  cling 
About  a  goodly  palmed  hart.    .    .    .    But  mastered 

of  liis  wound, 
Embossed  within  a  sliady  hill  the  (Mttmt  cliarge  him 

round. 
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tLUCULENT.     Clear,  or  fair.  Lat. 

Now  to  this  nforesnid  pavilion  vearied  with  toyle  and 
tnivaile,  the  grre at  onresistable  champion  of  the  world, 
and  the  nncontrolnhle  patron  saint  George  eomes: 
and  seeing  so  briisht  naa  lucutmt  a  goddesse,  (acrord> 
iiiiT  as  his  neceuiUic  required)  demanded  entert«ine<- 
ment,  whereby  he  might  be  refreshed  after  his 
laborious  achivementa  and  honourable  endeavours. 

Taiflor^t  H'orka,  1630. 

LUCY,  ST.  The  day  of  this  Baint  was 
the  13th  of  December,  and  is  still 
marked  in  our  kalendnrs.  See  Brady's 
Clavis  Calend.,  ii,  322.  Donne  con- 
siders it  as  the  shortest  day,  which 
it  would  be  before  the  style  was 
changed,  which  put  the  solstice  eleven 
days  later.  By  the  year  1689,  the 
shortest  day  was  become  the  11  th  of 
December.  See  the  almanacks  of 
that  year.  This  saint  was  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  an  early  martyr  to  the 
profession  of  Christianity. 
St.  Lucie  is  thus  celebrated  by  Vers- 
tegan,  in  his  Triumphe  of  Feminyne 
Saintes : 

Becuuse  tlie  idolea  to  adore 

Lveia  did  refuse, 
6hee  threatned  was  shee  should  be  thnist 

Into  Uie  common  stewes. 
No.  no,  quoth  shee ;  the  mynd  being  pure 

The  body  is  unstayiid, 
Then  with  the  swoord  shee  roartrid  was, 

And  gioric  so  shee  gaynd.  Poems,  1601,  p.  66. 

Tis  the  year's  midniglit,  and  it  is  the  duy's, 
Lucius,  who  sriyce  seven  hours  herself  unmasks. 
I)onne's  Nocturnal  upon  St.  Lucie^s  Day,  bring  tkt 
Shortest  Day,  vol.  ii,  p.  43,  ed.  of  1779. 
Tliink  that  they  bury  thee,  and  think  that  rite 
Lays  thee  to  sleep  hut  a  St.  Lucie's  night. 

ibid.,  Progress  of  the  Soul,  vol.  iii,76. 

LUCY,  BLACK.  A  lady  of  a  very 
different  character,  spoken  of  by  Ben 
Jonson : 

Till  he  do  that,  he  is  but  like  the  'j^entice,  who  being 
loth  to  be  spied  by  his  master  coming  forth  of  black 
Luey*s,  went  in  agnin  ;  to  whom  hia  master  cried,  the 
more  Uiou  runnest  that  way  to  hide  thyself,  the  more 
thou  art  in  the  place. 

Discoveries,  vol.  iz,  p.  804,  ed.  Giff. 

It  is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
we  have  no  further  account  of  this 
disreputable  lady. 
A  LUGGE,  «.,  for  a  slug,  or  sluggard. 
Anything  heavy  or  lumpish.  R.  As- 
cham  applies  it  to  a  bow,  which  was 
of  a  sluggish  nature : 

The  same  reason  I  find  true  in  two  bowet  that  I  have, 
whereof  the  one  is  quicke  of  caste,  &c. — the  other  is 
a  lugije,  slowe  of  caste,  foUowinge  the  stringe,  more 
iure  for  to  last,  than  pleasant  for  use. 

Toxopk.f  p.  6,  repr. 

Of  these  bows  he  tells  us,  the  first 
was  spoiled  by  being  left  bent,  but 

As  for  my  lugge,  it  wns  not  one  whit  the  worse,  but 
■hotte  by  and  by  as  well  and  as  faire  as  ever  it  did. 

IM^  p.  7. 


2.  A  perch  or  rood  to  measure  land, 
containing  16  feet  and  a  half: 

And  eke  that  ample  pit  yet  far  renownd 

For  the  large  leape  which  Debon  did  eompell 
Coulin  to  make,  being  eight  lugs  of  ground. 

Spent.  ^.  Q..  n,  X,  11. 

3.  An  ear,  or  rather  the  pendent  part 
of  the  ear.  Coles  renders  it  in 
Latin,  ''Auris  lobus,  auricula  infima." 
In  this  sense  it  is  hardly  obsolete, 
but  unpolished.  It  occurs  in  the 
whimsical  drama  of  Midas : 

Can  you  think  your  clumsy  lugs  so  proper  to  decide,  as 
The  delicate  ears  of  justice  Midas. 

Sole  him^  seize  him  by  the  lug,  are 
phrases  used  in  Lincolnshire,  when  a 
mastiff  is  set  upon  a  hog. 
LUGGED,  part.  adj.     Pulled  or  seized 
by  the  ears ;  from  lug. 

'§blood,  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat,  or  a  lugg*d 
bear.  1  Hen.  JV\  i|  2. 

The  bear  is  safe,  and  out  of  perfl. 
Though  lugged  indeed,  and  aoonded  very  ilL 

Hudiir.,  I,  iii,  281. 

So  in  a  poem  by  captain  John  Smith: 

Thy  wants,  wherewith  thou  long  has  tug*d, 
And  been  as  sad  as  bear  that's  lug'd. 

Wit  Eeatored,  p.  10. 
His  ears  hang  laving,  like  a  nW'lugg'd  swine. 

Hail,  Satires,  IV,  1. 
You  know  how  pitifully  a  lugged  sow  looks. 

Gayt.Fest.N.,^  63. 

Head-lugged,  Lear,  iv,  2,  is  a  different 
thing.  It  means  only  pulled  by  the 
head. 
LUMBER,  or  LOMBARD  PYE.  A 
higt) -seasoned  meat  pye,  of  veal  or 
Iamb,  for  which  receipts  are  given  in 
Salmon's  Family  Dictionary, and  other 
books  of  the  kind.  A  small  book, 
called  The  Young  Cook's  Monitor, 
printed  in  1690,  terms  it  a  Lombard 
p}  e,  which  is  probably  right ;  t.  e.  an 
Italian  pye.  It  was  made  of  minced 
meat  and  beef  suet,  with  forced  meat 
and  other  seasonings,  aud  directed  to 
be  rolled  up  in  the  cauh  of  veal  in 
the  form  of  sausages,  and  put  into  a 
pye. 

tAnd  it  is  further  ordered  therefore  that  the  provision 
be  as  followeth ;  vizt  pullett  and  white  broth,  roaste 
beefe,  nasty  of  beefe,  roast  turkey,  lumierfie,  capon, 
custuro,  and  codling  tart,  and  14  mess  of  each. 

Accounts  of  Carpenter^  Company, 
Election  Dinner,  1663. 
id  lumber  oie. — ^Take  three  or  four  sweet-breads  of 
Teal,  parboil  and  mince  them  very  small,  then  take 
the  curd  of  a  quart  of  milk,  turned  with  three  eggs, 
half  a  pound  of  almond-past,  and  a  penny-loaf  grated, 
mingle  these  together,  tlien  take  a  spoonful  of  sweet 
herbs  minced  very  small,  also  six  ounces  of  oringado, 
and  mince  it,  then  season  all  this  with  a  ouarter  of 
sugar,  and  three  nutmegs,  then  take  five  dates,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream,  four  yolks  of  eggs,  three 
spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  thxee  or  four  mangw-bones. 
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mingle  all  these  together,  except  the  marrow,  th^n 
make  it  up  in  long  bolea,  about  tne  bigness  of  an  ep^. 
and  in  everr  bole  put  a  good  piece  of  marrow,  put 
these  into  the  pie ;  then  pat  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  and  half  a  sliced  lemon,  then  make  a  caudle 
of  white  wine,  sugar  and  reijuice,  vut  it  in  when  you 
take  your  pie  out  of  the  oren,  you  may  use  a  grain 
of  musk  and  ambergriece. 

Tme  QentUwman*$  Delight,  1676. 

tfcUMPE.    To  look  sullen. 

It  did  so  (caule  her  at  the  harte,  that  now  she  beganne 
to  froune,  lump*,  and  lowre  at  her  housebande. 

mehe  kU  PareweU,  1581. 

fLUMP-LOVE.     Interested  love. 

Now  he  ate,  and  he  drank,  and  he  kiss'd,  and  he 

tOY'd. 

And  all  the  delights  of  lump-lcpe  he  enjov'd ; 
His  meat,  and  lits  mistress,  and  eke  too  his  liquor, 
Were  all  fit  to  please  a  fat  rector  or  vicar. 

Derry  down,  down,  he. 

Old  Song. 

LUNES,  plur.  s.  Lunacy,  frenzy. 
French.  Thought  to  be  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare.  He  has  used  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  editors,  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  : 

Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  tunes  a^n. 

IV,  8. 

But  here  the  quarto,  1630,  and  the 
folios,  1623  and  1632,  read  lines;  the 
older  quartos,  vaine. 
In  the  Winter's  Tale  : 

Tliese  dangeroxts  unsafe  lunei  o'  the  king  I  bcshrew 

them — 
He  must  be  told  on't  and  he  shall.  ii,  2. 

There  it  is  authorised  by  the  old  edi- 
tions. 
In  Troilus  and  Cressida  we  have, 

Yea,  watch 
His  pettish  luues,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
Thf!  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  tlijs  action 
Kode  on  his  tide.  ii,  8. 

In  this  place  again  it  is  Hanmer's 
emendation  from  lines;  but  certainly 
very  probable. 
Lastly  it  is  in  Hamlet : 

The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure. 

Hazard  so  near  us,  as  doth  nourly  grow 

Out  of  his  lunes.  iii,  8. 

This  is  also  an  emendation  of  a  modern 
editor,  namely,  Theobald.  The  old 
quartos  read  brows,  the  folio  lunacies; 
80  that,  in  fact,  out  of  four  passages, 
only  one  presents  us  with  this  word 
on  the  authority  of  the  old  editions  ; 
and  yet,  in  all  the  places,  the  reading 
is  certainly  probable,  and  better  than 
those  for  which  it  is  substituted. 
Could  we  find  any  other  authority  for 
the  word,  it  would  greatly  increase 
the  probability. 
J  LUNGIS,  *.  A  long,  awkward  fel- 
low. Longis,  French.  It  is  thus 
curiously  defined  by  Minshew :    "  A 


slimme,  slow-back,  a  dreaming  gan- 
grill,  a  tall  and  dull  slangam,  that 
hath  no  making  to  his  height,  nor 
wit  to  his  making."  As  to  his  gan" 
gril  and  slangum,  I  believe  they  are 
mere  slang.  Almost  the  same  words 
are  in  Cotgrave.  Coles  has  it,  "A 
lungis,  procerus,  bard  us." 

Knaves,  varletl  what,  lunguf  give  me  a  dozen  of 
stools  there. 

Deckef'i  Satironuutix,  Orig.  of  Drama,  iii,  119. 
How  dost  thon,  Ralph  f  Art  thou  not  shrewdly  hurt  f 
the  foul  great  lungies  laid  unmercifully  on  thee. 

B.^Fl.  Knight  of  Bum.  Pestle,  tuciii. 
If  he  were  too  long  for  the  bed,  they  cut  off  his  legs 
for  catching  cold,  it  was  no  place  for  a  lungis. 

Buph.  and  his  Bngl,  P  1. 

LUNGS,  s.     A  fire-blower  to  a  chemist. 

That  is  his  ftre-drake. 
His  Imngt,  his  sephyrus,  he  that  puffs  his  coals. 

B.JoHs.Jlch.,  ii,1. 

In  scene  the  second  he  several  times 
addresses  Face  by  the  name  of  Lungs, 

The  art  of  kindling  the  true  coal,  by  Lungs  j 
With  Nicholas  PasquilPs,  meddle  with  your  match. 
B.  Jons.  Bxecr.  on  Vulcan,  vol.  vi,  407. 

Among  the  members  of  his  philoso- 
phic college,  Cowley  mentions  "  two 
lungs,  or  chemical  servants." 
fTo  LURCH.    To  absorb. 

Which  turcheth  all  provisions  and  maketh  everything 
dear.  Baeon^  Essay  xlv. 

Each  worde  (me  thought)  did  wound  me  so. 
Each  looke  did  lurche  my  harte. 

TurbeniUe's  TragieaU  Tales,  1687. 

LURCH-LINE.  The  line  of  a  fowling- 
net,  by  which  it  was  pulled  over,  ta 
enclose  the  birds. 

But  when  he  heard  with  whom  I  had  to  deale.  ' 

Well  done  (quoth  he)  let  him  go  beate  the  bush, 

I  and  my  men  to  the  lurch-line  will  stealer 
And  pluck  the  net  eveu  at  the  present  push. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  2 18. 

LURDAIN.     See  Lourden. 

LUSH,  adj.     Of  uncertain  derivation, 

but  evidently  meaning  rich,  luxuriant, 

succulent,  as  applied  to  vegetation. 

Hanmer  had  explained  it  otherwise, 

and  Johnson  followed  him. 

How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  I  how  green  1 

Tempest,  ii,  1. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  introduce 
the  word  also  into  Mids.  N.  Dr.  in- 
stead of  luscious,  but  without  suffi- 
cient reason. 

It  is  not  in  the  old  Dictionaries,  but 
has  been  found  in  some  other  authors; 
as. 

Then  greeneand  void  of  strength,  and  Itish  and  foggy 

is  the  blade. 
And  cheers  the  husbandman  with  hope. 

Chlding's  Ovid,  xv. 

Also, 

Shrubs  lush  and  almost  like  a  grystle. 

i^,  cited  by  Todd 
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from  this,  there  being  no  more  certain 
origin  for  it. 

A  LUSK,  9.  A  lazy,  lubberly  fellow ; 
derived,  with  some  probability,  from 
lackCf  French,  or  from  vin  Icmsehe, 
the  dregs  of  wine.  Cotgrave  renders 
falaurdin,  "A  luske^  lowt,  larden,  a 
lubberly  sloven,  heavie  sot,  lumpish 
hoyden." 

So,  ha  M,  ho,  Appetitu  1  fliith  now  Ithink  Moipheu 
himaeif  bath  been  here;  vp,  with  a  pox  toyoa;  up, 
jou  Ituk  !  Unfma,  O.  FL,  t,  841 . 

The  Uuke  in  health  ii  wwier  nr 

Than  be  that  keeps  bia  bed. 

KendaTs  Po«wu,  1S77. 1 7,  dt  Cap. 
tWhat  thou  preat  {mJw,  aaid  I,  art  thon  ao  faire  apent, 
that  thoQ  hast  do  hope  to  reoorerf  vhat  haat  thon 
hMt  thj  witte  together  vitii  thr  wealth  r 

nma  m  EiigUtk,  1614. 

To  LUSK,  v.,  from  the  former.  To  loll 
about  idly,  to  be  lazy,  and  indulge 
laziness ;  to  lie  or  bask  at  ease. 

Not  that  I  meane  to  fain  an  idle  god, 

Tliat  lu»k$  in  heav*n  and  never  looks  abroad, 

That  crowni  not  virtue,  and  conrects  not  vice. 

SjfU.  D»  Bart^  I.  vii. 
He  is  m  J  foe,  friend  thon  not  him,  nor  forge  him 

amies,  bnt  let 
HiflB  Uuke  at  borne  unhonoored,  no  good  \isj  him  wa 
get.  Wumer,  Alh.  Bngl.,  vi,  80,  p.  147. 

Lraring  the  sensuall 
Base  hangers  oa^liuking  at  licnne  in  alime. 

MMttm,8e.<:fFm.,^,S. 
-(Nay,  now  yon  pnff,  Auit,  and  draw  up  your  chin. 
Twine  the  poor  chain  you  run  a  feasting  in. 

Cctgrm^i  Witt  IiUerpnitr,  1871,  p.  Sll. 

LUSEISH,  adj.    htaj ;  from  Lusk. 

Boase  thee,  thou  slusgish  bird,  this  mirthful  Mar, 
Vor  shame,  oome  forth,  and  leave  thy  tiuUsk  nest. 

DrayUnCt  Owl,  vol  iv,  p.  15298. 

Tn  the  edition  of  1619  it  is  luskie. 

Than  any  swine-heard's  brat,  that  lowsie  came 
To  Ituiish  Athens.    Marston,  8e.  of  ViU.,  i.  S,  p.  184. 
Eyther  for  a  diligent  labourer  to  be  planted  in  a  bar- 
rayne  or  stony  aoyle,  or  for  a  kukitke  loyterer  to  be 
setled  in  a  fertiU  ground. 
Holinihed's  History  oflrtUmd,  C  8,  ooL  1,  ctt.  Cap. 

LUSKISHNESS,  «.    Laziness. 

Rut  when  he  saw  his  foe  before  in  vew 

He  shook  off  ttukiskiusMe.  Spetu.  F.  Q.,  YI,  i,  8S. 

fLUSTER.  A  den  of  a  wild  beast. 
From  Lat.  lustrum. 

But  turning  to  his  hutfr,  calves  and  dam 

He  shews  abhorred  death.     Ckt^m.  Odyu^  xviL 

LUSTICK,  adj.  Lusty,  healthy,  cheer- 
ful. The  Dutch  word  luat  is  the  same 
AS  the  English,  and  lustick  is  only  the 
English  pronunciation  of  the  adjective 
lustiffh,  which  is  derived  from  it,  and 
answers  to  our  lusty.  The  folio  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare  spells  it  lustique. 

Here  comes  the  kinfr.  Xo/.  Liutiek,  as  the  Dutdiman 
says :  I'll  like  a  maid  the  better  while  I  have  a  tooth 
in  my  head  -,  why  he's  able  to  lead  her  a  cofranto. 

AWt  weU  Ikat  tmdi  w.,  ii,  8. 


To  Aake  his  heart  meny,  at  he  hat  made  ottn; 
At  hutiek  and  frolick  aa  knda  in  their  bowcn. 

Jo9ud  Onw,  0.  FL,  x,S40. 
Can  walk  a  mile  or  two 
At  IwlifM  aa  a  boor. 

HMMt  Beer-poet  InwitiUe  Comedy,  1618, 
cited  by  Steevent. 
What  all  ku^k,  aO  froHckaomeT 

Witcket  o/I«ifis»ii»g,  ditto. 

A  Flemish  peasant  is  represented  as 
saying  to  his  mistress. 

Come  ylfrow,  dre  man  is  away  gane,  but  onrce  be 
frolick,  hutiek.  nigh  speel,  ling  and  dannoe. 

WuJtett^  to  tke  WeU,  B  4^  b. 

t^bLUSTRATE.     To  go  round.  Lat. 

Thriee  throogfa  AvenUnca  mount  he  doth  hatnU, 
Thrice  at  the  stonie  gate  in  vain  he  beata, 
And  from  tJi«  hilltthiiee  tired,  he  retreata. 

riryU,  by  Ficart,  16S8. 

tLUSTY-GALLANT.  The  name  of  an 
old  daunce,  and  probably  of  a  popu- 
lar ballad  in  the  sixteenth  century^ 

After  all  they  danat  Imttie  geUent^  and  a  drunken 
Danish  lavmlto  or  two,  and  ao  departed. 

Ifath*t  Ttrrortt^tke  Niykt,  1594l 

LUSTYHED,  s.  Lustiness,  or  rather 
lustfulness.  The  old  termination  -hed^ 
or  -hood,  instead  of  -ness. 

liVe  a  younff  squire,  in  loves  and  Uutyked 
His  wanton  days  that  ever  loosely  led. 

Spent.  F.Q^  I,  u,  3. 

It  is  common  in  Spenser's  writings. 

That  whisper  still  of  sorrow  in  their  bed. 
And  do  despise  both  love  and  hulykead. 

Drmyt.  Bel.,7»xiA.ir,Ul9. 

tLUSTY-JUVENTUS.  This  was  the 
title  of  an  early  morality  play,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  picture  especially 
"the  frailty  of  youth."  Hence  the 
title  became  popular  in  the  significa- 


tion of  a 

Old  lad.  an 


eay  young  man. 

a  bold  lad,  such  a  boy,  such  a  hutie 

nueentut. 
Well  to  their  worke  they  goe,  and  both  they  jMnble 

in  one  bed : 
Worke  so  well  they  like,  that  they  stiU  KW  to  be 

working.  Banu^l^t  Affectionate  Skef^ad.  1€9^. 

tLUSTY-LAWB£NC£.  A  good  wench- 
er.  The  term  occurs  in  this  sense  in 
Dekker's  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom. 

\To  LUTE.     To  stoj>  up  with  clay. 

Than  put  all  this  composition  mto  womt  vioO,  whiche 
must  be  well  luted  or  clayed  about  the  month,  or  so 
emplaistred  that  the  dayeng  or  latyng  be  higher  than 
the  vioU.  Seeretet  tfMaytter  Al^it,  1&39. 

Let  them  stand  so  seven  days  well  covered  and  stopt, 
then  after  distill  the  same  in  ashes  with  an  easie 
fire,  all  being  well  luted,  f<nr  the  space  of  ftmr  hours 
(leat  the  honey  boil). 

lupton't  Tkoneand  NoteMe  Tkings. 

fLUX.     Expensiveoess.    Fr.  luxe. 

For  the  learning,  the  prudential!  state,  knowledge, 
and  austerity  of  the  one,  and  the  venerable  opinioa 
the  people  have  of  the  abstemious  and  rigid  condition 
of  the  other,  specially  of  the  llendicanta,  seem  to  make 
Bom  compensation  for  the  <««  and  magnificence  of  the 
two  last.  HoweUTt  BemiUar  Lettert,  1660. 

It  is  probable  that  luscious  is  derived 
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LUXUR^  «.  A  laxnrioas  or  lastfdl 
person  ;  from  luxury,  in  the  sense  of 
incontinence. 

And,  'stead  of  Iieat,  kindle  infernal  fires, 
Within  the  spendthrift  veins  of  a  dry  dake, 
A.  parch'd  and  juiceless  luxur. 

Bevengtr^t  Tragtiy^  O.  PL,  it,  807. 

LUXURIOUS,  adj.    Lustful. 

She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxmrwus  bed. 
Her  blnsh  is  gniltineas,  not  modesty. 

Much  Ado  a,  N.,  iv,  1. 
0  most  insatiate^  Uunuiom  woman. 

Tihu  AnirtnL,  ▼,  1. 
What  worse  disnaee  did  ever  kini&  sustain. 
Than  I  by  this  tusuriom  couple  have? 

Webiter  and  BowUft  Thrac,  Wandir,  U 1  • 

LUXURY,  s.  Lewdness,  incontinence. 
This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  luxuria, 
in  the  usage  of  the  schools.  Hence 
luuuria^  in  Italian,  has  the  same 
meaning,  and  luxure,  in  French. 
Capell  calls  it  the  proper  sense  of 
luxuria  ;  but  there  his  classical  know- 
ledge failed  him.  It  never  was  so 
used,  in  the  Latin  language,  before  its 
decline. 

How  the  devil  luxnty,  with  his  fat  rump,  and  potatoe 
finger,  tickles  these  together  I      Tro.  and  Creu.^  v,  S. 
Lot  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  conch  for  /imry  and  damned  incest      Eaml,,  i,  5. 
But  soft,  I  hear 
Some  vicious  fool  draw  near, 
That  cries,  we  dream,  and  swears  there's  no  such 
thing 
As  this  chaste  love  we  sing, 
Peaee,  litxnry  I  B.  Jons.  ForMt  Bp.,  xii. 

About  his  wrist  his  blazing  shield  did  fry 
With  sweltring  hearts  in  fumes  of  luxury. 

FUtcktr,  PurpU  Island^  vii,  SO. 

It  is  the  description  of  Fornication, 
or  Pomeius. 

When  women  had  no  other  art  than  what  nature 
taught  'em;— >when  luxury  was  unborn,  at  least  un- 
taught the  art,  to  steal  from  a  forbidden  tree. 

Chapman' t  Mons.  D' Olive,  i,  1. 

[Chapman,  Iliad,  xzi,  uses  this  word 
in  a  remarkable  sense  :] 

t  Would  to  heaven,  Hector,  the  miRhtiest 
Bred  in  this  region,  had  imbrued  his  javeun  in  my 

breast, 
That  strong  might  fall  by  strong.    Where  now  weak 

water's  luxury 
Must  make  my  death  blush;  one  heaven-bom  shsll 

like  a  hognerd  die, 
Drowned  in  a  dirty  torrent's  rage. 

A  LYAM,  or  LYMB.  A  string  to  lead 
a  houud  in.     See  Lime-hound. 

My  dog>hook  at  my  belt,  to  which  my  Ivam's  ty'd. 

Drayton,  Nymphal  6,  p.  1492. 

And  again : 

My  hound  then  in  my  lyam,  I,  by  the  woodman's  art 

Forecast  where  1  may  lodge  the  goodly  hie-palm'd 

hart.  Ibid. 

LYBBET,  s.    A  stick  or  staff. 

A  beesome  of  bvrche,  for  babes  very  feete, 
A  long  lasting  Ivbbet,  for  loubbers  most  meete ; 
A  wyth  to  wynae  up  that  there  will  not  keepe, 
Bynde  it  all  up  in  one  and  use  it  to  sweepe. 

Caveat  for  Cowtmon  Curntors,  A  4,  b. 


These  lines  are  there  illustrated  by  a 
woodcut,  representing  the  parts  and 
composition  of  a  birch-broom.     [See 

LiBBET  1 

LYDFORD  LAW,  prov.  The  law  of 
Lydford,  Devon ;  a  proverbial  saying, 
expressive  of  too  hasty  judgment,  as 
where  the  judge  condemns  first,  and 
hears  the  cause  afterwards.  Ray 
gives  the  proverb  thus : 

First  hang  and  draw, 

Then  hear  the  cause  by  Lid/ord  law. 

Prov.,  p.  989. 

There  is  »  facetious  ballad  preserved 
among  the  Harl.  MSS.,  2307,  in 
which  this  law  is  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.     It  begins, 

I  oft'  have  heard  of  Lydford  law. 
How  in  the  mom  they  fiang  and  draw. 

And  sit  in  judgement  after. 
At  first  I  wond'red  at  it  much. 
But  since  I  find  the  reason's  such 

As  yt  deserves  no  laughter. 

It  is  then  jocularly  accounted  for  by 
the  badness  of  the  castle,  where  im- 
prisonment was  worse  than  death. 
There  were,  probably,  stannary  courts 
there.  Ray  thinks  it  a  strong  satire 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Lydford;  but 
it  was,  possibly,  no  more  than  an 
exaggerated  reflection  on  the  summary 
proceedings  of  the  stannary  laws. 
The  ballad  is  attributed  to  William 
Browne,  the  author  of  the  pastorals, 
in  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  where 
it  was  first  printed.  It  was  reprinted 
by  Shaw,  in  the  Topographer,  vol.  ii, 
p.  380,  with  some  additional  remarks. 

See  SCARBOROUQH  WARNING. 

LYFGN,  V.  Of  uncertain  meaning, 
observed  only  in  these  lines : 

And  with  such  sighs. 
Laments,  and  acclamations  lyfin  it. 

Marston,  Antonio*s  Bevenge,  sign.  S  S. 

Can  it  mean  enliven,  or  revive  ? 
LYM.     See  Lime-hound. 
LYMBO.     See  Limbo. 
LYMMER.     Apparently  a  plunderer. 

To  satiafie  in  parte  the  wrong  which  had  bene  oflbed 
him,  by  those  lymmers  and  robbers. 

Holinsh.  Hitt.  oflrel.,  B  b  4,  col.  3. 

LYMPHAULT,  from  limp,  and  halt. 
Lame. 

Or  Vulcanus  the  l^mfhauit  smithe. 

Chaloner'e  Moria  Bneom.,  G  b. 
He  [Yttlcan]  plaieth  the  jester,  now  wyth  hys  lymp' 
hauUyne,  now  with  skoffiug,  Ike. 

Dilto,  dt.  by  GapelL 

Lymphaultyne,  is  probably  a  press 
error  for  lymphaultyng. 
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LYRIBLIRINO.  A  sort  of  cant  or 
factitious  word  for  warbling  or  sing- 
ing. 

So  may  her  can  be  led. 
Her  can  where  masike  iiret, 
To  heere  and  not  deapiae 
Thy  hriMrima  criea. 


M. 


MACAROON,  9.  An  affected  busybody ; 
from  macearonif  Italian.  I  have  not 
seen  any  instances  of  it,  except  tbe 
following,  which  are  given  by  Mr. 
Todd: 

like  a  big  wife,  at  ai((ht  of  bthed  ment, 
Beady  to  travail ;  bo  I  aish  and  aweat 
To  hear  thia  wwcanm  talk  in  vain. 

Donne*t  PomUt  p.  182. 
A.  macaroon, 
And  no  way  fit  to  apeak  to  clouted  ahoon. 

EUffg  OH  Donne,  ed.  1S60,  iUd. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  sense  as  per- 
sons of  a  certain  age  remember  to 
have  been  given  to  the  adopted  word 
macaroni  itself;  namely,  a  first-rate 
coxcomb,  or  puppy ;  which  has  now 
another  temporary  appellation,  dandy, 
corrupted  or  abbreviated,  I  presume, 
from  Jack-a-dandy, 
MACE,  «.,  was  anciently  a  term  for  a 
sceptre;  it  means,  however,  in  the 
following  passages,  a  more  destructive 
weapon,  a  club  of  metal.  Massue, 
French,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  it  in  his 
Dictionary. 

0  mnrdroua  alnmber  1 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mac€  upon  my  boy, 
Tliat  phiya  thee  muaick  ?  Julitu  Cm.,  iv,  S. 

Thus  also: 

Axm'd  with  their  grearea.and  maees,  and  broad  sworda. 

Four  Prentieet,  0.  PL,  vi,  542. 

In  the  sense  of  a  sceptre,  we  find  it 
in  several  places : 

Who  mightUy  upheld  tliat  royal  maee. 

Renter,  cited  by  Stecvcns. 
Proud  TsTQuinius 


nriy  « 
Sylia, 


Marius  and  Sylla,  1594,  cit.  St. 


Rooted  from  Bonie  the  sway  or  kin|rly  maee^ 

fMACE-ALB. 

Let  his  diet  be  very  good  warme  meatea.  Two  mom- 
iiigs  next  following  give  him  a  little  Mithridatum  in 
clarified  maec  ale,  and  cause  him  to  sweate  an  houre 
or  two  in  Iiis  bed. 

Barrouffk**  Method  of  Pkytiek,  1624. 

MACHACHINA,  *.  A  dancer  of  mat- 
tachine  dances ;  from  Mattacdno, 
Italian,  a  buffoon  who  danced  in  a 
mask.  It  is  used  by  Harrington,  in 
his  translation  of  Ariosto,  but  is  not 


warranted,   in    that    place,  by    the 
original : 

A  fottle,  deformd,  a  bratiah  coned  crew. 
In  body  like  to  antike  worke  deviaed. 

Of  monaUous  ahape,  and  of  an  i^ly  hew. 
Like  masking  Uaehaekinat  all  diagmacd. 

Some  look  like  doiea,  and  aome  like  apea  in  rtw. 

B.Ti,St.61. 

Harrineton  elsewhere  writes  the  name 
of  the  dance  in  the  same  manner : 

I  eompared  the  homely  title  of  it  unto  an  ilI-fiivo«red 
▼isoT,  tucb  as  I  have  aeen  in  atage-playes,  when  they 
dance  Maekaekinas,  which  ooven  as  sweet  n  face 
BomeCtmes,  as  any  is  in  tbe  corapanie. 

Jnatomie  o/Ajax,  sign.  L,  ii.  6  C159S}. 

But  see  Mattachin. 

nMACK.     A  popular  oath, 
not  my  daughter  Manage  as  fine  a  mayd, 
And  yet,  by  Maek,  you  see  ahe  troulea  the  bowle. 

Butorie  ^JUino  and  BeUeami^  16S8.  p.  130. 

fMACKINS.     Perhaps  a  diminutive  of 
the  preceding. 

There  is  a  new  trade  lately  come  up  to  be  a  Tocntion, 
1  wis  not  what ;  they  call  'em  boeta,  a  new  name  for 
beggars  I  thinke,  aince  the  statute  againat  gypsies. 
I  would  not  have  my  sonne  Dick  one  of  thoae  noeta 
for  the  beat  niK  in  my  stye,  by  the  mackuul  fioets  7 
heav'n  ahiela  him. 

Bandolpk*s  Mnsee  Looking-glataa^  IMS. 

MACON,  for  Mahomet.  An  old  Eng- 
lish form  ;  as  also  Mahound,  q.  v. 

Praised,  quoth  he,  be  Maeon,  whom  we  serre. 
This  land  I  aee  he  keepa,  and  will  preaerre. 

Fairfax,  Tomo,  xii,  10. 
But  he  that  kiTd  him  shall  abuy  therefore. 
By  Maeon  and  Tisnftisa  he  doth  sweare. 

Harringt.  Jruuto,  xvi,  64. 

MACULATION,  s.  Spot,  stain,  or 
corruption  ;  an  uncommon  word,  not 
so  properly  obsolete,  as  never  tho- 
roughly in  use ;  from  macula,  Latin. 

For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself 
That  there'a  no  maauation  in  thy  heart. 

Tro.  and  Create  iv,  4. 

f MAD.     Like  mad,  furiously,  madly. 

So  that  the  Belgians,  hearing  what  a  clutter  the 
Albionians  made  of  their  victory  which  they  had  got 
but  by  one  spot  of  a  die,  they  fell  a  making  a  bonfirea 


Albionians  made  of  their  victory  which  they  had  got 

by  one  spot  of  a  die,  they  fell  < 
and  nre-works  like  suu<,  and  rejoicing  and  triumphing 


for  the  great  victory.  The  Pagan  Pri$tce,  1690. 

fMAD.     An  earthworm.     See  M coles. 

fMADGE.      A  popular  name  for  an 

owl,  sometimes  called  a  madge-howlet. 

Tlie  skritch-owl,  us'd  in  fslling  towrs  to  lodge, 
Th'  unlucky  night-raven,  and  thou  iasie  madge 
That  fearing  light,  still  seekest  where  to  hide. 
The  hate  and  scorn  of  all  the  birds  beside. 

DuBartas. 
T*  accompany  liis  all-lamented  herse. 
In  hobling,  jobling,  rumbling,  tumbling  verse. 
Some  smooth,  some  harsh,  some  shorter,  and  some 

long: 
As  sweet  melodious  as  madge-howlett  song. 

Taylor'e  Worket,  1630. 

MADRILL,  for  Madrid;  whether  by 
corruption,  or  on  any  authority,  I 
have  not  discovered. 

Your  euterprizes,  acddents,  untill 

You  should  arrive  at  court,  and  readi  Madrill. 

Bp.  Corbel  to  Iks  D  of  Buck.,  Potms,    .  70. 
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It  18  not  peculiar  to  that  author,  bat 
was  perhaps  common.  It  occurs 
twice  in  one  scene  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 

Wereyoaerer  in  SpaineP— I  would  hsTa  yon  go  to 
Madrtilf  and  agaiiist  Bome  great  ipectacle,  when  the 
oomrt  lies  there,  proTide  a  areat  and  spaciona  Eu^liab 
oxe  and  roate  him  whole.  JUr  Maid  of  the  Inme,  it,  S. 

Again: 

For  a  rare  and  monitroni  ipectade  to  be  seen  at 
MaJriU.  Ibid. 

1  cannot  account  for  this  termination 
of  the  name,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  exemplified  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. 
MAGE,  «.  Magician.  Magua^  Latin; 
mago,  Italian. 

First  enteiinff.  the  dreadfoll  mage  there  fownd. 
Deep  buied  ^oont  worke  of  wondrous  end. 

Speiu.  F.  q^  m,  iii*  14. 

Spenser's    Archimage    means    chief 
magician. 
tMAGGOTMAN. 

My  wutggot-moM  Sam  at  the  first  Temple-nte 
Will  further  inform  you;  if  not,  my  wife  Kate. 

Can't  Come*  Jmorit,  1687. 

tMAGGOT-PATED.     Whimsical. 

Mercury  ill  placed,  gives  a  troublesome  witt,  a  kind 
of  a  fantastick  man,  wholly  bent  to  fool  his  estate  and 
time  away,  in  prating  and  trying  of  nice  oonclusions, 
and  maggot  pated  whimsies,  to  no  purpose. 

Bishop's  Marrow  o/Jilrologg,  p.  00. 

MAGNIFICAL,  adj.  Magnificent,  splen- 
did,  pompous. 

Bestowed  upon  him  certaine  gifts  after  the  Turkish 
manner,  ana  in  magmficall  tearmes  gave  him  answere. 
Knollet'  Hist,  of  the  Turke,  p.  993. 
Fandosto,  whose  mind  was  fraught  with  pnncely 
liberality,  entertained  the  kings,  princes,  and  noble- 
men with  such  submisse  oourtesie  and  magmfieall 
bounty.  Dorastut  and  FaunU,  A  8,  cit  Gap. 

Used  also  in  our  translation  of  the 
Bible,  I  Chron.,  xxii,  5. 
fMAGNIFIQUE.     Used  in  the  same 
sense. 

This  king  at  Boloigne  was  yictorious; 
In  peace  and  warre,  maanifiaue,  glorious  j 
In  nis  rage  bounty  he  did  on  expresse 
His  liberahty  to  Me  excesse. 

Taylor'e  fTorkes,  1630. 

MAGNIFICO,  9.  A  title  given  to  the 
grandees  of  Venice,  who  were  also 
called  elarissimos.  See  Coryat,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  7,  15,  32,  repr. 

Twentr  merchants. 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magHincoet 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaaed  with  him. 

Mer.  of  fen.,  iij,  2. 
For,  be  sure  of  this. 
That  the  magnifieo  is  much  beloved.  Othello,  i,  S. 

In  the  dramatis  personam  of  Ben 
Jouson's  Fox,  Volpone  is  called  a 
magnifieo,  and  he  says  to  Mosca, 

Mosca,  go 
Straight  take  my  habit  of  eUtrissiwto, 
And  walk  the  streets.  Act  ▼,  so.  8. 


Which  shows  that  they  were  synony- 
mous. 

How,  fiither  1  is  it  not  possible  that  wisdom  should 
be  found  out  by  ignorance  ?  I  pray  then,  how  do  many 
magn^coee  find  it  ?    Hog  hoi  lost,  /•«.,  O.  PL,  ri,  403. 

Florio's  Italian  Dictionary,  under 
Magnifieo,  has,  '*  nobly-minded,  mag- 
nificent. Also  a  magnifieo  of  Venice ; ' 
and  Minshew,  in  Magnifieent,  says, 
"  the  chief  men  of  Venice  are,  by  a 
peculiar  name,  called  magnifici,  i.  e.« 
magnijieoe^.'' 
MAGORES.  The  country  of  the  great 
Mogul,  formerly  called  Maghoore. 
See  Howe's  Continuation  of  Stowe's 
Chronicle,  p.  1003,  where  he  con- 
siders it  as  a  corruption  to  call  that 
prince  Mogul. 

My  almanack,  made  for  the  meridian 
And  height  of  Japan,  givt  th'  East  India  company; 
There  they  may  smell  the  price  of  cloves  and  pepper, 
Monkeys,  and  china  dishes,  five  years  ensuing, 
And  know  the  success  of  the  voyage  of  Magores. 

AHmmatar,  O.  PL,  vu,  146. 

MAGOT-PIE.  The  bird  now  called,  by 
abbreviation,  a  mag-pie.  Most  pro- 
bably from  the  French,  magot,  a 
monkey,  because  the  bird  chatters 
and  plays  droll  tricks  like  a  monkey. 

Augurs,  and  understood  reUtions,  have 

Bv  maggot-pies  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 

The  secret'st  blood  of  man.  Maebethf  iii,  4. 

Augurs  seems  to  be  put  there  for 
auguries. 

He  calls  her  magot  o*  pie. 

More  JDissemblers  besides  Woment  cit.  Farm. 

Minshew  and  Cotgrave  both  have 
maggatapie  in  several  places;  it  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  it  was  called 
maggoty  pie,  from  its  whimsical  drol- 
lery in  chattering,  &c.,  quasi,  comical 
pie,  or  fantastic  pie. 
MAHOUND,  or  MAHOUN.  Another 
corrupted  name  of  Mahomet.  See 
Macon.  Supposed  to  be  formed 
from  Mahomed;  but  Skinner  says, 
"Credo  Gallos  ipsos  olim  Mahome- 
tem  Mahon  appellllsse,  licet  vox  jam 
in  desuetudinem  abiit;"  in  confirma- 
tion of  which  the  two  parts  of 
Lacombe's  Dictionnaire  have  Mahom 
and  Mahon  for  Mahomet.  Roque- 
fort also  has  McJiom,  Mahon,  Mahons, 
and  Mahum,  all  as  ancient  terms  for 
Mahomet,  or  Mahometans. 

And  oftentimes  by  termagaunt  and  Mahouud  swore. 

ifyens.  F.  Q.,  YI,  vii,  47* 
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And  fiovl;  nid ;  by  Jf«Aoam«,  cnned  thiefo 

lI.Tui.8S. 


Tliat  diiwiU  itroke  thoa  dearly  ihalt  abr. 


Man,  or  Miaenra,  Mt^koumd,  Termagant, 
Or  vhow  ere  you  are  thai  fixht  anioat  me. 

AliMms,  Bmp.  of  the  Turkic  C  4^  dt.  Cap 
Of  randiy  fiuth  together  in  that  town. 

The  leeio  part  in  Ghritt  believed  wdB, 
The  greater  far  vera  vot'iiei  to  MaMomt. 

FaUf.  nuio.  i,  84. 

MAID-MARIAN.    See  Marian. 

MAIDEN,  adj,,  as  applied  to  a  fortress, 
or  fortified  town^  meant  properly  one 
that  had  never  been  taken,  or  was 
deemed  impregnable.  This  is  the 
true  interpretation,  and  I  believe  still 
holds,  in  military  language.  Of 
fieauvaisy  on  the  Oise,  the  French 
writers  say,  ''EUe  se  glorifie  de 
n  avoir  jamais  6te  prise ;  ce  qui  Fa 
fait  nommer  la  Pvcelle**  This  ex- 
planation has  been  overlooked.  See 
Todd. 

t^MAIGNIE.     A  many. 

A  putifnie  of  them  the  desier  of  bodyly  health  had 
occasioned  so  to  doe ;  a  good  nvmbre,  the  strannffe- 
nene  of  miraelea  did  move ;  and  venue  manye  did 
the  vertne  and  power  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  drawe 
nnto  him.  Purapkroie  of  Bnumut^  1648. 

To  MAIL  a  hawk.  To  pinion  her,  or 
fasten  down  her  wings  with  a  girdle. 

Prince,  br  yoor  leave,  TU  have  a  cirdngle. 
And  fluii/ yon,  like  a  hawk. 

B.  and  fl,  PkUaster,  act  v,  p.  171. 

f  MAIN.    A  main  pace,  quick  walking. 

But  the  left  wins  of  the  horsemen  (ooniiderine  a 
great  number  of  uiem  were  yet  disparkled  aaunoer) 
bein^  with  much  difflcnltie  brought  together,  marched 
a  wuttH  pace.    HoUand^t  Jmmamu  iiareelUniu,  1609. 

fMAIN.    A  throw  at  dice. 

And  not  nnlike  the  nee  of  foule  gamesters,  who  having 
lost  the  maino  by  true  Jodgement,  thinke  to  fsce  it 
out  with  a  lalse  oath. 

lAflu^t  Bupkuet  and  iu  Bngland. 

tMAINEPERNER.    A  bail. 

Thou  knowest  well  ynongh  that  I  am  thy  pledge, 
borowe,  and  mavnepemer. 

HaWs  Unum,  1548,  Ben,  IF,  fd.  13. 

fMAINTAIN.  To  back,  as  in  betting, 
&c. 

He  shall  not  want  those  will  wutintain  him  for  any 
sum.  Shirlqf*t  Coronation,  i,  1. 

fMAINTENANTLY.  Presently.  From 
the  Fr. 

The  Scoltes  encouraged  a  fresh,  nssayled  theyr  enimies 
with  more  egre  mindes  than  they  had  done  at  the 
ftrste,  so  that  mayntenantly  botli  the  winges  of  the 
Brytiafae  anme  were  utterly  discomfited. 

HoUmhtd,  1677. 

To  MAKE,  V,  To  do,  to  be  occupied 
in  anything;  a  familiar  use  of  the 
word.  What  make  you  here?  that 
is,  what  brings  you  here?  what  is 
the  occasion  of  your  coming  or  being 
here?   what  are  you  about?     It  is 


very  frequently  used  by  Shake- 
speare. 

Now,  sir  1  wkai  maktycm  kenf  A»  jro»  UkB  il,  i,  1. 
But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  wiai  wtakefom 
mt  Slntumrf  Bos.  To  visit  yon,  my  lord ;  no  other 
occasion.  Hamlet,  ii,  S. 

So,  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  the  King 
asks,  "what  makes  treason  here?** 
that  is,  "what  business  has  treason 
in  this  place?'*  See  also  Timon  of 
Athens,  iii,  5,  and  Haml.,  i,  2. 

What  mtti^tt  tkou  Un,  Time?  thoo.  that  to  this 

minute 
Never  stood  still  by  me  f 

B.  and  Fl.  Four  Flays  m  One,  vol.  z,  MS. 
Night's  bird,  quoth  he,  what  mai^st  than  in  tUsplaee^ 
To  view  my  wretched  miserable  case  f 

Drayton's  Owl,  vol.  iv,  p.  ISIO. 
Ton  that  are  more  than  our  discreter  fear 
Dares  praise,  with  such  full  art,  what  make  yom  here? 
Dopenant  to  the  Q.  at  Lady  Anglesey's. 

Johnson,  in  Make,  No.  16,  gives  in- 
stances of  this  usage  from  Dryden. 
It  is,  however,  no  longer  current. 

2.  To  fasten,  or  secure  a  door,  &c. 
This  is  still  used  in  Staffordshire,  and 
other  counties. 

Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  ont 
at  the  casement.  Js  you  Kh  it,  iv,  1. 

Why,  at  this  hour,  the  doors  are  made  asainst  you. 

Com.  qfBrrors,  iii,  1. 

3.  To  makey  for  to  compose  verses. 

Poemr  is  his  skill  or  craft  of  m/alnng ;  the  very  fiction 
itself,  the  rea^n  or  form  of  the  work. 

B.  Jons.  Discov.,  vol.  vii,  p.  14S,  Whalley. 
Addicted  from  their  births  so  much  to  poesy. 
That,  in  the  mountains,  those  who  scarce  have  seen 

a  book. 
Most  skiU^y  will  make,  as  though  frtim  art  they 

took.  Drayton,  PolyolS.,  Song  iv,  p.  731. 

This  word,  and  maker,  are  used  in 
this  sense  by  Chaucer ;  who  has  also 
makings^  for  poetical  compositions. 

4.  To  make  all  split,  a  phrase  to  ex- 
press great  violence. 

I  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in, 
to  make  all  sptit.  Mids.  ITtght's  Dr.,  i,  S. 

Two  roaring  boys  of  Rome,  that  made  all  split, 

B.  and  Fl,  Scomfnl  Lady,  ii,  p.  811. 
Her  wit  I  must  employ  upon  this  business,  to  prepare 
my  next  encounter,  but  in  such  a  fashion  as  shall 
make  aU  spUt.  Widow's  Tears,  O.  PI.,  vi,  1  fiS. 

This  expression  is  similar: 

I  love  a  sea>Toyage,  and  a  blustring  tempest, 

A.Dd  let  all  split.        B.andFL  Wildgoose  Chase,  y,  S. 

5.  To  make  danger,  to  try,  a  Latinism, 
facer e  perieulum;  which  would  be 
better  rendered  ''to  make  experi- 
ment." 

If  there  be  e'er  a  private  comer  as  you  go,  sir, 
A  foolish  lobby  out  o'  the  way,  makedangsTt 
Try  what  they  are,  try  — 

B.  and  Fl.  Loyal  Subject,  iii.  4. 
Thou  talk'st  as  if 
Thou  wert  lousing  thyself ;  but  yet  I  will  make  dai^er. 
If  I  prove  one  o'  th'  worthies,  so. 

B.  and  Fl.  ProphatasSt  iv,  8. 
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After  seeing  the  above  passages,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  following, 
from  the  same  authors,  must  be 
pointed  so  as  to  have  the  same  mean- 
ing: 

Mir.  T<m  mnit  now  put  on  boldnew,  there*!  no 

avoiding  it; 
And  stand  ul  haxards,  fly  at  aU  games  bnTely, 
They'll  say  yoa  went  oat  like  an  <»,  and  retnm'd  like 

an  888,  elM. 
Ba.  I  shall  mat*  dmger,  sme.   WUdgoo$$  Ckast,  i,  S. 

That  is,  I  shall  surely  try ;  otherwise 
pointed,  it  seems  inconsistent. 

6.  To  maAe  nice,  to  scruple,  or  make 
objections  to  anything. 

And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippenr  place, 
Makn  niea  oftio  vile  nold  to  stay  nim  up. 

K.  JohMy  iii,  4. 

7.  To  make  fair  weather^  to  coax  a 
person,  and  bring  them  into  good 
humour  by  flatteries. 

And  by  an  holy  semblance  bleare  men's  eyes 

When  he  intends  some  damned  villanies. 

Ixion  nuietfaire  weather  unto  Jove, 

Tliat  he  might  make  fonle  worke  with  his  faire  love, 

And  is  right  sober  in  bis  ontward  semblance^ 

Demure  and  modest  in  his  oonntenanee. 

Matit<m*t  Satiret,  Sat.  1. 

fTo  MAKE.  "You  are  upon  a  busi- 
nesse  that  will  either  make  you  or 
mar  you,"  Howell,  1659,  t.  e.,  on  a 
business  of  so  much  risk  that,  if  it 
succeed,  it  will  make  your  fortune, 
but  if  otherwise,  will  entirely  ruin 
you. 
To  make  a  dog. 

Those  who  said  they  were  noble,  and  degenerated 
from  itj  were  not  exempted  from  the  jnat  effects  of 
my  choler;  I  did  instruct  them,  that  to  be  noble  was 
not  to  ride  a  hone  well,  or  to  handle  a  sword,  to  man 
a  hawk,  or  to  make  m  doggt  nor  to  jut  it  in  the  streets 
with  rich  accoutrements.    Htetory  t^f  Frandoii,\thh. 

To  make  much  of, 

M.  Suffer  me,  I  have  begnn  to  make  mmch  ef  him ;  ■ 
O  Chremes  helps  me  out  with  it  still  that  it  cease  not  - 
C.  WeU,  say  that  you  spake  with  me,  and  conferred  of 
the  marriage.  Terence  \n  Bnglith^  1614. 

To  make  a  shoe, 

A.  To  take  away  also  purse,  and  monev,  they  call  it, 
to  make  a  ekooe;  or  else,  to  make  a  little  liver. 

Paeeemger  ofSenvenutOt  161S. 

MAKE,  e.  A  mate,  companion,  lover, 
husband,  or  wife ;  from  maca,  Saxon. 
It  was  used  in  the  following  pro- 
verb : 

There's  no  goose  so  grav  in  the  lake. 
That  cannot  find  a  gander  for  her  make, 

Ljfly'i  Mother  Bomhie,  iii,  4. 
AU  your  parishioners. 
As  wen  your  hocks,  as  your  quiristers. 
Had  nera  to  keep  to  their  warm  feather-beds. 
If  they  be  sped  of  loves ;  this  is  no  season 
To  seek  new  makee  in.       B.  Jone.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i,  1. 
And  of  faire  Britomart  example  take, 
That  was  as  true  in  love,  as  turtle  to  her  make. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  lU,  li,  3. 


Tet  never  durst  he  for  his  lady's  sake 

Break  sword  or  launce,  advanc'd  in  lofty  sell, 
Aa  fux  he  was  as  Citharea's  make.  Tairf.  Tasto,  iv,  4/S. 
Among  whose  spoils,  great  Solyman's  fair  maJte, 
With  her  deare  children,  we  did  captive  take. 

Mirror  for  Magietr.^  p.  643. 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  this 
word,  the  following  quaint  witticism 
would  not  be  intelligible.  In  Ben 
Jonson's  New  Inn,  the  Host  contrives 
to  form  a  hieroglyphic  to  express  this 
sentence,  *'a  heavy  purse  makes  a  light 
heart ;"  which  he  thus  interprets : 

There  'tis  exprestl  first,  by  a  purse  of  gold, 
A  hea93f  p^nej  and  then  two  turtles,  wtakee, 
A  heart  with  a  light  stuck  in't,  a  Hght  heart. 

Act  i,  sc.  1. 

For  want  of  knowing  this  word, 
R.  Dodsley  thought  it  necessary  to 
change  it  to  mates,  in  the  expression 
of  '* New  Custome  and  his  makes" 
0.  PI.,  i,  269. 
MAKE-BATE,  «.  A  disturber  of  peace, 
a  causer  of  quarrels ;  from  to  make, 
and  bate,  a  quarrel.  The  same  as 
Breed- BATB. 

So  that  love  in  her  passions,  like  a  right  make-bate^ 
whispered  to  both  sides  arguments  of  guarrel. 

Fembr.  Arcadia,  B.  ii,  p.  160. 
Disdaining  this  fellow  should  play  the  preacher,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  chiefeat  make-hatee.  Ibid.,  p.  200. 
For  when  men  at  length  begin  to  be  wrary,  and  to 
repent  of  thdr  needless  quarrels, — they  will  certainly 
find  out,  detest,  and  invert  the  edge  of  their  dis- 
pleasure upon  these  wretched  mt^e-uUee. 

Barrow,  Sermon  on  Bom.  zii,  18. 

Stanyhurst,  in  his  translation  of 
Virgil,  calls  Erinnys  a  make-bate. 
Hall  has  a  similar  compound,  make- 
fray: 

If  brabbling  make-frojf,  at  each  ha  and  size. 
Picks  auaiittla  for  to  shew  lus  valiantiie. 

B.iv,8at.4. 

In  Flecknoe's  Enigmatical  Characters, 
that  of  a  make-bate  is  drawn  at 
length.     P.  86. 

Swift  is  one  of  the  latest  authors 
who  have  used  it,  and  he  is  cited  for 
it  by  Johnson.  The  passage  at  large 
forms  no  bad  definition  of  the  word : 

This  sort  of  outrageous  party-writers— are  like  a 
couple  of  make^atet,  who  inflame  small  quarrels  by  a 
thousand  stories,  and  bj  keeping  friends  at  a  distance, 
hinder  them  from  comin^r  to  a  good  understanding; 
as  they  certainly  would,  if  they  were  suffered  to  meet 
and  debate  between  themselves.     JEramsMr,  No.  16. 

It  is  used  also  by  Richardson,  in  his 

Familiar  Letters  (Lett.  35),  who  uses 

make-debate  in  the  same  sense  (Lett. 

55). 

Analogously  to  this,  Shakespeare  has 

the  word  make-peace: 

To  be  a  make-peaee  shall  become  my  age. 

Bich.  Z/,  i,  1. 
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MAKE-LESS.     One  deprived  of  his  or 
her  mate ;  from  make  in  that  sense. 

Ah.  if  thou  iaraelest  shalt  hap  to  die. 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  wiateltss  wife. 

The  world  will  be  thv  widow  still  and  weep. 

SUketp.,  Sontut  iz.  Supply  i,  p.  688. 

This  word  is  used  by  Chaucer.  It  is 
also  in  Coles'  Dictionary,  but  is  there 
rendered  ine<nnparabilis,  i.  e.,  one 
who  cannot  have  a  make,  or  match. 
MAKER.  A  poet.  See  to  Make, 
No.  3. 

But  now  let  na  see  how  the  Greekes  hare  named  it, 
and  how  they  deemed  of  it.  The  Greekes  named  him 
wotifTi^r,  which  name  liath,  as  the  most  excellent, 
gone  through  other  laneuages:  it  cometh  of  this 
word  voictv,  to  wt^e:  w'hercin  I  know  not  whetlier 
by  lucke  or  wisdome,  wee  £ngli8hmen  have  met  » ith 
toe  Greekes  in  calling  him  a  maker. 

Sidney**  Defenct  ofPoetie,  p.  606. 
First,  we  require  in  our  poet  or  tnaker  (for  that  title 
our  language  affords  him  elegantly  with  the  Greek)  a 
goodness  or  natural  wit. 

B.  Jont.  IXseoveriet,  vol.  yii,  p.  148. 
Thus  have  you  seen  the  tmaker^s  double  scope 
To  profit  and  delight.  Ibid.,  Bpil.  to  Staple  of  New. 
A  poet  is  as  much  to  say  as  a  maker.  And  our 
English  name  well  conformes  with  the  Greeke  word : 
for  of  woitlVf  to  make,  they  call  a  maker  poeta. 

Puttenk.  Art  of  En^l.  Poe*%e,  p.  1. 
So  is  there  yet  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  this  arte, 
another  manner  of  exomation,  which  resteth  in  the 
fashioning  of  our  maker's  language  and  stile. 

Ibid,,  B.  UI,  ch.  i,  p.  114. 
Where  he  her  lOTeraigne  Quae  most  happily  doth 

meet, 
And  him  the  thrice-three  maids,  Apollo's  offspring, 

greet 
With  all  their  sacred  gifts ;  thus  expert  being  grown 
In  musick,  and  besides,  a  curious  maker  known. 

I>rayt.  Polgolb^  xt,  p.  948. 

So  also  he  says  of  Ben  Jonsou  : 

And  for  a  chair  may  'mongst  the  muses  call. 
As  the  most  curious  maker  of  Uiem  alL 

SUgies,  vol.  iv,  p.  1257. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  instances, 
and  some  in  Todd's  Johnson,  even  as 
late  as  Dr.  Warton,  the  word  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  ever  established 
in  our  language  in  that  sense.  As 
introduced  by  Warton,  it  is  merely  a 
technical  explanation  of  the  word 
poet. 

f  Our  elder  poeta  graces  had,  those  aU 

She  now  determined  to  unite  iu  one, 

So  to  surpass  herself,  and  called  him  Browne ; 

That  beggar'd  bv  his  birth,  she's  now  so  poor. 

That  of  true  malcen  she  can  make  no  more. 

Versee  prefixed  to  Brown^s  PastcraU. 
tAfter  this  noble  earle  his  untimely  decease,  sir 
Anthony  Sentleger  was  returned  into  Irelande  lord 
deputie,  who  was  a  wise  man  and  a  wary  gentleman, 
a  valiant  servitour  in  warre,  and  a  ^d  jnsticcr  in 
peace,  properly  learned,  a  good  maker  m  the  Englishe, 
having  gravitie  so  enterlaced  with  pieasantuesse,  as 
with  an  exceeding  good  grace  he  M-ould  attaine  the 
one  without  poutmg  danipishnesse,  and  exercise  the 
other  without  loathmll  lightnesse.      HoUnehcd,  1577- 

Male,  or  mail,  $,  a  bag  or  trunk 
to  carry  goods  in  travelling.  Malle, 
French.     Still  used  for  the  post-bag, 


and  thence  for  the  carriage  which 
conyeys  letters.  See  Minshew  in 
''a  male,  bouget,  or  budget." 

No  Tenroy,  no  salve  in  the  male,  sir. 

Lo»^s  JC  L.,  ill,  1. 
Who  invented  these  monsters  first  did  it  to  a  gortly 

eude. 
To  have  a  wuUe  readie  to  put  in  other  folkes  stuff. 

Damon  and  Pitkiat,  O.  PL,  i,  S90. 
Open  the  wtaUs,  yet  guard  the  treasure  sure. 

Tamburlnne,  1590,  dL  St. 

Foul  maU  some  cast  on  fair  board,  be  carpet  nere  so 

clean.  THSser't  £M.,  p.  181. 

Mr.  Todd  has  found  malet  in  this 
sense,  for  which  he  cites  Shelton's 
Don  Quixote,  iii,  9. 
MAI.E-COTOON,  or  MELICOTTON. 
A  sort  of  late  peach.  Malum  cotoni- 
atum,  a  cotton  apple,  from  the  rough 
coat.  Bacon  mentions  it  as  coming 
in  September. 

Peaches,  apricots. 
And  mate-coloatu,  with  other  choicer  plumbs. 
Will  serve  for  large-siz'd  bullets. 

Ordinary,  0  PL,  x,  230. 
A  wife  here,  with  a  strawberry  breath,  cherry  Ups, 
apricot  cheeks,  and  a  soft  velvet  head,  like  a  wuU- 
cotton.  B.  Jons.  Barik.  Fkir,  i,  2. 

MALEFICES.  Bad  actions.  Maleficia, 
Latin. 

Re  crammed  them  with  cmms  of  benefices, 
And  filled  their  mouths  with  meeds  of  malHSee*. 

Spens.  Motk.  Hub.  Tale,  11S8. 

MALBN6INE,  «.  Wicked  ingenuity  or 
art ;  from  mal,  and  engine,  or  ingene, 
ingenuity. 

But  the  chaste  damzell  that  had  never  priefe 
Of  such  malengine,  and  fine  forgery, 
Did  easely  beleeve  her  strong  extremityc. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  m,  i.  53. 

Also  as  a  name  : 

For  he  so  crafty  was  to  forge  and  face. 
So  light  of  hand,  and  nymble  of  his  pace, 
So  smooth  of  tongue,  and  subtile  in  his  tale. 
That  could  deceive  one  looking  in  his  face; 
Therefore  by  name  Malcngin  they  him  call. 

Ibid.,  V.  ix,  5. 

It  is  old  French  also.  See  Lacombe. 
MALGRADO,  adv.  Iu  despite  of, 
notwithstanding.  The  Italian  word 
answering  to  maugre,  which  has  been 
mure  commonly  adopted. 

Breathing  in  hope,  malgrado  all  your  beards 
That  must  rebel  thus  against  your  king. 
To  see  his  royal  sovereign  once  again. 

Edward  27,  0.  PL,  ii,  360. 

To  MALICE,  v.a.     To  bear  malice. 

Who,  on  the  other  side,  did  seem  so  farre 
From  malieing,  or  grudging  his  good  houre, 
That,  all  ho  could,  he  graced  him  with  her. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  VI,  ix,  39. 
Offending  none,  and  doing  good  to  all. 
Yet  being  maU^d  both  of  great  and  small. 

IHd.,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Lo9e,  ▼.  237. 
His  enemies,  tliat  his  worth  maliced. 
Who  both  the  land,  and  him,  did  much  abuse. 

Daniel,  CivU  Wars,  v.  4S. 
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Tlioa  blinclrd  gnd  (qnod  I)  forgive  me  this  offence. 
Unwittingly  1  went  abonc  to  malice  thy  pretence. 

E.  of  Surrey's  Songee  and  Sonnettes,  p.  7. 
I  am  8o  far  from  malieing  their  states. 
That  I  begin  to  pity  them. 

B.  Jons.  Every  M.  out  o/  kit  H.,  ▼,  11. 

t MALICE.  Sorcery;  witchcraft.  It 
18  the  old  law- term,  malitia. 

It  is  some  maUee  bath  laid  this  poison  on  her. 

Shirle9'slaveTru:ki,u,fl. 

MALICHO,  s.  It  seems  agreed,  that 
this  word  is  corrupted  from  the 
Spaoish  malheeor,  which  signifies  a 
poisoner;  and  this  certainly  is  very 
suitable  to  the  dumb-show  preceding, 
in  which  the  poisoner  of  the  King  is 
represented ;  therefore,  when  Ophelia 
asks, 

What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Hamlet  answers. 

Many,  this  is  mickitig  malieho ;  it  means  mischief. 

HanU.t  m,  8. 

By  *^ miehinff  malieho"  he  means  ''a 
skulking  poisoner."  See  to  Mich. 
Or  it  may  mean  mischief,  from  maU 
hecOy  evil  action ;  which  seems  to  me 
more  probable:  consequently,  if 
mincing  malieho  be  the  right  reading, 
its  signification  may  be  delicate  mis- 
chief. See  Mincing. 
To  MALIGN,  V.  a.  To  regard  with 
malignity,  or  to  act  accordingly. 

Though  wayward  fortime  did  maliffn  my  state. 

Perielett  t,  1. 
But  now  it  is  mme  to  that  extreme  folly,  or  rather 
madness,  with  some,  that  he  that  flatters  them 
modestly  or  sparingly  is  thought  to  maliffn  them. 

B.  Jont.  IXeeov.,  p.  104. 

See  Johnson. 

South  is  the  latest  author  quoted  by 
Johnson  as  authority  for  this  word, 
which  if  it  be  not  quite  obsolete,  is 
very  little  in  use.  Nor  is  the  adjec- 
tive malign  much  more  current, 
except  in  poetical  use. 
MALISON,  «.  Curse;  as  benison,  for 
blessing.  It  is  old  French.  See 
Roquefort. 

God's  maJison  ehave,  oocke  and  I,  byd  twenty  times 
light  on  it.  Oammer  Ourton,  0.  PL,  ii,  IS. 

It  belongs  properly  to  the  time  of 
Chaucer. 
MALRIN.  A  diminutive  of  Mary;  of 
mat,  and  kin.  Used  generally  in 
contempt.  Hence,  as  Hanmer  says, 
a  stuffed  figure  of  rags  was,  and  in 
some  places  still  is,  called  a  malkin. 
It  signified  likewise  a  kind  of  mop 
made  of  rags,  used  for  coarse  pur- 


poses, which  was  probably  so  called 
from  performing  the  tasks  otherwise 
belonging  to  Molly.  Malkin  and 
maukin  are  the  same.  See  Minshew. 
Other  derivations  have  been  attempted, 
but  with  much  less  probability. 

Tlie  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram'bout  her  reechv  neck.  C!9ru>/.,ii,l. 

None  would  look  on  ner, 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face ; 
While  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  malkin 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day.    It  pierc'd  me  through. 
Perielee,  iy,  4,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  116. 

Marian,  the  lady  of  the  morris-dance, 
sometimes  had  this  name  : 

Put  on  the  shape  of  order  and  humanity. 
Or  you  must  marry  MaUrin,  the  May-lady. 

B.  4r  Ft.  Mont.  Tkomat,  ii,  3. 

In  Middleton's  Witch  is  also  a  spirit 
called  Malkin : 

Malkin^  my  sweet  spirit,  and  I.  Act  iii,  sc.  S. 

Hence  grimalkin,  or  grey  malkin,  the 
name  of  a  fiend,  shaped  like  a  cat ; 
or,  in  burlesque  language,  a  cat  in 
general.     See  Grimalkin. 
MALL,  s.     A  hammer,  or  mallet;  from- 
malleus,  Latin. 

Eftsoones  one  of  those  TiUdns  did  him  rap 
Upon  his  headpeece,  with  his  yron  mall. 

Spent.  F.  C-,  IV,  ▼,  48. 

t.  e.,  a  smith's  hammer. 
Also  a  giant's  club : 

At  last  by  subtile  sleights  she  him  betraid 
Unto  his  foe,  a  gyaunt  huge  and  tall. 

Who  him  disarmed,  dissolute,  dismaid, 
Unwares  surprised,  and  with  mighty  matt 
The  monster  mercilesse  him  made  to  fall. 

Ihid.y  I,  vii,  61. 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  this  a  blow,  or 
stroke  ;  but,  as  a  hammer-like  club  is 
always  the  attribute  of  a  giant,  I  am 
inclined  to  prefer  the  interpretation 
here  given.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt,  that  a  mall  did  also  mean  a 
violent  blow.  "A  mall,  mallei  ictus." 
Coles*  Diet. 
To  MALL,  V.  To  beat  down,  as  with  a 
hammer.  Hence  the  more  modem 
word,  to  maul.  Coles  has  "  to  mall, ' 
batuo,  tundo."  Batuo  is  a  Plautine 
word. 

But  the  sad  Steele  seiz'd  not,  where  it  was  hight. 
Upon  the  childe,  but  somewhat  short  did  fall. 
And  lighting  on  his  horse's  head,  him  quite  did  maU. 

Spent.  F.  ^,.y  y,  xi,  8. 

MALLENDERS,  s.  A  disease  incident 
to  horses,  consisting  of  cracks  in  the 
knees,  producing  ulcers ;  a  term  still 
in  use  among  those  who  have  the 
care  of  horses. 

Body  o'  me,  she  has  the  metOandtrt,  the  icratcheli, 
the  crown  scab.  B.  Jont.  Bari.  Ftir,  act  ii. 
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MALLIGO»  «.  A  corniptioD  of  Malaga, 
or  the  wine  there  produced. 

Your  stroDR  sackes  ure  of  the  islands  of  the  Canaries, 
■lid  of  MaUigo.  6.  MarkhAwt^  -^V'*  ^O"*^*'-*  P-  ^^^■ 
And  MaUigo  glasses  fox  thee.      Spamuk  Gipn^m,  1. 

MALT-HORSE,  *.  Twice  used  by 
Shakenpeare  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
The  malt-horses  were  probably  strong, 
heavy  horses,  like  dray-horses. 

Mome,  mdU'kone^  capon,  ooxcomb,  ideot,  patrh  I 

Com.  ofBrrori,  iii,  1. 
Too  peasant  swain  I  yon  vhoreion  malt-horse  drudge  I 

Taming  o/Skrev,  ir,  I. 

MALT-WORM,  s.  A  familiar  word  for 
a  loTer  of  ale,  one  who  lives  on  the 
juice  of  malt. 

None  of  these  mad,  mustachio,  purple-hned  maU- 
worwu.  1  Ben.  IF,  ii,  1. 

See  also  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

Then  doth  she  trowle  to  me  the  bovle, 
Even  as  a  mault-vorme  shold. 

Oid  Ballad,  in  Gammer  Onrton.  O.  PI.,  ii,  SI. 
Too  shall  purchase  the  prayers  of  all  the  alewives  in 
town,  for  saving  a  malt-worm  aiid  a  customer. 

Life  and  Death  qfJaek  Straw,  16V8,  cit  St. 

So  Drunken  Barnaby : 

Qui  per  orbem  ducens  Iter 
Titulo  ekrii  insignitur. 

Which  he  himself  translates, 

Who  thro'  all  the  world  has  traced, 

Aud  with  stile  of  Malt-worm  graced.  Jotim.,  P.  ir. 

MALTA  LENT,  s.  Spleen,  bad  disposi- 
tion or  inclination. 

So  forth  he  went. 
With  hea%7  looke,  aitd  lumpish  pace,  that  plaine 
In  him  bewrai'd  great  grudge  and  mallaUnt. 

SMns.  F.  q.,  UI.  iT,  SI. 

One  of  Chaucer's  words. 
fMAM  and  DAD,  childish  words  for 
mother  and  father,  are  of  considerable 
antiquity  in  our  language. 

Thou  untir'd  travelling  admired  jemme, 
Vo  man  that's  vise  wul  liken  thee  to  them. 
The  calfe,  thy  booke,  may  call  thee  sire  and  dam. 
Thy  body  is  the  dad,  thy  minde  the  mam. 
Thy  toylesome  carkasse  got  this  child  of  worth. 
Which  thy  elaborate  wit  produced  forth. 

Taglor't  Wbrket,  1630. 

To  MAMMER,  v.  To  hesiute,  to  stand 
muttering,  and  in  doubts  1  never 
saw  a  more  unhappy  conjecture  than 
that  of  Hanmer,  that  this  word  is 
formed  from  the  French  tn* amour; 
"which,"  says  he,  "men  were  apt 
often  to  repeat  when  they  were  not 
prepared  to  give  a  direct  answer." 
Capell's  is  probable :  he  explains  it, 
to  speak  with  hesitation,  like  infants 
ju»t  beginning  to  prattle,  whose  first 
word  is  mam,  mam. 

I  wonder  In  mjr  aonl 
What  you  could  aak  me,  that  1  should  deny. 
Or  stand  so  wutmmeriHg  on.  C  .kelh,  iii,  8. 

Ye,  when  she  daygues  to  send  for  him,  than  mammer- 
vig  he  doth  cUmte.    Drant*$  8  Sat.  9  B.  of  Horace, 

1687,  cited  by  Steeyens. 


MAMMERINO,  «.,  from  the  above. 
Hesitation,  confusion. 

It  would  not  hold. 
But  hurst  in  twaine,  with  his  oontinuall  hammering. 
And  left  the  pagan  in  no  little  wummerimg, 

Harringt.  Jriosto,  xItI,  106. 
Eophnes  perused  this  letter  oftentimes,  beeing  in  a 
nummering  what  to  aniwere. 

Bmpkuet  i-  his  Bngl,  Y  S,  b. 
tWhom  should  I  sake  for  her?  what  way  were  it 
best  for  mee  to  goe?  I  stand  in  a  mammering. 

Terence  in  BngUtk,  1614. 
tBut  is  not  this  Thais  which  I  seef  Its  even  she. 
1  am  in  a  wumwuring  .•  ah,  what  should  I  do  1     Ikid. 

MAM  MET,  «.  A  puppet,  or  doll ;  a 
diminutive  of  mam.  "Quasi  dicat 
parvam  matrem,  aeo  matron ulam." 
Minshew.  "Matmiie^tf,  puppets,  icun- 
culae."  CoUm.  "Icunculee — mam' 
mets,  or  puppets  that  goe  by  devises 
of  wyer  or  strings,  as  though  they 
had  life  and  moving."  Abr,  Fleming^ s 
Nomencl.^  p.  308.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  o(  movement. 

This  is  no  wm-ld. 
To  play  with  mamwuti,  and  to  tilt  with  lipa. 

lff«i./r,u.S. 
1  baTe  seen  the  city  of  new  Nineveh,  and  Julius 
Gmsar  acted  by  mammeti. 

Beery  Woman  in  ker  Bnmomr,  1609.  cit  St. 
Nash  the  ape  of  Qreene,  Greene  the  ape  of  Euphues, 
Euphttes  the  qM  of  Envy,  the  three  famous  wuanauta 
of  tlie  press. 

Harveg*s  Fierc^s  Svpererog.,  Book  iii,  beg. 

Often  used  as  a  jocular  term  of  re- 
proach to  young  women : 

And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mawtwut,  in  her  fortunes  tender. 
To  answer  I'll  not  wed — I  cannot  love. 

Borneo  #*  Jul.,  iii,  6. 
'Slight  1  yon  are  a  wummet  /  O I  could  touse  you  now. 

B.  Jons.  Alchemist,  v,  6. 

It  was  sometimes  written  maumet : 

And  where  I  meet  your  wtanmet  gods,  I'U  swinge  'cm 
Thus  o'er  my  head,  and  kick  'em  into  puddles. 

B.  ir  ¥1.  Island  Princess,  act  iv,  p.  346. 

This  is  the  true  reading,  noV^Mahumet 
gods,"  as  some  copies  have  it.  The 
following  passage  illustrates  it : 

He  made  in  that  compace,  all  the  goddes  that  we  call 
mawmetts  and  ydolles. 

Romance  cf  Virgilins,  dt.  by  Steevens. 

Holiushed  also  speaks  of  "  mawmets 
and  idols."  Hist,  of  Engl.,  p. 
108.  Ruddiman,  in  the  Glossary  to 
Douglas's  Virgil,  favours  the  deriva- 
tion from  Mahomety  in  Mawmentis. 
[See  Maumet.] 
MAM-PUDDING,  MOTHER.  A  per- 
sonage so  called,  who  kept  a  tippling 
and  victualling  house,  in  Tower-street 
ward.  The  buildings,  says  Stowe, 
which  had  once  been  a  lodging  for 
the  princes  of  Wales,  had  in  his 
time 
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FaOcD  to  niioe,  and  beene  letten  ont  for  lUbling  of 
hones,  to  tiplen  of  beere,  and  such  like :  amongst 
others,  one  Mother  Mam-pudding  (as  they  termed 
her)  for  many  yeares  kept  this  house  (or  a  great  part 
thereof)  for  Tictualing.  Stove*$  Surwjf,  p.  lOl. 

MAMUQUE,  9.  One  of  the  names  of 
the  birds  of  Paradise;  taken  from 
the  French. 

But  note  we  now,  towards  the  rich  Holnqnes, 

Those  passing  stranjee  and  wondroas  birds  wtamufua. 

(Wondrous  indeed,  if  sea,  or  earth,  or  sky 

Saw  ever  wonder  swim,  or  goe,  or  fly.) 

None  knows  their  nest,  none  knows  the  dam  that 

breeds  them ; 
Foodless  they  live,  for  th'aire  only  feeds  them ; 
Wingless  they  fly,  and  yet  their  flight  extends. 
Till  with  thetr  flight  their  unknown  lives-date  ends. 

Syh.  Dm  Bart.,  I,  6. 

This  is  most  literally  from  the 
original ;  and  all  these  fables  were 
currently  believed  till  of  late  years. 
They  are  again  alluded  to  in  a  de- 
scription of  Wisdom : 

Lest  wisdom  ooms,  with  sober  countenance, 
To  th'  ever-bowrs  her -oft  aloft  t'advance. 
The  light  aicsiii;tM»wingleu  winga  she  has. 

Ib%d.t  II,  ii,  4. 

The  **  wingless  wings"  are  explained 
by  the  former  passage. 
MAN,  was  sometimes  used  with  latitude^ 
to  denote  other  beings,  particularly 
in  low  and  jocular  language.  The 
devil  was  often  so  called. 

Heaven  proaper  our  sport  1  No  smm  means  evil  but 
the  imi,  aiui  we  shall  know  him  by  his  horns. 

Jttrrv  IT,  fr  .f  Vf  9m 
You're  the  last  smm  I  thought  of,  save  the  devil 

JeroHtMO,  Fart  1st,  O.  PL,  iii,  86. 
Sgp.  But  waa  the  devil  a  proper  aum,  gossip  ?  Mirth, 
As  fine  a  gentleman  of  his  inches  as  ever  I  saw 
trusted  to  toe  stage,  or  anywhere  else. 

B.  Jctu.  Staple  ofNewi,  1st  Intenaean. 

The  speakers  there  mean,  however, 
the  man  who  acted  the  devil ;  yet  the 
expression  was  clearly  suggested  by 
the  customary  use  of  that  form. 
So  Death,  in  an  old  epitaph,  quoted 
in  the  Memoirs  of  P.  P. : 

Do  all  we  can. 
Death  is  a  ai^n, 
That  never  spareth  none. 

Even  God  himself  also  : 

Wdl  said,  i'  ihith,  neighbour  Verges;  well,  Qcd  's  a 
good  HUM.  Much  Ado  ab.  Noth.t  iii,  6. 

This  was  proverbial : 

Tush,  what  he  will  wj  I  know  ryght  well. 
He  will  say,  that  Qoi  it  a  good  sum. 
He  can  make  him  no  better,  and  say  the  best  he  can. 
Old  Interl.  of  Lmtlji  Juventm,  Origin  of  Drama,  i,  141. 
Eor  Qcd  is  hold  a  right  viee  mam. 

A  Merry  Gette  ofBobin  Hoode,  bl.  let.,  cit  St. 
tHe  is  his  owne  man:  he  liveth  as  he  list;  he  is 
under  no  mans  coutrolment. 

Terence,  MS.  tratu.  1619. 

MANCHET,  8.  The  finest  white  rolls. 
MichettCi  French.  Skinner.  Or 
from  main,  because  small  enough  to 
be  held  within  the  hand.    Minshew, 


It  has  surely  no  reference  to  cheat, 
which  was  coarser  bread. 

No  manehet  can  so  well  the  conrtly  palate  please. 
As  that  made  of  the  meal  fetch'd  from  my  fertil  leaze; 
The  ftnest  of  that  kind,  compared  with  my  wheat, 
For  fineness  of  the  bread,  doth  look  like  common 
cheat.  Drayt.  Pot^oli.,  xvi,  p.  969. 

The  manehet  fine,  on  highe  estates  bestowe. 
The  courser  cheate,  the  baser  sorte  must  proove. 

Whitney's  Bmblenu,  Part  I,  p.  79. 

See  Chsat-bread. 

Howbeit  in  England  our  finest  wuMchei  is  made  with- 
out leaven.  Haaen  o/ Health,  txp.  iv,  p.  S6. 
Kight,  sir;  here's  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  for  a 
potUe  and  a  manehet.       Honest  Wh.,  O.  rl.,  iii,  888. 

See  Johnson. 

tLady  of  Arundels  manekrt.—Tvkt  a  bushel  of  tint 
wheat-flower,  twenty  eggs,  three  pound  of  fresh 
butter,  then  take  as  much  salt  and  oarm  as  to  the 
ordinary  manehet,  temper  it  together  with  new  milk 
pretty  hot,  then  let  it  lie  the  space  of  half  an  hour  to 
rise,  so  you  may  work  it  up  into  broad,  and  bake  i^ 
let  not  your  oven  be  too  hot. 

T^ue  Gentlewoman's  Delight,  1678. 
tTake  a  quart  of  cream,  put  thereto  a  pound  of  beef- 
suet  minced  small,  put  it  into  the  cream,  and  season 
it  with  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  rose-water,  put  to  it 
eight  eggs,  and  but  four  whitea,  and  two  grated 
manehets ;  mingle  them  well  together,  and  put  them 
in  a  bntter'd  duh ;  bake  it,  ana  being  baked,  scrape 
on  sugar,  and  aerve  it. 

2%e  Queen's  Royal  Cookery,  1718. 

MANCIPATE,  part,  adj.,  for  manci- 
pated.  Enslaved.  Latin,  mand" 
pium. 

Though  they  were  partly  firee,  yet  in  some  po^t 
remayned  styll  as  thrall  and  maneipate  to  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  English  men.  HoUnshed,  voL  i,  m  8,  col.  1. 

MANCIPLE,  9.  A  purveyor  of  victuals, 
a  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  or  caterer. 
The  office  still  subsists  in  the  univer- 
sities, where  the  name  is  therefore 
preserved ;  but  I  believe  nowhere 
else.  One  of  Chaucer's  pilgrims  is  a 
manciple  of  the  Temple,  of  whom  he 
gives  a  good  character,  for  his  skill  in 
purveying.  Cant.  Talee,  v.  569. 
Milton  irreverently  speaks  of  the 
church  dignitaries,  as  coveting  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state;  "though," 
says  he,  "they  come  furnisht  with  no 
more  experience  than  they  learnt 
between  the  cook  and  the  manciple, 
or  more  profoundly  at  the  colledg 
audit,  or  the  regent  house."  Oj 
Reformation,  B.  ii,  p.  273,  folio  prose 
works. 

fMANDILION.  A  soldier's  cloak  or 
cassock.  "A  loose  cassock,  such  as 
Bouldiers  used  to  wear.*'  Blount. 
It  was  called  also  a  mandevile.  The 
name  was  derived  from  the  Italian. 

A  loose  hanginz  garment,  much  like  to  our  Jacket  or 
jumps,  but  without  sleeves,  only  having  liolea  to  put 
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the  trmt  through ;  yet  loiiic  vcrc  mude  with  ileeret. 
but  for  no  other  ate  than  to  bang  on  the  buck 

Bandle  Holme 
Thus  put  he  on  his  amiing  traM,  fuir  thoca  upon  his 

feet, 
About  him  a  fnandilion,  that  did  with  buttons  meet. 
Of  punile.  large,  and  lull  of  folds,  curled  with  a  warm- 

fuf  nap, 
A  garment  that  'gainst  cold  at  night  did  soldiers  use  to 
wrap.  Ckapm.  11.^  x,  180. 

Then  on  he  puts  his  painted  garment  new, 
And  pcHcork-like  himself  dotn  often  view. 
Looks  on  his  sh/ulow,  and  in  proud  amaxe 
Admires  the  hand  that  had  the  art  to  cause 
Sn  many  severall  parts  to  meet  in  one, 
To  fashion  thus  the  quaint  wuMdilion. 

Dm  BmrtoB. 
His  blankets  are  two  souldiers  mandilions;  his  cradle 
is  the  hollow  backe-peece  of  a  rustic  armour. 

Deckn't  H'hore  of  Babylon,  1607. 
Ucelooketh  as  though  he  qurnched  his  thirst  with 
whay  and  water  rather  then  w  ith  wine  and  stout  beere, 
and  liis  mandilion  edged  round  about  with  the  stis- 
matirall  Latine  word.  fur.  Man  in  the  Mooned  16(W. 
A  Spaniard  having  a  M(X)re  slave,  lei  him  goe  along 
time  in  a  poore  ragged  wuindUian  without  sleeves, 
one  askinif  luiii  why  he  dealt  so  sleevele«ly  with  the 

f)o<>re  « rttrh,  he  answered :   I  crdp  his  wings,  for 
care  he  flie  away. 

Copley**  WiU,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

MANDRAGORA,  properly  MANDRA- 
GORAS,  «.  The  Latin  name  of  the 
herb  called  also  mandrake,  mandragcy 
or  mandragon.  Hill  says,  yery  traly, 
''The  ancients  used  it  when  they 
▼anted  a  narcotic  of  the  most  power- 
ful kind."  Mat,  Med,  Hence  it  is 
often  mentioned  as  a  soporific.  Lyte 
says,  in  his  translation  of  Dodoens, 

It  is  most  dangerous  to  receive  into  the  body  the 
juyre  of  the  roote  of  this  herbe,  for  if  one  take  never 
so  little  more  iu  quantitie,  than  the  just  proportion 
which  he  ought  to  take,  it  killeth  the  body.  The 
leaves  and  fruit  be  also  dangerous,  for  they  cause 
deadly  sleepe,  and  peevish  drowsiness,  like  opium. 

Lytt^t  Dodoau,  p  438,  ed.  1678. 

And  Gerard : 

Pioscorides  doth  particularly  set  downe  many  (kcul- 
ties  hereof,  of  which  notwithstanding  there  be  none 
proper  unto  it,  save  those  that  depend  upon  the 
orowsie  and  sleeping  power  thereof. 

Herkal,  in  Mandngona. 
Give  me  to  drink  mandra^ura. 
Char.  Why,  madam  f 

Cleop.  That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 
My  Antonv  is  away.  Jnt.  jr  CUop.,  i,  6. 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dat  vesterday.  Otkrllo,  iii,  S. 

I  am  deaf,  1  do  not  iiear  yon ;  I  have  stopt  mine  ears 
with  shoemaker's  wax,  and  drank  lethe  and  mandra- 
gora to  forget  you.         Eastward  Hoe,  O.  PL,  iv,  S91. 

Come,  violent  death, 
Serve  for  mandragora,  and  make  me  sleep. 

Webster's  Dutchess  of  Malfy,  cit.  St. 

This  quality  is  also  mentioned  under 
its  other  name  of  Mandrake. 
MAT^DRAK£,  s.  The  English  name  of 
the  ahove-meutioned  plant,  Mandra- 
gora s,  concerning  which  some  very 
superstitious  notions  prevailed.  An 
inferior  degree  of  animal  life  was  at- 


tributed to  it ;  and  it  was  commonly 
supposed  that,  when  torn  from  the 
ground,  it  uttered  groans  of  so  perni- 
cious a  nature,  that  the  person  who 
committed  the  violence  went  mad  or 
died.  To  escape  that  danger,  it  was 
recommended  to  tie  one  end  of  a 
string  to  the  plant  and  the  other  to  a 
dog,  upon  whom  the  fatal  groan 
would  then  discharge  its  whole  malig- 
nity. See  Bulleine*s  Bulwarke  of 
Defence  against  Sicknesse,  p.  41. 
These  strange  notions  arose,  probably, 
from  the  little  less  fanciful  compari- 
son of  the  root  to  the  human  figure ; 
strengthened,  doubtless,  in  England 
by  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
man  being  the  first  syllable  of  the 
word.  The  ancients,  however,  made 
the  same  comparison  of  its  form  : 

Quamvis  sewukominis,  vesano  gramine  foeta, 
Mandragoree  pariat  florea. 

CoUtmelU,  de  I.  HorL,  v.  19. 

The  white  mandrake,  which  they 
called  the  male,  was  that  whose  root 
bore  this  resemblance.  Lyte  says  of 
it,  *'The  roote  is  great  and  white, 
not  muche  unlyke  a  radishe  roote, 
divided  into  two  or  three  partes,  and 
sometimes  growing  one  upon  another, 
almost  lyke  the  thighes  and  legges  of 
a  man.'*  Trand,  of  Dodoens,  p.  437. 
Here  it  is  supposed  to  cau^e  death : 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake^s  groan, 
I  would  invent,  fcc.  2  Heii.  VI,  iii,  S. 

Would  when  I  iirst  saw  her 
Mine  eyes  had  met  with  lightning,  and  in  place 
Of  hearing  her  inchanting  tongue,  the  ahrieks 
Of  mandrakes  had  made  music  to  m>  slumbers. 

Massinger's  Renegado,  ii.  5. 
tAnd  here  and  there  a  mandrake  grows,  that  stnkes 
The  hearers  dead  with  their  loud  fatal  shrieks. 

CkalkhiU's  Thealma  and  CUarekns,  p.  80. 

Here  only  madness : 

And  shrieks,  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth. 
That  living  mortals  hearing  them  run  mad. 

Romeo  and  Jul^  iv,  5» 
I  have  this  night  dig'd  np  a  mandrake. 
And  am  grown  mad  with  it. 

Webster's  Dutchess  of  Malfy,  dt.  St. 

In  the  following,  horror  only  fol- 
lows : 

Murder — that  with  cries 
Dcafs  the  loud  thunder,  and  solirits  heaven 
With  more  than  mandrakes  shrieks  for  your  offence. 
Sir  John  Oldeastle,  P.  1,  v.  9,  Suppl.  to  Shakesp., 
ii,  S<K). 
The  cries  of  mandrakes  never  touch'd  the  ear 
With  more  sad  hOifur  tlian  that  voice  does  mine. 

Jthe'uCs  Tragedy,  cit.  St 

The  plant  was  consequently  supposed 
to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  magical  use : 
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The  yenoni'd  planta 
Wherewitb  she  killa,  where  the  lad  numdraie  srowt 
Whoee  groans  are  deathful.  B.  Joiu.  Sad  Skepn.t  ii,  8. 

And  groani  of  dying  mandrake 
Gather'd  for  charms.       Mierocotmtu,  0.  PL,  ix,  147. 

A  very  diminutiye  or  grotesqae 
figure  was  often  compared  to  a  man- 
drake ;  that  is,  to  the  root,  as  ahove 
described : 

Thoii  whonoo  maudrake^  thon  art  fitter  to  be  worn 
in  my  cap,  than  to  wait  at  my  heels.    3  Hen.  IFy  i,  8. 
He  st«n<n  as  if  his  legs  had  taken  root, 
Averjntattdraie,  ITt/i,  O.  PL,  riii,  469. 

It  was  sometimes  considered  as  an 
emblem  of  incontinence;  probably, 
because  it  resembled  only  the  lower 
parts  of  a  man : 

Tet  lecherous  as  a  monkey,  and  the  whores  eaUed 
him  mmndnUn.  S  Hen.  IV,  iii,  3. 

Upon  the  place  and  ground  where  Galiha  gtew, 

A  mightie  mandrag  there  did  VtnMi  plant ; 
An  object  for  faire  Piimala  to  riew. 

Resembling  man  from  thighs  nuto  the  shank. 

^  Caltka  Poetarum,  cit.  St. 

Its  soporific  qualities  are  noticed 
under  this  name  as  well  as  the  other : 

I  drank  of  poppy,  and  cold  mamdrake  jmce. 
And  being  asleep,  belike  they  thonght  me  dead. 
And  threw  me  o  er  the  walls. 

Jew  o/MaUa,  O.  PL,  viu,  S84. 
Thon  (sleep)  that  amongst  a  hundred  thooaand 

dreams, 
Crown'd  with  a  wreath  of  mandrakes,  sit'st  as  queen. 

MuUauei  the  Tnrk,  cit.  St 

MANGONEL,  a.  An  engine  for  throw- 
ing large  stones  and  missiles,  before 
the  invention  of  cannon.  It  occurs 
in  Chaucer;  and,  in  French,  in  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose;  but  when  the 
thing  was  disused,  the  word  became 
rare.     See  Todd. 

Tq  MANGONIZE,  v.  To  sell  slayes,  or 
pamper  them  for  sale ;  from  mango, 
a  low  trader,  or  huckster,  Latin ;  and 
manffonizo,  to  furbish  goods  up  for 
gale. 

No,  you  manffonieinff  slave,  I  will  not  part  from 
them ;  you'll  sell  them  for  enghles,  you. 

B.  Jens.  Poetaster,  m,  4. 

AlANRIND,  adj.  Masculine,  man-like, 
mannish,  impudent,  ferocious. 

tMas,  masenlus Masle.     Malekind  or  man- 

kind.  NoMunelator. 

Out! 
A  numkind  witch  1    Hence  with  her,  out  o'  doors. 

ITinter's  TaU,  ii,  8. 
I  would  I  had  the  power 
To  say  so  to  my  husband.    Siein.  Are  tou  nutnUnd  ? 
Fol.    Ay,  fool; — is  that  a  shame P— Note  but  this 

fool.— 
Was  not  A  man  my  father  ?  Coriolan.,  iv,  8. 

Pallas,  nor  thee  I  call  on,  maniind  maid, 
That  at  thy  birth  mad'st  the  poor  smith  afraid. 

B.  Jons.  Forest,  x,  vol.  vi,  819. 
Yon  brach, 
Are  you  turm'd  mankind  ? 

Massitu.  City  Madam,  m,  1. 
Twas  a  sound  knock  she  gave  me, 
A  plAgBJ  mankind  girl,  how  my  brains  totter! 

B.  4r  Fl.  MoHS.  Thorn.,  iv,  6. 


A  woeful!  Arcadia,  to  whom  the  name  of  this 
kind  curtisan  sliaU  ever  bee  remembred  as  a  procurer 
of  thy  greatest  losse ! 

Pembr.  Aread.  continued,  B.  Y,  p.  467. 

Hall,  in  his  epigram  against  Marston, 
seems  to  use  it  for  vicious,  or  un- 
ruly: 

I  ask'd  phisitiona  what  their  oonnseU  wai 
For  a  mad  dogge  or  for  a  numkind  ease  ? 

Marston,  iii,  10. 

fMANLESS,  as  the  reverse  of  manful, 
occurs  in  Chapman,  II.,  iii,  39,  and 
ix,  64. 

MANNER,  pAr.  To  be  taken  with  or  in 
the  manner.  To  be  caught  in  a 
criminal  fact ;  originally  in  a  theft, 
with  the  thing  stolen  in  hand.  Cowel 
thus  explains  it :  **  Mainour,  alias 
manour,  alias  metnour,  from  the  French 
manier,  i.  e.,  manu  tractare ;  in  a  legal 
sense,  denotes  the  thing  that  a  thief 
taketh  or  stealeth.  As  to  be  taken 
with  the  mainour  (PI.  Cor.,  fol.  179) 
is  to  be  taken  with  the  thing  stolen 
about  him:  and  again  (fol.  194)  it 
was  presented  that  a  thief  was  deli- 
vered to  the  sheriff  or  viscount,  to- 
gether with  the  mainour"  Law  Dic- 
tionary, in  Mainour, 

O  villain,  thou  stol'st  a  cup  of  sack  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  wert  taken  trith  the  manner,  and  ever  since 
thon  hast  blush'd  extempore.  1  Hen.  JV,  ii,  4. 

The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  the  manner. 

Lovel's  L.  L.,  i,  1. 

With  the  manner,  the  reading  of  the 
old  editions,  is  therefore  more  proper 
than  in  the  manner  ;  and  accordingly 
Latimer  writes  correctly : 

Even  as  a  theifa  that  is  taken,  with  the  maner  that 
he  stealeth.  Sermons,  p.  110. 

The  maner  was  the  thing  with,  or  in 
possession  of  which,  they  were  taken. 
The  other  form,  however,  was  often 
incorrectly  used  ;  as  in  these  passages: 

How  like  a  sheep-biting  rogue,  taken  i*  tk*  manner. 
And  ready  for  the  halter,  dost  thou  look  now. 

B,  4-  n.  Rule  a  Wife,  ^e.,  act  v.  p.  463. 
How  would  a  man  blush  and  be  confounded  to  be 
taken  and  seen  in  the  manner,  as  we  speak. 

Jos.  Mede,  B.  i.  Disc.  87,  p.  SO. 

In  the  margin  he  adds,  htavrot^i^pf. 
[After  you  is  manners,  a  common  vul- 
gar phrase,  when  a  person  wishes  jo- 
cularly to  imply  his  inferiority.  It  is 
of  some  antiquity,  being  found  in 
Brome*8  Queen  and  Concubine,  1659, 
p.  61.] 
MANNINGTON,  GEORGE.  A  man 
who  was  executed  at  Cambridge,  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  he  once  cut  off 
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a  horne't  head  at  a  single  blow. 
He  was  celebrated  in  a  ballad  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  books,  Not.  7,  15/6, 
entitled,  "  A  woeful  Ballad  raade  by 
Mr.  George  Mannynton,  an  hoiire  be- 
fore be  suffered  at  Cambridge  Castell." 
Some'  verses  introduced  in  an  old 
play  are  said  to  be  in  imitation  of 
that  ballad : 

It  it  iu  imitation  of  Manniiuiton*» ;  be  Uiat  was 
banged  at  Cambridge,  that  cut  off  the  hone's  head  at 
a  blow.  Btutvtird  Hoe,  O.  PU  iv.  294. 

The  mention  of  Mannington,  and  his 
feat,  is  repeated  again  in  these  verses  : 

O  Mannington,  as  stories  show, 

Tliou  cntt'st  a  horse-head  off  at  a  blow ; 

But  I  confess  I  have  not  force 

for  to  cut  off  th'  head  of  a  Iiorse ; 

Yet  1  desire  this  grace  to  win. 

To  cut  off  the  horse-head  of  sin. 

JStulwnrd  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  ir,  898. 

HANNINGTREE  OX.  Manningtree, 
in  Essex,  formerly  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  fairs,  by  the  tenure  of  exhi- 
biting a  certain  number  of  stage  plays 
yearly.  It  appears  also,  from  other 
intimations,  that  there  were  great 
festivities  there,  and  much  good 
eating,  at  Whitsun  ales,  and  other 
times;  we  may,  therefore,  conclude 
safely,  that  roasting  an  ox  whole,  a  very 
old  and  established  piece  of  British 
magnificence,  was  not  uncommon  on 
those  occasions.  To  this,  therefore, 
Shakespeare  alludes  in  the  following 
passage.  The  pudding  was,  perhaps,  a 
fanciful  addition  of  the  poet,  or  such 
instances  might,  in  fact,  be  known : 

That  roasted  Manningtree  ox,  with  the  pnddine  in  his 
beUy.  •  1  ^«i,  ir,  ii,  4. 

We  may  further  remark,  that  Man- 
ningtree oxen  were,  doubtkss,  at  all 
times  famous  for  their  size.  Such 
are  the  cattle  throughout  the  county, 
and  the  pastures  of  Manningtree  are 
said  by  Mr.  Steevens,  an  Essex  man, 
to  be  remarkable. 

Yon  shall  have  a  slave  eat  more  at  a  meale  than  ten 
of  tlie  guard ;  and  drink  more  ale  in  two  days  than 
all  Manningtree  does  at  a  Whitsuu-ale. 

Decker's  H eve*  from  HeU,  cit.  St. 
Or  see  a  play  of  strange  moralitie 
Shcwen  by  bachelrie  of  Manning-treet 
Whereto  the  countrie  franklins  flock-meale  swarme. 
T.  Nashe*s  Chooeing  of  VaJentines,  cit.  Mai. 

We  find,  too,  that  the  pudding  accom- 
panied the  ox  at  other  fairs : 

Just  so  the  people  stare 
At  an  ox  in  the  fair 
Roasted  whole  with  a  pudding  in  *$  belly. 
Ballad  on  a  New  Opera,  1668,  Nick.  Poem,  iii,  302. 


MANQUELLER,  «.  A  murderer,  a 
killer  of  men  ;  from  man  and  ewellan, 
to  kill,  Saxon.  More  anciently  it 
meant  an  executioner.  Dame  Quickly 
adds  woman-queiler,  which  shows  that 
she  understood  the  first  word.  To 
quellf  now  means  to  conquer. 

Wilt  thoa  kill  God's  officers  and  the  king's  f  O  thou 
honey-serd  [homicide]  rogue !  thou  art  a  hoaer-setd ; 
a  manqnelUr  and  a  woDiaiiqueller.       8  Hen.  IF,  ii,  1. 

fMANHED  is  explained  in  the  ex- 
amples. 

That  gcnUeman  that  had  the  mamred,  as  aome  yet 
call  it,  or  Uie  office  to  lead  the  men  of  a  tovne  or 
pansfa.  Lambarde's  Perambulation,  1390,  p.  S02. 

As,  with  your  conseli,  schuld  be  seen  mooate  ex- 
pedient for  the  orderyng  the  men,  and  the  wumred 
IheroiT.  State  Papers,  i,S\&,VfebfT. 

To  MANTLE,  o.  A  technical  term  iu 
hawking,  describing  an  action  of  the 
bird.  It  is  thus  explained  in  the 
Gentleman's  Recreation  :  "  Mantleth 
is  when  the  hawk  stretcheth  one  of 
her  wings  after  her  legs,  and  ao  the 
other."     Page  7,  Fah.  Terms. 

Ne  is  there  hauke  which  mantleth  her  on  pearch 
Whether  high  towering,  or  accoasting  low. 

Spens.F.q.,\l,ii,%^. 

fMANTLE-TREE.  The  beam  of  wood 
over  the  opening  of  the  fireplace. 

Tom.  I  hai-e  heard  a  ballad  of  him  sang  at  Ratclif 
cross.  Mol.  1  l>elieve  we  have  it  at  home  o^^er  our 
kit  chin  mantle-tree.  Jovial  Poewu,  p.  49. 

tMANTLER.  One  clothed  only  in  a 
mantle. 

Iu  Antwerp  they  pictured  the  queen  of  Bohemia  hke 
a  poor  Irish  mantter,  w^ith  her  hair  hanging  about  her 
ears,  and  her  cliild  at  her  back,  with  the  king  her 
father  carrying  the  cradle  after  her ;  and  every  one 
of  these  pictures  hadseverall  motto's  expressing  thrir 
malice.  WUsotCs  History  of  Great  BriUdn,  1655. 

tMANTLIN.     A  little  mande. 

A.  spoon  to  feed  the  bantling, 

A.  cow  to  ^ve  it  milk. 
And  wrap  it  in  a  mantlin 

lae  will  as  soft  as  silk. 

The  Loyal  Oarlamd,  1686. 

MANTO,  s.  A  gown.  Evidently  an 
English  spelling  of  the  French  word 
manteau,  Mr.  Todd  says,  "from 
the  Italian,"  and  quotes  sir"?.  Ricaut 
for  it.  I  have  observed,  in  a  much 
more  recent  author,  the  word  mant 
in  the  same  sense : 

To  reestablish  a  disordered  lock,  to  recall  a  straggling 
hair,  to  settle  the  tucker,  or  compose  the  meuU. 

Murphy,  Gray's  Inn  Joum.,  Works,  v,  p.  16. 
tHast  thou  any  maniocs  for  ladies  made  after  thme 
own  fashion,  which  shall  cover  all  their  naked 
shoulders,  and  breasts,  and  necks,  and  adorn  them 
all  over.  England's  Vanity,  1683,  p.  SO. 

tMANTOON,  s.  Apparently  a  large 
mantle.  Webster,  ii,  25,  mentions 
**  cutworks  and  mantoonsy 

fMANTRY.     The  mantle-piece. 
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Mantry  of  a  chimney,  manteau  de  ckimenee. 

MANY»  «.  A  multitude.  McBnig^  Saion. 
See  JohnsoD  and  Lye.  It  is  now  but 
little  used  as  a  substantive.  It  seems 
very  clear  to  me,  that  many^  and 
meiny^  though  from  their  similarity 
they  have  been  thought  the  same,  are 
quite  distinct  words.  Many,  origin- 
ally, and  still  in  common  use,  an 
adjective,  comes  from  the  Saxon. 
Meiney  (pronounced  meaney)  is 
clearly  from  the  old  French  meanie, 
which  signified  a  country  house,  or 
the  family  inhabiting  it.  But  it  is 
true  that  the  two  words  were  early 
confounded  in  spelling.  I  shall  add 
here  only  the  instances  in  which  the 
adjective  many  is  made  a  substan- 
tive, as  it  still  is  occasionally;  and 
place  the  rest,  however  spelt,  under 
Meiny. 

O  thoa  fond  many  I  with  what  load  npDUiTiie 
Did'st  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolint^broke. 

3  Heu.  IV,  i,  8. 
And  after  all  the  laskall  many  ran, 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rabblement. 

Speiu.  F.  Q.,  I.  xii,  9. 

So  Dryden. 

•*  The  many,"  in  the  above  examples, 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  o\  iroXXru  of 
the  Greeks ;  that  is,  "  the  mob,"  "  the 
multitude."  But  "the  many**  of,  or 
belonging  to,  a  certain  person,  must 
signify  his  attendants  or  followers,  of 
whatever  name ;  and  should  be  writ- 
ten meiny,  to  distinguish  it.  "  Many 
a  man,"  and  ''many  a  one,"  mean 
only  "many  men,"  or  "many  ones;*' 
that  is,  "a  man,  or  a  one,  many 
times  repeated."  See  the  Glossary 
to  Gavin  Douglas,  in  the  word 
Meme.  In  those  instances,  and 
others  like  them,  many  is  still  an 
adiecti  ve . 
fMAaUERELA,  and  MAQUERELLE. 
A  bawd.     Fr.  and  Ital. 

A  wuijuereUL^  in  plain  Enslish,  a  bawd,  is  an  olde 
cliar-cole  that  hatn  beene  burnt  herselfe,  and  there- 
fore is  able  to  kindle  a  whole  ereene  coppice. 

Overbury't  New  and  Vkoitg  CkaraeUrs,  1616. 
As  some  get  their  living  by  their  tounges,  as  inter- 
preters, lawyers,  oratours,  and  flatterers;  some  by 
fayies,  as  vutqtierellae*,  concubines,  curtezanes,  or  in 
plaine  English,  whores.  Taylor's  Wortes,  1630. 

Alter  these,  a  maquerelle,  two  wenches,  two  wanton 

famsters.  Shirley's  Triumph  ofPgace,  1633. 

'he  pander  did  his  office,  but  brouglit  him  a  citizen 
cbid  in  damoiseUs  anparell,  so  she  and  her  maquerell 
were  paid  accordingly.  HomtWt  Fkwuliar  Lcit.,  1650. 


MARABLANE,  s.  An  evident  corrup- 
tion of  myrobalane,  an  Oriental 
aromatic,  long  retained  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeias of  Europe  under  the 
name  of  myrobalans.  The  name  was 
originally  Greek,  and  meant  aromatic 
acorn  or  nut ;  but  what  was  latterly 
imported  from  the  East  was  rather  a 
dried  fruit,  something  like  a  date,  or 
a  plumb.  It  was  used  in  confections, 
as  well  as  in  medicine. 

In  conserves,  candies,  marmalades,  sinkados,  ponadot, 
marabUine,  he.  ForiPs  Sun's  Darling,  ii,  1. 

The  English  physicians  confounded 
it  with  behen,  or  ben*  See  Holland's 
Pliny,  xii,  21,  and  Mosan's  Gen. 
Pract.  of  Phys.,  Index  2,  under 
Behen;  and  Minshew,  in  Miraba- 
lane. 
MARBLES,  s.  plur,  A  colloquial 
ngme  for  what  is  also  called  the 
French  disease,  &c.  &c. 

Look  into  the  spiitle  and  liospitnlls,  there  yon  shall 
see  men  diseased  of  the  French  marbles,  giving 
instruction  to  others. 

B.  Greenes  Thenesfallina  out,  ^., 
Uarl.  Misc.,  viii,  393. 

It  is  repeated  in  tbe  same  page ;  but 
he  elsewhere  calls  it  marbles,  without 
the  epithet  French : 

Neither  do  I  frequent  whore-houses  to  catch  the 
marbles,  and  so  grow  ^our  patient. 

Ibid.,  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  Earl. 
Misc.,  ri,  p.  406. 

It  is  however,  little  worth  while  to 
explain  all  the  low  jargon  of  R. 
Greene's  pamphlets,  except  when  it 
illustrates  other  writers ;  nor  have  I 
attempted  it. 
To  MARCH,  V,  To  be  contiguous  to ; 
from  Marches,  infra. 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle  the  Kentishmen  are 
the  civilest,  the  wliich  countrie  marcketk  altogether 
upon  the  sea.  Eupkues,  Eng.,  D  4,  b. 

So  Davies  says,  that  the  king  of  an 
island  should  have  no  marches  but 
the  four  seas.  Cited  by  Johnson. 
fM ARCH- ALE.  A  choice  kind  of  ale, 
made  generally  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  not  fit  to  drink  till  it  was 
two  years  old : 

But  not  a  man  here  shall  taste  my  March  beer. 

Till  a  Christmas  carol  he  does  sing ; 
Then  all  cUpp'd  tbeir  hands,  and  they  shouted  and 
sung, 
'Till  tiie  hall  and  the  parlonr  did  ring. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Uood  and  Chrifida, 

fMARCH-HARE.  Hares  are  said  to 
be  unusually  wild  in  the  month  of 
March,  which  ia  their  rutting  time. 
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And  neitlier  tjiok  the  pfls  he  brooght  here, 
Mor  yet  would  ((ive  him  bark  bis  daiifi:hter, 
Therefore  e're  unce  this  cunuiuK  archer 
Hath  been  as  mad  as  any  March  hare. 

Hom€ralaMod4,lWi. 
Aa  mad  a*  a  March  hart;  where  madness  conipnres, 
Are  not  Midsummer  liares  a»  mad  at  March  hares  f 

Heywood'i  Bfigramma,  1547. 

MARCHER,  «.  A  president  of  the 
inarches  or  borders.  Explained  in 
Marches. 


Mnny  of  our  English  lords  msde  wnr  npon  the  Welsh 
men  at  their  own  charge;  the  lands  which  th 
rained  they  held  to  their  omn  use ;  they  were  call 


Davifs  on  Ireland,  cited  by  Johnson. 
To  stop  the  aoarce  whence  all  these  nnscliicfs  sprung. 
He  with  the  marchers  thinks  best  to  be>;i  i. 
Which  first  must  lose,  ere  he  couhl  hope  to  win. 

iheyt.  Baron's  Wars,  1, 49. 

MARCHES,  «.  plur.  The  borders  of 
a  country,  or  rather  a  space  on  each 
side  the  borders  of  two  contiguous 
countries.  Marche,  French.  The 
wprd  is  also  Gothic,  Saxon,  German, 
and  in  low  Latin,  marcha,  which  see 
in  Du  Cange.  Hence  the  noblemen 
who  were  appointed  to  preserve  the 
boundaries  and  guard  the  frontiers, 
were  called  lords  marchers.  See 
SUt.  2  Hen.  IV,  cap.  18,  26  Hen. 
Vill,  cap.  6,  and,  for  their  extinction, 
27  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  26. 

Ther  of  those  marches,  gracious  sovereign. 
Shall  he'a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Oar  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

Hen.  r,  i,  3. 
The  English  colonies  were  enforced  to  keep  continual 
guards  upon  the  borders  and  marches  round  them. 

Dames,  cit.  Johnson. 

MARCH-LAND,  «.  An  old  name  for 
the  division  of  England  called  Mercia, 
of  which  it  seems  a  corruption  [a  trans- 
lation]. See  Laneham's  Letter  on 
Kenilworth,  frequently. 

MARCH-PANE,  s.  A  sweet  biscuit 
composed  of  sugar  and  almonds,  like 
those  now  called  macaroons;  called 
also  massepains  in  some  books,  as 
Rose's  Instructions  for  Officers  of 
the  Mouth,  p.  282;  though  he  also 
has  marchpane.  The  word  exists, 
with  little  variation,  in  almost  all  the 
European  languages ;  yet  the  deriva- 
tion of  it  is  uncertain.  Skinner  says 
it  is  *'  quasi  dicas  massa  pants i*  t. «., 
a  mass  of  bread.  Lye  will  have  it 
from  the  Dutch,  in  which  besides 
marcepeyn,  which  he  considers  as  a 
corruption,  there  is  massereyn,  which 
menns  pure  bread ;  but  this  is  not 


very  satisfactory.  In  the  Latin  of 
the  middle  ages,  they  were  called 
Mariii  panes,  which  gave  occasion  to 
Hermolaus  Barbaras  to  make  some 
inquiry  into  their  origin,  in  a  letter 
to  cardinal  Piccolomini,  who  had 
sent  some  to  him  as  a  present.  Po- 
litian's  Epistles,  Book  xii.  Balthasar 
Bonifacius  says  they  were  named 
from  Marcus  Apicius,  the  famous 
epicure:  "Ab  hoc  Marco,  panes 
saccharo  conditi  vulgo  etiamnum 
dicuntur  Marci  panes,  ut  notat 
Balthasar  Bonifacius  IX,  5  ludicrtB: 
vel  potius  ab  alio  quodam  juniore, 
M.  Gavio  Apicio,  qui  sub  Augusto  et 
Tiberio  fuit  ad  omne  luxiis  ingenium 
minis,"  &c.  Fabric.  BibL  Lat.,  ed. 
Ernest.,  vol.  ii,  p.  468.  Minshew 
will  have  them  originally  sacred  to 
Mars,  and  stamped  with  a  castle, 
which  is  nearly  the  opinion  of  Her- 
molaus. 

Whatever  was  the  origin  of  their 
name,  the  English  receipt-books  all 
show  that  they  were  composed  of 
almonds  and  sugar,  pounded  and 
baked  together.  Here  is  one  for  a 
specimen : 

To  mate  a  marekpane.^^Ttike  two  poundrt  of  almonds 
being  blanched,  and  dryed  in  a  sieve  over  the  fire, 
beate  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  when  they  bee 
small  mixe  them  with  two  pounde  of  sugar  beeing 
finely  beaten,  adding  two  or  three  spoonefuls  of  rose- 
water,  and  that  wilt  keep  your  almonds  from  oiliuf; : 
when  vour  paste  is  beaten  fine,  drive  it  thin  with 
a  rowling  pin,  and  so  lay  it  on  a  bottom  of  wafers, 
then  raise  up  a  little  edge  on  the  side,  and  so  bake  it, 
then  yce  it  with  rosewater  and  sugar,  theu  put  it  in 
the  oren  againe,  and  when  you  see  your  yce  is  risen 
up  and  drie,  then  take  it  out  of  the  oven  and  garnish 
it  with  pretie  conceipts,  as  birdes  and  beasts  being 
cast  out  of  standing  moldes.  Sticke  lon^  oomfiis 
upright  in  it,  cast  biskct  and  carrowaies  in  it,  and  so 
serve  it;  guild  it  before  you  serve  it:  yon  may  also 

Eriut  of  this  marchpane  paste  in  yoor  mollis  for 
anqueting  dishes.  And  of  this  paste  our  comfit 
makers  at  this  day  make  their  letters,  knots,  armes, 
escutcheons,  beasts,  birds,  and  other  fisneies. 

Delightesfor  Ladies,  1608, 12mo,  sign,  a  12. 

Of  course  there  were  many  varieties 
of  so  fanciful  a  composition;  and 
receipts  occur  in  all  old  books  of 
cookery. 

Marchpane  was  a  constant  article  in 
the  desserts  of  our  ancestors,  and 
appeared  sometimes  on  more  solemn 
occasions.  When  Elizabeth  visited 
Cambridge,  the  university  presented 
their  chancellor,  sir  William  Cecil, 
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with  two  pair  of  gloves,  a  marehpane^ 
and  two  sugar  loaves.  Peck's  Desid. 
OurioMy  ii,  29.  See  also  Menage  in 
Massepain, 

Good  thou,  save  me  a  piece  of  wtarekpaiu. 

Bom.  and  Jni.,  i,  5. 
None  of  yoar  doll  country  madams,  that  spend 
Their  time  in  studying  receipts  to  make 
MmrckpoMe,  and  preserve  plumbs. 

jri^.0.Pl.,viii,611. 
Next,  some  good  cnriooa  marekpaues  made  into 
The  form  of  trumpeU.  Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x,  S39. 

Metaphorically,  anything  very  sweet 
and  delicate : 

I  was  then  esteem'd.  Pki.  The  very  marckpamg  of 
the  court,  I  warrant  you  I  Pha.  And  all  the  gallants 
came  about  you  like  flies,  did  they  not? 

B.  Jans.  C^kia*i  Bev.,  iv,  1, 

A  kind  of  wuKrek-pan»  men,  that  will  not  last,  madam. 

B.  /-  n.  BuU  a  m/e,  ^c,  act  iii,  p.  436. 

Castles,  and  other  figures,  were  often 
made  of  marchpane  to  decorate  splen- 
did desserts,  and  were  demolished  by 
shooting  or  throwing  sugar-plams 
at  them : 

They  barred  their  gates, 
Which  we  as  easily  tore  unto  the  earth 
As  I  this  tower  of  marekpane. 

B.  /•  Fi.  Failk/ul  Friends,  iii.  S. 

Taylor  the  water-poet  has  more  parti- 
cularly described  such  an  encounter : 

Up-licking  comfit  makers,  by  whose  trade 
Dainties  (come  tholl  to  me)  are  quickly  made, 
Baboones,  &c. 

Castles  for  ladies,  and  for  carpet  knights. 
Unmercifully  spoild  at  feasting  fights, 
Where  battering  bullets  are  fine  sugred  plums. 

Frais*  ^Hempseed,  p.  66. 

tMARD.     See  Merd. 

If  after,  thou  of  garlike  stronge 

The  savour  wilt  ezpeli, 
A  ward  is  sure  the  onelv  mesne 

To  put  away  the  smell. 

KendaWs  Flowers  of  Bpigranmes,  1577. 

MARE,  9.  A  sort  of  imp,  or  demon  ; 
supposed  to  be  from  mara,  a  northern 
spirit.     Hence  night-mare. 

I>om  foul  Alecto. 
With  visage  blacke  and  bio, 
And  from  Medusa  that  nuare 

Thatlyke  a  feende  doth  stare.  SkeUon,  Pkil.  Sparrow. 
Mushrooms  cause  the  incubus,  or  the  mare  lu  the 
sU>m«:h.  Bac<m,  cited  by  Johusou. 

See  NlQHT-MARE. 

tOf  the  mare.—^kialtes  in  Greeke,  in  Latine  incubus 
and  ineubo.  It  is  a  disease,  where  as  one  thinketh 
himselfe  in  the  night  to  be  oppressed  with  a  great 
weight,  and  beleeveth  that  something  oometii  upou 
him,  and  the  patient  thinketh  himselfe  stranglea  in 
this  disease.    It  is  called  in  English  the  mare. 

BarrougVs  Metkod  ofFkysick,  1634. 

fMARE'S  NEST.  A  ridiculous  disco- 
very. In  Ireland,  it  is  said,  when  a 
person  is  seen  laughing  immoderately 
without  any  apparent  cause,  it  is  usual 
to  say,  "  0,  he  has  found  a  mare^s  nest, 
and  he's  laughing  at  the  eggs." 

Why  dost  thou  lanrh? 
What  wur^t  nut  hast  thou  found  ? 

Bondueei,  act  v,  sc.  2. 


MAR6AREL0N,  properly  MARGARI- 
TON.  A  Trojan  hero,  of  the  le- 
gendary history;  called  by  Shake- 
speare *'  bastard,"  and  described  by 
him  as  performing  deeds  of  prowess 
which  seem  to  imply  gigantic  stature. 

Bastard  Margarekm 
Hath  Doreusprisoner, 
And  stands.  Colossus  Uke,  waving  his  beam 
Upon  the  (Muhed  corses  of  the  kings. 

Troilms  and  Creu^  t,  6. 

The  name  should  be  Margariton, 
which  we  find  in  Lydgate's  Boke  of 
Troy,  where  a  person  of  that  name  is 
mentioned  as  a  son  of  Priam,  but  not 
said  to  be  a  natural  son.  Lydgate 
makes  him  attack  Achilles,  and  fall  by 
his  hand : 

The  whych  thynge  when  UargaryUm 
Beheld,  hjc. 

He  csst  anone  avenged  for  to  be 
Upon  Achilles  for  aU  his  great  might, 
And  ran  to  him  full  lyke  a  manly \ni^t» 
On  horse  backe  for  the  townes  sake. 

Book  Ui.  sign.  9  lb. 

As  the  first  edition  of  Troiius  and 
Cressida,  which  was  the  quarto,  was 
printed  surreptitiously,  even  before  it 
had  been  acted,  the  mistake  in  the 
name  might  easily  be  made.  Mr. 
Steevens  quotes  two  lines  on  Marga- 
riton,  as  from  Lydgate ;  but  they  are, 
in  fact,  from  the  much  modernised 
and  much  amplified  edition,  formed 
into  stanzas,  and  published  in  1614, 
by  Thomas  Purfoot,  London,  with 
the  new  title  of  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Hector,  &c.  &c.  It  is  where  this 
hero  is  rushing  on  against  Achilles, 
by  whom  he  is  soon  slain. 

Which  when  the  valiant  knight  Margaritom, 
One  of  king  Priam's  bastard  childereii. 
Perceived  and  saw  such  havocke  of  them  made, 
Such  grief  and  sorrow  in  his  heart  he  had. 

B.  Ill,  ch.  vi,  p.  194. 

The  poem  is  here  augmented  to  above 
30,000  lines,  yet  the  author  is  un- 
known. This  is  Shakespeare*s  au- 
thority for  calling  him  bastard ;  the 
poem,  therefore,  must  have  been  pub- 
lished in  an  earlier  edition,  or  he 
could  not  have  seev  it.  Warton  says 
that  he  suspects  the  edition  of  1614 
to  be  a  second.  Hist,  Poetry,  ii, 
p.  81.  The  name,  which  is  not  clas- 
sical, was  probably  coined  to  express 
"the  pearl  of  knighthood;"  from 
Margarita, 
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MAR6ARTTE,  «.  A  pearl ;  from  mar- 
ffarita,  Latin. 

I  looK  to  riew 
This  unknown  land,  and  all  their  fabnknu  ritei, 
And  gather  wuirgariUs  in  my  braien  cap. 

JhiimuM  Troes,  0,V\.,^4A9. 

Hence  Drummond,  in  an  epitaph  of 
one  named  Margaret : 

In  shells  and  gold,  pearlrs  are  not  kept  alone, 

A  Margaret  here  ties  beneath  a  stone  j 

A  Margaret  that  did  excell  iu  «  orth 

All  thuse  rich  genu  the  Indies  both  send  forth. 

Porau.  1656,0.186. 

Margarita^  in  Rule  a  Wife  and  nave 
a  \Vife,  is  thus  8poken  of: 

Bnt  I  perceive  now 
Why  Tou  desire  to  stay,  the  orient  heircM, 
The  Margarita^  sir.  Act  i,  ac.  9. 

Alluding  to  orient  pearl.     So  again : 

That  such  an  oyster-shell  should  hold  a  ftarl^ 

And  of  so  rare  a  price,  in  prison.  Act  iT,  ac.  2. 

A  pamphlet  published  by  Thomas 
Lodge,  in  1596,  was  entitled,  ''  A 
Margarite  of  America." 

MARGE,  and  MARGENT.  Both  these 
are  rather  antiquated  forms  of  the 
word  margin.  They  have  been  longest 
preserved  in  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  giveu  sufficient  instances  of  their 
use. 

MARIAN.  Maid  Marian,  a  personage 
in  the  morris  dances,  was  often  a 
man  dressed  like  a  woman,  and  some- 
times a  strumpet ;  and  therefore  forms 
an  allusion  to  describe  women  of  an 
impudent  or  masculine  character, 
'i  hough  the  morris  dances  were,  as 
their  name  denotes,  of  Moorish  origin, 
yet  they  were  commonly  adapted  here 
to  the  popular  English  story  of  Robin 
Hood,  whose  fair  Matilda,  or  Marian, 
was  the  very  person  here  originally 
represented.  See  Morris-dance. 
Heywood's  play  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  part  the  first,  is  thus 
entitled:  '* Robert  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don's Downfall,  afterwards  called 
Robin  Hood  of  merry  Sherwoode, 
with  his  love  to  chaste  Matilda,  the 
]jord  Fitzwater*8  Daughter,  afterwards 
his  fair  maid  Marian,"*^  Her  change 
of  name  is  thus  stated  in  the  play  : 

Next  'tis  agreed  (if  therto  site  agree) 
That  fair  Matilda  henceforth  change  her  name ; 
And  wliile  it  is  the  chance  of  llobin  lloode 
To  live  in  Sherewodde  a  poore  oullawes  life. 
She  by  maid  Marianas  name  be  only  cal'd. 

To  which  she  replies : 

1  am  contented,  read  on.  Little  John, 
Uuuceforih  let  me  be  nani'd  muud  Marian. 

Down/.  ofR.  S.  ofU.,  sign.  F  1  b. 


She  is  also  mentioned  by  Drayton : 

He  from  the  hoahand's  bed  no  married  woman  vui. 

But  to  his  miatreaa  dear,  his  loved  Marian, 

Was  erer  constant  known.        FotjfiAh.^  xzri,  p  117S. 

In  some  of  the  popular  ballads  called 
Robin  Hood's  Garland,  she  is  named 
Clorinda;  but  they  are  of  no  great 
antiquity,  nor  of  any  authority. 
The  degraded  maid  Marian  of  the 
later  morris  dance,  more  male  than 
female,  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
passage : 

And  for  woman-hood,  muud  Marian  may  be  the 
deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.      1  fiim.  ir,  iu,  S. 

And  in  this : 

Not  like  a  queene,  but  like  a  Tile  wund*  Marian, 
A  wife,  nay  slave,  unto  a  vile  barbarian. 

Harringi.  ArintOt  zlii,  37. 

Robin  Hood's  maid  Marian  was  a 
huntress,  like  Diana,  chaste  as  the 
goddess  herself,  and  ^ery  amiable. 
See  Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd,  &c., 
where  she  is  drawn  with  some  beauti- 
ful touches  of  character. 
fMARIGOLD.     A  gold  coin. 

I'l  write  it  an*  you  will,  in  short-hand,  to  dispatch 
immediately,  and  presently  go  pat  ftre  hundred 
wtari-golds  in  a  purse  for  yon.  Come  away  like  an 
arrow  out  of  a  Scythian  bow. 

Covify,  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  IWL 

fTo  MARINATE.    To  salt  or  pickle  fish. 

You  spoke  to  me  for  a  cook,  who  had  seen  the  world 
abroad,  and  1  think  the  bearer  hereof  will  fit  tout 
laJiships  turn.  He  can  marinat  fish,  make  gemes, 
lie  is  excellent  for  a  pickant  sairee,  and  the  hangon ; 
besides,  madame,  he  ispassingjeood  for  an  ollia. 

SowelVs  Familiar  Letters,  16fia 

MARISH,  «.  and  adj,  A  marsh, 
marshy;  from  marais,  Fr. ;  whereas 
marsh  is  from  mersh,  Saxon.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  amply  illustrated  the 
use  of  these  words;  but  he  has  omitted 
to  say  that  they  are  both  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  that  Milton  is  the  latest 
writer  of  eminence  that  has  used 
them.  1  shall  content  myself  with  a 
very  few  instances. 

As  when  a  captain  doth  besiege  some  hold 

Set  in  a  marizh.  Faxrf.  Tuio,  vii,  90. 

Bring  from  the  marisk  rushes,  to  o'erspread 

The  ground  whereon  to  church  the  lovers  tread. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  ii,  p.  50. 
-fit  being  then  of  so  great  importance,  wee  will  iigoy 
this  screnitie,  in  turning  tow  ards  the  east,  not  cor- 
rupted by  the  fon,  nor  vapours  of  lakes,  stands, 
murrishes,  caves,  aurt,  nor  dust. 

Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  161S. 

It  was  used  also  as  an  adjective  : 

Tlien  fen,  and  the  quagmire,  so  marisk  by  kind. 
And  ore  to  be  drayued,  now  win  to  thy  mind. 

THSser*s  Bu^. 

MARITINE,  for  maritime.  Whether 
this  be  an  antiquated  form,  or  a 
licence  of  the  poet  here  cited,  1  have 
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not  discoTered.  Great  liberties,  aa  to 
rhyme,  were  thought  allowable  at 
that  period  of  the  laoguage. 

This  Camberland  cuts  out,  and  strongly  doth  eonflne, 
This  meeting  then  with  that,  both  meerly  mariling. 

DrayL  Polyolb.,  xxx,  p.  123k 

fMARKET-PENNY.  Money  for  liquor 
on  the  market  day. 

Crispin  falls  Tery  lucky  this  year,  for  being  on  a 
Saturday,  they  can  go  to  marKet,  bny  rictu^s,  and 
■pend  the  market  penny  in  the  morning,  dine  at  noon, 
djink  and  enjoy  themselves  all  the  afternoon,  and 
they  that  are  sober  husbands  may  go  to  oed  at  a 
proper  hour  nevertheless.  Poor  Robin,  178B> 

MARKET-STED.  Market-place ;  from 
market,  and  itede,  a  place,  Saxon. 

And  their  best  archers  plac'd 
*       The  market-sled  about.  Drayton,  Polyolb.,  zxii,  p.  1061. 

So  home-sted,  still  in  use,  aud  Gjb- 

DLE- STEAD,  SUpra. 

MAROCCO.     See  Morocco. 

-f  To  MARLE.     To  marvel,  or  wonder. 

And  such  am  I ;  I  slight  your  proud  commands ; 
I  marU  who  put  a  bow  into  your  hands. 

Randolph.**  Ponu^  IMS. 
Lead  on,  I  follow  you. — I  siar'^tf,  my  lord. 
Our  Amazons  appeare  not,  with  their  brace. 

Maine's  Amorous  Warre,  1648. 

fib  MARLE.     To  manure  with  marl. 

These  were  in  former  times  digged,  as  well  for  the 
use  of  the  chalke  townrdes  building,  as  for  to  marU 
or  amend  their  arable  lauds  therewith. 

Lambarde's  Perambulation,  1696,  p.  445. 

fMARON.     The  large  chestnut.  Fr. 

A,  I  will  eate  thAe  or  foure  chestnuts,  what  will  yon 

do? 

P.  They  like  me  so,  so ;  they  are  hot  in  the  first,  and 

dry  in  the  second  degree,  they  doe  binde,  and  if  they 

be  marones  or  great  chestnuts,  they  would  be  the 

better ;  and  the  longer  time  they  are  kept,  the  more 

■avorie  and  healthfull  they  are. 

Passenger  of  Bemvenuto,  161S. 

MARQUE,  LETTERS  OF.  See  Let- 
ters OF  Marque. 

MARQUESSE,  «.  Shakespeare  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  use  lady  mar- 
quesse  for  marchioness.  Marquesse, 
in  the  early  editions,  is  only  equiva- 
lent to  marquis,  which  was  always 
the  official  orthography  of  the  title, 
and  ia  now  again  employed. 

You  shall  have 
Two  noble  partners  with  you :  the  old  dutcheis  of 

Norfolk, 
And  lady  wutrquis  Dorset }  will  these  please  you  ? 

Hen.  rill,  V,  2. 

Yet  marchioness  was  then  in  use,  and 
occurs  three  or  four  times  in  thesapie 
play. 
fMARROT. 

Fill  full  thy  sailes,  thnt  after-times  may  know. 
What  thou  to  these  our  times  dost  friendly  show; 
That  as  of  thee  the  like  was  never  heard, 
They  crowne  thee  with  a  marrot,  or  a  mard. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

MARROW,  8.  An  equal,  mate,  or  com- 
panion ;    a  lover,  husband,  or  wife. 


A  word  still  completely  in  use  in  the 
Scottish  and  northern  English  dia- 
lects. The  following  accouut  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Glossary  to  Gavin 
Douglas's  Virgil :  "  The  word  is  often 
used  for  things  of  the  same  kind,  and 
of  which  there  are  two ;  as  of  shoes, 
gloves,  stockings :  also  eyes,  hands, 
feet,  &c.  Either  from  the  French 
earner ade,  Angl.  camrad  (t.  e.,  com- 
rade), socius,  sodalis,  by  an  aphsere- 
sis ;  or  from  the  French  mari,  Latin 
marttus,  in  which  sense  the  word  is 
also  taken.  Thus  Scot,  a  husband 
or  wife  is  called  half  marrow,  and 
such  birds  as  keep  chaste  to  one 
another  are  called  marroiM,**  &c. 
Skinner  unaccountably  derives  it  from 
maraud,  French.  The  first  deriva^ 
tion  forming  merade  from  earner ade, 
and  thence  marrow,  is  perfectly 
ridiculous:  the  second  is  probable, 
and  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
Minshew  give  us  one  from  the 
Hebrew,  which  is  as  near  as  possible 
in  its  radical  letters, 'and  may  be  pro- 
nounced with  the  very  same  sound ; 
jnD»  fnero,  or  maro,  a  companion 
(from  the  root  jn)>  oor  do  I  see  why 
it  should  be  quite  rejected. 

Birds  of  a  father,  best  flye  together; 
Then  like  partners  alxiut  your  market  goe ; 
Marrowes  adew :  God  send  you  fayro  wether. 

First  Part  Promos  /*  Cassand.,  ii,  4,  Six  pL,  i,  31. 
Though  buying  and  selling  doth  wonderful  wel. 
To  such  as  have  skil  how  to  buie  and  to  sel : 
Yet  chopping  and  changing  I  cannot  commend. 
With  theef  of  his  marrow,  for  ^ear  of  ill  end. 

Tusser*s  Husb.,  Ju^t,  i  40. 

In  the  edition  of  1744  this  is  thus 
explained:  ''Because  it  is  the  com- 
mon practice  of  all  thieves ;  and  two 
horse- stealers  who  live  a  hundred 
miles  from  each  other,  shall  chop  and 
change  their  stolen  goods  unpunished 
for  a  long  time." 

Cleon,  your  doves  are  very  dainty, 
Tame  pigeons  else  are  very  plenty. 
These  may  win  some  of  your  marrom, 
I  am  not  caught  with  doves  and  sparrows. 

Drayt.  Muses'  Elys.,  Nym.  u,  p.  1469. 

Coles  has,  *'  the  gloves  are  not  mar- 
rows;*^ which  he  renders  in  Latin, 
*' chirothecse  non  sunt  pares."  It 
shows,  hojn^ever,  that  the  phrase  was 
current;  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  translate 
it. 
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Marrow  Ib  alao  ased  for  Btrength,  or 
internal  ?igour : 

Now  the  time  is  fluih 
When  cronching  huutoip,  in  the  hearer  strong. 
Cries  of  itself,  no  more.  Timori  of  A.,  r,  S. 

fThe  moon's  my  eonstsnt  mistress. 
And  the  lovely  owl  my  mmrrow. 

in/ aW  Z)roU<Ty,  1689.  p.  ISl. 

MARRY,  intety.  lu  many  inatauces  a 
corruption  of  Marie,  as  an  assevera- 
tion confirmed  by  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Thus  Coles  says, 
** Marry  [oath]  per  Mariam."  Such 
18  the  origin  of  marry  come  up,  origi- 
nally marry  guep^  gip,  or  gup.  But 
of  guep,  gip,  or  gup,  what  is  the 
origin  i  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  go  up,  which  it  seems  was  con- 
temptuous. Thus  the  children  said 
to  Eiisha,  **go  up,  thoa  bald-head, 
go  up**  2  Kings,  ii,  23. 
Marry  guep  was  undoubtedly  an  in- 
terjection of  contempt : 


Is  any  man  offended  f  marry  grp 

lotb  youT  jaaesnip 

/.  Taylor's  Motto]  p.  4i. 


With  a  horse-night  cap,  doth  your  jadeship  skip ! 


I  thought  th'  hadst  soom*d  to  budge  a  step 
For  fear.«^Qttolh  £ccho,  tHony  guep. 

Ben  Jon  son  has  marry  gip  : 

Marry-gip,  goody  She-Justioe,  mistress  Frenrh  hood. 

V         Barth.  Fair,  act  i. 
tFair  and  sofUy  ion  at  her,  «i«rry  gap,  pray  keep 


your  distanre,  and  make  a  fine  leg  evt-rv  lime  you 

rfiandsonily. 
Unnatural  Mother,  1698. 


■peak  to  her ;  besore  you  behave  yourself  handsonih 


Marry  come  up,  is  now  used  instead 
of  Mary  go  up.    See  Mary. 

tlW.  t.  Oive  my  son  time,  Mr.  Jolly  ?  marry  eonu 
^p Cowley**  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  1663. 

MARRY  TRAP.  Apparently  a  kind  of 
proverbial  exclamation,  as  much  as  to 
say,  •*  By  Mary,**  you  are  caught.  It 
might  be  particularly  used  when  a 
man  was  caught  by  a  bailiff,  or  nut- 
hook  ;  but  the  phrase  wants  further 
illustration : 

Be  aviz'd,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours ;  I  win  say 
marry  trap,  with  yon,  if  you  run  the  nuthook^ 
humour  on  me.  Merry  W.  W.,  i,  1. 

f  MARSHALL.  A  common  corruption 
of  martial. 

His  soft,  milde,  and  genUe  inclination  in  his  ripe 
yeeres,  and  his  indisposition  to  marskaU  affaires. 

Taylor's  Workes,lSSO. 
Which  when  Vespasian  and  youne  Titas  saw. 
They  cride  kill,  kill,  use  speed  and  marskaU  law. 

Ibid, 

MART,  s.  War.  Originally  for  Mars, 
the  god  of  war;  and  so  ased  by 
Spenser : 

Come  both,  and  with  you  bring  triumphant  Mart, 

]u  loves  and  gentle  jollities  arrayd, 

After  his  murdrous  spoils.  F.  Q.,  I,  3,  Induct. 


It  was  always  a  poetical  word,  and 
does  not  appear  erer  to  have  been 
common  otherwise : 

And  cryd,  these  fools  thus  under  foot  I  tread 
That  dare  contend  with  me  in  equal  taarL 

Fairf.  Tas$o,  fi,  36. 
My  fiither  (on  whose  face  he  durst  not  look 
In  equal  wtart)  by  his  fraud  circumvented. 
Became  his  captive.  Mass.  Baeif.  Lorn,,  ii.  7. 

Bat  if  thou  long  for  wane,  or  young  lulus  seeke 
By  manly  mart  to  purchase  praise,  and  give  his  foes 
the  gleeke.  2Vir6€rv.  (W^f  Bf,,  F  6  b. 

It  was  probably  this  usage  of  mart 
that  led  so  many  authors  to  use  letters 
of  mart,  instead  of  marque;  sup- 
posing it  to  mean  letters  of  wary 
whereas  it  really  comes  from  mareha. 
Under  this  persuasion,  Drayton  pat 
"  scripts  of  mart"  as  equivalent : 

All  men  of  war,  with  scripts  of  mart  that  went. 

And  had  command  the  coast  of  France  to  keep. 
The  coming  of  a  navy  to  prevent 

Battle  i^Agimantrt^  P.  IS. 

But  see  Letteks  of  mart. 
To  MART,  o.     To  sell  or  traffic ;  from 
the  substantire  mart,  a  market. 

I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedler's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  lier  acceptance ;  you  hare  let  him  go 
And  nothing  marted  with  liim.  Wint.  TaU,  re,  S. 

To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold.  Jml.  Cms.,  iv,  S. 

So  Marston : 

Once  Albion  lived  in  such  a  cmell  age. 

That  men  did  hold  by  servile  villenage, 

Poore  brats  were  slaves,  of  bone-men  that  were  horae. 

And  marted,  sold.  Scourge  of  FiUemie,  1, 2. 

Mr.   Todd  quotes  also   bishop  Hall 
for  it. 
To  MARTEL,  v.     To  hammer;    from 
marteau,  French.     Used  as  a  neuter 
verb. 

Her  dreadful  weapon  she  to  him  addrest. 
Which  on  his  helmet  martelled  so  hard. 
That  made  him  low  incline  his  lofty  crest. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  vii,  4S. 

MAHTERN,  «.  The  animal  more  com- 
monly called  a  martin.  Marte,  French. 
A  kind  of  weasel.  Mustela  foina, 
Linn. 

The  pole-cat  mortem,  and  the  rich-skin*d  Inoem, 
I  know  to  chase.         B.  and  Ft.  Beggar's  Busk,  in,  S. 
tl  give  unto  Humphrey  Bourchier,  my  son,  my  gown 
of  tawny  damask  nurred  with  jennets,  and  my  coat  of 
black  velvet  furred  with  snartems. 

Test.  Vetust.,  p.  6S8. 

MARTIALIST,  s,  A  martial  person,  a 
soldier.  This  word  was  once  yery 
common,  and  is  amply  exemplified  by 
Mr.  Todd. 

He  was  a  swain  whom  all  the  ^ces  kist, 
A  brave,  heroick,  worthy  wutrtialist. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  i,  5. 
And  straine  the  maeicke  muses  to  rehearse 
The  high  exploits  of  Jove-borne  martinVtsts. 

FiU  Geffrey  an  Sir  iV.  Drake. 
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MARTLEMAS,  t.  A  corruption  of 
Martin-mas ;  that  is,  the  feaat  of  St. 
Martin,  which  falls  on  the  11th  of 
Noyember.  Falstaff  is  jocularly  so 
called,  as  being  in  the  decline,  as  the 
year  is  at  that  season : 

And  how  doth  the  Marllemat  your  matter. 

Martlemas  was  the  customary  time 
for  hanging  up  provisions  to  dry, 
which  had  been  salted  for  winter  pro- 
vision ;  as  our  ancestors  lived  chiefly 
apon  salted  meat  in  the  spring,  the 
winter-fed  cattle  not  being  fit  for  use. 

And  warn  him  not  to  cast  his  wanton  eyne 
On  crosser  bacon,  or  salt  haberdine ; 
Or  £ried  flitches  of  some  smoked  beeve, 
Hang'd  on  a  wrilhen  wythe  since  Mariin*t  ete. 

HaU,  Sat.i  B.  iv,  S.  4. 

So  Tusser : 

fbr  Easter,  at  MartilnuUj  hang  np  a  beefe ; 
With  that  and  the  like,  yer  [ere]  graase  beef  come  in, 
Thy  folke  shall  look  cheerely,  when  others  look  thin. 

Novtmb,,  1 11. 
Yon  shall  have  wafer-cakes  your  fill, 
A  piece  of  beef  hung  np  since  Martlemas, 
Mutton,  and  real.         Qwrgt  a  Oretm,  O.  PI.,  iii,  48. 

At  this  feast  it  was  common  to  sell 
rings  of  copper  gilt,  which  were  given 
as  fairings  or  love-tokens.  These  are 
often  alluded  to : 

Like  St.  Martin'*  ringst  that  are  faire  to  the  eye,  and 
have  a  rich  outside,  but  if  a  man  break  them  asunder 
and  looke  into  them,  they  are  nothing  but  brasse  and 
copper.  Compter's  Commonw.,  1917,  p-  28. 

I  doubt  whether  all  be  gold  that  eliatereth,  sith  saint 
Martin's  rings  be  but  copper  wiUiin,  though  they  be 
gilt  without,  saves  the  goiasmith. 

Plain  FerdwaU,  cited  in  Brands  Pop,  Antiq., 
ii,M,4toed. 

See  in  Alchemy. 
MARVEDI,  or  MARAVEDI.     A  small 
Spanish  coin.      Maravedi,  Spanish. 
Tlieir  value  was  about  half  a  farthing. 
Sieevenit  Diet, 

Beftue  not  a  marteHs,  a  blank. 

Middlet.  Span.  Oips^.  ii,  1. 
If  yon  distrust  hii  word,  take  mine,  which  will  pass 
in  Spain  for  more  maravediest  than  the  best  squire's 
in  England  for  brthing  tokens. 

T.  EegwoodPs  CiaU.fir  Beauty,  ii,  1. 

MARY,  intery.  An  abbreviated  oath, 
meaning  by  the  Virgin  Mary;  cor- 
rupted afterwards  to  marry,  as  above. 
See  Marey. 

Marie,  fie  on  him,  fie  t 
Body  of  our  Lord,  is  he  come  into  the  oountrref 

New  Customs,  O.  PI.,  i,  975. 
But  what  shall  he  learn?    Mary,  to  shoot  noughtlie. 

Asckam,  Toxoph.,  p.  115. 

f  MARY.  A  not  uncommon  corruption 
of  marrow  :  so  we  have  mary-bone* 

Age.  You  knowe  that  the  wordeof  God  is  a  two  edged 
sworde,  and  entreth  Uironch  (saveth  saith  Faule) 
eren  to  tiie  dividing  asuniter  of  the  soole  and  the 
spirit^  and  of  the  jovntes,  and  the  marie. 

tforlKbrooke  against  Dicing,  1577- 


Ttk9  and  make  almond  milke  with  the  broth  of  beefo 
matj'bones,  and  of  a  cocke  that  is  well  boyled. 

Pathway  ofHeaith,  bL  L 
Some  more  deront  clownes,  partly  greasing 
When  he's  almost  come  to  the  blessing. 
Prepare  their  staves,  and  rise  at  once, 
Say'ng  Amen,  off  their  mary-bones. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1665. 

MARY  AMBREE.    See  Ambbee. 

MARY-BUDS,  t.  The  flowers  of  the 
mary-gold,  which  were  remarked  to 
open  in  the  morning,  and  shut  up  in 
the  evening. 

And  winking  mary-iuds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes.  Cymb.,  ii,  8. 

MARY-MAS.  The  feast  of  the  Annuo- 
ciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  25th 
of  March.  The  Marymaa  fast  was 
the  preceding  day,  the  24  th,  that  feast, 
like  others,  being  preceded  by  a 
fast. 

At  fast  or  loose,  with  my  Giptian,  I  meane  to  have  a 

cast, 
Tenne  to  one  I  read  his  fortune  by  the  Marymas  fast. 
Pirsi  Part  of  Promos  and  Cassandra, 
ii,  5,  6  Plays,  i,  24. 

MAS.  A  colloquial  abbreviation  of 
master. 

And  you,  wuu  broker. 
Shall  hare  a  feeling.       B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  ii,  -I. 

Mas  Bartolomew  Burst, 
One  that  hath  been  a  citizen,  since  a  courtier. 
And  now  a  gamester.  Ibid.,  New  Inn,  iii,  1. 

I  carouse  to  Prisius,  and  brinch  yon  mas  Speranlus. 

Lyly's  M.  Bombie,  ii,  1. 

Hence  also  mashyp  was  used  fur 
mastership : 

You  may  peroeyre  by  the  wordes  he  gave 
He  taketh  your  mashyp  but  for  a  knave. 

^<wrP«,O.Pl.,i,79. 
Sir,  I  beseech  your  mashyp  to  be 
As  good  aa  ye  can  be  unto  me.  Ibid.,  p.  98. 

I  find  it  also  in  the  plural,  written 
masse,  for  masters : 

And  now  to  you,  gentle-craft,  tou  masH  shoemakers. 
Qreent^s  Quip,  gre.,  Harl,  Misc.,  t,  411. 

f  MASH.     All  to  mash,  i.  e.,  all  to  bits. 

Hold  thy  hand,  hold  thv  hand,  said  Bobin  Hood, 

And  let  our  quarrel  rail ; 
for  here  we  may  thrash  our  bones  aU  to  mash. 

And  get  no  coin  at  all. 

Ballad  cfBoHn  Hood  and  the  Tanner. 

fJo  MASKER.  To  confuse ;  to  stupify. 

Where,  after  they  had  seized  into  their  hands  and 
earryed  away  honshold-stuffe  of  much  worth,  because 
they  of  the  house  being  sodainelT  taken,  and  their 
wits  maskered,  had  not  defended  the  master  therof, 
slew  a  number,  and  before  retume  of  the  day-]ight 
departed  and  went  their  wayes  a  great  pace. 

Hottan£s  Ammatuts  MarcetUnus,  1606. 

MASKERY,  s.  Masking,  masquerad- 
ing. 

And,  Celio,  pry'thea  let  it  be  thv  care  to>night 

To  luive  some  pretty  show  to  solemnize 

Our  high  installment}  some  musick,  maskery. 

Malcontent,  O.  TL,  if,  97. 
All  these  presentments 
Were  only  maskeries,  and  wore  false  faces. 

Bnenge  of  Busty  UAmhcis,  C  3,  cit.  Cap 
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MASKIN,  A  dimmutire  of  mass;  aa 
Malkin  of  Mall,  and  Peterkin  of 
Peter,  &c. 

By  the  maskin,  metboaght  they  were  to  indeed. 

Chapu,  Mmy-day,  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  p.  M. 

MASKS.  Black  masks  were  frequently 
worn  by  ladies  in  public  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare,  particularly,  and  per* 
haps  universally,  at  the  theatres. 
They  are  expressly  mentioned  here : 

We  etand  here  for  an  epilogue ; 
Ladies,  yoar  bounties  first ;  the  rest  will  follow : 
For  women's  favours  are  a  leading  alms. 
If  yon  be  pleas'd  look  cheerly,  throw  your  eves 
Out  at  your  wuukt.       B,  ^  Fl.  Be^ar't  £u*k,  act  t. 

Shakespeare  is  thought  twice  to  have 
made  the  speakers  iu  bis  drama  allude 
to  the  masks  of  the  audience;  but, 
in  the  first  instance,  *' these  black 
masks^*  might  possibly  mean  "such 
as  these/'  supposing  Isabella  to  have 
one  on  at  the  time : 

As  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  ensltield  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could  display 'd.      ilns.  for  Meas,,  ii,  4 
These  happy  uuuks  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows. 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair. 

Bom.  and  Jul.,  i,  1. 

Hence,  if  a  theatrical  company  had 
not  a  boy  or  young  man,  who  could 
perform  a  woman's  part,  the  character 
might  be  performed  in  a  mask,  which, 
being  a  fashion  so  much  iu  use,  gave 
no  uncommon  appearance  in  the 
scene.  Quince  proposes  this  expe- 
dient to  Flute,  in  Mids.  Night's  Dr. : 

Fl.  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman,  I  have  a  beard 
coming.  Quin.  That's  all  one ;  you  shall  play  it  in  a 
mask,  and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will,     i,  2. 

The  mistakes  of  persons,  in  the  comic 
drama,  were  often  made  more  pro- 
bable than  they  now  seem,  by  this 
custom.  The  mask  was  partly  worn 
to  preserye  the  complexion  : 

But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-ghiss, 
Aud  threw  her  sun-expirlling  mask  away, 
The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
Audpinch'd  the  lilly-tincture  of  hi-r  face. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  aa  I. 

Two  Genii,  of  Vtr.,  iii,  8. 

Rosaline  has  a  moLsk  on,  in  Love's 
Labour  Lost : 


B\nm.  Now  fair  befall  jour  mask  I 
Bos.  Fair  fall  the  face  it  covers  I 


u,  1. 


fMASTER-PRlZE.      The  best  trick  or 
move,  in  wrestling. 

It  behoved  him  to  play  his  master-prise  in  the  begin- 
ning, which  he  did  to  the  life,  for  he  had  divers 
opinions,  humours  and  affections  to  grapple  « iih,  as 
well  as  nations,  and  'tis  a  very  calm  sea  when  no 
billow  rises.  Wilson's  James  I. 

tMASTER-VEIN.     A  principal  artery. 

To  staunch  blood  when  a  maister  vaine  is  cut. 

Pathway  to  Health,  bL  1. 


tMASTERFUL.    Arbitrary ;  wilful. 

Ha  became  a  wut»UtfuU  theefe  amongst  tlieoa. 

KmolUs'  Hist,  qftke  Titrks,  10OS. 

fM  ASTERY.  To  prove  mastery,  to  try 
who  was  strongest. 

He  would  often  times  nm,  leape^  and  pnws  wuuienet 
with  his  chiefe  eourtiers. 

KnolUs*  History  <^  the  Tttrks,  160S. 

MASTLIN,  or  MASLIN.  Anything 
composed  of  mixed  materials,  instead 
of  being  formed  of  one  kind  only ;  as, 
metal  of  different  ores  united,  or  bread 
made  of  different  kinds  of  grain.  Dr. 
Johnson  supposes  it  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  miseellane;  but  it  is  rather 
from  the  Dutch  masteluyn:  or,  if 
messelin  was  the  original  form,  it 
might  be  from  the  old  French  m6sler, 

Slor  brass,  nor  copper,  nor  mastUn,  nor  mineraL 

LiHfftia,  O.  PL,  T,  193. 
The  tone  it  commended  for  grain. 

Yet  bread  made  of  beaus  tliey  do  eat: 
The  tother  for  one  loaf  hath  twain. 
Of  mastUns  of  rte  and  of  wheat. 

Tusser^  chq>.  liu,  p.  1 10. 

The  mixed  grain  itself  was  called 
mastliUf  before  it  was  made  into  bread; 
particularly  rye  and  wheat.  See 
Minshew,  &c.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
Tusser  means  *'  a  loaf  made  of  meist- 
line,  and  particularly  such  masilin  as 
is  composed  of  rye  and  wheat." 
fMASTY.     A  mastiff. 

So,  for  their  yong  our  mastp  currs  wil  fights 
Eagerly  bark,  bristle  their  backs,  and  bite. 

Du  Bartms. 
The  true-bred  masty  shows  not  his  teeth,  nor  opens, 
TiU  he  bites.  The  Unfortunate  Usurfer,  166S. 

MATCHLESS,  a.  Not  matched,  un- 
like; perhaps  peculiar  to  this  pas- 
sage: 

Als  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she  double^ 
WiUi  malekUsse  eares  deformed  and  distort. 

Spens.  F,  Q.,  IV,  i,  28, 

To  MATE.  V.  To  confound,  stupify, 
and  overpower ;  from  mater,  French, 
of  the  same  meaning,  and  that  from 
mattus,  low  Latin  for  stupid,  or 
matare,  to  confound  ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  some,  is  itself  derived  from  the 
Persian  mat,  meaning  dead,  or  van- 
quished, and  adopted  in  the  expres- 
sion check-mate,  in  the  game  of  chess, 
and  the  corresponding  term  in  other 
languages.  Salmasius  shows  traces 
of  mat  tits,  even  in  good  Latinity. 
(See  Menage,  in  Mater,)  But  Er- 
nestus  does  not  admit  the  reading  of 
Cicero  on  which  it  is  chiefly  founded. 
Turnebus  found  mattus,  tristis,  in  a 
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very  old  Lado  Glossary  in  MS.  Fid. 
Advers.,  xxviii,  6.  To  amate  seems 
only  another  form  of  the  same  word. 

Lmc.  Whiit,  are  toq  mad,  that  yon  do  reason  lo  f 
S.  Ami.  Not  mad,  bnt  mated  i  how,  1  do  not  know. 

Com.  qf  Errors t  iii,  2. 

Again: 

I  think  Ton  are  all  mated^  or  stark  mad.  /iii.,  ▼,  1. 
If  J  mind  ahe  has  muUed^  and  amax'd  my  sight. 

Mach.t  r,  6. 
For  that  is  good  deceit. 
Which  mai^i  him  first,  that  first  intendaadeceit. 

2  Hot.  ri  iii,  1. 

To  deject : 

Enaample  make  of  him  yoar  haplesae  joy. 
And  of  myself  now  nuiied,  as  ye  see. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  I.  ix,  IS. 

To  terrify : 

His  eyes  saw  no  terrour,  nor  eare  heard  any  martial 
sound,  bnt  that  they  mnltiplied  the  hidionsuesse  of 
it  to  his  mated  mind  Pembr.  Jrcad.,  Ill,  p.  249. 

To  baffle  or  defeat : 

Bicanse  of  their  great  forces,  wisdome,  and  good 
gorernment,  they  might  easily  have  mated  his  enter- 
prise in  Italy.        CmnineSj  by  Datut,  D  d  2,  cit.  Cap. 

To  puzzle : 

Your  wine  mates  them,  they  undeistand  it  not ; 
But  they  have  very  good  capacity  in  ale. 

Yke  Wits,  O.  PI.,  viii,  49S. 

Here  it  is  used  with  evident  allusion 
to  check -mate : 

Upon  the  pagan's  brow  gare  such  a  blow. 

As  would,  no  doubt,  have  made  him  checkt  and  mated^ 

Save  that  (as  1  to  you  before  rehearst) 

His  armour  was  nut  easie  to  be  pearst. 

Uarringt.  Ariosto,  xxiv. 

fMATRICULAR-BOOK.      A  book  in 

which  the  names  of   students  were 

enrolled. 
MATRIMONY,  9.    Wife.      See  Wed- 

LOCK,  which  was    more    commonly 

used  in  that  sense. 

Restore  my  matrimony  nndefilcd. 

B.  /-  Fl.  Little  Fr.  Lawy.,  Act  iv. 

Matrimonium  is  used  sometimes  in 
Latin  for  uxor;  as,  "severiusque 
matrimonia  sua  viri  coercerent,  cum 
Dullis  dotis  frsenis  tenerentur." 
Justin.,  IV,  3.  But  it  is  not  so  used 
by  the  purest  authors.  Suetonius  in 
Calig.,  25,  is  quoted  for  it. 
MATTACHIN,  or  MATACHIN.  "A 
dance  with  swords,  in  which  they 
fenced  and  struck  at  one  another  as 
in  real  action,  receiving  the  blows  on 
their  bucklers,  and  keeping  time. 
So  called  from  matar,  to  kill,  be- 
cause they  seem  to  kill  one  another.*' 
Steeven8*8  Spanish  Dictionary.  They 
who  suppose  it  Italian,  have  derived 
it  from  ma^^o  ;  but  it  is  surely  Spanish. 
See  Matassin,  in  Menages  French 
Origiues,  and  Matto,  in  his  Italian. 


These  dancers  were  commonly  marked ; 
and  some  Italian  dictionaries  define 
it  merely  as  a  dance  in  masks;  as, 
for  instance,  Antonini.  See  Macha- 
CBINA.  Mr.  Douce  thus  speaks  of  it : 
"  It  was  well  known  in  France  and 
Italy,  by  the  name  of  the  dance  of 
fools  or  matachins,  who  were  habited 
in  short  jackets,  with  gilt-paper 
helmets,  long  streamers  tied  to  their 
shoulders,  and  bells  to  their  legs. 
They  carried  in  their  hands  a  sword 
and  buckler,  with  which  they  made 
a  clashing  noise,  and  performed  vari- 
ous quick  and  sprightly  evolutions.'* 
Douce,  Illustr.  o/Sh.,  ii,  435. 

Bo  kill  your  nnde,  do,  but  that  I'm  patient. 

And  not  a  cholerick,  old,  teasty  fool, 

Like  to  your  father,  I'd  dance  a  mattachin  with  yon. 

Should  make  you  sweat  your  best  blood  for't,  I  would. 

And,  it  may  be,  I  will.  B.  and  Fl.  Elder  Brother,  v,  1. 

It  is  evident  that  by  ''dancing  a 
mattachin"  he  there  means  to  imply 
fighting  a  duel,  which  sufficiently 
marks  the  military  nature  of  the  dance. 
So  also  other  authorities : 

So  as  whoever  saw  a  malaekin  dance  to  imitate  fij^ht- 
ing,  this  was  a  fi(;ht  that  did  imitate  the  matachin : 
for  thev  bein^  but  three  that  fought,  every  one  had 
two  acfversanes  striking  him,  who  strook  the  third, 
and  revenging  perhaps  that  of  him  which  he  had 
received  of  the  other.  Pembr.  Aread.,  I,  p.  63. 

It  should  seem,  by  the  above  passage, 
that  three  was  the  number  of  dancers 
for  the  matachin. 

One  time  he  daunced  the  matachine  dannce  in  armonr, 
(0  with  what  a  grocefull  dexteritiel)  i  think  to 
make  me  see  that  he  had  been  brought  un  in  such 
exercises.  /&.,  II,  p.  116. 

Lad.  We  have  brought  you  a  masK. 
Flam.  A  tHataehiue  it  seems,  by  your  drawn  swords. 

IFhite  Devil,  O.  PL,  vi,  8fl7. 

It  is  there,  indeed,  erroneously 
printed  machine,  but  the  old  quarto 
1612  has  matachine,  rightly.  See 
Capell's  School,  p.  115.  Drayton 
speaks  of  '' wanton matachines"  but 
he  evidently  mistook  their  nature. 
Muses'  Ehjs.,  vi,  p.  1493. 

tTbat  the  citizens  of  the  high  court  grow  rich  by 
simplicitio;  bnt  those  of  London  by  simple  craft. 
That  life,  death,  and  time,  doe  with  short  cudgels 
dunce  the  matachine.  That  those  which  dwell  under 
the  zona  torrida  are  troubled  with  more  damps  then 
those  of  frigida.  Overburif'j  Characters,  1615. 

\Avar.  Wliat's  this,  a  masque  ? 

Hind.  A  matachin  yon'l  find  it. 

Prince  of  Priggs  Betels,  1658. 

tMAUDLIN. 

And  when  he  had  all  the  Javce  out  of  them,  of 
which  be  made  some  pottle  or  urinke,  he  caused  the 
sicke  gentleman  to  dnnke  off  a  maudlin  cupfuU,  and 
willed  his  wife  to  give  him  of  that  same  at  momiuR, 
uuone,  aud  night.  Jests  of  George  Peele,  n.  a. 
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iiAVQKR,  adv.  Id  spite  of.  Malgri^ 
French.  This  word  has  not  been 
yery  long  disused.  Spenser  wrote 
it  maulgre, 

I  love  thee  lo,  that  matigre  aU  thy  pride. 
Nor  wit,  nor  reaaoo,  can  my  passion  hide. 

Twelfth  Nigki,m,  I. 
Not  have  his  aitter  I    Cricca,  1  will  httTeiilayia, 
Mntgrg  his  head.  Albunuuv,  0.  PL,  tU,  lU. 

Dr.  Jortin  thought  that  Spenser 
Bometimes  used  it  as  an  imprecation  ; 
ashete: 

Ne  deeme  thy  force  hy  fortune's  doorae  m^nst, 
That  hath  lnuuurrt  her  spight)  thus  low  me  laid  in 
duat.  F.  q.,U,  w,li. 

Certainly  we  cannot  in  that  place  in- 
terpret it  "  notwithstanding  her 
spite  ;'*  for  it  is,  in  consequence  of 
hrr  spite.  If  we  may  explain  it 
*' curse  on  her  spite,*'  the  sense  is 
consistent.  So  here  also,  where  it  is 
interposed  singly,  according  to  Spen- 
ser's own  pointing  : 

But  froward  fortone,  and  too  forward  night» 
Such  happiness  did,  maulffret  to  me  spieht. 

#.  C.,III,t,7. 

As  a  confirmation  we  may  remark, 
that  maugrier^  in  old  French,  meant 
to  curse.  See  Roquefort  and  La- 
combe.  £Uevhere  Spenser  employs 
maugre  in  the  common  wav,  as  in 
F.  Q.,  Ill,  iv,  15,  VI,  iv,  40'. 
tMAUORE,  «.     Harm. 

I  thought  no  mawgrtf  I  tolde  it  for  a  hourde. 

Barclay's  FyfU  Bglog,  n.  d. 

MAVIS,  «.  The  thrush ;  properly  tlie 
song-thrush,  as  distinguished  from 
the  screech- thrush  or  large  missel- 
thrush.     See   Montagu's   Omitholo- 

^  gical    Dictionary.     Hence  this   dis- 

'  tinction. 

The  thrush  replyea,  the  man»  descant  plavs. 

Spent.  EpUkal^\.^\. 
So  doth  the  cuckow,  when  the  matis  sings. 
Begin  his  w^itless  note  apace  to  chatter. 

Spniser,  Sonnet  84 
When  to  the  mirthful  merle  the  wuruliug  mavis  sinn. 

Drayt.,  xiv,  p.  981. 

It  is  still  a  current  name  for  that  bird 
in  Scotland : 

In  yain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw. 
The  Mutns  and  the  lint-white  sine> 

B.  Bums,  Poem,  p.  888. 

Mr.  Todd's  conjecture  that  it  meant 
the  male  thrush  is  therefore  erroneous. 
See  these  birds  distinguished  also  in 
Holmes's  Acad,  of  Armory,  B.  II, 
ch.  xii,  §  73. 

tTurdtts.  KixAa,  iccxXi|.     Grive.  tourd  oiaeau  du 
nette.    A  thrush :  a  mtmsu :  a  biackebird. 

NowuncUUor,  1585. 


tHts  banket,  loractimes  is  creene  beanea,  and 
Nuts,  pourta,  plumbea,  apples,  as  they  are  in 
His  muaicke  waytes  on  him  in  erery  bush. 
The  mamst  bnlfinch,  blackbird  and  the  Uirnah  ; 
The  monntine  larke  sings  in  the  kiftr  sky. 
And  robin.reabrest  makea  bim  melody. 

Tavlo^s  JForhs,  1630. 
IThe  swallow,  martin,  lennet,  and  the  ihniah, 
I1ie  mavis  that  sings  sweetly  in  the  bush.  Fiid, 

MAUMET,  s»  A  puppet ;  a  corruption 
of  mammet,  which  seems  to  have  led 
to  the  notion  tliat  it  referred  to  Ma- 
homet. 

O  God  that  erer  any  man  should  look 
Upon  this  moMwiet,  and  not  laurt  at  him. 

l>tmb  Kniffkt,  O.  PI.,  ir,  465. 
And  where  I  meet  your  maumet  g(Mls,  I'll  awing  *em 
Thus  o'er  my  head,  and  kick  'em  into  puddlea. 

B.  and  FL  Island  Pwimeess,  it,  6. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  thought  that  Chaucer 
used  maumetrie  for  Mahometanism  ; 
it  may,  however,  mean  in  that  place 
idolatry  in  general.  Cant.  T.,  4656. 
See  Mammet. 
MAUND,  «.  A  basket.  Mand,  Saxon, 
The  word  is  also  Dutch  and  old 
French.  See  Mand,  and  Manne,  in 
Cotgrave. 

A  thousand  farours  from  a  mnnnd  she  drew. 

Skakesp.  Lover's  CompL,  Supply  i,  7-43. 
With  a  mauiul  charg'o  with  houshold  mercnandize. 

HaU,  Sat.,  iv,  2,  p.  60. 
And  in  a  little  maund,  being  made  of  oziers  small, 
Wliich  serveth  him  to  do  full  many  a  thing  withall. 
He  very  choicely  sorts  his  simples  got  abroad. 

Brayt.  PolyoU.,  xiii,  p.  919. 
Btrhold  fbr  us  the  naked  graces  stay. 
With  wuuimis  of  roses  for  to  strew  the  way. 

Serriek's  Poewu,  p.  308. 

Hence,  Maundy  Thursday,  the  day 
preceding  Good  Friday,  on  which  the 
king  distributes  alms  to  a  certain 
number  of  poor  persons  at  Whitehall, 
so  named  from  the  maunds  in  which 
the  gifts  were  contained.  See  Spel- 
man,  and  others.  Maundie  is  used 
by  the  last-cited  author  for  alms. 

All's  gone,  and  death  hath  taken 

Awny  fromua 

Our  maundie,  thus 
The  wiUdowes  staml  forsaken. 

Herrick,  Saered  Poewu,  p.  4Z. 

To  MAUND,  V.  To  beg ;  perhaps  ori- 
ginally from  begging  with  a  basket  to 
receive  victuals  or  other  gifts. 

A  rogue. 
A  very  canter  I,  sir,  one  that  mounds 
Upon  the  pad.  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  N.,  act  ii. 

To  maund  upon  the  pad  meant,  in 
the  cant  language,  to  beg  on  the 
highway ;  nevertheless,  it  might  have 
originated  as  above  conjectured.  See 
B.  &  Fl.  Beggar's  Bush,  ii,  1. 
To   MAUNDER,    v.     To    mutter,  or 
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grumble ;  supposed  by  Dr.  Johnson 
to  be  from  maudire,  French. 

Tbe  house  perfom'd,  I  now  ihall  take  my  pleuure. 
And  not  my  neighbour  jiutice  maunder  Ht  me. 

B,  and  Ft.  RuU  a  Wif«,  ^c,  ui,  1. 

Also,  in  cant  language,  to  beg ;  from 
mound : 

Beg,  beg,  and  keep  oonitables  waking,  wear  out 
stocks  aud  whipoord,  maunder  for  butter-iuilk. 

B.  and  A.  Thierry  and  Tkeodorei,  act  v,  p.  192. 

Thus  we  have  also  a  maunder,  for  a 
beggar;  and  a  maunderer  upon  the 
pad,  a  beggar  who  robbed  also : 

My  noble  Sprin^Unte,  the  great  commander  of  the 
manuJertt  and  king  of  canters. 

Jovial  Crew,  O.  PI.  z,  356. 
I  am  no  such  nipping  Christian,  but  a  maunderer 
upon  the  pad,  1  confess.  Boeuing  Qirl,  O  PL,  vi,  108. 

8ee  the  Glossary  at  the  end  of  the 
play. 

tAs  lor  example,  sappose  a  begger  bo  in  the  shape  or 
forme  of  a  maundering,  or  wandering  souldier,  with 
one  arme,  ley|;e,  or  eye,  or  some  such  maime ;  then 
imagine  that  there  passeth  by  him  some  lord,  knight, 
or  scarce  a  gentleman,  it  makes  no  matter  which, 
then  his  honour,  or  his  worship  shall  be  affronted  in 
this  manner.  Taylor^ §  Worker,  \9&0. 

MAUTHER,  9.  A  girl.  The  word  is 
still  used  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Spelman  derives  it  from  moer,  Danish. 
See  Ray's  South  and  East  Country 
Words.  Sometimes  corrupted  to 
mother.  Its  connection  with  Norfolk 
is  here  marked : 

p.  I  am  a  mother  that  do  want  a  senrice. 

Qu.  O  Uion'rt  a  Norfolk  woman  (cry  thee  merer) 

where  maids  are  mother*,  and  mothers  are  maias. 

R.  Brom^i  Bngl.  Moor,  iii,  1. 

Written  also  modder : 

IVhatf  will  Phillis  then  consume  her  youth  as  an 

aukresse 
Scomiiigdaintie  Venus?  will  Phillis  still  be  a  sio(i<(rr. 
And  not  care  to  be  call'd  by  the  deare-sweete  name 

of  a  mother  f  ji.  Fraunee*s  Ivychurch^  A  4  b. 

Away,  you  talk  like  a  foolish  mouther  I 

B.  Jons.  Aleh.,  ir,  7. 

Kastril  says  it  to  his  sister. 

Aud  Richard  says  to  Kate,  in  Bloom- 

field*s  Suffolk  ballad, 

Wlieu  once  a  gifEling  maufther  yon, 
Aud  1  a  red-fac'd  chubby  boy. 

Rural  Tales,  1803,  p.  5. 
\k  girle,  a  wench,  as  they  say  in  some  pLues,  a 
moather,  pnella. 

Withal^  DietUmarie,  od.  1608,  p.  S73. 

MAW.     A  game  at  cards. 

Discourse  of  nations  plaid  at  maw  aud  chesse. 

Weakest  goes  to  Wall,  D 1. 
Expected  a  set  of  maw  or  prima-vista  from  them. 

Rival  Friends,  cited  by  Steev.  Hen.  YIII,  v,  1. 

Sir  John  Harington  calls  it  ''  heaving 
of  tbe  maw ;^  why  so,  does  not 
appear : 

Then  thirdly  foUow'd  heaving  of  the  smit, 
A  game  without  civility  or  law. 
An  odious  play,  and  yet  in  court  o(l  scene, 
A  sawcy  knave  to  trump  both  king  and  qneene. 

spigr.,  iv,  12. 

See  Strutt,  p.  293. 


This  heaving  was  clearly  some  gro« 
tesque  bodily  action  performed  in  the 
game,  and  deemed  characteristic  of 
it.     Turbervile  says : 

To  checke  at  chesse,  to  heave  at  smv,  at  mack  to 

passe  the  time, 
At  coses  or  at  saunt  to  sit,  or  set  their  rest  at  wims. 

Book  of^tufconrie. 

Hence  it  was,  probably,  that  it  was 
deemed  an  indecorous  game  for  grave 
personages: 

Yet  in  my  opinion  it  were  not  fit  for  them  [scholars] 
to  play  at  stoolball  among  wenches,  nor  at  mum> 
chance  or  mmiip,  with  idle  loose  companions. 

Rainoldes's  Overthrow  of  Stage  Plays,  1S99. 

Many  particulars  of  maw  are  intro- 
duced by  Chapman  in  his  May-day, 
act  T,  but  none  that  throw  any  light 
upon  the  preceding  expression.  It 
is  said  as  a  kind  of  sarcasm  by  a 
nephew  to  his  uncle,  who  is  of  an 
amorous  turn, 

Methoufht  Lucretia  and  I  were  at  mmm;  agune, 
unde,  that  you  can  well  skill  of. 

The  uncle  replies,  rather  pettishly. 

Well,  sir,  I  can  so.  Act  ▼,  p.  108. 

Braithwaite  says,  that  **  in  games  at 
cards,  the  maw  requires  a  qui  eke 
conceit  or  present  pregnancy."  Engl. 
Oent,,  p.  226.  Why,  he  does  not 
sav. 

tSpecially  for  the  giving  signes  of  hys  game  at  mawe, 
a  play  at  cardes  growne  out  of  the  country  from  the 
meanest  into  credite  at  the  oourte  with  the  greatest. 
Arthur  HalVs  Account  of  a  Quarrell,  1576. 
t  A  genUeman  who  did  greatly  stut  and  stammer  iu 
his  speech,  playing  at  mawe,  laid  downe  a  winning 
carde,  and  then  said  unto  his  partener.  How  sa-ay 
ye  now,  wa^was  not  this  ca-ca-ard  pa-as-assing  are- 
we-weU  la-a4iyd.  Yes  (answered  tl/other),  it  is  well 
layd,  but  yet  it  needes  not  lialfe  this  cackling. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 
f  Hee  is  no  gamester,  neither  at  dice,  or  cards,  yet 
there  is  not  any  man  within  forty  miles  of  his  head, 
that  can  play  with  him  at  maw. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

MAY,  8,    A  maid.    A  word  borrowed 
from  Chaucer  and  his  time. 

The  fairest  may  she  was  that  ever  went, 
Her  like  she  has  not  left  behind,  I  weene. 

Spenser,  8h.  EdL,No9^  v.  89. 
Fayre  Britton  mays. 
Wary  and  wise  in  all  thy  wayes, 
Never  seekinge  nor  finding  peers. 

Puttenh.  Parihs»,,  par.  6. 
Syr  Gauline  loveth  her  best  of  all, 


But  nothine  durst  he  jaye, 

5nis 
But  deerlye  he  bvda  inis  may. 


Ne  descreeve 


counsayle  to  no  man, 
tnis  ntay. 

Percy's  Bel,  i,  p.  43. 

In  the  Glossary  Percy  says,  "may^ 
for  msLid,  rhythmi  gratid ;**  but  it  is 
no  such  thing.  It  is  an  old,  autho- 
rised word,  no  less  so  than  maid.'  In 
a  very  old  song,  printed  by  Ritson, 
we  read  of  '^The   feyreat   mag  in 
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towne"  (Anc.  Songs,  p.  25)  ;  where 
no  rhyme  required  it. 
MAY- DAY.  The  custom  of  going  out 
into  the  fields  early  on  May-day,  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  spring,  was 
observed  by  all  ranks  of  people. 
'*  Edwarde  Hall  hath  noted,"  says 
Stowe,  '*  that  K.  Henry  the  Eighth, 
in  the  7th  of  his  raigne,  on  May-day 
in  the  morning,  with  queene  Katheren 
his  wife,  rode  a  Maying  from  Green- 
witch  to  the  high  ground  of  Shooter's 
hill."  Survey  of  Lond.,  p.  72. 
Where  some  curious  sports  then  de- 
Tised  for  him  are  described.  Stowe 
says  also,  *'  In  the  moneth  of  May 
the  citizens  of  London  of  all  estates, 
lightly  in  every  parish,  or  sometimes 
two  or  tbre  parishes  together,  had 
their  several  Mayings,  and  did  fetch 
in  May-poles,"  &c.  Page  73.  The 
citizens  were  much  attached  to  this 
recreation,  which  was,  indeed,  a  very 
natural  and  salutary  one. 

Prey,  sir,  be  patient;  'tis  as  much  impossible 
(Unless  we  sweep  them  from  tliedoor  with  cannons) 
To  scatter  them,  as  'tis  to  make  them  sleep 
On  May-day  morning,  which  will  never  be. 

Henry  VIII,  v,  3. 
He  will  not  let  me  see  a  mnstering, 
Kor  in  a  May-day  morning  fetch  in  May. 

Four  Prentien  ofL.,  O.  PI.,  vi,  481. 

See  Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  chap. 
ZZY.  These  is  a  masque  for  May- 
day in  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  y,  213, 
Wh.     See  III  May-day. 

tMAYOR'S-POSTS.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  erect  painted  posts  at 
the  door  of  the  mayor's  house.  This 
practice  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by 
our  old  writers. 

MAZE  IN  TUTTLE.     See  Tuttle. 

MAZER,  s,  A  bowl,  or  goblet.  It  has 
usually  been  derived  from  maeser, 
which  in  Dutch  means  maple,  or  a 
knot  of  the  maple  wood ;  whence  it 
has  been  concluded  to  have  meant 
originally  a  wooden  goblet,  and  to 
have  been  applied  afterwards,  less 
properly,  to  those  of  other  and  more 
valuable  matter.  But  Du  Cange  gives 
a  more  curious  account  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  it  was  in  its  oiigin 
the  appellation  for  cups  of  value. 
The  amount  of  what  he  says  is,  that 
murrhinunif  or  murreumy  the  ancient 


name  for  the  most  valuable  kind  of 
cups,  made  of  a  substance  now 
unknown,  continued  in  the  darker 
ages  to  be  applied  to  those  of  fine 
glass,  which  had  been  at  first  formed 
iu  imitation  of  the  murrhine.  This 
word,  by  various  corruptions,  became 
mardrinum,  masdrinum,  mazerinum, 
from  which  latter  mazer  was  formed. 
The  French  word  madre  is  supposed 
to  have  the  same  origin ;  and  it  is 
applied  still  to  substances  curiously 
variegated  ;  but  at  first  more  particu- 
larly to  the  materials  of  fine  goblets 
(see  Diet,  de  Vieux  Lang.,  T  2),  as 
Hanap  de  madre,  &c.  Thus  we  find 
'*scyphus  pretiosi  mazeris^**  and 
''  cupa  magna  de  mazero,  ornata  pede 
alto,  duolius  circulis,  et  pornellis 
argenteis."  This  much  better  accounts 
for  the  application  of  the  term  to  cups 
of  value,  which  seems  to  always  have 
been  the  prevalent  use.  We  find, 
however,  wooden  mazer.  HarL  Misc., 
vi,  166. 

So  golden  motor  n  ont  suspicion  breed. 
Of  deailly  hcnilocks  poison'd  ptition. 

UalVs  Drjinnce  to  Eutif,  prefixed  to  his  Smtiret. 
A  mighty  maur  buwle  of  wine  was  sett, 
Ai  if  it  had  to  him  been  sacrifide. 

Spent,  F.  C.,  II.  «i,49 

Yet  Spenser  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  derivation  from  maple,  for  he 
speaks  of 

A  nuizer  ywrought  of  the  maple  ware. 

Sktp.  KaL,  Atunut,  t.  S6. 

Great  magnitude  seems  always  one 
property  attriiiuted  to  them ;  as 
Spenser  above,  "a  mighty  mazer,** 
and  the  following  passages:  so  that  a 
major  bowl  might  be  no  improbable 
conjecture,  had  we  no  other  derivation 
established. 

All  that  HYbla's  hives  do  yield 
Were  into  one  broad  maxer  fiU'd.        B,  Jons.,  v,  217. 
The  nrases  from  their  Heliconian  spring 
Their  brimful  maters  to  the  feasting  bnng ; 
When  with  deep  draughts,  out  of  thoae  plenteous 

bov'ls. 
The  jocuud  youth  have  swiird  their  thirsty  souls,  &c. 

Drayt  Ifympk.,  lii,  p.  1464. 

Johnson  has  given  an  instance  of  the 
word  from  Dryden. 

tThey  toke  awav  the  sylver  vessel!. 

And  au  that  tney  myght  get» 
Feces,  masars^  aud  spones, 
Wolde  they  non  forifete.        Sobin  Hood,  i,  32. 
Ah,  T}tiru8, 1  would  wiihall  niv  heart, 
Ev  en  with  the  best  of  ray  carv'd  mazers  part, 
To  hear  him,  as  he  us'd,  divinely  shew 
What  'lis  that  painta  the  divers  colourd  bow. 

JUutdolph's  Poem*,  1613. 
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MAZZARD,  9.  A  head  ;  usually  derived, 
but  with  very  little  probability,  from 
machoire,  French,  which  means  only 
a  jaw.  The  ?ery  quotatioo  from 
Shakespeare  contradicts  it,  where  the 
skull  is  said  to  be  chapless  (that  is, 
without  a  jaw),  and  yet  to  be  knocked 
OTer  the  mazzard  with  a  spade. 
Mr.  Lemon,  who  always  supposes  our 
ancestors  to  have  been  great  Grecians, 
derives  it  from  fAarrOat,  meaning  the 
same  as  machoires  ;  and,  as  it  occurs 
only  in  Hesychius,  was,  to  be  sure, 
wonderfully  ready  for  plain  English- 
men to  adopt !  The  fact  is,  that  it 
has  always  been  a  burlesque  word, 
and  was  as  likely  to  be  made  from 
mazer,  as  anything  else;  comparing 
the  head  to  a  large  goblet.  The  two 
words  were  often  confounded.  Syl- 
vester uses  mazor,  for  head,  in  serious 
language.  Du  Bart.,  I,  4.  See  Todd. 
It  is  not  yet  quite  disused  in  bur- 
lesque or  low  conversation. 

Chapless,  and  knock'd  about  the  maztard  with  a 
sexton's  ipade.  Haml.,  ▼,  1. 

Let  me  go,  sir — or  I'll  knock  yon  o'er  the  wuueard. 

OHUUo,  ii,  8. 
Tour  braTe  acquaintance 
That  gives  jou  ale,  so  fortilied  yoor  magard. 
That  there's  no  talking  to  jon. 

B.  /•  Ft.  Wit  witkwt  Money,  ii.  p.  894,  vol.  iL 

Here  it  is  corrupted  to  mazer : 

Break  but  his  pate,  or  so ;  only  his  mume^t,  because 
rU  have  his  head  in  a  cloth  as  well  as  mine. 

Honett  JTh.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  829. 
But  in  they  amorooa  conquests,  at  the  last. 
Some  wound  will  slice  your  mazer. 

AU  FooU,  O.  PI.,  IT,  1. 

To  MAZZABD,  v.  To  strike  on  the 
head.    [To  knock  the  brains  out.] 

If  I  had  not  been  a  spirit,  I  had  been  matarded. 

B.  Jontim,  Masques  at  Court. 

MB,  pron.  There  was  formerly,  in 
colloquial  use,  a  redundant  insertion 
of  the  pronoun  me,  which  now  seems 
▼ery  strange.  Instances  of  it  occur 
very  frequently  in  the  writings  of 
Shakespeare. 

Edmund,  seek  him  out ;  wind  me  into  him,  I  pray  ^oa. 

Zear,  i,  3. 
Wlien  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis  of 
TaJour.  Challenge  me  the  duke's  youth  to  fteht  with 
him.  Ttoelftk  N.,  iii,  2. 

it  seems  originally  to  have  meant,  do 
such  a  thing  for  me;  but  it  was 
afterwards  by  no  means  confined  to 
that  signification. 

They  had  planted  me  three  demi-culrerins  just  in  the 
mouth  of  the  breach. 

B,  Jont.  Every  Man  in  hie  E.,  iii,  1. 


Now  it  was  the  enemy   had  planted 
them. 

But  as  he  was  by  diverse  priDcipall  young  gentlemen, 
to  his  no  small  glorie,  lifted  up  on  horsebacke,  comes 
mee  a  page  of  Amphialus,  who  with  humble  smiling 
rererence  delivereu  a  letter  unto  him  from  Ciinias. 

Pembr.  Jrcad.,  B.  iii,  p.  277. 

Johnson  notices  this  usage,  but  does 
not  remark  that  it  is  now  obsolete. 
His  instances  are  all  from  Shake- 
speare. 
To  MEACH,  V.  To  skulk ;  merely  a 
mis-spelling  of  mich. 

Sav  we  should  all  meach  here,  and  stay  the  feast  now, 
What  can  the  worst  be  ?  we  have  plaid  the  knaves. 
That 's  without  question. 

B.^FL  Hon.  Man's  F^  v,  1. 

See  to  Mich. 
MEACOCK,  9.  A  Ume  dastardly  fellow, 
particularly  an  over-mild  husband ; 
for  which  reason  Coles  renders  it, 
among  other  things,  "  uxorius,  uxor! 
nimium  deditus  et  obnoxius.'*  Skin- 
ner, and  after  him,  Johnson,  derive 
it  from  mes  eoq,  French ;  but  mes  is 
a  particle  used  only  in  compounds, 
and  such  a  compound  as  mescoq  does 
not  appear  in  the  French  of  any  age. 
The  plain  English  compound  meek- 
cock,  is  a  much  more  probable  ac- 
count of  it;  being  frequently,  and 
perhaps  originally,  applied  to  a  hen- 
pecked husband,  a  cock  that  yielded 
to  the  hen.  It  generally  implies 
effeminacy.  Skinner's  second  con- 
jecture of  meW'Cocky  is  not  much 
better  than  his  first ;  for  who  ever 
heard  of  a  mew*d'Cock? 

*Tis  a  world  to  see 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 

Tamng  of  Shrew,  ii,  1. 
A  woman  's  well  holp'd  up  with  sucn  a  meaeoek.  I 
had  rather  have  a  husband  that  would  swaddle  me 
thrice  a  day,  than  such  a  one  that  will  be  guU'd  twice 
in  half  an  hour.  Decker's  Honest  ffh.,  O.  PL,  iii,  277. 
A  meaeocks  is  he  who  dreadth  to  see  bloud  shed. 

Mirror  for  Magistr.,  p.  418. 
If  I  refuse  their  courtesie,  I  sIihU  be  accounted  a 
mecoeke,  a  milknop,  taunted  and  retauiited.  with 
checke  and  checkmate,  flouted  and  rctlouted  with 
intollerable  glee.  Euphues,  M  1  b. 

MEACOCKE,  adj.  Dastardly,  effemi- 
nate. 

Let  us  therefore  give  the  charge,  and  oncet  upon 
yonder  effeminate  and  meyeocke  people. 

Churchyari^s  Worthies  of  Wales,  p.  39,  ed.  1776. 

To  MEAL,  V.  To  mingle,  or  mix  with  ; 
merely  a  corrupt  form  of  to  mell,  to 
meddle,  or  mix  with. 

He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 

That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
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To  qnalify  in  others.    Were  he  vteaVd 
'WiUi  Uut  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannoas. 

Meat,  for  Mtat^  iv,  3. 

See  to  Mell. 
A  MEAL'S  MEAT,  t.  e„  a  meal  of  meat. 
Meat  enough  for  a  meal.  This  phrase, 
which  even  now  is  sometimea  heard, 
in  low  conversation,  does  not  often 
occur  in  books.  It  was,  perhaps,  of 
more  dignity  formerly  than  now, 

Tott  ne'er  Tel  had 
A  meaPt  mm/  from  my  table,  as  I  remember, 
Nor  firom  my  wardrobe  any  cast  suit. 

B.  1 1%.  Hoiutt  Man's  Fortune,  act  ii,  p.  408. 

Meale  is  still  used  in  the  country  for 
the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  a  cow 
at  one  milking.  We  find  it  in  Browne's 
Pastorals : 

Each  shepherd's  daughter  with  her  cleanly  peale. 
Was  come  a  field  to  milk  the  morning's  wmM, 

B.  1,  Song  iv,  p.  W. 

From  nuely  a  part,  or  portion,  Saxon. 
Whence  also  the  common  meaning  of 
mealy  either  alone  or  in  compound, 
as  piece-mealy  &c.,  and  Dbop-meal. 
MEAL-MOUTHED,  adj.  Delicate 
mouthed,  unable  to  bring  out  harsh 
or  strong  expressions.  This  term, 
which  survives  in  the  form  of  mealy- 
mouthed,  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  word.  Applied  to  one  whose 
words  are  fine  and  soft  as  meal,  as 
Minshew  well  explains  it.  Most  fre- 
quently applied  to  affected  and  hypo- 
critical delicacy  of  speech.  See  Mr. 
Todd's  excellent  illustration  of  the 
word;  from  which  I  borrow  these 
examples. 

Who  would  imagine  yonder  sober  man, 
That  same  devout  mraU-moutked  precisian. 
That  cries  good  brother,  kind  sister,  &c. 

— who  thinks  that  this  good  man, 

Is  a  vile,  sober,  damn'd  polititian  ? 

Marti.  Sat.,  a,  15W. 
Te  hypocrits,  ye  whited  walls,  and  painted  sepul- 
chres, ye  meaJt^mcmthed  counterfeits. 

Harmar's  Beta,  p.  816. 

To  MEANE,  r.  To  moan,  or  lament. 
In  the  following  passage  of  Shake- 
speare, all  tHe  early  editions  read 
means,  which  the  critics  changed  to 
moans.  We  now  know,  from  Dr. 
Jamieson's  Dictionary,  that  the  word 
is  Scotch  in  that  sense,  and  therefore, 
probably,  northern  English  also.  It 
signifies  also,  in  Scotch,  to  intend,  or 
mention,  and  has  therefore  been  ex- 
plained as  a  law-term  in  that  dialect ; 
and  the  addition  of  videlicet  seems  to 
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imply  that  a  burlesque  application  of 
a  regular  form  was  intended.  See 
Heron's  (i.  e.,  Pinkerton's)  Letters  of 
Literature. 

Xyf.  She  hath  spied  him  already,  with  those  sweet 

eyes. 
Dm.  And  thus  she  smmiu  ;  wideUcet : 
Tldtb.  Asleep,  my  love.  See. 

Midmmmcr  N.  Dr.,  r,  1. 

To  MEAN  BY,  for  to  mean  of.  This 
phrase  occurs  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  where  Arragon  is  choosing 
the  casket.  The  modern  editions  till 
lately  substituted  of,  but  the  reading 
of  the  folios  is  this : 

What  many  men  desire,— that  many  may  be  nuami 
Bw  the  fool  multitude,  that  chase  by  shew. 

Act  ii,  sc.  9. 

Thus  king  James,  in  his  speech  about 
the  gunpowder  plot : 

I  did  upon  the  instant  interpret  and  apprehend  some 
dark  phrases  therein — ^to  be  mmnt  bjf  this  humble 
form  of  bbwing  us  all  up  by  powder. 

The  expression  appears  to  have  been 
very  common.  See  the  notes  on  the 
first  example,  ed.  1813.  But  the 
following  passage  of  Puttenham  is 
the  completest  illustration  of  it.  He 
cites  these  lines  on  queen  Eliza- 
beth: 

Whom  princes  serve  and  realmes  obay 
And  greatsl  of  Bryton  kings  begot; 

She  came  abroade  even  yesterday. 
When  such  as  saw  her«  knew  her  not. 

Here  he  says,  though  the  name  is  not 
mentioned,  yet 

Any  simple  judgement  might  easily  perceiTe  iy  whom 
it  was  ment,  that  is,  by  ladjr  £hzabeth,  queene  of 
EuKland,  and  daughter  to  king  Henry  the  Eighth ; 
ana  therein  nesteth  the  dissimulation. 

Arts  of  Engl.  Fottie,  B.  iii,  ch.  18. 

MEARE.     See  Meebe. 
MEARE-STONES.     Boundaries.  Skin- 
ner and  Minshew,     See  Meebe. 

He  [a  baylye]  knows  how  to  bounder  land,  and  counts 
it  a  haynous  offence  to  remove  a  m/restone. 

Salslonstall,  Char.  90. 

MEASLES,  s.,  originally  signified 
leprosy,  though  now  used  for  a  very 
different  disorder.  The  origin  is  the 
old  French  word  meseau,  or  mesel,  a 
leper.  Cotgrave  has  "meseau,  a 
meselled,  scurvy,  leaporous,  lazarous 
person."  Meselrie  means  leprosy, 
which  word  Chaucer  uses.  Dis- 
tempered, or  scurvied  hogs,  are  still 
said  to  be  measled. 

So  shall  my  lun;^ 
Coin  words  'till  their  decay,  against  those  measles 
Which  we  disdain  should  letter  us,  yet  sought 
Tlte  very  way  to  catch  them.  CoriU ,  iii,  S. 
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A  MEASURE,  *.  A  grave  solemn 
dance,  with  slow  and  measured  steps, 
like  the  minuet. 

For  heur  me.  Hero;  wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting, 
u  as  a  bcotch  jig,  a  meatutt^  and  a  cinque  nace :  the 
first  suit  IS  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full 
as  fnotiutical;  the  wedding,  mannerly,  modest,  as  a 

meomr;,  foil  of  state  and  ancientry.    M% " 

Bat  after  these,  as  men  more  civilgrew. 


measure,  full  of  state  and  ancientry.    Mitch  Ado]  ii,  1 . 
Bat  after  these,  as  men  more  civil  grew. 

He  did  more  grsTe  and  solemn  meamnt  frame,  be. 
•  »  »  •  »  * 

Yet  all  the  feet  whereon  these  measure  go. 
Are  only  spondees,  solemn,  grave,  and  slow. 

Sir  J.  Daeiet  on  Ikateing,  St.  06  fc  68. 

Hence  the  phrase  was  to  tread  a 
measure,  as  we  used  also  to  say,  to 
walk  a  minuet: 

Say  to  her,  we  have  measur'd  many  a  mDe 

To  tread  a  meatwre  with  her  on  this  erass. 

T  V       ^     .  ,  ,  ume't  L.  £.,  v,  2. 

I  nave  trod  a  measure,  I  have  flatter'd  a  lady,  8ms. 

Aeyoulikeit,yr,4. 

As  these  dances  were  of  so  solemn  a 
nature,  they  were  performed  at  public 
entertainments  in  the  inns  of  court ; 
and  it  was  not  unusual,  nor  thought 
inconsistent,  for  the  first  characters 
in  the  law  to  bear  a  part  in  treading 
the  measures.  See  Dugdale's  Origines 
Juridiciaies.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
was  famous  for  it. 

Pfone  0*  your  dull  measures  s  there's  no  sport  but  in 
V9tir  country  figaries. 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PL,  viii,  263. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE,  which 
forms  the  title  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 
comedies,  seems  to  have  been  a  cur- 
rent expression,  equivalent  to  like  for 
like,  denoting  the  law  of  retaliation, 
or  equal  justice.  Thus,  in  a  play 
which  probably  is  not  his : 

Prom  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the  head. 
Your  father's  head  which  ClifFord  placed  there ; 
Instead  whereof  let  Aw  [Clifford's]  supply  the  room. 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 
„,  ,         .  ,  8  //«».  yr,  ii.  6. 

Thus  the  title  of  Shakespeare's  co- 
medy implies  that  the  same  law 
should  be  enforced  against  Angelo 
which  he  enforced  against  others. 
A  MEASURING  CAST,  met.,  from  the 
game  at  bowls.  A  cast  of  one  bowl 
so  like  to  that  of  another,  that  it 
cannot  be  determined  which  is  nearest 
to  the  jack,  or  mistress,  but  by  mea- 
suring. 

Hast  thou  done  what  is  disputable,  whether  it  be  well 
done?  It  is  a  measuring  east  whether  it  be  lawful 
or  no.      Filter,  Good  Thoughts  in  Worse  Times,  p.  28. 

fMECHAL.      Adulterous.     From   the 
Latin. 

^       ,,^    ^     Tliat  done,  straight  murder 
One  of  tiiy  basest  grooms,  and  lay  you  both 


Grasp'd  arm  in  arm  in  thy  adulterate  bed, 
Men  call  in  witness  of  your  meehail  sin. 
m    ••fn-rv.v*  n  —         Bape  ojf Luereee,  0.  ?l 

Tq  meddle,  v.    To  mix  j  from  mesler, 
French.     Whence  also  to  Mell. 

_-, .  More  to  know 

md  never  Mtfi<f2«  with  my  thoughts.      TempestA  9. 

He  cut  a  lock  of  all  their  heare, 
Which,  medling  with  their  blood  and  earth,  he  threw 
Into  the  grave.  Spens.  F.  ^.,  II.  i,  61. 

The  red  rose  medled,  and  the  white  yfere. 
In  eyther  cheek  depdncten  lively  cheere. 

Hid.,  Ship.  Kal.,  Jpril,  v.  68. 

Chaucer  used  the  word  in  this  sense. 
See  the  Persone's  Tale,  vol.iii,p.  146, 
ed.  Tyrw.  For  other  instances,  see 
Johnson. 

MEDICINABLE,  a.  This  word  was 
formerly  used  to  signify  medicinal, 
or  pseful  as  medicine;  though,  by 
the  analogy  of  its  formation,  it  should 
mean  capable  of  being  relieved  by 
medicine.  Shakespeare  has  it  several 
times. 

Any  bar,  anv  cross,  any  impediment  will  be  medicina- 
9te  to  me :  I  am  sick  m  displeasure  with  him,  and 
whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affection,  ranges  evenly 
with  mine.  Much  Ado  ii,  2. 

Some  griefs  are  medieinaile;  that  is  one  of  them, 
rbr  It  doth  physic  love.  Cymbel   iii  2 

Orop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  •»     »   • 

"^cxT  metCeinaile  gam.  Othello  v  3 

Old  oil  is  more  dear  and  hot  in  a»«<C(?iiitf*fe  use.*   ' 

Ai!cept  a  bottle  made  of  a  serpentine  stone,  whicli 

fives  any  wine  infused  therein  for  four  and  twenty 
ours,  the  taste  and  operation  of  the  spaw  water,  and 
IS  very  medicinable  for  the  cure  of  the  spleen. 

And  it  is  observed  by  Gesner,  that  the  jaw-bones] 
and  hearts,  and  galls  of  pikes  are  very  medicinable 
for  several  diseases,  or  to  stop  bloud,  to  abate  fevers 
to  cure  agues,  to  oppose  or  expel  the  infection  of  the 

{►lagne,  and  lo  be  many  wayes  medicinable  and  useful 
or  the  good  of  mankind. 

Itaae  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  147,  ed.  1661. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins  has  changed  it  to 
medicinal  in  both  places.  See  his 
edit.,  p.  159.  Minshew  has  the  word 
in  this  sense.  See  also  Johnson. 
fMEDICINE.  Chapman  uses  this  word 
in  the  sense  of  bait  for  fish,  or  rather 
perhaps  as  a  preparation  for  ground- 
bait. 

And  as  an  angler  metTcine,  for  surprize 
Of  little  fish,  sits  pouring  from  the  rocks 
From  out  the  croojced  horn  of  a  fold-bred  ox. 

tMEDLER-CORN.  "  Provender'  or 
medler  come,  farrago."  ^WithaU 
Diciionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  158. 

To  MEECH,  V.  The  same  as  meach, 
and  mich,  A  mere  variation  of  spell- 
ing.    See  to  Mich. 

MEED,  s.  Reward.  Saxon.  A  word 
long  obsolete  in  conyersation  and  in 
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prose,  but  always  more  or  leas  used 
in  poetry.  Few  instances  are  neces- 
sary, of  a  word  so  well  known  and 
defined. 

VottchBafe  me  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look. 

Tteo  Gent,  of  Vertma. 
Where  death  the  victor  had  for  merd  nMien'd. 

Fairfax,  Tauo,  ii,  SI. 

2.  It  is  much  lees  known,  that  it 
sometimes  meant  aUo  merit;  as  lau9y 
in  Latin,  signified  sometimes  desert, 
Virg.  j^n.,  i,  4G1. 

Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  wuedt. 

S  Hem.  n,  ii,  1. 

The  above  is  erroneously  explained  by 
Johnson ;  though  he  adds,  meed  is 
likewise  merit ;  and  yet,  as  if  diffident 
of  both  expedients,  he  proposes  deeds 
as  a  plausible  substitution. 

My  tneed  hath  got  me  fame.  Ihti. 

Bat  in  the  imputation  laid  on  Iiim  by  them,  in  hii 
meed  he's  nnfeUow  'd.  Ham  let,  v,  8. 

This  Johnson  explained,  "in  his  ex- 
cellence;" yet  in  his  Dictionary  he 
totally  omitted  this  sense,  nor  is  it 
supplied  by  his  excellent  editor ;  but 
the  following  passage  is  still  given, 
as  meaning  present^  or  gift : 

Plntus,  the  eod  of  gdd. 
Is  but  hii  steward ;  no  meed  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself.  TimoHj  i,  1. 

Thou  thalt  be  ricli  in  honour,  fuU  of  speed, 
Thou  shalt  win  foes  bv  fear,  and  fricnus  by  meed. 

Look  aiout  you,  1(KX),  cit.  by  Steevens. 

Minshew   refers   to   merits  as  a  sy- 
nonym to  meed. 
To  MEED,  V.     To  deserve ;   from  the 
second  sense  of  the  substantive. 

And  yet  thy  body  mtedt  a  better  grave. 

HeyKood's  Silver  Jge,  1818,'cit.  St. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  found  the  following 
curious  lines,^signed  to  read  alike 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  an  in- 
stance of  this  verb;  but  the  first 
exemplifies  this  sense  of  the  verb : 

Deem  if  I  wued, 
Dear  madam  read. 

fMEERE. 

Of  which  the  first  is  Fence,  the  islsnd  aboresayd,  the 
second  NarMCustoma,  the  third  Calonstoma,  the  fourUi 
Pseudostoma ;  as  for  the  fift  Boreonstoma,  and  the 
sixt  Sthenostoma,  the^  be  farre  lesse  than  the  rest: 
the  seventh  is  a  mightie  great  one,  and  in  manner  of 
a  mrere,  biacke.  Ammianus  MarceUinva,  1609. 

1^1  £  ERE,  written  also  meare,     A  boun- 
dary.    Mterey  Saxon. 

And  Hygate  made  the  meare  thereof  by  west. 

Spau.  F,  q..  Ill,  ix,  46. 

ToMEERE,  r.     To  divide;  from  the 
preceding. 

At  such  a  roint 
When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
The  meered  question.  Antony  and  Chop.,  iii,  11.  I 

That  is,    he   being    the  defined    or] 


limited  question.    Spenser  also  naea 
it: 

The  Latin  name, 
Which  SMor'i  her  rule  with  Afric  and  with  Byze. 

Ruin*  of  R.,  St.  22. 
For  bounding  and  wuaring,  to  him  that  will  ketpe  it 
jttstely,  it  is  a  bond  that  bhdeleth  power  and  desire. 

North's  PI.,  L  55,  D. 

After  all,  this  is  not  quite  satisfactory 
as  to  the  word  in  Shakespeare.  Can 
it  be  an  old  law  verb?  Meer,  for 
right,  is  given  in  all  the  law  dictio- 
naries. .*' Meered  question,"  there- 
fore, might  mean  ''question  of  right." 
I  give  this  entirely  as  conjecture. 
See  Jacob's  Law  Diet.,  &c. 
fMEERE-STONE.  A  boundary  stone. 
Meere  tree,  a  tree  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Tenuinalis  lapis,  qui  in  agromm  fimbns  ponitnr. 
T^ftfAo.  Borne.  A  meere  stone:  a  land  marke:  a  atone 
set  and  placed  in  the  ends  of  land  or  fields. 

Vomenclator,  1585. 
Arbre  assis  6s  homes.  A  uuere  tree:  a  tree  which 
is  for  some  bound  or  limit  of  land.  Ibid. 

MEESE,  or  MEES,  for  meads,  or  fields. 
See  Skinner  and  Kersey. 

And  richlv  clad  in  thy  fair  golden  fleece 
Doo'st  hold  the  first  bouse  of  heav  Vs  spacions  meete. 

Syl9.  Vu  Bart.,  I,  iv. 

To  MEET  WITH,  signified  sometimes 
to  counteract. 

We  must  prepare  to  mset  with  Caliban. 

Tempest,  iv,  1. 
The  parson  knows  the  temper  of  every  one  in  his 
house,  and  accordingly,  either  meets  witk  their  vices, 
or  advances  their  virtues. 

Herbert's  Country  Parsdn,  ai.  by  Johnson. 
You  may  meet 
With  her  abusive  malice,  and  exempt 
Yourself  from  the  suspicion  of  revenge. 
Stephens's  Cmthia's  Revenge,  1613,  citby  Steevens. 
I  know  the  olcl  man's  gone  to  meet  with  an  old  wendi 
that  will  meet  with  him,  or  Jarvis  has  no  Juice  in  his 
brains.  Match  at  Midn.,  O.  FL,  vii,  401. 

This  is  explained,  in  the  notes,  '*  be 
even  with  him." 

To  be  meet  withy  similarly  meant  to  be 
even  with,  to  have  fair  retaliation. 

Faith,  niece,  you  tax  sisnior  Benedick  too  much ;  but 
he'll  be  meet  vith  you,  I  doubt  it  not.  Much  Ado,  i,  1.    I 
WeU,  I  shall  be  meet  with  your  mumbling  mouth  ono 
day.  B.  Jons.  Barthol.  Fair,  ii.  S. 

Well,  ne  prevent  her,  and  goe  meet  her,  or  else  she 
will  be  wteet  with  me.        Holiday's  Teehnoyamia,  i,  I.    | 

fMEET.    To  put  or  place.     Fr.  mettre. 

He  to  her  heart  did  a  dageer  meet. 

The  Three  Knights,  an  old  baUad. 

tMEET-ROD.     A  measuring  rod. 

A  meat-rod  to  measure  the  land  with,  arbor  pertica. 
mthaiy  Dictionarie,  ed.  16U8,  p.  60. 

fMEETELY.     Moderately. 

Shee  promiseth  thee  meetelywtll. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

MEINT,  or  MEYNT,  part.  Mingled. 
A  word  of  Chaucer's  time,  but  adop1>- 
ed  by  a  few  later  poets.     It  is  the 
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participle  of  tbe  verb  to   menffe,    of 
Saxon  origin. 

Tai  with  his  elder  brother  Themis 
His  brackish  waves  be  nuvnL 

*-j  •  ,  .^    .  Sftent.  July,  rtr.  83. 

And  m  one  vessel  both  together  nJeint, 

•Kii  K  ,1.      ....         ^^tcher's  FurpU  Isl.,  iv,  St.  21. 
Tin  both  within  one  bank,  they  on  my  north  are 

And  wliere  lend  they  fall  at  Newark  into  Trent. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xxvi,  p.  1166. 

MEINY,  or  MENIE,  s.  A  company 
belonging  to,  or  attending  upon,  a 
superior  person;  from  mesnie,  old 
French,  which  Roquefort  defines, 
'*  famille,  maison,  tous  ceux  qui  la 
composent."  [Properly,  the  attend- 
ants of  the  household  collectively.] 
Often  confounded  with  the  English 
word  many.     See  Many. 


On  whose  contents, 
Tlicy  Bommon'd  up  their  nuiny,  strait  took  horse. 

o      II  wi  .  .  Lear,  ii,  4. 

SmnU  Fidan,  with  Cledangh  increase  her  goodly 

tnenie. 
Short  Kebly,  and  the  brook  that  christneth  Aher- 

So  should  I  qaicklv,  without  more  adoe. 

Famish  myself  and  all  my  meynie  too. 

__  Hon.  Okost,  p.  110. 

They  were  set  and  served  plentifully  with  venison 

and  wine,  by  Robin  Hood  and  his  meynie,  to  their 

great  contentment.  Stow,  Suney,  p.  73. 

Here  erroneously  spelt  many : 

That  this  faire  many  were  compell'd  at  last 
To  fly  for  succour  to  a  little  shed. 

And,  with  my  manu^t  blood, 
Imbmd  their  fierce  devouring  chaps. 

Wkmer,  Alb.  Eng.,  I,  v,  p.  16. 

Cotgrave  exemplifies  the  French  word 
by  old  French  proverbs  :  •*  De  telle 
seigneur,  telle  mesnie;'  which  he  trans- 
lates, "  Like  master,  like  meynie." 
MELANCHOLY,  A  solemn,  and  even 
melancholy  air  was  affected  by  the 
beaus  of  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  as 
a  refined  mark  of  gentility.  This, 
like  other  false  refinements,  came 
from  France. 

Methinks,  no  body  should  be  sad,  but  I : 
Yet  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  lor  wantonness.  Kiny  John,  iv,  1. 

How  do  I  feel  mvself  ?  why,  as  a  nobleman  shouhl 
do.  O  how  I  feel  honour  come  creeping  on  1  My 
nobility  is  wonderful  melancholy:  Is  tt  not  mott 
gentlemanlike  to  be  melancholy  ? 

Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromwell,  iii,  2,  Suppl.  to 

Shakeap.,  ii,  405. 

Why,  I  do  think  of  it ;  and  I  will  be  more  proud,  and 

melancholy  and  yentlemanlike,  than  I  have  been,  I'll 

insure  yeu.  B.  Jon*.  Every  Man  in  his  H.,  i,  8. 

Again: 

I,  truly,  sir,  I  am  mightily  given  to  melancholy. 
Mdt.  Oh,  Its  your  only  fine  numour,  sir,  your  true 
metaneholv  breeds  your  perfect  fine  wit,  sir:  I  am 
melancholy  myself,  divers  times,  sir,  and  then  do  I 


no  more  but  take  pen  and  pnper  presently,  and  over- 
now  you  half  a  score,  or  a  dozen  of  son  nets  at  a 
•J^S-  Ibid.,  ill,  S^ 

MtloMeholyf  mary  gup.  Is  melancholy  a  w.ird  lor  a 
barber's  month  ?  thou  shouidst  say  heavic,  dull,  and 
doltish:  Melancholy  is  the  creast  or  courtiers'  armes, 
and  now  every  base  companion,  being  in  his  muble- 
fnbles,  says  he  is  melancholy.  PetnU  Motto,  thou 
shouidst  say  tbou  art  lumpish.  If  thou  encroach 
upon  our  courtly  tearmes  weele  trounce  thee. 

^  Lyly's  Midas,  v,%. 

An  excellent  picture  of  one  of  these 
fashionable  melancholies  is  drawn  by 
sir  John  Davis,  in  the  47th  of  his 
epigrams,  entitled  Meditations  of  a 
Gull: 

Seeyonder  mdanchoUe  gentleman. 

Which  hood-winked  with  his  hat  alone  doth  sit ; 
Think  what  he  thinkes,  and  tell  me  if  you  can. 

What  grent  affaires  trouble  his  little  wits. 
He  thiiikes  not  of  the  war  'twixt  France  and  Spaine, 

Whether  it  be  for  JSurop's  good  or  ill ;  &c.  &c 
But  he  doth  seriously  bethinke  him,  whether 

or  the  giil'd  people  lie  bee  more  esteemed 
For  his  hmg  cloake,  or  for  his  great  blacke  feather, 
sc.  8tc. 

See  the  whole,  which  is  full  of  hu- 
mour, in  Cens.  Lit.,  viii,  p.  126. 
Pills  to  purge  melancholy^  which 
D'Urfey  afterwards  took  as  a  title  to 
his  collection  of  ballads,  had  long 
been  a  kind  of  proverbial  phrase : 

But  I  have  a  pill, 
A  golden  piU  toputye  atoay  this  melancholy. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  ii,  ^ 
Madam,  I  think  a  lusty  liandsome  fellow, 
ir  he  be  kind  and  loving,  and  a  right  one, 
Is  ev'n  as  good  a  pill  to  furfs  this  mclanchatyt 
As  ever  Oalen  gave.  B,  and  Ft.  Filyrim,  i,  1. 

Melancholy  of  Moor-ditch,  Though 
we  have  at  present  no  direct  proof  of 
it,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  some  melancholy  madman,  well 
known  at  that  time  to  frequent  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moorditch,  was  the 
subject  of  the  allusion.  The  cer- 
tainty of  this  cannot,  perhaps,  now  be 
recovered.     See  1  Hen.  IV,  i,  2. 

My  body  being  tyred  nith  travell,  and  my  mind 
attyred  with  moody,  muddy,  Moor-diteh  melancholy. 
Taylor's  PenniUsse  Pilgrimage,  p.  129. 

See  MooB-DiTCH. 
MELICOTTON.    See  Malb-cotoon. 
MELL,  8,     Honey.     Mel,  Latin. 

Ev'u  snch  as  neither  wanton  seeme,  nor  waiward, 
mell,  nor  gall.       Warner,  Alb.  Engl,  1612,  p.  97. 

Used  also   by  Sylvester,   Du  Bart., 
p.  457,  ed.  1621. 

f  By  thee,  we  quench  the  wilde  and  wanton  fires, 
That  in  our  soule  the  Puphian  shot  inspires ; 
And  taught  (by  thee)  a  love  more  ttrm  and  litter, 
We  find  tbe  mel  more  sweet,  the  gall  less  bitter. 

1)»  Bartas 
tThat  mouth  of  hers  which  seemd  to  flow  wyth  mell. 

Qaseoigne*s  Works,  1687. 

To  MELL.     To  meddle,  or  be  concerned 
with.     Meier,  French. 
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Men  ue  to  mett  with,  bon  are  bat  to  kin. 

JU's  WeU,  IT,  8. 
Not  fit  'moBgit  men  that  doe  with  renaon  mW/, 
Bat  'mongst  wild  beasta  and  aalvage  wnoda  to  dwell. 

Spfn$.  F.  Q.,  V,  ix,  I. 
Tliat  ererr  matter  waa  worae  for  her  melling. 

Ibid.,  V,  xii.  SS. 
Wherewith  proad  coarta  in  greatneaa  acorn  to  mell. 

DruyUm,  EclM,  P- 1^30. 

See  also  Idea  39. 
fM  ELLISON  ANT.       SweeUsoandiDg, 
used  rather  as  a  burlesque  word. 

Mop.  Belwether  of  knighthood,  you  shall  biud  me  to 

yon. 
lo.  rie  have*t  no  more  a  aheep-bell ;  I  am  knight 
or  the  meliUoHOHt  tingletangie. 
Mop.  Sure  one  of  my  progeny;  tell  me,  gratioas 

brother, 
Waa  this  wulUsonant  tinglrtangle  none 
Of  old  Action's  hounds?  Bandolpk's  Amyntas,  1G40. 

MELL-SUPPER.  A  north-country  ex- 
pression for  the  harvest-home  feast. 
After  much  dispute  on  its  derivation, 
it  seems  most  natural  to  deduce  it 
from  the  Scottish  tnell,  a  company, 
according  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  especially 
as  it  is  confessedly  northern  English. 
See  Grose,  &o.  See  also  the  quarto 
edition  of  Bourne's  Popular  Antiqui- 
ties, where  all  the  discussious  of  its 
origin  are  collected  in  the  notes. 
Vol.  i,  p.  447,  et  seq. 

To  MEMORIZE.  To  render  memo- 
rable, to  record. 

I  persuade  me,  from  her 
Will  fall  some  blessing  to  this  land,  which  shall 
In  it  be  memor'a'd.  Henry  FIJI,  iii,  8. 

Which  to  succeeding  tlmea   shall  memonxe  your 

stories, 
To  either  cooutry'a  praise,  as  both  yonr  endless 
glories.  Drayton,  Polyolb.,  v,  p.  763. 

In  Tain  1  think,  right  honourable  lord, 
By  this  rude  ryme  to  memorite  thy  name. 

Spenier^  Sonnet  toLordBMckhurst, 
prefixed  to  F.  Qu. 

MEMORY,  «.,  for  memorial. 

0  my  sweet  master,  0  yoa  memory 

Of  old  sir  Rowland.  Je  you  tile  it,  ii,  8. 

Those  weeds  are  wtemoriee  of  those  woraer  hours, 

1  pr'ythee,  put  them  oflf.  Lear,  iv,  7. 

Th'  abundance  of  an  ydle  braiue 
Will  judeed  be.  and  painted  foi^ery, 
Bather  then  matter  of  just  memory, 

Spens.  F.  O.,  ii,  Intr.,  1. 

fTo  MENAGE.     To  manage.  Fr. 

For  wisdome  he  was  esteemed  a  second  Titus,  the 
Sonne  of  Vespasian ;  for  the  glorious  menagxng  and 
carriage  of  his  warres,  hke  tor  all  the  worul  to 
Trtganus.       HoUaMTe  Jmmianue  Mareellinua,  1809. 

tMENGLE.  For  mingle,  a  mixture  or 
heap. 

Acervatim,  adreib,  on  hcapca,  without  ordre,  in  a 
mengle.  BUote*  Dietionarie^\hb9. 

fMENIALTY.  The  lower  class  of 
people. 

The  Tulgar  ntenialty  conclude  therefore  it  is  like  to 
increase,  because  a  heamshaw  (a  n-hole  aftemoone 
together)  sate  on  the  top  of  Saint  Peter^s  church  in 
Comehill. 

Naskt  CAritt'e  Team  oner  Jenuaiem,  1618. 


Hall  uses  menalty  for  tbe  middle 
classes. 

Which  waa  called  tbe  eryll  parliamente  for  the  no* 
bilitie,  the  worse  for  the  mtmaltie,  but  worste  of  all 
for  the  commonaltie.  EalVt  VnUm,  1&4^. 

MEPHOSTOFHILUS.  A  fanciful 
name  of  a  supposed  familiar  spirit, 
mentioned  in  the  old  legend  of  Sir 
John  Faustus,  and  consequently  a 
principal  agent  in  Marlowe's  play  of 
Dr.  Faustus  ;  but  there  he  is  MepAos^ 
tophilis : 

Come  not  Locifer, 
I'll  bum  my  books :  O  MepkoetopkilU  I  Act  r. 

And  thence  current  in  Shakespeare's 
time  as  a  term  of  jocular  invectire  : 

Fietol.  How  now,  Mephcetopkilue  I  Merry  W.  W.,  i,1. 
'Sblood,  whyn'hat!  thou  art  not  lunatic,  art  thou? 
an  thou  be'st,  avoid,  Mepkostopkilue  ! 

B.  June.  Case  it  JUer'd.  ii.  7. 
Then  he  may  pleasure  the  kine.  at  a  dead  pmdi  loo. 
Without  a  MepkoMtopkUut,  such  as  thon  art. 

B.  and  Fl.  Wife  for  Jf .,  t,  1. 

He  is  introduced  also  by  Massinger, 
and  most  of  the  early  dramatists. 
To  MERGE.     To  amerce,  or  punish  by 
fine. 

Then  hath  he  the  power 
To  merce  Tonr  parse,  and  in  a  sum  so  great 
That  shall  for  ever  keep  your  fortanes  weak. 

Mu.  of  Inf.  Mar.,  O.  PL.  v,  28. 
Justice  shall  merce  thee.  Law  Tricks,  G  S  b. 

fMERCEMENT.    A  fine. 

Mulcts,  vel  molta,  Cic.  Pecuniaria  poena.  Amende. 
A  fine :  a  peualiie :  a  mereementy  or  forfeit. 

Jfowunclator, 

MERCHANT,  s.  Familiarly  used,  as 
we  now  say  a  chap  (with  much  the 
same  meaning,  being  only  a  contrac- 
tion of  chapman),  a  saucy  chap,  or  the 
like. 

I  pray  Ton,  sir,  what  saucy  ai«rcAan<  was  this  that 
was  so  full  of  his  ropery  P  Bom.  and  JuL,  ii,  4w 

But,  if  I  had  had  the  boy  in  a  conTenient  place,  I 

With  a  good  rodde  or  twaine,  not  past  one  howre'a 

space,  I 

I  would  hare  so  scourged  mv  marckant,  that  his 

breech  should  ake.  AVw  Oust.,  O.  R,  i,  SSC. 

I  knew  you  were  a  crafty  merckant,  you  helped  my 
master  to  such  baigains  upon  the  exchange  last 
night.  Maiek  at  if.,  O.  PL.  ni.  4S8. 

The  crafty  mereka$U  (what-ever  be  be)  that  will  set 
brother  against  brother,  meaneth  to  destroy  them 
both.  Latimer's  Serm.,  p.  115,  b. 

Those  subtle  m^rekants  will  no  wine, 
Bicause  they  cannot  mch  the  vine. 

Turher»Ue,  in  Ckalm.  Poets,  u.  603. 

MERCIABLE,  adj.,  for  merciful.    One 

of  Spenser's  Chaucerian  words.    See 

Todd. 
MERCIFY,  V.    To  pity.    A  word  not 

found,  except  in  the  following  line  of 

Spenser : 

whilst  she  did  weep  of  no  man  wureifide. 

MERCURIUS-GALLOBELGIc'ul.l;^ 
Gallobelgicus. 
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MERCURY.  A  name  originally  given 
by  the  alchemists  to  quicksilver,  and 
still  in  use.  Several  washes,  and 
other  preparations  of  it,  were  for- 
merly employed  as  cosmetics;  the 
making  of  which  was  a  source  of  gain 
to  the  empirical  chemist. 

And  Meremy, — haa  he  to  do  with  Vtsnnfl  too?    T.  A 
little  with  her  face,  lady,  or  so.     3.  Jona.  Poei.^  if,  8. 

MERD,  s.  Dung,  or  excrement.  A 
word  formed  either  from  Latin  or 
French,  but  never,  I  believe,  in  current 
use.  Jonson  introduces  it,  in  ridi- 
cule of  the  farrago  of  an  alchemist : 

Burnt  clonta,  chalk,  wierda,  and  clay. 

Powder  of  bones,  sralin^  of  iron,  glass. 

And  worlds  of  other  strange  iugrrments 

Would  burst  a  man  to  name.  Jkkem.,  act  iL 

To  dispute  of  gentry  without  wealth  is  to  discuss  the 

origin  of  a  nurd.  Burt.  Jnat.,  p.  821. 

These  examples  are  in  Todd. 
MERE.     A  lake.     Mere,  Saxon.     Still 
used  in  Cheshire,  and  elsewhere,  for 
the  lakes  of  the  country. 

Our  weaver  here  doth  will 
The  muse  fait  source  to  slug,  as  how  his  coarse  he 

steers; 
Who  from  his  natural  spring,  as  from  his  neighboring 

mem 
Suffidently  supply'd,  shoots  forth  his  silver  breast. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xi,  p.  861. 

Then  Crock,  from  that  bUck  ominous  mere^ 

Accounted  one  of  those  that  England's  wonders  make. 

Of  neighlx>urs  Black-mere  nam  d,  of  strangers  Brere- 

ton's  lake.  /iit/.,  and  passim. 

MERE.     Simple,  absolute  decided. 

Upon  his  mere  request.  Meat,  for  Ifeae.,  v,  1. 

Engaged  my  friend  to  his  wuer  enemy. 

M.  of  Ven,,  ill,  2. 
Who  thoufh  my  meere  revenues  be  the  train 
Of  milk-white  weep.  Browne^  Brit.  Poet.,  i,  1. 

MERE,  9.  A  boundary.  Johnson  says, 
from  fieipkf;  but  it  is  rather  from 
/jipos,  a  derivative  from  the  verb. 
Written  also  meare,     [See  Meeue.] 

To  guide  my  course  aright. 
What  mound  or  sieddy  mere  is  offered  to  my  sight. 

Drayl.  Polyolb.,  i,  p.  659. 
The  furious  team,  that,  on  the  Ctimbrian  side. 
Doth  SbroMhire  as  a  mear  fram  ilerelurd  divide. 

Ibid.,  p.  807. 

Meare-stones  are   often   spoken    of, 
meaning  what  we  call  land- marks. 
See  Johnson. 
MERELY.     Simply,  absolutely. 

We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives.  Temp.,  i,  1. 

Musidorus,  who  besides  he  was  meerly  unncquainted 
in  the  country,  had  liis  wits  astunislied  with  sorrow. 

Pembr.  Are.,  p.  6. 

t7V>  MERIT,  is  used  by  Chapman  in 
the  sense  of  to  reward. 

The  king  will  merit  it  with  gifts.  /I.,  ix.  269. 

MERLE.  A  blackbird.  Merle,  French. 
Merle,  Saxon. 

Where  the  sweet  merle  and  warbling  mavis  be. 

Drayt.  (hcl,  p.  1292. 


MERLIN,  9.  The/a/co  tB9alon  of  Lin- 
nseus,  a  small  species  of  hawk ;  some- 
times corrupted  into  murleon.  It  was 
chiefly  used  to  fly  at  small  birds ;  and 
Latham  says  it  was  particularly  ap- 
propriated to  the  service  of  ladies. 

A  cast  of  merUne  there  was  besides,  which  flying  of  a 
ffallant  height  over  certaine  bushes,  wotUd  beate  the 
oiids  that  rose  down  unto  the  bushes. 

Pemh.  Are.t  p.  106. 
Masse,  Cham  well  beset,  here's  a  trimme  caste  ot 
murleons.  Dam.  and  Pithiae,  0.  PI.,  1, 218. 

The  merlin  is  the  least  of  all  hawks,  not  much  bigger 
than  a  black-bird. 

Holmee,  Jcad.  cfArm,,  B.  11,  ch.  zi,  S  67. 

Latham  calls  it  marlion.  Though  he 
speaks  of  it  as  a  hawk  fit  for  a  young 
lady  to  employ,  he  disdains  to  treat 
of  it : 

Let  me  curteouslv  crave  pardon  and  favor,  to  leave 
the  lady  and  her  hawk  toeether,  as  birds  with  whom 
I  never  had  nor  have  skill  to  deal  at  all. 

Ikulconry,  Book  ii,  chap.  83. 

MERMAID,  «.  Used  as  synonymous 
with  syren. 

O  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  witli  thy  noto» 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears ; 

Sing  eyren  for  thyself.  Com.  ofBrrort,  iii,  8. 

In  several  other  places  where  it 
occurs  in  Shakespeare,  it  seems  clearly 
more  applicable  to  the  syren,  than 
to  the  common  idea  of  a  mermaid. 
See  particularly  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  2, 
where  the  ''  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's 
back  "  could  not  easily  have  b^en  so 
placed,  had  she  had  a  fish-like  tail, 
instead  of  legs. 

A  merman,  the  male  of  this  imaginary 
species,  is  mentioned  by  the  water- 
poet : 

A  thing  turmoyling  in  the  sea  we  <pide 
Like  to  a  m^areman.  Taiflor'e  iForie,  P.  il,  p.  22. 

Mermaide  in  Homer  were  witches,  and  tiieir  songs 
enchautments.  Holl.  PUn.,  Index. 

It  was  also,  says  Mr.  Gifibrd,  ''one 
of  the  thousand  cant  terms  for  a 
strumpet."  Maes,  Old  Law,  iv,  1. 
2.  The  sign  of  the  Mermaid  was  a 
famous  tavern,  where  Shakespeare, 
Jonson,  and  other  wits  of  the  time, 
used  to  assemble.  It  was  situated  in 
Cornhill : 

The  Mermaid  in  Cornhill,  Bed  Lton  i'  th'  Strand. 

Neweafrom  Bart.  Fair, 

It  is  spoken  of  like  Button's,  and  the 
other  places  of  resort  for  wits  in 
later  times : 

A  iKtx  o'  these  pretenders  to  wit  I  your  Three  Cranes, 
Mitre,  and  Mermaid  men  I  not  a  corn  of  true  salt— 
among  them  all.  B.  Jone.  Bart.  F.,  i,  1. 
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Toar  eating 
Pheannt  tad  god-wit  bere  in  London  I  havnting 
Your  Globes,  ind  Mtrmmds  f 

B.  Jomt.  Ikff.  m  Au,  iii,  8. 
I  had  made  ui  ordinary, 
Perdiance,  at  the  Mermaid. 

City  Matek,  O.  PI.,  ix,  8S4. 
Wbot  tkiugt  have  we  teen 
DoDeattheifmMiJ/ 

Beaum.  Bp.  to  B.  Jons.,  toI.  x,  p.  M7. 
tTlie  earrien  of  Bnuiiitou  doe  lodge  at  the  Mermaid 
in  Carter  bine,  and  there  aJio  lodge  the  carrirra  of 
Bncklaod,  they  are  there  on  Tfaiindait  ■  and  Fridaiet. 

Ta'jlor's  Coimograpkie,  1637. 

[3.  The  name  of  a  dance.] 

frhe  Mentaut.^the  leaden-up  change  aldea,  then 
torn  each  the  other's  partner,  till  ther  cone  into 
their  phices :  then  cast  off  and  turn  ronna  once ;  then 
the  tiptn  of  6  turn.  Netcest  Jeademjf  of  Complimenit. 

MERRY,  prov.  '  IHs  merry  in  halU  when 
beards  wag  alL  A  proverb  very  cur- 
rent in  old  times.  See  Ben  Jons. 
Masque  of  Christmas,  toI.  vi,  p.  2; 
Ray*8  Pro?.,  p.  135.  It  was  also  in 
an  old  song,  sung  by  master  Silence : 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife  has  aU, 

For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall, 

TU  mtrry  in  kail,  leken  beetrds  wetg  all. 

s^«i./r,  T,8. 
It  is  cited  by  Heywood  in  his  Epi- 
grams. See  Warton,  Hist.  Poet., 
▼ol.  iii,  p.  90. 
tMERRY  ANDREW.  A  stage  clown  or 
fool* 

Those  blades  indeed  are  cripples  in  their  art, 
Himick  bis  foot,  but  not  his  speaking  part. 
Let  tbem  the  traitor,  or  Vulpoue  try ; 
Could  they— — 

Bage  like  Cethegns,  or  like  Caseins  die. 
They  ne'er  had  sent  to  Pnris  for  such  fancies. 
As  monsters  heads  and  iierry-Amdrew's  dances. 

MucAeeler^t  Forms,  1710,  p.  66. 

MERRY-MAKE.     Sport,  junketing. 

Thenot  now  nis  the  time  of  wurry-mak*. 

Sp.  Sk.  Kal,  Nov.,  9. 
With  fearlesae  nurrie-make,  and  piping  still. 

FUtcA.  I'urp.  Itl,  i,  87. 

fMESLING.  Mixed  corn,  usually  wheat 
and  rye. 

¥Bm§^,  Quod  ex  plnribus  satis  pabnli  causa  datur 
jumentis.  Drag^  a  chevanz.  MeeeeUine  i  proreuder 
for  cattell.  Nomenclator. 

But  the  miller  ouxht  to  take  but  one  quart,  for 
grinding  of  one  busFiel  of  hard  come ;  and  if  he  fetch 
and  Carrie  back  the  gnat  to  the  owner,  he  may  take 
two  qoarts  of  hard  come;  and  this  hard  come  is 
intended  of  wlieate,  rve,  and  meslin  (which  is  wlieate 
and  rye  mixed).  And  for  mauit,  the  miller  shall  take 
but  halfe  so  much  toll,  as  he  taketh  for  hard  come, 
(sc.  one  pinte  in  the  bushel)  for  that  mault  is  more 
easily  grownd  than  wheate,  or  rye. 

Dalton't  CounlreyJH$tice,U20, 
Bie  in  divers  places  is  mixed  with  wheat,  and  a  kind 
of  bread  made  of  them,  called  mcueling-kread,  for  it 
is  lesse  obstructive,  nourisheth  better,  and  lesse 
filleth  the  body  with  excrements. 

Fenner's  ViaBecta,  1637. 

MESPRISE,  8.  Mistake  ;  a  French 
word,  hardly  altered,  which  occurs 
several  times  in  Spenser,  but  in  no 
other  author  that  i  have  seen.  See 
Todd. 


MESS,  8.   A  party  dining  together,  a  aet. 

Notnote£ 

But  of  the  liner  natures ;  by  some  screrals 
Of  head-piece  eztraordinaiy ;  lower  mesus 
Perchance  are  to  this  business  purblind. 

Uncut  up  pies  at  the  nether  end  fiUed 

With  moss  and  stones,  partly  to  make  a  shew  with. 

And  partly  to  keep  the  lower  sirw  from  eat  ng. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Woman  Hat^  i,  S. 

As  at  great  dinners  of  feasts  the  com- 
pany was  usually  arranged  into  fours, 
which  were  called  messes,  and  were 
served  together,  the  word  came  to 
mean  a  set  of  four,  in  a  general  way. 
Lyly  says  expressly, 

Fuure  makes  a  meue,  and  we  have  a  me$$e  of  masters 
that  must  be  coozened,  let  us  lay  our  heads  together. 

Moiket  Bomku,  li,  1. 

Hence  Shakespeare  says. 

Yon  three  fools  lacked  me  fool  to  make  up  the  mess. 

L.  L.  £.,  iv,  S. 
Where  are  your  aust  of  sonsf  8  Hen.  VI,  i,  4. 

Namely,  his  four  sons,  Edward, 
George,  Richard,  and  Edmund  earl 
of  Rutland. 

Penelop's  hme  though  Greekes  do  raise. 
Of  faithfnll  wives  to  make  up  three. 
To  think  the  trath,  and  say  no  lease. 
Our  Avisa  shall  make  a  wtesss. 

A,  EwuCs  Fortes  fnfixed  to  jtwiso. 

Lucretia  and  Susanna  were  the  pre- 
ceding two,  therefore  Penelope   and 
Avisa  made  up  the  mess, 
A  vocabulary,  published  in  Loudon, 
161 7>  bears  this  title: 

Jonua  UmffvormnjniadriUHffmis,ar  Si  messeot  tongues, 
Latine,  English,  nench,  aud  Spanish,  h  ently  served 
up  together  for  a  wholesome  repast^  8ic 

The  editor  also  says  that,  there  being 
already  three  languages,  he  translated 
them  into  French,  **  to  make  up  the 
messe."  Address  to  Engl.  Reader, 
MESSEL.  A  leper,  an  outcast ;  evi- 
dently for  mesell,  which  is  French, 
and  is  explained  by  Cotgrave,  **  a 
meselled,  scurvy,  leaporous,  lazaroua 
person." 

Press  me,  I  devy ;  press  scoundrels,  and  thy  messeb. 

Land,  Prod.,  it,  1. 
Abaffcled  up  and  down  the  town  for  a  messel  and  a 
scoundrel.  Ihd.,  ii,  4. 

Mesel,    for  a   leper,    and    meselrie, 
leprosy,    occur    iu    Chaucer.      See 

Itf EAZLES 

fMESSING-FAT.    A  mashing-vat ? 

Ten  barrells,  one  mesnnge  fait,  one  cowle,  two  donghe 
kivers,  with  other  necessaries  there. 

MS.  Inventory,  16S8w 

fMESTFUL.     Sorrowful? 

Emong  all  other  birds 

Moste  ntestfuU  birde  am  I : 
EinongaU  fethered  foules 

1  first  complaine  and  cris. 

A'endaWs  Flowers  of  Bpigrammes,  1577. 
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MET,  9.  A  limit,  or  boundary.  Meta^ 
Latin.  A  word,  perhaps,  hazarded  by 
the  following  author : 

Untimely  never  oomea  the  lives  last  Met, 
In  cradle  death  may  rightly  rlaime  his  det. 

/.  JMnuMf  in  Uirr.  Mag.,  p.  482. 

METE,  0.,  to  measure,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  disused,  as  it  still  occurs  in 
many  passages  of  the  authorised 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Creech  is 
cited  for  it  in  Johnson.  In  one  pas- 
sage it  is  used  as  a  participle : 

Lands  that  were  mete  by  the  rod,  that  labour's  spared. 

Beeeng.  Tr.,  O.  Fl..  iv,  838. 

Also  for  to  aim,  to  measure  with  the 
eye: 

Let  the  mark  hare  a  prick  [point]  in 't  to  mete  at. 

L.  L.  Lo»t,  iv,  1. 

In  the  older   editions   it  is   printed 
meat.   .  [See  Meete.] 
METE-WAND,     and     METE- YARD. 
Both  used  for  a  tailor's  yard  measure 
or  wand. 

Take  tbon  the  bill. 
Give  me  thy  mete-^fard  and  spare  not  roe. 

Tam.  Skr.,  iv,  8. 

See  also  Levit.,  xix,  35. 

A  trae  touch  stone,  a  sore  mett-wand  lies  before 
their  eyes.  Jscham*»  Sehoolm. 

Burke  is  quoted  for  met-wand.  See 
Todd.  Perhaps  it  is  still  in  use  in 
Ireland,  and  so  pronounced. 
METREZA, «.  A  mistress.  Probably 
meant  as  Italian ;  but  only  Frenchi- 
fied Italian,  made  from  maitresse. 

Why  methiuks  I  see  that  signor  pawn  his  foot-cloth ; 
that  melma  her  plate;  this  madam  take  physic,  kc. 

Malcontent^  3,  0.  PL,  iv,  p.  19. 

MEVE,  or  MEEVE,  v.,  for  to  move. 
This  occurs  only  in  the  older  writings. 

J  could  right  well 
Ten  tymes  sooner  all  that  have  beleyved. 
Than  the  tenth  part  of  all  that  he  hath  meted. 

Four  P8,0.V\.y\,9\. 

A  pledge  yon  did  require  when  Damon  his  suit  did 

maeee.  Damon  and  Pitkias,  O.  PI.,  i,  204 

O  mightie  kinge,  let  some  pittie  your  noble  harte 

meeve.  Ibid,,  p.  S42. 

Also  in  p.  243. 
MEVY,  ».    Thrush,   for  Mavis.     [Or 
perhaps  the  sea-mew.] 

Ahoat  his  sides  a  thousand  sea-guls  bred, 

The  mevy,  and  the  halcyon.  Browne,  Brit.  Past. 

MEW,  V.  To  moult,  or  shed  the  fea- 
thers.    Muer,  French. 

Whose  body  mews  more  plaistcrs  every  month 
Than  women  do  old  faces. 

B.  4"  Fl.  Thierry  4'  Tk.,  ii,  1. 

Hence  a  very  clear  emendation  in 
their  play  of  Wit  without  Money, 
where  the  person  addressed  had  lost 
his  clothes : 

How  camo  you  tbts^  air,  for  you're  strangely  mew'd. 

ill,  4. 


In  the  old  edition  it  had  been  printed 
mov'd;  which  Mr.  Weber  restored, 
thinking  that  it  made  sense,  which 
can  hardly  be  granted. 

+1  may  welcome  you  home,  as  doubting  your  country 
may  lutve  mewed  that  relation  in  so  long  an  absence  j 
she  having  exposed  her  noble  issue,  being  conviction 
enough  to  m«kc  you  disclaim  her.  CUwland^s  Works. 

[It  is  said  also  of  stags  shedding  their 
horns :] 

\qf  Galatea. 
The  steg,  'tis  said,  his  horns  doth  yearly  mew: 
13iiue  husband  daily  doth  his  horns  renew. 

0w9n*s  Epigrams,  1677. 

Also,  to  keep  shut  up ;  from  the  sub- 
stantive, mew: 

More  pity  that  the  ei^le  should  be  mew*d. 
While  Kites  and  buzzards  pre?  at  liberty. 

K.Rieh.m,i,2. 

MEW,  s,  A  place  in  which  falcons 
were  kept ;  also,  metaphorically,  any 
close  place.  Probably  because  birds 
were  confined  in  them  while  moult- 
ing. 

Forth  coming  from  her  darksome  mew. 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hew. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ▼,  20. 
Tb  be  clapt  up  in  close  and  secret  mew. 

Fairf.  T^sso,  v,  49. 

See  also  the  authorities  in  Johnson. 
MICH,  V.     To  skulk,  or  act  by  stealth ; 
thence  to  indulge  in  secret  amours. 
The     etymology     seems     uncertain. 
Written  also  meach,  and  meech. 

Not  for  this  miching  base  transgression 

Of  truant  negligence.  Wid.  Tears,  0.  PI.,  ti,  212. 

Say  we  should  all  meaeh  here,  and  stay  the  feast. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Hon.  M.  Fort.,  v.  1. 
Sure  she  has 
Some  meeeJAng  rascal  in  her  house. 

Ibid.,  Scornful  Lady,  v,  1. 
My  truant  was  ttuckt,  sir,  into  a  blind  corner  of  the 
tomb.  Wid.  Tears,  O.  PI.,  vl,  226. 

What  made  the  gods  so  often  to  trewant  from  heaven, 
and  mich  here  on  earth.  Eupkues,  p.  29. 

Therefore  miching  malicho,  in  Ham- 
let, iii,  2,  probably  meant  concealed 
mischief.  See  Malicho. 
MICHALL,  a.,  if  a  right  reading,  must 
be  derived  from  mich^  truant,  adulte- 
rous. [It  is  only  a  corrupt  form  of 
Mechal,  or  machalf  adulterous.] 

Pollute  the  nuptial  bed  with  michall  sinne. 

Heyw.Eng.  Trav.,Y\. 

The  editor  of  the  reprint,  in  the  Anc. 
Drama,  changes  it  to  mickle,  vol.  vi, 
p.  161  ;  but  doubts  of  his  own  cor- 
rection, and  indeed  with  reason. 
MICHER,  8.  A  truant,  one  who  acts 
by  stealth.  It  is  frequently  united 
with  the  notion  of  a  truant  boy. 

Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  mieher  and 
eat  blackberries  ?  1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

How  tenderly  her  tender  hands  between 
In  ivory  cage  she  did  the  mcker  bind.  SUneg, 
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See  Johnson. 


What,  Urn  wUeher,  iteiile  a  wife,  and  not  make  toot 
old  iriendt  acquainted  with  it  f       Mit.  of  Iitf.  Marr. 

MICRLE,  a.    Great.  Saxon.  In  Scot- 


land muekle.     Hardly  obsolete. 

O,  midtU  it  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

In  plants,  herhs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities.  ^ 

ttom.  mnd  Jul ,  ii,  8. 

See  also  the  authorities  in  Johnson. 
MIDSUMMER  ALE.     See  Ale. 

And  now  next  Midtmmmtr  «l«,  I  may  serre  for  a  fbol. 

Jniiqtutij,  O.  PI.,  z,  91. 

MIGHTFUL,  a.  Fall  of  might,  pow- 
<!rful.  A  word  formed  quite  con- 
formably to  the  analogy  of  our  lan- 
guage, but  not  occurring  except  in 
this  passage : 

My  lords,  yon  know,  as  do  the  wUghtfml  gods. 

Tit.  Andrcm.^  ir,  4. 

MIGNIARD,  a.  Tender,  delicate; 
from  the  French  mignard.  Appa- 
rently used  only  by  comic  licence. 

Love  it  hroufrht  up  with  those  soft  mipuiard  handlings, 
His  pulse  lies  in  nis  palm.  B.  Jtmt.  Denl  am  Jsi,  i,  4. 

MIGNIARDIZE,«.  Delicacy.  French, 
except  that  the  second  t  is  inserted. 
It  is  probably  used  as  an  affected 
word. 

And  entertain  her,  and  her  creatures  too, 

Wiih  all  the  migfUardiae  and  ouaint  caresses 

You  can  put  on  ihem.       B.  Jons.  Staplg  of  y.,  iii,  1. 

The  speaker  is  understood  to   be  a 
courtier,  from  this  speech. 
MIGNON,  V.    To   flatter;    from  the 
French. 

For  though  the  affection  of  the  multitude,  whom  he 
did  not  Mt^mm,— discerned  not  his  ends. 

DameFs  Woria,  PkUotu,  p.  S55. 

MIHIL,  or  MIHEL.  For  a  long  time 
the  current  and  familiar  pronunciation 
of  the  Christian  name  Michael. 
Hence  we  find  Mr.  Mihil  Croswill  in 
R.  Brome's  comedy  of  the  Convent 
Garden  Weeded  ;  and  hence  the  bur- 
lesque title  to  one  of  John  Taylor's 
works,  "Tub  Lecture,  by  Myheel 
Mendsole"  t.  «.,  Michael  Mendsole. 
Mihil  Mumchance  is  the  title  of  a 
piece  sometimes  attributed  to  R. 
Greene,  on  the  ''art  of  cheating  in  faUe 
dyce-play."  Cens,  Lit,,  viii,  390. 
The  name  appears,  even  now,  on  a 
tombstone  near  St.  Martin's,  West- 
minster: "Mr.  Mihill  Slaughter,  d. 
Octob.  17,  1817,  8Bt.  37."  It  is  on 
the  south  side,  as  you  go  from  Lan- 
caster-court, Strand. 
Noble,  in  his  continuation  of  Granger, 
vul.  iii,  p.   294,   says  that   Michael 


Hattaire  wrote  his  name  MikeU.  He 
probably  wrote  it  Mihell,  which  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  other. 
This  is  partly  a  French  pronunciation. 
St.  Michel,  on  the  Meuse,  near  Ver- 
dun, is  still  currently  called  i9.  Mikel^ 
or  MihieL 
MIHELMAS.  Michaelmas;  conform- 
ably to  the  preceding  account. 

Have miUoDi 9iMiMmM$, pannena in  Lout. 

Tm$$ei'sHua^  Mmrek,  edit.  15S7. 

MILAN  SKINS.  Some  article  of  fttshion- 
able  elegance  in  dress.  I  think  they 
were  fine  gloyes  manufactored  at 
Milan. 

I  mark  them. 
And  by  this  honeit  light,  for  yet  tit  moraiuf, 
Sannc  the  reverence  of  their  gilded  doubieta 

And  Milan  skim they  ahew'd  to  me  directly 

Conit  crabbt  that  creep  a  aide  way  for  their  linng. 

B.^FL  rmUul^2. 

MILL  (or  rather  milled)  SIXPENCES. 
Milled  money  was  invented  by  Antoine 
Brucher,  in  France ;  and  the  first  so 
struck  in  that  country  was  about  1553. 
Elizabeth  of  England  coined  milled 
money  from  about  1562  to  1572, 
when  the  use  of  the  mill  was  discon- 
tinued, on  account  of  its  expense,  till 
about  1623.  After  1662  it  remained 
completely  established,  on  account  of 
many  advantages  which  more  than 
compensated  for  the  cost.  Master 
Slender  alleges  that  his  pocket  was 
picked  of 

Seven  groata  in  mm-tixptncet^  and  two  Edward  ihorel- 
boordi.  Mmy  Whet,  i,  1. 

It  seems  that  they  were  sometimes 
kept  as  counters : 

A  few  miWd  sixptneet,  with  wfaidi 
My  pnrser  casts  accnnnt. 

Sir  W.  Dav.  New  from  PUm^  loc. 

MILLINER.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
occupations  which  females  have  lat- 
terly gained  from  the  other  sex.  A 
milliner  was  originally  a  man,  and, 
we  may  presume,  from  iKft/ofi,  whence 
he  imported  female  finery. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milUtur.  1  Hewj  IF,  i,  S. 
To  conceal  such  real  ornaments  as  these,  and  shadow 
their  glory,  as  a  miUiner^g  mfe  does  her  wrought 
stomacher,  with  a  smoky  lawn  or  a  black  cypros. 

B.  Jons.  Ew.  Mom  in  J7.,  i,  S. 

MILL-STONES,  prov.  To  weep  mUU 
stones  was  proverbially  said  of  a  per- 
son not  likely  to  weep  at  all ;  q,  </., 
''he  will  weep  millstones,  if  any- 
thing." Gloucester  says  to  the 
murderers 
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Tour  eyet  drop  wnU-4t(me$  when  fools'  evps  drop  tears. 

'Rick,  in,  i,  8. 

Which  expression  is  repeated  ai'ter- 
vards  hy  one  of  the  men  : 

CL  Bid  Glo'ster  thiok  on  this,  and  he  will  weep. 
1  M,  Aye,  miU-4ionet,  as  he  lesion'd  us  to  weep. 

Scene  6. 

He,  good  gentleman, 

Win  weep  when  he  hears  how  we  are  nsed. 

1  Serf.  lea,  mill-iioHes.       (kuar  and  Fompey,  1607. 

In  Troilus  and  Cressida  it  is  applied 
to  tears  of  laughter,  but  equally  in 
ridicule  of  the  idea  of  their  being 
abed  at  all.  Act  i,  sc.  2. 
\To  look  through  a  millstone,  to  be 
very  sharp  sighted.] 

tThen,  fldns,  since  your  eies  are  so  shaip  that  yon 
cannot  onely  looke  tkrotigh  a  mlstone,  ont  cleane 
through  the  minde,  and  so  cunnine  tnat  yon  can 
levell  at  the  dispositions  of  women  wnom  yon  never 
knew.  liliyt  Supkua  and  Jtis  England. 

fMIMETIG.    Capable  of  mimicking. 

But  Fncoa,  lead  hy  most  mimetiek  apes. 
Could  not  depinge  don  Fuco's  anticK  shapes. 

Whiting's  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638.  p.  9. 

MINCE,  V,  To  walk  in  an  affected 
manner,  by  cutting  the  steps  small, 
or  mincing  them. 

Away,  I  say;  time  wears:  hold  up  your  head  and 
«i»M.  Merry  W.  W.,  y,  1. 

See  also  the  examples,  and  other 
senses,  in  Johnson.  Among  the  rest, 
Isai.,  iii,  1 6. 

All  the  senses  are  evidently  derived 
from  the  primitive  meaning  of  cutting 
small.  Hence,  mincing ,  is  used  for 
affectedy  delicate.  See  Malicho. 
MINE,  9.  Appears  to  be  used  in  the 
following  passage  for  magnet^  or 
mineral. 

The«i»« 
Which  doth  attract  my  spirit  to  ran  this  marshal! 

coarse. 
Is  the  fair  guard  of  a  distressed  queen. 

Duvih  Knight,  0.  PI.,  iv,  429. 

The  annotators  tell  us,  that  in  Kent  the 
iron  stone  is  called  mine,  quasi  mine- 
ral. [A  common  local  use  of  the  word .] 
MINE, «.  The  old  orthography  of  mien, 
countenance;  being  that  of  its  ety- 
mology, mine,  French.  It  seems  to 
have  been  altered  for  the  snke  of 
pronunciation,  to  avoid  giving  the 
foreign  sound  to  the  t.  But  mein 
would  still  better  express  the  sound, 
and  more  suitably  to  the  analogy  of 
our  language. 

I  will  possesae  him  with  yallownesse,  for  this  revolt 
of  mine  is  dangerous.     Merry  Hives,  i,  3, 4to  of  1630. 

This  the  modern  commentators  rightly 
explain,  "change  of  countenance.'' 


Know  you  that  fellow  that  walketh  there^  He  is  an 
alchymist  by  his  mine,  and  hath  multiph'ed  all  to 
moonshine.  Bliot,  1 693,  quoted  by  Dr.  Farmer. 

MING,  or  MINGE,  r.     To  mix. 

Which  never  mings 
Wth  other  stream.  Sir  J.  Gorge's  Lucan. 

And  so  together  he  would  minge  hii  pride  and  porer- 
tee.  KendaWs  Poems,  1577.  G 1. 

She  canres  it  fyne  and  miiues  it  thick. 

DranVs  trans,  from  ffor.,  Malone  Q. 

Warburton,  with  his  usual  courage, 
made  a  substantive  of  it,  and  would 
have  forced  it  into  a  passage  of 
Shakespeare  (All's  W.,  i,  1);  but  as 
a  substantive  I  believe  it  cannot  be 
found. 

Hall  seems  to  use  it  for  to  mention ; 
but  it  may  mean  to  mix  in  conversa« 
tion: 

Could  nerer  man  work  thee  a  worser  shame 
Than  once  to  minge  the  father's  odious  name. 

Bookiv.S.S. 

MINGLE,  n.  a.  Contraction  for  mine 
ingle.     See  Inole. 

Because  it  is  a  common  thing  to  call  cum,  and  mingle, 
now  a  days,  all  the  world  over. 

Honest  Wh.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  807. 

Sometimes  also  ningle  : 

Horace,  Horace,  my  sweet  ningle  is  ahniys  iu  labour 
when  I  come.       Decker's  Satirom.,  Or.  Dr.,  8,  p.  108. 

Also  passim,  in  the  same  play. 
MINGLE,  s.    Mixture. 

He  was  not  sad,  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  him.    He  was  not  merry. 
Which  seem'd  to  tell  them  his  remembrance  lay 
In  Egypt,  with  his  Joy ;  but  between  both. 
0  heav'nly  mingle.  Ant.  and  Clecp.,  i,  6. 

Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear; 
Make  minale  with  our  rattling  tabonrines. 
That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  soonds  toge- 
ther. Ibid.,  iv,  8. 

MINGLE-MANGLE,  s,  A  confused 
mixture,  an  irregular  medley;  from 
mingle  and  mangle,  being  at  once 
mixed  and  mutilated. 

Germany  was  visited  twenty  years  with  Ood'a  word, 
but  thev  did  not  earnestly  embrace  it,  nor  in  life 
follow  it,  but  made  a  mingle-mangle  and  a  hotch 
potch  of  it  Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  40  b. 

Latimer  has  the  expression  'not  un- 
freqaently,  and  even  as  a  verb,  "  to 
mingle-mangle  the  word  with  man's 
inventions."  Ibid.,  91  b. 
It  is  exemplified  idso  from  Hooker 
and  Hartlib.     See  Todd. 

If  we  present  a  mngle-mangle,  our  fault  is  to  be  ex- 
cused. Lyfy's  Mydas,  Prologue. 

See  Decker,  Gul's  Hornb.,  p.  52,Nott. 
See  also  Puttenham,  p.  211. 

tNow  Uiat  is  the  fact  they  find  fault  withall,  and 
reason  of  it,  saying,  that  a  mingle  manale  should  not 
be  made  of  comedies ;  but  verily  in  shewing  themselves 
to  be  so  wise,  they  manifest  tiieir  follie. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 
tThese  mingle  mangle,  motly  toves  they  spend 
The  tim^  tul  night  doth  make  them  homeward  wend. 

Taylor's  Wories»ieSO, 
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f  How  pitteoos  tben  nans  best  or  wit  is  martyr'd. 
In  bnruroiu  manner  totter'd,  tome,  and  qttarter*d, 
80  mingle-mangled,  and  ao  back't  and  hcwd. 
So  scurvily  bcacurvide  and  beniewde.  Ibid, 

fMINGLER.  Ooe  who  mingles.  Ap- 
plied fipecially  to  persons  who  mixed 
wools  of  different  qualities  previous 
to  their  being  carded. 

We  cannot  properly  wade  into  tbe  abnses  of  mearar- 
inc  unlesa  we  begin  oar  enquiry  from  the  originals 
of  clothing,  which  rests  upon  such  as  mingle,  card, 
and  spin  wooUs.  The  minglrrM  are  usuaJly  in  great 
fault,  for  whereas  by  the  statute,  clothing  is  to  be 
made  of  fleece  wool!  onely,  neTcrthcleas  they  mingle 
fell  woolls  and  lambs  woolls. 

Tk€  Gold€n.  TUtet,  1667. 

MINIKIN,  a.  Small,  delicate.  A  dimi- 
nutive of  mm,  which  means  small  in 
German,  Scotch,  &c.  See  Jamieson's 
Dictionary. 

And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minilnn  mouth, 

Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm.       IT.  Z^rar,  iii,  6. 

The  wordyifa^  is  explained  by  Baret, 
*' proper,  well  fashioned,  minikin, 
handsome."  Alvearie,  in  loc. 
Minikin  seems  sometimes  to  have 
meant  treble  in  music,  being  directly 
opposed  to  base : 

Yet  servants,  knowing  minikin  nor  base. 
Are  still  cUowed  to  fiddle  with  the  case. 

Lotelace's  Poems,  p.  41 ;  7b  Elinda*9  Glove. 
'Sfoot  what  treble  miHtinn  s<^U(raks  there  P 
dfartton't  Antonio  and  MeUida,  Anc.  Dr.,  ii,  150. 

Min,  moins,  and  all  this  family  of 
words,  seem  to  come  from  minor. 
MINIMUS,  or  MINIM,  «.  Anything 
very  small.  The  word  is  Latin,  but 
came  into  use  probably  from  the 
musical  term  minim,  which,  in  the 
very  old  notation,  was  the  shortest 
note,  though  now  one  of  the  longest. 
The  old  musical  notes  were  the  long, 
the  breve,  the  semi-breve,  and  the 
minim.  The  long,  and  the  breve,  are 
now  disused  (except  that  the  latter  ap- 
pears sometimes  in  the  churcli  music); 
and  the  semi-breve  remains  the  longest 
note  (corrupted  to  sembrive,  or  sem- 
bre/) ;  the  minim  the  next,  then 
crotchets,  quavers,  &c.,  &c. ;  all  in- 
vented to  suit  the  constantly  increas- 
ing rapidity  of  musical  performance 
and  composition. 

Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf, 
You  nunimiu,  of  hindiiug  knot-grass  made. 

mds.  N.  JJr.,  iii,  2. 

Milton  used  the  word  minim : 

Not  all 
Minims  of  nature,  some  of  serpent  kind 
Wondrous  in  length  and  corpulence. 

Par.  £.,vii,  481. 

And  Spenser : 


To  make  one  minime  of  tliy  poor  hand-mard. 

fMINION,  s.  and  a.  Anything  deli- 
cate, small,  or  pretty.  From  the 
Fr.  mignon. 

Abrodiietus,  a  delicate  person,  a  mimon. 

Bliolet  Dietiomarie,  1569. 
His  hynes  lykytlte  your  mynyon  howse  so  well,  that 
he  purposythe  not  to  departe  so  shortly  from  thens, 
as  he  Hpoyntyd,  and  as  I  late  wrote  unto  yonre  grace. 

State  Papers,  1,  307. 
Anger  made  great  Alexander  (like  the  least  part  of 
himsel'e)  kill  his  minionited  friend  Clytus :  for,  had 
it  been  drunkennesae,  hee  would  bave'  tapt  out  his 
hart  bloud  before  he  heard  him  speake :  for,  dmiiken- 
nesse  is  an  aftemoones  madnesse,  and  can  do  nothing 
advisedly.  Bick  Cabinet  PHrnitked  with  Farietia 

of  Excellent  IMscriptions,  1616. 
He  wolde  kepe  fooihy  horses,  and  lire  mynionly  and 
elt'gaii  tly .  Tavemer'*  Adagies,  1 662. 

fMlNlS IRESS.     A  female  servant. 

Tlie  olde  foxes  cruell  and  severe  mynistresu. 
Will  leame  tlie  enterer  never  to  come  forth. 

The  Pauenger  ofBenveuuto,  1612. 

MINIVER,  «.,  or  MENIVER.  A  kind 
of  fur.  Thus  defined  by  Cotgrave : 
"Pellis  est  cujusdam  albae  bestiolse, 
qua  utuntur  academicii  senatores  et 
juridici,  ad  duplicanda  superhume- 
ralia,  togas,  et  stolas  purpureas."  So 
Fortescue:  "Capitium  ejus  non  alio 
quam  menevero  penulatur."  De  Laud. 
Leg.  Angl.  Where,  says  Du  Cange, 
"expressit  Gallicum  m^nurotr."  It 
was,  according  to  Cotgrave,  the  fur  of 
the  small  weasel,  menu-vair. 

A  velvet  hood,  rich  borders,  and  sometimes 
A  daintv  miniver  cap.  Massing,  City  Mad.,  It,  4. 

Perdie  by  this  wdnever  cap,  and  according  to  his 
majesty's  leave. 

Deeker't  Satiromast.,  Or.  Dr.,  iii,  136. 

According  to  some  authors,  it  was  the 
soft  fur  from  the  belly  of  squirrels, 
weasels,  &c.  So,  Wilkins,  Real  Char. 
Alph.  Di6t.,  in  loco.  Others  suppose 
it  the  skin  of  a  Russian  animal. 
MINNOCK,  or  MINNICK,  *.  A  word 
which  occurs  in  the  first  quartos  of 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  for 
which  the  folio  substitutes  mimmick. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  inclined  to  suppose 
the  word  genuine,  and  derived  from 
the  same  source  as  minx.  Thus,  min- 
nock,  masc. ;  minnix,  or  minx,  fem. 

Anon  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered. 
And  forth  my  minnock  comes. 

Mids.  N.  D.,  iii,  3. 

If  minnock  was  ever  in  use,  it  must  be 
found  somewhere.  Mimick  certainly 
makes  sense ;  but  it  seems  very  im- 
probable that  any  printer  should 
blunder  at  so  common  a  word,  to 
make  one  which  never  existed. 
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tMINUITY.  A  trifle.  This  word  oc 
curs  in  the  Hifttory  of  Don  Quixote^ 
1675,  f.  64. 

MINUTE  -  JACKS,  in  Shakespeare's 
IHmon,  have  heen  generally  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  same  as  Jacks  of 
THB  CLOCK  HOUSE;  hut  how  they 
can  be  called  minute-jacks,  whose 
office  is  only  to  strike  hours  or 
quarters,  is  not  easily  explained.  If 
any  automatons  were  alluded  to,  it 
must  surely  be  some  whose  actions 
were  impelled  by  the  minute  hand  or 
the  pendulum.  But  I  rather  think 
that  no  more  is  meant  by  minute-jacks, 
than  ''fellows  that  watch  their  mi- 
nutes to  make  their  advantage,  time- 
servers." 

Yon  foola  of  furtune,  trencher  friends,  time's  flies. 
Cap  aud  knee  slaves,  yapoors,  and  minuttjaekt ! 

Timon^  iii,  6. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  by  the  ''Jack 
that  keeps  the  stroke,"  Rich.  Ill,  iv, 
2,  is  meant  the  "  Jack  of  the  clock- 
house." 
MIRA6LE,  a.,  for  admirable. 

Not  Neoptolemns  so  mirabUt 
On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  lond'st  0  Yes 
Cries, "  this  is  he,"  conid  promise  to  himself 
A.  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 

2Vo.  and  Creu.t  iv,  6. 

The  word  is  uncommon,  and  perhaps 
may  be  considered  as  a  poetic  licence 
in  that  passage. 
MIRABOLAN,  8.  The  proper  form  of 
the  word  above  noticed  under  Maba- 
BLANE.  The  fact  is,  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  plumb;  though  the  kernels 
of  the  stones  were  probably  also  used 
in  medicine.  The  fruit  was  the  object 
of  the  confectioner,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  an  old  receipt  for  preparing  it : 

Jb  preserve  mirabolaue  [clearW  an  error  for  nuraho- 
loHs]  or  mala-caUtdonians. — ^Take  your  niala-caUulo- 
nians,  stone  them,  perboyle  iu  water,  then  pill  off  the 
outward  skin  of  them;  they  will  boyle  as  longe  as  a 
peece  of  beefe,  and  therefore  vou  need  not  feare  the 
breaking  of  them ;  and  when  they  are  boyled  tender, 
make  sirup  of  them,  and  preserve  them  as  tou  do  any 
other  thing,  and  so  you  may  keepe  them  all  the  yeare. 

Wamer*i  Antiq.  Culinaruet  p.  92. 

There  is  a  long  article  upon  them  in 
Johnson's  Gerard,  p.  1500,  which 
enumerates  five  species.  Of  their 
qualities,  it  says, 

All  the  kinds  of  mirabolatu  are  in  taste  astringent  and 
sharpe,  like  to  the  unripe  aorbus  or  service  berries. 
The  yellow  and  BeUeriae,  taken  before  meat,  stop.the 
laske.  and  help  the  weak  stomach,  as  Garcian  wntetb. 

P.  160L 


The  figures   represent  them  as   not 
unlike  figs. 
fMIRACLlST.    A  narrator  of  miracles. 

Heare  the  mraelist  report  it,  who  himselfe  was  an 
actor.  Declaration  of  Popish  Imposture*,  160S. 

fMlRISH.     Miry. 

In  times  of  tumult  thou  amongst  the  Irish, 
Hast  made  them  skip  o'r  bogs  and  quagmires  mtn^JI. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

MIRKB,  «.  Darkness ;  commonly  writ- 
ten murk,  especially  in  modem  edi- 
tions.    Mirce,  tenebras,  Saxon. 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp, 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  queuch'd  his  sleepy  lamp. 

7WsWeU,ii,l. 

The  word,  and  all  its  derivatives,  are 
still  current  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
and  are  abundantly  exemplified  in  Dr. 
Jamieson*s  excellent  Dictionary. 
MIRKB,  a.     Dark. 


Bv  whose  meaties  the  battaile  was  resumed  ^;>iine, 
wniche  lasted  till  that  mirke  niKht  parted  them  in 
summer.  Holinsk.  Descr.  ofSeotl.,  C  6,  coL  1  a. 


Such  myater  saying  me  seemeth  all  too  mirke. 

Sp.  Sk.  lal.,  Sept.,  IS. 

Murky  is  still  a  poetical  word,  and 
not  un frequently  used. 
MIRKESOME,  it.  a.     Dark. 

Through  mirksoms  aire  her  ready  way  she  make. 

Svnts.  F.  O.,  I,  T,  S& 
And  there  in  silent,  deaf,  and  mirksom  shaue. 
His  characters  and  circles  strange  he  made. 

Fair/.  Tasso^  ziii,  6. 

MIRROR.  Among  the  fantastic  fashions 
of  his  day,  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonson 
and  others,  was  that  of  wearing  mir- 
rors or  small  glasses,  in  various  ways, 
as  ornaments.     Even  in  men's  hats. 

Where  is  your  page?  call  for  your  casting-bottle,  and 
place  your  mirror  in  your  hat,  as  I  told  you. 

B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Btv.,  ii,  1. 

This,  we  may  suppose,  was  the  very 
height  of  affectation,  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  introduced ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Gifford,  that  both  sexes  wore  them 
publicly,  the  men  as  brooches,  or 
ornaments  in  their  hats,  and  the 
women  at  their  girdles,  or  on  their 
breasts ;  nay,  sometimes  in  the  centres 
of  their  fans.  For  the  latter  circum- 
stance he  quotes  Lovelace,  who  makes 
a  lady  say. 

My  lively  shade  thou  ever  shnlt  retaine. 
In  thy  iacUMedfealhsr'framedglasse. 

See  LOOKING-GLASSE. 

MIRROR  OF  KNIGHTHOOD.  The 
name  of  a  Spanish  romance,  trans- 
lated into  English  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  then  very 
popular.       See    Lindabbides    and 
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DoNZEL  DEL  Phebo.     It  formed  a 
part  of  Don  Quixote's  collection  : 

The  barber  takins  another  book,  said,  this  ii  the 
Mirror  of  Knigktkood.  1  kuow  his  wonhip  well, 
ouoth  the  curate. 

Hence  Butler  g;iTeB  that  title  to  his 
hero: 

A  wight  he  was,  whoae  very  tight  would 
Entitle  him  Mirror  of  KingktlMod. 

ira^t»r.,I,i.l6. 

A  MISCELLANY  MADAM.  A  female 
trader  in  miscellaneous  articles;  a 
dealer  in  trinkets  and  ornaments  of 
various  kinds,  »uch  as  kept  shops  in 
the  New  Exchange.  So  at  least  I 
conclude  from  the  following  passages ; 
and  I  have  not  met  with  the  term 
elsewhere : 

Now  I  would  be  an  empress,  and  by  and  by  a  dntch 


;  then  a  great  lady  of  state ;  then  one  of  your 
nuteellamg  madamMi  then  a  waiting- woman,  kc, 

B,  Jon*.  Cyulkia*t  Rev^  it,  I. 
As  a  waiting  woman,  I  wontd  taste  my  lady's  delights 
to  her;  as  a  miscelkmy  wtadam,  invent  new  tires,  and 
go  visit  courtiers.  Ibid. 

tMISCHIEF.  With  a  muehief,  a  com- 
mon old  phrase,  sufficiently  explained 
in  the  following  examples. 

Abi  in  malam  rem,  go  hense  wilk  a  muehiefe. 

EUott$  Uietumariet  1669. 
When  the  simpring  scomfull  ousse,  the  supposed 
mistris  of  the  house  (iriM  a  misckicfe)  who  is,  indeed, 
a  kiiide  of  creature  retired  for  a  while  into  the 
vuuntrey  to  escape  the  whip  in  the  citv. 

Tayto/s  Worles,  1680. 
But  above  all,  her  skill  is  much  credited  to  helpe  yong 
women  breed  and  fructifi'e,  so  that  if  shee  be  as 
barren  as  a  stockfish,  yet  the  matronly  medicines  and 
instructions  of  this  wise  cunnlnE  woman,  will  in  a 
little  time  make  Iter  encrease  with  a  vengeance,  and 
multiply  with  a  mi$chiefe.  Ibid. 

fMISDIET.     Bad  or  injurious  diet. 

Now  for  the  bodv,  it  as  well  levels  at  it ;  for  those 
who  distemper  ana  mUdiet  themselves  with  untimely 
and  unwonted  surfeting. 

Optiek  QUne  of  Human,  1639. 

fMISDIETER.  -  One  who  follows  an 
injurious  diet. 

If  consorting  with  misdietert,  he  bathe  himaelfe  in 
the  muddy  streames  of  their  luxury  and  ryot,  be  is  in 
the  very  next  suburbes  of  death  it  selfe.  Ibid. 

MISER,  8,  A  miserable  wretch ;  used 
without  any  reference  to  avarice,  to 
which  worst  wretchedness  it  has  been 
confined  in  more  modern  usage. 

Decrepit  nUiert  base,  ignobte  wretth  1 

1  HfH.  VI,  V,  6. 
Those  pains  that  make  the  mt««r  ghid  of  death 
Have  sciz'd  on  me.    Toner,  and  Gitm.,  O.  PL,  ii,  198. 
And  so  this  miser,  at  the  same  verie  point,  had  like 
chaunce  and  fortune.  Holinsh.,  p.  760. 

He  staid  his  steed  for  humble  muer^s  sake. 

Spem.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  9. 
Doe  not  yet  disdaine  to  carrie  with  thee  the  wofuU 
words  of  a  miter  now  despairing. 

Sidneg's  Jrcad.,  p.  117. 

tMISER'S  GALLON.  A  yery  small 
measure. 


Her  ordnanee  are  galloni,  poiUei,  qnaita,  pints,  and 
the  mixert  gallon.  J^hr^e  Worket,  16S0. 

fMISERABLE.     Covetous,  miserly. 

Which  the  king  thankfully  reedving,  noting  his 
iMerahU  nature,  and  that  his  gift  rather  did  proceed 
from  hope  of  gain  than  good  wul. 

FatfmVe  JesU,  /v.,  1604. 

MISERERB.  A  lamentation;  the  be- 
ginning of  the  51  sty  or  fourth  peni- 
tential psalm,  **  Miserere  mei,  Deus." 
Often,  says  Kersey,  presented  by  the 
Ordinary  to  such  malefactors  as  have 
benefit  of  clergy  allowed  them. 

No  more  ay-mcca  tad  wupfreres,  Tranio. 

B.j'FL  Tamer  Tamed,  iii.  S. 

Certainly  the  right  reading.  The 
first  edition  has  ''miseries;"  the 
second,  absurdly,  "  mistrisses ;"  but 
the  metre  points  out  the  true  reading. 
Thus  also : 

Would  sing  a  wofol  muerere,  Pedro.  Ibid.,  ▼,  S. 

Not  misereri,  as  the  old  editions  have 
it,  and  Sympson  after  them. 
fMlSEXPENCE.     Reckless  expense. 

O  wretched  end  of  idle  vanity. 
Of  mieexpenee  and  prodigality. 

Tkt  Beggar'e  Aft,  c.  1607. 

fMISHMASH.     A  confused  heap. 

Chaos,  Ovid.  Lactantio,  confnsio  atque  congeries 
rerum  omnium,  et  informis  materia,  qnam  poeta 
invexerunt,  ex  ea  extitisse  omnia  fabnlantea.  x*<^> 
Orpheo.  Confusion  universelle  de  toutes  cbosis. 
A  confused  or  disordered  heape  of  all  things  ta^etlier : 
a  miekmaek.  ^omenelaior. 

And  these  are  so  full  of  their  confused  cirrumlocu- 
tions,  that  a  man  would  thinke  he  heard  Thersite* 
with  a  frapling  and  bawling  clamor  to  come  out  with 
a  nmhrnaek  and  hotchpotch  of  moat  distastfull  and 
unsavorie  stuffe. 

Holland's  JwunuMUt  Marcellinug,  1609. 

MISKIN,  «.  A  dunghill;  properly 
mixen,  Saxon.  A  provincial  word, 
which  is  still  in  use  in  some  parta. 
Grose  has  mix-hill  as  a  Kentish  word, 
which  is  only  a  corruption. 

And  would  you  mellow  my  young  pretty  mistress 
In  such  a  miekin.  B.  4- Fl.  Nigkt'Walker,  iii.  1. 

Erroneously  printed  mis-ken^    from 
not  being  understood. 
MISKIN,  8,     A  little   bagpipe,  so  ex- 
plained in  the  margin. 

Now  would  I  tune  my  miskim*  on  this  green. 

Drayt.,  Eel.  3,  p.  1388. 

Noticed  also  by  Phillips,  Kersey,  &c. 
-fTo  MISKNOW.      Not  to  know,   to 
ignore. 

A  serving-man  I  in  cast  eloathes  have  scene, 
Tliat  did  himselfe  so  strangelv  overweene. 
That  with  himselfe  he  out  of  knowledp  grewe. 
And  therefore  all  his  old  friends  he  muknewe. 

Tavlor^s  Worket,  1680. 

fMISKNOWLEDGE.  Ignorance,  or 
misinterpretation. 

For  1  shall  never  (with  Gods  grace)  be  aahamed  to 
make  publick  profession  thcreiif  upon  all  occasions, 
lest  God  should  be  ashamed  of  me  before  men  and 
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angels ;  espeeiall  j  lest  at  this  time  men  miglit  presume 
further  upon  the  muknovoUdg  of  my  ineaniug  to 
troable  this  parliament  than  were  convenient. 

WiUon'i  Jamct  I. 

tMISLIN. 

Come  sit  thee  do«rne,  and  with  a  mu/y»  charme 

Ceaie  mr  incirded  arme. 
Till  lockt  in  fast  imbraces  wee  discover 

In  erery  eye  a  lover.         Beedom^a  Pofwu,  1641. 

MISON,  9,  Apparently  for  mistion,  or 
mixture.  [Supposed  to  be  a  sort  of 
pancake.] 

They  may  crumble  it  [their  bread]  into  water  well 
enough,  luid  make  wutotu  with  it. 

Na*ke'»  Vnf.  2Vw.,  15M;  Cumberl.  Observ.,  p.  65. 

I  have  not  seen  the  word  elsewhere. 
MISPENSE,    s.      Bad    expense,    evil 
employment. 

May  reasonably  be  deemed  nothing  more  than  a  wilfnl 
wtitpense  of  our  time,  labour,  and  good  hamonr. 

Barrow's  Scrms.,  xxix,  Edinb.  ed.,  p.  264. 

The  word  was  used  by  Hall,  and  other 
old  divines.     See  the  examples  given 
by  Todd. 
MISPROUD,  a.   Improperly  or  unjusti- 
fiably proud. 

Impairing  Henry,  strength'ning  mitprond  York. 

8  Hen.  VI,  ii,  6. 

To  MISQUEME.     To  displease.     See 

MISRULE,  LORD  OF.  The  master  of 
revels  at  Christmas,  in  any  nobleman's 
or  other  great  house. 

First,  at  Christmasse,  there  was  in  the  kinge's  house, 
wheresoever  hee  was  lodged,  a  lorde  of  misruU,  or 
mayster  of  merie  disporters,  and  the  like  had  ye  in 
the  house  of  every  noble  man,  of  honor  or  good 
worshippe,  were  he  spirituall  or  temporall. — ^Tnese 
lordes,  Deginniug  their  rule  on  Alholk>n  eve,  continued 
the  same  till  the  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  Punft- 
cation,  eommonly  callel  Candlemas  day.  In  all  which 
space  there  were  fine  and  subtile  disguisings,  maskes, 
and  mummeries,  &c.  Slowrs  London,  p.  73. 

No  £pi,  love  is  a  lord  of  mirule,  and  keepeth  the 
CSuristmas  in  my  corps.  Lyly,  Court  Com.,  ¥  I. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  masque  of  Christmas, 
misrule  is  thus  described :  "  MUrulCy 
in  a  velvet  cap,  with  a  sprig,  a  short 
cloke,  a  great  yellow  ruff,  like  a 
reveller,'*  &c.  This  lord  of  misrule 
was  sometimes  styled  the  Christmas 
prince^  of  which  a  remarkable  in- 
stance has  been  already  noticed.  See 
Christmas  Prince.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  all  these  contrivances  for 
encouraging  and  enlivening  the  sports 
of  Christmas,  were  derived  from  the 
more  ancient  feast  of  the  Boy-Bishop, 
which  being  found  superstitious,  and 
liable  to  various  abuses,  was  put 
down  by  proclamation,  in  1542.  See 
Archseologia,  vol.  xviii,  p.  313. 
HISSBLDEN,  s.    A  name  for  missel- 


toe,  and  nearer  to  the  originsl, 
misielian,  Saxon. 

Thev  bruise  the  beries  of  nuuelden  first,  and  then 
wash  them,  and  afterwards  seeth  them  in  water, 
whereof  bird-lime  is  made. 

7)rantl.  o/PUnp,  quoted  in  BareCs  Altarif. 

Cotgrave  has  it  misseldine.  It  was 
called  also  missel,  whence  the  missel- 
thrush,  from  feeding  upon  its  berrie8. 

MISSELTOE,  s.  The  peculiar  and 
somewhat  mysterious  production  of 
this  parasitical  plant  has  always  made 
it  an  object  of  superstition.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held 
by  the  Druids  is  well  known;  but 
in  the  times  here  to  be  illustrated,  it 
was  chiefly  used  for  Christmas  deco- 
ration. The  custom  lougest  pre- 
served was  the  hanging  up  of  a  bush 
of  it  in  the  kitchen,  or  servants'  hall, 
with  the  charm  attached  to  it,  that 
the  maid,  who  was  not  kissed  under 
it  at  Christmas,  would  not  be  married 
in  that  year. 

MISTER,  s.  Kind,  or  sort  of;  said  to 
be  from  mestier,  French.  A  word  of 
Chaucer's  time,  but  continued  in  use 
by  Spenser  and  others. 

Such  my  tier  saying  me  seemeth  to  mirke. 

Sp.  Shep.  £al.,  Sept.,h  103. 

Where  Spenser*s  own  Glossary  ex- 
plains it  by  the  word  "manner." 
Hence  we  easily  understand  the 
** mister  wight"  of  Spenser  and  his 
contemporaries,  "  manner  of  person.'* 

Wliat  mister  wight  she  was,  and  whence  i-brouehtP 

Fair/.  Tasso,  iv,  S8. 
What  mister-chtLnct  hath  brought  thee  to  the  field 
Without  thy  sheep  ?  Browne,  Skep.  P.,  Bel.  7. 

That  is,  "what  kind  of  chance?* 
So  Drayton : 

These  mister  arts  been  better  fitting  thee. 

Bcloffue  7,  ed.  159S. 

The  later  editions  read,  "  Like  hidden 
arts." 
To  MISTER,  V.  To  signify,  or  be  of 
consequence ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  only 
impersonal,  ''it  mistreth.^^  Found 
hitherto  only  in  this  passage. 

As  for  my  name  it  mistreth  not  to  tell. 
Call  me  the  squyre  of  dames,  that  me  beseemeth  well. 

Spens.  F.  q..  Ill,  vii,  61. 

Mr.  Todd,  who  quotes  Upton's  right 
explanation  at  the  place,  has  mis- 
interpreted it  in  the  Dictionary. 
MISTER Y,  s.  An  art,  or  a  trade. 
Warburton  says,  very  rightly,  on  the 
following  passage,  that  in  this  sense 
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the  word  should  properly  be  spelt 
with  t,  not  mystery;  being  derived, 
not  from  the  Greek  fiyvrtipia,  but  the 
French  mesiier.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  is  rather  from  maistery. 


Painting,  lir,  I  hare  heard  aav  ia  a  mislery,  but  what 
WMtrry  there  ahoald  be  in  hai 
handed  I  cannot  imagine. 


tuterjf, 
5.  if  It 


ininnK.  II  i  should  be 
M.forM.,iv,ft. 
'And  that,  which  is  the  noblest  mjntfrie. 
Brings  to  reproach,  and  oommoninfamie. 

^<iu.  Moth.  H.  T.,  2S1. 

He  Bpeaks  of  the  profession  of  a 
soldier.  The  term  is  still  technical. 
An  apprentice  is  bound  that  he  may 
learn  the  "art  and  mistery*'of  such 
a  trade. 
fTo  MISTHANK.  To  do  the  contrary 
to  thanking. 

I  had  (in  harltonr)  hear'd  mine  anchor  o're. 

And  ev'n  already  set  one  foot  a-shoar ; 

When  lo,  the  dolphin,  beating  'gainst  the  bank, 

'Can  mine  oblivion  moodily  wtu-tkoHk.       Du  Bartat. 

tMlSTLE.  Misseltoe.  Called  also 
mutledine.  See  Misselden.  '*Jlft>- 
tle  or  mutledine^  viscus."  WithaU* 
Dictionaries  ed.  1608,  p.  93,  ''the 
parts  of  the  trees." 

MtMtU  which  groweth  upon  apple  trees  and  crab-trees. 
is  a  greatt  number  of  white  or  yealow  berries,  vitcuni. 

Witkals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608.  p.  96. 
The  first  day,  of  the  powder  of  the  scull  of  a  man 
burned,  one  ^mme  at  once,  and  the  next  day  of  the 
rnitcle  of  the  oke,  made  in  nowder,  one  dramme,  and 
the  third  day  the  powder  of  piony  roots,  one  dramme. 

Bam^k's  Method  o/Pkynet,  16S4. 

MISTRESS.  The  small  ball  at  the 
game  of  bowls,  now  called  the  Jack, 
at  which  the  players  aim. 

So,  so,  rub  on,  and  kist  the  mittreu. 

Tro.  and  Cr.,  iii,  S. 

Rub  is  still  a  term  at  the  game,  ex- 
pressive of  the  movement  of  the 
bowls,  and  they  are  said  to  A^,when 
they  touch  gently. 

Zehnane  using  her  own  byns,  tn  bowl  near  the  mi«- 
treue  of  her  own  thoughts!  Pembr.  Arc.y  p.  281. 

Like  one 
lliat  rubs  the  mtMtreu  when  his  bowl  is  gone. 

Faiuk.  Lus.,  ix,  71. 
I  hope  to  be  as  near  the  mutreese  as  any  of  you  all . 

fFeatest  goes  to  W.,  4to,  6  S. 

The  speaker  has  declared  that  be  was 
going  to  play  at  bowls.     So  Brome : 

Rather  than  to  have  my  head  bowl'd  at  her,  though  I 
were  sure  it  should  Idas  the  mistresu. 

Quern  and  CcneuMiUy  ii,  8. 

See  more  examples  in  Malone'sSuppl., 
vol.  i,  p.  241. 
MITRE  TAVERN.  A  famous  place  of 
resort  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and 
Jonson.  It  was  in  Bread-street, 
Cheapside. 

The  Mitre  in  Chrape,  and  then  the  Bull  Head. 
And  many  like  places,  that  make  noses  red. 

Hewtfrom  Bartl.  Fair,  4to. 


I        Come  welt  pay  at  bar.  and  to  the  Jfi/rv  im  BrmI- 
street,  we'll  make  a  night  on'L 

iiaUk  at  Midm^  O.  PL.  rii,  887. 
Why  thia  will  be  a  true  feast,  a  rieht  Mitre  supper. 

J  Mad  World,  O.  PL,  t,  386. 

This  tavern  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Fleet-street,  where  one  of  the  name 
remained  till  very  lately : 

Meet  me  strait 
At  the  Mitre  door  in  Fleet  street. 

Bam  JUey,  O.  Pl^  r,  450. 

fMITRIDATE.  Mithridate,  a  celebrated 
antidote. 

There  in  mr  knapaack,  (to  pay  hangers  feet) 
I  had  food  baoon,  bisket,  neates-tongue,  cheese. 
With  roves,  barberiea,  of  each  consenrea. 
And  mitridatOt  that  vigrons  health  preserres. 

TViyforV  tTortee,  1630. 

fTo  M1ZEL.   To  rain  small ;  to  drizzle. 

Effeminatenease  ia  an    enemy  to  good  hnswiferie, 

when  either  the  man  dares  not  plow,  beotose  it 

wusells,  nor  the  wife  rise,  for  that  it  is  a  cold  morning'. 

Rick  Cabinet /kmisked  vitk  Farietie  </ BgceiUni 

IHeeriptione,  1618. 

MO,  or  MOE.  Formerly  a  common 
abbreviation  of  more;  so  common 
that,  in  the  public  version  of  the 
Bible,  it  was  continued  so  late  as  the 
edition  of  1717,  Oxon.,  and  perhaps 
later. 

The  children  of  Israel  are  mo  and  mightier  than  we. 

Bxod.,  i.  9. 

The  black-letter,  quarto,  of  1584,  has, 
in  the  same  passage,  *^ greater  and 
mightier  than  we." 

And  gone  the  stations  all  a  row, 
St.  Peter's  shrine  and  many  mo. 

/biirP#,O.Pl.,i,50L 
Tlie  moe  the  stronger  if  they  gree  in  one. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  O.  PL,  i,  118. 
1  will  bring  seren  times  moe  plagues  upon  yon,  accor- 
dins  to  your  sinnes-  Leeit.^  xxri,  31. 

In  Lyncolnes  inne  and  Temples  twayne, 

Grayes  inne  and  other  mo. 
Thou  shHit  them  fvnde  whose  painfull  pen. 
Thy  Terse  shall  Aourisli  so.     Heyw.  Tkyestes,  1S80. 

At  the  same  period  tno,  and  more, 
were  both  used,  and  it  does  not 
appear  why  one  or  the  other  wa.<t  pre* 
ferred  in  any  particular  passage,  except 
when  it  favoured  a  rhyme. 
MOBILE.  An  adopted  Latin  word, 
from  mobilis,  moveable.  Now  entirely 
disused,  being  superseded  by  its  con- 
traction mob,  the  vulgar,  the  fickle 
herd.  Dr.  Johnson  has  exemplified 
it  twice  from  prose  authors.  Bat 
there  are  also  poetical  authorities. 

Fall  from  their  sovereign's  side  to  court  the  mobile, 
0  London,  London,  where's  thy  loyalty? 

T.  Ihtrfy'e  Song  of  London  £oyaUf. 
Tho*  the  mobile  haul 
Like  the  devil  and  all. 
For  religion,  property,  justice,  and  laws. 

Song  of  an  Orange,  Stale  Poems,  iii,  287. 

Thus  it  appears  that  all  the  three  syl- 
lables were  pronounced,  as  in  the  Latin 
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▼ord,  which  proves  that  it  is  not  from 
the  FreDcb. 

The  progress  from  mobile  to  mob,  is 
seen  in  two  of  Dryden's  prefaces.  In 
that  to  Don  Sebastian,  he  writes. 

That  dae  preparation  which  is  required  to  all  ^eat 
erents ;  as  in  particular,  that  of  raising  the  mobile  in 
the  beginning  of  ihe  fourth  act.  PnbL  1690. 

In  the  preface  to  Cleomenes: 

Yet,  to  gratify  the  barbarous  part  of  mj  audience, 
I  gare  tliemashort  rabble*scene,  because  the  mob  (as 
.tliey  call  them)  are  represented  by  Plutarch  and 
Polybius,  with  the  same  character  of  baseness  and 
cowardice,  which  are  here  described.         Publ.  1693. 

Here  he  evidently  considers  the  word 
mob  as  not  established  English. 
MOBLE,  p.  To  veil  or  cover  the  head 
close ;  either  from  mob,  a  close  cap, 
still  in  use,  or  that  from  this.  Written 
also  mable. 

But  who,  a  woe !  had  seen  the  mobled  queen. 

Saml,  ii,  2. 
The  moon  doth  mobblt  up  herself. 

ShirUy'M  Oent.  of  Veniet. 
There  heads  and  feces  are  mabUain  fine  linen,  that 
no  more  is  seen  of  them  than  their  eyes. 

Sandys'  Travebf  p.  69. 

The  first  folio  of  Shakespeare  reads 
inobledy  clearly  an  error  of  the  press ; 
the  second,  mobled;  the  quarto  of 
1611,  the  same. 
M0CCA6E,  s.  Mocking;  more  com- 
monly written  mochage,  from  moch. 

But  aU  this  perchannce  ye  were  I  speake  half  in 

Sir  ThoM.  Chaloner'M  Moria  Shc,  4to,  1549,  M  S. 
A  mere  moclcage,  a  counterfeit  charm  to  no  purpose. 

Burton,  Jnat.  of  Mel.,  p  721. 

fMOCK-BEGGAR.  An  inhospiuble 
and  uncharitable  person.  Hence  the 
term  Mock-beggar's  Hall,  for  a 
mansion,  ill  kept  up,  and  where  no 
hospitality  was  practiced ;  a  mansion 
very  fine  outwardly,  but  ill  furnished 
within.  It  was  given  as  a  name  to 
some  old  mansions ;  one  at  Wallasey, 
in  Cheshire,  was  so  named,  and 
another  near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk. 

▲  gentleman  without  meanes  is  like  a  faire  house 
without  furniture  or  any  inhabitant,  save  oueW  an 
idle  housekeeper;  whose  rearing  was  chargeable  to 
the  owner,  and  painfull  to  the  builder,  and  all  HI 
bestowed,  to  make  a  moek-begger  that  hath  no  good 
morrowc  for  his  next  neighbour. 

Rich  Cabinet  furnished  with  Varietie  of  Excellent 
Diteriptione,  1616. 
No  times  obsenr'd  nor  charitable  lawes, 
The  poore  receive  their  answer  iirom  the  dawes, 
Who  in  their  caying  language  call  it  plaine 
Moekbegger  manour,  for  they  came  in  vaine. 

Taylor's  Wortee,ieSO. 

MOCK-WATER,  e.  A  jocular  term  of 
reproach  used  by  the  Host,  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  to  the 
French  Dr.  Caius.     Considering  the 


profession  of  the  Doctor,  and  the 
coarseness  of  the  Host,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  I  think,  that  he  means  to 
allude  to  the  mockery  of  judging  of 
diseases  by  the  water,  or  urine,  which 
was  the  practice  of  all  doctors,  regular 
and  irregular,  at  that  time,  and  the 
subject  of  much,  not  ill-placed,  jocu- 
larity. Mock-water  must  mean,  there- 
fore, **  you  pretending  water-doctor !" 
A  very  few  speeches  before,  the  same 
speaker  calls  Dr.  Caius  King  Urinal, 
and,  twice  in  the  following  scene 
(act  iii,  sc.  1),  sir  Hugh  threatens 
to  knock  his  urinals  about  his  cos- 
tard," or  head.  Can  anything  be 
more  clear?  This  is,  in  substance. 
Dr.  Johnson's  interpretation. 

A  word,  monsieur  moek-ufoier.         Mer.  W.  XT.,  if,  8. 

Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation,  relating 
to  the  water  of  a  jewel,  would  be  good, 
if  anything  had  led  to  the  mention  of 
a  jewel,  or  the  alluding  to  it. 
MOCK  ADO,  9,  A  stuff  made  in  imitation 
of  velvet,  and  sometimes  called  mock" 
velvet. 

Who  would  not  thinke  it  a  ridiculous  thing,  to  see  a 
lady  in  her  milke-house  with  a  velvet  gowne,  and  at 
her  bridall  in  her  cassock  of  mockado. 

Puttenhatn,  p.  388. 
Hee  weares  his  apparell  much  after  the  fashion ;  hit 
means  will  not  suffer  him  to  come  too  nigh ;  they 
afford  him  mock-telvet,  or  satinisco. 

(herburjft  Char.^  M  6  b. 

Sherwood  has  moccado,  which  he 
renders  in  French  by  mocayart,  mon- 
carde.  There  was  also  a  silk  mockado, 
which  is  probably  meant  here : 

Imagine  first  our  rich  mockado  doublet 
With  our  cut  cloth  of  gold  sleeves. 

Ford.LadysTrua.u,l, 

MODERN,  adj.  In  a  sense  now  disused ; 
common,  trivial,  worthless.  I  remem- 
ber a  very  old  lady,  after  whose  death, 
a  miscellaneous  paper  of  trifles  was 
found  among  her  property,  inscribed 
by  herself,  **  odd  and  modem  things." 

Full  of  wise  saws,  and  modem  instances. 

Js  you  I.  it,  ii,  ?• 
Betray  themselves  to  every  modem  censure,  worse 
than  drnukorda.  Wd.,  iv,  1. 

Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  tliat  rent  the 

air. 
Are  made,  not  mark'dj  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modem  ecstacy.  Maeb.,  iv,  3. 

The  instances  in  Shakespeare  are  very 
numerous.  See  Johnson.  The  fol- 
lowing is  perhaps  in  ridicule  of  that 
usage : 
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AImI  tliat  vert  no  wu>d«m  enntrqnence, 
To  ha? e  oothonitl  btukiui  fh^rhtcd  hence. 

B.Jcmi.  Foettutt  act  ▼. 

fHODICUH.    A  iinaU  repast  ? 

One  surfettiug  on  lin,  in  morniDg  pleaiure*,  noone 
tmiKjuets,  after  rioU,  night  monacoea,  midnights 
9iodicom$,  and  aboodiuice  of  truh  trickt  up  to  hU 
turbulent  rerellingt.  Jrmin,  Ne$t  of  Ninniei,  16(J6. 
There  « as  no  botrte  to  bid  runne  for  drams  to  drive 
down  this  undigested  moddicowtbe.  Ibid. 

MOB,  or  MO  WE,  s.  A  distortion  of  the 
face,  made  in  ridicule.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  mopt  and  mowes, 
which  are  usually  joined  together,  be 
not  a  colloquial  corruption  of  mocks 
and  mouths  ;  and  Spenser  has  actually 
written  mocks  and  mowes,  which  seems 
to  give  his  authority  for  it«  Mr.  Todd 
says  (J.  Diet.)  that  Spenser  has  also 
mop  and  tnowe ;  but  that,  I  believe, 
was  an  error  in  copying  from  his  own 
note  upon  the  following  lines ;  for  I 
have  not  found  such  a  passage : 

And  otherwhilos  with  bitter  wiocktt  and  mow€$ 

He  would  him  icome.  F.  Q.,  VI,  vu,  49. 

Abraham  Fleming  also,  in  his  Voca- 
bulary (1585),  has  the  phrase  thus : 

Such  a  one  as  wryeth  his  month  and  maketh  mocks 
an'l  mowes  like  an  autike.  V.  Sannioius,  p.  630. 

But  mop  has  been  derived  from  the 
Gothic,  mqpa,  to  ridicule,  and  so  fre- 
quently occurs,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
an  error.    See  Mop. 

Apes  and  monkiei 
Twixt  two  inch  shes,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other.  Cymb.,  i,  7. 

Enter  the  shapes  again,  and  dance  with  mops  and 
mmees.  Temp.,  Stage  direction,  iii,  8. 

F  jund  nobody  at  home  but  an  ape^  that  sat  in  the 
porch,  and  made  mops  and  mowt  at  him. 

Ifuk**  Jpol.  ofPUree  Pen.,  166S. 
Tea,  the  verr  abjects  came  together  against  me 
vaawares,  making  mowet  at  me,  and  ceased  not. 

Pm.  zzxr,  16,  old  edition. 

Whether  to  make  mouths  be  an  original 
expression  also,  or  was  at  first  a  cor- 
ruption of  making  mowes,  may  not  be 
easily  determined.  They  certainly 
existed  together. 
To  MOE,  v.,  from  the  preceding.  To 
make  mowes;  or,  in  modem  phrase, 
to  miike /aces  at  any  one. 

Sometimes  like  apes  that  wu>e  and  chatter  at  me. 

Temp ,  ii,  2. 
And  make  them  to  Ije  and  mow$  like  an  ape. 

Old  ilyetery  qfCandUma*  Day,  1618. 

Hence  Flibbertigibbet  is  called  the 
daemon  of  mopping  and  mowing, 
K,  Lear,  Making  mops  and  mows  is 
particularly  attributed  to  apes.  See 
Mo^. 
fMOIDERED.    Conftued;  bothered. 


Skep.  I're  been  strangely  moydti'd  eVe  sin  'boot  this 
same  news  oth'  French  king.  I  oonoo  beliere  'tts 
true.  Wit  ofm  Wommm,  17U6. 


MOILB,  s.  A  mule.  Probably  only  a 
corruption  of  muie. 

In  worse  rase  seeme  than  Pallas  old  growne  «ail«; 
Th*  Athenian's  foster'd  at  their  publike  eost. 

DamUFs  PkUot^  193. 
A^ppa  desires  yon  to  forbear  him  till  the  next  week  ; 
his  wuilt  are  not  yet  come  up.    Ben.  Joeu.  Poet^  t,  3. 

This  is  nght, 
Th*  old  emblem  of  the  moyU  cropping  of  thisUes. 

B.i'Fl.Seontf.L^u,!. 

Lawyers  of  the  first  eminence,  as 
judges  and  sergeants,  rode  to  West- 
minster hall  on  mules ;  whence  it  is 
said  of  a  young  man  studying  the 
law: 

Well,  make  much  of  him ;  I  see  he  was  nerer  bora  to 
ride  upon  a  wteyU.       Ibid.,  B^ery  M.  omt  of  H.,  ii,  S. 

That  is,  he  will  never  be  eminent  in 
his  profession. 

fPkulat. trot  behind  me  softly. 

As  it  becomes  a  wuni  of  ancient  carriage. 

Tke  Broken  Heart,  Ford,  ir,  9. 
\Spadone.  Twonld  wind-break  a  moil,  or  a  ringed 
mare,  to  vie  burthens  with  her. 

TkeFaneie*  Ckaste  and  NobU,  Ford,  u,  3. 

[Mules  are  still  called  moiles  in  the 

West.] 

f  Whom  he  did  tome  into  a  fower  les;g*d  aaae. 
Who  nowe  with  maylee  and  jades  doth  feede  on  passe. 
Tke  New  MelumorpkoM,  MS.  temp.  Jac  I. 

2.  There  was  also  a  kind  of  high  shoe 
called  a  moyle,  or  moile.  See  Thoma- 
sius,  and  Fleming* s  Nomenclator,  in 
Mullevs.  Also  Phillips's  World  of 
Words.  Probably  from  carrying  the 
wearer,  like  a  mule. 

Thou  wear'st  (to  weare  thy  wit  and  tlirift  together) 
Moyle*  of  velvet  to  save  thr  shoes  of  leather. 

/.  Ueywoo^e  Workg  etnd  Bpi^. 

MOILE,  V,  To  toil  and  labour;  pro- 
bably from  moile,  a  mule,  being  an 
animal  very  useful  for  labour. 

In  th'  earth  we  moil*  with  hunger,  care,  and  paine. 

Mirr.for  Ma^.,  p.  76,  ed.  1610. 
And  wunletk  for  no  more  than  for  hu  needful  hire. 

Ibid.,  p.  278. 

This  verb,  in  the  old  and  newer  ways 
of  spelling,  formed  t^o  anagrams, 
recorded  by  Howell ;  one  on  William 
Noy,  attorney-general,  who  was  a  mere 
plodding  lawyer,  but  very  learned,  I 
moyle  in  law  ;  the  other  on  a  judge, 
of  whom  he  says,  "  If  an  s  be  added, 
it  may  be  applied  to  my  countryman. 
Judge  Jones,  an  excellent  lawyer  too, 
and  a  far  more  genteel  man,  /  moile 
in  laws,"  HowelVs  Letters,  B.  I, 
§  1,  1.  17.  The  late  sir  W.  Jones 
was  too  much  a  genius  for  it  to  suit 
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him ;  he  moiled,  indeed,  but  he  did 
much  more  by  mental  energy. 

-t-Thongh  thoa  art  ft  master,  thon  shalt  be  alwaiea  a 
servant,  fnojflimg  for  a  mice,  and  watching  to  save  a 
pennie.  Man  in  the  ifwme,  1609. 

MOLDWARP,  9.  A  mole.  Saxou. 
From  turning  the  mould.   Sometimes 

mouldiwarp. 

Sometimes  he  angen  me 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant. 

1  Hen.  IF,  iii,  1. 
And.  like  a  uoldwarpt,  make  him  lose  bis  eyes. 

Harr.  Jrioslo,  xzxiii,  16. 
Comfort  thyself  with  other  men's  misfortunes— as  the 
mcmldiwcrpe  in  JBsope  told  the  fox  compUining  for 
want  of  a  tail — you  complaine  of  toies,  but  1  am 
bliud,  be  quiet.  Buri.  Jnat.  Mel.,  p.  810. 

See  also  Johnson's  authorities,  under 

MOULDWARP. 

MOLL  CUTPURSE.  See  Frith,  Mary. 
tMOLLAND.     High  ground. 

Sur.  There  is  no  difflcultie  in  it  -.  for  mottand  is  up- 
land, or  high  ground,  and  the  contrary  is  fenland, 
k>w  ground,  a  matter  ordinary,  wliere  they  use  to 
distinguish  betweene  these  two  kinder. 

Norden's  Sureeiors  Dialogns,  1610. 

fMOLY.  A  plant  known  chiefly  to  the 
poets,  who  ascribed  to  it  fabulous 
virtues.  It  is  known  to  general 
readers  by  the  allusion  to  it  in  the 
Comus  of  Milton. 

But  as  the  hearbe  sio/y  hath  a  flower  as  white  as 
snow,  and  a  roote  as  blacke  as  inke,  so  age  hath  a 
white  head,  shewing  pittie,  but  a  blacke  heart, 
swelling  with  roischiefe. 

Lj/litft  Evfkua  and  Aw  England. 

MOME.  A  blockhead;  sometimes  a 
buffoon. 

Mom4,  malUhorae,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  natch. 

Com.o/Srr.,\n,\. 

See  the  note. 

Parnassus  is  not  dome   ' 
By  every  such  mome. 

Drayton,  SkeUomad,  p.  1378. 
1  dare  be  bold  awhile  to  nlay  the  mome. 
Out  of  my  sacke  some  otbei  faults  to  lease. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  466. 
Mowut  will  in  swarms  be  buzzing  about  thee. 

Decker,  OuTe  Homb.,  Procem. 

The  derivation  given  by  Johnson  in 
his  Dictionary,  after  Hanmer,  from 
momon,  is  very  improbable,  as  taken 
from  a  French  custom  little  known 
in  England.  It  is  more  likely  to  be 
formed  from  Momus,  The  third 
example,  it  may  be  observed,  suits 
this  derivation.  How  it  took  the 
other  sense,  may  be  doubted ;  pro- 
bably from  the  contempt  attached  to 
the  character  of  a  buffoon,  and  con- 
founding it  with  the  fool  of  those 
times.  Cotgrave  has  mome,  as  a 
French  word  for  a  buffoon.  There 
was  also  momer,  to  go  in  disguise,  &c.. 


whence  onr  mummery.     See  Roque- 
fort. 
fMOMENTALLY,  adv.   For  a  moment, 
at  any  moment. 

Why  but  a  man  must  necessarily  eate  and  drincke, 
because  without  these  two  offices,  neither  sound  or 
sick  can  continue :  for  the  bodies  of  living  creatures 
remaynin<;  in  a  daily  ebbing  and  flowing,  so  that 
tnomentally  the  corpomll  spirits  are  dissolved  and 
consumed,  as  also  in  like  manner,  the  humours,  and 
solide  parts.  Pauenger  o/Benoenulo,  1612. 

MOMENTANY,  adj.  Lasting  for  a 
moment.  It  seems  to  have  been  in 
very  common  use. 

Making  it  momentany  as  a  sound. 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream. 

Mide.lf.Dr.,i,\. 

Johnson  quotes  Hooker,  Bacon,  and 
Crasliaw,  for  this  word. 
MONARCHO.     A  fantastical  English- 
man,  affecting  the  airs  of  an  Italian, 
possibly  Ring  by  name. 

But  now  he  was  an  insulting  monarch,  above  Mo- 
nareko,  the  Italian,  that  ware  cmwnes  in  his  shoes, 
and  quite  renounced  his  n^itural  EtigliBh  accents  huo 
gestures,  and  wrested  himself  wholly  to  the  ItaliHU 
punctilios,  &c.  Hashes  Have  toith  you,  jrc. 

He  is  probably  alluded  to  in 

A  phantom,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport. 

Lnt^t  L.  L.,  iv,  1. 
Neither  do  they  gape  after  any  other  thing  but  vaine 

f  raise  and  glorie ;  as  in  our  ase  Peter  Shakerlye  of 
'aules,  and  Monarcko  that  liveu  about  the  court. 

Meres,  cited  by  Dr.  Farmer. 

MONCHATO,  9.  I  suppose,  for  mous- 
tachio. 

The  ranter  breathes  not 
Who  with  his  peek'd  monekatos  may  not  brave  him. 
Baffle,  nay  baste  him  out  of  his  poascssions. 

Lady  Jlimouy,  sign.  D  3. 

Perhaps  only  a  mis-print,  for  mou- 
chato. 
fMONETH.    The  older  form  of  month. 

1  spent  diverse  monetks  in  this  manner,  during  which 
time  he  saw  me  every  day,  and  tormented  me  per* 
petually.  'tiymen*§  PreeluHa,  1668,  p.  60 

fMONGING.     Mixing. 

Repent  you,  marchantes,yourstraange  marchandises 
or  personages,  prebends,  avowsons,  of  benefices. 
Of  landes.  of  leases,  of  office,  of  fees. 
Your  numging  of  vitayles,  come,  butter,  and  cheese. 
tL  Funerallet  of  King  Edward  ike  Sixt,  1560. 

fMONIFFED.  Appears  to  signify  mo- 
neyed, in  the  following  passage. 

Nature  did  well  in  ^viug  poor  men  wit, 
That  fools  well  mon\ffed  may  pav  for  it. 

JFitU  Aecreatiom,  1664. 

To  MONISH.  To  admonish.  A  word 
very  common  in  earlier  times.  See 
Todd. 

I  write  not  to  hurt  any,  but  to  profit  some ;  to  accuse 
none,  but  to  monitk  such.  deck.  Sckolem.,  p.  49. 

fMONNETS.     Small  deformed  ears. 

Little  ears  denote  a  good  understanding,  but  they 
must  not  be  of  those  ears  which  being  little,  are 
withall  deformed,  which  happens  to  men  as  well  as 
ottt el,  which  tor  this  reason  they  call  monneU;  for 
such  ears  signifie  nothing  but  miscbiel  and  malice. 

Saunders'  Pkys'iogHomie,  1663. 
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fMONOMACHT.  A  single  combat; 
a  duel. 

This  moHommekif  iMted  not,  for  fonder 
CODvet  SaturDC  on  the  part  of  Ganimcd. 

Heywooi's  Troia  Britmmit^  1609. 

fMONOPOLITAN.  A  monopolist ;  one 
who  speculated  on  obtaining  patents. 

Hee  «ai  no  diving  pulitician, 
Or  project-tceking  aumopoHtan. 

Taylor's  Woriit,\eSlO. 

MONOPOLY.    See  Patent. 

MONSIEUR'S  DAYS.  The  time  when 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  whose  title  was 
Idonneur,  resided  in  England,  to 
court  queen  Elisabeth^  t.  e.,  about 
1581. 

It  wu  foipeetcd  much  in  Motuifw't  days. 

Mad  W.,  6.  PL.  T,  871. 
That  old  reveller  velvet,  in  the  days  of  Motuieur. 

Blacke  Booke,  1804. 

Cited  on  the  above  passage. 
MONTANTO,  «.     An  old  fencing  term. 

Yonr  punto,  your  reveno,  yonr  stoccftta,  your  imbro- 
cata,  your  paaaada,  your  montanto,  he. 

B.  Jons.  S9.  Man  m  his  H.,  i,  1. 

Shortened  into  mfmiant: 

Thy  reverse,  thy  distance,  thy  montant. 

Mcrt.  w.  iTmi  11,  o. 

Hence  Beatrice  jocularly  calls  Bene- 
dict tignor  Montanto,  meaning  to 
imply  that  he  was  a  great  fencer. 
Mvch  jido,  i,  1. 
fMONTEITH.  A  vessel  used  for  cool- 
ing wine-glasses, 

when  the  table  was  clear'd  and  readom'd  «ith  fresh 
bottles,  silver  mouisUks^  and  christal  glasses. 

Tke  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 

MONTEBO,  9.  A  kind  ot  hunUman's 
cap  ;  montera,  l^pani^h.  See  Min- 
shew's  Spanish  Dictionary. 

He  had  (for  a  wumtera)  on  his  crown. 
The  aheU  of  a  red  lobster  overgrown. 

Fansk.  1ms.,  Tl,  17. 

Sterne  introduces  the  montero  cap 
into  his  Tristram  Shandy,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  esteemed  quite  obsolete ; 
yet  it  is  little  known.  See  Johnson. 
MONTirS-MlND,  9.  A  celebration  in 
remembrance  of  dead  persons,  a 
month  after  their  decease.  See 
Blount's  Glossogr.,  voc.  Minnin^^- 
daye9. 

Is  Dusied  now  with  trentall  obsequies, 

Masse,  and  monlfCs-mindt,  dirge,  and  I  know  not 

what, 
To  ease  their  fowIps  in  painful  purgatory. 

Old  Play  of  King  John,  Part  T,  sign.  F 1. 
Kerping  his  month' s-mtnds^  and  his  obsequies. 
With  8olen->n  intercession  for  liis  soule. 

Ibid.,  Part  II,  sign.  A  4. 

"Persons  in  theirwills  often  directed," 
says  Mr.  Douce,  "  that  in  a  month, 
or  any  other  specific  time  from  the 


day  of  their  decease,  some  solemn 
office  for  the  repose  of  their  souls,  aa 
a  mass  or  dirge,  should  be  performed 
in  the  parish  church,  with  a  suitable 
charity  or  benevolence  on  the  occa- 
sion." lUustr,  of  Shake9p,,  vol.  i, 
p.  38. 

On  this  occasion  also  it  was  common 
to  have  what  is  now  called  the  funeral 
sermon  preached ;  the  more  to  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased. This  was  done  for  that  great 
benefactress  to  learning  Margaret 
countess  of  Richmond,  &c.  The 
title  of  the  sermon,  as  first  printed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  reprinted 
in  1 708,  by  T.  Baker,  the  Cambridge 
antiquary,  is  this : 

Hereafter  foUoweth  a  momynge  remembrance,  had 
at  the  monelk  minds  of  the  noble  prynces  Mai^garete, 
countesse  of  Richmonde,  and  Darbye,  mudcr  unto 
king  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  jnandame  to  oar 
sovereign  brde  that  now  is.  Upon  whoae  soal 
Almichtie  God  have  mercy.  Compyled  by  the  reve- 
rend Tader  in  Ood,  Johan  Fisher,  byshop  of  Rochester. 

The  month*9  mind  was  also  a  feast : 

In  the  ehnrch-warden's  accompts  of  St.  Helen's  in 
Abingdon,  Berkshire,  these  wumth's  minds,  and  the 
expences  attending  them,  are  frequently  mentioned. 

Steepens  on  Two  Uent.  Fer^  i,  2. 

We  find  also  in  the  quotation  from 
Strype  by  Dr.  Grey,  that  the  month*9 
mind  of  sir  W.  Laxton  was  on  one 
day,  and  the  mass  and  sermon  the 
day  after.  Ibid.  In  Fleming  and 
Higins's  Nomenclator  (1585»  l2mo) 
we  have,  under  "  Inferias  annua  reli- 
gione  alicui  instituere,'*  this  explana- 
tion :  '*  Anniversaries  :  yearly  rites 
and  ceremonies  used  in  remembrance 
of  the  dead :  a  twelve  moneth^n  mind.^* 
P.  312. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Suppl., 
1 765,  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of 
Thomas  Windsor,  Esq.,  1475,  giving 
orders  for  his  moneth*9  minde.  See  , 
Selections  from  that  work,  vol.  i, 
p.  244.  ' 

One  of  Nash's  Pamphlets  is  entitled,   i 
''Martin's  month'9  minde,  that  is,  a  j 
certaine  report  and  true  description 
of  the  death  and  funerall  of  old  Martin 
Marprelate,  the  great   make-bate  of 
England."    See  Longman's  Cat.  for 
1816,  No.  5544. 
From  Brady's  Clavis  Calendaria,  we  < 
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learn  too  that  month' s-minds  are  still 
celebrated,  as  of  old,  among  the 
Papists  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  sums 
haTe  been  left  by  will,  for  that  pur- 
pose, within  a  very  short  period. 
Vol.  ii,  p.  197,  2d  ed. 
But  month* s-mind  is  much  more  com- 
monly used,  and  is  not  yet  quite  dis- 
used, in  the  sense  of  ^*  an  eager  desire, 
or  longing."  Between  these  two 
significations  there  is  no  imfl'nnable 
connection ;  for  even  granting  that 
the  funeral  feast  might  be  an  object 
of  eager  desire,  to  those  who  were  to 
attend  the  celebration,  yet  no  use  of 
langunge  would  lead  persons  to  say, 
that  they  had  a  month* s  mind,  when 
they  only  meant  to  say,  that  they 
were  desirous  to  have  it,  or  to  be  at 
such  a  ceremony.  Some  other  expla- 
nation of  the  phrase,  in  the  latter 
sense,  must  therefore  be  required; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  we' I  sup- 
plied by  the  ingenious  conjecture  of 
a  gentleman,  who  published  a  few 
detached  remarks  on  Shakespeare, 
John  Croft,  Esq.,  of  York.  He  ex- 
plains it  to  allude  to  "a  woman's 
longing  ;  which,"  he  says,  "  usually 
takes  place  (or  commences,  at  least) 
in  the  first  month  of  pregnancy." 
Rem.,  p.  2.  Unfortunately  he  gives 
no  authority  for  it,  and  I  have  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  find  it,  in  that 
mode  of  application.  Yet  it  accords 
so  perfectly  with  this  second  sense, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  the 
true  explanation.  It  is  in  this  latter 
sense  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona : 

I  see  yon  have  a  month* $  mind  to  them.     Act  i,  ic.  2. 

Yet  the  commentators  refer  to    the 
other  kind  of  months-mind,  to  illus- 
trate the  passage. 
So  also  in  Hall : 

And  seto  a  month's  mind  upon  smiling  May. 

Satire*,  B.  iv,  s.  4. 

Falter  also  has  it : 

The  king  [lenry  VII]  had  more  than  i\  monetk't 
miiid,  (keeping  7  yeares  in  that  humour)  to  procure 
the  pope  to  canonize  Henry  VI  for  a  saint. 

Churck  Hist.,  B.  iv,  )  23. 

And  Hudibras: 

For  if  a  trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat. 
Who  hath  nut  a  month" t  mind  to  combat. 

P.  1,  Cant.ii,  V.  111. 


Now  what  possible  connection  can  any 
of  these  have  with  the  celebration  of 
the  dead  ?  To  give  a  ludicrous  sense  to 
a  combination  common  on  more  so* 
lemn  occasions,  might  have  been  one 
inducement  to  adopt  the  latter  phrase ; 
but  it  must  have  been  founded  on 
something,  that  made  it  proper  in  the 
lighter  sense,  and  something  also 
that  authorised  the  speaker  to  say 
you  have  such  a  mind.  And  what 
more  probable  origin  can  be  imagined, 
than  the  longing  of  a  woman  in  the 
first  month  of  pregnancy,  a  subject 
of  such  common  remark?  **You 
long  for  it  like  a  woman  with  child." 
MONTURE,  e.  Any  beast  employed  to 
ride  upon.  A  French  word,  never 
naturalised  among  us. 

And  forvard  sparred  his  monture  fierce  withall, 
Within  his  arms  longing  his  foe  to  strain 

Fair/.  Tauo,  Tii,  96. 
An  elephant  this  furious  giant  bore, 
He  fierce  as  fire,  bis  monture  swift  as  wind. 

Ibid.,  xvii,  28. 

Spelt  mounture  in  the  first  edition. 
MOOLES.  Perhaps  for  mules.  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  understand  the  line  in 
which  this  word  occurs.  [It  clearly 
means  moles ;  mads  is  still  a  common 
word  in  different  dialects  for  earth- 
worms.] 

Content  the  [thee],  Daphles,  mooUs  take  mads,  bat 
men  know  mooles  to  catch. 

Warner's  Alb.  Engl.,  B.  ii,  p.  41. 

Perhaps,  <*  Mules  take  mad  fits,  but 
yet  men  know  how  to  catch  them." 
MOON,  phr.      To  strain  beyond  the, 
to  make  an  extravagant  rhapsody. 

Whither  art  thon  rapt 
Bevondthe  moon,  that  strivest  thus  to  strain  ? 

Drayt.Ea.,B, 

Thus  to  cast  beyond  the  moon,  was  to' 
make  an  extravagant  conjecture,  or  to 
calculate  very  deeply : 

Why,  master  Gripe,  he  easts  bejfond  the  moon,  and 
Charms  ia  the  only  man  he  puts  in  trust  with  hie 
daughter.         Wily  Beguiled,  Orig.  Eng.  Dr.,  iii,  389. 

See  to  Cast  beyond  the  Moon. 
MOONCALF,  s.  An  old  name  for  a 
false  conception ;  mala  earnea,  or 
foetus  imperfectly  formed.  Partus 
lunaris  (Coles),  being  supposed  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  the 
moon.  See  Ab.  Flem.  in  Mola, 
p.  436,  b. 

A  false  conception,  called  mola,  i.  e.  a  mooue'calfe, 
that  is  to  say,  a  lump  of  flesh  without  shape,  without 
life  HolUuuTs  Plin^,  ftifCh.!^ 
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ABdtheDdenoene^'ftiirodactMmtlian 
A  M<Nm-«a<^bc,  which  some  a  wu^  do  call ; 
A  fklie  conceptiom  of  imperfect  nature, 
Andofashapeknandabnitiahfeatiin.     , 

StaU  Poems,  Tol.  ll,  p.  106. 

TriDCQlo  aapposet  Caliban  to  be  a 
mooH'-calf: 

Ihidmeiiiidert]ieaeftdtMMmM(r'«KaberffiBe.      , 

Sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
to  signify  a  living  monster,  lumpish, 
stupid,  and  heavy.  Drayton's  Moon- 
calf, in  his  poem  so  called,  is  there 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  world  herself  in  labour,  and  en- 
gendered by  an  incubus.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a  satirical  representation 
of  the  fashionable  man  of  his  time. 
fMOONED.     Crescent-shaped  f 

Goe,  cot  the  aalt  fome  with  your  mooned  kedet. 
And  let  our  taleoni  ferle  ertn  child-birth  pangea. 

Decker's  Whore  nfBai^Um,  lfl07. 

tMOONFLAW.    To  have  a  moonflaw  in 
the  brainy  to  be  a  lunatic. 

1  fear  the  haa  a  moonftnie  in  her  brains ; 
She  chides  and  fights  that  none  can  look  nnon  her. 
Mrowu*s  Qmm  find  CSomkmim,  1^. 

MOONLING,  9.    Probably  the  same  aa 
moonealf* 

I  hare  a  hvaband,  and  a  two-legged  one, 
Bat  such  a  moomUng^  as  no  wit  of  man. 
Or  roses^  can  redeem  from  being  an  asa. 

B.  Jons.  Dee.  am  Ass,  i,  S. 

Mr.  Gififord  says,  that  it  is  "  a  pretty 
expression  for  a  fool  or  lunatic,  which 
should  not  have  been  suffered  to  grow 
obsolete." 
MOONSHINE,  phr.  A  sop  o  the  moon- 
shine.  Probably  alluding  to  some 
dish  so  called.  There  was  a  way  of 
dressing  eggs,  called  **  eggs  in  moon- 
shine;" for  which  the  following  is 
the  receipt : 

Break  them  in  a  dish  upon  some  batter  and  oyl/ 
melted  or  cold,  strow  on  them  a  little  salt,  and  set 
them  on  a  chafing-dish  of  coals,  make  not  the  yolks 
too  hard,  and  in  the  doing  cover  them,  and  make  a 
sauce  for  them  of  an  onion  cut  into  round  slices,  and 
fried  in  sweet  oyl  or  batter,  then  put  to  them  veijuyce, 
grated  nutmeg,  a  httle  salt,  and  so  serve  them. 

May's  Jeeompl.  Coot,  p.  437. 

Three  other  methods  are  subjoined. 
To  this  dish  there  is  evident  allusion 
in  the  following  verses  : 

Could  I  those  whitelv  stars  go  nigh, 
Which  make  the  milky  way  i'  th'  skie, 
I'd  poach  them,  and  as  moonshine  dress. 
To  make  my  Delia  a  curious  mess. 

HowcWs  Letters,  B.  ii,  Lett.  S3. 

To  sir  Thomas  Haw  (probably  Hawk, 
as  in  Letter  13,  Ibid.)  Some  editions 
have  **at  moonshiue;"  which  is  clearly 
wrong. 


So  Kent  says  to  the  Steward,  in  Lear : 

Draw,  you  rogue;  for  though  it  be  night  the  nam 
ihincf:  rU  make  ammo' M'aMNMaiM  of  yon. 

'  Actii.se.  8. 

A  sop  in  the  moonshine  must  have 
been  a  sippet  in  the  above  dish  of 

fMOONWORT.  A  plant  which  was 
supposed  to  have  the  quality  of  draw- 
ing the  shoes  from  the  feet  of  horses. 

And  horse  that,  feeding  on  the  grassy  hilla. 

Tread  upon  wuon^woort  with  their  hollow  bedes ; 

Though  lately  shod,  at  night  goe  bare-foot  home, 

l%eir  maister  musing  whera  Uieir  shooes  become. 

O  mooM'Woortt  teil  us  where  thou  hid'st  the  smith. 

Hammer,  and  pincers,  thou  nnshoo'st  them  with  ? 

Alas  I  what  lock  or  iron  engine  ist 

That  can  thy  subtile  secret  streaf[th  resist, 

Sith  the  best  fiurier  cannot  set  a  shoo 

So  sore,  but  thou  (so  shortly)  canst  undoo  ? 

J>u  Bartas, 

MOOR-DITCH.  A  large  ditch  in  Moor- 
fields,  through  which  the  waters  of 
that  once  fenny  situation  were  drained. 
It  was  very  near  Moorgate,  in  which 
silnation  it  is  not  extraordinary  that, 
after  a  time,  it  became  much  clogged 
with  filth  of  the  worst  kinds.  To 
this  Decker  alludes : 

Though  to  purge  it  will  be  a  sorer  labour  than  the 
cleansing  of  Augeas'  stable,  or  the  soouhng  <tf  Moor- 
diteh.  GnVs  Homh.,  ch.  1 . 

'Twill  be  at  Moorgate,  beldam ;  where  I  shall  see  thee 
in  the  ditch,  dancing  in  a  cucking-stooL 

fF,  Rowley's  New  Wonder,  act  ii,  Anc  Dr.,  r,  966. 

MOORFIELDS.  Used  as  a  place  of 
resort,  or  public  walk  in  summer,  as 
St.  Paul's  in  winter. 

Paules  is  his  [a  oorrabto^oiners]  walke  in  winter, 
Moorfields  in  summer.  Clitus's  XPlisinet,  p.  17. 

The  flourishing  dtie-walkcs  of  Moorfields,  though 
delightfull,  yet  not  so  pretious  or  beautifull  as  he,  [a 
metall-man,  i  «.  an  aicuymist]  will  make  them. 

lUd.,  p.  9i. 

[Moorfields  was  a  similar  place  of 
resort  for  recreation  and  amasement 
as  Greenwich  park,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  being  nearer  London.] 

tNow  Whitsun-holidays  come  on,  and  aa  it  happens 
in  the  summer  time,  abundance  of  people  will  lake  a 
ride,  some  in  their  coach  or  chaise,  or  tney  that  have 
neither,  ride  out  on  horseback;  and  again,  they  UiHt 
have  neither  chaise  nor  horse  walk  out  on  foot;  or  if 
they  must  ride,  may  go  to  the  wooden  machines  m 
Moorfields,  and  ride  there  with  this  advantage,  that 
il  they  stay  late  in  the  erening  they  have  never  the 
further  home  for  all  their  riding ;  and  arnne  that  hare 
been  troubled  with  itching  ftngers,  and  cry'd  stmid 
when  they  should  have  said  go,  will  take  a  ride  to 
Tyburn,  and  ride  so  long  there  that  they  will  never 
see  the  way  back  again.  Poor  Robin,  1731. 

To  MOOT.  To  discuss  a  point  of  law, 
as  was  formerly  practised  on  stated 
days,  in  the  inns  of  court. 

When  he  should  be  mooting  in  the  ball,  he  is  po-hapa 
mounting  in  the  chamber,  as  if  his  father  had  ouciy 
sent  him  to  cut  capers. 

Lenton*s  Characieriswu,  Char.  29. 
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See  Cowell's  iDterp. 

He  talks  statutes  as  fiercely  as  if  he  had  mooted  seven 
years  in  the  inns  of  court. 

Barters  Mieroeom,,  ^  S6,  p.  106,  e<L  Bliss. 

Heuce  the  expression  Btill  used  of  a 
moot-point,  that  is,  a  dispatahle  ques- 
tion: 

There  is  a  difference  between  wtooting  and  pleading, 
between  fencing  and  fighting. 

B.  Jons.  JHtCt  voL  vit,  84. 

A  MOOTING.  A  disputation  in  the 
inns  of  court. 

By  the  time  that  he  [an  inns-of-conrt-man]  hath  heard 
one  mooting  and  seene  two  playes,  he  thinks  as  basely 
of  the  univeraitie,  as  a  young  Sophister  doth  of  the 
grammar  schoole.  Overburv's  Ckaractert,  K  4. 

tA  mooting  night  brings  wholaome  smiles, 
When  Jobn  an  Okes,  and  John  a  Stiles, 
Doe  greaze  the  lawyers  satin. 

Cartwrigkfs  Ordinary,  1661. 

fTo  MOOTCH.     To  steal  ? 

The  eagle  more  mindfull  of  prey  than  honour,  did  one 
day  mootck  firom  the  thunder  which  lame  Vulcan  had 
made,  as  crooked  as  himself,  for  almishty  Jupiter. 

History  o/J^roHeion,  1656. 

fMOOTER.  Moulture,  the  fee  taken  for 
erindin^  corn. 

Fellow  Bateman,  farwell,  commend  me  to  my  old 
windmill  at  Audineton.     Uh  the  mooter  dish,  the 
miller's  thumbe,  and  the  maide  behinde  the  hopper. 
The  Vouhbreaier,  or  the  Fayre  Maid  qf  Clifton,  1686. 

MOP,  or  MOPPE,  a.  A  grimace,  a 
look  assumed  in  derision  and  ridicule ; 
from  mopa,  Gothic,  to  deride.  Usually 
joined  with  mowe.  See  the  examples 
under  Mos. 

What  mops  and  moioee  it  makes  1  heigh,  how  it 

friskethi 
Ib  't  not  a  &iry  ?  or  some  small  hob-goblin  ? 

B.  and  Fl.  Pilgrim,  ir,  S. 

In  Massinger's  Bondman,  the  stage 
direction  says,  *'  Assotus  makes 
moppeBi^  imitating  an  ape;  iii,  3. 

Truly,  said  the  mavor,  there  is  witnesse  enough  with- 
in, that  have  seen  uim  make  mo^  and  m^twee  at  her, 
as  if  she  were  not  worthy  to  wipe  his  shooes. 

/.  Taylot'e  Wit  and  Mirth,  Tale  101. 

We  find  also  mops  and  motions : 

And  heartily  I  hate  these  trarellers. 

These  Kinicracks,  made  of  mope  and  motioni. 

B,andFl.  WUdgooee  Ch.,  iii,  1. 

To  MOP,  V,  To  make  grimaces  ;  from 
the  substantive. 

I  beleere  hee  hath  robd  a  jackanapes  of  his  Jesture ; 
raarkebut  his  oountenauoe,  see  how  he  mope,  and 
how  he  mowes,  and  how  he  straioes  his  lookes. 

Bam.  Rick,  Faulte  and  nothing  but  F.,  p.  7. 
Yet  did  I  smilu  to  see  how  th'  rest  did  grin, 
And  su>p  and  mow,  and  flout  and  fleere  at  him. 

Brathw.  Hon.  Ghoet,  p.  118. 

taiOPE-EYED.     Short-sighted. 

\0n  ttM  old  Batehelour. 
Mope-ey*d  I  am,  as  some  hare  said, 
Benus^  I've  liT'd  so  long  a  maid ; 
But  erant  that  I  should  married  Se, 
Should  I  one  jot  the  better  see  ? 
No,  I  should  think  that  marriage  might 
Bather  than  mend  me,  blind  me  quite. 

WitU  Becreatione,  1664. 


MOPPE,  s.  A  diminutive,  distinguish- 
ing some  young  creatures  from  the 
full  grown  of  the  same  species.  See 
Whiting-mops.  Often  used  to  girls 
also,  by  way  of  endearment.  It  is  fully 
explained  in  the  following  passage : 

As  in  our  trinmphals,  calling  familiarly  upon  our  muse, 
I  called  her  mcfpe. 

But  will  you  weet, 
My  little  muse,  my  nrettie  moppe. 
If  we  shall  algates  change  our  stQppe, 
Chose  me  a  sweet. 
Understanding  by  this  word  moppe  a  little  jprety  lady, 
or  tender  young  thing.    For  so  we  call  little  fishes 
that  be  not  come  to  their  full  growth  moppee,  as 
vhtting-moppee,  gwmard-moppee. 

Puttenh.  JrteofEngl.  Poee.,  p.  184. 

Hence  came,  as  a  further  diminutive, 
MOPPET.  ^  Used  in  the  same  way  as 
moppe,  and  hardly  yet  obsolete. 

Moppet,  you  shall  along  too.    [To  Mirtilla.] 

Mass.  Guard.,  if,  %. 

From  the  same  is  made  mopsey. 
f  MOPSY.  A  familiar  term  for  a  woman. 

These  mix'd  with  brewers,  and  their  mopeiee. 
Half  dead  with  timpanirs  and  dropsies. 

Hudibrae  Bedivinu,  Part  x,  1706. 
Leon.  Ah  woman  I  foolish,  foolish  woman  1 
San.  Very  foolish  indeed. 
Jaein.  But  don't  expect  I'll  follow  her  example. 
San.  You  would,  mopsie,  if  I'd  let  you. 

The  Mistake,  a  Comedy,  1706. 

MORAL,  «.,  in  the  sense  of  meaning. 
Probably  from  the  custom  of  sub- 
joining a  moral  by  way  of  explanation 
to  a  fable. 

Why,  Benedictus,  you  hare  some  sioraf  in  this,  Bene- 
dictus.  Much  Ado,  iii,  4. 

Ue  lias  left  me  here  behind  to  expande  the  mcamine, 
«    or  moral,  of  his  signs  and  tokens.       Tam.  Shr.,  iv,  i. 
The  mortU  of  my  wit 
Is  plain  and  true,  there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

Trail,  and  Cress.,  iv,  4p. 

Moral  was  also  sometimes  confounded 
with  model,  and  used  for  it;  and  I 
believe  still  is,  by  the  ignorant : 

Fooles  be  the/  that  iiireigh  'gainst  Mahomet, 
Who's  but  a  morral  of  Jove's  monarchie. 

H.  Const.  Decad.  ^  Soun.  4. 

MORE,  in  the  sense  of  greater. 

To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love.  JT.  John,  ii,  1. 
How,  that's  a  more  portent.  Can  he  endure  no  noise, 
and  will  venture  on  a  wife  ?  B.  Jons.  Epic.,  \,  8. 

Might  be  dispos'd  of  to  a  more  advantage. 

Nabbes,  Han.  and  Scip.,  E  8. 

Hence  more  and  less  seems  to  stand 
for  great  and  small : 

Now  when  the  lords  and  barrens  of  the  reahn 
Perceiv'd  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him, 
The  more  eatd  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee. 

lir«»./r,iv,8. 
And  more  and  lets  do  flock  to  follow  him. 

S  Hen.  IF,  i,  1. 

More,  as  redundant,  with  an  adjec- 
tive in  the  comparative  degree,  has 
been  already  exempUfied  under  CoM- 
PABATiYE.  We  may  add  the  following: 

These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which,  in  this  plainnsss. 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  mere  corrupter  taaa, 
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Tlmn  twenty  filly,  ducking  obtenants,  , 

Tliat  ttretch  their  duiics  nicely.  Le».  u, ». 

Awhjy  he  gro^n  more  weaker  niitt.    1*11  do  it. 
Or  ht-aveu  forget  me  ever.  B.  and  Ft.  Mad  la9er,  »▼,  4. 

fMORE-CLACKE.  A  common  corrup- 
tion of  the  name  of  Mortlake,  in 
Surrey. 

Besides  all  these,  'tis  always  meant. 

To  furnish  rooms  to  her  oootent  -, 

'With  Mortdack  Upstry.  damaak  bed. 

Or  velvet  richly  embroidered. 

The  London  Ladin  Drwing  Boom,  1705. 
Behind.a  haBidng  in  a  spacious  room. 
The  richest  work  of  Mortel4tke»  noble  loom, 
They  wait  a«  hile  their  wearied  limbs  to  rest, 
Till  silence  should  invite  them  to  their  feast. 

Cowley'9  Sntral  Ditcourtet,  ed.  16^0,  p.  110. 

MOREL,  or  MORRELL.  A  name  for 
the  Solatium  dufeamara,  or  wood 
nightshade ;  morelle,  French. 

Thou  seest  no  wheat  helleborus  can  bring, 
Hot  barley  £rom  the  madding  morrell  spring. 

Sylvester  [i/v  Smrtat] 

The  madding  nightshade,  or  morell, 
is  described  in  Lyte's  Dodoens,  Book 
iii,  eh.  92.    Also  in  Gerard. 
fMORFOND.  A  disease  to  which  horses 
and  sheep  were  subiect. 

I  morfonde  as  a  horse  dothe  that  wexeth  strife  by 
taking  of  a  sodayne  colde,  je  me  motfon*.    FaUarwM. 

Of  the  Sturdy,  JSiming-eoilly  or  More-found. 
These  diseases  proceed  from  ranckenesse  of  bloud, 
which  offeudeth  the  brayne  and  other  inward  parts. 
The  cure  then  is  to  let  the  sherDC  bloud  in  the  eye 
reines.  temple  veines,  and  througn  the  nosthrils.theo 
to  rubbe  the  places  with  young  nettles  bruised. 

lixatue  on  Diseases  of  CtUtle. 

MORGLAY.  The  sword  of  sir  Bevis,  of 
Southampton.;  so  famous  that  it  be- 
came a  general  name  for  a  sword. 

Talk  with  ihe  girdler  or  the  raill'iier  [milliner] 
He  can  inform  vou  of  a  kind  of  men. 
That  first  undid  the  profit  of  those  tradei 
By  bringiuK  up  the  mrm  of  carrying 
Their  morgtays  in  their  hands. 

B.  and  Fl.  Honest  M.  Fbrt.,  i,  1. 
Had  I  been  accompanied  with  my  toledo  or  morglay. 
Every  Woman  in  her  Hum.,  sign.  D  4. 
And  Bevis  with  a  bold  harto 
"With  morglay  assay  led  Ascapart.         .  .   ,  ^ 

tf«yo/ir«r.,bLl.,k2, 

It  meant  the  sword  of  death,  fflaive 
de  la  mort,  Mordure  was  the  sword 
of  king  Arthur,  tizona  of  Ruy  Dias, 
&c. 

tHave  you  not  heard  the  abominable  sport 
A  Lancaster  grand  jury  will  report  ? 
The  Bouldicr  with  his  morglay  watcht  the  mill. 
The  cats  Ihey  came  to  feast,  when  lusty  Will 
Whips  off  great  pusses  leg,  which  by  some  charm 
Proves  the  next  day  such  an  old  womans  arm. 

Ctea9eland*s  Poems,  1661. 

MORION,  French.  A  plain  steel  cap 
or  helmet,  without  a  beaver.  Shelton 
writes  it  morrion,  but  he  explains  the 
thing : 

For  they  wanted  a  helmet,  and  had  only  a  plain 
morrion ;  but  he  by  his  industry  supplied  that  want 
and  framed  with  certain  papers  pasted  together,  a 

beaver  for  liis  ii«>rn<w«.  ^      „    .  ,    ,    , 

Transl.  <^Don  Qm.,  Put  1,  ch.  1. 


Dryden  used  it  for  an  ornamented 
helmet.     See  Johnson.     [See  MuE' 

BION.] 

MOR  I  SCO,  *.  A  dancer  in  a  morris- 
dance,  originally  meant  to  imitate  a 
Moorish  dance,  and  thence  named. 
The  bells  sufficiently  indicate  that  the 
English  morris-dancer  is  intended. 

I  have  seen  htm 
Caper  upright,  like  to  a  wild  moriseo. 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells.      ,, 

Also  the  dance  itself: 

Your  wit  skips  a  moriseo. 

MartUm's  What  yom  wUL 

Written  also  morisk : 

For  the  night  before  the  day  of  wedding— were  made 
wtaristet,  eomediea,  dannces,  interludes,  8ec. 

Guy  of  Wartp.  Km.  o/Ams.,  B  1. 

Blount  says  that  in  a  moriseo,  there 
were  usually  "five  men,  and  a  boy 
dressed  in  a  girl's  habit  whom  they 
call  the  maid  Marrion.**  Olonoffr., 
in  voc.  But  this  particularly  referred 
to  the  morris-dance  of  May-day.  See 
Maid  Marian. 
MORKIN,  or  MORKING.  "A  deer, 
or  other  wild  [or  tame]  beast  that 
dies  by  mischance,  or  sicknesae.'* 
Kersey.  *' Animal  infortunio  aut 
morbo  emortuum."     Coles. 

Could  he  not  sacrifice 
Some  Sony  nutrkin  that  unbidden  dies? 

Hairs  Sat.,  m,  4. 

Minshew  cites  the  statute  3  Jac.  I, 
cap.  8,  for  the  word,  but  supposes  it 
corrupted  from  mortling,  and  that 
from  mort.  Mr.  Todd  refers  it  to 
the  Swedish  murkeny  rotten. 
MORMAL,  or  MORT-MAL.  An  old 
sore ;  probably  for  mor^-ina/,  a  deadly 
evil. 

And  the  old  mort-mal  on  his  shin. 

Ben  Jons,  Sad  Skeph.,  ii,  & 
A  quantity  of  the  quintessence  shall  serve  him  to  core 
kibes,  or  tiie  mormial  q'  the  shin. 

Ibid^  Masque  <^  Mercury. 

The  word  occurs  in  Chaucer,  Cant. 
Tales,  ¥.  388,  and  there  also  refers  to 
a  complaint  on  tlie  shin  : 

That  on  his  shynne  a  morwuil  had  be. 

MOROCCO,  or  MAROCCO.  The  name 
of  Banks'  wonderful  horse,  celebrated 
by  all  the  writers  of  his  day.  He 
was  the  subject  of  a  curious  tract,  of 
about  26  pages,  published  in  1595, 
and  entitled,  '^  Maroccius  Extattcus, 
or  Bankes's  Bay  Horse  in  a  Trance. 
A  Discourse  set  down  in  a  merry  Dia- 
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logae  between  Bankes  and  his  Beast ; 
anatomizing  some  of  the  Abuses  and 
Trickes  of  this  Age,  &c."  Of  this 
some  specimens  are  given  in  the  Poe- 
tical Decameron  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier, 
vol.  i,  p.  163.  See  Banks*  Hobse. 
MOROSOPH,  9.  A  philosophical  or 
learned  fool ;  from  fivpos  and  ffw^os. 
An  old  compound  both  in  Greek  and 
English. 

Hereby  joa  may  perceive  bow  much  I  do  attribute 
to  the  wiae  foolery  of  oar  morosopk^  Triboulet. 

RaheUui,  (hell,  B.  iii.  ch.  46. 
Oor  unique  moro$opk,  whom  I  formerly  termed  the 
loaatic  Triboalet.  Ihid.,  ch.  47. 

1  mark'd  where'er  the  morotopk  appeared 
(By  crouds  surrounded,  and  by  all  revef*d). 
How  young  and  old,  virgins  and  matrons,  kist'd 
The  footsteps  of  the  blest  gymnosophist. 

Cambridg/s  SeribUrlad,  B  1,  sub  ftn. 

This  word  has  some  how  escaped  the 
exemplary  diligence  of  my  friend 
Todd.  It  may  be  added,  that  Dr. 
Moro8opho9,  of  the  same  family, 
figures  both  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Scriblerus,  and  in  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature.  See  Mem.,  chap.  1,  and 
Pursuits  Dial.,  iv.  By  a  little  further 
licence,  the  latter  author  speaks  of 
the  Morosophists  of  a  certain  learned 
society;  not  as  constituting  the  so- 
ciety, but  as  being  some  of  them  in 
it. 
MORPHEW,  9.  A  leprous  eruption; 
qu.  mort'/eu  ? 

The  mtfrpkew  quite  discoloured  the  place. 
Which  had  the  pow*r  t'  attract  the  eyes  of  men. 

Lrayt.  Bel,  8d. 

Of  the  Bath  waters,  Higins  says : 

The  bathes  to  soften  shiewa  vertue  have. 
And  also  for  to  cleanse  and  skowre  the  skin 
Ttom  morpkewet  white  and  black. 

Mirror  for  Magiti.,  p.  65,  ed.  1610. 

Langham's  Garden  of  Health,  recom- 
mends nearly  thirty  different  herbs  to 
cure  the  moiT^A^to.  See  under  jBar/^y, 
No.  32,  &c.  Quarles  speaks  of  it  as 
difficult  to  cure : 

Tis  the  work  of  weeks 
To  pui^e  the  tnorpkew  from  so  foul  a  face. 

Skepk.  OraeU,  p.  81. 

It  was  used  also  as  a  verb.  See  Todd. 
MORPION.  An  insect,  of  the  louse 
kind;  enumerated  by  Butler  among 
the  talismans  of  Sidrophel,  in  mere 
contempt.  The  word  is  mere  French. 
[It  was  commonly  known  in  Euglish 
as  a  crab'loustJ] 

And  stole  his  ialisaaiiic  lous^  Ibc. 
His  flea,  his  monion^  and  punese. 

IIiMtt^.,  Ill,  1,437. 


Punese  is  equally  a  French  word, 
punaise.  Anglicised. 
MORRIS-DANCE,  i.e.,  Moorish  dance, 
called  al60  Morisco,  q.  v.  These 
dances  were  used  on  festival  occa- 
sions, and  particularly  on  May-day, 
at  which  time  they  are  not  even  now 
entirely  disused  in  some  parts  of 
England. 

As  fit  as  ten  groats  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney,  as 

or  a  Morrii  fur  lljay-day. 

JlPt  Well,  ii,  8. 

It  appears  that  a  certain  set  of  per- 
sonages were  usually  represented  in 
the  May-day  morris-dance,  who  have 
been  thus  enumerated.  1.  The 
Bavian,  or  fool.  2.  Maid  Marian,  or 
the  queen  of  May,  the  celebrated 
mistress  of  Robin  Hood.  3.  The 
friar,  that  is  friar  Tuck,  chaplain 
to  the  same  personage.  4.  Her 
gentleman  -  usher,  or  paramour. 
5.  The  hobby-horse.  6.  The  clown. 
7.  A  gentleman.  8.  The  May  pole. 
9.  Tom  Piper.  10,  11.  Foreigners, 
perhaps  Moriscos.  12.  The  domestic 
fool,  or  jester.  See  these  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Toilet's  account  of  a  painted 
window  in  his  possession ;  subjoined 
to  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV,  in 
Steevens's  edition  1 778.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  all  these  personages 
¥bere  always  there,  but  allusions  to 
all,  or  most  of  them,  are  found  in 
various  places.  It  is  difficult  to  trace 
any  part  of  these  dances  clearly  to 
Moorish  origin,  and  the  presumption 
is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  names, 
Morris  and  Morisco, 
Stowe  speaks  of  each  sheriff  having 
his  morris-dance,  in  the  Midsummer 
Watches  in  London,  p.  76. 

How  like  an  ercrlastiDK  morru-danee  it  looks. 
Nothing  hut  hohby-horse  and  maid-marrian. 

Mast.  Ferf  Woman,  iii,  9. 

Maid  Marian  was  very  frequently 
personated  by  a  man.  In  Randolph's 
Amyntas,  act  v,  the  stage  direction 
is,  **Jocastus  with  a  morrice,  hiih- 
selfe  Maid-marrion.*' 
MORRIS-PIKE,  s.  A  formidable  wea- 
pon,  used  often  by  the  English  mari- 
ners, and  sometimes  by  soldiers. 
Supposed  to  be  also  of  Moorish 
origin.     Warburton  and  Johnson  are 
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both  mistaken  in  their  notes  on  the 
following  passage : 

To  do  more  expkuU  with  hit  mace  thiin  »  wutnu  pikt. 

Com.  of  Srr..  it,  S. 
The  Enelish  marineri  laid  about  them  with  brown 
bills,  haUierta,  und  morrict-fnket 

RfynariTs  Drlh.,  8tr.,  quoted  by  Dr.  Farmer. 
They  entered  the  gaUies  again  with  $»oris^iket  and 
fought.  nolimked. 

Of  the  Vrench  were  beaten  down  mcrrit-pitet  and 
bowmen.  Heyw.  K.  B.  /f ,  quoted  by  Sieeveua. 

MORT.  In  the  old  cant  language  of 
gipsies  and  beggars,  a  female. 

Male  gipaits  all,  not  a  mert  among  them. 

Ben  Joru.  if  tuque  qfOipHet. 
And  enjo)[ 
His  own  dear  dell,  doiy,  or  wtort  at  night. 

B.  ^FJ.  Beggnr'i  Bu$h^  ii,  1. 
Harry,  this,  mT  lord,  tayt  he ;  Ben  mort  (good  wench), 
■liall  yon  and  1  heare  a  bon^h,  8tc. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  Pl„  vi,  p.  110. 

See  also  the  Jovial  Beggars,  0.  PI., 
z,  36 7»  &c.  All  the  cant  terms  are 
explained  in  Decker's  Belman.  I 
have  not  noticed  these  terms  in 
general,  but  this  is  of  most  frequent 
occurrence. 
fMORT.    A  great  number. 

Then  they  had  a  mort  o*  prisoners,  with  bo^  and 
girls,  some  two,  some  three,  and  others  ftre  a  piece. 

PUvtue  wuds  EmglisK  1694^ 

MORT  OF  THE  DEER,  t.  e.,  death  of 
the  deer.  A  certain  set  of  notes 
usually  blown  by  huntsmen  on  that 
occasion. 

And  then  to  sigh,  as  'twere 
The  mort  o*  the  deer.  Winl.  Tate,  i,  S. 

He  that  bloH  cth  the  wtort  before  the  death  of  the 
buck,  may  very  well  miss  of  his  fees. 

Greene's  Card  of  Fancy,  1606,  quoted  by  St. 
Directions  at  the  death  of  a  iHck  or  hart. — The  first 
ceremony  when  the  huntsman  come  in  at  the  death 
of  a  deer  is  to  cry  Ware  h»mnch,  kc — then  having 
blown  the  mort^  and  all  the  company  come  in,  the 
best  person  that  haih  not  taken  say  before  is  to  take 
np  the  knife. 

Gentl,  Seereat.,  Hart.  Eunt.,  S,  p.  76,  Bro. 

Some  of  the  books  give  the  notes 
that  are  to  be  sounded  on  this  occa- 
sion. 
MORTLAKB  TAPESTRY.  The  weay- 
ing  of  tapestry  was  introduced  into 
England  about  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIll,  by  William  Shelton, 
esq.  (Duffd,  Warw.,  584).  But  the 
manufactory  set  up  at  Mortlake,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I,  obtained  the 
^  greatest  celebrity. 

Why,  lady,  do  yon  think  me 
Wronght  in  a' loom,  some  Dutch  piece  wear*d  at 
Mortlake.  City  Match,  O.  PI .,  ix,  800. 

It  was  famous  to  the  time  of  Oldham : 

Tliere  a  rich  suit  of  Mortlack  tapestry, 
A  bed  of  damask  or  embroidery. 

Imit.  tfSd  Sat,  ofJueenai. 

This  manufacture  was  ruined  by  the 
civil  wars. 


MORTLINO,  9.     A   sheep    or    other 

animal  dead  by  disease. 

A  wretched  withered  mortlima,  and  a  ptoee 
Of  earrion,  wrapt  up  in  a  golden  fleece. 

Fasciemlut  Flomm,  p,  S5. 

Coles,  and  other  dictionary-makers, 
define  it  a  lock  of  wool  pulled  from  a 
fleece,  "  Lana  melota  eyulsa ;"  but  I 
have  not  seen  it  used  in  that  sense. 
In  the  above  passage  it  seems  quite 
synonymous  with  morkin. 
fMORY. 

But  when  the  actiTe  pleasures  of  their  lore 

Which  fiird  her  womn,  had  taught  the  babe  to  more 

Within  the  mory  monnt,  preceding  pains. 

Ckamkerloyn^s  rkarontnda,  1699. 

MOSE,  p.  To  moae  in  the  chine,  a 
disorder  in  horses,  by  some  called 
mourning  in  the  chine. 

Possess'd  with  the  glanders,  like  to  mou  in  the  diine. 

Tarn.  tfSkr^  in,  I. 

Ger.  Markham  has  a  chapter  en- 
titled, "  Of  the  running  Glaunders,  or 
Mourning  in  the  Chine,^*  by  which  it 
seems  to  be  considered  as  the  same 
disorder.  JFay  to  get  Wealthy  B.  i, 
ch.  14. 
MOSSE  AND  HIS  MARE,  prw.  <«  To 
take  one  napping,  as  Mo99e  took  his 
mare."  Who  Moste  was,  historians 
have  not  recorded,  but  it  is  plain 
enough,  from  the  drift  of  the  saying, 
that  he  took  his  mare  when  asleep, 
because  she  was  too  cunning  or  too 
nimble  for  him  when  awake. 

Sav  on  a  tree  she  may  see  her  Tom  rid  from  all  care. 
Where  she  may  tmke  kim  napfmg,  as  Masse  took  kts 
wtare. 
Ballet  of  Shepherd  2b■^  Wit  Best.,  p.  807,  lepr. 

The  English  translator  has   helped 
Rabelais  to  this  burlesque  simile : 

The  merry  fifes  and  drums,  trumpets  and  clarions, 
hoping  to  catch  us  as  Mou  ceuuht  his  mare. 

B.iT,c]i.S6. 

We  have  one  authority  for  its  being  a 
gray  mare : 

Till  daye  oome  catch  him  as  Mosse  Ids  ^rwjr  mmre, 
napping.  Christwtas  Prmce,  p.  40. 

fMOSSY.  In  the  sense  of  covered 
with  down  or  hair. 

A  stripling,  that  having  passed  14  yeares,  beginneUi 
to  have  a  mossie  beard.  Nomendator. 

Stud.  Woe  is  the  subject    Phil  Earth  the  loathed 

stage. 
Whereon  we  act  tliis  fidned  personage. 
Mosey  barbarians  the  spectators  be, 
That  sit  and  laugh  at  our  calamity. 

Reinmefrom  Pemastus,  1606. 

MOST,  adv.  of  comparison,  denoting 
the  superlative  degree.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  was  often  redun- 
dantly used  by  our  old  authors,  with 
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tlie  Buperlative  form  of  the  adjective 
itself;  in  the  same  manner  as  more 
with  the  comparative.     See  More. 

To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape. 

A.  LeoTt  \\,  8. 
But  that  I  lore  thee  best,  0  utost  bssl^  1>elievQ  it. 

Hamt.j  ii,  2. 

This  was  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Shake- 
speare : 

Oh  *ti9  the  most  wicke^at  whore,  and  the  most  trea- 
cherous. B.  9r  ^'  Woman  Pleus'df  iii,  4. 

So  in  Acolastus,  a  comedy,  cited  by 
Steevens : 

That  same  most  best  redress  or  reformer,  is  God. 

See  Superlative,  double. 
MOST,  a.     Greatest. 

Bat  always  resolute  in  most  extremes. 

1  Hen.  VI,  iT,  1. 
And  during  this  their  most  obscurities 
Their  beams  shall  ofte  break  forth. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  iii.  44. 
1  do  possess  the  world's  most  rei^iment. 

Spens.  Mutab.f  vii,  17. 
And  now  the  most  wretch  of  all. 
With  one  stroke  dotit  make  me  fall. 

Bevis  of  South.,  cited  by  Todd. 

Hence  the  phrase  most  and  least, 
meaning  highest  and  lowest,  or  the 
like.     See  Least  and  Most. 

'Gainst  all,  bo^  good  and  bad,  both  most  and  least. 

Spens.  F.  ^.,  VI,  vi,  12. 
EuTenoming  the  hearts  of  mMt  and  least. 

Faiff.  Tasso,  riii,  72. 

Most  an  end,  a  phrase  that  seems  to 
imply  continuation  : 

Sure  no  harm  at  all. 
For  she  sleeps  most  an  end. 

Mass.  Very  Worn.,  iii,  1. 

Mr.  Gifford  found  the  expression  in 
Warburton : 

He  runs  on  in  a  strange  jumbled  character,  but  has 
most  an  end  a  strong  disposition  to  make  a  farce  of  it. 

Dedie,  to  Dit.  Legat. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  generally. 
MOST-WHAT,    adv.      For    the   most 
part.       Dr.   Johnson  exemplifies  it 
from  Hammond : 

TliMC  ^promises  being  but  seldom  absolute,  mosi-what 
conditionaL  Hammond. 

I    have  not  noted   other    examples, 

though  doubtless  many  may  be  found. 
MOT.     See  Mott. 
MOTE,  p.,  for  might ;  properly  belongs 

to  a  more  ancient  time  than  that  to 

which  this  work  refers. 

Now  mole  ye  understand. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  viii,  46,  and  passim. 

Moth,  the  antiquary,  uses  it  in  the 

play  of  the  Ordinary.     0.  PL,  x,  235. 

And  it  is  common   in  the   Ancient 

Ballads. 

Fairfax  has  mought,   which  is   still 

provincial : 

Yet  would  with  deatiithem  chastise  though  he  mought. 

F.  Tasso,  xiii,  70. 


fMOTE.     An  assembly ;  a  meeting. 

The  monke  was  going  to  London  ward. 
There  to  holde  greie  mote.    Robin  Hood,  i,  4I». 

MOTH,  e.  A  mote,  or  atom,  any  very 
small  object ;  clearly  a  corruption  of 
mote,  which  is  so  spelt  in  some  of 
these  examples. 

A  moth  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 

Hamlet,  i,  1. 

So  it  stands  in  the  quarto  of  1 6 1 1 . 
So  in  King  John,  the  folio  of  1623, 
where  mote  was  evidently  meant,  has 
in  this  beautiful  passage : 

O  heaven  I  that  there  were  but  a  moth  in  yours, 

A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  haire, 

Any  annoyance  to  that  precious  sense.    Act  ir,  sc.  1. 

The  same  also  is  clearly  intended  in 
another  exquisite  thoughts 

Therefore  should  every  souldier  in  the  warres  doe  as 
every  sicke  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  moth  [mote] 
out  of  his  conscience  -,  and  dying  so,  death  is  to  him 
advantage ;  or  not  dying  the  time  was  blessedly  lost, 
wherein  such  preparation  was  gayned.  Henry  V,  iv,  1 
Tliey  are  in  the  aire,  hke  atoms  in  the  sole,  mothes  in 
the  sun.  Lodgers  Inc.  Dev.  Pre/. 

"Feetucco,   a  moth,  a  little  beam.*' 
Floriot  Ital,  Diet. 
MOTHERING,  #.     A  rural  ceremony, 
practised  on  Midlent  Sunday. 

I'll  to  thee  a  simnel  bring, 
'Gkdnst  thou  goest  a  mothering. 

Merriet,  p.  278. 

Said  there  to  be  "a  ceremony  in 
Gloucester."  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  visiting  of  the 
mother  churchy  to  make  oiferings  at 
the  high  altar.  See  Cowel.  But 
it  ended  in  being  a  friendly  visit 
to  a  parent,  carrying  her  furmety, 
and  other  rural  delicacies.  See 
Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  4to,  I,  p.  92. 
tMOTlON.     A  proposal ;  an  offer. 

She  blush'd  at  the  motion ;  yet  after  a  pause, 

Said,  yes,  sir,  and  with  all  my  heart. 
Then  let  us  send  for  a  priest,  said  Robin  Hood, 

And  be  married  before  m'c  do  part. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  Clorinda. 

An  impulse. 

So  over-joyd  he  was.  that  a  marquis  who  had  so 
honourable  a  train,  did  call  him  cosin  of  his  own 
motion,  hoping  it  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  his 
nobility  against  all  contradiction. 

History  ofFraneioH,  1665. 

MOTION,  9.  A  puppet-show.  The 
chief  part  of  the  fifth  act  of  Ben 
Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  relates 
to  a  motion,  or  guppet-show. 

Then  he  compassed  a  motion  of  the  prodigal  son,  and 

married  a  tinker's  wife.  Ifint.  Tale,  iv,  2. 

She'd  get  more  gold 
Thau  all  the  baboons,  calves  with  two  tails, 
Or  motions  whatsoever.     Ram  dlUy,  0.  Fl.,  t,  418. 

2>.  Where's  the  dumbe  shew  you  promis'd  me  ? 

L.  Even  ready,  my  lord ;  but  may  be  called  a  motion  t 
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for  jni|>i»ti  win  tpetk  bmt  fiicli  corrnpi  lutgufe 
you'll  serer  UDdentand. 

Kna»e  in  Grains,  1640,  wip^.  L  4. 
Hie  motiom  n.j9,  yoQ  lie,  he  it  culled  Dionysiat. 

B.  Jons.  Bmrt.  Fair,  T,  S. 

fMOTIONER.     One  who  moves  a  pro- 
posal ;  a  moyer,  as  we  should  now  say. 

After  this,  when  manT  words  had  patsed  to  and  fm^ 
and  the  woman  pitifully  bewailing  the  horrible  haid 
fortune  of  her  noeband,  theae  wiotionfr*,  as  hot  as 
they  were  for  the  betraying  and  yeelding  up  of  the 
towue,  inclmcd  to  mercie,  and  rhaiiict'd  their  minds. 
HoUani'M  JmmUmns  Mtuvellinus,  1609. 

fMOTIST.    One  who  produces  effect  in 
art. 

Howbeit  a  man  it  much  more  moored  by  seeing,  then 
by  hearing:  m-hence  I  holde  it  most  convenient  for 
that  painter,  which  would  prouve  a  cunning  motut, 
to  be  curiouslie  precise  in  dilittmt  observing  of  the 
abore  named  mlea.  Lomatiu*  on  Painlin^,  1598. 

MOTLADO,  s.  A  kind  of  mottled  stuff. 

Their  will  motUdo  is, 
Of  durance  is  their  hate. 

JFt/'«/H/«ryir.,p.lO. 

In  a  song  which  compares  women  to 
Tarious  kinds  of  stuff. 
MOTLEY,  9.     A  hahit  composed    of 
▼arious  colours,  the  customary  dress 
of  a  domestic  fool. 

Invest  me  in  mv  motUy ;  gire  me  leave  to  qMak  my 
mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through. 

J$  yom  I.  it,  ii,  7. 
For,  but  thyself,  where,  out  of  fM//y'«,  he 
Could  save  that  line  to  dedicate  to  thee. 

Ben  Jon»,,  Bpiar.  BSd. 

That  is,  *'  Where  is  he,  not  being  a 
downright  fool,  who  could,"  &c. 
Foolishly,  interpreted  by  Whalley, 
who  talks  of  the  pointing,  though  it 
is  the  same  in  the  first  edition  as  he 
has  giyen  it. 
Men  of  motley  is  equivalent  to  fools : 

Never  hope 
After  I  cast  you  off,  ^-<u  men  ofmotUy, 
You  most  undone  thini^s.  below  pity,  any 
That  has  a  soul  and  sixpence  dares  relieve  you. 

i?.  /-  FU  mt  mthout  Money,  iii,  4. 

Motley  occurs,  in  this  kind  of  use,  so 
frequently  in  all  our  old  dramatists, 
that  it  is  perfectly  superfluous  to 
multiply  examples. 
MOTT,  for  motto;  written  also  Mot. 
From  the  French,  mot, 

Non  marens  morior,  for  the  mottt  inchased  was  beside. 

Vamer,  Alb  Emj/I.,  II.  9,  p.  43. 
With  his  big  title,  and  Italian  mot.     HaU,  Sat.,  V,  ii. 
I  cannot  quote  a  molte  Italianate, 
Or  brand  my  satyres  with  some  Spanish  terme. 

Mant.  Sat.,  Promnium  to  B.  8. 
The  word,  or  mot,  was  this,  uniill  he  comet k. 

Ilarr.  Ario$t„  xli,  30. 
Kor  care  I  much  whats'ever  tlie  world  derme, 
This  is  my  mott:  **  I  am  not  what  I  seeme." 

Hon.  Qkost,  p.  829. 

Also  a  saying,  or  apophthegm : 

The  mot  of  the  Athenians  to  Pompey  the  Great, 
"Thou  art  so  much  a  god,  as  thou  acknowledgest 
thyself  to  be  a  man,"  was  no  ill  saying. 

BraUkw.  Engl.  OtntUw.,  p.  883,  foi.  3d. 


fMOVALL.     The  act  of  moring. 

Whereat  he  by  and  by 
Put  forth  his  streuffth,  and  rous'd  it  from  tlie  root. 
And  it  remov'd ;  wboee  wuhmU  with  load  shout 
Did  fill  the  echoing  aire.  TU^  hy  Ti€an,  16S2. 

MOUCHATO,  for  mousUchio.  A  lock 
of  hair  on  the  npper  lip. 

Kreeting  hit  distended  moadUlos,  prooeeded  in  this 
answere.  Horn.  Gkost,  p.  46. 

tMOUGHT.    Might. 

S.  O  poore  wretch,  is  this  it  I  pray  thee  ihon  hast 
enquired  after  f  so  mumfkt  thon  lire  after  me  and  my 
husband  Chremes,  as  thou  art  his  and  mine. 

Terence  in  Kngltsk,  1614. 
After  I  had  gathered  togither  this  simple  worfce 
(which  lay  far  abroad),  and  had  so  finished  this 
treatise,  1  mused  with  my  selfe  unto  what  patron  I 
wumgkt  best  direct  the  same. 

liorthbrookt  agmngt  Diamg,  1577. 
There  was  no  care-begotten  damp  that  wumght. 
Abuse  her  beams.  (^marist^t  BwMewkS. 

MOULD! WA RP.    See  Mold-warp. 

MOUNT-SAINT,  or  -CENT.  A  game 
at  cards;  also  called  cent.  This 
dialogue  takes  place  upon  it  in  the 
Dumb  Knight.  See  Cent.  Thought 
to  be  piquet. 

Q.  Come,  my  lord,  take  your  place,  here  are  e«r^ 
and  here  are  my  crowns.  F.  And  here  are  mine ; 
at  mhat  game  will  your  migesty  play  f  Q.  At  wunaU' 
$aint. 

Soon  after  it  is  said. 

It  is  not  taint,  but  etnt,  taken  bom  hundreds. 

O.  PI .  It,  483. 

Four  kings  are  afterwards  mentioned 
as  of  value  in  the  same. 

Were  it  tnount-cent,  primero,  or  at  chesse. 

It  want  with  most,  and  lost  still  with  the  lasse. 

77^,0.  PI, Tiii, 419 

In  Spanish  called  cientoe,  or  a  hun- 
dred, the  number  of  points  that  win 
the  game.  Strutfe  Sports,  p.  293. 
MOUNTAINEER.  Robbers  and  outlaws 
often  having  their  haunts  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  this  word  seems  to 
have  been  almost  a  synonymous  term. 

Who  called  me  traitor,  mountaineer.         Cgmk.,  iv,  S. 

Vo  savage  fierce,  bandite,  or  mountnueer. 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity.  Commt,  436. 

Mr.  Todd  cites  also  Blount's  Voyage 
for  it. 
MOUNTANT.  Rising  up,  a  real,  or 
mock,  term  of  heraldry;  montant, 
French.  Still  an  heraldic  term  in 
that  language. 

Hold  up.  ye  sluts. 
Tour  aprons  mountant,  you'r  not  oathable. 
Although  I  know  you'll  swear.  Timon,  ir,  3. 

MOUNTENANCE,  or  MOUNTANCE,  e. 
The  value,  height,  length,  or  distance 
of  any  object.  From  the  old  French 
montanee,  of  the  same  meaning:  a 
word  belonging  to  the  age  of  Chaucer, 
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Gower,  &e.,  but  retained  by  Spenser. 

This  said,  tliey  both  a  furlong's  mounlenanet 
Beiir'tl  iheir  ateeda,  to  run  in  even  race. 

So  also  "  the  mountenance  of  a  sliot" 
io  111,  xi,  20 ;  and  *'  the  mountenance 
of  a  flight/*  that  is,  of  a  flight-arrow, 
or  flight-shot,  in  V,  vi,  36.  Chaucer 
has  used  both  mountenance  and 
wountance, 
fMOUNT£RE.      A  sort  of  cap.     See 

MONTERO. 

There  frugally  weare  out  your  snminer  anite. 
And  in  frise  jerkin  after  beagles  toote, 
Or  in  mountere  caps  at  field  tar  shoot. 

Cownt  Oarden  Drolery,  1673,  p.  14. 

MOUNTIE.  In  hawking,  the  act  of 
rising  up  to  the  prey,  that  was 
already  in  the  air;  montSe,  French. 

Bat  the  sport  which  for  that  day  Basiliua  would 
nrindpallv  shew  to  Zelmane,.  was  the  mountie  at  a 
neame,  which  getting  up  on  his  waeline  wings  with 
paiiie,  fcc.  Femir.Iread.t^.lO&. 

Also  a  military  man. 
MOUNTURE.     See  Monturb. 
MOURNE  of  a  lance.     Morne,  French. 

The  part  where  the  head  unites  with 

the  wood. 

Yet  so  were  they  conlonr'd,  with  hookes  near  the 
mourtu,  that  they  prettily  represented  sheep-liookcs. 

Pembr.  Jread,,  p.  179. 

MOURNIYAL.  A  term  at  the  game  of 
gleek,  meaning  four  cards  of  a  sort, 
as  four  aces^  &c.  Perhaps  from 
tnomifle,  French,  a  trick  at  cards, 
according  to  Cotgrave ;  but  which 
now  means  only  a  slap  on  the  face. 

A  mtmmital  is  either  all  the  aces,  the  four  kin 


queens,  or  knares,  and  a  gleek  is  thrm  of  any  of  the 
aforesaid.  Compleal  Oawutter,  ISsao,  1680,  p.  68. 

In    Poolers   English    Parnassus,    the 
elements,  from  being  four,  are  called : 

The  messe  of  simple  bodies ; 
Nature's  first  moumivalr 


The  diatessaron  of  nature's  harmony, 

Nature's  great  tetrarchs.  Voc.  Slewunts. 

See  Mess. 

A  wuntrmvat  of  protests,  or  n  gleek  at  least. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  4lh  intermean. 
Give  me  a  moumiwal  of  aces,  and  a  gleek  of  queens. 

Greena's  Tu  Quoq.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  44. 

See  Mumival,  in  Kersey's  Dictionary. 
As  a  fnoumival  and  a  gleek  make  up 
seven,  a  singularly  quaint  writer,  ap- 
plying the  terms  of  card-playing  to 
religious  use,  has  advised  that  we 
should 

Even  every  common  day 
So  grationsly  dispose,  that  all  uur  weeks 
Be  full  ol  sacred  tnumivaU  and  gUeks. 

6,  Tookg,  Jmta  Dietita,  p.  lOS. 
tWhnt  may  wise  men  conceive,  when  they  shal  DOte» 
TliNt  five  unarm'd  men,  in  a  wherry  boate, 
Nought  to  defend,  or  to  offend  with  stripea. 


Bat  one  old  sword,  and  two  tobacco-pipes } 
And  that  of  constables  a  marwiva/(, 
Men,  Honif^n,  children,  all  in  geneitdl, 
And  that  they  all  should  be  so  valiant,  wise. 
To  leare  we  wonld  a  market  towne  surprise. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 
f  Mumival  of  knaves,  or  Whiggism  pUiinly  diiplayed ; 
a  satirical  poem,  1683. 
fir  can  be  no  treason  to  drink  or  to  sing 
A  moumi/al  of  heultha  to  our  true  crowned  king. 

The  Loyal  Garland,  1686. 

MOUSE.  Used  as  a  familiar  term  of 
endearment,  from  either  sex  to  the 
other. 

What's  your  dark  meaning,  wmm,  of  this  light  word  f 

L.  Lab.  £.,  T,  8. 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek,  call  yon  his  mouse. 

HamLt  iii,  4 
Come,  mouu,  inill  yon  walk? 

Julia  to  Lazartilo,  in  S.  ^Fl.  Woman Baler,^,  S. 
Shall  I  tell  thee,  sweet  mouse  ?  I  never  looke  upon 
thee  bnl  1  am  quite  out  of  love  with  my  wife. 

Menetehmus,  6  pL,  {,  118. 
God  bless  thee,  mouse,  the  bridegroom   said,  and 
smakt  her  on  the  lips.  Warner's  Jib.  Bng.,^.  ifj. 
And  who  had  mark'd  the  j>retty  looks  that  past, 
Prom  priry  friend  unto  his  pretty  mouse. 

N.  Breton,  in  EUi$,  Specim.,  n,  p.  S48. 

Mouse  piece  of  hee/y  a  particular 
joint  so  called  to  this  day.  It  is  the 
piece  below  the  round,  as  appears  by 
that  learned  work,  the  Domestic 
Cookery. 

But  come  among  ns,  and  you  shall  seo  ns  once  in  a 
morning  have  a  mouse  at  a  bay.    M.  A  mouse  f  un- 

{roperly  spoken.    Cr.  Aptly  nnderstoode,  a  mo%ue  of 
eef.  Lyly*s  Sapho  jr  Phaon,  i,  S. 

\Mouspece  of  an  oxe .  mousle.  Palsgrave, 

tThere  is  a  certain  piece  in  the  beef,  called  Uic  mouse- 
piece,  wJiich  given  to  the  child,  or  party  so  afiiected, 
to  eat,  doth  certainly  cure  the  thrush. 

Jubrey*»  Miscellanies,  p.  144. 

MOUSE-HUNT,  e.  A  hunter  of  mice ; 
but  evidently  said  by  lady  Capulet 
with  allusion  to  a  different  object  of 
jpursuit ;  such  as  is  called  mouse  only 
in  playful  endearment : 

Aye,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  vonr  time, 
But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now. 

Som.^Jul^i'Tf^. 

On  which  Capulet  exclaims,  **  A 
jealous  hood!"  The  commentators 
say  that  in  some  counties  a  weasel  is 
called  a  mouse-hunt.  It  may  be  so ; 
but  it  is  little  to  the  purpose  of  that 
passage. 

tMOUSE-PIECE.    See  Mouse. 

MOWE,  s.    A  grimace.     See  MoE. 

MO  WE,  V.  To  make  faces  like  a  mon- 
key.    See  Mop,  and  Mob. 

0  idiot  times. 
When  gandy  monkeys  mowe  ore  sprightly  rhimes! 

Mm-ston,  Sc.  o/FiU.,  Sat.  9. 
Ape  great  thing  gave,  though  he  did  mowitig  stand. 

Fen^r.  Jrc.,  p.  299, 

MOY,  *.  A  piece  of  money ;  probably 
a  contraction  of  moidore,  or  moedare. 
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a  Poriaguese  piece  of  gold,  Talue  one 
poand  seven  Bhillings. 

Mog  shtll  not  went,  I  will  bare  forty  mew. 

And  in  the  same  scene : 

IV.  O  rardoiinei  mof. 

Put.  Say'it  tlum  me  so?  ii  that  a  ton  of  mojft  t 

I  baye  not  seen  it  elsewhere,  as  a  se- 
parate word. 

MOYLE.     See  Moilb. 

MUBBLEFUBBLES.  A  cant  term 
for  any  causeless  depression  of 
spirits.  An  undefined  disorder  simi- 
lar perhaps  to  that  described  by  the 
more  modern  terms  mulligrubs,  or 
rather  blue  devils. 

Melancholy  ii  the  creatt  of  courtien  armes,  «nd  now 
every  baae  conipniiioQ,  being  in  bis  mubUfubUt,  says 
he  is  melancholy.  Ljfly'tilyJ4Utyt  S. 

Whether  Jupiter  was  not  joviall,  nor  Sui  in  hit 
mubbleJvbbUs,  that  is  long  clouded,  or  in  a  total 
echpse.  Guyton's  Fettit.  Notes,  p.  46. 

Our  Mary  Outierei.  when  she  whs  in  the  mMbble- 
fublts,  do'you  think  I  was  mad  for  it?     Ibid.,  p.  14S. 

A  remedy  for  this  disorder  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  same  author : 

He  that  hatn  read  Seneca  and  Boethina  is  very  well 

Erovided  against  nn  ordinary  mishap,  but  to  have  by 
eart  Argafus  or  Portheuia,  or  the  dolorous  madrigals 
of  old  PTangus  in  the  Arcadia,  or  the  unfortunate 
lover,  or  Pyranius  and  Thisbe,  shall  be  sure  never  to 
die  of  the  mubbU/ubUi.  Ibid-^  p.  16. 

One  authority  gives  mumble-Jubbles : 

And  when  your  bravne  feelesany  payne. 

With  cares  of  state  and  troubles, 
We'el  come  in  kindnesse  to  put  your  higbnease 

Out  of  your  mumbU-fubbUs. 

Mue.  Antiq.  Angl.  m  X  firiiiM,  p.  S6. 

fMUCE.    See  Muse. 

For  having  gotten  licence  to  nominate  whom  he 
would,  without  respect  of  calling  and  degree,  as 
tainted  with  unlawfull  and  forbid(&n  arts,  like  to  an 
Imuter  skilful!  in  marking  the  secret  tracts  and 
muces  nf  wild  beasts,  enclosed  many  a  man  m'ithin  his 
lamentable  net  and  toyle. 

Jnunianut  Marcetlinut,  1609. 

MUCH,  THE  MILLER'S  SON.  One 
of  the  companions  or  attendants  of 
Robin  Hood.  In  Jonson's  Sad 
Shepherd  he  is  called,  "Robin 
Hood's  bailiff  or  acater."  In  the 
ballads  of  Robin  Hood  he  is  called 
Midge. 

As  I  am  Muckt  the  miller's  sod, 
That  left  my  mill  to  go  with  thee. 

Gwrg*  a  Greene,  0.  PL,  lii,  41. 

MUCH,  adv,  A  sort  of  contemptuous 
interjection  of  denial. 

What  with  two  points  on  your  shonlder?  much! 

2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

That  is,  far  from  it,  by  no  means. 

To  charge  roe  brine  my  grain  unto  the  markets. 
Aye,  muck  I  when  1  have  neither  bam  nor  garner. 

B.Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  H.,  i,  8. 

See  other  passages  quoted  by  Stee- 
vens. 


Hence  also  the  adjectiye  mMch  is  aimi- 
larly  nsed : 

How  say  you  now?    Is  it  not  past  two  o'do^? 
And  here's  mmcA  Orlando  1  M  jtom  f .  ii,  iv.  Sw 

That  is,  here  is  no  such  person !  So, 

Much  wench  I  or  mMeh  son  1 

B,Jom.  Every  Man  m  JL,  iv,  4. 
And  to  sofa'cit  his  remembrance  still 
In  his  enforced  absence.    JfvcA,  'i  faith! 
True  to  my  fnend  in  cases  of  aifectioo. 
In  women's  cases,  what  a  jest  it  is. 

im..  Case  ieMUred^  m,  1. 

t<So-MUCH.     Enough;  sufficient. 

But  1  had  to  wtmck  wit  to  keepe  my  tfaoaghts 
Up  in  their  built  houses. 

T\9mmeur's  Bevengen  TrmgmHe^  1608. 

MUCH-WHAT,   adv.     For  the    most 
part,  or  almost;  yery  much.     Like 

MOST-WHAT. 

This  shews  man's  power,  and  its  wav  of  operation  to 
be  mMck-vhad  the  same  in  the  material  and  intellectual 
world.  Lxke^  il,  xii.  §  L 

See  the  examples  in  Johnson. 
MUCHELL,  a.     The  same  as  mickle, 
or  muckle ;  from  the  Saxon  mocAel, 
much  or  great.     Much   is  only   an 
abbreviation  of  it. 

I  learnt  that  litUe  sweet 
Oft  tempered  is,  quoth  she,  witli  mmcktll  smart 

l^nu.  F.  Q.,  I,  ir,  48. 
Full  many  wounds  in  his  corrupted  flesh 
He  did  engrave,  and  muekell  blood  did  spend. 

7Ki.,llI,Tii,82. 

The  second  and  third  folios,  we  are 
told,   change   this  into,    *'much  ill 
blood." 
f  MUCK.     A  jocular  term  for  money. 

Not  one  in  all  Ravenna  might  compare 

With  him  for  wealth,  or  matdit  him  for  his  mmdt. 

TurberrilU's  Tragicull  TmUe,  1587. 
He  married  her  for  mneke,  she  him  for  lust; 
The  motives  fowle,  then  fowly  live  they  must. 

Davies,  Scourge  qf Folly,  1611. 

MUCKINDER,  9.    A  jocular  term  for 
a  handkerchief;  from  muck,  dirt. 

Be  of  good  comfort,  take  my  muckinder. 

And  dry  thiue  eyes.  B.  Jons.  TaU  ofT.,  m,  1. 

We'll  have  a  bib,  for  spoiling  of  thy  doublet. 

And  a  fringed  MMcJbiMkrhaug  at  thv  girdle. 

B.'i-FL  CapL,  iii.  B. 
f  They  will  bring  me  my  cradle,  my  mneldnder,  and 
my  hobbyhorse  garnished  with  pretious  sUmcs,  which 
will  add  faith  to  the  nobility  of  my  race. 

History  o/FrmncUm,  1655. 

MUCKITER,  8.    Seems  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption  of  the  same  word. 

Onely  upon  his  muckiter  and  band  he  had  an  P, 
By  whico  1  did  suppose  his  nam^  was  Ferdinand. 

ffeakest  goes  to  Vail,  sign.  I  3  b. 
Mueketer,  wiping  thing. 

ffUHns,  Real  Ckar.  Atpk.  DUt. 

In  Baret's  AWearie,    mucketter  is  re- 
ferred to  bib ;  but  Cotgraye  says,  a 
"  muckender  is  a  bayarette,  or  muck- 
eter^^ 
fMUDDING. 

Or  like  a  carpe  that  is  lost  in  wmdding^ 
Nay  more,  like  to  a  black-pudding. 
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For  u  the  pudding  the  Bkin  lye^  within 
'So  doth  my  miatriu  beauty  in  a  tatfity  gin. 

Academy  of  Compliment*,  1654. 

tMUFP.    A  fool. 

Those  stiles  to  him  weare  strange,  but  thay 

Did  feofe  tLem  on  the  bacc-borae  mn^e^  and  him  as 

king  obay.  Wanut't  JUiont  Eugland, 

MUFFLER,  s,  A  sort  of  veil,  or  wrap- 
per, worn  by  ladies  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  chiefly  coveritig  the  chin  and 
throat. 

He  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  mi^er,  and  a  kerchief,  and 
so  escape.  Merry  W.  tf.,  iv,  2. 

Mods.  Thomas,  in  the  comedy  of  that 
name,  disguising  himself  as  a  female, 
says, 

Tho.  On  with  my  mufUr. 

To  which  his  sister  says, 

Ye're  a  sireet  lady  1  come  let's  see  yonr  courtesie. 

Act  iv,  so.  6. 

Muffler9  of  several  kinds  are  deline- 
ated in  Mr.  Douce*s  Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare,  some  of  which  show 
only  the  eyes.  See  vol.  i,  p.  Ih^ 
tMUG-HOUSES.  Pot-houses.  The 
mug-houses  of  London  were  very 
celebrated  in  the  political  agitation  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century. 

On  king  Georee's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  Tories 
had  so  much  tne  better  of  the  friends  to  the  Protestant 
succession,  that  they  gain'd  the  mobs  on  all  pnblick 
days  to  their  side,  rhis  induced  a  set  of  gentlemen 
to  establish  mngg-houset  in  all  the  comers  of  this 
ereat  city,  for  well  affected  tradesmen  to  meet  and 
Keep  np  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Protestant  saccei- 
■ion,  and  to  be  ready  npon  all  tumults  to  join  their 
forces  for  the  suppression  of  the  Tory  mobs.  Many  an 
encounter  they  had,  and  many  were  the  riots,  till  at 
last,  the  parliament  was  obliged  bv  a  law  to  put  an 
end  to  this  city-strife,  which  haa  this  good  effect, 
that  upon  the  puUine  down  of  the  muga-houee  in 
Salisbury-court,  for  which  some  boys  were  nanged  on 
this  act,  the  city  has  not  been  troubled  with  them 
since.  Journey  through  England,  Vl^. 

-fMUGGLE.  The  following  is  a  very 
curious  description  of  the  drinking 
practices  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

I  myselfe  have  seen  and  (to  my  grief  of  conscience) 
may  now  say  have  in  presence,  yea  and  amongst 
others,  been  an  actor  in  the  bnsinesse,  when  upon 
our  knees,  after  healthes  to  many  private  punkes,  a 
health  have  been  dmnke  to  all  the  whoores  in  the 
world.  .  .  He  is  a  man  of  no  fashion  that  cannot 
drinke  supernaculum,  carouse  the    hunters   hoop, 

fuaffe  upeey-fireeae  croose,  bowse  in  Permoysaunt,  in 
*imlico,  in  Crambo,  with  healtlics,  gloves,  nuiupes, 
froUcks,  and  a  thousand  such  dominfering  inventions, 
as  by  the  bell,  by  the  cards,  by  the  dye,  hj  the  dozen, 
by  the  yard,  and  so  by  measure  we  drink  out  of 
measure. — There  are  in  London  drinking  schooles;  so 
that  drunkennesae  is  professed  with  us  as  a  liberail 
arte  and  science.  ...  I  have  seene  a  company 
amount  the  very  woods  and  forests  [he  spades  of  the 
3f ew  Forest  and  Windsor  Forest],  drinking  for  a 
tnuggU.  Site  determined  to  trie  their  strengths  who 
could  drinke  most  elasses  for  the  mvgale.  The  first 
drinkes  a  glasse  oT  a  pint,  the  seconatwo,  the  next 
three,  and  so  evervoue  multiplieth  till  the  last  taketh 
sixe.  Then  the  nrst  beginneth  againe  and  taketh 
seven,  and  in  this  manner  they  drinke  thrice  a  peece 


round,  every  man  taking  a  glasse  more  than  his  fellow, 
so  that  he  that  drauke  least,  which  was  the  first, 
drank  one  and  twentie  pints,  and  the  sixth  umd 
thirty-six.  Fonng's  England's  Bane,  1617. 

MULCT,  «.  In  the  sense  of  blemish  or 
defect. 

No  mulct  in  yourself. 
Or  in  yonr  person,  mind,  or  fortune. 

Mom.  Maid  of  Hon.,  i,  2. 

f  MULE.  To  shoe  one's  mule,  to  help 
oneself  out  of  the  funds  trusted  to 
one's  management. 

He  had  the  keeping  and  dispoaall  of  the  moneys,  and 
yet  shod  not  hu  mule  at  ail. 

Hietory  ofFraneion,  1655. 

f  MULL.     A  popular  name  for  a  cow. 

Tedious  have  been  our  fasts,  and  long  our  prayers ; 
To  keep  the  Sabbath  such  have  been  our  care^ 
That  Cisly  durst  not  milk  the  gentle  mulls, 
To  the  great  damage  of  my  lord  ntayors  fools. 

Satyr  against  lfypocrites,1689, 

MULLED.    Softened,  like  mulled  wine. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy }  nuiU^d,  deaf,  sleepy, 
insensible.  Coriol.,  iv,  6. 

tMULTILOQUY.     Talkativeness.   Lat. 

Multiloquy  shews  ignorance :  what  needs 

So  many  words  when  thou  dost  see  the  deeds? 

Owen's  Epigrams,  1677. 

f  MUM.  A  sort  of  strong  beer,  intro- 
duced from  Brunswick,  and  hence 
often  called  Brunswick  mum. 

The  clamorous  crowd  is  hush'd  with  mugs  of  mum. 
Till  all,  tun'd  equal,  send  a  general  hum.  Pt^, 

tMUMBLE-FUBBLE.      Low    spirite. 

See  MUBBLEFUBBLES. 

fMUMBLEMJilNT.  Muttering  and 
grudging? 

Such  his  mumblemsnt  being  overheard  came  afterwards 
in  question  to  his  danger,  as  seeming  to  proceede  of  a 
treasonable  disoontent  with  the  present  state. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

MUM-BUDGET.  A  cant  word,  implying 
silence.  It  is  the  watch-word  pro- 
posed by  Slender  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor : 

I  come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry  mum ;  and  she  cries 
budget,  and  by  that  we  know  one  another. 

Merry  W.  W.,  v,  8. 
But  mumibouget  for  Carisophus  I  espie. 

Daman  and  Pith.,  0.  PL,  i,  191. 
Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it. 
For  thy  dear  sake:  quoth  she,  mum  budget, 

Hudib.,  I,  iii,  v.  207. 

MUM-CHANCE.  A  sort  of  game, 
played  with  cards  or  dice. 

But  leaving  cardes,  lett's  go  to  dice  awhile. 
To  passage,  treitrippe,  hazarde,  or  mum-ehanee. 

MachiaveU's  Dogg.,  1617,  sign.  B. 

Silence  seems  to  have  been  essential 
at  it ;  whence  its  name : 

And  for  mumekance,  howe'er  the  chance  do  fi&H, 
You  must  be  mum  for  fear  of  marring  all. 

Ibid.,  cited  in  O.  PI.,  xii,  433. 
I  ha'  known  him  cry,  when  he  has  lost  but  three 
shillings  at  mumehanee.  Jovial  Crew,  0.  PL,  x,  883. 
Cardes  are  fetcht,  and  mumehanee  or  decoy  is  the 
game.    ^  ^       Decker's  Bellman,  si;;n.  F  3. 

Used,  in  later  times,  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
verbial term  for  being  silent. 
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iWlMMO  littcth  not  to  irat  nuch  in  haiard  pUreth  at 
mmm-tkmHet  for  bis  cruwn  «'it)i  aome  one  or  other. 

Is'ortkhrooke  mgattut  Dicing ^  lfi77. 
tl  an  M  lame,  tvtrj  foot  that  1  aet  to  the  ground 
went  to  lUT  heart ;  I  thooglit  1  had  beeu  at  mam- 
cktmctt  my  bomca  rattled  ao  vith  jauntitifr. 

H'estKard  ffo*.  1607. 

[At  a  later  period  the  word  was  used 
to  signify  a  person  who  stood  dumb, 
and  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  him- 
self.] 

iWliy  atand  ye  like  a  miimi.ei*met  r  What  are  ye 
tongue-t  >  'd  P  Ptamtma  mad*  Emglish ,  1694. 

iMmt.  {holds  up  his  stick)  Sarnh.  yoa  will  itot  leave 
your  Dratiug  till  1  aet  old  crabtree  about  your 
•houlorra. 

Chaw.  What,  would  you  hare  a  body  atatrd  like  ■!««• 
chance,  az  if  1  didn*t  know  better  than  yi>ur  old 
mouldy  chops  how  to  car  my  telf  to  a  getitleii  onian. 

IViiui/iira/  Molker,  1698. 

To  MUMM,  MUMMING,  MUMMERY. 
See  Johnson. 

MUMMY,  «.  Egyptian  mummy,  or 
what  passed  for  it,  was  formerly  a 
regular  part  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
The  late  dean  of  Westminster,  in  his 
Commerce,  &c.,  of  the  Ancients,  says 
that  it  was  medical,  "  not  on  account 
of  the  cadaverous,  but  the  aromatic 
substance."  Vol.  ii,  p.  60,  n.  This 
ia  true,  so  far  as  it  can  be  supposed 
to  have  real  efficacy,  but  its  virtues 
seem  to  have  been  chiefly  imaginary, 
and  even  the  traffic  fraudulent. 
Chambers  thus  speaks  of  it  in  his 
Encyclopedia : 

JfKMMjf  is  said  to  hare  been  first  brought  into  use  in 
medicine  by  the  malice  of  a  Jewish  pTi>siciaB ;  who 
wrote,  tliat  flesh  thus  embalmed  was  good  for  the 
cure  of  divers  diseases,  and  pnrticulHrlv  bruises,  to 
prevent  the  blood's  gatnering  and  coagulating.  It  is, 
nowerer,  believed  thnt  no  use  whatever  can  be  derived 
from  it  in  medicine;  and  that  all  which  is  sold  in  the 
shops,  whether  brought  frum  Venice  or  Lvons,  or  even 


directly  Trom  the  Levant  bv  Alexandria,  is  factitious, 
the  «  ork  of  certain  Jews,  who  coonterfeit  it  by  drying 
carcasses  in  ovens,  after  having  prepared  them  with 


powder  of  myrrh,  caballiu  aloes,  Jewish  pitch,  and 
other  coarse  or  unwholesome  drugs. 

See  also  the  excellent  account,  taken 
from  Dr.  Hill's  Materia  Medica,  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary. 
Hence  the  current  idea  that  bodies 
might  be  rendered  valuable,  by  con- 
verting them  into  mummy.  Shake- 
speare speaks  of  a  kind  of  magical 
preparation  under  that  name : 

And  it  was  dy'd  in  mumMy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maiden's  hearts.  OiheUo^  iii,  4. 

Make  staiMiy  of  my  flesh,  and  sell  me  to  the  apothe- 
caries. Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PL,  viii,  214. 
And  all  this  that  my  precious  tomb  way  fumiah 
The  land  with  mummg.    Mu$e't  L.  Gl^  0.  PL,  ix,  814. 

fib  MUMP.     To  be  sulky. 


11ier*s  nothing  of  him  that  doth  banging  ikip»' 

Except  his  eares,  his  nether  teeth,  and  up  i 

And  when  he's  croet  or  sullen  sny  way. 

He  tnwmp»,  and  lowres,  and  bangs  the  lip»  thej  ogr. 

That  I  a  wise  mans  sayings  must  qiprove, 

Man  iM  a  tzee,  whose  root  doth  grow  above. 

Ttt9Un'»  Wbrim,  1630. 

To  beg. 

Here  Wharton  wheels  about,  till  muwmimg  Lidy, 
Like  the  full  moon,  halh  made  his  loroship  giddy. . 

CUncUnd't  /onw.  1631. 

fMUMPER.     A  beggar.     A  cant  term. 

Since  the  king  of  bcnars  was  married  to  the  quren 
of  sluts,  at  Cowzy-hin,  near  Beggars-bash,  bring 
most  splendidly  attended  on  by  a  rasged  regiment  itf 
mumpers.  tnor  SMm,  169  L 

Mere,  said  I,  take  your  wmmftr^s  fee. 
Lei's  see  one  i  tliauk  tou,  sir,  said  site. 

tiudikras  Rtdivirus,  Part  4, 1703. 

MUMPSIMUS,  «.  An  old  error,  ia 
which  men  obstinately  persevere; 
taken  from  a  tale  of  an  ignorant 
monk,  who  in  his  breviary  had  always 
said  mumpsimus,  instead  ofsumpnmut, 
and  being  told  of  his  mistske  said,  it 
might  be  so  for  what  he  knew,  but 
mumptimtu  was  what  he  was  taught, 
and  that  he  should  continue  to  say. 
Often  used  in  controversy. 

Some  be  so  obstinate  in  their  old  mmwuiwuu,  that  they 
cannot  abide  the  true  doctrine  of  God. 

Latimer^  SerwUf  foL  S26. 

Henry  YIII  is  said  to  have  told  the 
above  story. 
fMUNDICATIF.  A  cleansing  medicine. 

For  a  wound  in  the  head  a  good  muMdiealiffe. — ^Take 
honT  of  roses,  two  unces,  oyle  of  roses  an  nnce, 
meddle  them  together,  and  put  it  warme  into  the 
wound  with  lint,  and  a  plaister  upon  it :  it  is  goocl  a 
mimdicatijfb.  Pathway  cf  Hamlik,  hi.  L 

fMUNDIFY.    To  make  oneself  clean 
or  adorn  oneself. 

Or  at  least  forces  him,  upon  the  ungrateful  ineon- 
veniency,  to  steer  to  the  next  barber'a  ahop,  to  new 
rig  and  mundifie. 

Csva/ry  QeiitlcwuM*s  Vads-muemm,  1699. 

fMUNDUNGO.     A  name  for  tobacco. 

Now  steams  of  garlick  whifling  thiovgfa  the  nose. 
Stank  worse  than  Luther's  soocs,  or  foot-boys  toes. 
With  these  mumdungo's,  and  a  breath  that  smells 
Like  standing  pools  in  subterranean  cella. 

Satyr  against  ffgpoeritss,  1689. 

fMUNGY.     Damp  and  cloudy. 

For  neitlier  we  the  light  of  starres  did  see. 
No  nor  the  starrie  pole  discerned  could  be : 
But  mungv  clouds  o'resnread  the  skie  most  black, 
And  the  Jark  night  made  us  moon-light  to  lack. 

Virgil,  iy  rtears,l9SSt. 
Disperse  this  plague-distilling  cloud,  and  clear 
My  mungy  soul  into  a  glorious  day. 

Quarles*s  SmiUms. 

tToMUNIFY.     ToforUfy. 

But  now  (it  being  proper  to  tyrants  to  feare)  they 
minde  nothing  but  the  building  of  fortresses,  to 
munifie  cittadcdls  and  (gold  prevailing  above  either  the 
force  of  many  or  the  sword)  to  lay  up  treasures. 

The  Passenger  of  BentenntOy  161S. 

MURDERING  PIECE,  «.     A  very  de- 
structive kind  of  ordnance,  calculated 
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to  do  much  execution  at  once*  Iiaving 
A  wide  mouth,  and  discharging  large 
stones.  In  Rabelais,  B.  ii,  ch.  1, 
Canon  pevier  is  translated  by  sir  T. 
Urqahart,  ^*  murdering  piece,*'  Now 
pevier,  says  Du  Chat,  **  is  synonymous 
with  j)erri>r,  or pierrier,  more  modern 
terms ;  that  is,  pieces  for  discharging 
great  stones.  The  stones  would  often 
break  into  many  fragments  by  the 
explosion,  and  consequently  murder 
in  many  places,  as  Hamlet  says." 
Da  Chat  add?,  that  it  is  the  werpofioXov 
of  the  Greeks.  He  forgot  that  they 
bad  no  cannons ;  but  it  shows  his 
meaning  sufficiently.  They  had 
engines  which  threw  stones  with 
almost  equal  force. 

O,  my  dear  Oertrncle,  thus 
Like  to  a  wuurderimff  piece^  in  maiiy  placet 
Gives  me  superflnous  death.  Rami.,  ir,  6. 

And,  like  a  murtUrim^  piece,  aims  not  at  one. 
Bat  all  who  stand  within  that  danK'roos  level. 

B.  Jh  Fl.  J>oi^  Marriage,  iv,  8. 
There  is  not  sach  another  murdering  piece 
In  all  the  stock  of  calumny. 

MiddletoH  /-  Boufl.  Fair  Qiuuml,  16S2. 

In  Middleton's  Gameiof  Chess,  brass 
guns  are  called  "brass  murtherera.*' 
H  2  b.  But  this  is  merely  a  poetical 
phrase. 

Kersey  defines  murderers^  or  murder- 
ing  pieces,  **  Small  cannon,  chiefly 
used  in  the  fore-castle,  half-deck,  or 
steering  of  a  ship;''  and  there  they 
were  used,  but  not  exclusively. 

And  like  some  murdering  peece,  instead  of  shot^ 
Disperses  shame  on  more  than  her  alone. 

SaUonetaWe  Uayde,  p.  4. 
iBiit  we  haWni;  a  mwrthererin  the  round  house,  kept 
the  larbord  side  cleere,  whilst  onr  men  with  the 
other  ordnance  and  mnaqneta  plaxd  upon  their  ships. 

Taylo/t  Workee,  1630. 

MURE,  €,  A  wall ;  an  afifected  Latinism, 
not  Tery  common. 

The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Has  vrottglit  the  mure  that  should  confine  it  in 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  ont. 

3  Henry  IF,  iv,  4. 
Gitt  with  a  triple  mure  of  shiniue  brass. 

Heytpood*s  Oolden  Age,  1611. 
But  yet,  to  make  it  sure, 
He  girts  it  with  a  triple  bnizcn  mure. 

Ibid.,  britaxTu'i  Troy,  iv,  78. 

To  MURE,  V.     To  inclose,  or  merely 
to  shut  up. 

He  took  a  muzxle  strong 
Of  surest  yron,  made  with  many  a  lincke, 
Therewith  he  mured  up  his  mouth  alon{(. 

Spens.  F.  Q,.,  VI,  xii,  S4. 

Mr.  Todd  found  it  in  the  English 
Bible,  and  elsewhere. 


tMURGION.  Soil  f^om  the  bed  of  the 
ri?er. 

Many  fetch  moore-earth  or  murgion  from  the  river 
betweene  Colebrooke,  and  Uxlindj^e,  and  carry  it  to 
their  barren  Erouiids  in  Buckinghamshire,  Harford- 
shire,  and  Middlesex,  eight  or  ten  miles  off.  And  the 
^unds  whcrupon  this  Kind  of  soile  is  emploied,  wil 
inUure  tilth  above  a  dozen  yeeres  after. 

Norden^t  Surveiore  Dialogue,  1610. 

MURNIVAL.    See  Mournival. 
MURR,  s,    A  yiolent  cold,  similar  to 

the  pose,  but  more  characterised  by 

hoarseness.     See  Pose. 

The  murr,  the  head-ach,  the  catarr,  the  bone-ach. 
Or  other  branches  of  the  sharpe  salt  rhewua 
Fitting  a  gentleman. 

Chapman's  Mont.  VOUve,  act  ii,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  S83. 

In  AVoodall's  Surgery,  some  stanzas 
in  praise  of  sufphur,  speak  of  that 
drug  as  salutary  in  the  murr : 

The  flowres  serve  'gainst  pestilence, 

*6ain8t  asili  ma  and  the  murr.  P.  S28. 

See  Kersey,  in  Mur,  In  Higins's 
Nomenclator  also,  Gravedo  is  thus 
rendered : 

A  rheume  or  hnmonr  falling  downe  into  the  nose, 
stopping  the  nostrells,  hurting  the  voice,  and  causing 
a  cough,  with  a  singing  in  tne  eares;  ti^e  pose,  or 
mur.  P.  488  b. 

''  Disease  of  hoarseness  through  cold 
distillation."  Wilkins,  Real  Ch. 
Atpk.  Diet. 

f  Deafe  eares,  blind  eyes,  the  palsie,  goute,  and  mur. 
And  cold  would  kill  thee,  but  for  Arc  and  fur. 

Bowlande,  Knaves  of  Sp.  and  Di.,  1818. 

MURREY,  9.  A  dark  reddish  brown, 
the  colour  by  heralds  called  sanguine. 
See  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory, 
B.  i,  p.  18. 

After  him  followed  two  pert  apple*aqairea;  the  one 
had  amauTey  cloth  gowji  on. 

Greene's  Qmi>,  /-«..  Hart.  Misc.,  r,  490. 
f  The  eorer  of  the  booke  was  of  murrey  colour,  with 
strings  in  the  mids  and  at  both  ends,  of  the  same 
colour.  HoUand's Amauanus  Mareel.,\909. 

fMURRINALL.  A  corruption  of,  or  a 
misprint  for,  murnivalL 

My  counsell  is  that  yon  take  him  and  his  ape,  with 
his  man  and  his  dog,  and  whip  the  whole  mease  or 
murrinall  of  them  out  of  the  towne. 

Taylor^s  Wit  and  Mirth,  Workes,  16S0,  p.  194. 

MURRION,  or  MORION.  Morion, 
French.  A  steel  cap,  or  plain,  open 
helmet. 

The  soldier  hns  his  murrion,  women  have  tires, 
Beasts  have  their  head-pieces,  nnd  men  have  theirs. 

Honest  Wh.,  0.  FL,  iii,  891. 
And  next  blow  cleft  his  morion,  so  he  flies. 

Fuimus  Troes,  0.  Fl.,  vii,  481. 
And  bum 
A  little  Juniper  in  my  murrin,  the  maid  made  it 
Her  chamber-pot.  B,  and  Fl.  Cupid's  Rev.,  iv,  1. 

Also  jocularly,  for  a  night-cap : 

Never  again  reproach  your  reverend  uight-cap. 
And  callit  by  the  mangy  name  of  murrion. 

Ibid.,  Scomf.  Lady,  iv.  1. 
tMorion,  bonet  de  fer,  testicre.  A  murrion :  a  Steele 
ca{/:  a  scul:  such  n  head  peecu  as  had  uo  crest,  as 
some  say :  some  lake  it  fur  an  helmet. 
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[The  mnrrioD  was  not,  boweTer,  neces- 
sarily of  steely  but  sometimes  of 
leather :] 

tHit  helm,  tcmghand  well  tamned,  without  a  plnme  or 

crest. 
And  called  a  wirmoM.  Ckapm.  JL^  x,  827- 

MUSCADEL,  or  MUSCADINE.  A 
rich  Bort  of  wine.  Fin  de  muscat,  or 
tmucadel,  French.  "Vinum  musca- 
torn,  quod  moschi  odorem  referat; 
for  the  sweetnesse  and  smell  it  resem- 
bles muske."     Minsk. 

Quaff 'd  off  the  musauUl,  and  threw  the  aopi 

All  in  the  sexton't  fiice.  Tamii^  of  !>hrtie,  iii,  S. 

Tlie  rnvscadine  stays  for  the  bride  at  rhurctt, 

The  pncst  and  Hymen's  ceremonies  lend 

To  make  them  man  snd  wife. 

Two  Maidi  of  Moreclmcke.  ]eOO. 

Cited  by  Mr.  Steeyens,  who  takes 
occasion  from  it  to  illustrate  the  cus- 
tom of  having  wine  and  sops  at  mar- 
riages. Sometimes  the  wine  was 
Hippocras,  sometimes  other  kinds. 
fM  U  SCAT.     A  sort  of  grape. 

Tliat  the  muMtU  he  did  eat  were  so  great,  that  only 
one  grain  ot  them  was  enoneh  to  mfuce  all  Etirlnnd 
to  be  perpetually  drunk.  Histonf  of  Francion,  1656. 
lie  hsth  also  sent  each  of  ns  some  anchovies,  oliTcs, 
and  mmseatt,  but  1  know  not  jet  what  that  is,  and 
am  ashamed  to  ask.  Pfpy^  -D'^^jr,  1668. 

fMUSCOVY  GLASS.     Isinglass. 

She  were  an  excellent  lady,  bat  that  her  face  peelethlike 
Muscovjf  gla$»     Malecontent,  dnc.  B  Dnm.,  ii,  p.  IS. 

MUSE,  MUSET,  or  MUSIT,  *.  The 
opening  in  a  fence  or  thicket  through 
which  a  hare,  or  other  beast  of  sport, 
is  accustomed  to  pass.  Muset,  French . 

*Tis  as  hard  to  find  a  hare  without  a  muse,  as  a  womau 
without  a  sense.        Grenu's  Tkines  falling  ouLi-c, 

UarL  Misc.,  vol.  viit.  p.  887. 
And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  tlie  purblind  hnre, 

Mark  the  poor  wretch  to  oversnut  his  troubles. 
How  he  out-runs  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 

He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doublet. 
The  niMny  musits  through  the  which  he  goes. 
Are  like  a  laliyrinth,  to  amaxe  his  foes. 

Shakesp.  Venus  and  Jdonis,  Suppl.,  i,  p.  437. 

Mr.  Malone's  note  on  this  word  is 
erroneous.  Muset  is  by  Cotgrave 
rendered  in  French  trouS,  Gerv. 
Markham  says, 

We  ternie  the  place  where  she  [the  hare]  sitteth,  her 
forme,  the  places  throUEh  the  which  she  goes  to 
releefe,  her  muset.  Gmtl.  Aeademie,  1595,  p.  82. 

This  proverb  is  in  Fuller^s  collection : 

Find  von  without  excuse, 

And  find  a  hare  without  a  MUM.     No.  6061. 

In  Howeirs  it  is. 

Take  a  hare  without  a  muse, 
And  a  knave  without  excuse, 
And  hang  them  up.        £ugl.  Prtn.,  p.  13  a. 

Metaphorically,  for  a  pass  leading 
into  a  besieged  town : 

So  what  with  these,  and  what  with  martial  art, 
Stopi  is  each  meuse,  and  guarded  is  each  part. 

FoHsh.  Lus.,  iii,  79. 


As  vhcB  a  crew  of  gaUaata  watch  Uw  vDd 

.bore. 
Their  dogs  pal  in  after  ftiU  cricheniaheth  on  befc 

CUim,  Bom.  11,  p.  ISO  [xi»  SBbj. 
Ton  hear  the  horns. 
Enter  your  mmse  qvick,  leat  this  match  between  'a 
Be  Croat  ere  met.         B.mmdFLT^  NoUe  Jl,  iii,  U 

This  is  the  emendation  of  Mr.  Sewani 
and  Theobald  on  the  passage,  which 
in  the  folio  stands  ''enter  your  inu- 
sick."  They  are  undoubtedly  right, 
as  to  the  sense.  Palamon  appears 
"  as  out  of  a  bush,"  and  Arcite  has 
just  said  to  him, 

Be  contoit. 
Again  betake  yon  to  your  kawtkont  hmu 

1  only  doubt  about  the  word  quick. 
Probably  the  original  was,  **  Enter 
your  musit.** 

We  find  even  a  sheep  going  through 
a  muset : 

Who  had  no  sooner  escaped  oat  of  oar  English  sheep- 

fold,  but  straightwaT  he  discovers  the  mmoei  thrnvw 
which  he  stole,  thinking  thereby  to  decoy  the  rest  of 
the  flock  into  (he  WLdcniess. 

Ckisenksth's  CaiJL  Hut.  in  Cent.  Ut.,  z,  SS3. 

To  MUSE,  V.  In  the  sense  of  to  wonder. 
It  is  thus  used  seyeral  times  in  Shake- 
speare, but  is  sufficiently  exemplified 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  In  Ayscough's 
Index  there  are  eight  instances  of  it. 

MUSHRUMP,  s.     A  mushroom. 

But  cannot  brook  a  nipht-grown  muskntmp. 
Such  a  one  as  my  lord  of  Qirnwall  ia, 
Should  bear  as  down  of  the  nobilitv. 

£/». //,0.Pl.,ii,SS5. 

f  MUSK.  This  perfume  was  at  one  time 
used  very  extravagantly,  and  was 
made  up  into  various  shapes,  some  of 
which  are  indicated  in  the  following 
receipts. 

To  make  musi-hags  to  lay  amon^  yonr  eloaths.— TUe 
the  flowers  ot  lavender-cotton  six  ounces,  storax  half 
an  ounce,  red  rose-leaves  two  ounces,  rhodium  an 


ounce  ^  ary  mem  ana  oeu  uiem  lo  powiier.  and  Jay 
them  in  a  bar  wherein  musk  has  been,  and  tliev'll 
cast  an  excellent  scent,  and  preserve  your  doathi 


,  f  dry  them  and  beat  them  to  powder,  and  laj 
I  a  bag  wherein  musk  '       ' 

from  moths  or  worms.  Closet  ofBiarities,  1706. 

Curious  musk-halls,  to  carrv  about  one.  or  to  Uiy  in 
any  place. — ^Lct  the  ground-work  be  fine  flower  of 
almonds,  and  Cttstle-stiap,  eacli  a  like  quantity,  scare 
the  soap  thin,  and  wet  them  with  as  much  rose-water 
as  will  make  them  into  a  paste,  with  two  drops  of 
chyroical  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  two  grains  of  musk, 
which  will  be  sufllcient  fur  six  ounces  of  each  of  the 
ground-work ;  then  make  all  up  into  little  balls,  bat 
let  iliem  not  come  near  the  lire  in  doing  it,  lest  the 
essences  evaporate,  and  the  balls  loose  much  of  their 
BCfnt  and  verlne. 

Jeeomptisk'd  FemaU  Instructor,  1719. 
To  make  mK«i--cai-«f.—THke  half  a  pound  of  red  roses, 
bruise  them  well,  and  add  to  them  the  water  of  bnsii, 
the  powder  of  fraukinceuse,  making  it  un  with  these 
a  pound,  add  four  grains  of  musk ;  mix  them  well  to 
a  tliickncsa,  make  them  into  cakes,  and  dry  them  in 
the  sun.  Closet  of  HarUies,  17U6- 

We  have  here  a  good  description  of 
some  of  the  secrets  of  the  toilette. 
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She  (God  bless  tier)  's  cloyM  villi  'cm. 
IVe  wssli'd  my  face  in  Mercury  water,  for 
A  year  aud  upwards;  laio  m  ovl'd  gloves  still ; 
'Worn  my  poniatnnrd  masks  hII  night ;  each  morning 


Rans'd  every  hair  in  iis  due  rank  and  posture ; 

Laid  red  amongst  the  white  ^ 

And  set  it  forth  in  a  most  fair  edition ; 


Worn  a  thin  tiffcny  only  o*r  my  breasts ; 
Kept  Musk-phiwu  in  my  mouth  ooutinually. 

Cartwriakt's  Sxedge,  1861. 

fMUSK-MILLION.  A  sort  of  gourd 
or  pumpkin. 

f(o  being  landed,  we  went  up  and  downe  and  could 
finde  nothin;;  but  stones,  heath  and  niosse,  and  wee 
expected  oranges,  limonds,  fig^es,  vutste-miUionSf  and 
potatoes.  liiylor*t  Worke$,  1630. 

MUSKtCT,  «.  The  male  young  of  the 
sparrow-hawk ;  mosket,  Dutch ;  tnouS' 
quet,  Fr.  See  Eyas-musket.  Isaac 
Walton,  in  his  enumeration  of  hawks, 
gives  us,  the  ''  sparhawk  and  the 
ntusket"  as  the  old  and  young  birds 
of  the  same  species.  P.  1 2,  ed.  Haw- 
kins,    The  word  occurs  in  Dryden. 

One  they  might  trust  their  common  wrongs  to  wreak. 
The  Mtuqitet  and  Uie  coystrei  were  Uto  weak. 

Hind  aud  Pantk.,  p.  8. 

As  the  invention  of  fire-arms  took 
place  at  a  time  when  hawking  was  in 
high  fashion,  some  of  the  new  weapons 
were  named  after  those  birds,  proba- 
bly from  the  idea  of  their  fetching 
their  prey  from  on  high.  Musket 
has  thus  become  the  ef^nblished  name 
for  one  sort  of  gun  4  saker  was 
also  a  species  of  car  -oq  see  Sakeu), 
but  before  that  it  n.^ant  a  hawk. 
Falcon  was  another  sort  of  cannon ; 
whence  a  hand-gun,  which  is  a  small 
cannon,  easily  obtained  tlie  name  of 
musquei,  or  small  falcon.  See  Fal- 
con. 
fMUSKLE.  Used  to  signify  the  sinewy 
part  of  the  flesh. 

Mnscnlns,  Plin.  ftvf.  Muscle.  A  mnskU  or  fleshie 
parte  of  the  bodye,  oonsistins  of  fleshe,  veines,  sinewes, 
and  arteries,  serving  speciuly  to  the  motion  of  some 
parte  of  the  bodie  by  meanes  of  the  sinewes  in  it 

Nomenclator,  1585. 
MHskeljf,  or  of  muscles,  hard  ftnd  stifie  wiih  many 
muscles  or  brawnes. 

mtkab*  DiciioHarie,  ed.  16U8.  p.  404. 

MUSS,  s.  A  scramble,  when  any  small 
objects  are  thrown  down,  to  be  taken 
bv  those  who  can  seize  them.  Cot- 
grave  has  mousehe,  French,  which 
probably  is  the  reading  of  some  edi- 
tions of  Rabelais. 

Of  late,  when  1  cry'd,  hoi 
Like  boys  unto  a  mum,  kings  would  start  forth 
And  cry,  your  will.  Sh.  AhL  aud  CUop.,  iii,  11. 

The  monies  rattle  not,  nor  are  they  known, 
To  make  a  must  yet  'nioiig  the  givnesonie  suitors. 

B.  Jons.  Miigu.  Ladjfy  iv,  8. 


They'll  throw  down  gold  in  muMes. 

Span.  Gips.  ky  Middl.,  1655. 
Twaa  so  well,  ciq)tain,  I  would  you  could  make  such 
another  mtui,  at  all  adventures. 

A  Mad  r.,  0.  PI.,  V,  S«0. 

Also  a  cant  term  of  endearment,  pro- 
bably for  mouse : 

What  ails  you,  sweetheart?  Are  you  not  well?  Speak, 
good  muu.  ^  B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  k.  H.,  ii,  3. 

The  musse  is  one  of  Gargantua's 
games,  B.  i,  ch.  21,  and  is  mentioned 
again,  iii,  40,  *'  a  rmischo  inventore.'* 
The  original  is  mousque^  which  may 
also  be  the  origin  of  the  English  muss. 
See  Ozell's  edit.,  1740.  Dr.  Grey 
has  quoted  it  in  his  notes  on  Shake- 
speare. Some  particulars  of  musse 
are  also  mentioned  in  Ozell's  Rabelais, 
vol.  iii,  p.  268. 
MUSSERS,  s.  plur.  Hiding  places  for 
game ;  a  term  used  in  hunting.  From 
the  French,  musser,  to  hide. 

Nay  we  can  find 
Your  wildest  parts,  your  turnings  and  retnrns, 
Your  trices,  w}nHt9,'thc  mtusers,  forms,  and  holes 
You  young  men  use,  if  once  our  sagest  wits 
Be  set  a  hunting.  Bam  Alley,  O.  PI,  v,  43S. 

fMUST.     New  wine. 

Mostum,  Plinio.  .  .  .    Mouit.    Mtut  or  newe  wine. 

Somenclntor. 
They  are  all  wines,  but  even  as  men  are  of  a  sundry 
and  divers  nature,  so  are  thej  likewise  of  divers  sorts : 
for  new  wine,  caUed  mutle,  tf  hard  to  digest. 

Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  161S. 

MUTCHATO,  *.,  for  mustacho.  The 
part  of  the  beard  growing  on  the 
upper  lip ;  the  whiskers. 

(n  some  the  faces  bold  and  bodies  were 
Distained  with  wood,  and  Turkish  beards  they  had, 
On  th'  over  lips,  mulehaloes  long  of  haire. 

Higin**s  Induct,  to  Mirr.  Mag. 

Possibly  a  misprint. 
To  MUTE,  V.  A  term  of  falconry ;  said 
of  the  hawks  when  they  drop  their 
dung.  Applied  also  to  other  birds. 
[As  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  "  The  spar- 
rows muted  warm  dung  in  mine 
eyes."] 

Upon  the  oake,  the  plumb-tree,  and  the  holme, 
The  stock-dove  and  the  black-bird  should  not  oomo. 
Whose  muHna  on  those  trees  doe  make  to  grow 
Bot-curing  Hyphea  and  the  missel-toe. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  1,  p.  17. 
For  her  disport,  my  lady  could  procure 
The  wretciied  wings  of  this  my  mutina  mind, 
Kestlesse  to  seeks  ner  emptie  fist  to  And. 

Mirr,  Mag.,  p.  816. 

But  though  the  allusion  is  to  hawk- 
ing, I  should  conceive  that  it  is  here 
used  for  changing ;  from  muto,  Latin. 

-f-For  you,  Jacke,  I  would  have  you  imploy  your  time, 
till  my  comming,  in  watching  what  houre  of  the  dnr 
my  hawke  mutes.  Betumefrom  Pemassus,  1600. 

MUTINE,  9,  A  mutinous  or  rebellious 
person;  used  twice  by  Shakespeare. 
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For  ihifly  and  the  verb  to  mutine,  see 
Todd.  Of  the  Utter  he  has  found 
three  examples;  of  the  former  only 
those  in  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Malone 
found  it  as  an  adjective  also. 

SvppreaMlh  mmtin  force  and  practicke  frtud. 

Mi^ortnnes  qf  Arthur,  1587- 

fMUTIYE.  Perhaps  a  misprint  for 
mutine, 

IVhere  while  on  tnytoriea,  and  mid  the  ntHiiw  windrs. 

J  Herrings  TayU,  4U>.  1598. 

MUTTON,  «.  A  loose  woman;  from 
what  allusion  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
unless,  as  suggested  before,  from 
being  considered  as  a  lost  iheep. 
See  Laced  mutton. 

llie  duke,  I  say  to  thee  again,  would  eat  mutton  on 
Friday.  Meat,  for  Meaa.,  iii,  8. 

The  allusion  here  is  double,  both  to 
breaking  the  fast,  and  to  inconti- 
nence ;  but  the  latter  notion  is  more 
particularly  pointed  out  by  the  rest  of 
the  speech. 

I  am  one  tliat  loves  an  inch  of  raw  mutton,  better 
than  an  ell  of  Friday  [or  fried]  stockfish ;  and  th«  first 
letter  of  my  name  bi'i^ins  with  letchery. 

Doctor  Fau*tu4,  1604,  \ne.  Dr.,  i.  S8. 
Baa,  lamb,  there  vou  lie.  for  1  am  mutton. 

Bellaj'ront,  in  Honest  ITk.,  O.  PL,  iii,  865. 
Mutton's  mutton  now.  V.  Why,  was  it  not  so  ever  P 
C.  No,  madsDi,  the  sinners  i'  tlie  suburbs  had  almost 
ta'en  tlie  name  quite  away  firom  it,  'twas  so  cheap  and 
common;  but  now  'tis  at  a  sweet  reckoning;  the 
term  time  is  the  mutton-monger  in  the  whole  calendar. 
Webster's  Appius  and  Virg.,  act  iii,  Anc.  Dr.,  v,  400. 

MUTTON-MONGER,  from  the  above. 
A  debauched  man.  Tliis  cant  phrase 
is  said,  by  some  writers,  to  be  still  in 
nse. 

Your  whorson  bawdy  priest  1  You  old  mutton-monger. 
Sir  J.  Oldc.,  ii,  1,  Malone's  SuppL,  ii.  S94. 
Is  't  possible  tliat  the  lord  llipolito,  whose  face  is  as 
civil  as  the  outside  of  a  dedicatory  book,  should  be  a 
mutton-monger  f  Hon.  Wh.,  O.  PL,  iii,  p.  406. 

**  A  mutton-monger,  scortator,"  Coles* 
Diction.,  in  loc. 

As  if  you  were  the  only  noted  mutton-monger  in  all 
the  ciiy.  Chapm.  May-Dag,  act  ii,  p.  88. 

MYSTERY.    See  Misteby. 


N. 


N.£VE.  A  spot,  a  fault.  A  pedantic 
word,  arbitrarily  derived  from  ncBvw, 
Latin. 

So  many  spots,  like  wrves  on  Venus'  soil. 
One  Jewell  set  off  with  so  many  a  foil. 

Dryd.  Verses  on  Lord  Hastings. 

Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  it  was  a 
favorite  word  with  Aubrey,  a  con- 
temporary of  Dryden ;  but  that  is  no 
great  authority.     See   Todd.     Phil- 


lips, and  of  course  Kersey,  have  the 
word  in  its  Latin  form. 
fNAGGON.    A  familiar   name   for   a 
horse. 

My  verses  are  made,  to  ride  every  jade,  bat  they  are 
forbidden,  of  iades  to  be  ridden,  they  shall  not  bee 
snaffled,  nor  braved  nor  baffled,  wert  thou  Geoti^ 
with  thy  naggvn^  that  foofthtst  with  the  dranoo.  or 
were  yon  great  Pompey,  my  verse  should  beuompe 
ye,  if  you,  like  a  javel,  against  mee  dare  cavilL 

Taylor's  Wbrkes,  1630. 

fOit  the  NAIL.     Ready  money. 

When  they  were  married,  her  dad  did  not  fail 
For  to  pay  down  four  hundred  pounds  on  the  nail. 

The  Beading  Garland,  n.  d. 

To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  a  well- 
known  proverb. 

You  kit  the  naile  on  the  head,  rem  tenea. 

Withals*  JHetionane,  ed.  16U8,  p.  460. 
Venus  tels  Vulcan,  Ifars  shall  shooe  her  steed. 
For  he  it  is  that  hiU  the  naile  o'  the  head. 

Witts  ReereafioHS,  1654. 

S*nails,  a  corruption  of  God's  nails. 

Jer.  Well,  and  you  were  not  my  father, — s'nailes, 
and  1  would  not  draw  rather  then  put  up  the  foole. 

Tragedy  ofHoff^mmn,  1681. 

NAKE,  0.     To  make  naked. 

Come,  be  ready,  uaif  your  swords;  think  of  your 
wrongs.  Retenget's  Trag.,  O.  PL,  iv,  897. 

Naked  is  the  regular  participle  from 
this  verb : 

Thrise  the  green  fields 
Hath  the  nai*d  sythman  barb'd. 

Aminta,  1628.  4to.  sign.  C  S. 
But  seeinj^  one  runne  nakt,  as  he  were  wood. 
Amid  their  way,  they  cride,  hoe  sirra,  back. 

Hot.  Ariost.,  xiz,  SS. 

NAKED  AS  MY  NAIL,  prov.  A  pro- 
verbial phrase,  formerly  common.  It 
is  not  among  Ray*s  Proverbial  Si  mi- 
lies. 

Did  so  towse  than  and  so  toaae  them,  ao  jitaxkt 
them  and  pull  them,  till  he  left  them  as  naJttaas  Mjr 
naiU,  pinioned  some  of  them  like  fellons 

Heyuf.  Engl.  Tra».,  ii,  1, 16SS,  S  C  8  b. 
And  tho'  he  were  as  naked  as  my  nail. 
Yet  would  he  whinny  then,  and  wag  the  tail. 

Drayton,  Moonc,  p.  510l 

NAKED  BED,  phr.  A  person  un- 
dressed and  in  bed,  was  formerly  said 
to  be  in  naked  bed.  The  phrase, 
though  a  little  catachrestical,  was 
universally  current.  It  may  be  ob- 
served  that,  down  to  a  certain  period, 
those  who  were  in  bed  were  literally 
naked,  no  night  linen  being  worn. 

Who  sees  his  true  love  in  her  naked  bed. 
Teaching  the  slieeta  a  whiter  hue  than  white. 

Sktucesp.  Venus  J-  Adonis^  Halone,  Suppl.,  i,  433. 
In  going  to  my  nak^  bed  as  one  that  would  have 
slept.  Par.  of  Dainty  Dts.,  p.  43. 

When  in  my  naked  bed  my  limbes  were  laid.. 

Mirr.for  MagisL,  p.  611. 
Then  starting  up,  forth  from  my  naked  bed. 

iWf,p.757. 

Hence  naked  rest  is  also  met  with : 

With  feare  affrighted  firani  their  neUked  rest. 

Tbid.,  p.  881. 
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And  meh  detinof  aleepe  withnU  proenrcd, 
As  itnught  he  gat  him  to  his  naked  bed. 

^  Harrirngt.  Jnost^  zrii.  7t. 

So  in  the  often  ridiculed  Jeronymo : 

"Who  calls  Jeronymo  rrom  Iiis  noted  b^ 

There  was  nothing  peculiarly  ridi- 
culoas  in  thia  expreaaion,  but  that  it 
waa  too  familiar  for  tragedy. 
I  meet  with  the  expression  so  late  aa 
in  the  very  odd  novel,  by  T.  Amory, 
called  John  Bancle»  where  a  young 
lady  declares,  after  an  alarm,  "  That 
she  would  never  go  into  naked  bed, 
on  board  ship,  again."  Octavo  ed., 
vol.  i,  p.  90. 
N'AM,  0.  Am  not;  formed  after  the 
analogy  of  nill  and  nould,  &c. 

I  it'aM  a  man,  as  some  do  think  I  am ; 
(Laugh  not,  good  lord)  I  am  in  dede  a  dame. 

Oa9eoiffn^»  Steel  Qlu. 

tNAMELY.     Especially,  particularly. 

In  the  time  of  Idne  fUcharde  tlie  seconds,  all  unlair- 
fiill  eames  were  rorbidden  universally,  and  nawtdy 


In  the  time  of  Idne  fUcharde  tlie  seconde,  all  unlai 

Ernes  were  rorbidden  universally,  and  "amc. 
ying.  Northbroohe  against  Dicing ^MiTl. 


NAMES,  FAMILIAR.  In  the  hearty 
familiarity  of  old  English  manners, 
it  was  customary  to  call  all  intimates 
and  friends  by  the  popular  abbre- 
viations of  their  Christian  namea^  It 
may  be,  therefore,  considered  as  a 
proof  at  once  of  the  popularity  of 
poets,  and  of  the  love  of  poetry,  that 
every  one  who  gained  any  celebrity 
was  almost  invariably  called  Tom, 
Dick,  &c.  Heywood,  in  a  curious 
passage,  rather  complains  of  this  as 
an  indignity: 

Our  modem  poets  to  that  poMe  are  driren, 

Those  names  are  curtal'd  which  they  first  had  eiven. 

And,  aa  we  wisht  to  hare  their  memories  drowned. 

We  seareely  can  aflbrd  them  half  their  sound. 

Oreena,  who  had  in  both  academies  ta'ne 

Benee  of  master,  Tet  ooold  nerer  gaine 

To  DC  eall'd  more  uian  Robin ;  who,  had  he 


Profest  ought  but  the  muse,  serv'd  and  been  firee 
After  a  seven  yea 
(With  credit  too) 


After  a  seven  yeares  prentiaeship,  might  hare 

too)  gone  Bobert  to  his  gnre. 
Mario,  renown'd  for  his  rare  art  ana  wit. 


Could  ne'er  attain  beyond  the  Dame  otlRts 
Althocq^h  his  Hero  and  Leander  did 
Merit  addition  rather.    Famous  Xid 
Wm  eall*d  but  Tom.    Tom  Wiattom,  though  he  wrote 
Able  to  make  Apollo's  self  to  dote 
Upon  his  muse :  for  all  that  he  could  striro 
Yet  never  could  to  his  full  name  arrive. 
Tom  Nash  (in  his  time  of  no  small  esteems) 
Could  not  a  second  syllnble  redeeme. 
SxecUent  Bewmont  in  the  formost  ranks 
Of  the  rar'st  wits,  was  never  more  than  Frank. 
MeOillnous  Skaketpeart,  whose  iiichanting  quill 
Commanded  mirth  or  passion,  was  but  frilL 
And  famous  Jomon,  though  his  learned  pen 
Be  dipt  in  Gsstalv,  is  stall  but  Ben. 
fUteker  and  M^wttar,  of  that  learned  packe 
None  of  the  mean'st,  yet  neither  was  nut  Jaeke, 
Jkekar^s  but  2bs»,  nor  Jfcv,  nor  Middleton. 
And  hee*8  now  but  Jacke  roord,  that  once  was  Jokn. 
Sierttrekie  qfBlesaed  Angth,  B  4l 


Soon  after,  however,  he  appears  to 
recollect  himself,  aud  attributes  the 
custom  to  its  rieht  cause : 

I,  for  my  part, 
(Think  others  what  they  please)  accept  that  heart 
That  courts  my  love  io  most  familiar  phrase; 
And  that  it  takes  not  from  my  paines  or  praiMi 
If  any  one  to  me  so  bluntly  com ; 
I  hold  he  loves  me  best  that  calls  me  2bM.         Ibid. 

NAPERY,  9.  Linen  of  any  kind,  but 
chiefly  table  linen  ;  from  nappe, 
French.  Johnson  (after  Skinner) 
says  from  naperia,  Italian  ;  but  there 
is  no  such  word  in  the  Italian  of  any 
age.  Naperii,  in  low  Latin,  waa 
made  from  this.  See  Du  Cange. 
Cotgrave  indeed  has  napperie,  in  the 
plural,  for  *'all  manner  o(  napery  y* 
but  he  is  no  authority,  against  that 
of  the  Italian  Dictionaries. 

The  pages  spred  a  table  out  uf  hand. 

And  Drought  forth  nap*rg  rich,  and  plate  more  rich. 

Earring.  Jr.,  Ixii,  71. 
Tis  true  that  he  did  eat  no  meat  on  tatde  cloths ;— — 
out  of  meer  necessity,  because  they  had  no  meat  nor 
naperg.  Gagt.  Feel.  Notes,  p.  93. 

So  many  napkins,  that  it  will  require  a  society  of 
linnendnpers  to  furnish  us  with  the  napery. 

Ibid.,^m. 
And  the  smirk  butler  thinks  it 
Sin  in's  nap^ris  not  to  express  his  wit 

Herrick,  p.  180. 

Here  rather  improperly  or  jocularly 
ased :  - 

A  long  adue  to  the  spirit  of  sack,  and  that  noble 
napery,  till  the  next  vintage.    Ladg  JUm.,  1669,  A  8. 

2.  Linen  worn  on  the  person : 

Thence  Clodins  hopes  to  set  his  shoulders  free 
From  the  light  burden  of  his  napery.  HaU,  Sat.,  Y.  1. 
Prythee  put  me  into  wholesome  napery. 

Hon.  Whore.  O.T\.,\ii,90i. 
tTltus  shee  dresses  a  husband  for  herselfe,  and  after 
takes  him  tor  bis  patience,  and  the  Und  adjoining, 

iee  may  see  it  in  a  servingmans  fresh  naperist  and 
is  legge  steps  into  an  unknown  stocking,  I  neede 
not  speake  of  his  garters,  the  tnssell  sliewes  itself. 

Overbury't  New  and  Chaise  Characters,  1615. 

NAPKIN,  «.  A  pocket  handkerchief. 
Of  this  use  of  the  word,  Dr.  Johnson 
has  given  only  one  instance,  which  ia 
from  Othello ;  but  it  was  very  com- 
mon, and  occurs  in  many  other  pas- 
ages  of  Shakespeare : 

And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind 

He  sends  thu  blood  v  navkin.  As  you  l  •/,  i  v,  S. 

And  tread  on  corked  stills  a  prisoner's  pace. 

And  make  their  mip4riMfor  their  spitting  place. 

lW<,&/.,IV,Ti.Lll, 

Baret,  in  his  Alvearie,  haa  napkin, 
or  handkerchief,  rendered  accord- 
ingly ;  and  table  napkin  is  there  a 
distinct  article. 

A  napkin,  the  diminutive  of  nqppe,  in 
ita  modern  sense,  was  the  badge  of 
office  of  the  maUre  d'h6lel  or,  aa  we 
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should  caU  him^  the  hutler,  in  great 
hoases: 

The  hour  of  meds  bong  eomft,  utA  all  Uiings  an 
nov  in  imdincts,  U  mmitre  kotiet  takes  a  dean  MdpH«, 
folded  at  len^h.  bnt  narraw.  and  throtra  it  orer  his 
shoulder,  reinembhng  that  this  is  the  ordinary  mark 
and  a  particular  sign  and  demonstration  of  his  office ; 
and  to  let  mm  see  how  credible  (sic)  his  chane  is,  he 
must  not  be  shamefaced,  nor  ao  much  as  brash,  no 
not  before  any  noble  penonage,  becanae  bis  place  is 
rather  an  honoor  than  a  serrice,  for  be  auy  do  his 
office  with  his  sword  br  his  side,  his  cloak  npon 
his  shonlders,  and  his  hat  npon  his  head ;  bnt  his 
tMipjh'M  must  alwsys  be  npon  his  shoulder,  just  in  the 
poatnre  I  told  you  of  before. 

GileM  Bo$e*s  School  of  Itutruetiofu  far  tit  Ogicen 
o/ZA^ifov/A,  I682,p.4. 

fNAPPY.  Strong,  that  makes  you  sleep. 

M.  P.  wisheth  happy 
Soccesse  and  ale  nofpf^ 
That  with  the  one's  paine 
He  the  other  may  gaine. 

Harry  WkiWt  Hmmour,  1859. 

NARE,  9,  A  nose ;  from  nareB,  the 
nostrils,  Latin.  A  word  never  much 
in  use,  nor  at  all,  except  in  a  jocular 
way  of  affectation. 

For  yet  no  mare  wss  tainted, 
to  the  step  acqiiainted. 
B.  JoM.  £p(^.,  134,  p.  288,  Wh. 


Nor  thnmb  nor  finger  to  the  step  acquainted. 

B.JoM. 
There  is  a  MachiaTelian  plot, 


Though  every  mart  olfsct  it  not       Euiihr.,  I,  i,  74S. 

It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  the  word 
was  never  common,  as  it  would  haye 
exposed  my  name  to  many  had  puns. 

f  Between  the  month  and  eyes  th'  expanded  nart 
Doth  carnal  with  spiritual  things  compare. 

Oven't  k^grmwu,  1077. 

NAKRE.     Nearer ;  naer^  Dutch. 

To  kerke  the  mirrv,  from  God  more  fi»re. 

Spent.  8k.  jraf.,/ii/y.  97. 

So  explained  in  Spenser's  Glossary 
suhjoined. 

Eftsoones  of  thooaand  billowes  shonldred  narre. 

Ruine*  ofBotttt,  L  319. 
So  did  Uran,  the  narre  the  swifter  move. 

Pembr.  Jrcad.^  vol.  i,  p.  98. 

Minshew's  Dictionary  refers  from 
narre,  to  near.  "  Narr,  nearer,  pro- 
pior."  Coles,  Hence  the  phrase 
"never  the  near,'*  is  formed  from, 
never  the  narre,  i.  e.,  the  nearer.  See 
Neake. 
KASHE,  THOMAS)  or  more  commonly 
TOM.  A  writer  of  the  Elizahethan 
age,  whose  works  are  now  collected 
for  their  rarity,  rather  than  any  other 
merit.  Whoever  would  see  a  good 
specimen  of  his  style  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  obtaining  his 
works,  may  see  his  Lenten  Stuff,  in 
tbe  llarleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi, 
p.  143.  There  they  will  see  that,  in 
his  ambition  to  be  superlatively  witty, 
he  never  saya  anything  in  a  common 


way,  80  that  every  sentence  is  aik 
enigma,  and  must  have  been  so  even 
in  his  own  days.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, however,  his  works  are  an  ample 
storehouse  of  quaint  phrases,  and  po- 
pular  allusions. 

fNASKIN.  A  cant  term  for  a  prison. 
It  occurs  in  Higden*s  Modern  Essay 
on  the  Tenth  Satyr  of  Juvenal,  1686, 
p.  38. 

tNATHE.     The  nave  of  a  wheel. 

And  let  the  restlcsse  spokes,  and  whirling  natkea^ 
Of  my  eternal  chariot  on  the  proad 
Aspiring  back  oftowring  Atlas  rest. 

FkUllt  9f  SeyrmA^^' 

NATHELESSE,  adv.  Not  the  leas,  or 
nevertheless 

Tct  nalkelette  it  ooold  not  doe  him  die. 

It  is  more  commonly  contracted  to 
nathUess. 
NATHEMORE.     Not  the  more. 

But  maikewtore  wonld  that  oorageoos  swayne 
To  her  yeeld  passage,  'gainst  his  lord  to  go. 

F.  Q.,  I.  Tiii,  U. 

So  also  I,  ix,  25. 

Both  this,  and  the  preceding  word, 
properly  belong  rather  to  an  earlier 
period,  but  are  common  in  Spenser, 
and  his  imitators.  They  are  used 
also  by  Fairfax  in  his  Tasso. 
NATURAL,  s.    Native  disposition. 

And  yet  this  much  his  ooorsea  doo  approve. 
He  was  not  bloody  in  his  naturaU, 

Dan.  Ch.  Wvt,  it.  4S. 
A  bnffonne  or  connterfet  foole,  to  heare  him  speake 
wisely,  which  is  like  himself,  it  is  no  nort  at  ail, 
bnt  for  SBch  a  connterfet  to  talke  and  looke  fodishly, 
it  maketh  ns  langh,  becanae  it  is  no  part  of  his 
natwalk  PuttenAam,  Ul,U, p.  MS. 

See  also  the  examples  in  Johnson. 
NATE,  for  navel ;  as  the  nave,  or  centre 
of  a  wheel. 

And  ne'er  shook  hands  nor  bid  farewd  to  him. 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  eh<^ 
And  fix'd  his  head  npon  onr  battlementa.  Jfoci.,!,  S. 

The  commentators  would  fain  sub- 
stitute nape ;  but  besides  that  a  cut 
from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  jaws 
wonld  not  meet  with  any  of  the  seams,     ' 
or  sutures  of  the  skull,  and  that  it     i 
would  be  a  strange  wound  to  give,     | 
when  he  "  faced  the  slave,"  a  head 
so  cut  would  be,  as  Capell  observes, 
in  an  awkward  state  to  place  upon 
the  battlements.     He  surely  ripped 
up  his  bowels,  and  then  cut  off  his 
head.     Nate  is  the  reading  of  both 
folios.     Shakespeare  also  has  it  in 
the  common  acceptation. 
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NAUGHT,  a.  Bad,  naughty ;  from  ne 
auffkty  not  anything :  therefore  good 
for  nothing,  or  worthless.  [From  the 
A.-S.  na-tviht,  no  thing.]  A  custom 
has  prevailed  of  writing  naught, 
when  bad  is  meant ;  but  nought,  in 
the  sehse  of  nothing.  The  familiar 
word  naughty  probably  aided  this 
mistaken  distinction ;  but  the  words 
are  precisely  the  same.  Be  naught, 
or  go  and  be  naught,  was  formerly  a 
petty  execration  of  common  usage, 
hetween  anger  and  contempt,  which 
has  been  supplanted  by  others  that 
are  worse,  as,  be  hanged,  be  curat,  &c. ; 
awhile,  or  the  while,  was  frequently 
added,  merely  to  round  the  phrase. 
Mr.  Gifford  has  abundantly  confirmed 
this  usage,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
puzzle  of  the  commentators  upon  the 
following  passage : 

Marry,  sirl  be  better  employed,  and  henauaht  a»hiU. 

At  you  like  it,  \  1. 

Mr.  Gifford  quotes, 

Ck)me  away,  and  be  naught  awhile. 

StorieofK.  Darius. 
Get  yon  both  in  and  he  naught  awhile.  Swetnan, 

With  several  other  instances,  in  a 
note  on  the  words,  '*Be  curst  the 
while ;'^  in  B.  Jons.  l]arth.  Fair,  act  ii^ 
p.  421. 

tBiit  for  those  of  tho  standing  waters,  beleeve  me 
they  are  starke  naught,  even  as  also  every  idle  crea- 
ture is.  Pastengerof  Benvenuto,  161S. 

NAUGHTY-PACK.  A  term  of  re- 
proach  to  male  or  female,  occurring 
almost  always  in  this  compound 
form. 

She's  a  varlet — a  naughty-pack. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.,  vl,  p.  80. 
Having  two  lewde  daughters,  no  better  than  naughty 
packs.  Jpprehens.  of  Three  Witches. 

He  call'd  me  pnnk,  and  pander,  and  dozy,  and  the 
vilest  nicknames,  as  if  I  had  been  an  arrant  naughty- 
paek.  Chapm.  May-day,  wiiy,  p.  B8,TiipT. 

Applied  also  to  a  man  : 

Qot  a  wench  with  childe, 
Thou  naughty  packs,  thou  hast  nndone  thyself  for 
ever.  Bowley's  Shoomaker  a  Gent.,  6  4. 

The  editor  of  a  reprint  of  the  May- 
day says  it  is  still  used  in  the 
northern  counties,  but  gives  no  proof. 
Ane.  Dr.,  iv,  p.  88. 

tBoest  thou  still  speake  ambiguouRly  to  me,  thou 
naughtie  paeke  t  Terence  in  Bnglish,  1614. 

NAWL,  8.  An  awl ;  by  a  familiar  and 
easy  transmutation,  a  nawl,  instead 
of  an  enoL  So,  probably,  a  nidget, 
for  an  idiot,  and  others. 


There  shall  be  no  more  shoe-mending; 
£very  man  shall  have  a  special  care  of  his  own  sool^ 
And  m  his  pocket  carry  his  two  confessors, 
His  hngel  and  his  nawl. 

B.  andFL  Woman  Fleas*d,  iv,  1. 

Tusser  spells  it  nail : 

Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whit-leather  and  nail. 
With  collars  and  harness.  Htubandry. 

[So  a  nawger,  for  an  auger, ^ 

vThey  bore  the  trunk  with  a  nawger,  and  ther  issuctli 
oat  sweet  potable  liquor. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

+NAY.  To  say  nay,  to  deny.  A  com- 
mon phrase. 

And  you  say  not  nay,  but  that  he  is  priesoner  for  all 
that.  Sir  T.  More's  fTorkes,  1557. 

NAY- WARD,  a.  Towards  a  negative, 
or  a  nay.  Ward,  as  an  adjunct  im- 
plying tendency,  was  added  at  this 
period  to  almost  all  words.  Thus 
we  have  in  the  authorised  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  to  God  ward,  to  im-i 
ward,  &c. 

Yon  would  believe  my  saying 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nay-ward. 

mntet's  Tale,\i,l. 

NAY-WORD,  *.     A  watch-word . 

And,  in  any  case,  have  a  nay-word,  that  you  maj 
know  one  another's  mind.  Merry  W,  W.,  ii,  i. 

A  proverb,  a  bye- word. 

Let  me  alone  nith  him,  if  I  do  not  gull  liira  into  a 
nay'word,  and  make  him  a  common  recrealion,  do 
not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  slrait^ht  in  my  bed. 

^wel.  N.,  ii,  3. 

tNAZOLD.    A  fool. 

I  know  some  sellSe-conceited  nazold,  and  some 
JHundice>fac*d  ideot,  that  uses  to  deprave  and  detract 
from  mens  worthinesse,  by  their  base  obloquy. 

Optiek  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

fNEALED.     For  anealed ;  tempered. 

HeM  fit  his  strength,  if  you  desire. 
Just  as  his  horse,  lower  or  higher. 
And  twist  liis  limbs  hke  nealed  wyer. 

CartwrighVs  Poems,  1651. 

NEAF.     See  Neip. 

NEARE,  or  NBERE,  for  nearer. 
Substituted  for  narre,  when  that 
began  to  grow  obsolete.  See 
Narre. 

Better  far  off,  than  near  be  ne'er  the  near. 

Shakesp.  Rich.  II,  v,  1. 
Of  friends,  of  foes,  behold  my  foule  ex  pence. 
And  never  the  neere.  Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  364. 

But  welaway  I  all  was  in  vayne,  my  heele  is  never  the 
neere.  O.  PL,  ii,  15. 

Much  will  be  said,  and  n^er  a  whit  the  near. 

Drayton,  Bel.  7. 
Look  upon  the  matter  yourself.  Poore  men  put  up 
bils  every  day,  and  nothing  the  neere. 

Latimer,  Serm.  to  K.  Edw.,  p.  117. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is   used 
alone : 

Pardon  me,  countess,  I  will  oome  no  near. 

Fdw,  III,  i,  2,  Prolus,  p.  2,  pag.  14. 

NEAT,  €.  Horned  cattle  of  the  ox 
species.  Pure  Saxon.  In  Scotland 
corrupted  to  nolt  and  nowt.  See 
Jamieson. 
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And  frttlie  tteer,  Um  hcifor,  and  the  calf 

An  aU  caU*d  luai.  Wimi.  1U«,  ii.  9. 

Shakespeare  there  pans  apon  it ;  the 
same  word  afforded  a  qaibble  also  to 
air  Joha  HarriDgton: 

The  pride  of  OaUa  now  is  ktowb  ao  greati 

She  lerkt  to  be  simam'd  GaUa  the  mmi. 

But  who  her  merits  shnl)  and  manners  scan. 

May  think  the  term  is  due  to  her  good  man. 

Ask  TOO,  which  way  f    If  ethinks  your  wits  are  dnll. 

My  snoomaker  reiolve  you  can  at  fall, 

JVMf'#  leather  is  both  oie-hidet  cow,  and  bnlL 

Mpi^rmmt,  B.  iii.  48. 

That  is,  he  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
neat,  a  homed  beast. 

Here  thoa  behold'st  thy  large  fleek  mtmi 

Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat.  HtrrieJt^  Setp^  p.  970. 

The  word  is  now  obsolete,  but  is  suf- 
ficiently illustrated  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
Neat'kerd  is  also  well  known,  but 
not  eoually  its  feroalcy 
NBATRESSE,  «.  A  senrant  to  a  neat- 
herd ;  a  female  attending  upon  cattle. 

Hie  nee^rcMe,  kmgiaie  for  the  rest. 
Bid  eg^  him  on  to  tell. 
PmreftBtUtad*,  ii,  S49.  ftom  J^ttnm'i  JOiamU 
BngL,  B.  ir,  ch.  90. 

It  occurs  again  at  line  25 9>  Percy. 
NEAT-HOUSE,  «.,  that  is,  cow-house. 
Also  the  name  of  a  celebrated  garden, 
and  place  of  entertainment,  at  Chelsea, 
in  the  time  of  Massinger.  The  garden 
was  famous  for  melons. 

The  meat-kotue  for  mnsk-melons,  and  the  gaideni 

Where  we  traffic  for  asparagus,  are  to  me 

In  the  other  world.  Mu$nng.  City  Mad^  iii,  1. 

The  Neat  houses,  near  Chelsea  bridge, 
are  noticed  in  Dodsley's  London  and 
its  Environs,  1761,  and  remained 
within  my  own  recollection,  probably 
on  the  same  spot.  There  was  also 
Neat-hause-lane,  on  upper  Milbank, 
in  the  same  vicinity. 
NEB,  s.  The  bill  of  a  bird.  Saxon. 
Also  metaphorically  used  for  the  pro- 
jecting point  of  anything. 

H<iw  she  holds  up  the  lui,  the  bilJ^to  him, 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  ot  a  wife. 
To  her  allowing  husband.  Winter's  Tale,  i,  9. 

The  amorous  wormes  of  lore  did  bitterly  gnaw-e  and 
teare  his  heart,  wyth  the  nebs  of  their  forked  heads. 
Painter^s  Pal.  of  PL,  cited  bv  Sleevens. 

Nib  is  only  another  form  of  the  same 
word,  and  is  principally  applied  to 
the  point  of  a  pen : 

Bostmm — ^the  bill,  beake,  or  nih. 

Higin^»  NomenH.,  p.  53. 

fNEB-TIDE.     The  neap  tide. 

Bold  ocean  foames  with  spight,  his  neb-tides  roare, 
His  billowes  top  and  topmoat  high  doe  snare. 

Historis  of  Albino  and  Beliama,  1638. 

tNECENESS.  Fastidiousness,  coyness? 

1 1  lien  could  haunt  the  market  and  the  fayre, 
And  in  a  fxulicke  humour  lespe  and  quiag. 


Till  she  whose  beantie  did  siu  passe  all  Ujn, 
Did  with  her  frosty  meeeneim  nip  my  ^mnf  . 

Tkvhr's  Workes,  IWk, 

tNECESSART  WOMAN. 

The  admittance  beinf  denied  him,  and  the 


Kept  strict  by  thee,  my  mcbi 

Tks  Seeemd  M^udem^s  Tn^edg,  p.  M. 

NECK-VERSE,  a.  The  verse  read  by 
a  malefactor,  to  entitle  him  to  benefit 
of  clergy,  and  therefore  eTeutoaily  to 
aave  his  life.  Generally  the  first 
Terse  of  the  51st  Psalm.     See  Miss- 

EBRB. 

Within  forty  foot  of  the  lalkiwB,  eonniiif  his  wdK 
MrM.  Jem  ef  Mmllm,  O.  PI.,  riii,  S68. 

And  it  behofcs  me  to  be  secret,  or  else  my  uaet-nene 
cnn  [con].  Pnmoe  fr  Cmes^  iv,4^ 

Mudam,  I  hope  your  grace  will  stand 
Betweene  me  itnd  my  neek-perte,  if  I  be 
Call'd  in  Question  for  opening  ihe  king's  letters. 

Mister.  <ifK.  Leir,  1606,  S  OldPlays.  ii»  p.  4ia 
Have  not  tout  instruments 
To  tune,  when  you  suould  strike  up,  bat  twanf  it 

peifeclly. 
As  you  would  read  your  ueck-^ene. 

jrMt.aMf<ir.L 

It  is  alluded  to  here»  in  the  song  of  a 
prisoner : 

At  holding  up  of  a  hand. 
Though  our  ciMplain  cannot  pread^ 
Yet  he'll  suddenly  tou  teach. 
To  read  of  the  haraest  psalm. 

Jc.  of  CompL,  ^c,  171S,  p.  908. 

This  passage  seems  to  imply,  thkt  a 
particularly  difficult  psalm  might  be 
proposed. 
tNPCK-WEED.     Hemp. 

Some  call  it  neek-weed,  for  it  hath  a  tricke 
To  cure  the  necke  that's  troubled  with  the  crick. 
For  my  part  all's  one,  csU  it  what  you  please, 
Tis  soveraigne  'gainst  each  common-wealth  disease 

Tajflee's  Wortes,  1630. 

fNECKERCHER.  A  kerchief  for  the 
neck. 

A  neeiereker  or  partlet,  amlcuhim  rd  amietorinm. 

WitbaV  Dicliomuie,  ed.  1608,  p.  917. 

fNECOCIANUM.  Tobacco.  Taylor's 
Workes,  1630.     See  Nigotiana. 

NED  WHITING.  A  famous  bear,  in 
the  time  of  Ben  Jonson,  known  pro- 
bably by  the  name  of  his  keeper ;  as 
there  was  one  also  called  George 
Stone,  another  Sackerson. 

Then  out  at  the  banqueting  house  window,  when  Ned 
WTuting  or  George  Stone  were  at  the  stake. 

B.  Jons.  Bj^etme,  iii,  1. 

See  Stone,  and  Sackeuson. 
NEEDAM'S     SHORE.     An     indigent 
situation.     An  allusion  chiefly  to  the 
first  part  of  the  word,  namely  need. 

Soon  less  line  host  at  Needkam*s  shore. 

To  crare  the  beggar's  boons.       Tutser,  IVJ%  p.  188. 

Thus  Lothbury  is  often  introduced 
to  signify  unwillingness,  from  loth ; 
and    many    similar    allusions    were 
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commou  and  proverbial.    See  Loth- 

BURY. 

NEEDLE,  phr.  To  hit  the  needle,  the 
same  as  to  cleave  the  pin,  in  archery, 
exactly  to  hit  the  small  point  at  the 
centre  of  the  mark. 

Indeede  ihe  had  kit  tht  needle  in  that  devise. 

Pemir.  Arc,  305. 

WEEDLY,  adv.     Necessarily. 

Or  if  sour  woe  deliichts  in  fellowship, 
And  neeily  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs. 

£oa».  ^  Jvl.y  iii,  S. 
Bnt  soldiers  since  I  needlff  mast  to  Rome. 

Ledg^t  WoutuUqfCiv.  War,  1694,  >ig-  £  3. 

NEELD,  or  NEELE,  «.     A  needle. 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artiflcial  gods. 

Have  with  oor  iM«Uf  created  boUi  one  flow(>r. 

ifii&.J^.i).,iii,8. 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gaotlets  chanire, 
Their  neelds  to  lances.  K.  John,  v,  8. 

The  old  copies  read  needVsy  but  it  is 
certain  that  neeld  was  then  used ;  and 
the  verse,  in  these  places,  demands 
it: 

Deep  derks  she  dnmb^  and  with  her  neeld  composes 
Nature's  own  shape,  or  bud,  bird,  brancli,  or  bvrry. 

Pericles,  y,  6,  Chorus. 
See,  he  cride. 
This  shamelesse  whore,  for  thoe  lit  weapons  were 
Thy  neeld  and  spindle,  not  a  sword  and  apeare. 

Fair/.  Tas$o,  xx,  95. 

The  commentators  cite  many  more 
instances.  In  Gammer  Gurton,  it  is 
most  frequently  neele,  and  rhymes  to 
/eele,  &c.  0.  PI.,  ii.  Yet  needle  is 
also  used,  as  p.  37* 
To  NEESE,  or  NEEZE,  v.  To  sneeze. 
It  is  entered  in  Minshew,  as  well  as 
sneeee. 

And  WBJcen  in  their  mirth,  and  neete,  and  swear. 

Mid*.  N.  D..  ii,  1. 
Oh,  sir,  I  will  make  you  take  neeeing  powder  this 
twentie  dayes.  Menackmus,  6  pi.,  i,  149. 

In  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Scriptures  it  formerly  occurred  twice ; 
but  in  one  of  the  passages  (2  Kings, 
iv,  35)  it  has  been  tacitly  changed, 
in  the  modem  editions,  to  sneezed ; 
in  the  other  (Job,  xli,  18)  the  old 
word  is  retained.  Probably  because 
it  appears  to  have  some  difference  in 
signification.  It  is  said  of  the  Levi- 
athan, 

By  his  neeeings  a  light  doth  shine. 

Miss  Smith,  however,  in  her  trans- 
lation, changed  it  to  sneezings, 
Niezing  root,  or  niese  wort,  is  the 
white  hellebore  in  Minshew,  and 
neesing-root  in  Wilkins. 
Henry  More  seems  to  have  used 
neezings,  for  exhalations : 


Yon  summer  neetinge,  when  the  snn  is  set, 

That  fill  the  air  with  a  quick  fnding  fire. 

Cease  from  yonr  flnshings.      Philoe.  Poeme,  p.  823. 

NEGATIVE.  The  duplication  of  the 
negative  did  not  always,  in  our 
earlier  writers,  destroy  its  force,  but 
rather  strengthened  it ;  nor  was  this 
peculiar  to  one  or  two,  but  general. 

But  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat. 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat. 

«     7am.  Skr,,  ir,  S. 
There  u  no  harm  intended  to  your  person, 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else.  JtU.  Cos.,  iii,  1. 

Where  see  the  note.  The  instances 
in  Shakespeare  are  innumerable* 
Bnt  see  other  authors : 

You,  Frederick, 
By  MO  means  be  not  seen.        B.  ^  Fl.  CKancee,  iii,  4. 
Ifor  have  no  private  business.  Ihtd,,  Wife  for  M.,  i,  1. 
For  needlesse  fearo  did  neser  vantage  none. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  i?,  49. 
Aake  not  for  me,  nor  add  not  to  my  woes. 

Browne,  Bril.  Past.,  II,  v,  p.  176. 
Nor  would  she  stay  for  no  advice, 
Tntil  her  maids  that  were  so  nice. 
To  wait  on  her  were  fitted. 

Brayton^s  Nymphidia,  p.  456. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  mul- 
tiply these  examples  to  a  great  extent. 
It  was  the  genuine  language  of  the 
time. 
fNEGLECTIVE.  Negligent;  neglect- 
ful. 

If  assured  profit  cannot  perswade  you,  but  that  you 
will  still  be  negleetive  and  stupid,  then  am  i  sorry 
that  1  have  written  so  much,  to  so  httle  purpose. 

Taylor^s  Workes,  1680. 

NEIF,  s.  Fist,  or  hand.  Still  current 
in  the  north,  according  to  Grose. 
Coles  also  calls  it  northern.  Engl, 
Diet,  Accordingly  we  find  it  in 
Gavin  Douglas's  iEueid : 

And  smytand  with  neiffis  his  breist,  allacel 

4M  jBn.,  n.  123. 1.  46. 

See  Junius,  Etymol.,  and  Ruadiman'a 
Gloss.  Also  Jamieson's  Diet.,  y. 
Neive,  Neyve  is  also  in  Tim  Bobbin, 
in  the  same  sense.     See  Jamieson. 

Give  me  your  neif,  monsieur  Mustard-seed. 

Mids.  N.  /).,  iv,  1. 
Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.  S  Hen.  IV ^  ii,  4. 

Also  written  nuef: 

I  wu'  not,  my  good  two-penny  rascal;  reach  me  thy 
nenf.  B.  Jons.  Poetast.,  iii,  4. 

Thy  neif  once  agaiu. 

Rowl.  Wtieh  of  EdMonton. 

NEMPT,  part.  Named ;  from  an  old 
verb  to.  nempne,  used  by  Chaucer. 
Nemnan,  Saxon. 

As  must  disdeigning  to  be  so  misdempt, 
Or  a  warmonger  to  oe  basely  nempt. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  x,  W. 

NEPHEW,  s.  Grandson ;  as  nepos,  in 
Latin. 

And  your  young  and  tall 
Nephews,  his  [your  son's]  sons,  grow  up  in  yonr 
embraces.  B.  Jons.  Masq.  of  lug ^  vol.  ri,  p.  135. 
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Pan  on.  and  to  posterit?  tell  this, 
Yet  see  tlioa  tell  but  truly  what  hatli  been ; 
8ay  to  our  uepkan  that  tliou  once  haat  aeen 
In  perfect  hunian  ahape,  all  heaf*nW  bliaa. 

DfvUm,  Idem  xni. 

Used  also  by  Spenaer  in  the  general 
tense  of  descendant : 


Tliis  people**  vertue  yet  to  fhiitfbll 

01  vertuoua  tupkaes.         Ruing  of  Borne,  ^riii,  8. 

See  Johnson,  who  notices  and  exem- 
plifies both  these  senses, adding  "out 
of  use."  For  the  former  he  quotes 
Hooker  and  Dryden. 
NERE,  p.  Were  not,  or,  had  they  not 
been ;  like  the  other  verbs  formed  by 
the  negative,  nil!,  nouldy  &c. 

He  trembled  ao,  that,  ture  hia  aquirea  beside, 
To  hold  him  up,  he  had  luuk  down  to  girouud. 

Fair/.  Ta»$o,  kii.  81. 

tNESCIO  QUID. 

A  bark  of  a  tree,  which  apotbecariea  call  immio  fuid; 
itt  was  flrat  brought  over  to  bee  uaed  by  dyera ;  but 
not  anawering  eipectntion  in  their  faculiie,  itt  was 
made  nae  of  to  aeent  tobacco :  itt  givea  a  fine  fragrant 
scent  WmriTi  I>iMrf. 

fNESCOCK.     A  fondling. 

Neteoek,  naateock,  a  wanton  fondling,  that  was  nerer 
from  home.    See  Coehuf. 

Ihmtom*i  LaMet  DieHaiMtrf, 

NESH,  a.  Tender,  weak,  soft ;  nese, 
Saxon.     It  was  ased  by  Chaucer. 

Of  cbeeae,— he  laith  it  ia  too  hard ;  he  saith  it  is  too 
MfA.       Ckaite  qf  Change,  1685,  in  Ccne.  Ut.,  iz,  4S8. 

I  presume  that  it  is  still  used  as  a 
provincial  word,  for  it  not  only 
appears  in  6rose*s  Provincial  Glos* 
aary,  but  is  employed  by  Mr.  Crowe, 
in  his  Lewesdon  Hill : 

Tht  darker  fir,  light  aah,  and  the  nesh  tops 

Of  tlie  yoong  haxel  join.  Ver.  81. 

NESS,  s.  From  nete,  Saxon,  a  nose, 
or  projecting  promontory  of  land. 
Often  found  in  composition,  as  Sheer* 
nessy  Black-nesSf  &c. ;  but  also  sepa- 
rately: 

Without  bridge  she  renters, 
Throngh  fell  Charibdis  ana  fiilae  Syrlea'  nesee. 

Syh.DuBewt. 

tNET-SHORES. 

Net  sAoree:  litle  forkes  wherewith  nets  are  set  and 
borne  np  for  wild  beasts.  Ifomenclator. 

NETHER .  STOCKS,  #.  Stockings; 
that  is,  lower  etocke.  The  breeches 
were  the  upper  stocks.  Thus,  haut- 
de-chausses,  and  bas-^e-chausses,  were 
the  old  French  names  for  those  two 
parts  of  dress;  the  latter  having 
retained  the  abbreviated  name  of  bos. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  whole  was 
originally  in.  one,  like  the  present 
pantaloons,  under  the  name  ofchausse, 


made  hose  in  English.  See  Hosc 
Thus  Cotgrave : 

Chemae;  t    A  hose,  a  stocking,  or  metker^totik  {Jkms 
de  ekanee),  also  a  breek,  or  breeds  in  wbich  sense  it 
is  most  commonly  plural  {kaut  de  ckauetee). 
When  a  msn  ia  orer-lus^  at  legs,  than  he  wears 
wooden  netker-etockt.  King  hear,  ii,  4^ 

That  is,  he  is  set  in  the  stocks. 

An  high  psire  of  silke  nethtr-eiotket  that  corered  all 
his  buttockes  and  loignea.  FutUmk^  p.  SS7. 

Then  have  they  MyCAcfSfloeier  to  these  gay  k»»en, 
not  of  clotli  (though  never  so  fine)  for  that  is  thonicht 
too  base,  bt\t  of  jaraey,  worsted,  crewell,  sOke,  thrcd, 
and  such  Uke,  or  eb  at  the  lesst  of  the  Anesl  yawn 
that  can  be  got,  and  so  curiously  knit,  with  open 
seame  down  the  legge,  with  quirkes  and  ciockes  about 
the  anckles,  and  sometime  (hapiie)  interlaced  with 
golde  or  silver  threds,  as  is  woondrrfull  to  beboide. 

Stmkket^e  AntU  ofAku$ee,^Z\. 
The  netker^toeke  was  of  the  purest  Granado  silke. 

Greene's  Qttip,  /-c,  B  S. 

We  see  what  a  luxury  silk  stockings 
were  at  first  esteemed.  Here  we  have 
upper  and  nether-stocks  together; 
the  latter  being,  as  in  the  first  exam- 
ple, '  an  allusion  to  the  stocks  for 
confining  the  lees : 

Thy  «yi,p«r-stocks,  be  they  stnlf  with  silke  or  flodcs. 
Nerer  become  thee  like  a  netkerpeure  ^ttocka. 

UegwoofeWfigr, 

Sometimes  also  the  upper-stocks  were 
called  OvEB-STOCKS.     See  that  word. 

NETTLE.  To  water  one,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  was  said  proverbially  to 
cause  peevish  and  fretful  humour. 
See  Greene's  Quip,  Harl.  Misc.,  v, 
397.  See  Howell's  English  Proverbs^ 
P4b. 

tNETTLE-CHEESE. 

The  third  uroAt  which  ariseth  fh>m  the  datiy  ia 
cheese,  of  which  there  are  two  kinda,  moming-inilk- 
chefse,  nettle  ckeeee:  But  the  niornin<-milk*cheese  is 
for  the  most  part  the  ftittest,  and  the  best  cheese  that 
is  ordinarUy  made  in  the  kingdom. 

lhmton*e  Udiei  Dictunuwg,  1C94. 

tNETTLE-PORRIDGE. 

There  we  did  eat  some  nettle  porridge,  which  was 
made  on  purpose  to-day  for  some  of  their  oominc, 
and  was  very  good.  -P^Fy*  ^K^ry,  Feb.,  1661. 

tNEW-ACQUAINTANCE.  A  disease 
very  similar  to  the  influenza,  which 
appeared  in  England  in  1562,  and  is 
described  under  that  name  in  a  letter 
printed  in  Wright's  Queen  Elizabeth, 
i,  113. 

fNEWALTY,  or  NEWELTY.    News. 

Jfoeetta,  a  tale,  a  parable,  or  a  neweltee. 

TkoMot's  Rules  of  Italian  Grammer,  1563. 
1  Cit.  Good  Corel,  stand  back,  and  let  me  aee  a  little : 
mv  a-ife  loves  newaltiee  abominationly,  and  I  most 
tell  her  something  about  the  king. 

Tke  Toung  King,  1698. 

NEW-CUT.     A  sort  of  game  at  cards. 

F.  Yon  are  best  at  new-cut,  wue ;  you'll  play  at  tliat. 
W.  If  you  play  at  new- cut,  I'm  soonest  hitter  of  any 
here,  for  a  wa^er.   Wowum.  k.  with  jr«  O.  PL«  vii,  396. 
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^New-eut  at  cardes  brings  lome  to  b«rgKrie, 
But  this  new-cut  brinfts  most  unto  destruction. 

Lane'tTom  Tel-Troths  Mestage,!^"^- 
tTliey  are  deeply  enm^d 
At  new-eutt  and  will  not  leave  tiieir  game. 
They  swear,  for  all  the  doua  in  Sevil. 

Jdoenlnm  of  five  Hours  ^  1683. 

NEW-FANGLED,  o.  This  word  cannot 
be  deemed  obsolete ;  but  see  Fangle, 
and  Fanoled.  A  Dr.  Th.  Henshaw 
wished  to  derive  it  from  new  evan- 
gelhy  new  gospells,  which,  according 
to  Lye,  Skinner  much  approved ;  but 
to  me  it  seems  clear  that  Skinner 
sneers  at  it,  as  well  he  might.  He 
says,  *'  sed  gratiis  omnibtts  litavit  vir 
eximiua  Doct.  Th.  H.  qui  dictum 
patat  quasi  new  evangelU,  (i.  e.)  nova 
evangeiia."  But  he  gives  a  different 
derivation  of  his  own,  **  forte  ab  Ant. 
ybn^/tf«  coepta ;  hoc  a  verbo/ew^aw;" 
and  this  is  clearly  right. 

fNEWS-BOOK.     A  newspaper. 

Tliis  news-book,  upon  Mr.  Moore's  showing  L'Estrange 
caplain  Ferrers's  letter,  did  do  my  bra  SHiidwirh 
|Teat  rigiit  as  to  the  late  victory.  Pepy^  Diary. 

I  met  this  noon  with  Dr.  Barnett,  who  told  me,  and 
I  find  in  the  netos-bookt]u»  week,  that  he  posted  npon 
the  'Change,  &c.  laid. 

This  day  in  the  news-hooke  I  find  that  my  lord  Buck- 
burst  and  his  fellows  hare  printed  their  case. 

Ibid.,  1683 

+NEW  YEAR.  A  complimentary  ad- 
dress, which  it  was  formerly  custo- 
mary for  scholars  to  present  on  New- 
year's-day. 

A  schoUer  presented  a  gratnUitorie  new  yeere  unto 
sir  Thomas  Moore  in  prose,  and  he  raiding  it,  and 
■eing  how  barraine  and  sencelesse  it  was,  ask'd  him 
whether  hee  oould  tume  it  into  verse?  He  answered 
yes.  With  that  sir  Thomas  Moore  delivered  it  him 
againe  Sb  to  alter.  Who,  within  a  two  dayes  after, 
came  and  brought  it  him  all  in  verse;  wliich  sir 
Thomas  Moore  reading  and  noting  the  rime,  said, 
1,  marie,  now  is  heere  nme  I  see,  where  as  before  was 
ndtlier  rime  nor  reason. 

CopUy*s  Wits,  fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

+NEXT.DOOR.  A  near  approach,  or 
the  nearest  approach.  "  He  is  next 
door  to  a  fool,*'  t.  e.,  he  is  not  far 
from  being  a  fool. 

To  dispute  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  would  hare  been 
the  next  door  to  the  being  eonvinc'd. 

Rymer  on  Tragedies,  1678,  p.  90. 

NIAS,  or  NIAISE.  A  young  hawk ; 
from  niais,  French ;  and  horn  this,  if 
my  conjecture  be  right,  an  eyas  is 
only  a  corruption.  See  Eyas.  Also 
Minshew,  under  ''a  niaa  hawk." 
Skinner,  however,  in  NyoB^  doubts 
which  is  from  which. 

Laught  at,  sweet  bird»  is  that  the  scruple?  oome, 

come, 
Yon  are  a  nlaue.  B.  Jons,  DevU  is  an  Ass,  i,  6. 


I  need  not  say  that  niaise  means  also 
a  simpleton,  in  French. 
Mr.  Gifford  thinks  a  niase  a  corrup- 
tion from  an  eyas;  but  it  would  be 
extraordinary  if  eyas,  from  «y,  and 
niais^  from  nid,  had  been  separately 
formed  in  the  two  languages.  Be- 
sides, many  of  our  terms  in  falconry 
come  from  the  French.  It  may  be 
observed,  too*  that  ey  means  an  egg, 
not  a  nest. 
fNIBLES.    The  nipples. 

The  heades  or  extuberancies  whence  the  miike  is 
sucked  out,  are  called  nibles. 

Lomatius  on  Painting,  1596. 

NICE,  in  one  passage  of  Shakespeare, 
seems  to  signify  foolish,  trifling.  It 
certainly  had  that  meaning  in  Chau- 
cer^s  time,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
formed  from  the  French  niais.  See 
Tyrwhitt's  Glossary.    Also  in  Gower. 

By  my  brotherhood  1 
The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge 
Of  dear  import ;  and  the  neglecting  it 
Mny  do  much  (Unger.  Borneo  4"  Ji*l-»  ▼>  9. 

Probably  it  meant  the  same  in  this 
passage  a]«o : 

Old  fashions  please  me  best;  I  am  not  so  nice 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. 

Tom.  Shr.,  iii,  1. 

This  removes  all  difficulty  from  the 
passage,  which  has  puzzled  several 
critics. 
NICHOLAS,  SAINT.  The  patron  of 
scholars,  being  a  learned  bishop,  but 
more  particularly  of  school-boys,  as 
he  was  remarkable  for  very-  early 
piety.     So  Chaucer : 

But  ay,  whan  I  remembre  on  this  matere, 
Seint  Nicholas  stant  ever  in  my  presence, 
For  he  so  yong  to  Grist  did  reverence. 

Prioresse's  Tale,  Stan.  9. 

On  his  day,  the  6th  of  December,  in 
some  cathedrals,  a  boy-bishop  was 
chosen,  who  continued  in  office  till 
Innocents'  day,  the  28th  Of  the  same 
month.  J.  Gregory  gives  this  account 
of  it  in  his  tract  entitled  Episcopns 
Puerorum : 

The  episeapus  Choristarum  was  a  chorister  bishop 
chosen  by  bis  feUow  children  upon  S.  Nicholas  daie. 
Upon  tins  daie  ratiier  than  anie  other,  because  it  is 
singularly  noted  of  this  bishop,  (as  S.  Paul  said  of  liis 
Timothie)  that  hee  had  known  the  scriptures  of  a 
childe,  and  led  a  life  saneiissimi  ab  ipsis  inennabulis 
iffcAoatom.— From  this  daie  till  Innocents*  daie  at 
night  (it  lasted  longer  at  the  first)  the  episeoptu 
puerorum  was  to  bear  the  name,  and  hold  up  the  sute 
of  a  bishop,  answerably  habited  with  a  crosier  or 
pastoral-staff  in  his  hand,  and  a  miter  npon  his  head, 
and  such  an  one  too  soon  had  as  was  multis  episeo- 
porum  mitris  sumluosior  (saith  oue)»  verie  mncli 
richer  than  those  of  bishops  indeed 
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Tbe  rak  of  hit  fellovi,  from  the  fame  time  being, 
were  to  tajce  upon  tliem  the  stvle  and  ooniiterfut 
of  frebendft,  yicUling  to  their  bishop  (or  els  M  if  it 
were)  no  lew  tliui  canonical  obedience. 
And  lodt  what  lerrioe  the  verie  biahop  himaelf  with 
his  dean  and  prebcnda  (had  they  been  to  officiate) 
wai  to  have  porformed,  the  maaa  ezoepted,  tbe  Tche 
aame  waa  don  b?  the  choriiter  biahop  and  hii  canona 
npon  the  nt  ana  holUiaU. 

/.  Qn9<mk  Ojpufc..  16fi0,  p.  118. 

Strype  giTes  a  more  particular  reason 
why  SL  Nichola9  waa  celebrated  by 
children : 

The  memoiT  of  this  mint  and  biahop  JTtccUi  waa  thna 
aolemnised  by  a  child,  the  better  to  remember  the 
holy  man,  eren  when  he  waa  a  child,  and  his  child- 
like vertnea  when  he  became  a  man.  The  popiih 
feotivaj  telle  na,  that,  while  he  lay  in  hit  cndle, 
h*  fuUd  Wtdneidmjfs  mmi  Fn4f^9,  tucking  hU  <me« 
«  tfay  on  tkote  dayt.  And  his  meekneaa  and  tim- 
plicitT,  the  proper  Tcrtnea  of  children,  he  maintained, 
from  nia  childhood,  aa  tons  aa  he  lired.  And  there- 
fore aaith  the  festival,  ekildren  ion  him  worship,  hefore 
mil  other  humU.      Sirw€*s  Memorimlt,  vol.  iii,  p.  906. 

See  also  Brady  s  ClaTis  Caleudaria, 
▼ol.  ii,  on  Dec.  6. 
So  Puttenbam : 

Methinks  this  fellow  speaks  Uke  bishop  JfiekiAmt!  for 
on  uunt  Nicholas  nif  ht  commonly  the  scholars  of 
the  country  make  them  a  biahop,  who,  Uke  a  foolish 

snch 
his 

228- 

There  is  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
Bourne's  Popular  Antiquities,  edited 
by  Brand,  p.  362,  8?o.  It  was  pro- 
bably observed  in  all  cathedrals,  as 
bishop  Lyttelton  conjectures  in  his 
account  of  Exeter  (p.  11),  and  in 
most  schools.  In  Hearne,  Liber  Niger, 
he  is  called  tbe  bame-bish&p,  t.  e., 
child-bishop. 

But  a  very  different  person  vras  also 
jocularly  called  St.  Nicholas,  now 
converted  into  Old  Nick  ;  the  same 
person  whom  sir  J.  Harington  has 
called  taunte  Satan^  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Blacks  AUNT. 
The  real  saint,  the  patron  of  scholars, 
is  principally  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage ;  though,  perhaps, 
with  a  sly  reference  also  to  tbe  false 
one: 

8.  Come,  fool,  come  try  me  in  this  paper. 
L.  There,  and  St.  NichoUu  be  thy  speed. 

Two  Gent.  Tw.,  iii,  1. 

But  it  was  clearly  the  latter  who  gave 
a  name  to  St,  Nicholas  clerks,  when 
used  to  signify  thieves,  highwaymen, 
and  the  like.  Tanner,  in  a  letter  to 
T.  Hearne,  has  supposed  that  title  to 
be  derived  to  them  from  the  unlucky 
pranks  of  the  young  clerks  attending 
on  the  boy 'bishop.    Letters  from  the 


BodL,  vol.  i,  p.  302.  But  their  child- 
ish  tricks  were  little  applicable  to 
the  practices  of  villains  of  the  worst 
description,  whose  patron  might  pro- 
perly be  saint  Satan. 

G.  Smah,  if  they  meet  not  with  «««#  NiekoUu't 
elerkt,  VU.  give  thee  this  neck.  C.  No,  1*11  none  of 
it :  I  prythee  keep  that  for  the  hangman }  for  1  know 
thon  worship'at  mint  NiehoUu  aa  tnilyaa  a  mnn  of 
lUaehood  may.  1  Hem,  TF,  it.  1. 

I  think  yonder  eone  prancing  down  the  hiUa  from 
Kingston  a  couple  of  hnr  tother  ootena,  enini 
KtehMe  ekrkt.        Mmteh  «i  Jf iin.,  O.  PL,  rii.  S63. 

Ben  Jonson  compliments  N.  Machi- 
avel  with  this  title : 

He  that  ia  cruel  to  halrea  (said  the  said  S.  Ifiehoimt} 
[i.  e.  Mmehiawelt  who  had  been  mentioned  before] 
loaeth  no  leas  the  opportunity  of  his  crueltv  than  of 
his  lienefita.  Liecoueriet,  p.  lOB,  Wh. 

Butler  pretends  that  the  devil  was 
called  Nick  from  Machiavel : 

mek  Machiavel  had  no  such  trick. 
Though  he  gare  name  to  our  OU  Nidt. 

Httdikr.,  m.  i.  181S. 

This  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  error 
of  Butler's,  the  name  of  Nick  for  the 
devil  beine  much  older  than  Machi- 
avel ;  but  it  is  clearly  a  mere  sarcasm. 
If  it  be  asked  how  the  old  gentleman 
did  obtain  that  name,  we  must 
answer,  from  the  northern  languages, 
Islandic,  Swedish,  or  Dutch;  where 
Nicka,  Nicken,  and  Nicker,  have  that 
sense.  Dr.  Grey  makes  it  Saxon 
also ;  but  that  seems  to  be  a  mistake, 
unless  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary  be  de- 
fective. "  Old  Nicka,'*  says  sir  W. 
Temple,  ''was  a  sprite  that  came  to 
strangle  people  who  fell  into  the 
water;'*  that  is,  among  the  Runic 
nations.  Sir  W.  Temple,  on  Poetry, 
▼ol.  iii,  p.  431.  "  De  hoc  Nieea,  seu 
Nicken,  ut  et  aliis  septentrionalium 
idolis,  compendio  dissent  Jo.  Wast- 
hovius,  in  prsefatione  ad  vitas  sanc- 
torum,*' says  Olaus  Wormius,  Mon. 
Dan.,  I,  c.  4.  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  Nick  was  a  very  old 
name  for  the  devil ;  and  the  jest  of 
making  him  a  saint,  must  have  arisen 
after  the  Reformation,  in  profane 
ridicule  of  the  popish  saint. 
fNICK.  A  deceptive  bottom  in  a  beer- 
can,  by  which  the  customers  were 
cheated,  the  nick  below  and  the  froth 
above  filling  up  part  of  the  measure. 

We  must  be  tapsters  running  up  and  downe 
With  Cannes  oi  beere  (malt  sod  in  ftshes  broth). 
And  those  they  say  are  fll'd  with  nick  andfrotL 

BowUinds,  Knave  (^  llnrte,  IQS. 
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Since  •  eonwienUoiu  boKteta.  a  sister  of  onn,  knowing 
honesty  to  be  no  policy  in  her  way  of  life,  resolved 
to  leave  off  bosinese  some  tittle  time  before  ber 
death,  in  order  to  prepare  for  her  passage  orer 
ICad^e  Moor.  Bat  when  she  purposes  to  dej^urt  this 
life  M  to  us  a  secret,  all  we  know  of  the  matter  is, 
that  she  still  continues  the  nick  mmi  froth  trade  as 
nanaL  Poor  Bobin,  1741. 

"f  NICK.  In  the  niek,  at  the  rigbt  mo- 
ment. 

And  see  where  Nerea  ooMes  jost  in  tht  nick, 

PkiUisqfScyroi,l96i. 

+2V>  NICK.  To  hit  exactly.  From  the 
preceding  phra»e. 

He  intreated  him  to  be  ready  very  early  at  the  door 
before  the  wa|^n  was  to  go  out  of  town.  This 
dream  truly  disturb'd  bim  it  seems  Terr  macb»  and 
made  him  Ket  up  very  early ;  he  iticJtod  tne  time,  and 
met  with  the  waecgoner  just  at  the  rery  door,  aud 
asked  him  what  he  had  in  his  cart. 

Aubrey's  MisceUanUtt  p.  60. 
She  nidtt  it,  yoal  say,  exactly. 

Tb4  Fogan  Prince,  1690. 

To  nickname. 

Believe  me^  sir,  in  a  little  time  toq'U  be  niefd  the 
town-bulL  Pnnew  qf  CUoe,  1689. 

tNICKERS.  Disorderly  people  and 
debauchees  who^  like  the  Roaring 
Boys,  insulted  passengers  and  at- 
tacked the  watch.  Loudon  was  for- 
merly infested  with  these  desperados. 
They  amused  themselves  especially 
with  breaking  people's  windows  with 
halfpence. 

tNlCOTIAN.     Tobacco. 

To  these  I  may  asaociat  aud  Joyn  our  adulterat 
JficotioM  or  tobaco,  so  called  of  the  kn.  sir  Nicot,  that 
first  brought  it  orer,  which  is  the  spirits  incubus, 
that  begets  many  ugly  and  deformed  phantasies  in 
the  brain.  Optiek  Glatte  of  Humon^  1639. 

NIDDICOCK,  «.  A  noodle,  a  foolish 
person ;  possibly  quasi  nestling  cock, 
or  the  same  as  niding,  which  see,  and 

NiDOET. 

Oh,Chryaostome  thou  .  .  .  deserrest  to  be  stak*d.  as 
well  as  buried  in  the  open  fields,  for  being  such  a 
goose,  widgeon,  and  mddeeock,  to  djre  for  love. 

Oojfton'g  Festivotu  Notes,  p.  61. 
They  were  nerer  such  fond  niddieockes  as  to  offer 
any  man  a  rodde  to  beate  their  owne  tayles. 

HoUnsk.  Descr.  oflrd,,  O  3,  ool.  1  a. 

Gayton  has  once  made  it  niddecook, 
for  the  sake,  as  it  seems,  of  applying 
it  to  a  woman  : 

Shee  was  Just  such  another  nOdeeook  as  Joan 
Gutieres.  Fesi.  Notes,  p.  27. 

MLDGBRIES,  9.  Tnfles.  Skinner 
and  Coles,    But  rather  fooleries.     See 

NiDOET. 

NIDGBT,  NIGGET,  or  NIGEOT.  A 
fool.  HowelVs  Lexicon  Telraglotton, 
&c,  Camden  seems  to  interpret  it  a 
coward : 

It  [that  is»  the  old  word  nidina]  signifleth,  as  it 
seemeth,  no  more  then  abject,  base-miuded,  false- 
hearted, coward,  or  fudget.       Camd  Remains,  p.  81. 

This  derivation  would    never    have 


been  adopted,  but  on  the  authority  of 
so  great  a  man  as  Camden ;  since  it 
is  neither  probable  in  itself,  nor  does 
it  give  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 
He  is  doubtless  rigbt,  as  to  the  sense 
of  Hiding  ;  but  nidget  has  no  relation 
to  it.  It  is  formed,  probably,  from 
ideot^  currently  pronounced  idgeot; 
and  a  nidget^  or  nigeot,  is  no  more 
than  an  ideot,  carelessly  spoken ;  and 
that  is  its  exact  meaning : 

Fear  him  not,  mistiest,  tis  a  gentle  mgget,  yon  majr 
phy  with  him.  CkangOing,  Anc.  Dr.,  ir,  867. 

NIDlNG,  s,  A  coward,  a  base  wretch ; 
nitking,  Saxon,  from  nith,  vileness. 
Camden  says  of  this  word,  that  it 
has  had  more  force  than  alfracadabrOi 
.Of  any  word  of  magical  use,  havitig 
levied  armies  and  subdued  rebellious 
enemies : 

For  when  there  was  a  dangerous  rebellion  against  king 
William  Rufus  ...  he  proclaimed  that  ali  subjects 
should  repare  to  his  campc,  upon  no  other  penalty, 
but  that  whoever  refused  to  come  should  be  reputed  a 
niding ;  they  swarmed  to  him  immediately  from  all 
sides,  in  such  numbers,  tliat  he  had  in  few  d'lys  an 
infinite  aimie.  and  the  rebells  therewith  were  so 
terrified  that  forthwith  they  yeelded.  Remnns,  p.  81. 

The  other  example  I  must  borrow 
from  Mr.  Todd. 

He  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  nidina,  the  pulse  of 
whose  soul  beats  but  faintly  towaroa  heaven, — who 
will  not  run  and  reach  his  hand  to  bear  up  hia 
temple.  Howell  on  For.  Trmels,  p.  S29. 

NIECE,  if  the  following  passage  be 
correct)  means  there,  a  relation  in 
general.  It  has  been  shown,  that 
nephew  sometimes  meant  a  grandson, 
or  more  remote  descendant.  See 
Nephew. 

Myself  was  from  Verona  banished. 
For  practising  to  steal  away  s  lady. 
An  heir,  aud  »Mce,aUy'd  unto  the  duke. 

TtDoQent.Ver^Yr,!, 

NIFLE,  s,  A  trifle.  Used  by  Chau- 
cer, Cant.  T.,  7342,  but  not  disused 
after  his  time.  From  a  Norman  word 
Nifle.  See  Kelham*s  Norman  Diet., 
and  that  perhaps  from  niflo,  a  drop 
hanging  at  the  nose.  Diet,  du  Fieux 
Langage,  vol.  ii.  We  find  in  a  pro- 
verb, given  in  Withals'  Dictionary, 
1616,  12mo, 

Mnnns  letidense,  as  good  as  nifles  in  a  bi^.      P.  636. 

Coles  has,  ''A  nijle,  titivilitium." 
Lat.  Diet.  See  also  Howell's  Lex. 
Tetr. 

Here  the  gn-ga-girles  single  it  with  his  neat  ntjies. 

ClilMs's  Cater-Ckar^  1631,  p.  19. 
The  subject  of  it  was  not  farr  to  seeke. 
Fine  wilts  works  mickle  matter  out  of  nifles. 

Misc.  Ant.  Angl.  in  Xs.  Prince,  p.  40. 
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NIPLING. 
former. 


a.      Trifling;    from     the 


For  m  poor  im/m/  toy,  ihat*t  wont  than  noUunc. 

Lmdg  MiuKmjff  £  S  b. 

A  niffling  fellow  is  Bometimes  said 
e?en  now,  in  contempt,  and  means 
probably  the  same.  The  expression 
is  current  in  Devonshire.  Niffy- 
naffy  may  have  a  similar  origin. 
tNIGARDISE.     Greediness ;  avarice. 

And  hence  it  appeared  plainely,  that  this  was  done 
npon  firaodulent  malice  ntiher  thiin  m(fardi*e. 

JutwtioMUi  Mareelli»M$t  1609. 

fNIGGISH.     Stingy;  mean. 

A  moai  nigguk  and  miaerable  man. 

CopUfs  WiU,  FiU,  und  Fmmcut,  161^  p.  180. 
Aaclepiao,  that  gredie  carie. 
By  fortune  fonnde  a  mouse. 


As_he  about  hit  lodeyng  lookt 

KenddlVs  FlotMrs  of  EpifframmtSt  1577. 


Within  hit  niggwu  bouae. 


And  yet  knowing  them  to  be  auche  nigeske  penny- 
lathera,  that  thev  be  sure  as  lone  as  they  live,  not  the 
worthe  of  one  iarthin|(e  of  that  heape  of  gold  shall 
oome  to  them.  Morrs  Utopia,  15&1. 

NIGGLE,  V.     To  trifle,  or  play  with. 

Tftke  heed,  daughter. 
Ton  niaaU  not  with  your  conscience  and  religion. 

Mau,  Bmp.  <^f  tkt  £ut,  t,  S. 

Also  to  squeeze  out,  or  bring  out 
slily : 

I  had  but  one  poor  penny,  and  that  I  was  obliged  to 
uiggk  out,  and  buy  a  holly  wand,  tograce  liim  tliroiuh 
the  streets.  Honeit  Wk.,  0.  Fl.,  iii,  42S. 

fNIGHTERTAILE.  Niglit-time.  Saxon. 

4.  And  that  yee  do  proride.  that  at  all  timet  con- 
renient  oovenable  watch  be  kept,  and  that  the 
lanthomea  with  light  bv  niakUrtaiU  in  old  manner 
accustomed  be  hanged  fortn,  and  that  no  man  go  by 
mgkter tails  without  light,  nor  with  riaard,  on  the 
peril  that  belongeth  tliereto. 

CaUhrop*s  Beports,  1870. 

NIGHT-MARE,  «.  The  fanciful  name 
for  that  oppression  which  is  some- 
times felt  in  disturbed  sleep ;  sup- 
posed to  be  a  demon,  or  incubus. 
For  the  derivation,  see  Todd.  Drayton 
has  poetically  made  queen  Mab  her- 
self  the  agent  in  it : 

And  Mub,  his  merry  queen,  by  night,' 
Bestrides  young  folks  that  lie  upright, 
(In  older  times  the  mare  thnt  hi^hi) 
Which  plagues  them  out  of  measure. 

Nympkidia,  p.  4SS. 

See  Mare. 

In  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
plays  we  have  a  spell  against  the 
night-mare,  which  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  lines  quoted  from 
E.  Lear : 

Have  at  you  with  a  niglit-spell  then  I 

St.  George,  St.  George,  our  lady's  knight, 
He  walks  by  day,  he  walks  by  night  i 
And  when  ne  had  her  found, 
He  her  beat  and  her  bound, 
Untill  to  him  her  troth  she  pliglit. 
She  would  not  stir  from  him  that  ni}cht. 

Mons.  TkomaSr'iy,  6. 


The  same  is  cited,  with  a  few  varia- 
tions, in  B.  Scott's  Discovery  of 
Witchcraft,  p.  48,  ed.  1665. 
NIGHT-RAIL,  «.  A  sort  of  loose  robe, 
or  pendent  vest,  thrown  over  the 
other  dress ;  still  in  use  in  the  time 
of  the  Spectator.  Kersey  explains  it 
as  a  sort  of  gorget,  or  whisk,  but 
erroneously.  They  were  sometimes 
very  costly.  Among  the  extravagances 
of  fine  ladies  are  mentioned. 

Sickness  feign'd. 
That  yonr  rngki^rmlt  of  forty  pounds  a-pieoe. 
Might  be  aeem  with  envy  of  the  viaitanta. 

Mas$.Cii9M»d.,ir,4. 

Addi&on  mentions  a  night-rail  in  his 
treatise  on  medals. 

iltM  Upon  her  toilet  lay  the  orerplos  of  her  com- 
plexion, m  the  print  of  three  red  fingen  npon  the 
comer  of  a  callico  mgktrail. 

Cikber,  Woman*s  Wit,  1697. 
tHere  every  night  they  ait  three  hours  foi  aale. 
With  dirty  makt-rail,  and  a  dirtier  tayl. 

Gould's  Poems,  1689,  p.  163. 
f  Q.  What's  the  necessary  stock  of  our  profession  ? 
J.  A  tatter'd  mgktrail,  a  red  top-knot,  and  a  pair  of 
French  ruffles,  but  one  smock,  and  a  clean  one,  every 
day ;  a  quartern  of  grounds,  a  paper  of  patches,  a 
pot  of  Tom-er-hill,  and  a  pennywortli  of  scochaueeL 

Tk*  Town  Misses  Cateckism^  17US. 


f  And  to  make  short  of  this  long  stozy, 
I'll  let  yon  see  the  inventory. 
Two  nigki'tails,  and  a  furbelow. 
To  t«mptyou  to  the  thing  you  know; 
A  gown  or  silk,  which  verv  odd  is, 
A  pair  of  stays  instead  of  bodies. 

Tkt  London  Ladies  Dressing  Soom,  1705. 

NIGHT-RULE,  s.  Night-revel,  or  rather 
night-work.  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr. 
Douce  agree  in  thinking  rule  in  this 
and  misrule,  a  corruption  of  revel ; 
but  misrule  clearly  does  not  mean 
mis-revel,  but  misgovern  ment,  or  mis- 
conduct ;  exemption  from  all  common 
rule  and  order.  Night-rule  therefore 
may,  I  think,  better  be  interpreted, 
such  conduct  as  generally  rules  in  the 
night. 

How  now,  mad  spirit  I 
What  nigkt-rttle  now  about  this  haunted  grove  ? 

Mids.N:Dr.,in,2. 

fNIGITING.  To  go  a  nigiting.  t.  e.,  to 
go  to  fetch  midwives,  nurses,  and 
gossips.  See  a  tract  called  Low  Life, 
1764.  p.  29. 

To  NILL.  Not  to  will,  to  be  averse 
to.  This  remnant  of  the  still  older 
language  remains  only  at  present  (if 
it  can  be  said  to  remain)  in  (he  phrase 
''  will  he  nill  he ;"  and  in  Shakespeare 
it  occurs  no  otherwise.  In  Chaucer  s 
time  there  was  nis  for  is  not,  nouid 
for  would  not,  &c. 
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And  wiD  jon,  tUn  yoa,  I  wOI  marry  70Q. 

Taw.  5ilr.,  ii,  1. 
Will  he,  niU  he,  he  goes.  Haml.,  v,  1. 

But  others  have  it  in  a  more  general 
way: 

I  taate  in  tou  the  same  affectioni 
13o  will  or  niUf  to  tmnk  tilings  good  or  bad. 

Catiline,  i,  8. 
If  new,  with  man  and  wife,  to  will  and  nill. 
The  self  same  things,  a  note  of  concord  be. 

Ibid.,Epiffr.,9S7. 
lien's  vaine  deUghts  are  wondrous  to  behold, 
For  that,  that  nature  mis,  nor  nature  aowes. 
They  take  in  hand  on  science  far  too  bold. 

Mirr./or  Magiatr..  p.  56. 
He  mid  the  regent  hence  dispatcht  in  many  daiee. 

Ibid,,  p.  487. 

Willy-nilbj  is  sometimes  said,  or  e^en 

written,  for  the  other. 

We  have  also  nilt  for  wilt  not : 

Or  oomeat  thon  to  work  me  grief  and  harm  Y 
Why  ttiU  thou  speak,  why  not  thy  face  disarm  ? 

Faitf.  TasM,  xviii,  81. 
tWhich  Fenthens  her  sonne  to  slay  could  bee  content, 
Because  hee  niUU  to  Bacchanalls  assent?' 

Miraur/or  MagislrateM,  1587. 
fWho  takes  a  thing,  m'ZKv  his  lord,  's  a  thief; 
Bat  what  ifs  lordess  in  that  act  be  chief? 

OwaCt  Spiffranu,  1877. 
tGifts  to  them  go,  none  from  them  come  again ; 
Then  I  niU  ask  them,  lest  I  ask  in  Tain.  Ibid. 

To  NIM,  for  to  steal,  is  pure  Sszon ; 
ntman,  to  take,  though  Dr.  Johnson 
goes  to  the  Dutch  for  it.  To  nim 
became  afterwards  a  familiar  term  for 
to  pilfer.  Hence- Shakespeare  called 
one  of  his  rogues  Nym* 

NINE-FOLD.  By  some  corruption  or 
licence,  apparently  put  for  ninc'foah, 
in  Lear,  iii,  4.  The  first  and  second 
folio  agree  in  the  reading. 

St.  Withold  (Yitalis)  footed  thrice  the  wold. 
He  met  the  night-mare  and  her  m$ufold. 

The  lines  are  probably  a  fragment  of 
some  old  ballad,  and  therefore  likely 
enough  to  be  corrupt.  The  folio 
reads,  '^Swithin  footed  thrice  the 
old."  Dr.  Farmer,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  read  oles  and  foles:  oles 
being  provincial  for  wolds,  Mr. 
Malone  says  it  means  nine  familiars. 
NIN E-HOLES,  s.  A  rural  game,  played 
by  making  nine  holes  in  the  ground, 
in  the  angles  and  sides  of  a  square, 
and  placing  stones  and  other  things 
upon  them,  according  to  -  certain 
rules. 

Playing  at  ooytet,  or  nine-kdUt,  or  shooting  at  bnttes. 

Hew  Custopu,  O.  PI.,  i,  266. 

Th'  unhappy  wags  which  let  their  cattle  stray, 
At  niH9-koU$  on  the  hewi  while  they  together  play. 

DrajfL  Pofyoli.,  xiv.  p.  VSO. 

Down  go  our  hooks  and  scrips,  and  we  to  nitu-hoUt 
m.  Ibid.,  Muses' glys.,vL 


Baspe  playes  at  nine-holes,  and  tis  known  he  gets 
Many  a  tester  by  his  game,  and  bets.  Herriek,  p.  178. 

NINE-MEN'S  MORRIS.  Evidently 
only  another  name  for  the  same  sport. 
The  plan  of  the  game  is  particularly 
described  and  illustrated  by  a  wood- 
cut in  the  yariorum  notes  on  the 
following  line  of  Shakespeare : 

The  iune'men*s  morris  is  fiU'd  up  with  mud. 

Mids.N.I>r.,u,%, 

I    am    inclined   to   think    that   the 
simpler  form  here  represented,  which 


m 


I  have  also  seen  cut  on  small  boards, 
is  more  like  the  rural  game  in 
question. 
NINE- WORTHINESS,  s.  Having  worth 
equal  to  that  of  the  celebrated  nine. 
See  Worthies-nine.  From  the  fame 
of  these  personages,  Butler  formed  this 
curious  title ;  meaning;  I  presume, 
that  his  hero  was  equal  in  valour  to 
any  or  all  of  those  nine.  Ralpho  thus 
addresses  him : 

The  foe,  for  dread 
Of  your  tdne-^ortkiness,  is  fled. 

iSriN;.,PartI,c.U,T.990. 

NINEVEH.  A  motion,  or  puppet-show, 
which  seems  to  have  been  more  famous 
than  any  other,  being  mentioned  by 
almost  all  the  authors  of  Ben  Jonson's 
time.  It  included  the  history  of  Jonas 
and  the  whale. 

They  say  there  is  a  new  motion  of  the  city  of  Nineteh^ 
with  Jonas  and  the  whale,  to  be  seen  at  Meet-bridge. 

Btery  Man  out  qfhis  tt.,  ii,  8. 

Seyeral  others  are  enumerated  with 
this  in  his  Barth.  Fair : 


O  the  motions  that  I,  Lanthorn  Leatherhcad,  have 


city 

the  rising  of  the  prentices,  and  pulling  down  the 
bawdy-houses  there  upon  ShroTC  Tuesday;  but  the 
Gunpowder-plot,  there  was  a  get-penny  I  1  have 
presented  that  to  an  eighteen  or  ta'enty-penny 
audience  nine  times  in  an  afternoou.        Act  v,  sc.  1. 

C.  Nay  by  your  leave  Nel,  Ninivte  was  better.  IT, 
Ninivie,  O  ibat  was  the  story  of  Joan  and  the  wail 
[Jonas  and  the  whale],  was  it  not  George? 

k  and  n.  Knight  of  B,  P.,  Ui,  1 . 

Again,  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  act  i. 

Yisus,  I  wonder  that  amongst  all  your  objects,  you 
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AieA  «  BOt  wH^  Fbtot  ideM^or  tlietlgbt  of . 
RmwA.  Babylon,  Undoa,  or  lome  Starbhdge-lair 
moMtcrt.  LiM0UM,  0.  PL,  v,  186. 

MINGLE,  i.  e.,  an  ingle^  or  mine  ingle, 
used  originally  in  a  very  bad  ftense, 
but  afterwards  more  commonly  in 
the  mere  signification  of  a  faYorite. 
We  have  both  forms  of  the  word  in 
the  speeches  of  the  same  wise  person- 
age (Asinius)  iu  Decker's  Satiro- 
mastix : 

Horace,  Horace,  my  tweet  ntii^I*  is  alvtyB  in  lebonr 
jrbeo  I  come;  tbe  nine  If  uses  be  hit  miowiret. 

Orig.  of  Dramm^  vol  iii,  p.  108 
I  Bflrer  tnr  miim  ingU  lo  auued  in  my  life  before. 

Jbid^  p.  118. 

And  paeeim, 

Wlien  hit  pone  Kinglet, 
Booiing  boyt  follow  et  't  Uil.  Tenren,  and  ningles. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  PL,  vi,  7U 

8ee  also  Lady  Alimony,  C  2  b. 
tNINNYBROTH.      A  popular   name 
for  coffee. 

How  to  make  coffee,  aliat  iiMiiy4r«M  .•  a  new  inveii- 
tion  of  buttering  turnept :  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread  to 
dance  aboak  the  table,  intermixed  with  profit  and 
delight.  Poor  Rokin,  1696. 

Which  makes  tome  taintt  low-teachen  chnae 
Mot  for  their  doctrine,  but  their  newt. 
Bat  when  they're  in  a  fit  of  xeaj. 
Their  wounded  oonsciencea  they  heal 
With  niimg-iroth,  o'er  which  tney  seek 
8omt  new  reticion  er'ry  week. 

Uudikrta  Bodinwtu,  Part  1, 1706. 

NIP,  9.    A  satirical  hit,  a  taunt. 

Will,  didst  thou  heare  thete  ladiet  to  talk  of  mee. 
What  ayleth  them  f  from  their  mippes  thall  I  nerer  be 
f^ee  ?  IteMOM  /-  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i,  182 . 

Xvphues,  though  he  perceived  her  oole  nip,  teemed 
not  to  can  for  it,  bnt  taking  her  by  tbe  hand,  taid. 

Bvok.,  D  8  b. 
tWherwith,  thought  the  flie,  I  have  geven  him  a  nyp. 

Htjfwood's  Spider  mnd  FUt^  1&66. 

2.  A  thief,  or  pick-pocket;  a  cant 
term: 

They  allot  such  eonntriet  to  thii  band  of  foiatt,  incfa 
townea  to  tbote,  and  inch  a  city  to  to  many  hm». 

DoektTt  Belm,,  tig.  H  S. 
One  of  them  it  a  nip,  I  took  him  in  the  two-penny 

SiUtfry  at  the  Fortune.       Soaring  0.,  0.  PI.,  ti,  113. 
r  chealers,  lifters,  nips,  foittt,  paggarda,  curbert, 
With  aU  the  devil's  blHck  iptard.  Ibid.,  115. 

Pimps,  iii^,  and  tints,  prinadot,  highway  ttanden, 
AU  which  were  my  fiunilian.     Honett  Ohott,  p.  SSI. 

To  NIP,  V.     To  taunt,  or  satirise. 

There  were  tome,  which  on  the  other  tide,  with 
epigrams  and  rymet,  nipping  and  qnipping  their 
fellowet.  Siowt't  Uist.  Lond.,  4lo,  1699,  p.  55. 

-fTo  NIP.    To  vex. 

These  co^tationt  did  to  nippt  hvm,  that  he  conld  not 
to  well  dissemble  his  groer.  Riekt^t  Farevell,  1581. 
Julina,  somethyng  nipped  with  thete  tpeechet.    nid. 

fro  NIP.     In  cant  language,  to  steal. 

Take  him  thnt,  and  he  it  in  the  inqnitition  of  the 
pnne  an  authentick  gyptie,  that  nips  yomr  hung  with 
a  canting  ordinance ;  not  a  murthered  fortune  in  all 
the  conntjy,  but  bleeda  at  tlie  touch  of  thit  malefactor. 

CU9eituuPs  Workt. 

fNIPPERKIN.    A  small  measure. 

By  that  time  we  hi^  lip'd  off  onr  mipperUn  of  my 
grannnmt  aqua  mirabilit,  our  airy  ladyt  grew  to  very 


■erearial.  they  no  kxnger  eonld  contain  their  fdgm'd 
modeaty.  LomdamSnAVi^ 

NIPPITATE,  9.  and  a.  A  sort  of 
jocular  epithet^  or  title,  applied  in 
commendation,  chiefly  to  ale;  but 
also  to  other  strong  liquors.  It  seems 
always  to  imply,  that  the  liquor  is 
peculiarlj  strong  and  good.  The 
derivation  of  so  whimsical  a  vord,  it 
is  perhaps  idle  to  inquire ;  but  as  it 
is  most  frequently  joined  with  ale,  I 
cannot  help  surmising  that  it  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  nappy, 
quasi  nippy-nappy. 

Well  fare  England,  where  the  poore  may  have  a  pot 
of  ale  for  a  penny,  freth  ale,  firme  ale,  napnie  ale, 
mppiUte  ale  Jfeaint  goet  to  W.,  B  9. 

Twill  make  a  cop  of  wine  taate  nippiUie, 

Ckmpman'*  Alpkomtms^  F  1. 
He  waa  heere  to-day,  air,  and  fil'd  two  bottles  of 
nippitato  tack.  Look  mbomt  yon,  K  b. 

And  ever  quited  himtelf  with  tnch  estimation,  az  yet 
too  test  of  a  onp  of  nippitmli,  hit  judgement  will  be 
taken  above  tbe  best  in  the  pariah,  be  hit  noae  near 
to  read  Lanokmm's  Letter. 

NIPPITATUM,orNIPPITATO.  Strong 
liquor;  a  mock  Latin  word,  formed 
from  the  preceding. 

We  thall  find  tome  shift  or  other  to  quendi  the 
scorching  heat  of  our  parched  thrutea,  with  the  he»t 
mppitatnm  iu  thit  towne,  which  it  commonly  called 
huffcap.  VIp.  FnhoOTi  Art  <tfFtatUry^  H  3. 

My  father  oft  wiU  tell  me  of  a  drink 
In  England  found,  and  mpitato  called. 
Which  dnveth  all  the  torrow  from  your  hearts. 
R,  Lady,  tU  true,  you  need  not  lay  your  lipa 
To  better  mpitato  than  there  is. 

B.^fl  Kmgkt  cfB.  P,  iv,  1. 
Then  when  this  mfmitatnm,  this  hufe  cappe.  as  they 
call  it,  this  nectar  of^  life,  is  set  abroach,  weu  ia  he  that 
can  get  the  aooneat  to  it,  aud  spend  the  moat  upon  it. 

Stubbet*M  JmU  of  Jkmm, 

Describing  church-ales. 
NIS,  V.    Is  not ;  formed  of  the  negative 
particle  and  ie:  as  nill,  nould,  &c. 
A    Chaucerian    word,    retained    by 
Spenser,  in  his  Ecloeues: 

Leave  mee  thoae  hillt  where  oarbrough  mu  to  tee. 
Nor  holy  buah,  aor  brere,  nor  winding  ditch. 

Skep.lMl.,JM»€,y,\^. 

Also  Sidney : 

For  nothing  can  indure  where  order  mt. 

Pemhr.  Are.,  p.  898L 

tNISEY,  or  NIZEY.     A  simpleton. 

To  crown  the  thow,  we  'ad  tumbling,  vaulting, 
llimick'd  by  Merry  Andrew  haulting; 
And  many  other  quaint  devicea. 
To  win  applaute  from  gapingftiMira. 

anditrtu  Reditins,  1707. 

And  thut  the  femalea  of  all  tiiet 

Go  in  the  devils  new  disguises. 

All  to  delude  fools,  fops,  and  atcM. 

Tke  London  Ladie*  J)re$riag  JKoom,  1705. 
So  onr  zealota  who  put  on  moat  sancti^'d  phyaes. 
That  their  looks  may  deceive  the  mora  credukmt 

Ntficf.  Tk*  GaUopor,  1710,  p.  1. 

NITER.    Seems  to  mean  a  smart  per- 
son, bat  wants  further  exemplifica- 
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tion ;    possibly    from    niitie,    quasi 
shiners.     See  Nittie. 

He  that  was  admired  by  niters  for  hii  robes  of  gallan- 
tnr.  Hoa  hu  lost  his  Pearl,  O.  PI.,  vi,  S82. 

tNlTID.     Brilliant.     Lat.    This  word 

occurs  in  Reeve's  Plea  for  Nineveh, 

1657. 
r^lTlIE  seems  to- be  used  for  splendid, 

shining,  as  if  from  nitidus^  Latin ; 

but  it  also  means  filthy,  from  a  nit. 

O  dapper,  rare,  complete,  iweet,  mttie  yoath. 

Marston*8  Satires^  Sat.  3d. 
Next  night  therefore  these  nittie  haxters  intend  with 
strong  hand  to  breake  his  glass  windows. 

Clitus's  Whimsies,  1631,  p.  134. 

NO.  Ironically  used,  to  signify  the 
contrary  to  what  seems  to  be  asserted. 

This  is  no  cnnnmg  qneen  1  'slight,  she  will  make  him 
To  think  that,  like  a  stag,  he  mis  cast  his  horns, 
And  is  grown  young  again.  Mass.  liondm.,  i,  8. 

See  Mr.  Gifford's  note  on  the  passage, 
and  the  article  Here's  no,  above. 
fNOCENT.     Injurious.     Lat. 

We  will  examine  wisely  what  the  foe  sent. 
And  whether  he  be  innocent  or  noeent. 

Taylor's  Wbrkei,  1630. 

NOCK,  «.  A  notch ;  most  commonly 
applied  to  the  notch  of  an  arrow, 
where  it  rests  upon  the  string;  or 
those  of  the  bow,  where  the  string  is 
fastened.  See  Minshew.  Hence  a 
Law  Latin  Dictionary,  dated  1701, 
has,  "  the  nock,  in  horn,  of  a  bow,  or 
arrow,  crena,  8e.  f."  Nick  is  only  a 
corruption  of  it. 

He  took  his  arrow  by  the  noete,  and  to  his  bended 

breast. 
The  oxy  sinew  dose  he  drew,  even  till  the  pile  did 

rest 
Upon  the  bosome  of  the  bowe. 

CJumm.  Horn.  II.,  p.  63. 
The  nodre  of  the  shaft  is  dtversely  made,  for  some  be 
great  and  full,  some  handsome  and  little. 

jisck.  Toxoph.,  p.  167. 
Be  sure  alwayes  that  yonr  stringe  slip  not  out  of  the 
nocie,  for  then  ail  is  in  jeopardy  of  breakinge. 

IHJ.,  p.  201. 
1 0f  the  diepe  is  caste  awaye  nothrnge. 
His  home  for  noekes,  to  haftes  go  his  Irane. 

A  lytell  Treaty se  of  the  Horse,  /■&.,  n.  d. 

2.  Also  a  man's  posteriors,  from  being 
cleft: 

Bat  when  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 

Off  dropH  the  sympatlietio  snouk    iTiufid.,  I,  i,  L  285. 

See  NocKANDRO. 
To  NOCK,  r.     To  place  the  notch  of 
the  arrow  upon  the  string. 

Then  took  he  np  his  bow 
And  nocVt  his  shaft.  Chap.  Horn.  IL,  p.  58. 

And  the  wild  Tartar  does  no  danger  feare, 
His  arrow  noekt,  and  string  drawn  to  his  eare. 

Heyw.  Pleas.  Dial.,  p.  280. 
God  is  all-safferance  here ;  here  he  doth  show 
No  arrow  noekt,  only  a  stringlesse  bow. 

EerneVs  Noble  NumJb.,  n.  23. 

**Noche  your  arrow,"  is  a  word  of 


command,  in  Grose's  Military*  Ant iq., 
ii,  275. 

2.  To  form  with  a  notch :  applied 
also  to  the  notch  in  the  bow  which 
receives  the  string  at  each  end  : 

Moreover,  you  must  looke  that  your  bowe  be  well 
nocked,  for  feare  the  sharpoesse  of  the  home  shcre 
asunder  tlie  string.  Asch.  Toxoph.,  p.  14I. 

NOCKANDRO,  s.  The  posterior  part 
of  man  ;  probably  a  burlesque  compo- 
sition of  nock,  a  notch,  and  the  Gn  ek 
hvhpos,  of  a  man. 

Blest  be  Dnicinea,  whose  favour  I  beseeching, 
B«scued  poor  Andrew,  and  his  nock-andro  from  breecli* 
ing.  Oayto7i's  Fest.  Notes,  p.  14. 

My  foul  nockandrow  all  bemeirded. 

Babelais,  by  OxeU,  vol.  i,  p.  194. 

See  Nock. 
fNODDIPOL.     A  fool. 

Fix  tandem  send  sUlidus.  I  now  yet  scarse  perceive 
it,  foole  that  I  am :  1  now  at  length  hardly  nnaerstand 
with  much  adoe,  whorson  nodipol  that  I  am. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

fNODDLE.     The  nape  of  the  neck. 

After  that  fasten  cupping  glasses  to  the  noddle  of  the 
necke.  Barrongh's  Method  of  Physick,  1624. 

NODDY,  s,  A  fool;  because,  says 
MinsheWf  he  nods  when  he  should 
speak. 

8.  She  did  nod,  and  I  sud,  L 
P.  And  that  set  together  is  noddtf. 
8.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it  to&^ether. 


take  it  for  your  pains, 
Ere  •    • 

The 


Two  Gent.  V„  i,  1. 


£re  Tou  come  hither,  poore  I  was  somebodv, 
lung  delighted  in  me,  now  I  am  a  noday. 


inoaay. 
Dam.  ^  Pith.,  O.  PL,  i,  174. 
As  we  find  of  Irus  the  begger,  and  Thersites  the 
glorious  noddie,  whom  Homer  makes  mention  of. 

Puttenham,  B.  i,  ch.  SO. 

2.  A  game  on  the  cards.  Mr.  Reed 
conjectured  that  it  was  the  game  now 
called  cribbage ;  but  merely  from  the 
knave  being  called  knave  noddy ^ 
which  it  is  also  at  One-and-thirty, 
and  other  familiar  games.  In  a  play 
of  Middleton's,  Christmas,  speaking 
of  the  sports  of  that  time  as  his 
children,  says, 

I  leave  them  wholly  to  my  eldest  son  Noddy,  whom, 
during  his  miaority,  I  commit  to  the  custody  of  a 
pair  of  knaves  and  one  and  thirty. 

Inner  TenmU  Mask. 

Now  pairs,  and  one  and  thirty,  belong 
to  the  game  of  one  and  thirty,  as  weU 
as  to  cribbage ;  but  in  a  passage 
quoted  from  Shirley,  it  seems  as  if 
fifteen  was  the  game  at  noddy : 

Ha  is  upon  the  matter  then  fifteen, 

A  game,  at  noddy.  Hide  Park. 

It  was,  therefore,  more  like  quinze^ 
which  has  fifteen  the  game,  in  other 
respects  the  same  as  one  and  thirty. 

Master  I^ankford,  yon  play  best  at  noddy. 

Worn.  JHUed  w.  E.,  O.  PL,  vu,  89S. 
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Here*  the  speaker  means  to  pun  on 
the  word. 

In  another  place  it  seems  as  if  twenty- 
one  was  the  game;  bringing  it  to 
vingt-un.  All,  however,  are  the  same, 
except  in  the  number  which  wins  the 
game: 

A  yonng  heire  is  a  ptmeiter  at  nodJy,  one  and  twenty 
naket  him  ovt ;  if  lie  have  a  flaali  in  his  hand,  expect 
him  shortly  to  shew  it,  without  hidinf;  his  cards. 

W.  SaltonstalPt  Ficturm.Ckar.  9. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was 
played  all  the  three  ways,  as  15,  21, 
and  3 1 ,  at  the  choice  of  the  players. 
It  is  not  noticed  in  that  learned  work, 
the  Complete  Gamester.  Noddy- 
boards  are  mentioned  by  Gayton, 
Pest.  Notes,  p.  340 ;  bat  tbey  could 
not  belong  to  this  game,  which  re- 
quired no  particular  board. 

tTo  descend  lower  to  more  familiar  examples,  I  hare 
knowne  a  great  man  very  expert  on  the  Jewc-harpe ; 
a  rich  heire  excellent  at  noday,  a  justice  of  the  peace 
skilful!  at  quoytes.  Taylor's  Worku,  1630. 

f  He  trains  oy  the  book,  and  reckons  so  many  postures 
of  the  pike  and  musket  as  if  he  were  counting  at 
noddy.  Oterhunf'e  Ckaraetere. 

tSoroe  folks  at  cards  and  dice  do  sit, 
To  lose  their  money,  and  tlieir  wit. 
And  when  the  game  at  cards  is  past, 
Then  fail  to  noddy  at  the  last.    Foot  BoHn,  17SS. 

NODG£COCK,«.  Simpleton.  Oi  noddy 
and  cock. 


This  poore  nodgeeoek  contriving  the  time  with  sweete 
and  pleasaant  woordes  with  his  dareling  Simpboroaia. 

Painter^  PaL  Pleus.,  i,  £  e  5. 


NODOCK,  9,  In  the  only  passage 
where  I  have  found  it,  appears  to 
mean  the  back  of  the  head.  It  is 
thus  employed,  speaking  of  the  va- 
rious fashions  for  the  hair  : 

An  entire  grove  of  haire  the  skull  did  shade ; 
Now  the  north  side  alone's  depriv'd  of  haire, 
And  now  the  south  side  appeares  only  bare ; 
Now  the  east  parts  the  froift  of  time  present, 
Whilst  the  blind  nodoek  wants  its  ornament  j 
Why  now  the  fore-part*s  bald,  &c. 

Bultoer,  Verse*  pre/,  to  Man  Tntntf.,  p.  1. 

By  the  east  parts,  he  evidently  means 
the  front  of  the  head,  which  in  this 
instance,  he  says  is  bushy,  like  the 
front  of  Time,  according  to  the  old 
verse, 

¥ronte  capillata,  at  post  est  occasio  calva. 

While  me  contrary  part,  the  nodoek, 
either  the  back  or  the  west,  is  unoma- 
mented.      Nodoek,   possibly,   means 
no-dock,  i.  e.,  having  no  tail. 
NOIE,  V.    To  hurt,  or  annoy. 

His  cat,  his  rat,  his  blood-hound  had  not  noted 
Such  liegemen  true,  as  after  they  destroyed. 

Mirr./orMaff.,46S. 

iTo  NOINT.     To  anoint.     Is  a  word 


of  not  nnfrequent  occurrence.     It  is 
thus  nsed  by  Chapman,  Odyss.,  iv. 
NOISE,  «.     A  set,  or  company  of  musi- 
cians. 

And  see  if  thoo  canst  find  Sneak's  noise :  mistress 
Tear-sheet  would  fain  hear  some  music. 

2Hen.irji.*. 

Heywood  has  alluded  to  this    very 
passage: 

we  shall  have  him  in  one  of  Sneak's  .«0u«,->with — 
will  Tou  have  any  music,  icentlemen?  Iron  Age. 

The  king  has  his  tmse  of  gypsies,  as  well  aa  of  bear- 
wards,  and  other  minstrels. 

B.  Jons.  Masq.  ofQfps^  n,  103. 
Have  you  prepared  good  music  P 
0.  As  fine  a  noises  uncle,  aa  heart  can  wish. 

B.  and  PL  Wttatsee,  W^  iii,  1. 
Press  all  noises 
Of  Finsbury  in  our  name.       S.  Jons.  Tale  q^  21,  i,  4. 
What's  your  fellow's,  whose  noyse  are  ^rou  7 
F.  fiuberi's  noyse,  and  please  you.    Kn.  in  Gmine,  H  3. 

It  is  abundantly  exemplified  by  Mr. 
Steevens,  in  his  note  on  the  passage 
of  Shakespeare.  Milton  applied  it  to 
a  heavenly  concert.  Ode  on  Solemn 
Music,  1.  18. 
But  it  was  also  applied  to  voices : 

On  the  south  side  was  appoynted  by  tiie  dtie  a  noyse 
of  ainginff  children. 

Passage  qfour  most  drmd  Soe^  p.  28 ;  NickoPe 
Progresses,  voL  i,  aheet  D  4b 

NOISED,  j9(ir^.  Played,  or  accompanied 
with  music. 

A  ptteme  ill  played  on,  accompanied  with  a  hoarse 
voice,  who  seemed  to  ring  maneer  the  muses,  and 
made  them  koke  the  way  of  the  m-moyeed  aong. 

NOLE,  «.,  or  NOULE.  A  head  Tas  in 
the  compound  ^'oddtfrnoti^,  &c. 

Then  came  October  full  of  merry  glee, 

Vor  yet  his  noule  was  totty  of  the  must 

Which  he  was  treading.       Spene.  F.  Q.,  VII,  Tii,  89. 

T  meane  the  bastard  Ia«'-brood,  which  can  moUifie 

All  kinds  of  causes  in  their  craftie  notes. 

Mlrr.Mmg^p.¥fI. 

NOLT,  V.  Know  not;  analogous  to 
niUy  and  nould,  &c.,  prefixing  the 
negative  to  the  verb.  Strictly  it 
should  be  n^ote,  which  is  contracted 
from  ne  toot,  not  know.  But  Fairfax 
has  written  it  nolt,  at  least  it  stands 
so  in  all  the  editions ;  perhaps  from 
some  mistake  as  to  its  origin  : 

But  loe,  (from  whence  I  noU)  a  (aulcon  eame^ 
Armed  with  crooked  bill  and  taknis  long. 

3usso  zriii  50 

NOMENTACK.  The  name  of  a  native 
Indian  chief,  who  was  brought  over 
from  Virginia,  which  country  was 
first  efiectually  colonized  in  1609; 
but  had  been  attempted  many  years 
before. 

Yes  sir,  of  Nomentaek,  when  he  was  here,  and  of  the 
prince  of  Moldavia,  &c.  B.  Jons.  JSpiceene,  ▼,  1. 

That  play  was  first  acted  in  1609,  so 
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that  probably  this  American  was  then 
a  recent  wonder. 
NONCE,  «.,  or  NONES.  Purpose,  or 
design  [occasion]  ;  of  doubtful  etymo- 
logy. Sufficiently  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Johnson .  Used  several  times  by  Shake- 
speare, and  still  provinciaily  current. 

I  have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonee^  to  inscnnce 
our  noted  outward  garmeott.  1  J£en.  If\  i,  2. 

Sometimes  written  nones : 

The  nuuke  of  Moukes,  devtied  for  the  nones. 

Mirr.  Mag.y  p.  515. 
And  cunningly  contrired  them  for  the  iume$y 
la  likely  rings  of  excellent  devise. 

I>rayt  Motet,  p.  1573. 
There  is  a  king  in  Chrtstendome,  and  it  is  the  king  of 
Denmarke,  that  sittfth  openly  in  Justice,  thrice  in  tlie 
weeke,  and  hath  doorea  kept  open  for  the  nonce. 

Latimer,  Serm.,  foL  116  h. 

NONINO.  A  kind  of  rustic  burden  to 
a  ballad;  equivalent  to  hey  nonny 
nonny,  of  which  it  is  only  a  variation. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nouino. 

As  yon  like  tV,  t,  S. 
These  nanxmos  of  beastly  ribauldry. 

I>rayt.  Eel.,  8,  edit.  1593,  sign.  C  3. 

NONNY,  or  HEY  NONNY,  NONNY. 
A  kind  of  burden  to  some  old  love 
songs,  as  that  in  S4iake8peare.  Such 
unmeaning  burdens  are  common  to 
ballads  in  most  languages. 

Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 

Into  hey  uonny,  nonny.  Much  Ado  ah.  No.,  ii.  S. 

Also    another    fragment,    sung    by 
Ophelia : 

She  bore  him  bare-fac'd  on  the  bier, 

Hey  ho,  nonny,  uonny,  hey  nonny.  HamL,  iv.  5. 

Therefore   used  by  some   writers   to 
signify  a  mistress,  or  a  love  passion  : 

lliat  noble  mind  to  melt  away  nnd  moulder. 

For  a  hey  nonny,  nonny.    B.  and  Fl.  Hum.  lAeuL,  iv,  8. 

It  appears  from  Florio's  Dictionary, 
that  the  word  had  not  always  a  de- 
corous meaning. 
NOONSHUN,  written  also  NUNCHION, 
«.  A  repast  taken  at  noon,  usually 
between  other  meals. 

Harvest  folks,  with  cnrda  and  clouted  crenme. 
With  cheese  and  butter  cakes,  and  cates  enow  — 
On  sheaves  of  come  were  at  their  noonskuns  close. 

Bronme,  Brit.  Fast.,  P.  2.  p  9. 

Nunchion  is  in  Hudibras.     See  John- 
son. 
NOONSTEAD,  s.     The  point  or  period 
of  noon  ;  from  steady  phice ;  as  girdle- 
steady  &c. 

Beyond  the  noonsteetd  io  hx  drove  his  teamf . 

Browne,  Br.  Past.,  P.  2,  p.  9. 
Such  as  high  hear'n  were  able  to  affright. 
And  on  the  noonsted  bring  a  double  night. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  V-  ^^S. 
Till  now  it  nlgh'd  the  noonstead  of  the  day, 
When  scorching  heat  the  gadding  herds  do  jmeve. 

md.,  1574. 
tMeridies  ....  Noonested,  or  midday.     Homcndator. 


NOORY,  or  NOURIE,  *.  A  boy,  a 
stripling;  conjectured  to  be  from 
nourisson,  French. 

And  in  her  arms  the  naked  noory  st  rain'd. 
Whereat  the  boy  began  to  strive  agood. 

Tunerv.  in  Ellis'  Spec.,  ii,  p.  152;  also  in 
Ckalm.  Poets,  p.  599,  a. 

NOPE,  *.  A  bull-finch.  "Rubicilla, 
a  bnll-finch,  a  hoop,  and  bull  spink, 
a  nope.^*  Merretfs  Pinax,  p.  176. 
One  of  many  provincial  names  given 
to  that  bird. 

The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the 
wren.  Drayt.,  xiii,  p.  915. 

To  philomel  the  next,  the  linet  we  prefer. 

Ana  by  that  warbling  bird  the  woodlark  pkice  we 
then. 

The  red-sparrow,  the  nopf,  the  red-breast,  and  the 
wren, 

The  yellow-pate.  Ibid.,  Polyolb.,  xiii,  p.  915. 

By  the  red-sparrowhe  probably  meant 
what  is  now  called  the  reed-sparrow. 
The  yellow-pate  is  the  yellow-hammer, 
NORGANE.     Norwegian. 

Moat  gracious  Norgane  peers.    AUt.  BngL,  B.  iii,  p.  71. 

The  kinjc's  and  Norgane  ladies  ship  was  tossed  to  the 

coast.  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

NORTH-EAST  PASSAGE.  Specula- 
tions  have  certainly  been  entertained, 
at  various  times,  for  finding  a  north- 
east passage  to  India,  round  the 
northern  extremity  of  Asia ;  but  the 
attempts  so  ably  made  by  Frobisher 
and  Davis,  under  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  company  set  up  under  James, 
had  all  the  iiox\Xi-west  passage  for 
their  object.  In  both  the  following 
examples,  therefore,  we  should  read 
only  north  passage.  In  the  first  it 
stands  so  in  the  quarto,  and  has  been 
restored  by  Mr.  Gifibrd  ;  in  the  se- 
cond the  verse  requires  it,  though 
printed  north-east  in  both  tbe  folios. 
The  common  editions  of  both  poets 
have  the  false  readine. 

I  will  undertake 
To  And  the  north-east  passage  to  the  Indies  sooner. 

Mass.  City  MadaM,ii,S. 
That  ererlasting  cassock,  that  has  worn 
As  many  servants  out,  as  the  north-east  passage 
Has  consum'd  sailors.    B.  and  Fl.  Tamer  Tamed,  ii,  2. 

fNOSE.  To  put  the  nose  out  o/joint, 
to  supplant  one  in  another's  favour. 

Who. . .  .was  Terie  well  assured  that  it  could  bee  no 
other  than  his  owne  manne  that  had  thrust  his  nose 
sofarre  out  ofjoynte.  Biehe's  Farewell,  1581. 

Standing  on  tip  toe,  looking  toward  the  door  to  behold 
a  rivali,  that  he  would  put  his  nose  out  ofjoint. 

Armin,  Nest  (^Ninnies,  1606. 
And  why  so,  I  pray  you,  but  that  you  love  him  better 
then  me  P  Ana  feanng  now  least  this  wench  which  is 
brought  over  hither  should  put  your  nose  out  the  joynt, 
eomniing  betweene  home  and  you,  and  so  have  such 
a  trimme  fellow  her  selfe.     Terence  in  English,  1014^ 
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To  wipe  any  ones  note  of  anything,  to 
rob  or  deprive  bim  of  it. 

J.  What  h«ft  thoa  don©  ? 

0.  1  have  ici««rf  th«  oU  mau  noses  of  the  money. 

Terenes  t»  Engltsk^  lol4. 
But  loe,  nowe  comeg  forth  the  very  destruction  of  our 
■ubatjuice :  who  wkinss  our  nosa  of  aU  that  we  should 

have 

Stnnee  children,  to  ripe  iUr  huskands  owns  ckiUrms 
«*»«  of  their  ahare  in  hi«  goods.  .    i«io 

Passenger  of  BemvottUOt  lolx. 

7\>  trtptf  ^A«  noee^  or  <o  nwe,  was  aUo 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  affront. 

8hee  waa  aoe  uose-wp'L  slighted,  and  diadainM, 
Under  honour's  clortk  aoe  cloaely  muffled. 
And  in  my  rare  projects  aoe  shuffled.  Rtfermee  lost. 
Dip.  And  1  must  tell  you  y'are  an  Hrrant  cockscomb 
To  tell  me  so.    My  daughter  fw*y  br  a  sjut ? 

Bandolph's  JeaUms  Levers,  1646. 

To  take  pepper  in  the  noee,  to  take 
offence.  * 

A  mHn  is  tetsty.  and  anger  wrincUes  his  noM,  such  a 
nmn  takes  pepper  in  the  nose. 

Optick  Giasse  of  Humors,  1689. 

Alas,  what  take  ye  pepper  in  the  nose 

To  sec  kins  Charles  his  colours  wome  m  pose  r 

"  Rump  Songs. 

NOSE  OF  WAX,  prov.  A  proverbial 
phrase  for  anything  very  mutable  and 
accommodating;  chiefly  applied  to 
flexibililT  of  faith. 

'  But  TOWS  with  yon  being  like 
To  your  religion,  a  mM«o/iwu,  /,    *   .  q 

To  be  turned  evcnr  way.         Mau.  Unn.  vomo.,  t,  ». 
As  the  judge  is  made  by  fHends.  bribed  or  otherwise 
affect  ed.  as  a  nose  of  vox.         Burton,  Iiilrod.,  p.  84. 
As  there's  no  rite  nor  custom  that  can  sh9W  it, 
But  i  can  soon  conform  myself  unto  it. 
Yea  of  my  faith  a  nose  ofufox  1  make, 
TliouKh  all  I  doe  seems  done  for  conscience  nM. 
*  Honest  Ghost,  If.  ii&. 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that 
the  similitude  was  originally  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who 
applied  it  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  on 
account  of  their  being  liable  to  various 
interpretations;  which  was  their 
argument  for  taking  the  use  of  them 
from  the  people. 

Sed  addunt  etiam  nmtttf  quoddam  non  aptissimnm: 
eas  C  S.  Scriptnras,  scU.]  esse  ^ooddammodo  ntuum 
eeretm,  posse  flnj^,  flectiqae  in  omnes  modos,  et 
omnium  instittito  insenrire.  ... 

JusUi,  Apologia  Seel,  Angl,  S  6. 

NOSB-THML,  ».  The  nostril;  the 
original  and  etymological  form  of  the 
word:  from  nosey  and  thirl,  a  per- 
foration, Saxon.  It  is  so  spelt  in  the 
first  editions  of  Shakespeare. 

Thai  flamet  of  fire  he  threw  forth  from  his  large  nose- 
tkntt,  Spens.F,Q.,hxi,99. 

Soem'd  to  make  them  fl^re 
Out  at  her  oyster  month  and  nose-thrils  wide. 

Brovmo,  Br.  Past.,  P.  S,  p.  16. 
Will  shine  bright,  and  smell  sweete  in  the  nose-tkrilU 
of  all  young  nonces.  l4/hf**  Buphues,  sign.  L 1. 

NOT,  negative  adv.     Used  for  not  only. 

Given  hoslUe  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the  presence 

Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 

That  do  diatribnte  it.  Sh.  Coriolan.,  in,  8. 


So  in  the  authorised  version  of  the 
New  Testament : 

He  therefore  that  despiaeth,  deepiscUi  jw/  men.  brt 
God.  ^  Tkeu.,  IT,  ». 

NOTE,  V.     Know  not;  from  ne  wot. 

Great  be  the  erils  which  ye  borc 
From  first  to  last  in  your  late  eiiterprisc. 
That  1  iw'/«  whether  praise  or  pitty  more. 

Spens.  P.  Q.,  I,  xu,  17. 
Such  manner  time  titer  was  (what  Ume  I  no'i) 
When  all  this  earth,  this  damme  or  mould  of  onra. 
Was  only  won'd  with  such  as  bcHSt  begot. 

Whose  flittring  gite  so  glimsed  in  mine  eyes. 
As  yet  1  noHe  what  proper  hew  it  bare, 
Ne  therewithal  my  wiu  can  wel  dense. 

Gate.  PhgUmene. 

I  am  not  certain  that  this  is  so  in  the 
original  edition, 
f NOTHING.  Used  in  several  phrases. 
**  Nothing  hath  no  savour,"  Howell, 
1659,  t.  tf.,  there  is  no  savour  in 
want. 

Flash,  when  thou*rt  drunk,  then  in  thy  own  conceit 
Thott'art  valiant,  wise,  great,  honest,  rich,  discreet. 
Troth,  Flash,  be  always  drunk !  for  well  1  know 
When  you  are  sober,  you  arc  nothing  so. 

^  Witts  Recreation*,  16W. 

He  did  his  message :  Jove  bid  him  sit  downe. 
As  nothing  moted  with  the  dismal  I  sounde.  . 

The  Neu>e  Metamorphosis,  1600,  Mb.,  i,  46. 
My  hearty  condcmnalioui  I  send  forth 
Uiito  a  crue  ofrascals  iwMi«ff  «wr/A. 

Taylor's  JTorka,  1630. 

NOTT,  for  notted,  shorn,  cut  dose,  or 
smooth;  from  to  nott,  to  shear  or 
poll :  which  is  from  the  Saxon  knot, 
meaning  the  same. 

Imagining  all  the  fat  slieep  be  met  to  be  of  kin  to 
the  coward  Ulisses,  because  they  ran  away  from  him, 
he  massacred  a  whole  flocke  of  good  notl  ewea. 

Metamorph.  of  Ajax,  Prologue,  y.  2. 
He  caused  his  own  head  to  bee  polled,  and  from 


thenceforth  his  beard  to  be  netted  and  no  idotc 
■haven.  Stow^s  AnnaU,  1»S». 

Sweet  Liiope,  I  have  a  lamb, 

Newly  weaned  from  the  dam, 

Ofthe  right  kind,  it  is  jw</«rf. 

Dragt.  Muses'  Blys^  Nymph.  2. 

Where  a  marginal  note  says,  "  without 
horns."  It  is  doubtless  the  old  term 
for  such  sheep  as  were  without  horns. 
It  is  to  be  found  also  in  Chaucer's 
Prologue,  in  the  character  of  the 
yeman.  See  Junius,  Minshew,  Baret's 
Alvearie,  Ray's  South  and  East 
Country  Words,  &c.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary, that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  mis- 
taken its  origin  in  Chaucer,   iv,  p. 

195. 
NOTtIpATED,  or  NOTT-HEADED,  a., 
from   the  above.      Having  the  hair 
close  cut. 

Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern  jerkin,  crystal  Jetton, 
nott-pated,  agat.ring,  kc.  1  Hen.  If,  u,  4. 

Only  your  blockheadly  tradesman,  your  honest- 
meaning  citizen,  your  nott-headed  oomitnr  gentle- 
man,  kc.  I^td.  Tears,  O.  PI.,  vi,  150. 
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Beardless  wheat  baa  also  been  called 
not  wheat.     See  Todd. 
NOVELL,  8.     News;  nouvelle,  French. 
Also  auything  new. 

We  iutreat  you  poneme  va  u'  th'  uopell. 

Hguw  ifM^/.  2Vae.,  C  4  b. 
[Tltey]  loving  novelU,  fall  of  affectation, 
Kecnve  the  mannert  of  eaeh  other  nation. 

Sgltrtter,  cited  by  Todd. 
tHe  voald  in  ship  again  depart  more  coontriet  for  to 

range. 
Among  the  heathen  for  to  view  luch  nmeU  as  vere 
stranfre.  Hutorw  of  Fortumatus. 

tNOVIST.     A  novice. 

Yea,  tell  ihe  boy  his  angry  father  cornea 
To  teach  a  novitt  both  to  die  and  dare. 

Mi^ortun$i  qfJrtkttr,  1587. 

NOUL.     See  Noll. 

NOULD.  Would  not,  ne  would;  like 
the  rest  of  that  class. 

For  grief  whereof  the  lad  n*<mU  after  Joy. 

Sgetu.  F.  O.,  I,  vt,  17. 

NOURICE,  or  NORICE,  s.  Nurse. 
French. 

The  nest  of  strife  and  ncmrice  of  delmte. 

ChseoyiWs  Workt,  1687,  tig.  V  7. 
A  norice 
Some  dele  ystept  in  age.  Ordin.,  O.  PL,  z,  S36. 

Our  isle  be  roaae  a  nourish  or  salt  tears. 

1  EeH.  ri,  i,  1. 

Mr.  Steevens  here  sufficiently  shows 
that  nourish  was  often  written  for 
Bourice  ;  which  destroys  Warburton*s 
conjecture  of  marish. 

f  But  putting  aside  flnttt- rie,  the  very  nonriet  of  Tices, 
set  Tonr  mind  upon  justice,  the  most  excellent  vertue 
of  all  others.  Holland's  Amlnianus  JUareel.,  1609. 

fTo  NOURRIE.     To  nurse. 

And  nourried  with  the  same  niiike  of  infidelitie  that 
their  prince  was,  trained  up  in  the  same  tchoole,  and 
fostered  witli  the  same  avre.       Knolles'  TurtSy  161U. 

fNOURRITURE.     Nourishment. 

Wliich,  as  in  all  other  sublunary  bodies  that  have 
inteniHll  principles  of  lient.uteth  to  transpire,  breath 
ont.iind  wastaway  through  invisible  pores,  bj  exercise, 
motion,  and  sleep,  to  m:ike  room  still  for  a  supply  of 
new  nourriture.  Jlowelts  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

NOVUM,  or  NOVEM.  A  kind  of  game 
at  dice,  in  which  it  appears  that  five 
or  six  persons  played.  Mr.  Douce 
says,  that  the  game  was  properly 
called  novem  quinque,  from  the  two 
principal  throws  being  nitie  KnAfive  ; 
and  that  it  was  called  in  French  quin- 
quenove,  Illuslr.  of  Sh.,  i,  p.  243. 
He  prefers  the  reading  of  the  old 
copies,  in  the  first  passage  cited: 
"Abate  a  throw  at  ftovum.*'  Frevost 
gives  this  account  of  it:  **Nom  d'un 
jeu,  qui  se  joue  k  deuz  d^s,  forme  de 
deux  mots  latins,  qui  signifient  cinq 
et  neuf.**     Manuel  Lexique. 

The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge -priest,  the  fool, 
and  Uie  boy — a  bare  throw  at  notitm. 

love's  L.  Z.,  V,  8. 


Change  yonr  game  for  dice ;  we  are  a  fall  ntimber  for 
novum.  [Namely,  1.  Spendall ;  3.  Scattergood;  S. 
W.  Batki  4t.  NinHihnmmer;  5.  Longfield;  6.  Staines."] 
Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  O.  PI.,  vii  46. 
tTbe  principal  nse  of  langrets  is  at  novum ;  for  so  long 
as  a  payre  of  bard  cater  treas  be  walking,  so  long  can 
you  cast  neitlicr  5  nor  9 ;  for  without  cater  treay 
o  or  9  can  never  come.  Decker's  BeUmaHy  1640. 

The  bard  cater  tray  was  the  contrary 
to  the  langret.    See  Langrst. 
fNOWNE.     A  familiar  corruption  of 
own. 

There  into  th'  hands  of  her  nawns  daddj 
Having  deliver'd  her,  thus  sayd  he. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1666. 

NOWS,  for  noose.   Crashaw,  quoted  by 

Johnson. 
NOWT,  «.     Cattle;  iot  neat. 

'  Goodly  nowt,  both  fut  and  bigge  with  bone. 

Churehyard  WortJdness  of  Wales. 

NOYy  9.y  for  annoy,  or  annoyance ;  per- 
haps only  an  abbreviation. 

Tis  not  the  want  of  anv  worldly  joy, 
Nor  fruitlessc  breed  of  lambes  procures  my  nof. 
Lodge's  Forbonius  ^Priseeria,  cited  Poet.  Dec.,  ii,  28S. 


So  also  the  verb  to  noy.    See  Todd. 
NOYANCB,  s*    Annoyance;   similarly 
formed. 

The  sinele  and  peculiar  life  is  boond. 

With  aU  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 

To  keep  itself  from  noyanee.  HamL,  iii,  8, 

A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnattea  do  him  molest. 

All  striving  to  inAx  their  feeble  stinges, 

That  from  iheir  noyatue  he  no  where  can  rest 

Spent.  P.  Q.,  I,  i,  83. 

See  also  Todd.     Spenser  also  has, 
several  times,  noyouM : 

But  neither  darknesse  fowle,  nor  filthy  bands. 
Nor  nowous  smell,  his  purpose  could  withhold. 

JP.  Q.,I.viil.40. 
tThat  be  so  troblesome  and  noyous  in  peace. 

More(s  Utopia,  16S1. 

fNUN.    An  old  name  for  the  titmouse. 

A  htle  titmouse,  called  a  nunne,  because  his  heade  is 
flUetted  as  it  were  nunlike.  Nomenelator, 

fNUNCION.  The  intermediate  meal, 
at  or  after  noon.     See  Noonshuk. 

His  ctmservea  or  cates,  when  he  hath  well  dined ;  his 
afternoones  nunciotu,  and  when  he  goeth  to  bedde, 
his  posset  smoaking-hote.  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 
When  then,  is  there  nothing  in  the  sacrament  but 
bread  and  wine,  like  an  hungry  nunscion  f 

Smith's  Sermons,  1609. 

N UNCLE,  9.  A  familiar  contraction  of 
mine  uncle;  as  ningle,  &c.  It  seems 
that  the  customary  appellation  of  the 
licensed  fool  to  his  superiors  was 
uncle,  or  nuncle,  which  is  abundantly 
exemplified  in  Lear,  act  i,  sc.  4  and  5. 
In  the  same  style,  the  fools  called 
each  other  cousin.  So  Gavton.  in 
telling  a  story  of  two  fools,  of  whom 
one  was  sent  to  find  the  other,  says, 
''  Fooles  are  soon  intreated,  especially 
the  servant  telling  him  that  his  coueen 
had     been     missing    many    daies." 
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Accordingly  he  goes  about,  calling 
eoe,coz.  Festivout Notes^ptige  \79. 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Pilgrim, 
when  Alinda  aisumcB  the  character  of 
a  fool,  she  usee  the  same  language. 
She  meete  Alphonso,  and  calls  him 
nuncU  ;  to  which  he  replies,  by  calling 
her  naunt :  by  a  similar  change  of 
aunt,  Pifgr.9  iv,  I. 
fNUNGEREL.     Perhaps  for  mongrel. 

With  the  white  starch  of  yonr  ^rmtwoMtmcj,  you 
wUI  siiffcn  the  weakeneMe  of  my  ^«^lc  and  hmber 
labours,  that  it  may  be  able  to  .taod  hkc  a  stout 
mastiffedogge.  against  the  opposition  of  idldetrac^nsf 

nmnffereU.  Ttij/tor't  Worka,  1680 

NUP,  or  NUPSON.    A  fool  j  of  doubt- 
ful origin.  .  ,  i , 

Tis  he  Indeed,  the  vttert  nup ;  yet  the  fo«y<»7»,2f 
exceediiiKly.  ^    .^         Unffua^O.^U^^lW. 

Who  having  matched  with  each  a  h^ww. 

B.  Jan*.  Devil  u  an  As9,  n,  X. 
I  say  Phantaatei  Is  a  foolish  transparent  guU ;  amere 
fanatic  nupton.  ,      ^^'"^"t*  ^;^i  *   *•     i 

I  find  this  word  m  Grose  s  ClassicnJ 
Dictionary,  &c.,  recorded  as  slill  in 

use. 
tNURlTURB.    Breeding. 

His  two  brf  ihren,    .    .    he  caused  to  be  brojght  np 
in  good  Muniun  and  vertaous  exercise,  nolinsh.,  10/  / . 

To  NUSLE,   or  NUZLE.     To   nurse; 
quasi  to  nursle. 

^rne  to  aU  wickedaew.  and  nnMin  «U  ej?-    ^^ 

And  muUd  once  in  wicked  deeds,  1  feard  not  to  offend. 

Promo*  /*  Com.,  u,  6. 
Ifrom  pacaniam,  wherein 
Their  uubeUeiing  souls  solong  had  nntUd  httn. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xxiv,  p.  11S«. 
Though  it  be  a  hard  thing  to  change  and  wter  the 
eriU  Sisposition  of  a  man,  alter  he  is  once  nusrli^f  ^ 

North**  Pint..  lUoO,  A- 


Villainy  '  North'*  Plut.,  lOoU,  A 

A  prodigaU  is  a  profuse  fellow,  pufl  up  with  affecU 
tion,  and  nu*Ud  in  the  same  by  vaine  glorie. 

^  Lenion**  Leagura,  Char,  19. 

Spenser  writes  it  notuled  : 

Whom,  till  to  rypcr  years  he  gan  aspyre. 

He  iwmW  up  m  life  and  manuera  wiJde.  , 

F.  Q.t  1,  VI,  28. 
♦This  Eutherins  being  prindpall  chambcrlaine,  now 
and  then  would  seeme  to  reforme  even  Julian  also, 
nuMtUd  and  engraffed  in  the  manners  of  Asia,  ana 
therefore  vaine  and  unconatant. 

Holland'*  Jnmianv*  MareeUtnui,  1609. 
tSurely  I  take  almost  every  one  to  be  of  that  quality, 
wherein  he  is  nu*Ud,  and  afterwards  taught  by 
another*  example.         Pa**enger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

tNUTGALL.   Anexcrescenceontheoak. 

Take  viueger  and  mnsterd,  ponder  of  pepper,  and 
pellitory  ol  Spainc,  and  the  cumcli  of  a  nutgaU,  and 
boile  tliem  all  together,  and  put  it  in  the  hollow  teeth. 

The  Pathway  to  Health,  f.  17. 

NUT-HOOK,  *.  Literally  a  hook  to 
pull  down  the  branches  of  nuts,  in 
order  to  gather  them. 

She's  the  king's  nut-hook,  that  when  any  filbert  is 
riue.  pnlls  down  the  bravest  boughs  to  his  hand. 

*^    *^  Match  me  in  LoiuUm,  Comedy,  1631. 

I  will  make  this  verse  like  a  nut-hooke,  like  a  nut- 
hooke^vkd  then  pull  downe— pull  downe  the  mooue 
^ilh  it.  Technogamia,  1, 1. 


0 

2 .  MeUpborically,  a  bailiff,  who  hooks 
or  seizes  debtors  or  malefactors,  with 
a  staff  or  otherwise :  ,  ,  „  ,^  ,. 

Doll  Tear^eets»yato  the  beadle.  2f«^*.  V^^aok 
Ton  lie  *  uen,  ir,T,9, 

1  will  «y  many-trap  wiUi  jon.  if  you  nm  the  ««^- 
kooki  humour  on  me.  Merry  w.  «/  ir .,  1, 1 . 

I  fancy  he  means,  if  you  try  to  bnng 
me  to  justice,  like  a  bailiff  or  beadle. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  name  also 
for  a  thief,  from  his  seizing  articles 
with  a  hook ;  but  I  see  no  direct 
example  of  it.  Cleveland  says  of  a 
committee-man,  

He  is  the  devil's  «u/.»oo*,  Uie  sign  with  him  is  always 
£  the  dutches.  CUr.  0/  a  Cwdry  Cnnn.  Man. 

NUTMEG.  A  gilt  nutmeg  was  a  com- 
mon  gift  at  Christmas,  or  festive 
times.  ^^    ,  ,.. 

J.  The  armipotcnt  Mara,  of  lances  the  almighty. 
Gave  Hector  a  gift.  » 

D.  A  gilt  nutmeg.  -*"  '*'•  ^^*»  ^'  *' 

And  I  wiU  give  thee——  .  

A  ^iW  .M/-.^.  and  a  race^ojr  gJJ^^^^  ^  ^ 

NUZZLE,  ©.,  for  nursle.  To  nurse. 
SeeNusLE.  ^  ^ 

These  noble  Saxons  were  a  nation  hard  and  etrong, 
On  sundry  Umds  and  seas  in  warfare  nuzzled  jong- 

Ihayt.  Poiy.,  xi,  p.  »o*- 

See  Todd  on  this  word.. 
NYAS,  «.     A  young  one,  a  cub.     See 
N1A8. 

Then  like  a  nya*-dragon  on  them  fly. 
And  in  a  trice  devour  them  grtfcdilv. 

Fiuaeuln*  Inoruwt,  p.  48. 

NYMPHAL,  8.  An  eclogue  consisting 
of  nymphs,  or  relating  to  them. 
Drayton's  Muses'  Elysium  contains 
ten  nymphaU,  and  the  argumente  to 
them  are  in  this  style : 

This  nymphal  of  delight  doth  treat, 

Choioe  beauties,  and  proportions  neat       ^  ^^ 


0. 


0,  *.  This  single  vowel  for  some  time 
enjoyed  the  dignity  of  being  used  as 
a  substantive. 

1.  To  signify  anything  circular,  as 
the  stars,  or  round  spots  of  any  kind, 
spangles,  &c. : 

Fair  Helena,  who  more  ennlds  the  night, 
Than  all  these  fiery  0'*  and  eyes  of  hght. 

Mtd*.  iv.  Dr.,  in,  x. 
Tlie  purple  canopy  of  the  earth,  powderd  over  and 
beset  with  silver  oe'*,  or  rather  an  axure  vault,  Sc. 
beset  wiin  "^^^^^^  ^^^  1^33^  ^^ed  by  Steevens. 

In  D'Ewes's  Journal  is  mentioned  a 
patent  to  make  spangles  and  o*es  of  . 
gold.    Toilet,  ibid.    It  seems  to  have 
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been  a  common  name  for  a  Bpangle. 
See  Bacon,  cited  by  Todd.  Also  for 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  Ant.  and 
Cleop.,  V,  2 ;  the  circle  of  a  theatre. 
Hen.  V,  i.  Chorus.  Also  for  spots  in 
a  person's  face,  L.  L.  L.,  v,  1. 

2.  For  a  lamentation,  or  exclamation 
of  sorrow : 

Why  sltould  yon  faXl  into  bo  deep  an  0. 

Mom.  I"  Jul.,  iti,  8. 
And  0  ahall  end  I  hope.  Tw^^lk  N.,  ii,  8. 

Like  to  an  0,  the  cbarncter  of  woe. 

Hjfmen's  THumpk,  cited  by  Steereni. 
With  the  like  clMraour,  and  confused  0, 
To  the  dread  shock  the  desp'rate  armies  fro. 

J>rayl.  Banms'  Wars,  ii,35. 

3.  For  the  arithmetical  cipher,  called 
by  the  French  zero: 

Mow  thou  art  an  0  without  a  figure.  Lear^  i,  4. 

Consequently,  worth  nothing;  the 
Fool  adds, 

I  am  better  than  thou  art  now;  I  am  a  fool,  thou  art 
nothing.  iind. 

0  YES,  for  oyez^  the  usual  exclamation 
of  a  crier,  is  used  in  the  following 
passage  as  a  substantive,  in  the  sense 
of  exclamation. 

Go  whose  bright  crest.  Fame,  with  her  loud'st  Oyw, 
Cries,  this  is  he.  Tro.  ^  Creu.^  iv,  6. 

Fairy,  hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  0  y«$, 

Merr.  W.  of  W.,  ▼,  6. 

OAF,  «.  A  fool.  This  word,  which  is 
hardly  enough  disused  to  r^^quire 
insertion  here,  is  well  illustrated  and 
exemplified  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

tOAKS,  FELLING  OF.  A  popular 
term  for  sea-sickness. 

The  word  sipifieth  to  bee  provoked,  or  to  hare 
apetite  or  desire  to  vomit  prnperlv  upon  the  sea,  or  in 
a  ship.    They  call  it  felling  ofoakes  merille. 

mikak*  JHetionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  39. 

fOAR.  He  loves  to  have  an  oar  in 
every  one's  boat,  i.  e.,  he  likes  med- 
dling with  other  people's  business. 
Howell,  1659. 

Lodge  for  his  oare  in  ewry  paptr  hoati^ 
He  uiHt  turnes  over  Galen  every  day. 
To  sic  and  simper  Euphues  legacie. 

Return  from  Pemassus^  1606. 

tOATS,  WILD.  A  term  applied  com- 
monly to  a  very  extravagant  fellow. 

The  tailors  now-a-days  are  compelled  to  ezcoidtate, 
invent,  and  imagine  diversities  of  fashions  for  apparel, 
that  thejr  niHy  satisfy  the  foolish  desire  of  certain 
light  brains  and  wild  oaU,  which  are  altozether  given 
to  new  fangleness.  Becon's  Worh,  ed.  i843,  p.  804. 
Well,  go  to,  vnld  oatsi  spendthrift  1  prodigal ! 

Haw  a  Man  may  chute  a  Good  fflfe,  1608. 

OAT-MEAL,  s.  Seems  to  hsve  been  a 
current  name  for  some  kind  of  profli- 
gate bucks,  being  mentioned  with 
the  Roaring  Boys,  in  a  ballad  by  Ford 
or  Decker : 


Svanrer  iu  my  pot-meals, 
D— n  rae's  rank  with. 
Do  mad  prank  with 

Boaring  boys  and  oaimeals» 

Sun's  Darling,  i,  1. 

No  trace  of  this  odd  appellation  has 
yet  been  found,  except  that  the  author 
of  a  ludicrous  pamphlet  has  taken 
the  name  of  Oliver  Oat-meale.  See 
Weber's  Ford,  ii,  335. 
OATH.  A  burlesque  one,  like  that 
administered  by  old  custom  at  High- 
gate,  was  a  species  of  humour  prarc- 
tiaed  on  other  occasions.  In  Gam- 
mer 6urton*s  Needle,  the  Bayly  ad- 
ministers this  oath  to  Diccon : 

Thou  Shalt  take  an  otke  of  Hodge*s  leather  breache. 
First  for  master  doctor,  upon  paine  of  his  curse. 
Where  he  will  pay  for  all,  thou  never  draw  thy  pune. 
Aiid  when  ye  meete  at  one  pot,  he  shall  have  the  first 

pull; 
And  thou  shalt  never  offer  him  the  cup  but  it  be  full. 
To  good  wife  Chat,  thou  shalt  be  swome,  eve^on  the 

same  wyse. 
If  she  refuse  thy  money  once,  never  to  offer  it  twise, 

&c.  &c.  O.  PI.,  ii,  74. 

OBARNI,  a.  A  liquor  apparently  fac- 
titious, and  composed  of  some  pre- 
paration of  mead,  with  the  addition 
of  spices. 

Carmen 
Are  Kot  into  the  yellow  starch ;  and  chimney  sweepen 
To  their  tobacco  and  strong  wateis,  hum, 
Heath,  and  obarni.  Devil  is  an  Au,  i,  1. 

With  spiced  meades  (wbolsome  but  dear), 
As  meade  ohams,  and  meade  cherunk, 
And  the  base  quasse,  by  pesants  drunk. 

Fynutfco,  or  RuHne  Redcap,  cited  by  Qifford 
in  B.  Jons.,  vii,  241. 

Qu.  Can  quasse  have  any  reference  to 
the  drug  now  called  quassia?  Obarni 
seemed  likely  to  be  Welch,  being 
joined  with  mead,  or  metheglin ;  but 
on  consulting  Welch  dictionaries,  no 
such  word  appeared. 
tOBDURE.    To  become  hard. 

Sencelesse  of  good,  as  stones  they  soone  ohdurt. 

Hejfwood^s  Troia  Britaniea,  1809. 

fib  OBFUSCATE.  To  obscure.  Used 
also  as  an  adjective,  dull,  obscure. 

S.  The  daughters  beautie  is  the  mothers  glory;  light 
becomes  more  obfuscate  and  darke  in  my  bands,  and 
in  yours  it  doth  atchieve  the  greater  blaze. 

Passenger  ofBenvenulo,  1619. 
It  is  liard  to  digest,  obfuscates  the  sight,  generates 
bad  humours,  it  hurts  the  head.  Ibid, 

OBIT,  *.  A  funeral  celebration,  or 
office  for  the  dead ;  from  the  Latin 
verb  obiit,  he  died.  Sometimes  an 
anniversary  celebration  in  honour  of 
the  dead.  Coles  has,  "An  obit, 
[funeral  obsequies]  epicedium,  fera- 
liorum  dies  anniversarise,"  &c. 

The  Queene  enterde,  and  ohit  kept,  as  slie  in  charge 
did  give.  Warner's  Jib.  Bn.,  B.  ii,  4? 
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M y^eire,  my  tc«iti«  fciendi.  wffl  with  my  detrett 

blood, 
Kcepeo*i<*  to  yonrliappie  ghost  ct.  _ 

WQl  not  my  bitter  banninn.and  tad  plaints,  Sx. 


Prevail,  thou  {tloriooa  briKiit  lanipr  ofthe  day. 
To  cause  thee  keep  an  obi  I  for  their  soules. 
And  dwell  one  montbe  with  the  Antipodes. 

JJeatk  qf  Rob.  S.  of  Hwnt.,  L 1. 

OBLATRATION,  *.  Barking  at ;  obfa- 
tro,  Latin.  Met.  Railing  at  any  one. 
T.  Churchyard  wrote  what  he  euti- 
tied,  "A  playn  and  final  confutation 
of  Camera  corlyke  [cur-like]  obla- 
tration"  Life  of  Churchyard,  by 
G.  Chalmers,  p.  12.  Mr.  C.  shows 
that  the  word  was  acknowledged  by 
most  of  our  old  dictionaries.  With 
many  other  Latinisma,  it  has  been 

disused. 
fOBLECTATION.     Taking  delight  in. 

The  third  in  obleetation  and  fmition  of  pleasures  and 
maiiton  pastimes.    Nortkbrooke  against  Dicing,  1677. 

tOBLIG££. 

Ther's  not  aa  art  but 'tis  an  o»/y«.        _    .    ,^^^ 
Auptiallt  qfFeUu*  and  Tketis,  loM. 

+OBNOXIOUS.     Exposed  or  liable  to. 

As  I  am  a  man  to  honour,  I  have  broncht  him  socces- 
■ively  off  from  a^wupilred  of  these^  to  the  perrill  of  my 
life,  and  yet  am  dayK  obnoxiotu  to  new  assaults  for 
him.  MamyoM,  Fine  Companion,  16SS. 

OBS  AND  SOLS.  A  quaint  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  words  otjectiones  et  solU' 
Hones,  being  frequently  so  contracted 
in  the  margins  of  books  of  contro- 
versial divinity,  to  mark  the  transi- 
tions from  -the  one  to  the  other. 

Bale,  Erasmus,  &c.,  explode,  as  a  vast  ocean  of  obs 
and  soU,  school  divinity;  a  labyrinth  of  intricable 
questions.  BnrUm,  Anat.  to  the  Reader,  p.  70. 

The  youth  is  in  a  wofull  case ; 

Whilst  he  should  give  us  sole  and  oW, 

He  brings  us  in  some  simple  bobs, 

And  fathers  them  on  Mr.  Hobs. 

Loyal  Songs,  vol.  h,  p.  217. 

Hence  Butler  has  coinea  the  name 
of  Ob-and-Sollers,  for  scholastic  dis- 
putants : 

To  pass  for  deep  and  learned  scholanii 
Although  but  paltrr  Ob-and-SoUers : 
As  if  th'  unseaBonu>le  fools 
Had  been  a  coursing  in  the  schools. 

iriM/t^..ni.ii,lS4l. 
tMinerva  does  not  all  her  treasures  rivet 
Into  the  semes  of  obs  and  sols. 

WhUing's  Albino  and  BelUuna,  1638. 

OBSCENOUS,  a.     Obscene,  indecent. 

Were  both  okscenous  in  recitall,  aud  hurtfull  in 
example.  Harinat.  Apolog.  of  Poetr.,  p.  10. 

~ md  no  okscenous  phrase. 

Ibid. 


Absorbed  in  funeral  grief: 

My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  foneral  bell. 
And  so  obsfonious  will  thy  father  be. 
Sad  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  nrar^ 
As  Priam  wits  for  all  his  vshaut  sons. 

S  Hen,  VI,  ii,  6. 
How  many  a  holy  and  oksequions  tear. 
Hath  deiir  rrligious  love  stoln  from  mine  eye. 
As  interest  of  the  dead.  Slakesp^  Sonmet  SI. 

OBSEQUIOUSLY.     In  celebration  of  a 
funeral. 

While  I  awhile  ohsfowonslg  lament 
Th'  untimely  fall  ofvirlaous  Lancaster. 

OBSEQUY,  s.    Obsequiousness. 

Cur's  had  rather  be 
Cf  nsur'd  by  some  for  too  much  ohstfnf. 
Than  tax'd  of  self-opinion. 

Massing.  Baskf.  Lpver,  ProL 
Tis  true,  that  sway'd  by  stronx  ncccsmiy, 
I  am  enforc'd  to  eat  my  careful  bread 
With  too  much  otoyicy.       B.  Jons,  t'olp.,  iii,  3. 


Yet  with  modest  words,  and  no  okscenous  phrase 


OBSCENOUSNESS,  s.     Obscenity. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  ribaldry  or  obscenousness.  Ibid. 

OBSEQUIOUS,   a.      Belonging    to    a 
funeral,  or  obsequies. 

And  the  survivor  bound ' 
In  Alisl  obligation  for  some  term 
To  do  (Afcqnious  woiNm.  Aun/.j  i,  2. 


OBSERVANT,  *.  A  person  who  ob- 
servea ;  an  obsequious  attendant. 

Tlian  twenty  silly  ducking  obsenants. 

That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Leew,  ii,  3. 

OBSTACLE,  for  obstinate.  Intended 
as  a  blunder  of  ignorance. 

Fie,  Joan!  thou  wilt  be  so  oftrtoels. 

I  Hen.  71,  t,  S. 

OBSTRUCT,  *.  Obstruction  ;  a  conjec- 
tural reading  proposed  by  Warburton, 
instead  of  abstract,  in  the  following 
passage,  and  adopted  by  the  later 
editors. 

Which  soon  he  granted. 
Being  aa  obstruct  tween  his  lust  and  him. 

Ant.  4r  Cleop.,  m,  6. 

The  emendation,  however,  has  been 
doubted,  and  abstract  defended. 
'\To  OBTEST.   To  implore ;  to  beseech. 

"therein  I  have  to  crave  (that  nothing  more  hartily  I 
can  obtest  than)  your  friendly  acceptance  of  the  same. 

1  humblie  <^ttsl  your  friendlie  countenance, 

and  be  my   strong   bulwarke   against  the  fuming 
freates  ana  belching  ires  of  saucie  sicophants. 

Nortkbrooke  against  Dicing,  U77. 

Also  written  obtestate: 

Dido  herself  with  sacred  gifts  in  hands. 

One  foot  unbound,  cio&thes  loose,  at  th*  altar  stands, 

Beadle  to  die,  the  gods  she  obtcstates.  

Virgil,  bg  Vicars,  1683. 

OOGAMY,  or  OCKAMY,  *.  A  com- 
pound metal,  meant  to  imitate  silver; 
a  corruption  of  the  word  alchemy. 
Skinner  says,  "Metallura  quoddam 
niistum,  colore  argenti  eemnlum,  sed 
vilissimum,  corruptum  iL  nostro  al-- 
chytny" 

Pilchards— which  are  but  countcrfets  to  herring,  as 
copper  to  gold,  or  oeiamie  to  silver. 

Nash's  Lenten  Stupe,  Harl.  Misc.,  vi,  165. 
The  ten  shillings,  this  thimble,  and  an  oceamy  spoon 
from  some  other  poor  sinner,  are  all  the  atonement 
which  is  made  for  the  body  of  sin  in  Londmi  and 
Westminster.  StceU,  Gma-dian,  Mo.  86. 

See  Alchymy. 
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fOCCASION.     Need;  business. 

He  mukcs  his  tioie  an  accompt^uit  to  his  memoric, 
and  of  the  hamonrs  of  men  weaves  a  net  for  occasion  ; 
the  inqnisitor  most  looke  through  his  judgement,  for 
to  the  eye  oneljr  he  is  not  visihle. 

Overbury's  New  and  Ckoise  Characters,  1616. 
Though  'twas  the  multiplicity  of  his  occasions  often 
hindered  him  from  coming  home  betimes,  shce'd 
scottid,  and  say  his  drunken  companions  had  made 
him  stay  bowzing  in  some  scurvy  cabaret. 

History  ofFranciotij  1666. 

tOCCUPATION.     Trade.     Tenure  or 

occupation  in  old  leases. 
OCCUPANT,  *.  (from  the  indecent  sense 

of  the  following  word).    A  prostitute. 

He  with  his  occupant 
Are  cling'd  so  close,  like  dew-wormes  in  tlie  mome. 
That  he'll  not  stir.  Marston's  Satires. 

Whose  senses  some  damn'd  occupant  bereaves.    Ibid, 

OCCUPY,  [sensu  obsc]  To  possess, 
or  enjoy. 

These  viliains  will  make  the  word  captain,  as  odioos 
as  the  word  occupy.  8  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

Groyne,  come  of  aye,  his  state  sold  out  of  hand 
For  's  wliore:  Groyne  still  doth  oecvpy  hislind. 

B.  Jons.  Epigr.,  117. 
Mauy.ont  of  their  own  obscene  apprehensions,  refuse 
proper  and  fit  words,  as  occupy,  nature,  and  the  tike. 

Ibii.,  lAseoperies,  vol.  vii,  p.  119. 

It  is  SO  used  also  in  Rowley's  New 
Wonder,  Anc.  Dr.,  ?,  278. 
[To  use.] 

ilnke  made  of  soote,  sueh  as  printers  oeeupie. 

Nomenelator,  1S86. 

tOCCUPIER.    A  merchant. 

Waste  paper,  or  other  stoffe,  wherein  occupiers  wrap 
their  severall  wares.  Nomtnclator,  1585. 

OD'S-PITIKINS.  A  diminutive  adjura- 
tion,  corrupted  from  GocTgpity,  quasi 
Gocts  little  pity, 

Od's-pitikhvl  can  it  be  six  miles  yet      Cymi^  !▼,  8. 

It    occurs    also    in    other    dramatic 
^writers,  as  in  Decker  and  Webster's 
Westward  Hoe,  and  the  Shoemaker's 
Holiday,  referred  to  by  Steevens. 
ODD,  adj.    The  only  one. 

For  our  time,  the  odd  man  to  perform  all  things 
perfectly,  whatsoever  he  doth,  and  to  know  the  way 
to  do  t  hem  skilfully,  whensoever  he  list,  ia,  in  my 
poor  opinion,  Jocamss  Sturmius. 

Ascham^  SckoUmaster,  p.  184. 

f  ODD.     Peerless ;  without  an  equal. 

The  servants  al  do«obbe  and  howle  with  shrill  and 

heavy  crres, 
Beweeping  Hector  thus  they  say:    On  this  odde 

knighte,  alacke  I 
We  never  shall  set  eye's  again. 

A.  HaWs  Homer,  1581,  II.,  vi. 
1  cried  out,  envying  IHrgila  prosperitie,  who  gathered 
of  Homer,  tlmi  he  had  fallen  into  the  oddest  mans 
luuids  that  ever  Englaml  bred.  JHd.,  Freface. 

ODE,  or  OADE,  *.  A  peculiar  ortho- 
graphy, for  wood,  the  herb  used  in 
dying.  Coles  has,  "  oad  to  dye  cloth, 
glastum." 

Must  rel'^h  all  commoditiea  alike,  and  admit  no  diffe- 
rence between  ode  and  f^rankincense. 

B,  Jons.  Poetaster,  ii,  1. 


ODIBLE,  a.  Hateful ;  from  the  Latin. 
Exemplified  by  Todd  from  Bale. 

ODLING,  s.  The  meaning  of  this  word 
has  not  yet  been  discovered,  though 
it  must  have  some  relation  to  tricking 
and  cheating.  It  occurs  only  in  B. 
Jon  son's  description  of  the  character 
of  Shift,  prefixed  to  his  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour.  He  describes 
him  as, 

A  thread-bare  shark ;  one  that  never  was  a  soldier, 
yet  lives  upon  leudings.  His  profession  is  skelderiug 
and  odlinffi  his  bank  Paul's,  and  his  warehouse  Pict- 
liatch. 

Mr.  Giiford  says,  *'0f  odling  I  can 
say  nothing  with  certainty,  having 
never  met  with  the  word  elsewhere." 
Ibid. 
(EILIAD,  s.  A  glance  of  the  eye,  an 
ogle;  from  oeillade,  French.  Thus 
the  commentators  agree  to  write  this 
word,  which  was  variously  misspelt 
in  the  early  editions  of  Shakespeare. 
See  Eyliad. 

I  know  your  lady  doea  not  love  her  husband; 
I  am  sure  of  that  j  and  at  her  late  being  here, 
Slie  gave  strange  eeiliads,  and  most  speaking  looks, 
To  noble  Edmund.  ^    Lear,  iv,  6. 

Mr.  Steevens  found  the  word  in  Greene 
also: 

Amorous  glances,  smirking  oeiliades. 

Disputation  between  a  He  and  She  ConeycaUker. 

OF  was  very  anomalously  used  in  some 
ancient  phrases ;  as,  of  bless  beseech, 
for  "whom  I  pray  to  bless." 

1  blesse  thee  in  his  blessed  name,  whom  I  of  blesse 
beseech,  Warner,  Alb.  Bng.,  p.  105. 

So  command  of: 

His  ghost,  whose  life  stood  in  thy  light,  commasUeth 
me  cfayde.  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

That  is,  commands  me  to  give  him  aid. 

I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance. 

Mids.N.Dr.,m,\. 

See  the  instances  there  quoted  by 
Steevens. 

I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  <2^  pardon. 

Merch.  Venice,  fv,  1. 

Also  the  examples  quoted  at  As  you 
like  it,  V,  4. 

And  wills  me  that  my  mortal  foe  I  do  beseke  of  grace, 

Surrey,  on  False  Affect.,  ^e, 

"  Of  pardon  you  Ipray^^  occurs  very 

often  in  Spenser. 
OF  ALL  LOVES.     By  all   means ;  a 

most  earnest  form   of  intercession* 

See  Loves. 
OFFICES,  plur,  n.   The  parts  of  a  house 

appropriated  to  the  servants.     This 

sense  is  by  no  means  disused,  but  yet 

has  been  disputed  by  modem  com- 
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mentators.  The  lower  parts  of  Lon* 
don  houses  are  always  called  the 
officer :  Dor  is  it  confined  to  London, 
as  eYery  advertisement  for  the  sale  of 
a  mansion  will  show. 

The  king's  abed ; 
He  hatli  been  in  niiutun]  plemurr,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largeaa  to  your  offitet.     ITmI.,  ii,  1. 

This  is  the  original  reading,  for  which 
some  ha?e  absurdly  proposed  officers. 
Largess  was  given  to  servants,  not  to 
officers. 

Alnrk,  and  what  iball  good  old  York  there  lee, 
But  emuty  lodidngs  and  anrurnish'd  walla, 
Unpeopled  offieet^  untrodden  ttouea.       Biek.  11,  i,  S. 

That  is,  a  complete  picture  of  desola- 
tion. Rooms  untenanted  and  un- 
furnished, offices  without  attendants, 
and  the  very  stones  untrodden.  Thus 
also: 

When  all  our  officet  hare  been  oppreaa*d 

With  riotooa  feeders.  TiaMtt,  ii,  8. 

The  speaker  mesns  to  say,  that  the 
offices  below  were  full  of  riot,  while 
the  apartments  above  were  occupied 
with  ruinous  luznries.  As  the  only 
doubt  respecting  this  word  has  refer- 
ence to  the  interpretation  of  Shake- 
speare, it  is  sufficient  to  bring  his 
several  passages  together,  to  clear  up 
the  meaning  of  them  all.  See 
Feeders. 
OFFSPRING.  Very  peculiarly  used 
for  origin. 

Nor  WHS  her  princeW  off-tpring  damnified. 
Or  ought  diiparHgrd  by  those  labours  base. 

Fkirf.  Tatio,  tu.  18. 

OFTEN,  as  an  adjective,  frequent. 

Use  H  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine 
often  innrmities.  1  Tim,,  ▼,  88. 

Ilia  motlier's  often  'scapes,  though  tmly  kuowne, 
CHiinot  divert  liim.         Browne,  Brit,  rast.,  ii,  p.  77* 


t  As  many  broukes,  foords,  showres  of  rain  and  springs, 

ihntc  brings. 
Taylor's  Iforkes,  1680. 


Unto  the  Thames  their  often  tribute  brings 

Taylor**  Ifoi 
f  For  whom  1  sighed  have  so  often  sithe. 


Ooicoign^s  Wbrket,  1687. 

fOIL-OF-B ASTON.  An  old  jocular 
name  for  a  severe  beating.  It  occurs 
in  Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608, 
p.  308.  We  find  oil  of  whip,  simi- 
larly used. 

Now  for  to  cure  such  a  disease  as  this. 
The  owl  ofwkip  the  surest  medicine  is. 

Poor  £oM«H  1693. 

OIL  OF  TALC.     See  Talc. 
fOILSTONE.     A  whetstone. 

All  oyUstone,  or  a  barbars  whetstone  smeared  with 
oyle  or  spittle.  Hemenelator. 

+01NTED.     For  anointed. 

Mis.  Thou  Shalt  sit 

Queen  of  that  kingdom  in  a  chair  of  light. 


And  dorei  with  mnt*d  wings  shall  hover  oV  fhee. 
Shedding  perfumes.  Cartwrigke$  SUdge,  16S1. 

OLD,  «.,  for  wold.  So  read  in  the 
original  edition  of  Lear,  iii,  4.  Spel- 
man  also  has  olds  for  wolds;  and 
other  writers. 

OLD,  ff.  In  the  sense  of  frequent, 
abundant  \  a  burlesque  phrase,  which 
it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
illustrate  in  our  early  writers,  but 
which  is  by  no  means  disused  at  this 
hour. 

Here  will  be  an  o/i  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the 
king's  English.  Merry  Wives  of  W.,  i,  4. 

If  a  man  were  porter  to  hell-gate,  be  would  haTc  old 
tuminjc  the  kej.  Meuk^  ii,  S. 

I  imagine  there  is  old  moring  among  them. 

Unma,  O.  PL,  ▼.  163. 
Here's  old  cheating.         B^Mring  Girl,  O.  PL,  n,  109. 

See  also  the  notes  on  those  passages. 

See  Todd,  in  Old,  9. 
tOLD-RELIGIOX.       So    the    Roman 

Catholic  religion  was  called  long  after 

the  Reformation. 
OLD    SHOE.       To  throw  an  old  shoe 

after  a  person.     See  Shoe,  old. 
fOLD-SHOW.     "The  play  called  king 

by   your  leave,   or  the  old  shewe" 

Nomenelalor,  1585,  p.  298. 
ONE,  as  a  substantive.     An  individual, 

a  single  person. 

There's  not  a  one  of  them,  bat  in  bis  boose 

I  keep  a  servant  feed.  Mack^  iii,  4. 

Not  a  one  shakes  his  tail,  bat  I  sigh  out  ajsaaaion. 

AlHauuar,  O.  Pi.,  vii,  1S5. 

One  was  sometimes  pronounced,  and 
even  written,  on.  Thus  the  Echo,  in 
the  Arcadia: 

What  salve,  when  reason  seeks  to  be  gone  ?  One. 

Pembr.  Jrc 
V.  Not  mine,  mv  gloves  are  on. 
Sp.  Why  then  tnis  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but  one. 

Two  Gent.  Fer.,  ii,  1. 

The  quibble  here  intended  depends 
upon  the  word  being  so  pronounced. 
The  original  editions  of  Shakespeare 
frequently  have  on  for  one*  Thus  in 
King  John : 

If  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  bis  iron  tongue  and  orazen  mouth, 
Sound  on  onto  the  drowsy  race  (tf  night.    Act  iii,  sc.  S. 

See  the  abundant  proofs  adduced  by 
Mr.  Malone,  in  the  note  upon  that 
passage.  It  is  so  written  in  the  older 
writers  still  more  frequently,  as  in 
Chaucer.  See  Tyrwhitt*s  Glossary. 
So  in  Holland's  Suetonius : 

He  catiglit  from  on  of  them  a  trumpet.  P.  14. 

Spenser  too  has  it : 

It  chaunced  me  on  day  beside  the  shore 
Of  silver-streaming  Tnamesw  to  bee. 

Bmiiut  of  Km*,  ver.  1. 
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tAnd  Ill's  learn'd  fniide.  no  difference  know, 

Bui  find  it  oM,  to  reap,  and  sow.  Cartw,  Poems,  1651 . 

fONE-KAIlED.  A  term  applied  to  wine. 

This  wine  is  still  one-eard,  and  brisk,  though  put 
Out  of  Italian  cask  in  English  butt. 

Howell's  Familiar  Utters,  1660. 

fONE-PENN  Y.   An  old  name  of  a  game. 

Basilinda,  Cum  sortitb  ductus  rex  facienda  prscipit, 
niiiiistrique  jnssa  teneiitur  fkcessere,  quod  feriia 
regttlibns  moris  est  factitari.  fitunKiv^  Polluci.  The 
plajrts  called  onepenie,  one  peHte :  come  after  me. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 

tONEWAY  BREAD. 

If  the  grossest  part  of  the  bran  be  separated  by  a 
scarce,  nnd  rie  flower,  or  else  bnrle^  flower  and  he 
flower  together,  be  added  to  that  which  is  sifted  from 
the  grossest  bran,  there  will  be  made  a  browne 
housnold   bread,  agreeable   enough    for   labourers. 


Sometimes  onelv  the  grosser  part  of  the  bran  is  by  a 
searce  seuaratea  from  the  meale,  and  a  bread  made 
of  that  which  is  sifted,  called  in  some  pUces,  one-mty 


bread,  wholsome  enough,  and  with   some  in  Teij 
,     familiar  use.  Venner's  Via  Recta,  1637. 

ONEYERS,  «.,  or  ON-YERS.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Malone,  public  account- 
ants. To  settle  accounts  in  the 
Exchequer,  he  says,  is  still  called  to 
ony,  from  the  mark  o.  nt,  which  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  Latin  form,  (me- 
re tur,  nisi  habeat  sufficientem  exone- 
rationem.  There  is  the  more  pro- 
priety in  the  interpretation,  because 
tlie  persons  spoken  of  were  supposed 
to  come  from  the  exchequer.  This  is 
chiefly  from  CowelFs  Law  Diet. 

With  nobility  and  tranquillity;   burgomasters  and 
great  onfjr«rf;  such  as  can  hold  in.     1  £«fi./F,  ii,  1. 

ONSaY,  s.     Onset. 

First  fame  the  New  Custome,  and  he  gave  the  onsay. 

New  Cust.,  0.  Pi.,  i,  275. 

ONSLAUGHT,*.     The  same. 

I  do  remember  yet  that  onsUmght,  thon  wast  beaten, 
And  fledst  before  the  baker.  B.  ^  Ft.  Mons.  Tho.,  ii,  3. 
Then  called  a  council,  which  was  best 
Bv  siege  or  onslauakt  to  invest 
Ttie  enemy  ;  and  ^was  agreed. 
By  storm  and  onslaught  to  proceed. 

FKi/i»r.,l,  iii,v.  421. 

OPAL,  8,  This  stone  was  thought  to  pos- 
sess magical  powers.  Thus  wrapped 
in  a  bay-leaf  it  produced  invisibility. 

Nor  an  opal 
Wrapped  in  a  bay-leaf  in  my  left  fist, 
To  charm  their  eyes  with.        B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  i,  6. 

Its  beautiful  yariety  of  colours  natu- 
rally made  it  the  object  of  peculiar 
admiration. 
OPE-TIDE,  *.  The  early  spring,  the 
time  when  flowers  begin  to  open  ; 
tlie  time  of  opening. 

So  hivish  ope-tjfde  canseth  fasting  Lenta. 

Hall,  Sat.,  B.  a,  S.^. 

OPERANCE,  8.     Operation,  effect. 

The  elements 
That  know  not  what  or  why,  yet  do  effect 
Rare  issues  by  their  operanee. 

Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kiusm  ,  i,  3. 


OPERANT,  fl.  Operative,  fit  for  action. 

If  y  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do. 

Haml.,  iii,S. 
If  ay  my  oprrant  parts 
Eich  one  forget  their  office.  Heyw.  Boyal  K. 

Who  seeks  fur  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
N      With  thy  most  operant  poison.     Timon  qf  Ath.,  iv,  3. 

OPINION,  «.  Credit,  reputation ;  t.  e., 
the  good  opinion  held  of  us  by 
others. 

Thou  hast  redeem'd  thy  lost  apitdon.  1  Hen.  FF,  v,  4. 

And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 

Of  a  night  brawler.  Othello,  ii,  8. 

What  opinion  will  the  managing 
Of  this  affair  bring  to  my  wisdom  P 

B.  1-  Fl.  Thierry  and  Tk. 

I  mean  you  have  tne  opinion 
Of  a  valiant  gentleman.  Oamest.,  0.  PL,  ix,  16. 

tOPPORTUNOUS.     Opportune. 

Tlie  opportunous  night  friends  her  complexion. 

Hey  wood,  Troia  Britaniea,  1609 

OPPUGN,  r.  How  Butler  pronounced 
this  word,  whtch  is  now  softened 
into  oppune,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
He  certainly  made  it  three  syllables, 
as  his  verse  testifies;  perhaps  op- 
pitg-en. 

If  nothing  can  oppugns  love. 

And  virtue  invious  ways  can  prove. 

Hudibr.,  I,  ill,  885. 

OPUNCTLY,  adv.  Opportunely,  at  the 
point  of  time. 

And  yon  shall  march  a  whole  day  until  yon  come 
opunetly  to  your  mistress. 

Greene's  Tu  Q.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  94. 

OR,  adv.,  in  the  sense  of  ere.  Before ; 
€er,  Saxon. 

And  brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces,  or  ever  they  came 
at  the  hottom  of  the  den.  Daniel,  vi,  84. 

And,  or  I  wist,  when  I  was  come  to  land. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  19. 
I  will  be  revenged,  or  he  depart  away. 

New  Cust.,  0.  PL,  i,  268. 

So  in  the  Psalms,  "  Or  ever  your 
pots  be  made  hot,'*  means  ''ere 
ever,**  or  before  ever. 
OR  ERE  therefore  means  ere  ever;  that 
is,  "before  ever.'*  Ere  being  here  a 
substitute  for  e'er,  the  contraction  of 
ever. 

I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  ere 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd. 

Temp,,  1,  S. 
To  schoole  him  once  or  ere  1  change  my  style. 

HaU,  Sat.,  IV,  4. 

Milton  has  used  it : 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn. 

Hymn  on  Nativity,  1.  85. 

ORACULOUS,  though  used  by  most  of 
our  old  writers,  and  even  by  Milton 
and  Pope,  as  appears  by  Dr.  John- 
son's quotations,  is  now  completely 
supplanted  by  oracular;  and  is  there- 
fore   becoming    obsolete.       To    the 
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ftuthorities  for  it  we  may  add  Mm- 

singer : 

We  submit. 
And  hold  the  eocniMli  of  great  Cotimo 
OraculouB.  Qrtat  D.  qfTL^  \,  1. 

See  Johnson. 
fORANGE-BUTTER.     An  old  deUcacy 
of  the  table. 

The  Dutch  fcay  to  wuke  wr^nge-hMtler.—'U^t  new 
cruflm  tvo  gallons,  brat  it  up  to  a  thickness,  then  add 
hsilf  a  pint  of  oranre-flower-water,  and  as  much  red 
wine,  and  so  being  become  the  thickness  of  butter,  it 
retains  both  the  colour  and  scent  of  an  orange. 

CUmt  of  lUritir*,  1706. 

ORANGE-TAWNY,  ».  A  dull  orange 
colour.  This  colour  seemB  to  have 
been  appropriated  by  custom  to  the 
dress  of  some  inferior  persons;  as 
clerks,  apparitors,  &c.  Sometimes 
simply  called  tawny.     See  Tawnt. 

Ihon  acnm  of  man, 
UuciTil,  ontHgt'Uunuy-coated  clerk. 

B.  Jon$.  2W#  ^fTuk,  ir,  S, 

Snid  to  Metaphor,  the  justice*^  clerk. 
It  is  attributed  also  to  Jews : 

lliey  say  —  that  usurers  should  have  onnge-Unenw 
bonnets,  because  they  do  judaize.         Baeom,  Ess.  41. 

tORANGE-WA'lER,  seems  to  have  been 
a  favorite  perfume  as  far  back  at 
least  as  the  reign  of  James  I. 

A  gentleman  seeing  a  faire  gentlewoman  at  a  window. 


he  Tolted  and  carabetttd  Upon  his  h'>rse  a  good  space 

nranced.    Ani 
he  came  that  way  againe,  and  aid  as  before,  and  so 


before  her,  and  at  last  away  he  nranced.    Anon  after 


continued  a  good  wiiile.  At  last  he  departed  for 
good  and  all,  and  being  come  home,  he  sent  her  two 
bottles  of  orange-water  by  his  page,  which  tlie  gentle- 
woman accepting,  said  uuto  the  page*.  Now!  pray 
thee  (my  lad)  thanke  thy  maister,  and  tell  him  that 
I  thought  his  evening  winde  would  tume  to  mater. 

Ci>plry*9  Wm,  FiU,  and  Faneus,  1614. 
Orange-fiower  water. — Take  two  pounds  of  orange- 
flowers,  as  fresh  as  you  can  get  them,  infuse  them  in 
two  quarts  of  wliite  «ine,  and  so  distil  them,  and  it 
will  yield  a  curious  perfuming  spirit. 

AecomplislCd  Female  Instruetor,  1719- 

ORDINANCE,  s.    Used  for  fate. 

Let  ordituMd 
Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it.  Cymh.,  It,  S. 

ORDINARY,  *.  A  public  dinner, 
where  each  person  pays  his  share. 
The  word,  in  this  sense,  is  certainly 
not  obsolete  ;  but  it  is  here  inserted  for 
the  sake  of  observing,  that  ordinaries 
were  long  the  universal  resort  of 
gentlemen,  particularly  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  They  were,  as  a  modern 
writer  well  observes,  "  The  lounging- 
places  of  the  men  of  the  town  and 
the  fantastic  gallants  who  herded 
together.  Ordinaries  were  the  ex- 
change for  news,  the  echoing  places 
for  all  sorts  of  town-talk ;  there  they 
might  hear  of  the  last  new  play  and 


poem,  and  the  last  fresh  widow 
sighing  for  some  knight  to  make  her 
a  lady;  these  resorts  were  attended 
also  to  save  charges  of  housekeeping." 
^'  But  a  more  striking  feature  in  these 
ordinaries  shewed  itself  as  soon  as 
the  voyder  had  cleared  the  table. 
Then  began  the  shuffling  and  cutting 
on  one  side,  and  the  bones  rattling 
on  the  other.  The  ordinary  in  fact 
was  a  gambling  house."  Cwrio9,  of 
Liter.f  vol.  iii,  82. 

Hence  they  were  often  synonymous 
terms: 

Expoaing  the  daingtroaa  miacliiefa  that  the  dicyng 
howsfS,  commonly  called  ordinari*  tables,  Scc—do 
dayley  breede  within  the  bowcrllea  of  the  famous  citie 
of  London.    G.  WJUtstome,  cited  in  Poet,  Dee^  ii,  240. 

A  very  exact  account  of  the  ordi- 
naries of  those  days  may  be  found  in 
a  tract  published  in  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,  vol.  ii,  p.  108,  8vo.  Park's 
edition. 

In  Shakespeare  1  find  them  twice 
mentioned,  and  they  are  frequently 
spoken  of  by  his  contemporary  dra- 
matists: 

I  did  think  thee,  for  two  orHnuut,  to  be  a  pretty 
wise  fellow }  thou  didst  make  tolenble  Tent  of  thy 
travel.  L.  L.  Lost,  ii,  S. 

Beinff  barber'd  ten  timei  o*er,  goes  to  the  feast, 
And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart, 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  ouly.  AnL  /-  CUop^  ii,  S. 

It  was  a  part  of  fashionable  edu- 
cation : 

I  must  tell  you,  yon  are  not  andadoBS  enoaf^h,  yon 
must  frequent  ordinaries  a  vionth  more,  to  initiate 
yourself.  B.  Jont.  CyniUa's  Bteo^iax,  1. 

Mentioned  also  act  ii,  sc.  3. 

I'll  teU  you  his  method; 
First  he  will  enter  you  at  some  ordimuy. 

Hid.,  Alekem^  fii,  4. 
Tis  almoat  dinner,  I  know  they  stay  for  you  at  the 
ordinary.  B.  }r  Fl.  Seornf.  L.,  ir,  1. 

In  1 608,  a  common  price  for  a  gen- 
teel ordinary  was  two  shillings : 

Why  should  a  gallant  pay  but  two  skiUingM  for  his 
ordinary  that  nourishes  Um,  and  twenty  timet  two 
for  his  brothel  that  consumes  him. 

MiddL  Trick  to  eatek  0.  Om.  i,  1. 

The  latter  was,  doubtless,  enormously 

dear. 

Some  ordinaries  were  cheaper : 

No  fellows  that  at  ordinariot  dare 

Eat  their  eigkleen  pence  thrice  out  before  they  liae. 

And  yet  go  hungry  to  a  play.  liid. 

Some  were  much  dearer:  "''^^'^w^ 

When  you  have  done,  step  to  the  ten  erown  of^lpy- 

aid.,  fnidff,  Ck.,i,  1 

In  the  numerous  writers  of  characters, 
we  find  the  same  mention  of  ordi- 
naries : 
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The  oriinaru  is  his  [the  gamester's]  onitorie,  where 
be  preyes  upon  the  cuantrey  gnU  to  fe^e  himselfe. 

Clitut^i  WhitHX.,  p.  49. 

The  cant  terms  among  gamblers  at 
the  ordinaries  were  borrowed  from 
bird-catching;  as  those  of  money- 
lending  sharpers  were  from  the 
^        rabbit-warren.     See  Coneycatch. 

tl  have  knovne  sundry  proclamations,  authorising 
and  commanding  the  justices  of  peace  (at  or  before 
the  beginning  of  (he  Lent  time)  to  convent  and  cull 
before  them  all  taveniers,  inne-holders,  alehouse- 
keepers»  keepers  of  ordinary  tablet,  and  other  vic- 
tnalers  within  the  precinct  and  rule  of  the  said 
justices ;  and  to  take  bonds  (by  recognisance)  with 
sufficient  sureties  of  everr  of  them,  and  in  good 
Bununes  of  money  to  the  kings  majesties  use,  that 
they  shall  not  dresse  any  flesh  in  their  houses  in  the 
Lent  time  for  any  respect,  nor  to  suffer  it  to  be  eaten 
there.  Jkdion*»  Countrey  JuMtiee,  1620. 

fORGAMY.  The  herb  pennyroyal? 
See  Organs. 

The  storke  having  a  branch  of  orgamf. 

Can  with  much  ease  the  adders  sting  eschew. 

HetftoooiVs  Troia  Britanlea,  1609. 

ORGANS,  ».  A  name  for  the  herb 
pennyroyal ;  a  corruption  o(  origanum, 
on  which  this  punning  epigram  was 
founded : 

A  good  wife  once  a  bed  of  orgcMt  set, 
The  pigs  came  in,  and  eat  up  every  whit; 
The  good  man  said,  wife,  you  your  garden  may 
Hog's-Hortou  oill ;  here  pigs  on  organs  play. 

Wilts  RecreettioiUt  JSpigr.,  p.  86,  repr. 

A  pair  of  organs  was  the  name  for 
what  we  now  call  an  organ : 

But  the  great  work,  in  which  I  mean  to^oiy. 

Is  in  the  raising  n  cathedral  church. 

It  shall  be  at  Hog's  Norton;  with  a  pair 

Of  sUtely  organs.  O.  FL,  ix,  SIS. 

See  Hog's  Nokton. 
ORGILLOUS,  a.   Proud ;  from  orgueil- 
leua,  French. 

From  isles  of  Greece, 
The  princes  orgiUous,  their  high  blood  chafed. 

Sk.  Tro.  4r  Cr.^  ProL,  L  3. 
His  atyre  was  orgulous. 

Romanes  of  Sick.,  quoted  by  Steevens. 
f  And  these  moet  ortj^uetums  ana  extreme  pHiues  are 
caused  of  a  verr  moist  and  mallgue  vapour,  which 
riseth  up  from  tne  liver. 

Barrough's  Method  ofPkgsiek.  16S4w 

ORIANA.  A  name  given  in  flattery  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  set  of  madrigals 
published  in  1601  to  celebrate  her 
beauty  and  chastity  at  68.  Jonson 
applied  it  to  Anne,  queen  of  James  I, 
quasi,  Oriens  Anna.  Masque  called 
the  Satyr,  See  Giflbrd * s  Note,  vol .  vi, 
p.  475. 
ORIOL,  or  ORIEL,  ».  A  portico,  or 
court ;  also  a  small  room  near  the 
hall  in  monasteries  where  particular 

fi,       persons   diued.      Blount^ a   Glossogr. 

i.      Du  Gauge  says,  "  Oriolam,  porticus, 
atrium  ;'*  and  quotes  Matth.  Paris  for 


it.  Supposed  by  some  to  be  a  di- 
minutive from  area,  or  areola.  In 
modern  writings  we  meet  with 
mention  of  oriel  windows.  I  doubt 
the  propriety  of  the  expression  ;  but, 
if  right,  they  must  mean  those 
windows  that  project  like  a  porch,  or 
small  room. 

At  St  Alban's  was  an  oriel,  or  apartment  for  persooi 
not  so  sick  as  to  retire  to  the  iuhrmary. 

Fosbrook's  Brit.  Monaehism,  vol.  ii,  p.  160. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  ray  notion  ot oriel 
window,  but  I  have  not  met  with  an- 
cient authority  for  that  expression. 
Gowel  conjectures  that  Oriel  college 
in  Oxford  took  its  name  from  some 
such  room  or  portico.  There  is  a 
remarkable  portico,  in  the  further 
side  of  the  first  quadrangle,  but  not 
old  enough  to  have  given  the  name. 
It  might,  however,  be  only  the  suc- 
cessor of  one  more  ancient,  and 
more  exactly  an  oriel. 
ORE,  or  ORG,  a.  A  marine  animal, 
the  nature  of  which  seems  not  well 
defined.  Poets  have  spoken  of  them 
as  monsters,  and  forming  the  guard 
of  Neptune.  Orca,  Latin.  By 
Pliny's  description  of  one  stranded 
in  the  Tiber  from  its  bulk,  it  seems 
most  like  the  narwaU  or  monodon 
monoceros  of  Linnaeus.  Pliny  says  it 
is  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  whale. 

Now  turn  and  view  the  wonders  of  the  deep. 
Where  Proteus  herds,  and  Neptune's  orks  do  keep. 

B.  Jons.  Masq.  o/NepCnne. 

Drayton  makes  the  orks  court  the 
nymphs ;  thus  implying  that  they 
had  something  of  a  human  shape; 

Her  marble*minded  breast,  impregnable,  rejects 
The  ugly  orks  that  for  their  lonl  the  ocean  woo. 

Potgotb.,  ii,  p.  687. 

Ariosto's  ork,  which  was  to  devour 
Angelica,  is  altogether  a  fanciful 
monster.    Harington  thus  gives  him : 

I  call  him  orke,  because  I  know  no  beast 
Nor  fish  from  whence  c<miparis<m  to  take. 

His  head  and  teeth  were  like  a  bore,  the  rest 
A  masse,  of  which  I  know  not  a  hat  to  make. 

Or.  Fur.,  x,  87. 

Milton  mentions  orka,  Par.  Lost,  xi, 
835. 

tWe  are  here  betwixt  hosts  and  marriners,  which  are 
no  other  but  famished  orkes,  whirle-pooles,  running 
cestemes,  and  greedy  lionesses  with  whrlpes. 

Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1613. 

[It  appears  here  used  forji  drinking 
vessel.] 

iOue  bud  them  fill  an  orke  of  Bacchus  water. 

Uistorie  of  Albino  and  Beflama,  1638. 
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fORNATED.     Adorned. 

Had  I  the  skill  of  Homer,  Maro,  Naio, 
Or  had  I  that  Hdmir'd  ornaUd  stile 
Of  Pctnrk,  or  the  brave  Italian  Tasso, 
I  could  not  oTcnuach  thy  praise  compile. 

Taylor's  Worket,  1630. 

ORNDERN,  «.,  the  sameas  ARNDERN. 
An  afternoon's  meal.  By  Ray  stated 
as  a  Cambrian  word,  and  explained, 
'•Afternoon's  drinkings."  North 
Country  Word*,  p.  47.  This  is  so 
like  undem,  that  it  is  difScalt  not  to 
suppose  them  the  same;  yet  Lye 
explains  the  latter  to  mean  nine  in 
the  morning.     See  Undern. 

tORPHANT.    An  orphan. 

Hee  ne'r  provok'd  the  silly  orpktmU  cryct, 
Nor  Ali^d  with  teares  the  woefull  widdowes  eyes. 

Tayhr't  ffortrs,  1630. 


To  those  sbee  seemes  a  star  most  shiuing  brieht, 
Whome  fortune  makes  to  seeme  more  darse 
night. 


As  maye  appeare  by  those  twelve  onJuuiU  poore, 
Whome  shee  releeves  at  charritves  olrst  dore. 

CoUier^i  JlUyn  Papen. 

ORPHARION,  9.  A  sort  of  musical 
instrument ;  doubtless  from  the  name 
of  Orpheus. 

Set  the  cornet  with  (he  flute. 
The  orpharion  to  the  lute. 
Tuning  the  labor  and  pipe  to  the  sweet  violins. 

Drayt.,  Bel.  Sd. 
If  I  forfret  to  praise  our  oaten  pipes, 
Such  music  to  the  muses  all-procnring, 
That  some  leam'd  eares  prefer'd  it  hare  before 
Both  otfluuTfon,  violl,  lute,  bandore. 

Harington'i  Fpigr.^  iv,  91. 

In  both  these  passages  it  seems  to  be 
used  as  orpharHon, 

The  orpharion  was  shaped  like  a  lute, 
but  differed  in  being  strung  with  wire. 
In  sir  John  Hawkins's  History  of 
Musick  is  given  a  figure  of  it,  with 
thin  account,  from  Morley's  Intro- 
duction to  Practical  Musick : 

The  orpharion  is  strung  with  more  stringes  than  the 
lute,  and  also  hi^tli  more  frets,  or  stops ;  and  whereas 
the  lute  is  strung  aith  gut  stringes,  the  orpharion  is 
strunjr  with  wire  stringes,  b>  reason  of  whicli  manner 
of  stnnginge  the  orvhnrion  doth  necessarihe  require 
a  more  gentle  and  orawing  stroke  than  the  lute. 

Hist.  Mus.,  iii,  p.  344. 

An  instrument  called  Orphion,  cannot 
be  the  same  as  this,  being  said  to  be 
invented  by  Thomas  Pilkington,  who 
died  in  1660,  at  the  age  of  35.  He 
was  thus  celebrated  by  sir  Aston 
Cokaine : 

llast'ring  aU  music  that  was  known  before. 
He  did  invent  th'  orphion,  and  gave  mure. 

Hatchutt  HisLt  iil,  p.  845. 

fORPHELIN.    An  orphan.    Fr. 

They  all  love  presents,  they  all  seeke  for  gifts,  t]iey 
do  not  right  to  the  orpkelin,  and  the  widdowes  com- 
plaint commcth  not  before  them. 

The  Tkenlrt  or  Rule  of  the  ff'orld,  n.  d. 


ORT,  «.  A  scrap,  or  trifling  fragment 
of  anything;  of  obscure  derivation. 
It  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  his  last  editor,  who 
mark  it  as  obsolete.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  quite  disused,  it 
is  seldom  used  in  the  singular,  but 
examples  may  be  found ;  as. 

Where  should  he  have  this  gold  ?  It  is  some  poor 
fragment  or  slender  or/  of  lua  remainder. 

Timono/Jtk,,ir,3. 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  oris  to  crave. 

Skaketp.  Rape  o/Lmereee,  531. 
Sancho  had  in  a  short  time  choaked  himself  with  the 
ingurgitated  reliques  and  oris  of  the  canon's  provision. 

Oayt.  Fest.  Notes,  p.  SS4. 

OSPREY,  «.  The  sea  eagle;  which 
name  seems  to  have  been  giren  both 
to  the  falco  OBsifraguSy  and  the  ya/co 
halicetua  of  Linnseus.  See  Shaw's 
Gen.  Zoology.  Besides  its  destructive 
power  of  devouring  fish,  it  was  sup- 
posed formerly  to  have  a  fascinating 
influence.  Both  these  qualities  are 
alluded  to  in  the  following  pas- 
sages: 

I  think  he*ll  be  to  Rome 
▲s  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.  Coriottatut,  iv,  7. 

But,  oh  Jove,  your  actions, 
Soon  as  they  move,  as  ospreys  do  the  fish, 
•Subdue  before  they  touch. 

FUteker,  Two  Noble  Kinsm^  t,  1. 
Tlie  Mpr«y,  oft  here  seen,  though  seldom  here  it 

breeds, 
Which  over  them  the  fish  no  sooner  do  espy. 
But,  beta'ixt  him  and  them  by  an  aotipatliv. 
Turning  their  bellies  up,  as  though  their  death  they 

saw, 
They  at  his  pleasure  lie,  to  stuff  his  gluttonous  maw. 

DrayloHt  Poiyolk.,  Snag  xxv. 
I  will  provide  thee  with  a  princely  osprejf. 
That,  as  she  flycth  over  fisti  in  pools. 
The  fish  shall  turn  their  fflittenng  bellies  up. 
And  thou  shalt  take  thy  liberal  choice  of  all. 

BtUtU  ofAleatar,  1594. 

[Chapman  (Hom.  II.,  xviii,  in  fin.) 
calls  it  the  osspringer.'] 
fOSSES.     Some  sort  of  omen,  from  the 
month. 

Were  permitted  to  seeke  after  the  answers  given  by 
oracles,  and  the  science  of  peering  into  beasts  bowels, 
w^liich  now  and  then  discover  future  events :  ;fea,aiid 
the  faithfull  information,  where  ever  it  might  be 
found,  of  birds  by  singing,  of  fowles  by  flying,  and 
of  osses  let  fall  from  the  mouth,  were  with  stuidious 
affectation  of  varietie  sought  for. 

HoUaniPs  Jmrniamu  MarcelKMUJf  1609. 
Behold  (quoth  he)  my  sonne  Gratiau,  thou  hast  upon 
thee  imperiall  garments,  as  we  all  hoped  for,  con- 
ferred with  luckie  osses  and  acclamations  by  the 
judgement  of  my  selfe  and  our  fellow  souldiors.  Hid. 
As  if  tliey  a'ere  to  be  led  unto  the  place  of  execution, 
or,  to  speake  without  any  evill  presaging  ocm,  saUier- 
ing  iheir  armor  together,  where  an  host  is  gone  hefore. 

Ikid. 
Behold  (quoth  hee)  your  fellow  citizens  and  countrey- 
men,  who  shall  endure  (but  the  ^ods  in  hea\en 
forfend  the  osse)  the  same  hard  distreaae  together 
with  you,  unlesse  some  better  fortane  sliine  upon  us. 

Ikid. 
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OSTENT,  *.  Prodigy ;  from  the  Latin 
ostentum. 

Prepar*!!  t'  effect  these  black  events, 
Presag'd  before  by  proud  Spaine's  sad  ostenti 

Mirr.for  Mag.t  p.  818. 

,         2.  Mere  show  or  appearance  : 

I  Like  one  well  stadied  in  a  sad  o$teni, 

f  To  please  his  grandam.  Merck,  of  Vmicet  ii,  3. 

Giving  fall  trophy,  signal,  and  ottent. 

Quite  from  himself  to  God.  Umry  F,  r,  Choros. 

rrltat  is  the  author's  epitaph  and  tomb. 

Which  when  ambitious  pyles,  th'  ostenU  of  pride 

To  dust  shaU  fall.  Bandolph't  Poem,  1643. 

tOSlENTFUL.     Prodigious. 

All  these  together  are  indeed  oiteutfuU. 

Byronft  Tragedy. 

OTHERGATES,  adv.  Otherways;  as 
algatea^  all-ways:  sometimes  made 
otkerguiae.  Both  more  recently  cor- 
rupted into  other  guess,  which  has  no 
real  sense,  or  derivative  meaning. 
Howell's  Letters,  first  edition,  have 
othergetts,  I,  ii,  2,  which  is  nearer 
the  right,  though  still  wrong. 

If  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled 
you  oihergatet  than  he  did.  Twtlftk  2V.,  t,  1. 

When  Hudibras,  about  to  enter 

Upon  an  othergates  adventure. 

Hudib.,  P.  I,  C.  m,  1.  43. 

So  it   should   he  printed ;    or    else 
anolAergates,  in  one  word. 
OTTOMITES,     for     Ottomans,    i.  e,, 
Turks. 

L  .  And  do  undertake 

r  This  present  war  against  the  Ottomites.  Othetto,  i,  8. 

OUCHE,  or  OWCH,  s.  A  jewel,  brooch, 
spHngle,  or  necklace  ;  but  which  is 
its  primary  signification  cannot  be 
known,  till  its  etymology  shall  be 
found,  which  is  at  present  very  un- 
cerUin.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  Glossary 
to  Chaucer,  inclines  to  think  that 
the  true  word  is  nouche,  from  the 
Italian  nocchia,  which  means  any  kind 
of  bosse,  also  a  clasp,  or  buckle. 
Nouches,  he  says,  is  the  reading  of 
the  best  M SS.  at  v.  8258,  and  nochia, 
noscay  and  nusca,  are  certainly  shown 
by  Du  Cange  to  be  used  in  English 
documents,  in  the  senses  of  monile, 
a  necklace  ;  fibula,  a  broche,  &c.  In 
this  case  an  ouch  will  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  a  nouch;   in   the   same 

for 


manner  as  an  egas. 


a  mas;  a 


nidget,  for  an  ideot,&c.  See  those 
words.  In  Exodus,  xxviii,  11,  &c., 
ouches  seem  to  be  used  for  the  setting 
in  which  precious  stones  were  held : 

Engntve  the  two  stones,  with  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  thou  shalt  make  Uiem  be  set  in 
ouches  uf  gold. 


See  also  several  succeeding  verse?,  in 
that  place;  and  chap,  xxxix,  16,  &c. 

Your  brooches,  pearls,  and  ovocket.     S  Sen,  IF,  ii.  4. 

Pope  says,  on  that  place,  that  owches 
were  bosses  of  gold,  set  with  diamonds. 

What  gold  I  have,  pearl,  bracelets,  rings,  or  oucheSt 

Or  whnt  she  can  desire,  gowns,  pettiroats,  Ike. 

I  am  to  give  her  for*t.  B.  /■  Fl.  Woman'*  Prize,  iv,  1. 


Or  whnt  she  can  desire,  gowns,  pettiroats,  8u:. 
I  am  to  give  her  for't.  B.  /-  Fl.  IFoman's  Priz  . 
His  jewels  he  thus  disposed ;  to  his  daujj:hter  Stafford, 


an  ouche  called  the  eagle,  which  the  prince  gave  him; 
to  his  daughter  Alice  his  next  best  ouche. 

Dugdale,  quoted  by  Steevens. 
Insteed  of  silkes  I  will  weare  sack-cloth;  for  owches 
and  bracelets,  leere  and  caddis. 

Lily's Euphues, HI  b. 

Baret  calls  it  a  collar  tbat  women 
used  about  their  necks.  Alvearie. 
Skinner  explains  it  a  jewel,  but  doubts 
of  the  derivation ;  Miushew  a  broche, 
&c.  Bacon,  quoted  by  Johnson, 
seems  to  use  it  for  a  spangle.  Holing- 
shed  has  ouches  or  eare-rings,  vol.  i, 
c.  8.  In  Fleming's  Nomeuclator 
(1585),  monile  is  rendered  "a  Jewell 
to  hang  about  one's  necke;  a  neck- 
lace; an  ouch;^^  find  monile  baccatum, 
"a  necklace,  owch,  or  tablet  beset 
with  pearles."  Also,  metaphorically, 
a  tumour  in  the  skin,  such  as  are 
usually  termed  carbuncles,  and  occa- 
sionally gems. 

Up  starts  as  rnnny  aches  in's  bones  as  there  are 
ouches  in  his  skin. 

ChapM.  Widow's  Tears,  0.  PL,  71, 146. 
tGods  ouehes,  look,  your  eyes  are  out. 

You  will  not  bird,  I  trow : 
Alas  1  Eoe  home,  or  else  I  thinke 
The  ojrds  will  laugh  at  you. 

WitSestor'd,l&S6. 

OUCHER.    An  artist  who  made  ouches. 

Owehers,  skynners,  and  cutlers.     Cock  LoreUes  Bole. 

To  OVERCRAW,  v.  Licentiously  used, 
for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  instead  of  over- 
crow,  or  crow  over,  in  triumph. 

Then  gan  the  villein  him  to  oeercraw. 

And  brought  unto  him  swords,  ropes,  poison,  fire. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ix,  50. 

To  OVERCROW,  v.  The  same  word, 
in  its  regular  form. 

A  base  varlet  that,  being  but  of  late  grown  out  of  the 
dungliill,  beginneth  now  to  overcrow  so  high  moun- 
tains.  Spenser,  View  ^Ireland. 

This  passage  is  well  adduced,  by  Mr. 
Todd,  to  prove  that  Warton  was  mis- 
taken in  changing  the  word  above 
cited  in  the  Faery  Queen,  to  over-aw. 
Hist.  Engl.  P.,  iii,  262. 

Shall  I,  th*  embassadress  of  gods  and  men. 
Be  overcrowed,  and  breathe  without  revenge. 

Brewer^s  Lingua,  cited  by  Todd, 
f  Both  these  noble  men  laboured,  with  tooth  and 
nayle,  to  oserorowe,  and  conse<iuently  to  overthrow 
one  another.  Moiinshed,  1677. 
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fOYERLEER. 

Item,  z.  pecM  of  woode  callyd  ovtrUerSt  xx.i. 

MSS.  at  Strntftitd-^m-Awtn,  1614. 

tOVERLIVE.    To  outlive.     Used  by 

Bacon,  Essay  xxvii. 
OVERLY,   a.     Slight,  superficial;    so 

interpreted  by  Coles,  and  translated 

levis^  perJunctoriu9.   Holioke  also  has 

"  overly,  vide  superficiall." 

The  courteom  citizen  bade  me  to  his  feast. 
With  hollow  words,  and  operly  request. 

HaWt  Satire,  TTT.  iii,  1. 
So  have  wee  seme  an  hauke  east  off  an  heronthaw 
to  looke  and  flie  quite  other  way,  and  after  ninny 
careleaae  and  09<rlf  fetches,  to  toure  up  unto  the 
prey  intended.  Ibid.,  Quo  Vaditt  p.  59. 

See  Todd,  for  other  examples. 
To  OVER-PEER,  v.    To  peer  over,  or 
overhang. 

The  pageants  of  the  sea 
Do  OMr-fffT  the  petty  traffickers.     Merck.  Fmi.,  i,  1. 
And  niniintainous  error  be  too  highly  henp'd 
For  truth  to  ovrr-ueer.  CuriolatuUf  ii,  8. 

O  Borne,  tliat  witli  thv  pride  doat  <ner-peer 
The  worthieat  cities  of  tiie  conquered  world. 

Kyd't  Cornelia,  O.  PI.,  U,  281 
We  will  not  thus  be  fac'd  and  over-pfer*d. 

Bdw.  I/,  0.  PI.,  ii,  825. 

Johnson  has  also  illustrated  this  word. 
OVER-SCUTCHED,  part.  Whipped, 
probably  at  the  cart's  tail ;  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  overswitched,  much 
lashed  with  a  whip. 

And  sung  those  tunes  to  the  oMrsaiteked  hnswiTes, 
that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle.     2  Hen.  IV,  iii,  2. 

Ray  has  " overswitched  housewife;*' 
probably  with  allusion  to  this  passage. 
He  explains  it  thus:  "A  whore;  a 
ludicrous  word."  North  Country 
Word9.  Mr.  Steevens  seems  to  be 
mistaken  in  deducing  it  from  over^ 
seotehed,  to  scotch  being  rather  to  score 
tir  cut  with  a  knife  or  sharp  instru- 
metvt*  than  to  slash  with  a  whip  or  rod. 
tOVERSEEN.  Deceived;  drawn  into 
error. 

cm.  Mazke  this:  thou  goest  aboot  Tariet,  to  get 
thyselfe  praise  by  the  hazznrd  of  my  life ;  where  if 
thou  be  ooersettu  in  anything,  be  it  never  so  little,  I 
shall  utterly  perish.  Termce  in  SngUik,  1614. 

Great  Julius  Canar  a'as  much  oversemt 
With  Cleopatra,  the  Egyptian  gueeue. 

Taylor'i  Woriet,  1680. 
item,  he  hates  of  all  humane  things  to  be  overseene  in 
bread ;  for  he  had  rather  the  brewer  should  thrive 
than  the  baker.  Harry  ffkile't  Humour,  1659. 

The  truth  is,  one  of  ns  is  much  o*neen :  'twas  a  most 
improvident  thing,  whoe'r  Uwas  did  it,  to  go  and 
beget  a  fair  daughter,  and  nere  aake  the  advice  of 
the  common  councel  before  hand. 

Variwrigket  SUdfft,  1651. 

fTo  OVERSILE.    To  cover  over. 

Ere  I  my  malice  eloke  or  o^ertiU, 

In  giving  Izac  such  a  oooniell  vile.     D»  BarUu, 

tOVERSLIPPED.    Wasted. 

Yea  many  of  them  are  of  this  mind,  that  the  time  of 
their  youth  is  infamously  mersUppedt  when  they  do 


not  rush  into  their  rolaptaoas  and  inordinate 
demeanor,  at  what  time  the  lustie  prime  of  their  age 
doth  somewhat  enable  and  support  them. 

OVERSTOCKS,  ».,or  UPPER-STOCKS. 
That  is,  upper  stockings:  haui  de 
ehauucBt  &n  old  name  for  breeches. 
Baret  has  "Breeches,  or  men's 
overBtoekes,  femoralia,   vrpi^w/naro.*' 

Thy  upper-ttoeks,  be  they  stufft  with  silke  or  flockes. 
Never  oecome  thee  like  a  nether  paire  of  stocks. 

Heyvood'*  E^graau. 

See  Nether-stocks. 
OVERTHWART,  a.  Cross,  contrary, 
contradictory.  It  is  rather  extni- 
ordinary  that  this  word,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  great  favour 
with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  is 
not  once  U9ed  by  Shakespeare. 

Never  in  my  life  had  1  more  09*rtktcari  fortune  in  one 
dav.  Men^ckmi,  6  Playa,  i,  1 16. 

I'll  make  thee  curse  thy  overtkvari  denial. 

Qeorgf  a  Gretiu,  O.  PI.,  iii.  40. 
Ever  more,  Fhilologe,  you  will  have  some  otertkuarU 
reason  to  drawe  forth  more  communication  witbnlL 

Asek.  Toxopk.,  p.  106,  n*pr. 
He  seemeth  so  iealoos  of  na  idl,  ana  becomes  ao  orrr- 
tktcart  to  all  others.  Lyly*9  Court  Com.,  Y  1,  b. 

It  occurs  in  Butler,  tor  across,  but 
contracted : 

For  when  a  giant's  slain  in  fljrht, 

And  mow'd  o'erlkvart,  or  deft  downright. 

/rv<fi»..I.ii,29. 
tOssa  transversa  in  temporibns,  quae  aurcs  coiaplec- 
tuiitur.  The  mertkwart  bones  in  the  temples  whirh 
compasae  the  eares.  NomuneUtor. 

Many  other  compounds  of  over-  occur, 
which  are  not  now  commonly  in  use ; 
but  in  general  they  are  sufficiently 
intelligible  by  knowing  the  meaning 
of  the  other  part  of  the  word. 
OVERTHWART,  as  a  substantive. 
Contradiction,  quarrelling. 

What  have  we  here  before  my  face  theae  nnaeemly 
and  midepart  owrtkwart*. 

Lytw'i  Court  Com.  Sndim.,  act  itt,  sc.  1. 
Thy  dnll  head  will  bee  but  a  grindalone  for  my  quick 
wit,  which  if  thou  whet  with  osertkwrt*,  periisti. 

Ibid.,  AUx.  and  Camp.,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 
t  A  gent  riding  on  the  wav  ask'd  a  poore  countric  boy 
whose  pines  those  werer  he  answered :  Mv  mothers. 
Who  is  thy  mother?  my  fathers  wife.  Who  is  thy 
father?  he  answered:  Goe  aske  my  mother?  For 
these  witty  otertkvarts  the  gent  entertatn'd  the  boy 
into  hia  service,  and  gave  him  good  wages  ever  after. 
Copley's  WiU,  fits,  and  Fancies,  16U. 

+OVERTHWARTLY.     Obstinately. 

Obstinate  operam  dot.  He  deales  orcrtkwartly  with 
me.  He  yeeldes  not  an  inch.  He  stands  to  his 
tackling.  Terence  in  £nglisk,  1611. 

tOVERTURE.     An  opening. 

Near  the  cave's  inmost  overture  did  lurk 

A  tortoise.         Ckapm,,  Horn.  Hywun  to  Hermes. 

OUGHT.  Used  as  the  preterite  of  to 
owe,  in  the  sense  of  to  own. 

But  th'  Elfin  knight,  which  ougU  that  warlike  wage, 
Disdain'd  to  loose  the  meed  he  wonne  in  fray. 

^peiw.  ^.  Q.,  I.  iv,  89. 

Also  in  the  modem  sense  of  owed: 
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The  trnst  he  ought  me,  made  me  tnist  htm  so. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.,  ji.ASO. 
tLo,  hold  yon :  iis  currant,  there  wauts  not  a  penie 
of  that  I  ouffki  jroQ.  Ttrtnce  in  Snglish,  1614. 

tOUGSOME.     Ugly. 

The  0Hg4uin  owie  Jores  bird  doth  hate. 

KendalFs  Flowers  of  £tdgrum»us,  1677. 

OULD,  *.     See  Wold. 

OUPH.     Fairy,  or  sprite;    said  to  be 

from    alf,    the    Teutonic    word    for 

goblin. 

Likr  archins,  ottpkes,  and  furies,  green  and  white. 

Mtrry  W.  r.,  it,  4. 
Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  oat : 
Strew  good  lack,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room, 
That  it  may  stand  to  the  perpetual  doom.  Ibid^  v,  i. 

Ouph  in  probably  the  proper  reading 
in  this  line  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors : 

We  talk  with  goblins,  oupht^  and  elvish  sprights. 

Act  ii,  sc.  8. 

Though  the  first  folio  reads  moles. 
By  the  company  in  which  it  is  found, 
avphs  was  doubtless  the  word,  as 
Theobald  conjectured ;  but  later 
editors,  for  the  sake  of  contradicting 
Theobald,  as  it  seems,  denied.  Capell 
alone  defends  Theobald. 
OUPH  EN,  a.  Belonging  to  ovphs,  or 
fairies. 

Ye  oupAen  heirs  of  fixed  destiny.    Merry  W.  /T.,  v,  5. 

This  is  the  conjectural  reading  pro- 
posed by  Warburton,  and  certainly 
\  very  probable.  The  first  editions 
have  orphan, 
OUR,  as  we  now  use  ouvb.  The  form 
is  not  common. 

We  rule  who  live ;  the  dead  are  none  of  our. 

DtMxel,  Civil  War,  ri,  61. 
Nor  want  of  spirit,  that  lost  us  what  was  owr. 

Ibid.,  76. 

Their  is  sometimes  similarly  used. 
OUSE,  «.    The  liquor  in  a  tanner's  vat. 

Whereas  by  the  aunciente  lawes  and  statutes  of  the  ■ 
land,  yon  should  let  a  hyde  lye  in  the  oM»e  at  least  j 
nine  months,  you  can  make  good  leather  of  it  before  ' 
three  months.        Oreetu^i  Q,uip,  Harl,  Jfuc,  ▼,  410. 

OUSEL,  or  OUZEL, «.     The  blackbird ; 
the    bird    kut     kloxri¥.       Oisel^    or 
cineaut  old  French ;  or  otle^  Saxon. 
[The  French  derivatiye  is  not  correct.] 

The  ouMel  oock,  so  bUck  of  hue. 

With  orange  tawny  bill.         Mid$.  N.  Dr.,  iii,  1. 

Drayton   writes  it  woosel,   but   evi- 
dently means  the  same  bird : 

The  woosel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill. 

Foljfolb.,  Song  xiii,  p.  914. 

He  has  it  also  osel.  Sheph,  Garl, 
In  the  passage  of  Hamlet  (act  iii, 
sc.  2),  where  some  modern  editions 
have  read  otizle,  for  ousel;  the  old 
editions  all  read  weasel,  which  is  now 
adopted. 


Tlie  oiuel  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  soft. 

Spens.  Bpilhal,  1.  83. 

fOUT.  Tipsy.  A  cant  terra  mentioned 
with  others  in  the  Workes  of  Taylor 
the  Water-poet,  1630. 

OUT,  adv.     Full,  or  completely. 

For  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old.  Temp.,  i,  9. 

OUT,  ALAS !  A  common  exclamation 
of  grief,  where  we  should  now  say 
alas  only. 

Out,ala»! 
Ton'd  be  so  lean  that  bhists  of  January 
Would-  blow  you  through  and  through. 

Winl.  T.,  iv,  8. 
Hal  let  me  see  her:  out,  atasf  she's  cold. 

Rom,  and  Juliet,  ir,  5. 
And  out,  he  cries,  alas,  O  worthy  wight. 

Harr.  Ariost.,  xviii,  90. 
0,  0,  defend  us,  out,  alas.  Puritan,  is,  3. 

OUT  OF  GOD'S  BLESSING  INTO 
THE  WARM  SUN,  prov.  From 
better  to  worse.  See  Burton's  Pro- 
verbs, No.  3833.  Heytoood,  Sec. 
Therefore  it  is  said  of  Lear,  who  had 
deteriorated  his  own  condition, 

Good  king,  thou  mnst  approve  the  common  saw ; 

Thou  out  of  keapeu's  benediction  comest 

To  the  warm  sun.  Lear,  ii,  3. 

Holinshed  also  has  it.  Descr.of  Brit. 
Sir  John  Harington,  who  was  always 
on  the  watch  for  a  quibble,  applied 
it  to  bishop  Marks,  who  was  re- 
moved from  a  real  bishoprick  here, 
to  a  nominal  one  in  a  warmer  cli- 
mate: 

Marks— removed  from  Cnrlisle  to  Samos  in  Greece ; 
viz.  out  of  God's  blessing  into  a  warme  sunne,  as  the 
saying  is.  Cuial.  of  Bishops,  Carlyle,  1608. 

See  God's  Blessing. 
To  OUT-BREAST,  v.    To  ont-vo'cc,  or 
surpass  in  power  of  voice. 

I  have  heard 
Two  emulous  Philomels  beat  the  ear  of  night. 
With  their  contentious  throats,  now  one  the  higher. 
Anon  the  other,  then  again  the  first, 
And  by  and  by  otU-breasted. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Two  Noble  Kinsm.,  v,  8. 

See  Breast. 
OUT-CEPT,  adv.,  for  except. 

Look  not  so  near,  with  hope  to  understard, 
Out'Cept,  sir,  you  can  read  with  the  left  hand. 

B.  Jons.  Underw.,  vol.  \ii,  60. 

OUT-CRY,  *.  An  auction ;  because 
such  a  sale  was  proclaimed  by  the 
common  crier. 

Or  else  sold  at  out-crys,  oh,  yes ! 
Who'll  give  most,  take  her. 

Parson*s  Wedd.,  0.  PI,  xi,  441. 
The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  out-cry. 
His  wife  turned  ont  of  doors.        Mass.  City  M.,  i,  8. 
Their  houses  and  fine  gardens  given  away, 
And  all  their  goods;  under  the  spear,  at  ov*  cry. 

B.  Jons.  Catiline,  ii,  8. 
That  titles  were  not  vented  at  the  drum,  , 

Or  common  out-ery.  Ibid.,  Ifew  Inn,  i,  3. 
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tOUT-FALL.    The  mouth  of  a  river. 

Riven  with  peedier  apeed  ran  neere 
Their  omt-falls,  than  at  their  tprinpt. 

CMapwuu'i  Rfeugefor  Hoiumrt  1654. 

tOUTLANDISH-MAN.     A  foreigner. 

Advejia.    A  atraoger,  outlmMdUh  mom,  or  forrener. 

Nomendator. 
Queen  Anne  left  a  world  of  brave  JeweUs  behind,  but 
one  Piero,  an  outUndisk  imm  who  liad  the  keeping  ot 
them,  embeaiLed  many,  and  ia  run  awny. 

EowtWs  Familutr  Letters,ltoO. 

OUT-WARD,  *.     OuUide,  external. 

I  do  not  think, 
80  fair  an  omtvard,  and  auch  atttif  within. 
Endows  a  mnn  but  him.  Cj^vihtl^  i,  1. 

To  OUT-WELL,  v.  To  pour  out,  as 
from  a  well. 

His  fattie  waves  do  fertile  ilime  out-well. 

Spems,  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  81. 

tOUTRANCE.     Extremity. 

By  reason  that  on  both  parta  the^  were  io  stiffelv  aet 
to  fight  to  the  outroMce.       Jmmianut  Marc«U.y  1609. 

OUTRE-CUIDANCE,  ».  A  complete 
French  word,  but  occurring  now  and 
then  in  our  authors;  the  same  as 
SuRQUEDRY,  and  from  the  same  root. 
Overweening,  presumption. 

It  is  atrange  oulreeuUMMct !  your  hnmoor  too  much 
rrdiiundtth.  B.  Jotuon,  Cynthia's  Rev.,  v,  2. 

God  doth  often  punish  such  pnde  and  outrecuidance 
with  scorn  and  infamy.  Eaxtw.  Hoe,  0.  PI.,  iv,  274. 
Some  tliink,  my  lord,  it  hath  given  you  addition  of 
pride  and  outrecuidance.      Ckapman*s'M.  jy Olive,  iv. 

The  verb  euider  was  used  in  a  similar 
sense  in  old  French :  **  Que  ie  trap 
euider  ronge  les  os  de  I'esprit  ;*'  thus 
rendered  by  the  English  author, 
"  That  too  much  presumption  [literally, 
presuming  too  much]  gnaweth  the 
bones  of  the  spirit."  Ulysses  against 
jijax,  sign.  C  8. 
tOUTRODE.     An  excursion. 

But  as  for  Alricke,  ever  aince  the  beginning  of  Valen- 
tinian  his  raigne  it  was  all  in  conibustinn  through  the 
outrage  of  barbarous  enemies,  wholly  set  upon  suiugh* 
ter  and  spoile,  that  tliey  made  by  bold  and  adven- 
turous o« trades.  Jmminnus  Marcellinus,  1609. 
For  the  Isauri,  with  whom  an  nsuall  matter  it  ia,  oft 
times  to  rest  quiet,  and  as  often  with  auddaine  out- 
rodes  to  disturhe  and  confound  all.  Ibid. 

tOUTROPE.     A  sale  by  auction. 

As  at  common  outropes,  when  housliolds-stuHe  is  to 
bee  aokle,  they  cry,  who  gives  more  ? 

Dekker's  Dead  Tsarme,  1608. 

tro  OUTSHOW.     To  exhibit. 

He  blusht  to  see  another  sunne  below, 
Ife  durst  again  his  fierie  face  outskote. 

BnffkuuTs  Helicon,  1614. 

OWCH.    See  Ouche. 
To  OWE,  v.,  in  the  sense  of  to  own, 
have,  or  possess. 

This  is  no  mortal  bnsineaa,  nor  no  sound 

That  the  earth  owes.  Temp.,  i,  S. 

If  now  thf  beard  be  sorh,  what  is  the  prince 

That  owes  the  beard?         B.  /-  VI.  Begg.  Busk.^  ii,  1. 

1  will  be  heard  first,  there's  no  tongue 

A  snlt^ect  owes,  that  shall  out-thuitder  mine. 

Mazsiug.  Remegado,  iii,  8. 


I  pray  you  tell  me  how  come  tou  by  thia  armoorP  for 
if  it  be  by  the  death  of  him  who  otM  it,  then  ha\  e  I 
more  to  aay  unto  you.  Femk.  Jrc.,  p.  S7. 

And  by  these  marks  I  will  yon  show. 
That  only  1  this  heart  do  owe.     Dretgt.  Olet,  p.  1S73. 

This  sense  is  extremely  common  in 
Shakespeare,  and  all  his  contempo- 
raries. So  in  the  authorised  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  in  Acti*,  xxi,  1 1 . 

80  shall  the  Jews  at  Jemaalem  bind  the  nuui  that 
owetk  thia  girdle. 

This,  and  many  other  old  words,  have 
been  tacitly  changed  in  the  modern 
editions ;  but  I  find  oweth  here  as 
late  as  1 708. 
The  OWL  WAS  A  BAKER'S  DAUGH- 
TER. A  legendary  tale  respecting  a 
baker's  daughter  transformed  into  an 
owl,  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
passage : 

Well,  God  Held  yon  I  They  aay  tkeowlwas  m  baker's 
daugkter.  Hawd.,  iv,  3. 

The  tale  which  Steevens  and  Johnson 
imperfectly  recollected,  haa  been  re- 
covered by  Mr.  Douce  ;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is,  that  a  baker* s  daughter, 
who  refused  bread  to  our  Saviour, 
was  by  him  transformed  into  an  owl, 
as  a  punishment  for  her  impiety. 
OWLE-GLASS,  OWL-SPIEGEL,  or 
ULEN-SPIEGLE.  The  hero  of  a 
very  popular  German  tale,  often 
alluded  to  by  various  authors.  It 
appears  that  Owl-glass  was  a  Saxon 
jester,  or  buffoon. 

1.  Or  what  do  tou  think 
Of  Owl  glass  inatead  of  him  ? 

2.  No,  him 
I  have  no  mind  to. 

1.  O  but  Ulm-spi^le 
Weretttchanarae. 

B.  Jons.  Masq.  of  Fort.,  vi,  190. 

Jonson  also  calls  him  Owl-spiegle : 

Thou  shottld'st  have  given  her  a  madge-owl,  and  then 
Tliou'dst  made  a  present  of  thyself;  OwhpirgU. 

Sad  Skepkerd,  ii.  1. 

This  tale  was  probably  translated 
into  English.  There  is  an  old 
book,  in  black  letter,  without  date, 
entitled,  "A  merye  Jest  of  a  Man 
that  was  called  Howle-glas.'^  In 
Jonson's  Poetaster,  Tucca  calls  Ilis- 
trio  Owle-glas.  Act  iii.  He  is 
alluded  to  in  the  humorous  poem 
called  Grobianus: 

Fecit  idem  quondam  vir  famigeratna  nbiqiae, 
Nomina  cai  speeulo  noctua  juncta  dedit. 

That  is,   ule,    owl,    and    spiegel,    a 

looking-glass. 

I    extracted    the   following  account  J 
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of  him  from  an  old  book  of  travels, 
of  which  I  accidentally  omitted  to 
preserve, the  name : 

Prom  Labeck  we  took  cmr  Joamey  to  Lnnebnrg,  being 
tenne  miles  distant,  and  the  first  night  we  ImJ^ed  in 
a  village  called  Millen  [Mollen]  where  a  faraoas jester 
OuU%-t^egeU  (whom  we  call  Ovcly-glaue)  halh  a 
monument  erected ;  hee  died  in  the  yeere  1350,  and 
the  stone  covering  him  is  compassed  with  a  grate, 
least  it  should  bee  broken  and  carried  away  peeee- 
meal  by  passengers,  which  they  say  hath  already 
been  done  by  the  Germanes.  The  towns-men  yeerly 
keep  a  feast  for  his  memory,  and  yet  shew  the 
sqjparall  he  was  wont  to  weare. 

There  is  a  translation  of  the  German 
tale  of  Owl-glass,  in  Latin  verse, 
entitled,  Noctuse  Speculum  ;  by 
which  it  appears  that  his  history 
was  a  tissue  of  buffoon  adventures, 
and  that  his  real  name  was  Tylus, 
The  whole  title  rans  thus :  "  Noctuse 
Speculum.  Omnes  res  memorabiles 
variaaque  et  admirabiles  Tyli  Saxonici 
machinationes  complectens,  plane 
novo  more  nunc  primiim  ex  idiomate 
Germanico  Latinitate  donatum, 
adjectis  insuper  elegantissimis  ico- 
nibus,  veras  omnium  historiarum 
species  ad  vivum  adumbrantibus, 
ante  hac  nunquam  visis  aut  editis. 
Authore  ^gidio  Periandro,  Bruzel- 
lensi,  Brabantino."  Franco/,  ad 
Manum^  1567* 

The  icones  are  coarse  woodcuts,  the 
hexameters  and  pentameters  of  the 
translator  are  as  coarse  as  the  cuts, 
and  his  Latinity  of  a  piece  with 
both.  Towards  the  end  is  this 
epitaph : 

Siqnis  sd  hiec  transis  maneaa  monnmenta,  viator, 
Cam  Speeulo  Bubo  eemisepullus  adest. 

Hfec  sunt  vota  super  vitce,  uos  parcite  Divte, 
Pro  tanto  grates  mnnere  vulgus  habet. 

This  is  in  a  copy  of  verses  entitled, 
''  Epicedion  in  obitum  Tyli  Saxonici" 
It  is  one  of  the  numerous  books 
that  were  printed  at  the  expense 
of  Sigismund  Feyrabendt  and  Simon 
Huter,  whose  colophon  and  device  is 
at  the  end. 

-f-Ride  on  my  best  invention  like  an  asse, 

To  the  amazement  of  each  Owliglaus. 

Till  when  fare  well  (if  thou  eanst  get  good  fare) ; 

Content's  a  feast,  although  the  feast  be  bare. 

Taylor* 8  Workea,  1630. 

tOWL-LIGHT.    Seems  to  be  equivalent 
with  twilight. 

Ned  Wimarke  appears  not  in  rani's,  but  ever  since 
before  Christmas  hath  taken  a  toy  to  keep  in,  saving 
that  now  and  then  he  steals  out  by  owl-light  to  the 
Star  and  to  the  Windmill.  Letter  dated  1610. 


\To 


When  straight  we  all  leap'dover-bnord  in  haste. 
Some  to  the  knees,  and  some  up  to  the  waste. 
Where  sodainely  'twixt  otole-ligAt  and  the  darke. 
We  pluck'd  the  boat  beyond  hijrh-water  marke. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16Sa 

tOWN.    Phrase. 

Which  BO  cut  his  heart,  to  see  a  woman  bis  oonftasion, 
that  hee  was  never  hU  owiu  man  afterward. 

Dekier'i  Strange  Horse  Raee^  1618. 
Opinion  of  the  Servingman.  —  "  This  fellow,"  said 
Opinion,  "  though  he  he  no  drunkard,  yet  he  is  none 
or  his  owne  man.  The  Man  in  the  Moone,  1009. 

My  lady  Claytone,  who,  never  having  had  an}[  child 
of  her  own,  grew  to  make  so  much  of  me  as  if  shd 
had  been  an  own  mother  to  me. 

Autobiography  of  Lady  Warwiekt  p.  S. 

OWN.     To  recognise. 

I  rode  to  church,  and  met  my  lord  Chamberlaine 
upon  the  walls  of  the  garrison,  who  ovned  and  spoke 
to  me.  Fepy^  IHary,  1663. 

tOWSELL.    A  slough. 

And  surely  I  am  verily  perswaded  that  neither  the 
touch  of  conscience,  nor  the  sense  and  seeine  of  any 
religion,  ever  drewe  these  into  that  damnable  and 
uniwinealile  traine  and  owseU  of  penlition. 

Melton's  Sixefold  Politidan,  1609. 

OX.  THE  BLACK,  HAS  TROD  ON 
HIS  FOOT,  prov.  That  is,  be  has 
fallen  into  decay  or  misfortune.  In 
the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
imply  age : 

When  the  blacke  Crowe's  foote  shall  appeare  in  their 
eie,  or  the  black  oxe  tread  on  their  foote — ^who  will 
like  them  in  their  age  who  liked  none  in  their  vouth  f 

Suphues^EI, 

Ray  explains  it  of  misfortune : 

The  black  ox  never  trod  on  his  foot^  i.  e.,  he  never 
knew  what  sorrow  or  adveraitv  meant. 

Proverbial  Phrasts,  p.  806. 

fOXFORD  GLOVE. 

Conscience  goes  like  a  foole  in  pyed  colours,  the  skin 
of  her  body  hanging  so  loose,  that  tike  an  Oxford 
glore,  thou  wouldst  swea^  there  wer  a  false  skin 
within  her.  Dekker's  Dead  Tearms,  1606. 

OX-LIP.     The  greater  cowslip. 

Where  ox-lips,  and  the  nodding  violet  growi. 

Mids.  N.  7).,  ii.  S. 
The  cowslip  then  they  conch,  and  th'  oxlip  for  her 
me«t.  Drayl.  Polyolb.,  Song  16. 

The  cxelip — is  very  like  to  the  cowslip  aforesaid, 
saving  that  his  leaves  be  greater  and  larger,  and  liia 
floures  be  of  a  pale  or  faint  yek>w  colour,  almost 
white,  and  without  savour.  Dodoens,  p.  136. 

fOYSTER-PIE.  The  following  may 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  com- 
plicated mixtures  our  forefathers 
brought  on  the  table. 

To  make  an  Oyster-Pye. — This  is  very  curious  when 
oysters  are  fun  in  season ;  therefore  take  the  kirgest, 
and  par-bnil  them  in  the  water  or  liquor  that  nomea 
from  them,  wash  them  clean  from  any  gravel  or 
parts  of  the  shells  that  mav  stick  to  them,  and  having 
wcU-seasuued  them  with  beaten  pepper,  grated  nut- 
meg, and  a  little  salt,  add  currans,  minced  dates, 
barberries  preserved  or  pickled,  mace  in  blades,  and 
put  between  the  layings  slices  of  butter  and  lemons, 
with  about  a  dozen  aiichoves  in  hnlfs,  the  bone,  tail, 
and  fins  being  taken  away,  and  when  it  is  baked, 
pour  in  butter  beaten  up  with  white  wine,  sugar,  ana 
the  juice  of  an  orange. 

The  Accomplished  Female  Instructor, 
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PACE,  V.  Cornipted  from  parse,  that 
is,  to  resolve  a  word  into  its  parts 
and  ci  ream  stances  ;  pars,  Latin. 

I  am  BO  LatttiiBt,  C«ndiu8,yon  mii»t  consler  it.  Can. 
So  I  wiU,  and  oaee  it  too :  thou  thalt  be  acquainted 
with  case,  Kenaer,  and  number  ^     ,.    .  • 

•  Xy/^'i  Mother  Bomhe,  i,  8. 

For  the  right  word,   see  Johnson. 
Also  Corderius,  by  Hoole,  col.  4  and 
14. 
PACK,   for  pact.     An  agreement,   or 

contrivance. 

It  was  found  straight  that  this  was  a  grosse  paei* 
betwixt  Satuminus  and  Marius. 

Earth's  Pint,  liws,  469  B. 

In  Daniel  the  two  words  follow  each 
other  in  two  succeeding  lines : 

J.  Was  not  a  pack  a^n-ecd  twixt  thee  and  met 
C.  k  pact  to  make  thee  tell  thy  secrecy. 

'^  Dam.  Works^  K  k  6. 

To  PACK,  seems  to  be  used  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Go  pnek  with  him,  and  pvc  the  mother  gold. 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all.         , 

Tit.  Andr.,  iv,  3. 

But  it  is  also  used  metaphorically, 
from  packing  the  cards,  or  putting 
them  together  in  an  unfair  manner : 

What  hath  been  seen 
Eithcrinsnuffs,  and  o«c*»«y«  of  the  duke's. 

Lear,  iii,  1. 

With  two  gods  packing  one  woman  silly  to  ooimi. 

StoNyk.  Virffil. 

Thus  Antony  says  of  Cleopatra,  sus- 
pecting her  to  have  betrayed  him : 

She,  Eros,  has 
PacVd  cards  with  C»gar,  aud  false  play'd  my  gtorr 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph.  Jnt.  4'  CUop.,  iv,  12. 

PACK,  *.     Familiar  appellation.     See 

Naughty  pack. 
fPACK-FAPER.      Another  name  for 

cap-paper. 

Packe  paper,  or  cap  paper,  such  paper  as  mercers 
aud  other  occupiers  use  to  wrappe  their  ware  in. 

Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  S. 

PACK-STAFF,  «.  A  pedlar's  staflf,  on 
which  he  carried  his  pack;  often 
introduced  by  way  of  proverbial  simile. 
"  As  plain  as  a  pack-staff;'*  but  pike- 
staff \%  now  more  common,  alluding 
to  the  staff  of  a  pike.  Both  staves 
being  equally  plain,  there  seems  little 
reason  for  preference  between  them. 

K  ot  riddle-like,  obscuring  their  intent, 
But  pack-ttttffe  plaine,  ntteriug  what  thing  they  ment. 
'  1/   r      -^         flatf'#&<..  ProL  to  B.  iu. 

So  Marston : 

A  f>a<?**toifepithet  and  scorned  name.  ,    .. 

'       ^^   '^  Scourge  qfrilUnM,n»t. 

And :  ^    . 

0  paek-9tqffe  rhimei.  Bat,  1. 


PACKINGTON'S    POUND.     An    old 

song,  the  air  of  which  is  adapted  in 
the  Beggar's  Opera  to  the  words, 
"The  Gamesters  united  in  Friendship 
are  found."  B.  Jonson  mentions  it 
as  Paggington's  pound:  "To  the 
tune  of  Paggington's  pound.'*  Bart. 
Fair,  iii,  1.  And  W.  Barley,  who 
published  The  Guide  of  the  Pathway 
to  Musick,  in  1596,  gives  a  lesson  for 
the  orpharion,  which  he  calls  Bock- 
ington's  pound ;  but  still  the  same 
tune.  Hawk.  Hist.  Mus.,  iii,  344. 
PACOLET'S  HORSE.  An  enchanted 
steed,  belonging  to  Pacolet,  a  charac- 
ter in  the  old  romance  of  Valentine 
and  Orson.  Thus  introduced  in  the 
old  black  letter  edition,  printed  by 
W.  Copland,  without  date : 

In  the  castell  of  pleas&unce  of  the  fayre  lady  Clery- 
roonde  was  a  dwerfe  that  she  had  nouryshed  from 
his  chyldhode,  and  sette  unto  the  scole.  That  same 
dwerfe  was  called  Pacolet.  He  was  fuU  of  grece. 
wYtte,  and  underslondynge,  the  whirhe  at  the  scole 
of  Toilette  had  lerned  so  much  of  the  arte  of  nygro- 
mancye  that  aboTC  all  other  he  was  perWe,  in  such 
manere  that  by  enchauntemente  he  had  made  and 
composed  a  iyteU  horse  of  wodde,  and  in  the  hede 
was  artyfvcycUy  a  pynne  that  was  in  suche  wyse  set. 
that  every  tvme  that  he  mounted  upon  the  horse  for 
to  goo  souwhere,  he  tomed  the  pynne  toward  the 
place  that  he  wolde  go  to,  and  anone  he  founde  him 
in  the  place  without  harme  or  daunger.  for  the  hora 
was  of  suche  facyon  that  he  wentc  thoroughe  the 
ayre  more  fasUr  than  onybyrdecoudefl<«. 
'  Chapter  zxxi. 

His  horse  and  himself  are  thus  de- 
scribed, in  a  modem  edition  : 

Within  this  castle  where  Clerimond  resided,  dwelt  a 
dwarf  named  Paeotet,  who  a-as  a  necromancer,  and 
constructed  a  wooden  horse,  in  the  head  of  which  ho 
affixed  a  pin.  that  by  turning  round  to  Uie  way  he 
desired,  would  go  through  the  air.  swifter  than  any 
bird.  Chap.  xxi. 

As  for  example,  I  may  speake,  though  I  am  here,  of 
Peru,  and  in  speech  digresse  from  that  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Calecut ;  but  in  action  I  cannot  represent  it 
without  PacoleVs  horse.  Defenu  ofPoetie,  p.  526. 
PacoleVs  horse  is  for  their  lords,  and  the  mght-mare 

or  cphialtes  for  their  viragos.         „  ,  .,  ,         ^^a 
'^  Gayton,  Test.  Notes,  p.  193. 

The  name  of  Pacolet  was  borrowed 
by  Steele,  for  his  familiar  spirit  in  the 
Tatler.  See  a  curious  note  on  similar 
fictions,  in  Dr.  Henley's  Notes  to 
Vathek,  p.  299. 

tHis  muse  it  seemes,  with  all  his  loud  inTOcatiou, 
could  not  be  wak't  to  light  him  a  snuffe  to  read  the 
statute,  for  I  would  let  his  malicious  ignorance  under- 
stand that  rogues  are  not  to  be  impioide  as  maine 
omamenU  to  his  migesties  revels ;  but  the  itch  of 
bestriding  the  presse,  or  getting  up  on  this  wodden 
Pacolet,  hath  defil'd  more  innocent  paper,  then  ever 
did  laxative  physicke.  _        ^,        ^       ,  ^, , 

Overbury's  Nm  emd  Ckous  Ckaantctm,  1615. 


fPADDBR.    A  highwayi 

Well  might  they  be  so,  since  the 


rman. 

le  ladder 
Hu  turn'd  off  many  a  handtom  paJder, 
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And  left  the  wretchei  pMt  all  hoi 

Of  mercy,  to  the  fntal  rope,  ffudiirat  Sedirivui,  1707. 


ibrat^ 


This  month  hedect  will  IwTe  these  uses  in  particular, 
they  will  he  theleaeher's  bawdy-house ;  the  padder'i 
ambuscade;  the  vagabond's  lodging;  the  traveller's 
house  of  office ;  the  cattle's  umbrage ;  and  the  farmer's 
security.  Londd^n  Beimtcked^  1708,  p.  6. 

Mercury  and  YeBOS  are  in  conjunction  this  month, 
but  yutt  will  say.  whAt  does  that  thief  Mercury  do 
with' Venus  ?  VHir  even  the  very  same  that  hectors 
and  paddert  do  with  ladies  of  pleasure. 

Poor  SobU,n4A. 

PADDOCK.  *.  A  toad,  used  by  Dryden ; 
but  perhaps  not  since. 

Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib, 
Such  dear  concernings  hide.  Haml.,  iii,  4. 

No  certainly ;  a  March  [marsh]  frog  kept  ihy  mother. 
Thou  art  but  a  monster-«a<{<focJir. 

MiusiMger,  Virg  Woman,  iii,  1. 

Sometimes  a  frog : 

PaddocteSy  todes,  and  watersnaket. 

Quar  and  Pompey,  Ckapm. 

Iz.  Walton  talks  of  "  the  padock^  or 
frog-padock^  which  usually  keeps  or 
breeds  on  land,  and  is  very  large,  and 
boney,  and  big."  Part  I,  ch.  viii. 
By  Shakespeare  it  is  made  the  name 
of  a  familiar  spirit : 

Paddock  calls ;  Anon,  anon.  Mach.,  i,  1. 

PA6LB,  or  PAIGLB,  s.  A  cowslip. 
Gerard  particularly  applies  the  name 
to  the  double  cowslip,  and  marks  the 
figure  of  it,  "double  paiglesy  He 
describes  it,  ''Double  paigle,  called  of 
Pena,  primula  hortensis  Anglica, 
omnium  maxima,  &c." 

Blue  harebells,  paglet»  pansiea»  ctlaminth. 

B.  Jons.  Masq. 

PAINTED  CLOTH,  as  a  species  of 
hangings  for  rooms,  is  very  frequently 
mentioned  in  old  authors,  and  has 
generally  been  supposed  and  explained 
to  meaa  tapestry;  but  was  really 
cloth,  or  canvas,  painted  in  oil,  with 
▼arious  devices  and  mottos.  Tapestry 
being  both  more  costly  and  less  dura- 
ble, was  much  less  used,  except  in 
splendid  apartments;  nor  though 
coloured,  could  it  properly  be  called 

Tainted, 
n  the  accounts  of  Corpus  Xti.  Gild, 
Coventry,  1  Hen.  YIII,  is  a  charge 
for  painting  part  of  the  hall,  "and 
for  the  clothe,  and  the  peyntyng  of 
the  hyngyng  that  hongs  at  the  hy 
deys  next  the  seyd  cupburd." 
This,  and  the  following  information 
were  supplied  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
T.  Sharp,  of  Coventry,  a  most  accurate 
and  diligent  antiquary.  "The  old 
council  house,  at  St.  Mary's  Hall  in 


Coventry,  exhibited  (says  Mr.  8.)  till 
1812  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  the 
painted  cloth  hangings.  The  roof  of 
this  curious  room  is  of  oak,  orna- 
mented with  carved  figures,  of  no 
mean  workmanship.  Benches,  with 
wainscotting,  surround  the  room  to 
a  convenient  height,  and  the  space 
between  the  wainscotting  and  a  rich 
cornice  of  vine-leaves  gilt  was  covered 
with  painted  cloth.  The  arms  of 
England  and  of  the  city,  with  the 
prince's  plume  (which  has  a  peculiar 
reference  to  Coventry),  formed  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  painted  cloth, 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  with 
an  ornamental  border.  At  certain 
intervals,  in  the  upper  border,  scrolls 
were  painted,  inscribed,  in  black 
letter,  with  various  texts  of  scripture, 
applicable  to  the  destination  of  the 
room.  This  painted  cloth  was  put 
up  early  in  reign  of  Eliz.,  and  is 
still  preserved,  but  was  removed  from 
its  situation  in  1812,  by  the  corpora- 
tion, being  much  decayed.'* 

Mayster  Thomas  More,  in  hys  youth,  dcTjied  in  hys 
fotner's  house  in  London,  a  goodly  hangyng  of  fyne 
paynted  clothe,  with  nyne  pageauntes,  and  verses 
over  every  of  those  paseanntes. 

Sir  Tk.  More'i  Engl.  Work*,  hy  Rastell. 

The  verses,  mottos,  or  proverbial 
sayings,  interspersed  on  such  cloths, 
are  often  made  the  subject  of  allu- 
sion: 

/.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers :  Have  you  not  been 
acquainted  with  goldsmith's  wives,  and  conned  them 
out  of  rings?  O.  Not  so;  but  I  answer  von  right 
painted  elotky  from  whence  you  have  studied  ^our 
questions.  At  you  I.  it,  iii,  3. 

So  in  the  Match  at  Midnight,  when 
Bloodhound  says  that  he  will  have  a 
poesy  "  which  shall  savour  of  a  #010" 
(or  proverb),  he  is  answered. 

When  then  'twill  smell  of  Hit  painted  cloth, 

O.PL,vil,8«0. 

It  was  considered  as  a  cheap  and 
vulgar  hanging.  In  Wye  Salstonstall's 
Picturse  Loquentes,  a  country  ale- 
house is  thus  described : 

The  inward  hangings  is  a  painted  doaik  with  a  row 
of  balleU  pasted  on  it.  Pict.  S2d. 

Q,  But  what  says  the  painted  ehlh  t 

-  Trust  Dot  a  woman  when  she  cries. 
For  she'll  pump  water  from  her  eyes. 
With  a  wet  finjcer ;  and  in  faster  show'rs. 
Than  April  when  he  rains  down  fiowers." 
W.  Aye  but,  George,  thatjuun^  doth  is  worthy  to 

^i9  hatued  up  tot  lying.         _  _ 

Hon.  Wkon,  0.  PL,  iii,  p.  844. 
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Hfho  fearei  •  Mntenre,  or  an  old  man's  law, 
ShaU  by  a  ^inted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Other    authorities    are    quoted    by 
Steevens,  in  the  note  on  the  passage 
from  As  you  like  it. 
fPAINTMENT.     Paint. 

And  Nature's  paintmenU,  red,  and  yellow,  blew. 
With  colours  plenty  round  about  him  grew-       _  .^ 
Good  Newes  and  Bad  Nnu$,  1682. 

PAIR  OF  CARDS.  What  we  now  call 
a  pack  of  cards ;  though  pack  was 
sometimes  used.     As  for  instance : 

0  then!  that  gentlemen  would  be  so  proud  to  dis- 
dayuc  thease  bascniynded  shifU  and  coeenagea.  and 
to  ikome  that  gayue  that  ii  got  with  •^fceke  ofeardcM 
and  dyce.  Sir  J.  Harington,  on  PUne,  hugm, 

▼ol.  1,  p.  212,  Park. 
I  ha'  nothing  but  my  skin, 
And  clothes ;  my  sword  here,  and  myself; 
Two  crowns  in  my  pocket,  two  pfliro/cantt; 
And  three  false  dice.  B.  j-  Fl,  Sea  Voyage,  i,  1. 

Hh'  you  ne'er  a  son  at  the  groom-porter's,  to  beg  or 
borrow  a  poiro/coriii  quickly.  ,     •  - 

B.  Jons.  Masque  qfXs.,  vol.  vi,  6. 
A  pair  of  cards,  Niclas,  and  »  c»jpet  to  cover  the 
tHble.  Woman  k.  with  K.,  O.  PL,  tii,  294. 

1  ran  shift  the  moone  and  the  sun,  and  know  by  one 
eari«,  what  aU  you  cannot  do  by  a  whole  »«trtf. 

Lylys  Gallatkea,  i,  4. 

The  price  was  not  ruinous  at  that 
time: 

He  sayd  a  penre  of  cards  cost  not  past  twhpenee. 

'      '  '     ^  Asch.  Toxoph.,  p.  42,  repr. 

"Fasciculus  foliorum,  a  pair  of 
eardB,'*  HigiM  and  Fleming's  No- 
mencl.y  p.  294. 
PAIR  OF  SHEERS,  prov.  "There 
went  but  a  pair  of  sheers  between 
this  and  that ;"  a  proverbial  meUphor, 
implying  that  the  things  were  as  much 
alike  as  if  cut  from  the  same  cloth. 

There  went  but  a  eair«  ofsheerts  betweenc  him  [an 
apparatour]  and  the  pursuivant  of  hell. 
"^^  Ov€rh.  Char.,  I,  8. 

These  goes  but  a  iMiir  of  sheers  between  a  promoter 
[in.ormer]  and  a  knave.  ^  ^     ,..  ^^^ 

^  ■■  Match  at  Midn,O.Vi.,\m,^l. 

PAIR-ROYAL,  *.  (now  corrupted  into 
the  unmeaning  word  priaL)  Three 
cards  of  a  sort,  at  commerce,  and 
some  other  games. 

A  pair  is  a  pair  of  any  two.  as  two  kings,  two  queens, 
kc.  A  pair-royal  is  of  three,  as  three  kings,  three 
queens,  &c.  Complete  Gamester,  p.  106. 

Howell  dedicates  his  particular  Voca- 
bulary, 

To  the  pair-royal  of  peers,  William  lord  marquis  of 

Hartford,  8cc.,  Thomas  earl  ol  Southampton,  &c., 

John  earl  of  Clare.  Stc.  Lexie.  Tetragloiton. 

On  a  pair-royal  do  I  wait  in  death ; 

My  sovereign,  as  his  liegeman ;  on  my  muiress. 

As  a  devoted  servant ;  and  on  Ithocles, 

As  if  no  brave,  yet  no  unworthy  enemy. 

Ford's  Broken  Heart,  v,  8. 

It  is  well  illustrated  by  Butler : 

Strickland  and  his  son, 
Bo^  cast  into  one, 

Were  meant  for  a  single  baron  s 
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But  when  they  came  to  nt. 
There  was  not  wit 

Enough  in  both  to  serre  for  one. 
Wherefore  'twas  thought  good 
To  add  Honey  wood ; 

But  when  they  came  to  trial. 
Each  one  nrov'd  a  fool, 
Yet  three  knaves  in  the  whole. 

And  that  made  up  ti  pair-royal. 

Ballaion  the  Pari.  Poslh.  Worts. 

As  it  rhymes  here  to  trial,  it  is 
perhaps  fair  to  conclude  that  it  was 
already  spoken  prial.  The  epigram- 
matist, Owen,  has  a  qaaint  epigram 
on  what  he  calls  a  paire-royal  of 
friends,  which,  in  a  foreign  edition 
now  before  me,  is  blundered  into  "  a 
paire  of  royal  friends !"  These  friends 
are  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
then  united  under  James  I. 

Hoc  in  amicitia  mihi  par  regaU  videtur, 

Tres  inter  quoties  exstitit  unus  amor : 
Scilicet  ut  eemino  sit  par  i»  amore  tuoram, 

Unus  quisque  tuum  bis  numerandus  erii. 

With  this  conceit,  he  writes  his  title 
to  it  thus . 

r  Cambro-Anglo- 1 
Ad  J  Anglo-Scoto-      LBritannoi. 

\  Scoto-Cambro  J  «    «« 

Epigram.  Liber.  Unus,  Sp.  S70. 

The  par  regale  must  puzzle   every 
reader  who  knew  not  the  term  pair* 
royal;  particularly  foreigners. 
In  one  place  I  find  it  printed  perryall : 

Fl.  Why  two  foolesf  Fr.  Is  it  not  past  two,  doth  it 
not  come  neere  three,  sister?  [meaning  to  call  her 
one].    Pa.  Shew  perryall  and  take  it. 

/.  Bay's  numour  out  of  Breath,  sign.  C  %. 

This  was  a  step  towards  prial. 

t  Haih  that  great  pair-royal 
Of  adamantine  sisters  [the  fates]  late  made  tnal 
Of  some  new  trade  P  Quarle^s  Bmblems. 

To  PAISE.  To  weigh,  or  poise.  See 
Peize. 

Though  soft,  yet  lasting,  with  just  balanoe  poised. 
Distributed  with  due  proportion.  .,,..« 

Fleieh.  PurpU  Isl^  u,  7. 
To  thejust  scale  ofevenpflwi/ thoughts. 

Marston,  What  you  v..  Indue. 

PALABRAS,  s.  Words ;  pure  Spanish. 
It  seems  to  have  been  current  here, 
for  a  time,  even  among  the  vulgar; 
probably,  therefore,  imported  by  our 
seamen,  as  well  as  the  corrupted  form, 
pala^ver, 

Comnsrisons  are  odorous :  jMlo^ro^.  neighbour  Verges. 

Much  Jdo  ab.  N.,  m,  4. 

We  have  it  also  in  a  corrupted  form 
elsewhere : 

Therefore  paueas  paUaMs :  let  the  world  slide,  Sessa. 

Tauung  qf  Shrew,  i,  I. 

For  pocas  palabras.    Thus : 

Poawpofciro*,  mild  as  the  lamb.  ... 

Spau.  Tragedy,  0.  PL,  ui,  81L 

Again,  more  porrupt : 
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A  lyniigf^e  shall  be  called,  mistress  Usry ;  disgrace 
me  not ;  paeu*  palt^rot,  I  will  conjure  for  too,  fore- 
well.  Soaring  Girl,  O.  PI.,  vi,  114. 

Mr.  Steeyens  quotes  also  the  Wise 
Woman  of  Hogsden  for  it,  and  remarks 
that  it  is  usually  given  to  low  people. 
In  Hieronymo  it  is  introduced,  I 
presume,  as  being  a  Spanish  tragedy. 
PALE,  8,  A  division,  a  place  set  apart 
from  another ;  as  the  English  pale^ 
the  pale  of  the  church,  &c.  The 
English  pale,  in  Ireland,  compre- 
hended four  counties ;  namely,  Louth, 
in  Ulster,  with  Meath,  Dubliriy  and 
Kildare,  in  Leinster ;  which  were 
particularly  possessed  by  the  English, 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  was 
chiefly  in  the  power  of  the  native 
Irish. 

The  wild  O'neyle,  with  swarms  of  Irish  kerns, 
lives  nncontrol'd  within  the  English  vale. 

Bdw.  II,  O.  PI.,  ii,  851. 
For  in  the  last  conspiracy  of  the  English  pale^  think 
yon  not  that  there  were  many  more  guiliie,  than  those 
that  felt  the  punishment. 

Spnu.  Vino  oflreU  Todd's  ed.,  viii,  483. 
Why  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year, 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  palt. 

Winter's  T.,  iv,  3. 

This  seems  to  be  the  sense,  but  the 
commentators   dispute  upon   it.      I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  quibble  was  also 
intended  upon  red  and  pale, 
PALE,  V,     To  inclose,  as  with  a  pale. 

Behold,  the  English  beach  paUt  in  the  flood 

With  men,  with  wives,  and  bovs.    Hen.  T,  ▼,  Chorus. 

Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips, 

Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have  it.         Ant.  /-  Cleop.,  ii,  7. 

2.  To  make  pale,  in  colour : 

This  will  pale  the  dye 
Which  thy  cheek  blusheth,  when  it  would  clothe 

modesty 
In  a  rich  sou-let.   Nobbed*  Hannibal  and  Seipio,  J  4 

Let  not  her  cheekes* 
As  red  as  is  the  partie-colonr'd  rose, 
'Rt  paled  with  the  news  hereof. 

Tanered  and  Gism.,  0.  Fl.,  ii,  308. 

Also  in  page  226. 

[To  leap  the  pale^  to  outstrip  one*s 

income.] 

tYour  full  feeding  wil  make  yon  leane,  your  drinking 
too  many  healthes  will  take  all  health  from  you,  your 
leaping  the  pale  will  cause  you  looke  pale. 

The  Man  in  tke  ifoone,  1609. 

PALERMO  RASORS.  Formerly  cele- 
brated  for  their  excellence,  before 
Britain  had  learnt  to  excel  all  the 
world  in  cutlery. 

It  is  a  ravsor,  and  that  a  very  good  one. 

It  came  lately  from  Falermo  [Pallarrime,  4to]  it  cost 

me  twenty  crowns  alone. 

Da«.f  PiM.,O.PL,i,827. 
That  your  wordes  may  shave  like  the  raaors  of 

Palermo.       ^     Lodges  Wounds  of  Civ.  War,  I,  4. 

PALL,  9.    A  rich  mantle ;  from  palla^ 


a  robe.  Also  stuff  fit  for  making 
such  robes. 

He  gav  e  her  gold  and  purple  paU  to  weare. 

Spens.F.q.,l,yu,\^. 

Then  crown'd  with  triple  wreath,   and-  cloth'd  in 

scarlet  pall.  Fletch.  Purp.  hi.,  iv,  17. 

In  tbe  old  ballads  purp/tf  an</|7a//,  is 
a  frequent  phrase  for  "  purple  robes.*' 
See  Percy,  vol.  i. 
PALL-MALL.  A  game,  of  which  the 
most  common  memorial  remains  in 
the  street  once  appropriated  to  that 
use,  as  was  afterwards  the  Mall,  in 
St.  James's  park.  It  is  derived  from 
pale  maille,  French ;  at  which  word 
Cotgrave  thus  describes  the  game: 
'*  A  game,  wherein  a  round  box  bowle 
is,  with  a  mallet  struck  through  a 
high  arch  of  yron  (standing,  at  either 
end  of  an  ally,  one)  which  he  that  can 
do  at  the  fewest  blowes,  or  at  the 
number  agreed  on,  wins."  Properly, 
I  believe,  the  place  for  playing  was 
called  the  mall,  the  stick  employed 
palemail.  So  at  least  it  appears  in 
these  quotations  given  by  Todd  : 

If  one  had  paiUe'mails  it  were  good  to  nlay  in  this 
alley,  for  it  is  of  a  reasonable  g<x)d  length,  straight, 
and  even.  Fr.  Garden  for  Bngl.  Lad.,  1621. 

A  stroke  with  t^paxlmail  bettle  upon  a  bowl  makes  it 
fly  from  it.  Digby  on  the  Soul. 

See  Todd  in  Pail  mail,  and  Pall-malL 
Evelyn,  however,  more  than  once 
speaks  of  a  Pttll-mall  as  a  place  for 
playing  in : 

Sunday,  being  May-day,  we  walked  up  into  the  Pall- 
mall,  very  long,  and  so  nobly  shaded  wiih  tall  trees 
(being  in  the  midst  of  a  greate  wood)  that  unlesse 
that  of  Tours  I  had  not  seen  a  statelier. 

Memoirs,  i,  p.  80, 

Yet  at  Tours  he  calls  it  Mall  only : 

The  Mall  without  comparison  is  the  noblest  in 
Europe  for  length  and  shade.  Here  we  play'd  a 
party  or  two.  Ibid.,  p.  61. 

At  Lyons  he  finds  a  Pall-mall  again. 

P.  68. 

See  also  p.  228. 

tethers  I'l  knock  paU-mall 

Cartunight's  Lady  Errant,  1661. 

PALLIAMENT,  s.  A  robe ;  the  white 
gown  of  a  Roman  candidate.  Affected 
as  a  classical  term  by  the  author  of 
Titus  Andronicus : 

Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Eome,— 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  tribune,  and  their  trust. 
This  paUiamentf  of  white  and  spotless  hue. 

T.Jndr.,i,9. 

PALLIARD,  8.  A  vagabond  who  lies 
upon  straw.    Paillard,  French. 

No,  base  palUardf 
I  do  remember  yet. 

B.jrFL  Mont,  Tho^  ii,  9 
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A  claiiper  dodgcoii  it  a  b«ggii  bom,  •orae  nO  Wm  a 
palliard.  Decker,  Fil.  Du*.,  0  2. 

PALM,  *.  The  broad  part  of  a  deer'a 
horns,  when  full  grown. 

Mailing  it  up  among  Iririi  heads  of  deer,  to  ajicv  the 
mightineia  of  her  fudm.       B.  ir  ¥1.  Seonj.  L.»  lu,  1. 

tThe  forehead  of  the  goat 
Held  ont  a  wondroua  goodly  palm,  that  •urteen 
broaght.  Ckafm,  //.,  it,  VU. 

PALM-PLAY.  Tennis ;  jeu  depauime, 
French. 

The  0aJflUH» lay,  where,  diaporled  for  the  game, 
With  dazed  yies,  ofl  wc,  by  ^eames  of  love 
Hare  mist  the  ball  and  got  sight  of  oor  dame. 

Surreys  Poem,  Prison,  at  Windsor,  ft. 

PALMED  DEER,  U  a  stag  of  full 
growth,  that  bears  the  paltM  of  his 
horns  aloft. 

The  proud,  faiw«rfrf««r, 
Tonake  the  doaer  woods.         Dn^^^  PotfM^t  HU. 

In  the  same  sense  high-palmed  is 
used: 

While  ftm  the  hiaty  atag  hia  Av*HM7iii'i  head  up 

beara.  /*<  xm,  p.  917. 

When  thy  kigk^ued  harta,  the  aport  of  »M>we  "id 

hounds.  .  ^*^'\^^^^'J^?^A 

And  where  the  goodW  herds  of  kigk-palmed  harts  did 

gate.  /*M<.,B.?u.p.7W. 

B»tf  A^wJuMrf  harti  amidat  our  foresu  ruiL 

*  ^  Drumm.,  p.  188,  Lond.,  17»1. 

Hence,  "the  most  Ai^A  and  palmy 
state,"  may  be  so  understood.  See 
Palmy. 
PALMER,  *.  A  wandering  votary  of 
religion,  vowed  to  have  no  settled 
home.  Supposed  from  gaining  the 
palm,  or  prize  of  religion,  or  from 
carrying  a  palm  branch, 

iRmapa/iiMr,  asyese. 

Which  of  my  lyfe  much  part  hare  spent 

In  many  a  fayre  and  farre  oountrie, 

'  ^biirP«.O.Pl.,i,49. 

The  difference  between  a  pilgrim  and  a  ©a/iwtfr  was 
this.  The  pilgrim  had  some  home  or  dwelling  place, 
but  the  palmer  had  none.  The  pilgrim  trarelled  to 
some  certain  designed  pluce  ox  places ;  but  the  ptUmer 
toalL  The  pilgrim  went  at  his  own  charges;  but 
the  palmer  professed  wilful  poTertt,  and  went  upon 
alms.  StaveUy's  Bomisk  Hvreeleack,  p.  9S. 

Johnson  has  copied  this  account. 
PALMING  DICE.  One  of  the  nume- 
rous arts  of  cheating,  which  seem  to 
have  flourished  much  among  us,  at 
^  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Full  directions  for  the  practice  of  this 
branch  of  art,  may  be  found  in  the 
Compleat  Gamester  (a  book  often 
quoted  for  the  ancientgames),  page  1 0. 
As  we  no  longer  hear  of  these  tricks, 
it  is  probable  that  having  been  long 
exposed,  they  have  ceased  to  be  prac- 
ticable ;  or  the  players  are  grown  too 
cunning  to  be  so  deluded.  In  a  later 
book,  a  major  Clancy  is  celebrated 
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for  all  these  arta.  When  he  was  not 
furnished  with  high  and  low  Jnllums, 
it  is  said. 

Why  then  his  hand  iapidy*d  those  wanta,by  p^«V 
the  die  j  that  is,  having  the  boi  in  his  hand,  he  nimbly 
tekes  up  both  the  dice  as  they  are  thrown,  withm 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  puts  but  one  into  the 
box,  reserving  the  other  in  thefo/m.  and  obaenrmg 
with  a  quick  eye  what  aide  was  upward,  he  acoorl- 
inriy  conforms  the  next  throw  to  his  I»nrpoae,  o^ 
livering  that  in  the  box,  and  the  other  in  ha  hand 
amoothly  together.  Memoir* ofQ«meMiers,\l\%  p.  «. 

The  expression  of  palming  anything 
upon  you,  evidently  comes  from  this. 
So  Jonson : 

WcU  said,  this  carries  fMJi«  with  it.   PoeUsUr,  tAr. 

And  Mr.  Gifford's  note  on  it,  p.  522. 
Soon  after  the  expression  occurs  of 
"a    work    of     as    much     palmJ" 

P.  524. 
PALMY,  a.    Grown  to  full  height ;  in 
allusion  to  the  palms  of  the  stag*s 
horns,  when  they  have  attained  their 
utmost  growth. 

Iuthemoethighandf«laiy«t«teofB0m^ 

A.  little  ere  the  mighty  Julius  fell.  UamL,  i,  i. 

It  might,  however,  mean  no  more 
than  glorious,  in  allusion  to  ihepalms 
of  victory;  and  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare 
has  so  employed  it : 

These  days  shaD  be  'hmt  other  fhr  esteeni'd. 
And  like  Augustus' ca/aijf  reign  be  deem'd. 

DrnnmoHd^t  Fbrik  Feasting,  p.  181.  ed.  1791. 

See  Palm,  above,  and  Palmed. 
fPALPED.     Palpable? 

And  bring  a  ootofrf  darknesse  ore  the  earth. 

«»  a    r-T  H9gv90^sBraJunJge,VB\Z. 

\To  PALT.    To  pelt. 

Tell  not  tales  out  of  schoole, 
Lest  you  be  fia{<«i.    _    ^^    ,.    ^ 

Ballad  on  D.  qfBweHngkem, 

However,  His  no  shame  to  uae 

A  weapon  which  our  foea  firsi  chuse. 

Or  to  return,  when  once  aasaulted. 

That  dirt  with  which  we  first  were  poMlUd, 

Hudibras  Bedimnu,  part  1. 

PALTER,  V.  To  shuffle,  or  speak  con- 
tradictorily;  probably,  to  act  in  a 
paltry  manner. 

Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  bdiered. 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense.      Mad,,  v,  7. 

What  other  bond 
Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word. 

And  will  not  palter.  /«*•  Cms-* ».  »• 

Now  I  must 
To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge, 
And  peiier  iu  the  shifts  of  lowness.  .. 

'  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  m,  9. 

One  whyle  his  tonge  it  ran,  and  paltered  rf  a  cat. 

'  Gammer  Gurt.,  O.  PL,  u,  8S. 

PAMPESTRIE,  8.  A  word  which  I 
have  only  found  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, where  it  evidently  means  some- 
thing  of  the  magical  kind. 
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Orth'abQM 
That  comes  by  mftgicke  arts  of  imaKsrie,       * 
By  vile  iacbaantments,  clianns,  and  pampestrie. 

Mirr.for  Mag.^  p.  58. 

Can  it  be  a  corruption  of  palmistry  ? 

tDarke  dreames  deriade  for  fooles  are  fit, 
And  such  as  practise  ffoiiw^f/ry. 

Mirourfor  Maffi»tralet,lhe7. 

PAN-PUDDINGS.  Perhaps  Yorkshire 
puddings,  vhich  are  baked  ia  the 
dripping-pan ;  or  else  fritters.  See 
Flap-jack.  [Shropshire  appears 
formerly  to  have  been  celebrated  for 
pan-puddings.] 

To  devour  their  cheese-cakes,  apple-pies,  cream  and 
costards,  flap-jacks,  and  pan-puddinfft. 

Jovial  Crew,  0.  PI.,  x.  363. 
fThe  pan-puddings  of  Shropshire,  the  white  puddings 
of  Somersetshire,  the  hasty-puddiogs  of  Hamshire, 
and  the  pudding-pyes  of  any  shire,  ail  is  one  to  him, 
nothing  comes  amisse.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fAnd  so,  noble  Tritons,  every  one  to  his  command ; 
stand  to  your  panpudding,  let's  not  lose  our  herring- 
pond  for  a  broken  shin  or  two. 

The  Pagan  Prince,  1600. 
f  Nothing  will  surfeit  a  man  sooner  ihan  love  and 
pan-pudding ;  but  if  poor  people  get  surfeits  now  at 
rich  men's  tables,  I  will  forfeit  ail  my  skill  in  astro- 
logy. Poor  Bobin,  1716. 

fPANADE,  or  PANADO.  A  bread 
pottage. 

But  pray  what  pottage  P  such  as  a  small  cottage 

AlTonled  only  to  the  country  swains, 

From  whence  I'm   sure,  though  none  the  place 

explains. 
It  was  no  Christmas-dish  with  pmens  made, 
Mor  white-broth,  nor  capon-broth,  nor  sweet  panade. 
Or  milk-porrage,  or  thick  pease-porrage  either, 
Mor  was  it  mutton-broth,  nor  vod-broth  neither. 

Satyr  against  Hypocrites,  1689. 
To  make  panado  after  the  best  fashion. — Take  a  quart 
of  spring-water,  which  being  hot  on  the  fire,  put  into 
it  slices  of  fine  bread,  as  ttiin  as  may  be ;  then  add 
half  a  pound  of  currens.  a  Quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  boil  tliem  well,  and  tnen  season  them  with 
rose-water  and  fine  sugar,  and  serve  them  up. 

Closet  of  Rarities,  1706. 

PANARY,  8,  A  storehouse  for  bread  ; 
from  panis,  Latin.  In  the  preface  to 
4he  Church  Bible  the  translators, 
speaking  of  the  excellence  of  scripture, 
sum  up  their  eulogy  by  saying, 

In  a  word,  it  is  upanary  of  wholesome  food,  against 
fenowed  traditions;  a  physician's  shop  (aa  S.  Basil 
calls  it)  of  preservatives  against  poysoned  heresies;  a 
pandect  of  proAuble  laws,  against  rebeliioua  spirits ; 
a  treasury  of  most  costly  jewels,  against  beggarly 
elements;  finally,  a  fountain  of  more  pure  water, 
springing  up  unto  everlasting  life. 

The  Translators  to  the  Reader. 

PANCRIDGE.  A  corruption  of  Pancras, 
a  parish  close  to  London.  The  earl 
of  Pancridge  was  one  of  the  ridiculous 
personages  in  the  burlesque  procession 
called  Arthur's  Show.  Jonson  men- 
tions him : 

T.  Next  our  St.  Oeorge, 
Who  rescued  the  king's  daughter,  I  will  ride ; 
Above  prince  Arthur.    C.  Or  our  Shoreditch  doke. 
M.  Or  Paneridgs  earl'    P.  Or  Bevis,  or  sir  Guy. 

TaUqfaruC,m,S. 


Also  in  some  lines  against  Inigo  Jones, 
he  says : 

Content  thee  to  be  Pancridge  earl  the  while, 
An  earl  of  show,  for  all  thv  worth  is  show. 

ib  Inigo  Marquis  Woutd-he, 

The  duhe  of  Shoreditch  was  another 
mock  nobleman  of  that  company. 
PANDORE,  8,  A  musical  instrument, 
something  resembling  a  lute ;  proba- 
bly the  same  as  bandore,  but  nearer 
to  its  original,  pandura,  Italian.  It 
seems  by  these  lines  to  have  been 
strung  with  wire,  not  catgut : 

Some  that  delight  to  touch  the  sterner  wiery  chord. 
The  cythron,  ikepandore,  and  the  theoriH)  strike. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  iv,  p.  786. 

See  Bandore. 
PAN£,  8.    An  opening  or  division  in 
parts  of  a  dress;  pan,  or  panneau, 
French.     ''A  pane  of  cloth,  panni- 
culus."     Cole8, 

He  (lord  Monn^oy)  ware  jerkins  and  round  hose— 
with  laced  jMiJMi  of  msset  cloath. 

Fynes  Moryson,  Part  ii,  p.  46. 
Strikes  off  a  skirt  of  a  thick-laced  satin  doublet  I 
had  i — cuts  off  two  panes  embroidered  wii  h  pearl. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  M.  out  ofU.,  iv,  6. 
Tlie  Switzers  weare  no  contes,  but  doublets  and  hose 
oi  panes,  intermingled  with  red  and  yellow,  and  some 
with  blew,  trimmed  with  long  puffes  of  yellow  and 
blewe  sarcenet  rising  up  between  the  panes. 

Coryat,  vol.  1,  p.  41,  repr. 

In  fact,  a  pane  of  a  window  is  per- 
fectly analogous,  and  of  the  same 
origin. 
[Also,  a  pane  of  stone.  J 

tAnd  one  wall  particularly  I  observ'd  of  a  ehurcli- 
yard,  which  tooK  up  the  whole  length  of  a  street, 
Duilt  of  pains  of  this  stone  about  a  foot  square,  look 
very  particular  and  handsome. 

J  Journey  through  England,  1724. 

PANED  HOSE.  Breeches  ornamented 
wiih  cuts  or  openings  in  the  cloth, 
where  other  colours  were  inserted  in 
silk,  and  drawn  through.  Such 
breeches  were  usually  made  full,  and 
stuffed  out  with  cotton.  Minshew, 
in  his  Spanish  Dialogues,  has,  **  Give 
me  my  paned  veUei  hose,"  and  trans- 
lated paned  by  acuchilladas  ;  which  is 
cut,  slashed,  &c. 

Hunger,  begotten  of  some  old  limber  courtier, 

In  paned  hose.  Reference  forgotten. 

With  an  old  pair  ofvaned  hose. 
Lying  in  some  hot  chamber  o'er  the  kitchen. 

B.  aud  Fl.  Wit  at  set.  W.,  iv,  I. 
Our  diseased  fathers 
Worried  with  the  sciatica  and  aches, 
Bronghtupyour  pojMif  Aoj«first,which  ladies  langht  at. 

Mass.  Old  Law,  ii,  1. 
My  spruce  ruff. 
My  hooded  cloak,  long  stocking,  and  paned  hose. 
My  case  of  toothpicks,  and  my  silver  fork. 
'  Ibid.,  Or.  Duke  ofFI.,  iii,  1 

Bulwer  says,  *'  Bombasted  paned  hose 
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were,  since  I  can  remember,  in 
fiiabion;*'  and  the  accompanying 
woodcut  exhibits  breeches  striped  and 
stuffed  as  above  described.  Artificial 
Changeling^  p.  540.  Other  parts  of 
dress  were  paned  also ;  and  Mr.  Todd 
has  cited  a  passage  from  Warton*s 
life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  in  which 
certain  altar  clothes  are  directed  to 
be  made  of  **  blew  bawdkyn,  paind 
with  red  Yclvet."     P.  339. 

tlhia  breech  wat  punei  ia  the  fayrest  wvse. 
And  with  right  latten  very  cosUy  Ivneil. 

Thyniu^t  Debate,  1680. 

tPANNIER-MAN. 

There  ii  a  certaine  deminitive  officer  belonjnng  to  the 
Inner  Temple  Hull  who  goes  by  the  nunie  of  the 
panper  man,  whose  office  is  to  lay  the  cluths  on  the 
tables  in  tlie  hall,  set  saltsellere,  cut  bred,  whet  the 
knifes,  and  wait  on  the  gentlemen,  and  fetch  them 
beer  and  other  neressaries  when  they  are  in  commons 
In  term  time,  fie  also  blows  the  great  horn  between 
twelve  and  one  of  the  clock  at  noon  at  most  of  the 
comers  in  the  Temple  three  times  presently  one  after 
another  to  call  the  gentlemen  that  are  in  commons  to 
dinner.  Grtat  Jirilaiu  Houyeombe,  1713,  MS. 

On  T.  H.  the  Pannirr  wutn  of  the  Temple. 
Here  lyes  Tom  Harket  this  marble  under. 
Who  often  made  the  cloyster  thunder; 
He  had  a  horn,  and  wtieu  he  blew  it, 
Call'd  many  a  cuckold  that  never  knew  it. 

Witt*  Becreatum,  1654. 

PANNIKELL,  «.  The  crown  of  the 
head,  or  skull;  called  by  some  the 

Smote  him  so  rudely  on  the  pannikeU, 
ThAi  to  the  chin  he  cleft  his  head  in  twain. 

Spau.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  V,  23. 

PANSY,*.  FensSe,  French.  The  viola 
tricolor;  called  also  hearfs-ease,  &c. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  poetical 
name,  not  yet  disused.    See  Johnson. 

PANTA6LE, «.  A  sort  of  high  shoe, 
or  slipper ;  perhaps  corrupted  from 
pantqjfle,  [Said  to  be  Ger.  Ta/eln, 
boards,  and  band-Mel,  a  clog  made 
of  a  sole  of  wood  fastened  by  a 
strap.     See  Schmeller.] 

I  cr^  your  matronship  mercie ;  because  jonrpantables 
be  higher  with  corke,  therefore  your  feete  must  needs 
be  higher  in  the  instep. 

Lyly,  Endimion,  Court  Com,,  C  2  b. 
To  sell  your  glorious  buffs  to  buv  fine  pumps 
And  pantabU*.  B.  anaFl.  Coronation,  iii,  1 . 

Let  the  chamber  be  perfum'd,  and  get  you,  sirndi, 
His  cap  and  pantable*  ready.    Mas*.  City  Mad.,  iii,  1. 
Chafing  and  swearing  by  the  pantahU  of  Pallace,  and 
Buch  other  oatlies   as  his  rustical  braverie   could 
imagine.  Femhr,  Arcad.,  p.  48. 

PANTACLE,  ».  Of  uncertain  significa- 
tion.  Mr.  Steevens  supposes  it  might 
be  put  for  pantofle  ;  but  there  seems 
no  reason  for  such  a  corruption,  nor 
does  it  particularly  suit  the  sense. 


It  occurs  twice  in  the  play  of  Damon 
and  Pithias : 

If  you  play  Jacke  napee  ia  mocking  my  mtffeer  and 

dispising  my  face. 
Even  here  with  a  pmmtteU  I  wyll  you  diagraee. 

O.  FL,i,215. 

And  soon  after,  another  speaker  says, 

Frayte  well  thy  winning ;  my  panUicU  is  as  readie  as 
yotira.  IHd^  p.  21S. 

It  is  more  likely  to  be  a  mistake  for 
pantable. 
fPANTALOONS.      A  biter  name  for 
what  had  before  been  called  hose. 

In  former  times,  wide  brichee,  ruffs,  slaah'd  aleevee. 
Did  show  but  symptons  of  the  fool's  disease; 
Otiy  linings,  gaudy  wnMioo»XM,pantelooHS, 
Bender'd  them  but  Jack  Puddens  and  buffoons. 

The  Beau  in  a  Wood,  4to,  1701. 

PANTLER,  B.  The  servant  who  had 
the  care  of  the  pantry,  or  of  the 
bread. 

A  iQDod  shallow  young  fellow ;  he  would  have  made  a 
good  mmt^r,  he  would  have  chipped  brend  well. 

2  Hen.  IF,  ii.  4. 
When  my  old  wife  lived,  upon 
This  day,  she  waa  both  pantUr,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant ;  welcom'd  all ;  serv*d  alL 

Wtnt.  Tale,  iv,  S. 
But  I  will  presently  take  order  with  the  cook,  pa«i/«r, 
and  butler,  for  my  wonwd  allowance  to  thepoor. 

Jenal  Crew,  O.  PI.,  x.  8.38. 
A  nMfue  that  hath  fed  upon  me— like  pnllen  from  a 
panties  chippings.    Mis.  <^  Inf.  Marr.,  0.  PL,  v,  26. 

PANTOFLE,  9.  A  slipper;  pantoufle, 
French.  One  page  was  considered  as 
attached  to  the  pantofle,  it  being  his 
office  to  bring  Uiem.  One  of  these 
says. 

Ere  I  was 
Sworn  to  the  puntcfie,  I  have  heard  my  tutor 
Prove  it  by  logick,  that  a  servant's  life 
Waa  better  than  his  master's. 

Mamnq.  Unmat.  Ciraii.,  iii,  2. 
As  your  page, 
I  can  wait  on  your  trencher,  fill  you  wine. 
Cany  vour  pantcfiei,  and  be  sometimes  bleae'd. 
In  ail  numiiity,  to  touch  your  feet. 

B.andFl  Span.  Cmrute,  iv,  1. 

They  seem  to  have  been  at  one  time 
reckoned  smarter  than  pumps;  for 
Harington  says  of  one  Sextus,  that 
having  lost  hi^pantoflee  when  drunk. 

To  save  such  charges  and  to  shun  such  frumps. 

He  goes  now  to  the  tavern  in  his  pumps.    Bpig.  ii,  52. 

In  Higins's  Nomenclator,  crepida  is 
.  explained,  **  Pantoufle,  a  slipper,  or 
pantofle^  P.  170.  So  Holioke,  "A 
pantofle,  or  slipper.'*  See  also  the 
authority  in  Johnson. 

tWhy,  and  what  lease  was  that  other,  who  being  in  a 
threadbare  cloake,  "hnpantofles  and  stockings  downe, 
came  into  Faenza  market  in  Romaina. 

Passenger  of  BeKtenUo,  1612. 
tTheir  shoes  are  old,  and  out  of  date, 
And  time  in  pant4^  of  matt 
Believes  he  should  not  move  so  alow. 
If  he  could  once  but  boot«d  goe. 

History  ofFramdon,  1655. 
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tWee  behold  the  goMen  poHUf/U,  but  feele  not  how 
grieTouflly  it  pincheth  the  foote. 

Brtdtkwut'i  Survey  of  History,  16S8. 

PAP  WITH  A  HATCHET.  TO  GIVE, 
prav,  A  proverbial  phrase  for  doing 
a  kind  thing  in  an  unkind  manner ; 
as  it  would  be  to  feed  an  infant  with 
80  formidable  an  instrument.  So  is 
it  explained  by  Mr.  Park,  in  a  note 
on  the  second  passage  quoted  here, 
and  I  have  seen  no  interpretation  so 
good. 

Tbey  fflve  va  pap  trith  a  tpoone  before  we  can  speake, 
and  wnen  we  speake  fur  that  wee  love,  pap  with  a 
katehet.  Lyly'i  Court  Corned.,  Z  12  b. 

So,  to  receive  it,  is  to  obtain  a  perni- 
cious favour ;   biHpop  abupoy. 

He  that  80  old  seeks  for  a  nurse  so  yonng,  shall  have 
pap  with  a  katekel  for  his  comfort. 

Disc.  ofMarr.,  Harl.  Misc.,  ii,  171,  Park's  ed. 

That  is,  evidently,  shall  find  more 
harm  than  good  in  it.  It  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  the  true  reading  in 
the  following  passage  of  a  play  attri- 
buted to  Shakespeare: 

Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  candle  then,  and  the  pep 
[now  read  help]  of  a.  katehet.  2  Hen.  VI,  !▼,  7. 

The  conjecture  is  Dr.  Farmer's,  and 
is  probable  at  least.  Pap  with  a 
Hatchet  is  well  known  to  be  the  title 
of  one  of  Nash's  tracts  against  Martin 
Marprelate.  See  Beloe's  Anecdotes, 
vol.  yi,  p.  432. 

PAPALIN,  s.  A  papist.  This  word  I 
have  not  met  with.  Mr.  Todd  has 
exemplified  it  from  Herbert's  Travels, 
and  Puller  on  the  Church  of  England. 
See  Todd. 

PAPER,  V.  To  set  down  in  a  list,  on 
paper.  If  the  following  passage  of 
Shakespeare,  in  which  alone  it  occurs, 
be  not  corrupt  (of  which  there  is 
great  appearance),  it  should  be  thus 
pointed : 

He  makes  np  the  file 
/ ;  for  the  most  part  t 
Too,  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  hononr 


Of  all  the  gentry ;  for  the  most  part  such 
He  meant  to  lay  upon ;  and  his  own  letter 


■\ 


(Tlie  honourable  board  of  council  out) 

Must  fetch  him  in, — he  papers.     Henry  Till,  i,  1. 

After  all,  it  is  not  very  inteUigible. 
tPAPER-ROYAL. 

May  not  the  linnen  of  a  Tybnme  slave. 
More  hononr  then  a  mighty  monarch  have : 
That  though  he  dyed  a  traitor  most  disloyall, 
His  shirt  may  be  transrorm'd  to  paper-royall? 

Taylof's  Workes,  16S0. 

fPAPER-TABLE.     A  paste-board  for 
mounting  entomolo^cal  specimens.  ? 


To  bear  about,  upon  thj  paper-tablss, 
VUea,  butterflies,  gnata,  Decs,  and  all 


the  rabbles 


Of  other  inteeta  (end-lesa  to  rehearse), 
Limn'd  with  the  penciU  of  my  various  verse. 

Du  Bartas. 

PAPEY,  or  PAPPEY.  A  fraternity  of 
priests,  formerly  established  in  Aid- 
gate  ward,  London. 

Then  come  you  to  the  pappey,  a  proper  house,  wherein 
some  time  M'as  kept  a  fraternitie,  or  brotherhood  ot 
S.  Charitie,  and  S.  John  Evangelist,  called  the  papey, 
for  poore,  impotent  priestes  (for  in  some  lant^ua^e 
priestes  are  called  popes)  founded  in  the  ycare  14:io. 
AC.  Stowe's  London,  p.  110. 

It  was  suppressed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth.  See  also  Stowe, 
p.  124. 

fPAPISTS'-CORNER.  A  corner  in 
old  St.  Paul's  so  called,  because  it 
was  believed  the  papists  made  ap- 
pointments there  in  the  time  of 
queen  Elizt^beth. 

t  PAR  AGON.  A  curious  pattern  In  a 
garden.  Still  retained  as  applied  to 
buildings. 

Gardens  and  groves  exempt  from  paragons. 

Chapm.,  Hymn  in  Cynth. 

f PARAGON.  As  an  adj.,  equal  or 
rival  to. 

In  counsel  paragon 
To  Jove  himself.  Chapm.  tl.,  ii,  854. 

To  PARAGON,  v.,  from  the  substantive. 
To  excel ;  to  be  considered  as  excel- 
lent. 

We  are  contented 
To  weare  our  mortall  stAie  to  come,  with  her, 
(Katherinc  our  qaeene)  before  the  primest  creature 
That's  paragoned  o'  th*  world.  Henry  FIJI,  ii,  4. 

This  reading  has  been  doubted ;  but 
it  is  that  of  the  first  folio,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  following : 

If  thou  with  C»sar  paragon  again. 

My  man  of  men.  Jnt.  ir  Cleop.,  i,  5. 

He  hath  achiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  description.  Othello,  ii,  1. 

Exemplified  also   from    Sidney   and 
Milton.     See  Todd. 
fPARANYMPH.      Usually  signifies  a 
bridesmaid.     Gr. 

Our  blessed  ladies  paranimphs  saint  Gabrielle  1 

Watson*s  Quodlibets  of  Religion,  1603. 

PARAQUITO,  *.  A  perroquet,  or 
parakeet;  a  small  kind  of  parrot. 
Used,  in  the  following  passage,  by 
way  of  playful  endearment : 

Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me 
Directly  to  the  question  that  I  ask. 

1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  3. 

This  Italian  form  of  the  word  is  not 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare : 

With  a  close  ward  to  devour  thee, 
My  brave  paraquito.     Dumb  Kn.,  O.  FI.,  vi,  463 

fWhat  doe /else 
But  set  perfidious  wiles  for  simple  nyes 
To  keep  game  ready  for  the  paraieeto  f 

CartwighCs  Siedge,  1661. 
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tPARAT. 

How  mem  too,  rir,  qnoih  ilteef  Many  that,  mii- 
tria,  qnoth  George,  that  it  it  were  not  for  printing 
and  painting,  my  —  and  yonr  face  would  grow  out 
of  repantionB.  At  which  ahee  biting  her  lip,  in  a 
9artU  fury  went  downe  the  atairea 

JetU  ofOeargt  PmU,  B.  d. 

fPARATOR.    An  apparitor. 

He  acapes  oecaaion  vnto  toata  pretence. 
And  ao  carapca  the  poxe  by  conseqnence. 
Thua  doth  be  acape  the  parator  and  proctor, 
Tli»  apothecary,  anigeon,  and  doctor. 

tPARAVAIL- COURT.  An  inferior 
court. 

But  thoagh  there  lie  writa  fhnn  the  conrta  paramoant. 
To  Btay  the  proceedinga  of  the  oourta  parataiU. 

BeaumomVt  Fotm». 

PARAVANT,  adv.  Before-hand,  or 
first.    French. 

Bnt  that  faire  one, 
That  in  the  midat  waa  placed  paratavnt, 
Waa  ahe  to  whom  the  ahcpheard  pypt  alone. 

Sdou.  F.  q.,  VI.  X,  IB. 
Tell  me  tome  markea  by  which  he  may  appeare. 
If  chance  1  him  encounter  Mrmmm/. 

7Wrf..ni,ii,16. 

In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Todd,  in 
his  notes,  has  explained  it  publicly; 
but  I  think  it  clearly  means  first  and 
foremost,  above  all  others : 

Yet  BO  much  ^ce  let  her  Touchaafe  to  grant 

To  Bimple  awain,  aith  her  I  may  not  love. 

Yet  that  I  may  her  honour  piononr  her]  panoMut, 

And  praiae  her  wit.        Colin  Cioufs  Come  H.,  ?.  9S9. 

To  PARBREAK,  v.  To  vomit;  sup- 
posed to  be  for  to  break  forth. 

Yon  shall  Bee  roe  talk  with  him,  e^^en  as  fomiliarly  aa 
if  1  Bliould  parhreak  my  mind  and  my  whole  stomach 
upon  him.  Grim  the  Collier,  O.  PL,  xi,  356. 

And  when  he  hath  jMirfrrroi-V  his  grieved  mind. 

Hall,S<Uiret,\.i, 
And  vimlently  disgorg'd, 
Aa  though  ye  wold  parhreak.  Steltan,  p  80. 

Come  parhrtat  heer  yonr  foul,  black,  banefulljnll. 

Stfh.  Du  Bart.,  lU,  i,  3. 
tWhen  to  my  great  annoyance,  and  almost  par- 
hreaiing,  I  have  aeene  any  of  these  silly  creatures. 

Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1613. 

PARBREAKE,  «.,  from  the  verb.  The 
matter  thrown  from  the  stomach  in 
vomiting. 

Her  filtliie  parbreaie  all  the  place  defiled  hath. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  20. 

PARCEL,  «.  A  part;  a  law  term, 
often  used  conjointly  with  part ;  as, 
"  part  and  parcel." 

Divers  philoaophera  hdd,  that  the  lips  is  paretl  of 
the  mouth.  Merry  W.  JF,  i,  1. 

To  make  it  parcel  of  my  empe ry.  Tambitrlaine. 

It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath.  Com.  Err.y  v,  1. 

In  composition  with  almost  any  word, 
it  implied  being  partly  one  thing, 
partly  another.  Thus/xtrceZ-dotrc/,  a 
person,  one  part  of  whose  profession 
was  being  a  bawd : 

He,  air,  a  tapater,  parcsUeaod.   Meat,  for  Meas.,  u,  1. 

Parcel-gilt,  partly  gilt : 


Hum  did'it  timr  to  no  upon  tp€reel-cUi  goblet. 

9  Henry  IT,  ii,  1. 
Or  dunging 
His  pared-gOi  to  naaay  gold.       B,  Jons.  JieUaast. 

I  find  also  partial-gilt,  which  is  per- 
haps the  origin  of  the  other ;  or  was, 
at  leaaty  supposed  by  the  author  to 
be  so: 

He  can  distinguish  of  your  guilt  by  your  guild :  this 
makea  him  erer  ^joe  partieM-guilt. 

CUtwfs  CaUr-CkarmeUr,  p.  S. 

In  the  following  passage  parcel  is  put 
alone  for  parcel-gilt : 

And  flowera  for  the  window,  and  the  Turky  carpet. 
And  the  great  parcel  salt.       B.  /*  Ft.  Coxeomb,  ir,  1. 

Parcel-poet  occurs  frequently  in  Ben 
Jonson : 

He  is  a  gentleman,  parcd-poet,  yon  slave. 

Poetaster t  iii,  4. 
Parcel-phfnciaM^ 
And  as  such  preacribea,  8cc.  &c. ;  parcel-poet. 
And  Bingt  encomiuma  to  my  virtues  sweetly. 

Massing.  Cilg  Madame,  ii,  S. 

So  also  in  various  other  and  arbitrary 
modes  of  composition : 

He's  parcellstatesman,  pareeU-priestt  and  so 
If  you  observe,  he'a  parcell-poct  too. 

Witts  Beereat.,  Bptgr.  6S9. 

See  the  confession  of  the  joint-editors 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (of  1750), 
of  their  long-continued  mistake 
respecting  this  word.  Yol.  x,  p.  222. 
The  examples  might  be  multiplied 
without  end,  but  I  trust  the  above 
are  suflScient. 
PARDONER,  «.  A  person  who  was 
licensed  to  sell  papal  indulgences. 
Such  a  character  appears  in  the  old 
play  of  the  Four  Ps : 

p.  Truly  I  am  a  pardoner. 

Palmer.  Truly  a  pardoner!  that  may  be  true, 

Bnt  a  trew  pardoner  dotb  not  ensue. 

Bight  Belde  ia  it  scene,  or  never. 

That  trueth  and  pardoners  dwcU  together. 

O.  PI.,  i,  69. 

PARDY,  or  PERDY,  adv.  A  very  com- 
mon corruption  of  par^Dieu,  French. 

For  if  the  king  likes  not  the  comedy, 
Wliy  then  belike  he  likes  it  noX^perdy. 

HaMl.,m,%. 
In  that  you  Palmer,  ms  deputie 
May  deerly  discharge  liim  pardis. 

Fbnr  Ps,  O.  PI. 

PARELS.  A  doubtful  word  in  the 
same  play ;  it  may  either  signify  a 
similar  event,  or  may  be  a  corruption 
of  perils.  0.  PL,  i,  96.  It  seems  to 
be  equally  doubtful  here,  though  it 
will  bear  the  sense  of  peril : 

Constant  I  waa  in  my  prince's  quarrell 
To  die  or  live,  and  spared  for  no  parrelt. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  S59. 

tPARENTS.  Used  for  father,  grand- 
father, mother,  or  grandmother. 
Vemey  Papers,  p.  90, 
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PARGET,  V.  To  plaistcr,  as  a  wall. 
The  French  word  for  plaiatered  is 
crespi,  which  Cotgrave  explains  by 
*^pargeUedi  rough  cast,"  &c.  Some 
have  derived  it  from  paries^  a  wall ; 
and  Mr.  Todd  has  found  it  written 
pariet,  in  bishop  Hall.  Bat  I  con- 
sider partef  as  intended  to  be  spoken 
parjet ;  the  i  vowel  being  almost  as 
*  commonly  put  for  the  i  consonant,  as 
the  vowel  u  for  the  a. 
Applied  metaphorically  to  female 
face-painting,  as  we  now  say  some- 
times that  a  woman  plaisfers: 

She'i  ftbore  ftft j4wo,  and  pargets. 

B.  Jon*.  SiUnt  W<m.^  ?,  1. 

So  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  Phantaste 
prays,  in  their  mock  Litany, 

From  ^argettingt  painting,   slicking,    glazing,  and 
renewing  old  liTelled  fiices,  good  Merconr  defend  us. 

Act  V,  ad  fin. 

Hence  a  conjectural  reading  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  where  the  heroine 
says. 

Sole  sir  o*  the  world, 
1  cannot  pn^el  mine  own  eauae  so  well. 

Act  T,  sc.  9. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads, 

I  cannot  parget  mine  own  cause  so  well. 

That  is,  I  cannot  bedatob,  or  gloss  it 
over;  which  is  the  more  probable, 
because  the  pargetting  was  the  fine 
finishing  plaister.  "Opus  alba- 
Hum — white  liming  worke,  or  par- 
getting worke."  Abr,  Fleming, 
NomencL,  p.  198,  b. 
Pargetting  is  still  not  uncommon  in 
some  countries  for  plaistering  upon  a 
wall. 

t  And  iMurtely  it  was  convenient  that  he  whiche  was 

come  io  pergette  and  close  up  both  the  broke  waUes, 

i  that  is  to  say,  was  come  to  Jnizne  and  knit  the 

*  people  of  the  Jewes  and  the  people  of  the  Gentiles 


botne  together  into  one  profession  of  the  ghospel, 

Paraphrase  of  Brasmus,  1&48. 
iFor,  it  is  said,  that  he  conia  not  endure  the  smell  of 


his  bed-chamber  newly  daubed  or  pargetted  with 
morter  made  of  lime. 

HoUatuTs  Ammianns  MareelUnnSy  1609. 

PARGET,  s.     Plaister  laid  on  a  wall. 

Golde  was  the  pallet;  and  the  seeling  bright 
Did  shine  all  scalj  with  great  plates  of  gold. 

Spent.  VisUms  o/Bellay,  1.  23. 

See  there  Mr.  Todd's  note.  Minshew 
explains  parget  by  mortar.  Skinner 
conjectures  that  it  is  from  an  old 
French  word ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  dictionaries  of  old  French. 
PARIS  GARDEN.  The  famous  bear- 
garden on  the  Bankside  in  South- 
wark,  contiguous  to  the  Globe  theatre. 


So  called  from  Robert  de  Paris,  who 
had  a  house  and  garden  there  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.    Blount,  Gloss, 

Do  yott  take  the  court  for  Paris  aarden^  ve  rude 
slaves.  nenrg  Fill,  v,  3. 

And  cried  it  was  a  threatning  to  the  bears. 
In  that  accursed  ground  the  Paris  garden, 

B.  Jons.  Bxecr.  to  Vulean, 
So  was  he  dry-nnrs'd  by  a  i«ar, 
That  fed  him  with  thepurchaa'd  prey 
Of  many  a  fierce  and  bloody  fray ; 
Bred  up  where  disciplme  mosi  rare  is. 
In  military  garden  Paris.       Sudikr.t  I,  ii,  1. 188. 

PARISH  TOP.  A  top  bought  for 
public  exercise  in  a  parish. 

He*s  a  coward  and  a  coystril,  that  will  not  drink  to 
my  niece,  'till  his  brains  turn  hk»tiparisk  top. 

On  which  Mr.  Steevens  says,  "This 
is  one  of  the  customs  now  laid  aside. 
A  large  top  was  formerly  kept  in 
every  village,  to  be  whipped  in  frosty 
weather,  that  the  peasants  might  be 
kept  warm  by  exercise,  and  out  of 
mischief  while  they  could  not  work." 
Lac,  cit, 
Ben  Jonson : 

A  merry  Greek,  and  canta  in  Latin  comely, 

Spins  like  the  parish  top.  New  Inn,  ii,  6. 

Evelyn,  speaking  of  the  uses  of 
willow  wood,  among  other  things 
made  of  it,  mentions  "great  town-^ 
topps,**  Sylva,  xx,  29. 
The  custom  seems  to  want  further 
illustration,  but  it  is  alluded  to  also 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

inihazard  , 
My  life  upon  it,  that  a  body  of  twelve 
Should  scourge  him  hither  like  h  parish  top. 
And  make  him  dance  before  you. 

Thierry  and  Theod.,  act  ii,  p.  140. 

In  another  play  we  have  a  town-top 
mentioned : 

And  dances  like  a  toum-top,  and  reels,  and  hobbles. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Night  Walker,  i,  1. 

Sir  W.  Blackstone  asserts  also,  that 
to  sleep  like  a  town-top  was  pro- 
verbial.    Note  on  Shakesp,,  1.  c. 
fPARITY..  An  equality. 

So  shalt  thou  part  in  equall  parity, 
Ko  lesse  in  number,  nor  in  dignity. 

Virgil,  by  Fiears,  1639. 

PARLE,  *.,  the  same  as  parley.  From 
the  French.  Conference  between 
enemies.  This  word  is  hardly  obso- 
lete ;  it  has  been  used  as  lately  as  by 
Rowe,  and  perhaps  much  later.  See 
Johnson.  Steevens  on  Hamlet,  i,  1, 
calls  it  an  affected  word,  introduced 
by  Lyly ;  but  it  has  been  used  by  our 
best  authors,  not  excepting  MUton. 
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So  that  tbe  decision  of  Mr.  Steevens 
may  fairly  be  overruled. 
PARLOUS,  adj,    A  popular  corruption 
of  perilous;  jocularly  used  for  alarm- 
ing, amazing. 

A  parUmi  boy ! — go  to,  too  we  too  ihrewd. 

'      »        ^  liicA.//7,li,4. 

Oh,  *t'8  a  parhus  boy, 
Bdd,  qnick,  ingennoQi,  forward,  capable.  Ihid^  iii,  1. 
Thou  art  in  aparfoiu  itate,  ihepherd. 

As  fou  Ute  t/,  iii,  2. 

Parlous  pond,  a  pool  so  called,  meant 
perilous  pond,  now  corrupted  to 
Peerless  pool.  0.  PL,  vi,  p.  4 1 .  It 
is  near  Old-street,  London. 
PARMACITY.  A  mere  corruption  of 
spermaceti. 

And  telling  me  the  ■overeign'st  thing  on  earth 
Wat  parwtaeilj^,  for  an  inward  bruiie. 

1  Hem.  IV,  \,  8. 
For  m  inward  bmiae,  lamb^tonea  and  iweet-breads 
are  hia  onelv  spermaeeti.     Oterbury,  Char.  46,  L  8  b. 

PARMASENT.  *.  Evidently  for  Par- 
mesan  cheese,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, the  scene  beins  at  Parma. 

Fonooth,  m?  master  laid,  that  he  lored  her  almost 
as  m'ell  as  lie  loved  Parmasent,  and  swore,  I'll  be 
Bwom  for  him,  thxt  she  wanted  but  such  a  nose  as 
his  to  be  as  prettv  a  vouiik  woman  as  any  was  in 
Parma.  *ti$  Pity  She's  a  W.^  O.  PL,  viii,  28. 

But  Decker  has  twice  used  it,  as  if  he 
took  it  for  a  liquor.  In  an  address 
to  Bacchus,  he  mentions. 

The  Switzcr's  stoop  of  Rhrnish,  the  Italian's  Partai- 
mintt  the  Englishman's  hen  It  lis,  &c. 

GuVa  Homh.y  Proctm.,  p.  27- 

And  in  his  Seven  Deadly  Sins : 

They  were  drunk  according  to  all  the  rules  of  learned 
drunkenness,  as  Upsy-frceze,  crambo,  Parmitant. 

P.  8. 

Can  this  have  been  ignorance?  or 
was  there  such  a  liquor? 

\Caseu$  Parmensu,  Plin.  Founnage  Parmezan. 
Cheese  of  Parnumf  or  Italian  cheese. 

KomfHclatoTf  1585. 
tOn  the  contrary,  vonr  coach-makers  trade  is  the 
most  gainefuUest  about  the  towue,  they  are  appa- 
relled in  sattens  and  velvets,  are -masters  of  uicir 
Eirish,  vestrymen,  who  fare  tike  the  emperors 
fliofrabalus  or  SardanapHlns,  seldome  without  their 
mackroones,  ParmuanU,  jellyes,  and  kicksliawea, 
with  baked  swannes,  pasties  not,  or  cold  red  deere 
pyes,  wbicb  they  have  from  their  debtors  worships  in 
the  country.  Taylor's  WorkeSy  1630. 

fPARODE.     A  parody. 

All  which  in  a  parade,  imitating  Virgil,  we  may  set 
downe,  but  chiefely  toucliing  surfet. 

Optick  Glasse  of  Humors^  1639. 

fPAROLL.     By  word  of  mouth. 

Sal,  Yon  hear  your  mother  ?  she  leaves  you  to  me, 
By  her  will  paroll,  and  that  is  as  good 
To  all  intents  of  law,  as  'twere  iu  Mrriting. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  58. 

fPARTAGE.     A  share. 

I  know  my  brother  in  the  love  he  bcares  me. 
Will  not  uenye  mtparlaaein  his  sadnesse. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity  she's  a  Whore,  1633. 

PARTED,  a.  Endowed  with  parU,  or 
abilities. 


A  strange  fellow  here 
Writes  me,  that  man.  how  dearlj^  ever  parted,^- 
Cannot  nu^e  boast  to  have  that  which  he  liath. 

Tro.  and  Cress^  iii,  3. 
A.  TOath  of  good  hope ;  well  friended,  well  parted. 

Bastw.  Hoe,  O.  PL.  ir,  214. 
Whereas,  let  him  be  noore,  and  meandy  clad 
Though  ne're  so  richly  Mr/«tf. 

B.  Jons.  Bv.  M.  out  of  H.,  iii.  9. 

So,  well-parted.     Ibid,,  v,  2. 
Also  for  departed,  or  dead  : 

Bat  scarce  their  parted  father's  ghost  to  hear'n  or 

hell  was  sent. 
When  that  his  hieres  diA  bU  at  odds.  Alb.  BmgU  p-  3. 

Hence  the  compound  term  timely- 
parted,  for  lately  dead : 

Ort  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghoet. 

Of  ashey  semblance.  3  Hem.  VI,  iii,  3. 

PARTIAL,  a.  Used  for  impartial  i  so 
at  least  it  seems  in  the  following 
speech,  unless  the  speaker,  Hedon, 
was  intended  to  make  a  blunder. 

We  must  prefer  the  monsieur.    We  courtiers  must 
be  partial.  B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Rev.,  v,  4. 

We  have  seen  impartial  similarly  put 
for  partial. 
See  Impartial. 
PARTISAN,  or  PARTIZAN,  s.  Pertui- 
san,  French.     A  pike,  or  halberd. 

I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  do  me  service,  as  a 
partitan  I  could  not  heave.         Jut.  and  Cleop.,  ii.  7. 

Letns 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daizy'd  spot  we  can. 
And  make  him,  with  our  pikes  Bod  partisans, 
A  grave.  Cymh.,  iv,  3. 

The  hills  are  wooded  with  thtir  parlixans. 
And  all  the  vallies  overgrown  with  darts. 

B.  and  Fl.  Bondnea,  i,  3. 
tA  partisan,  or  hunters  staffe.  Nomenclatifr. 

PARTLETTE,  s.  A  ruff  or  band  worn 
by  women. 

As  frontlettes,  fyllettes,  partlettes,  and  bracelettes. 

Four  Ps,  O.  PL,  i.  64. 

"  Amictorium  —  a  partlett,  necke- 
kercher,  or  gorget"  Fleming*  s 
Focab.y  p.  164,  12mo. 

One  province  for  her  robe,  her  rail  another. 
Her  partlet  this,  her  pantofle  the  t'other; 
This  her  rich  mantle,  that  her  royall  chain. 

Sylv.  Du  Bart.,  IH,  ii,  2. 
tHee  wooeth  by  a  particular,  and  his  strongest 
argument  is  the  joynture.  His  observation  is  all 
about  the  fashion,  and  he  commends  partlets  for  a 
Twre  devise. 

(herbnry*s  Nev  and  Chaise  Characters,  1615. 
iParilet,  an  old  kind  ot  band,  both  for  men  and 
women,  a  loose  collaur,  a  womaiis  niff. 

Dunton's  Ladies  Dictionary,  1C94. 

Hence  early  used  as  a  name  for  a  hen^ 
which  frequently  has  a  kind  of  ring 
or  ruff  of  leathers  on  the  neck.  See 
Ruddim.  Gloss,  to  6.  Douglas,  v. 
Partelot.  Used  by  Ciiaucer  and 
others,  down  to  Dry  den.  .Hence 
jocularly  applied  to  women.  Falstaff 
says  to  the  Hostess, 

How  now,  dame  Parllet,  the  hen !      1  Hen.  IF,  iii.  S. 

And  Leontes,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  ^^ 
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says  to  Antigonus,  speaking  of  his 
wife : 

ThoQ  dotard,  thou  art  woman-tyr'd,  unronstcd 

By  thy  dame  PartUt  here.  If.  Tale,  ii,  S. 

PARTRICH,  for  partridge. 

Of  most  hot  exercise,  more  than  Kpartrieh 

Upon  record.  *  B.  Jons.  Fox,  vr,  5. 

PASCH  EGGS ;  that  is,  Easter  eggs ; 
from  pascha,  the  passoYer.  The 
custom  of  giving  eggs  at  Easter  has 
heen  laboriously  traced  to  many  times 
and  countries.  See  Brand's  Pop. 
Ant.,  vol.  i,  p.  142,  4to  ed.  Suffice 
it,  at  present,  that  it  prevailed  among 
our  ancestors  before  the  Reformation, 
being  considered  in  the  Romish 
church  as  a  sort  of  sacred  observance. 
The  egg  was  doubtless  considered  as 
an  emblem  of  resurrection;  and  it 
was  usual  to  colour  the  eggs  for  the 
purpose;  which,  I  presume,  was 
merely  for  ornament.  "Paschale 
ovum  nemo  ignorat,"  says  Erycius 
Puteanus,  "ubique  celebratur;"  and, 
in  another  place,  "Candidum  ovum 
est,  et  tamen  omnes  col  ores  admittit ; 
et  nunc  flavum,  nunc  rubrum,  nunc 
ceeruleum,  patrii  ritus  faciunt." 
Encom.  Ovi,  Coles,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, has  "Patch  eggt^  eggs 
given  at  Easter,  ovum  paschale, 
croceum  aut  luteum**  These  eggs 
were  blessed  by  the  priests,  and 
thought  to  have  great  virtues. 
Thus  Effff  Saturday  concluded  the 
eating  of  eggs  before  the  fast  of 
Lent,  and  Easter  day  began  it 
again.  We  find  this  form  of  bless- 
^  ing  the  eggs  in  an  old  Roman 
Ritual :  "  Bless,  0  Lord  I  we  beseech 
thee,  this  thy  creature  of  eggs,  that 
it  may  become  a  wholesome  suste- 
nance to  thy  faithful  servants,  eating 
it  in  thankfulness  to  thee,  on  account 
of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord," 
&c.  Rit.  Pauli  Quintiy  Paris,  1657. 
Paste  eggs  are  mentioned  as  used 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  but  that  was 
probably  no  more  originally  than  a 
corruption  of  pasch  eggs.  See  Egg 
Satubday. 

There  is  a  curious  book  of  emblems, 
well  known  to  collectors,  adorned 
with   100   beautiful   engravings    of 


cgg((>  'vrith  devices  within  them,  and 
entitled,  "  Oua  Paschalia,  sacro 
emblemate  inscripta  descriptaque,  a 
Georgio  Stengelio,  Soc.  Jesu  Theo- 
logo."  Ingolstadii,  1672. 
Ray  has  a  proverb,  "I'll  warrant 
you,  for  an  egg  at  Easter,**  p.  56 ; 
which  evidently  alludes  to  these 
practices.  A  further  illustration^  of 
it  may  be  seen  in  Matinees  Seno- 
noises.  No  10,  p.  68;  where  the 
author  cites  a  French  proverb, 
"Donner  un  oeuf,  pour  avoir  un 
boeuf,"  as  giving  an  egg  at  Easter 
to  have  more  substantial  food  in 
return. 
PASH,  r.  To  strike  violently,  or 
dash  in  pieces. 

If  I  go  to  him,  with  mr  armed  flst 

I'll  poih  him  o'er  the  face.  Tro.  f-  Cress.,  U,  3. 

A  firmament  of  clonds,  being  flll'd 
With  Jove's  artillery,  shot  down  at  once. 
To  posh  yoar  gods  in  pieces.    Mass.  Virg.  MarLt  ii,  9. 

Where  see  Mr.  Giffbrd's  note. 

When  ^ou  do  fall, 
Yovi  pask  yoorselves  in  pieces,  nere  to  rise. 

B.  Jons.  Sejanus,  oonclna. 

Drayton  also  used  it,  and  even 
Dryden,  in  whose  writings  many 
words  since  disused  are  to  be  found. 
See  Plays,  vol.  iv,  411. 

iTiuit  can  be  cut  with  any  iron,  or  poshed  with 
mighty  stones.  Chapat.  IL,  xiii,  297. 

PASH,  s.  Supposed  to  mean  a  skin, 
in  the  following  passage.  From 
the  context  it  seems  to  mean  some- 
thing  belonging  to  a  calf  or  bull : 

Thon  want'st  a  rough  posh,  and  the  shoots  that  I 

have. 
To  be  full  Uke  me.  Wini.  T.,  i,  S. 

Mr.  Steevens  pretends  to  derive  it 
from  paz,  a  kiss,  Spanish;  but 
there  is  neither  proof  nor  probability 
for  it,  and  he  seems  diffident  of 
the  interpretation  himself.  It  is  pro- 
bably a. provincial  term,  not  yet 
traced  out. 

Grose  and  others  mention  "mad 
pash,"  as  meaning  madcap,  in 
Cheshire;  but  Coles  has  it  as  an 
established-  word,  and  Latins  it  by 
cerebrosuSf  &c, 
PASLING.  a.  An  obscure  word, 
which  I  have  found  only  in  the 
following  passage. 

Rurelye  I  perceive  that  sentence  of  PUito  to  be  true 
which  sayeth,  that  there  is  nothinge  better  in  anye 
common  wealthe,  than  that  there  should  be  alwayes 
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one  or  other  aoenent  ptuUn§e  inui»  wboM  life  and 
▼ertue  ihonlde  pincke  forwards  the  will,  dilifeoce, 
Uboare,  and  liope  of  all  other. 

Aukam's  Toxoph.,  n.  87»  ed.  1788. 

Qu.  Is  it  anything  like  the  feugel 
man  in  our  modern  regiments,  who 
gives  example  of  the  motions  to  the 
rest? 
PASS,  V.  To  care  for,  or  regard; 
usually  with  a  negative. 

As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  ptus  not; 
It  is  to  yon,  good  people,  that  I  spaJt. 

%  Hen.  71,  ir,  9. 
Transform  me  to  what  shape  yon  can, 
I  past  not  what  it  be.  Drvyt.  Quegt,  of  CynihU. 

Coles,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  ^' to  passe 
[care]  moror.  I  passe  not  for  it;" 
which  he  renders  by  quid  medf 

This  nnthankfnlnesse — hapnelh  by  reason  that  men 
doe  not  foue  for  their  sinues,  doe  lightly  regard 
them.  LatiwMTt  Set.  Ved. 

f  Whether  these  oar  writings  please  all  men  or  not, 
we  think  we  onght  not  to  oa«t  mnch. 

Letter  qfHenrg  VJIl,  1538. 

Also  for  to  exceed  what  is  usual,  to 
be  extraordinary : 

The  women  have  bo  cried  and  shriek'd  at  it  that  it 
pwed.  Mer.  W.  W..  i,  1. 

Why  thii  p<utett  master  Ford,  yon  are  not  to  eo  loose 
any  longer.  /Aia.,  iv,  2. 

And  Helen  so  blnsh'd,  and  Paris  io  chafd,  and  all 
the  rest  so  laugh'd.  that  it  fuue'd,       Tro.  4r  Cr.»  i,  8 
Your  travellers  so  dote  upon  me,  as  puuet. 

Ungua,  O.  PI.,  r,  147. 
Tea,  and  itpetuetk  to  see  what  sporte  and  passetyme 
the  godds  themselves  have,  at  snche  folie  of  these 
selie  mortall  men.  Chaloner'M  Morue  Bncotn^  K  8. 
You  both  do  love  to  Ibok  yourselves  in  glasses. 
You  both  love  joor  own  houses,  as  it  paseee. 

Harin{fton,  Spigr.,  iii,  94. 

PASSADO,  s.  A  pass,  or  motion  for* 
wards;  a  term  in  the  old  art  of 
fencing.  Passata,  Italian.  See  Stoc- 

CATA,  and  PUNTO-REVEKSO. 

AduelliBt,  a  duellist;  a  gentleman  of  the  vary  first 
house ;  of  the  first  and  second  cause ;  sh  1  the  immor- 
tal pcuado  I  the  punto  reverso.  JSom.  jr  Jnl..  ii,  4. 
The  paesado  he  [Cupid]  respects  not ;  the  duello  he 
regards  not.  L.  L.  Loett  i,  9. 

The  translator  of  Vincentio  Saviola, 
the  great  authority  in  this  art,  pre- 
serves the  Italian  form,  passata  : 

If  your  enemy  be  first  to  strike  at  you,  and  if  at  that 
instant  you  would  make  him  a  passata,  or  remove,  it 
behoveth  you  to  be  very  ready  with  your  feet  and 
hand.  PraetUe  of  the  DueVo,  1696,  H  3. 

You  may  with  much  sodainenessa  make  a  passata 
with  your  left  foots.  JHd.,  K  9. 

All  the  other  terms  may  there  be 
found.  See  the  passages  selected  in 
Capeil's  School  of  Shakespeare,  vol. 

■  •  • 

111. 
PASSAGE,  s.    The  name  of  a  species 
of  game,  played  with  dice  ;  in  French 
passe-due,  from  the  chief  law  of  the 
game. 

Fassape  is  a  game  at  dice  to  be  played  at  but  by  two, 
and  H  is  poformed  with  three  dice.    The  caster 


throws  continoalty  till  he  hath  thrown  dubblett  mder 
ten,  and  then  he  is  out  and  loaeth,  or  dubblets  above 
ten,  and  then  he  passetk  and  wins. 

Ompleat  Oameeter,  1680,  p.  119. 
Tm  passage  carried  away  the  most  part  of  it,  a  plague 
of  fortune.  Hog  kath  lost  his  P.,  O.  Fl.,  vi,  383. 

It  appears  that  it  is  still  a  military 
game,  under  the  same  name,  for  a 
modern  author  thus  describes  it : 

A  camp  game  with  three  dice :  doublets  making  up 
ten  or  more,  io  pass  or  win;  any  other  chances  lose. 

ehrose's  Classic.  Diet. 

That  author  has  also  Pass-bank^  for 
the  place  where  the  game  is  played  ; 
also  the  stock  or  fund. 

2.  Also  apparently  used  for  passing. 
Cassio,  when  wounded,  exclaims  : 

What  ho !  no  watch?  no  passage  f  OtheUo^  v,  I. 

3.  Passage  also  meant  event,  circum- 
stance, or  act : 

This  young  gentleman  had  a  father  (0  that  iad),  how 
sad  ipassaae  'tis.  JtFs  Well,  i,  1. 

Ouraelf  and  your  own  aonl,  that  have  beheld 
Your  vile  and  most  lascivious  passages. 

Dmnl  Kn..  O.  PI.,  iv.  491 . 

In  this  way  it  was  currently  used  as 
late  as  Swift's  time;  since  which  it 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  total  disuse  : 

It  will  not  perhapa  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  some 
passages,  wherein  the  public  and  myself  were  jdutly 
coneerncd. 

Memtnrs  relating  to  tie  Qneen's  Ministers. 

Where  it  very  often  occurs.     It  may 
be  found  also  in  the  very  first  paper 
of  the  Tatler. 
tPASSENGER.     A  vessel  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  a  passage  boat. 

My  taste  is  to  hear  flrom  you  as  one  as  may  be,  and 
to  take  ordre  for  your  codynary  passenger  on  that 
syde,  and  to  lett  me  hear  how  hir  migesty  accepteaof 
my  doinges  and  wnrttnges. 

Letter  of  the  Barl  ifleicesUr,  15SS. 

PASSING,  adv.     Very  much. 

For  Oberon  i»  passing  fell  sad  wrath. 

Jfub.  JV.iV.,ii,l. 

Thus  in  Shakespeare,  and  other 
authors,  continually;  so  frequently 
that  it  is  universally  known,  though 
few  persons  now  would  write,  or  aay 
it. 
PASSION,  V.  To  feel  passion,  or  express 
it. 

And  shall  not  myadf. 
One  of  their  kind ;  that  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Possum  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  srt? 

IvM^.,  V,  1. 

Madam,  'twas  Ariadne  pasnoning 
Tot  Theseus  peijury  and  unjust  flight 

Two  Oenl.  Ver„  iv,  3. 
What  art  thou  passioning  over  the  picture  of  Clean- 
thes  ?  Blind  Begg.  of  Aleg.,  1698.  sign.  D  4w 

PASSIONATE,  V.    To  express  passion, 
or  complain. 

Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  ereatores,  want  our  hands, 
And  cannot  passionate  out  tenfold  grief  * 

With  folded  arms.  TU,Jndr„iii,% 
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Oreat  pleasnre,  mix*d  with  pitiful  re^rd,  I 

KOodlT  kine  and  queen  didjuwionale. 

l^eru.  E  Q.,  I,  xii.  16. 


Tliat  goodly  king  and  queen 


Vow  leave  we  this  amorous  hermit,  to  ptusioHote  and 
playne  his  misfortune. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol.  ii,  L 1 6. 

PASSY  .  MEASURE,    PASSA  -  MEA- 
SURE,   or     PASSING-MEASURE. 
English    terms    variously   corrupted 
from  passamezzo,  the  Italian  name  of 
1^  a  dance,  fashionable  in  the  time  of 

Shakespeare.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
gives  this  account  of  it :  "  From 
passer,  to  walk,  and  mezzo,  the  middle, 
or  half:  a  slow  dance,  differing  little 
from  the  action  of  walking.  As  a 
galliard  consists  of  five  paces  or  bars 
in  the  first  strain,  and  is  therefore 
called  a  cinque-pace ;  the  passa  mezzo, 
which  is  a  diminutive  of  the  galliard, 
is  just  half  that  number,  and  from 
that  peculiarity  takes  its  name." 
Hist,  of  Music,  iv,  386.  Florio 
renders  the  Italian  passa-mezzo  by 
*'A  passameasure,  in  dancing ;"  to 
which  he  adds,  '*  a  cinque  pace,*' 
which  is  sir  John's  galliard.  Mr. 
Douce  speaks  of  two  passameze  tunes 
in  Alford's  Instructions  for  the  Lute, 
1568.     Illust,  0/  Shakespeare, 

Then  he's  a  rogue,  and  hfOMy-ueasitres  pauyn, 

I  hate  a  drunken  rogue.  Twelf.  N.,  ▼,  1. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio, 
and  I  suspect  it  to  be  nearly  right, 
panyn  being  merely  a  misprint  for 
paynim,  i,e,,  pagan.  The  second 
substitutes  pavin.     See  Pay  an. 

Prythee  sit  still,  you  most  dance  nothing  but  the 
paesing-nuasuree.  Lingua,  0.  ri.,  y,  188. 

I  PASTERER,  s.  A  pastry-cook,  or  con- 
fectioner, one  who  deals  in  paste; 
and  so  expressly  inserted  in  Howell's 
Lexicon  Tetraglotton  :  '*  A  pasterer, 
pasteleur  ou  pastier,  pastissier,  pasti- 
cier;  pasticciero;  pastelero."  All 
which  mean  the  same ;  but  Mr. 
Steevens,  to  introduce  it  into  a  corrupt 
passage  of  Shakespeare,  interpreted 
it  a  caterer,  in  the  following  example : 

Alexsnder,  before  he  fell  into  the  Persian  delicacies, 
refused  those  cooks  and  paeterers  that  Ada  queen  of 
Caria  sent  him.  Greeners  FiiretoeU  to  Folie,  1617- 

Cooks  and  confectioners  certainly  suit 

^        the  passage  better.    Coles  explains  it 

^       the  same  as  Howell;    but  he  adds 

pasteler,  as  another  form^  translating 


ihemhy  pist or  erustularius,  Minshew 
has  it,  pastier. 

The  passage  meant  to  be  illustrated 
is  one  in  Timon,  iv,  3,  which  is 
perhaps  best  read  thus : 

Raise  me  this  begzar,  and  deject^  this  lord. 
The  senator  shairbear  contempt  hereditary. 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture*  lards*  the  hrowser's*  tides. 
The  want  that  makes  him'  lean. 

In  the  original  ^denyH,  modern  edition 
denude;  '^pastor;  Hords ;  ^brothers. 
Much  has  been  written  upon  it,  and 
after  all  it  is  doubtful ;  there  is,  indeed, 
great  confusion  in  the  speech. 
fPASTRY.  The  apartment  occupied 
bv  the  pastry-cook. 

Yet  he  got  clearly  down,  and  so  miffht  hare  gon  to 
his  horse  which  was  tied  to  a  liedg  hard  by,  but  he 
was  so  amazed  that  he  missd  his  way,  and  so  struck 
into  the  pastry,  where  though  the  cry  went  that  som 
Freorhmau  had  don't,  he  thinking  the  word  was 
Felton,  he  boldly  confessed  twas  he  that  had  don  ihe 
deed,  and  so  he  was  in  their  hands. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

PATACOON.  A  Spanish  coin,  worth 
4s.  8d.  sterling.  Kersey,  "  Patacon, 
monetser  genus  Portugailise."  31m- 
shew.  Span.  Diet. 

This  makes  Spain  to  purchase  peace  of  her  [England] 
with  his  Indian  |)ato^M.         HoweWs  Lett.,  iv,  47. 

PATCH,  s,  A  fool ;  perhaps  from  the 
Italian  pazzo,  or  from  wearing  a 
patched,  or  parti-coloured  coat.  As 
in  this  passage : 

But  man  is  but  h  patched  fod,  if  he  will  offer  to  say 
what  methought  I  had.  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  iv,  I. 

A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals.         Ibid.,  iii,  3. 
The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder, 
Snail-slow  in  profit.  Mer.  Fen.,  ii,  6. 

Wolsey  we  find  had  two  fools,  both 
occasionally  called  Patch,  though  they 
had  other  names.  Bouce^  i,  258.  The 
name  of  one  of  them  was  Sexton, 
who  yet  is  called  Patch  by  Hey  wood 
the  epigrammatist.  See  Warton's 
Hist.  Poet.,  iii,  89.  But  one  old 
author  seems  to  have  thought  that 
Patch  was  originally  the  proper  name 
of  some  celebrated  fool.  See  Cowl- 
son.  Queen  Elizabeth  also  had  a 
Patch.     Ibid. 

The  ideot,  Hiepaieh,  the  slave,  the  booby. 
The  property,  fit  on^  to  be  beaten. 

Mass.  New  W.,  v,  I. 
Come  down,  quoth  you,  nay  then  yon  might  count 
me  a  patch,  O.  rl.,  ii,  18. 

I  do  deserve  it,  call  me  patch,  and  puppy. 
And  beat  me  if  you  please. 

B.  and  Fl.  Wildg.  Ch.,  iv,  3. 

The  term  cross-patch,  still  used  in 
jocular  language,  meant  therefore 
originally  <'Ul-natured  fool/' 
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PATCHES.  Ladies  long  continued  to 
wear  these  fantastical  ornaments; 
but  it  seems  that  men  also  used  them, 
that  is,  coxcombs,  at  an  early  period. 
This  is  addressed  to  a  man  : 

No,  nor  your  ▼iiiu  each  day  in  new  iniU, 
Kor  your  black  patches  you  wear  Tariooaly, 
Some  cut  like  itars,  some  in   half  moona,  aome 
loiengea.  B.  and  Fl.  Blder  Bro.,  iii,  6. 

Bulwer  complains  chiefly  of  female 
patching : 

Our  ladiea  here  have  lately  entertained  a  taine  cnitom 
of  spottifiE  their  fncea,  out  of  an  affectation  of  a  mole 
to  act  off  their  beauty,  anrh  aa  Venus  had;  and  it  is 
well  if  one  black  pat'ck  will  serve  to  make  their  faces 
remarkable ;  for  some  fill  their  visages  full  of  them, 
Taried  into  all  manner  of  shapes  and  flgures. 

Jrlificial  ChangeUngt  p.  SSI. 

But  he  mentions    also    their    male 
imitators : 

They  behold  the  like  fprodipous  affectation  in  the 
facea  of  effeminate  gallanta,  a  bare-headed  sect  of 
amoroua  idolaters,  m'ho  of  late  have  begun  to  vve 
patches,  and  beauty-spots,  nay  paintins.  with  the 
most  tender  and  phantasticall  ladiea. 

.^bis    ridiculous    custom 


[T 


id.,  p.  263. 

is  very 
severely  handled  in  a  rare  tract  by 
R.  Smith,  entitled,  "A  Wonder  of 
Wonders,  or  a  Metamorphosis  of  Fair 
Faces  voluntarily  transformed  into 
foul  Visages,  or  an  Invective  against 
black -spotted  Faces,  by  a  well-wilier 
to  Modest  Matrons  and  Virgins,"  4to, 
n.  d.,  with  a  curious  frontispiece.  lu 
the  course  of  it,  at  p.  31,  the  author 
says,—] 

tHell  KBte  ia  open  day  and  night 

YoT  such  as  in  black-spots  iieW^li 

If'pride  their  faces  spotted  make, 

For  pride  then  hell  their  souls  will  take. 

If  folly  be  the  cause  of  it, 

Let  simple  foolcs  than  learn  more  wit; 

Black  spots  and  patches  on  the  face 

To  sober  women  bring  disgrace ; 

Lewd  harlots  by  such  spots  are  known ; 

Let  harlots,  then,  enjoy  their  own. 
f  How  1  providence !  and  yet  a  Scottish  crew  1 
llien,  madam,  nature  wears  black  witches  too. 

Cleatelaud's  Poems,  1661. 
tPainting  now  not  much  in  use,  beinjr  almost  justled 
out  by  washes,  ia  not  the  only  thing  that  is  censured 
and  objected  gainst ;  but  if  a  lady  lianuens  to  hare  a 
wart  or  nimple  on  her  face,  they  would  not,  by  their 
good  wills,  hare  her  pnt  a  black  oaleh  on  it,  and  if 
she  do's,  they  point  at  it  as  a  maric  of  pride,  though 
we  see  nature  herself  has  adorned  the  visage  with 
moles  and  other  marks  that  resemble  them,  and  in 
imitation  of  which  we  suppose  they  were  first  used. 

DuntOH's  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694. 
f  He  knows  each  knack  and  myst'ry  of  the  fair. 
To  crimp  and  curl,  take  off,  and  put  on  hair ; 
To  cleanse  the  teeth,  wash,  patch,  or  paint ; 
Look  pert,  or  else  demure  as  any  saint. 

Almonds  for  Parrots,  1708. 
tKay,  he  defines 
Whither  white  or  black's  your  sonl 
By  the  dimension  of  the  mole 
That's  on  your  face,  not  your  black  fatck. 
Which  if  you  leave  not,  the  devil  will  fetch. 

Saunders*  Physwgnomie,  1658. 
tFrom  henceforth,  I  blot  all  former  faces  out  of  my 
heart;  I  am  tir'd  with  these  daily  bcantiea  of  the  1 


town,  whom  we  lee  painted  and  paiek*d  in  the  after- 
noon in  the  plav-house,  in  the  evening  at  the  park, 
and  at  night  in  tae  dnwing-room. 

Sedlefs  B^Utmra,  1687« 
f  First  draw  an  arrant  fop,  from  top  to  toe. 
Whose  very  looks  at  first  dash  shew  him  so: 
Give  him  a  mean  proud  garb,  a  dapper  face, 
A  pert  dull  grin,  a  btaei  patch  cross  his  face. 

Buekingham*s  Ponu,  p.  90. 

tPATCH-GREASE.  "Is  that  tallow 
which  is  gotten  from  the  boyling  of 
shoomakers  shreads."  Markham*s 
Cheap  and  Go9d  Husbandry ^  1676. 

PATENT.  One  of  the  great  oppressions 
complained  of  under  Elizabeth,  James, 
and  Charles  I,  was  the  granting  of 
patents  of  monopoly,  James,  of  his 
own  accord,  called  in  and  annulled  all 
the  numerous  patents  of  this  kind, 
which  had  been  granted  by  his  pre- 
decessors; and  an  act  was  passed 
against  tbem  in  1624.  But  they  were 
imprudently  revived  by  Charles,  in 
1631.  See  Hume.  They  were  begged, 
as  places,  by  persons  in  favour  at 
court,  noblemen,  and  others. 

Ther's  nonght  doth  me  so  neerly  toach 
As  to  s£e  great  men  m-rong  the  state  so  much ; 
For  ther's  no  place  we  hear  not  some  of  these 
THx'd  and  reprov'd  for  their  monopolies. 
Which  they  will  beg  that  they  their  turns  may  aerre. 

Bonest  Ghost  (1658),  p.  SL 

fPATENT-GATHERER. 

All  \>xxxifn,patent'gatherers,  or  oollectouis  for  gaolea, 
prisons,  or  hospitals,  waiidring  abroad. 

Dalian's  Conntreg  Justice,  1630. 

PATH,  V.     To  go  on  as  in  a  path. 

For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on. 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough. 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention.  JuL  (Ues.,  ii,  1. 

Where,  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  her  passage  way 
doth  path.  Dragt.  Polgoli.,  ii. 

Also  to  trace  or  follow  in  a  path : 

Pathing  young  Henry's  unadviaed  ways. 

Duke  Humfr.  to  Bl.  CobUm, 

PATHETICAL  seems  to  have  meant, 
jocularly  at  least,  affected ;  or  afifect- 
ing  something  falsely. 

And  his  page  o'  t'other  side,  that  handful  of  wit  I 
Ah  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit    L.  L.  £.,  iv,  1. 
I  will  think  you  the  most  peUheiical  break-promise, 
and  tlie  moat  hollow  lover.  As  gou  like  it,  iv,  1. 

PATIENCE  PERFORCE,  prov.  A  pro- 
verbial expression,  when  some  evil 
which  cannot  be  remedied  is  to  be 
borne.  The  whole  proverb  is  properly 
this:  "Patience  perforce  is  a  medi- 
cine for  a  mad  dog.**  Ray*s  Prov., 
p.  145.  Also  HoweU,  p.  9  b.  Or 
mad  horse.     How.,  p.  19  a. 

With  wreath  of  grasse  my  royall  browes  abuade, 
Patisiue  perforce,  it  might  not  be  reftisde.  4 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  730.    ^ 
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Pmlitnfif  perforet :  belplesse  what  may  it  boot 
I  To  fjrett  tor  aoger,  or  for  griefe  to  mono. 

George  Gascoi^ne  bas  a  poem  entitled 
Patience  Perforce,  which  begins  thus : 

Content  thyselfe  with  patience  perforce. 

Works,  1575,  p.  286. 

Fuller  ha8  it,  "upon  force/*  which  is 
a  modernism.     No.  3860. 

Here's  patience  per-forect 
He  iniut  needs  trot  tfoot  that  tires  his  horse. 

Woman  K.  w.  JHmi/ii.,  0.  Fl.,  rii.  SU. 

L     To  PATIENT,  V.    To  compose,  or  trau- 
miillise. 

Fatient  yonnelf,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 

Titus  Andr.y  i,  3. 
PeUient  your  grace,  perhaps  he  liveth  yet. 

Ferrex  and  Porr.,  0.  PI.,  i,  147. 

PATRICK'S,  ST.,  FUKGATORY.  A 
cavern  in  Ireland,  the  object  for  many 
years  of  pilgrimages,  and  various 
superstitions.  It  was  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  of  Done- 
gall,  and  sir  James  Melviil  describes 
it  as  looking 'Mike  an  old  coal-pit, 
which  had  taken  fire,  by  reason  of  the 
smoke  that  came  out  of  the  hole." 
Memoirs,  p.  9,  edit.  1683.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Four  Ps,  O.  PL,  i, 
53. 
Also  in  the  Honest  Whore,  Part  2 : 

Faith,  that's  soon  answered:  for  St.  Palrickt  you 
knoir,  keeps  his  purgatory ;  he  makes  the  fire,  and 
his  coontrymen  could  do  nothing,  if  they  cannot 
•treep  the  chimnies.  O.  PL,  iii,  375. 

He  satte  all  heavie  and  glommyng,  as  if  he  had  come 
lately  from  Troponius'  cave,  or  Saint  Patrick's  pvrga- 
tory.  Brasm,  Praise  of  Folic,  sign.  A 

fPATRICOS,  PATRICOVES,  or  PA- 
TERrCOVES.  A  cant  term  for  stroll- 
ing priests  who  marry  under  a  hedge. 
The  couple  standing  on  each  side  of 
a  dead  beast,  were  bid  to  live  together 
till  death  them  does  part ;  and  so 
shaking  hands  the  wedding  was  ended. 
^  See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Beggar's 

Bush. 
PAVAN,  PAVEN,  PAVIN,  or  PAVIAN. 
A  grave  Spanish  dance.  The  editor 
of  bishop  Earle's  Micrographia  (Mr. 
Bliss),  has  given  the  figure  of  the 
pavian  (as  it  is  there  called),  from  one 
of  Dr.  Rawlinson*8  MSS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library ;  but  I  fear  the  terms 
are  too  technical  to  give  much  infor- 
mation at  the  present  day: 

The  Longe  Pavian.  ^  sinprics,  a  duble  forward;  g 
singles  syde,  a  duble  forward;  repince  backe  once, 
ij  smgles  syde,  a  duble  forward,  one  single  backe  tw^vsc, 

^\;  singles,  a  double  fonn'ard,  ij  singles  syde,  rcpnnce 
backe  once :  ij  singles  syde,  a  dublu  forwHrU,  reprince 
backe  iwyse.  i/^tcr.,  p.  295. 


Sir,  [  have  seen  an  ass  and  a  ronle  trot  tlie  Spanish 
pavin,  with  a  better  grace,  I  know  not  how  often. 

*Tis  Pilp  She's  a  Wh.,  O.  PI.,  viu,  15. 
Tour  Spanish  ruffs  are  the  best 
Wear;  your  Spanish  paxin  the  best  dance. 

B.  Jon.  Aleht  iv,  4. 
Turning  up  his  mustachoes,  and  mnrcliing  as  if  he 
would  begin  a  pa^en.  Pembr.  Arc,  S22. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  derives  it  from 
pavo,  a  peacock,  and  says  that,  ''Every 
pavan  had  its  galliard,  a  lighter  kind 
of  air,  made  out  of  the  former."  Hist, 
of  Mu8,,  ii,  134.  See  him  also  iv, 
409. 

This  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  passy^ 
measure  pavan,  and  passy-measure 
galliard,  were  correlative  terms,  and 
meant  the  two  different  measures  of 
one  dance.  If  so,  the  reading  of  the 
second  folio  of  Shakespeare  may  be 
preferable  to  that  of  the  first,  in  the 
passage  above  quoted  from  Twelfth 
Night ;  and  it  should  be  read — 

Tlieu  he's  a  rogue,  and  h,  passy-measure  paein. 

That  is,  a  strange  solemn  fellow. 
Passy-measure  galliard  occurs  in 
various  places. 

A  strain  or  two  o{  passa^measures  gaJliard. 

Middle ton*s  More  Dissemb.,  c.  by  Steerens. 

Ligon,  in  his  History  of  Barbadoes,  is 
quoted  as  using  a  similar  expression. 
Yoltaire  tells  us,  that  in  the  youth  of 
Louis  XIV,  the  French  bad  only 
Spanish  dances,  "com me  la  sara- 
bande,  la  courante,  la  pavane  ;"  and 
he  says  that  Louis  himself  *'excellait 
dans  les  danses  graves,  qui  conve- 
naient  k  la  majesty  de  sa  figure,  et 
qui  ne  blessaient  pas  celle  de  son 
rang.'*  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,  ch.  xxv. 
Such  was  the  pavan.  It  is  mentioned 
with  the  galliard  by  Ascham : 

These  galiardes,  pavanes,   and  dances,  so  nycelye 
fingered,  and  so  sweetlye  tuned. 

Art  of  Archery,  p.  2i. 

Sometimes  it  is  simply  used  for  a 
dance : 

Mt  whistle  wet  once, 
ril  pipe  him  sucn  a  pavin. 

B,  and  Fl.  Mad  Lover,  ii,  1. 
Wlio  does  not  see  the  measures  of  the  moon, 

Which  thirteen  times  she  danceth  every  yearf 
And  ends  her  pavin  thirteen  times  as  soon 
As  doth  her  brother. 

Sir  J.  Davies  on  Dane.  Stan.  14. 

PAUL'S,  ST.  The  body  of  old  St. 
Paul's  church  in  London  was  a  con- 
stant place  of  resort  for  business  and 
amusement.  Advertisements  were 
fixed  up  there,  bargains  made,  servants 
hired,  politics  discussed,  &c.,  &c. 
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I  fxnigfat  him  [Bftrdolph]  in  PtmPs,  and  hell  haj  me 
a  hone  in  8mithfield :  if  I  ooold  get  me  bat  a  vi/e  in 
the  itewi,  I  were  mann'd,  hon'd,  and  wiv'd. 

3  Hen.  IT,  i,  %. 

Alluding  to  some  such  proverb  as  this : 
"Who  goes  to  Westminster  for  a  wife, 
to  St,  PauVa  for  a  man,  and  to  Smith- 
field  for  a  horse,  may  meet  with  a 
whore,  a  knave,  and  a  jade."  Rayy 
254. 


I 


n  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour,  the  scene  lies  in  PquPs, 
through  the  chief  part  of  the  third 
act,  and  there  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  in  that  matter,  is  more  fully 
displayed  than  anywhere  else.  They 
walk  and  chat,  and  stick  up  advertise- 
ments, and  expect  to  meet  variety  of 
company,  &c.  The  asual  resort  may 
be  explained  by  this  passage: 

It  is  asreed  npon,  that  what  daj  aoerer  St.  PauPs 
church  hath,  in  the  middle  iale  of  it,  neither  a  brdcer, 
oiaaterlest  man,  or  «  penny  less  oompauion,  the  naurers 
of  London  ahall  be  sworn  by  oath  to  beatow  a  steeple 
upon  it. 

Patnyltu  Pari,  of  Threadh.  PotU,  cited  by  WhaUey. 
tl  niarvell  how  the  maaterleaae  men,  that  sette  np 
theii  bills  in  PanVt  for  senricea,  and  such  as  paste  nji 
their  papers  on  every  post  for  ahthmetique  and  writ- 
ing scnooles,  scape  etermtie  amongst  them. 

N<uK  Pierce  PeuiUsM,  169S. 

And  this  of  bishop  Corbett : 

When  I  pass  PauPt,  and  travel  in  the  vaVt 

Where  nil  our  Brittiah  ainners  swear  and  talk. 

Old  hairy  rufllna,  bankrupta,  aouthsayers. 

And  yoath  whose  oousenage  ia  as  old  as  theirs ; 

And  there  behold  the  body  of  my  lord 

Trod  under  foot  by  vice,  which  he  abhorr'd. 

It  wounded  me.     BUgy  on  Dr.  Saris,  Bp.  of  London. 

Public  business  of  a  more  solemn  kind 
was  also  transacted  there.  Thus  the 
indictment  of  lord  Hastings  was  to 
be  read  in  that  place : 

Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  lord  Hastings, 
Which  in  a  aet  hand  fairly  is  en^^roes'd. 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  m  PauPt. 

Rich.  Ill,  m,  6. 

Another  writer  describes  it  as. 

The  land's  epitome,  or  yon  may  call  it  the  lesser  ile 
of  Great  Brittaine.  It  is  more  than  this  [continues 
he],  the  whole  world's  map,  which  yon  may  here 
discern  in  its  perfect'st  motion,  Justling  and  turning. 
It  is  a  heape  of  stones  and  men,  with  a  vast  confiosion 
of  languages;  and  were  the  steeple  not  sanctified, 


whisper.  It  is  the  great  ezchan^  of  all  discourse, 
and  no  business  whatsoever  but  is  here  stirring  and 
afoot.  Sarins  Microcosmogrt^tde. 

Bliss's  edition,  1811,  page  116. 
See  PouLES. 

["As  old  as  PauPs  steeple."   Howell, 
1659.  "  PauVs  cannot  always  stand," 
ibid.,  alluding,  says  Howell,  "  to  the 
lubricity  of  all  sublunary  things."] 
PAUL'S  CHURCH-YARD,  JOHN  OF. 


Probably  a  hat-maker,  or  a  pemke- 
maker,  by  his  bloeki  being  men- 
tioned : 

They  measare  not  one's  wisdome  by  his  sflence,  for 
so  may  one  of  Jokn  of  Paulee  ckureh-fenrdt  blocks 
prove  wiser  than  he  himselfe,  but  by  tiie  choise  com- 
position and  deliverance  of  good  and  graeeAill  termes. 

Disan.  of  New  World,  n.  129. 

Bat  the  place  was  most  celebratea  for 
booksellers*  shops  and  stalls : 

It  were  too  lon^  to  set  downe  the  catalogue  of  those 
lewde  and  lasavions  bookea,  which  have  mustered 
themselves  of  late  yeeres  in  PauPs  churchyard,  as 
chosen  souldiers  ready  to  fight  under  the  derill's 
banners.  French  AeoMmpt  Epistle fr^fis^  to  %d  Part. 
t/.  Where  lies  this  learmn^;.  airf 
8.  In  PauPs  churchyard,  forsooth. 

B.andFl.WU  wUhout  M.,  it 

A  PAUL'S  MAN.  Why  BobadU  is  so 
styled,  in  the  dramatis  personae  to 
Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
may  be  perfectly  understood  from  this 
passage  of  bishop  Earle : 

The  visitants  [in  Paul's  walk]  are  all  men,  withont 
exceptions, but  the  principal  inhahitaHtstLBAjtossessors, 
are  atale  knights  and  captains  out  of  semee,  men  of 
long  rapiers  and  breeches.  Jfi«roeos.  Gkar.,  46. 

tPAUL'S  WORK. 

But  I  must  dispatch,  for  I  see  he's  making  PauPs 
work  ont  already,  and  here's  as  many  leaves  almost 
as  there  are  windows  and  doors  in  Salisbury  Church. 

Stoo  him  Baues,  107S. 

tPAULTERLY.     Paltrily. 

Ph.  Thou  lewd  woman,  can  I  answer  Uiee  my  thing, 
thou  dealing  i\a»M  paidierly  with  roe. 

Terence  m  BngUsh,  1614. 

PAUNCE,  «.  The  pansy,  or  heart's- 
ease.  See  Todd.  Used  by  Spenser 
and  Jonson. 

triie  pretty  pauncet 
And  the  chevisaunee. 
Shall  watch  with  the  flsire  flower-dehioeL 

Bngland's  HeUcon,  1614. 

tro  PAUNCH.    To  fill  the  beUy. 

A.  If  you  did  but  see  him  after  I  have  onoe  turned 
my  back,  how  negligent  he  is  in  my  profit,  and  in 
what  sort  he  uaeth  to  glut  and  pameh  hunsel/e. 

Passenger  (fBeuoemulo,  1612. 

PAVONE,  s.  A  peacock;  j^aoone,  Italian. 
Spenser  uses  it,  but  no  other  author 
that  I  have  seen. 

And  wings  it  had  in  sondry  colours  dight^ 

More  sondrv  colours  than  the  proud  mwom 

Scares  in  his  boasted  fan.  F.  Q.,  m,  zi,  47. 

PAYY,  s.  The  hard  peach,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  melting  kind. 

1  mean  those  which  come  from  the  stone,  and  are 
properly  so  called,  not  those  which  are  hard  and  are 
termed  paries. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  on  Gardening,  toL  iii,  936. 
Of  paries,  or  hard  peaches,  I  know  none  good  here 
but  the  Newington,  nor  will  that  easily  hand  till  it  ia 
full  ripe.  lUd.,  231. 

He  says  that  this  sort  requires  a  much 
warmer  climate  than  the  melting 
peaches. 

PAWN,  a.     Peacock.     So  the  French j, 
paon  is  pronounced.  *^ 
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And  he  m  py'd  and  gmriih  u  the  patoH. 

Drayt.  Moone.,  p.  483. 

PAWN,  for  palm,  of  the  hand. 

But  tie  such  safe  travelling  in  Spain,  that  one  may 
oairy  gold  in  the  pawn  of  hie  hand. 

HoveWt  Lett^  I,  S  8,  let.  89, 1st  ed. 

In  the  later  editions  it  is  changed  to 
palm.  Here  the  Paume  seenu  to  be  a 
place :     [See  next  article.] 

In  trath.kind  contae,  my  comming't  from  the  PawnSt 

But  I  protest  I  lost  my  labour  there; 
A  geDtleraan  promist  to  gire  me  lawne 
And  did  not  meet  me. 

Tis  merry  when  Gossips  nuet,  1609,  repr.  1818. 

fPAWN.  A  part  of  the  Burse  or  Royal 
Exchange,  which,  on  Elizabeth's 
visiting  it.  Stow  describes  as  '*  richly 
furnished  with  all  sorts  of  the  finest 
wares  in  the  city.*'     Survey,  p.  151. 

Heer  wonn  up-holsters,  haberdaahera,  homers; 
There  pothecaries,  grocers,  taylonrs,  touraers ; 
Heer  slioe-makers ;  there  ioyners,  coopers,  eorien; 
lleer  brewers,  bakers,  cutlers,  felters,  furrieia ; 
Tiiis  street  is  full  of  draners,  that  of  diars ; 
This  shop  with  tapers,  tnat  with  womens  tyara ; 
For  eoBihr  toys,  silk  stockings,  eambrick,  lawn, 
Ueer*B  cnoiee-foU  plenty  in  the  cnriona  Pmm  : 
And  all's  but  an  Exchange,  where  (briefly)  no  man 
Keepa  ought,  aa  private ;  trade  makea  all  things 
common.  Duiartas. 

Ton  mut  to  the  Pamrn  to  buy  lawne. 

Winiward  ffoe,  1607. 
Among  whom  these  that  have  lired  with  greater 
aathoritte  than  othen  a  limg  time,  eren  to  satietie  of 
jearea,  use  oftentimea  to  crie  out  along  the  Burses. 
Lombflurds,  and  PawneSt  that  the  commonwealth  and 
all  were  loat^  if  at  the  nmea  and  triak  of  masteries 
following,  he  that  each  one  taketh  part  with,  per- 
formeth  not  his  raee  formaat,  and  garneth  the  Koale 
first.  HoUatuPs  Jmmumts  MaredUmu,  1609. 

fPAWN.    A  pledge. 

Take  them  sweete  friend,  and  set  Utem  all  to  sale. 
My  earin^fS,  pendents,  and  my  chaines  of  pearles. 
My  rubies,  saphires,  and  my  diamonds  all, 
Tbey  are  for  ladies,  and  for  wiTca  of  earles. 
Not  fit  for  strumpets,  and  for  light  heel'd  girlea. 
My  dainty  linnen,  cambrickes,  and  my  lawnes. 
Sell  them  away,  and  put  them  off  for  pamtes. 

Craulefs  Amanda^  16SS. 
Lack.  Why  gentlemen  1 1  hope  jtna  will  not  use  me  so, 
I  am  your  brother,  why  gentlemen  I 
Cap.  Tliore,  drawer,  take  him  for  a  pawns^  tdl  him 
when  he  has  no  money  he  must  be  aerv'd  so,  tis  one 
of  his  chiefe  articles. 

MarmyoHy  Fins  Ctmpanian,  16S8. 

PAX.  A  symbol  of  peace,  which,  in 
the  ceremony  of  the  mass,  was  given 
to  be  kissed  at  the  time  of  the 
offering.  Du  Cange  says,  ^'Instra- 
mentum,  quod  inter  missamm  solem- 
nia  popnlo  osculandum  prsebetur." 
In  Gapt.  Stevens's  Spanish  Diction- 
ary we  are  told  that  it  was  the  cover 
of  the  sacred  chalice.  He  expresses 
himself  rather  indignantly :  "La  paz, 
in  church-stuff,  is  the  pax  that  covers 
the  chalice  at  mass,  and  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  people  to  kiss ;  so  called, 
becaoae   then  the  priest   says,   pax 
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Domini  tit  Memper  tfobiseum,  the  peace 
of  the  Lord  be  always  with  you. 
Florio,  under  pace,  has  "  also  a  pax. 
The  fullest  account  of  the  pax  is  in 
Kelham's  Norman  Dictionary,  which 
I  transcribe: 

PorU-pMXt  the  p«r  for  the  holy  Uss.  In  the  primi- 
tive times,  in  the  eastern  countries,  a  coemony  was 
used  by  the  Christians  after  Divine  service  ended,  to 
kiss  one  another,  as  a  token  of  mutual  amity  and 
peace;  to  continue  and  perform  which  custom,  with 
more  convenience  and  decency,  in  after-times  this 
invention  was  devised,  viz.  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal, 
with  the  picture  of  Christ  upon  it,  was  solemnly 
tendered  to  all  the  people  present  to  kiss ;  this  was 
called  osculatorium,  or  the  jpex,  to  signify  the  peace, 
unity,  and  amity  of  all  the  faithful,  who  in  tliat 
manner,  and  by  the  medioa  of  the  jp«r,  kissed  one 
another. 

Mat.  Paris  tells  us,  that  during  the 
great  difference  between  Henry  II 
and  his  turbulent  archbishop  Thomas 
Becket,  "Bex  osculum  pacis  dare 
archiepiscopo  negavit.''  Mat,  Par,, 
117.  And  Holinshed  says  that  the 
king  refused  to  Jdu  the  pax  with  the 
archbishop  9I  Btaas,  Holinsh.,  1171. 
Stavely,  191. 

Modern  authors  and  commentators 
have  often  confounded  it  with  the 
pix,  in  which  the  sacred  wafer  was 
contained ;  but  for  that  see  Pyxii,  in 
Du  Cange.  In  the  following  passaee 
of  Shakespeare  it  was  pax  in  the  old 
editions ;  in  the  old  quarto  it  is  spelt 
pachs:  but  altered  b/  the  modern 
editors,  not  only  vithoat  reason,  but 
with  mnch  impropriety,  the  pix  being 
generally  too  large  to  be  easily 
stolen : 

Fortune  is  Baxdolph'a  foe,  and  tnmn»  on  bha, 
Ibr  he  hath  stol'n  ajNur,  and  hang'd  must  be. 

Hsn,  F,  iii,  6. 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death 
For  ptuf  Qlt  little  price.  Jhd. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  shown,  by  two 
quotations,  thai  paxes  and  pixes  were 
different. 

Palmes,  chalices,  crosses,  Teatments,  pises,  paut,  sad 
such  like.  StomTs  Ckron.,  p^  677. 

Had  he  been  present  at  a  masse,  and  seen  such 
kissing  of  paxes,  crucifixes.  Sec. 

Burton,  Dm.  to  Seaisr,  p.  S8. 
Who  make  the  pax  of  their  mistresses  hands. 

Spieeha  o/Bicort,  Progr,  efBUx^  vol.  ii. 
A  cup,  and  a  sprinkle  for  holy  water,  a  pix,  and  a  pax, 
all  of  excellent  crystal,  gold,  and  amber. 

Our  Ladf  of  Lorttto,  p.  606. 

Kissing  the  pax  is  mentioned  by 
Chaucer  in  the  Parson's  Tale : 

He  waiteth  to  sit,  or  to  go  above  him  in  the  way,  or 
kisse  the  pax,  or  be  eiMensed,  or  gon  to  oming 
belore  his  neighbour.  VoL  iii,  p.  I6S,  T>rwh. 
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The  above-cited  Capt.  John  Stevens 
haa  also, 

Tomir  la  pax  de  U  iglteia,  to  Um  the  pax,  aa  aboTe. 

This  probably  is  all  that  is  meant 
irhen  the  pope  is  said  to  have  ordered 
the  kus  of  peace  to  be  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  mass.  Fox  says, 
**  Innocentius  ordained  the  pax  to  be 
given  to  the  people:  Pacis,  ait,  oscu- 
lum  dandum  est  post  confecta  mys- 
teria."  Fox*s  Martyrs,  vol.  iii,  p.  9. 
It  was  only  that  they  should  kiss  the 
pax;  which  was,  in  that  sense, 
'*pacis  osculum."  The  custom  being 
obsolete  after  the  reformation,  the 
pix  and  the  pax  were  soon  con- 
founded. The  pix,  or  pyx,  containing 
the  consecrated  wafer,  might  also  be 
kissed  on  other  occasions.  See  Pix. 
A  genuine  pax  was  produced  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  London,  in 
the  spring  of  1821,  by  favour  of 
Dr.  Miiner,  which,  by  the  kind  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Ellis,  one  of  the 
secretaries,  I  am  enabled  correctly  to 
describe.  It  is  a  silver  plate,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  height,  by 
two  in  breadth,  and  about  an  eighth 
in  thickness  ;  square  at  bottom,  and 
bluntly  pointed  at  the  top ;  with  a 
projecting  handle  behind,  against 
which  it  may  rest,  nearly  upright, 
when  put  out  of  the  hand.  Its 
general  form  may  therefore  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  flat  iron,  for 
smoothing  linen,  except  that  it  is  so 
much  smaller.  On  the  surface  is 
represented  the  crucifixion,  in  em- 
bossed figures ;  with  the  Virgin  and 
some  others,  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross. 

It  was  called  sometimes  osculatorium, 
or  osculare;  but  we  are  informed 
that  it  is  now  disused,  on  account  of 
the  quarrels  which  often  arose  about 
precedence  in  having  it  presented. 
The  relique  is  therefore  the  more 
curious,  as  it  is  not  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  congregations.  See  also 
Staveley's  Hist,  of  Churches,  p.  191. 

fPAX.     A  corrupted  mode  of  spelling 
pox,  common  in  old  plays. 

PAX-BREAD.     £.  Coles  has  this  word. 


which  he  Latinizes  panis  oeculandtte^ 
i.e.,  bread  to  be  kissed;  by  which 
must  be  meant  the  host  itself. 
tPAY.     To  pay  for  all,   to   make   a 
general  clearance  of  one's  debts. 

By  aome  device  or  other  which  nay  ftdl4  i 
Occaaion  ahe  will  finde  to  pay  for  ail. 

Pasqwrs  Higki  Cap^ieii. 
It  ia  three  to  three  now,  aaid  the  king. 
The  next  three  pays/or  all. 

BobtM  Hood's  &:pMU  before  QH^m  Catkuine. 

To  pay  home,  to  punish  severely. 

To  conclude,  be  aure  you  crosae  her,  pay  ker  home 
with  the  like,  and  that  will  jnreive  and  pinch  her  nt 
the  heart.  Terence  m  anylUk^  1614. 

Lue.  Well,  farewell  fellow,  thou  art  now  paid  home 
For  all  thy  counceUing  in  knavery. 

Hoffman,  a  Tragedy,  1631. 

To  pay  old  scores,  to  acquit  a  debt. 

£eep.  I  tiave  been  in  the  country,  and  have  brought 
wherewith  to  pay  old  scores,  and  will  deal  hereaftrr 
with  ready  mouy.  SedUy's  Bellamiro,  16b7. 

PAYNIM,  or  PAINIM.     A  pagan. 

For  in  that  place  the  paynims  rear'd  a  poat, 
Which  late  bad  aery'dt  aome  gallant  ahip  for  maat. 

Fkirf.  Tasso,  xviii,  60. 
Ah  deareat  dame,  quoth  then  the  pajrniai  bold. 
Pardon  the  error  of  enraged  wiglit. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  it,  41. 

This  word  was  perhaps  intended  in 
the  difficult  passage  quoted  under 
Passy-measu&e  : 

Then  he  ia  a  rogue,  and  a  paaay-meaanre  paynitm. 

T»elftkN,,v,l. 

That  is,  "A  pagan  dancer  of  strange 
dances."  But  this  is  by  no  means 
certain.  See  also  Pavan. 
PEA,  s.  The  beautiful  eastern  fowl, 
distinguished  as  pea-cock  and  pea- 
hen ;  but  the  simple  name  is  now 
disused.  We  have  also  pea-fo'w],  and 
pea-chick.  The  English  translator 
of  Porta's  Natural  Magic,  uses  the 
simple  word  pea;  but  I  know  no 
other  instance.    He  says, 

A  cock  and  a  pea  gender  the  Oallo-paTua,  which  ia 
otherwiae  called  the  Indian  hen,  being  mixed  of  a 
cock  and  a  p«a,  though  the  ahape  be  uker  to  a  pea 
than  a  cock.  B.  ii,  ch.  14. 

Pea,  in  this  compound,  has  yet  found 
no  nearer  etymology  than  pasa, 
Saxon,  which  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
PEACOCK,  s.  Said  to  be  used  for  a 
fool;  but,  as  Mr.  Douce  properly 
observes,  only  for  a  vain  fool,  that 
bird  being  at  once  proud  and  silly. 
This  is  plainly  proved  by  the  context 
of  the  very  passage  which  is  quoted 
by  Mr.  Steevens  to  support  the  other 
sense,  which  runs  thus : 

For  thou  haat  eausht  a  proper  parafron, 
A  theefe,  a  cowarde,  ana  tipeaeocte  foole, 
An  aaae,  a  niilke-sop,  and  a  niiiiion. 

.     Gascoigue,  H cedes,  p.  281,  ed.  1375. 
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It  does  not,  therefore,  suit  the  pas- 
sage of  Hamlet,  into  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  introduce  it,  in  the 
place  of  the  unintelligible  reading  of 
the  quarto  and  first  folio,  which  is 
paiock ;  or  of  the  subsequent  folios, 
pajocke.  The  lines  in  which  it  occurs, 
are  jocularly  spoken  by  Hamlet,  and 
seem  like  a  fragment  of  an  old 
ballad : 

For  thon  dost  know,  0  Damon  dear. 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jo?e  himself ;  and  now  reigns  here 

A  Tciy,  very,  pajocke.  ^  Haml.,  iii,  3. 

Horatio  answers,  ''You  might  have 
rhymed;"  meaning  that  "ass" 
would  have  filled  up  the  place  con- 
sistently. Peacock  clearly  is  too 
gentle,  and  little  suits  the  murderous 
usurper,  who  was  no  dandy.  Padock 
is  therefore  a  better  conjecture; 
especially  as  Hamlet  had  once  before 
given  that  very  name  to  his  uncle. 
Nor  are  padock,  and  pajock,  very 
remote  in  sound,  though  not  very 
near  to  the  eye. 
PEAK-GOOSE,  9.  A  term  of  reproach, 
a  simple  or  peaking  goose. 

If  thou  be  thrall  to  none  of  these. 
Away,  good  peatgoose,  awny,  John  Cheese. 

Jseh,  SckoUm.t  p.  48. 

Peak-ff008eis  not  peculiar  to  Ascham ; 
it  occurs  also  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  though  the  modern  editors 
have  changed  it  to  pea-ffoose: 

Tis  a  fine  peat-goose  I . 
N.  But  one  thai  fools  to  the  emperor. 

Prophetess,  iv,  8. 
What  srt  thon,  ar  what  canst  thon  be,  ihou  pea^goose, 
That  durst  gire  me  the  lie  thus  f 

UttU  2V.  Lawy.,  ii,  8. 

Here  also  it  should  be  peak-goose. 
Yet  Cotgrave,  in  Benet,  certainly  has 
pea-goose;  and  Sherwoode,  in  the 
English  part.  The  authority  of 
Ascham,  however,  is  decisive. 
PEAKISH.  a.    Simple,  rude. 

Did  house  him  in  a  peakish  graunge,  within  a  forest 
great.  tram.  Alb.  Engl.,  p.  2Ul. 

The  same  place  is  afterwards  called 
"the  simple  graunge."  P.  203. 
To  peak  is  also  to  look  or  act  sneak- 
ingly,  which  is  well  illustrated  in 
Todd's  Johnson. 

f  Her  skin  as  soft  as  Lemster  wooll. 
As  white  as  snow  on  peakish  hull. 
Or  Bwanne  that  swims  in  Trent. 

Drayton's  ShephertTs  Garland,  1593. 

fPEAR.    Proverb. 


For,  in  this  war,  without  a  bragg. 
He's  the  best  pears  in  all  our  bagg. 

Homer  h  (a  Mode,  1665. 

fPEAR-OF-CONFESSION.  An  in- 
strument of  torture  mentioned  in 
Pathomachia,  1630,  p.  29. 

fPEARBANT.  Apparently  for  piercing. 

Thou  canst  not  flj  me  I 

There  is  no  cavern  in  the  earth's  vast  entrailes 

But  I  can  through  as  peareant  as  the  light. 

Sampson's  Vow  Bnsaker,  1636. 

PEARL,  s.  Anything  very  valuable, 
the  choice  or  best  part ;  from  the 
high  estimation  of  the  real  pearl. . 

I  see  thee  oompais'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl. 


That  is,  the  chief  nobility. 


aebi,  V,  7. 


Black  men  9xt  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 

Two  Gent.  yer.,'9,i. 
He  is  the  Tery  pearl 
Of  courtesy.  8kirleg*s  Gent,  of  Venice. 

An  earl, 
And  worthily  then  termed  Albion's  oearl. 

Endymion's  aong  and  Tn^edg, 

See  Margaeite. 
fPEARLED.     Formed  like  pearls. 

For  how  can  Aga  weepef 
Or  mine  a  brinish  shew'r  of  pearled  tearesf 

Selitmts,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  16M. 

fPEARMAIN.     A  species  of  apple. 

The  oearemaine,  which  to  France  long  ere  to  us  was 

knowne, 
Which  carefull  frnt'rers  now  have  denizendonr  owne. 

Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song  18. 
Venus  is  in  a  trine  with  Sol,  therefore  it  will  be  very 
dangerous  to  eat  roasted  apples,  because  old  Thomas 
Parr  the  Salopian  wonder  (who  lived  till  he  was  an 
hundred  and  two  and  fifty  years  old)  eat  a  roasted 
apple,  and  died  presently  after  it ;  and  yet  I  think 
without  scruple  of  conscience,  a  man  may  venture  to 
eat  roasted  apples,  especially  if  they  be  Kentish 
pippi  ns,  or  pear-mains.  Poor  Robin,  16M. 

fPEART.     Brisk,  or  lively. 

Aceointer.     To  make  joUie,  peart,  quaint,  comely, 
gallant,  gay.  Cotgraw. 

PEASCOD,  s.  The  sheU  of  pease 
growing  or  gathered ;  the  cod  being 
what  we  now  call  the  pod. 

I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peaseod  instead  of  her. 

Js  you  I.  it,  ii,  4. 
In  peseod  time,  when  hound  and  home. 
Gives  ear  till  buck  be  kill'd.  England's  Helicon. 

Hence  a  "sheaVd  peaseod,*' (Lear,  i,  4) 
means  an  empty  husk.  The  robing 
of  Richard  the  Second's  image  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  described  to 
have  been  adorned  ''with  peascods 
open,  the  peas  out."  CamdenCs 
Remains,  ed.  1674,  p.  453. 

tWere  women  as  little  as  they  are  good ; 

A  peseod  would  make  them  a  gown  and  a  hood. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654w 

PEASE,  V.     To  weigh.     See  P£ize. 

PEASE, «.  Dr.  Johnson  I  think  is 
right  in  stating  peas  to  be  the  regular 
plural  of  a  pea;  and  pease  when 
spoken  of  collectively ;  as,  ^'a  dish  of 
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peaae^^^  or  **pea9e  are  now  in  season. 
It  is  not,  however,  much  observed ; 
but  in  old  writers,  pease  is  often  sin- 
gular. Mr.  Todd  gives  two  examples, 
which,  as  they  are  decisive,  1  shall 
copy. 

The  vaiuting  poet'i  foond  not  worth  a  puui, 
Tb  pot  in  preue  MDong  the  learned  tnmpe. 

j^vem.  59Up.  Col.,  (kt^  S9. 
A.  bit  of  BUiiMlade  BO  Ugger  than  a  mm*. 

B.i'Fl  DoM$Mmri^t. 

To  which  we  may  add— 

The  grajuea  whereof  [of  Indian  com]  are  aet  in 
manreyloiia  order,  and  are  in  fonraie  acmiewhat  Ijke 
a  0MM.  B.  Bden*s  Bist.  of  IVgwayU.  fol.  10,  b. 

f  Wherein  I  am  not  unlike  unto  the  juntkilfnll  painter, 
who  having  drawn  the  twinnes  of  mppoeratea  (who 
were  as  lUce  aa  one  ptue  is  to  another). 

l^U^s  Bmpkuei  mU  hu  Bmgl. 

PEASON,  s.  Formerly  the  collective 
or  general  name  for  pease.  Gerard 
makes  the  general  title  to  his  whole 
BccouDt  of  that  vegetable  and  its 
various  species  "  Of  Peason,**  B.  ii, 
ch.  510,  ed.  Johns.  The  chapter 
begins — 

There  are  diibnat  lorti  of  pmaom,  differinc  yen 
notably  in  nanj  napeett.  F.  1819. 

But  he  also  uses  pease  almoat  indis- 
criminately. 

In  10  hot  a  aeaioB, 
Whener'ky  detk  eata  artichokea  ana  ptuom. 

B.  J<m»,  Bp%gr<^  1S4. 

But  an  older  writer  speaks  of  single 
peas  by  that  name : 

Mmnrooa  to  deak  with,  vaine  of  none  araileb 
CoaUj  in  keeping,  paat,  not  worth  two  m««m. 

Id.  Surng,  JWuJ/jF.  /e.,  i^BmmiU, 
A.  green  gpooe  aervea  Eaater,  with  goooebaries  dreat ; 
And  Jnl  J  afforda  na  a  diah  of 


A  eoUar  of  brawn  is  new-year'a4ide  f( 
But  Back  ii  for  erar  and  ever  in  aeaaon. 

iet  Restituta,  i,  274. 

4Now  coneth  May,  when  aa  the  eaatem  UMm 
Both  with  her  anmmer  robea  the  fldda  adorn  i 
Belightfiil  nonth,  when  eherriea  and  screen  pem$om, 
Cnataida,  cheeae-cakea,  and  kiaiea  are  in  aeaaon. 

Foot  Bobin^lTOi, 
fNow,  cheeaecakea,  cnatarda,  flawns,  and  foola; 
With  ■yUabuba,  and  drink  that  ooola ; 
Cherriea,  gooaeberriea,  and  green  ptum, 
▲re  meata  and  drinka  that  are  in  aeaaon. 

PoorRobim,Vm. 

PEAT,  s,  A  delicate  person ;  usually 
applied  to  a  young  female,  but  often 
irouically,  as  meaning  a  spoiled, 
pampered  favourite.  Our  modern 
word  pet,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same ;  petit  has  been  conjectured 
as  the  origin  of  it. 

A  pretty  peai  I  tie  beat 
Pat  finger  in  the  eye, — an  she  knew  why. 

Tam,  of  8hre»A,\. 
Of  a  Utile  thing, 
Yon  are  a  pretty  peat,  indifferent  fair  too. 

Mom.  Maid  of  Hon.,  ii,  3. 

Also  City  Madam,  ii,  2. 


Qod's  my  life,  yon  are  n  Ma/  indeed. 

Bastward  Hoe,  0.  FL,  vr,  979. 
To  aoe  that  proud  pert  mo/,  our  youngeat  tister. 

cUdFtayitfKmgUmr, 

'PEAZE,  V,     Contraction  for  appease. 

Their  death  and  myne  mnat  *peaee  the  angrie  goda. 

Ferreg,  #-«.,  O.  PL,  i,  13S. 

So  also  pages  138  and  140. 

Thus  'peare  is  also  used  for  appear : 

It  ahall  aa  le?el  to  your  jodgment  'fwar, 

Aa  day  doea  to  yoor  eye.  BamL,  it,  5. 

See  Peer. 
fPECCANT.    Sinning ;  offensive. 

And  I  oonfeaa  there  are  aoaae  thinga  in  it  say  aeeaa 
bitter,  and  iharp  to  aome,  and  though  they  be  ao^  tba 
body  manj  timea  rcquirea  aneh  medicinee,  to  diqpel 
and  eheck  the  Mcooiii  homoora. 

IPt<MHi*«/«M»/,ieSS. 

fPECE.     A  peck  of  trouble  is  a  phrase 
of  considerable  antiquity. 

Our  friend,  little  John  More,  ia  in  a  pock  eftroMn 
likewiac,  in  that  court,  about  a  Jngxling  deed  of  gift, 


aa  ia  pretended.    It  bath  been  heard  two  daya  already, 
'gilt  ia  peremptorilT  aet  down  when 
he  ahall  know  hia  doom.  LetUr  dated  1618. 


Did  bring  upon  the  Graciana,  double 
Foure  or  five  hundred  peett  of  tnmUe. 

Homer  k  la  Mode,  1SS5. 

PECKLED,  part.  a.  for  speckled. 

Jacob  the  patriarke,  by  the  force  of  imagination, 
made  peekled  lamba,  laying  pecUed  roddea  bdbre  hia 
aheep.  Burt.  Anat.  of  MA.,  p.  M. 

It  is  used  also  by     Izaac    Walton. 
See  Todd. 
PED,  s.    A  basket. 

A  haake  ia  a  wicker  ped,  wherein  they  nee  to  eama 
Sah.      On$.Qio99,toStem».Sk»p.K0k1iIoieemk^t,\^. 

It  occurs  also  in  Tusser.  See  Todd. 
Johnson  derives  pedler  from  peity^ 
dealer,  by  contraction;  it  is  more 
probably  from  carrying  zped.  Min« 
shew  from  alter  au  pM,  still  worse. 

fPEDESCRIPT.  A  ludicrous  term 
introduced  into  Shirley's  Honoria  and 
Mammon,  1652.  *'I  have  it  all  in 
pedescript,**  referring  to  the  marks  of 
kickings  he  had  received. 

PEDLAR'S  FRENCH.  The  cant  Ian- 
Ruage,   used  by  vagabonds,  thieves, 

I'll  give  a  achodmaater  half-a-erown  a  wedc,  and 
teacn  me  thia  pedlet't  F^enek, 

Boariuff  Girl,  O.  FL,  wi,  109. 
Twcre  filler 
Sneh  honeat  lada  aa  myaelf  had  it,  that  inatead 
Of  pedlar's  French  givea  him  plain  language  fur  hia 

money. 
Stand  and  ddiTer.  B.  and  Fl,  Fkitkftd  Fr.,  i,  2. 

Grose  inserts  it  as  still  in  use.  Classi- 
cal Diet.' 
PEEL'D.  Stripped  or  bald,  whether 
by  shaving  or  disease.  Hence 
applied  to  monks  and  other  eccle- 
siastics. 

FeeVd^nsai  \  doat  thou  command  me  to  be  abut  out  f 

1  Hen,  VI,  \  8. 
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Skinner  derives  pill-garlick  from 
peeVd  garlicky  a  person  whose  head 
was  smooth,  like  peeVd  garlick; 
"ex  morbo  aliquo,  praesertim  k  lue 


venerea." 


PEEL-CROW,  or  PILCROW,  «.  The 
mark  for  a  paragraph  in  printing. 
See  PiLcaow. 

PEELE,  «  A  board  with  a  long 
handle,  with  which  bakers  set  things 
in  the  oven,  and  take  them  out. 
Minsk.  Wilkius  explains  it,  *'A 
baker's  staff  with  lamin."  Univ. 
Char.  Paelle,  French. 
Hence  it  is  certain  that  George 
Pyeboard,  the  scholar,  in  the  comedy 
of  the  Puritan,  is  meant  to  represent 
George  Peeie,  a  well-known  writer ; 
and  not  to  allude  to  the  pie,  or  rule  of 
offices,  as  some  of  the  commentators 
have  fancied.  Mr.  Steevens  first 
discovered  the  true  allusion.  See 
Malone's  Suppl.,  vol.  ii,  p.  587.  To 
make  the  matter  more  clear,  a  trick 
of  George  Peelers,  related  in  his 
Merrie  Conceited  Jests,  p.  9,  reprint, 
is  attributed  to  Pyeboard  in  the 
comedy.  Act  iii,  Sc.  5,  with  very 
little  change  in  the  circumstances. 

O,  be  has  those  [flubea]  of  his  (nren;  a  notable  hot 
baker,  when  he  plied  XYktptel. 

B.  Joru.  Bwt.  Fair,  iii,  1. 

PEER,  V.  A  contraction  of  appear ; 
but  often  written  in  this  form. 

How  bloodily  the  ran  begins  to  j»Mr 
Above  Ton  bneky  hill.  1  Hm.  /F,  ?,  1. 

So  burets  himeelf  on  the  forehead,  crying  peer-out, 
peer-omi.    [That  ii,  appear  oot,  meaning  Iiu  nornt.] 

Merr.  W.  W.,  iv,  2. 

There  is,  however,  peer,  in  the  sense 
of  to  peep.  See  Johnson.  Nor  are 
they  always  very  distinguishable. 

Peering  in  maps  for  porta,  and  piers,  and  road. 

Merck,  of  Vem.,  i,  1. 

Mr.  Steevens  says  that  one  of  the 
quartos  reads  peering ;  but  he  has 
not  mentioned  the  first  and  second 
folio.  He  prefers  prying,  to  avoid 
the  jingle,  which  I  fear  Shakespeare 
did  not  wish  to  avoid. 
PE  BTER,  8.  An  abbreviation  of  peter- 
see-me,  a  name  for  some  kind  of  wine, 
which  has  not  been  described,  though 
often  mentioned.  I  suspect,  from  the 
ridiculous  kind  of  name,  that  it  was 
a  factitious  wine,  and  that  Britain,  in 


the  following  mock  invocation,  is 
equally  in  apposition  with  that  and 
metheglin  : 

By  old  claret  I  enlarge  thee. 
By  canary  I  charge  tliee. 
By  Britain,  metheglin,  and  peeter. 
Appear  and  answer  me  in  meeter. 

B.  and  Fl.  Ckanc$s,  r,  8. 

See  Peter-see-me. 
PEEVISH,  a.    used  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt.     Foolish,  idle,  trifling.     For 
the  etymology  of  this  word,  which  is 
very  uncertain,  see  Todd. 

What  a  wretched  and  peenth  fellow  is  this  king  of 
England,  to  mope  witn  his  fat-brain'd  followers  so 
far  out  of  his  knowledge.  Henrv  V,  iii,  7. 

There  never  was  an^  so  peevish  to  imagine  the  moone 
either  capable  of  affection  or  shape  of  a  mistris. 

ZmIv's  BndimioMi  i,  1. 
Betcn  that  peevisk  lady  « 

Had  to  do  with  vou,  women,  wine,  and  money, 
Fiow'd  in  abnnoance  with  you. 

Mttit.  Virg.  Mart.,  iii,  8. 
This  is  jwup&emih  chattering,  weak  old  man  I 

'TisFity  Ske'8,  ^e.,  O.  PL,  vitt,  87. 

Tet  it  was  also  used  in  the  common 
sense  oi  pettish,  irritable. 

PEG-A-RAMSEY,  or  PEGGY  RAMSEY, 
The  name  of  an  old  song  alluded  to 
by  Sir  Andrew  in  Twelfth  Night,  ii,  3. 
Percy  says  it  was  an  indecent  ballad. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  the  tune 
of  it,  in  the  notes  to  the  above  pas- 
sage. 

PEGASUS,  THE.  A  tavern  in  Cheap- 
side,  London.  Pegasus,  Mr.  Steevens 
says,  became  a  popular  sign  in  Lon- 
don, from  being  the  arms  of  the 
Middle  Temple. 

Meet  me  an  hour  henee  at  the  sign  of  the  FegtauM  in 
Cheaptide. 

Return  frim  Pamauut,  Or.  ^Sngl.  Drama,  vol.  iii, 

p.  817. 
A  pottle  of  elixir  at  the  Fegaaut, 
Bravely  carons*d,  is  more  restorative. 

Bandolpk,Jeal.  Lwer. 

Shakespeare  has  taken  the  liberty  to 
suppose  a  tavern  with  the  same  sign 
in  Genoa : 

Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers,  at  the  Ffoatus. 

Taminff  qfSkr.,ir,4. 

Mr.  Steevensinadvertently  saysPc^ua, 
which  is  contradicted  by  the  rery  line 
preceding. 
PEIZE,  V.    To  weigh  down,  or  oppress ; 
peser,  French. 

Lest  iMden  slumber  ji«isf  me  down  to-morrow. 

Bickard  III,  v,  8. 
I  speak  too  long,  but  'tis  iopMi  the  time. 

Met.  <^  Vm^  iii,  9. 

To  weigh,  or  estimate : 

But  ^eoMM^  each  syllable  of  each  word  by  Just  pro- 
portion. Sir  Ph.  Sidn.  De/.^Foene,  p.  608. 
How  all  her  speeches  peitud  be.       Pemh.  Jrcad,,  7i. 
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Written  also,  and  spoken  paize : 

Vo  wasternll  wight,  nofrreedy  Krooin  ii  praixd; 
Stand  larvene  juU  in  equal  bailance  pattd. 

GrimoaU,  in  Uarttm's Hist.  Poetry,  iii,  p.  68. 

Also  to  poise : 

Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world, 
I'he  «  orid  that  of  itself  is  peJMed  well.    f!.  Joku,  ii,  2. 
Kor  was   her  schooles  peis'd   down   with   golden 
waighU.       Middl.  Legend,  Harl.  Misc.,  z,  p.  169. 

PEIZE,  or  PEISE,  «.     A  weight. 

Whs  in  his  mind  now  well  apaide,  and  glad 
That  such  ajMiM  he  from  his  necke  had  shaken. 

Uarringt.Ariost.^x\\Y,  24. 

l^sed  also  for  a  b1ow»  implying  there- 
fore a  heav\  blow : 

Yet  when  his  love  was  false,  he  with  a  pecu  it  brake. 

Spent,  r.  Q.,  HI,  ii,  20. 

To  PELT^  e.    To  be  in  a  tumultuous 
rage. 

Another  smoiher'd  seems  to  p«//and  swear. 

Sk.Rapeo/Lucrece,  Mai.  Snppl.,  i,  6M. 
The  young  maa,  all  in  a  pelting  chafe. 

V'iU,FiU,andTknciee. 

Also  in  the  sense  of  to  submit. 
Menning,  I  suppose,  to  become  paltry 
or  contemptible : 

I  found  the  people  nothing  prest  to  pelt. 
To  yccld,  or  nostage  give,  or  tributes  pay. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  166. 

fPELT.     1 .  A  great  rage. 

That  the  letter,  which  put  yon  into  inch  a  pell,  came 
from  anot  her.  Wrangling  Loeere,  1677- 

Damp.  No  pranks  at  all,  my  child, 
Oiilv  an  argument  arose  by  chance. 
And  I  unluckily  maintained  my  part 
Willi  something  too  much  heat, 
Which  put  her  ladyship  into  a  horrid  pelt. 
And  made  her  rail  at  me,  at  thee, 
And  ererybody  else  I  think. 

Unnatural  Brother,  1697. 

2.  A  blow. 

But  as  Leucetini  to  the  gates  came  fiist, 
Tn  fire  the  same,  Troyes  Ilionens  brave 
W^ith  a  huge  stone  a  deadly  pelt  him  gave. 

rirgil.  by  riears,l9Si. 

3.  A  skin  ;  or  garment  made  of  a  skin. 

A  skin,  a  fell,  a  hide,  a  f«//,  cutis. 

Witkals'  Dietionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  124. 
A  pelt,  or  garments  made  of  wolves  and  bearcs  skins, 
which  nobles  in  old  time  used  to  weare. 

Nomenelator,  1585. 
These  kinde  of  sheepe  have  all  the  world  ore  growne. 
And  seldome  doe  weare  fleeces  of  their  owne ; 
For  they  from  sundry  men  their  pelts  can  jmh. 
Whereby  they  kecpe  themselves  as  warme  as  wooU. 

Taylor's  Workts,  1630. 

fPELTER.     Apparently,  a  fool. 

The  Teriest  pelter  pilde  maie  seme 
Tu  have  experience  thus. 

Kendall's  Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1577. 
Yea  let  such  pelters  prate,  suint  JNecdam   be  their 

speed. 
We  need  no  text  to  answer  them  but  this,  the  Ix)rd 

bath  iieede.  Gaseoigne's  Workes,  15b7. 

PENDICE,  9,  Pent-house,  or  covering; 
pentice,  Italian.  Pentice  was  also 
used,  which  makes  it  probable  that 
pent-house  is  only  a  corruption  of 
this. 

And  o'er  their  heads  an  Iron  pendice  vast 
They  built,  by  joining  many  a  shield  and  ta^ge. 

FtMf,TktSO,lJL,^. 


Again  in  xviii,  74,  'where peniicle  also 
occurs,  as  synonymous  with  it. 

PENNEECH.  A  game  formerly  in  use, 
which  is  sufficiently  described  in  the 
Com  pleat  Gamester. 

PELTING,  a.  A  very  common  epithet, 
with  our  old  writers,  to  signify  paltry, 
or  contemptible.  Dr.  Johnson  sup- 
posed it  a  corruption  of  petty,  but 
Mr.  Todd  has  discovered  that  palting 
was  the  original  word,  in  the  same 
sense.     See  him  in  paltry. 

This  laud 

Is  now  leas'd  oat  (I  die  pronouncing  it) 

Like  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  farm.        lUek.  27,  ii,  1. 


farm. 
From  low  farms. 


r  fa] 


Poor,  fflttN^  villages,  sheepcotes,  and  mills 
Tour  penny-pot  poets  are  such  pelting  thieves. 


i;Mr,ii,8. 
B.  and  Ft.  Bloody  Br.,  iii.  9. 


Packing  up  pelting  matters,  such  as  in  London  com 
moniy  come  to  the  hearing  of  the  masters  of  Bride- 
well. Asektan,  SekoUm.,  p.  191. 
Good  drink  makes  good  blood,  and  shall  peltina 
words  spill  it  f  Lyle's  Ales.,  0.  PU  u.  p.  140. 
"(My  miud  in  pelting  prose  shall  never  be  exprest. 
But  sung  in  verse  hcroical,  for  so  I  think  it  best 

North's  Plutarch,^.  69. 

fPENASHE.     A  plume.    Yr.pennache. 

The  bird  of  paradise  is  found  dead  with  her  bill  fixed 
in  the  ground,  in  nn  island  joyning  tu  the  Malnceos, 
not  far  from  Macaca;  whence  it  comes  thither,  un- 
known, thoueh  great  diligence  hath  been  imploved  in 
the  search,  but  without  success.  One  of  them  dead 
came  to  my  hands.  I  have  seen  many.  The  tayl  is 
worn  by  cliiidren  for  a  penashe,  the  feathers  fine  and 
subtile  as  a  very  thin  cloud. 

A  Short  Relation  of  the  Riter  NUe,  167S. 

tPENETRAlLES.      The  Latin   pene-^ 
tralia, 

Psssing  through  the  penetraUes  of  the  stomaeh. 

Pabnendos,  1S89. 

fPEN-FEATHER. 

The  great  feather  of  a  bird,  called  a  pen-feather, 
penna.  mthaW  DictUmarie,  ed.  1006,  p.  17. 

fPENITENCY.     Penitence. 

So,  accordmg  to  law  and  justice,  hee  was  there  con- 
demned and  judged  (for  the  murthering  of  his  two 
children)  to  be  hang'd;  which  iudgement  was  exe- 
cuted on  him  at  the  common  aallowes  at  Croydon,  on 
Muuday  the  second  daj  of  June,  1621,  where  hee 
dyed  with  great  p«iu'/«ii<:y  and  nrmorce  of  conscience. 

Taylor's  Workes,  163U. 

fPENISTON.     A  sort  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth  used  for  linings. 

In  the  three  and  fourtieih  year  of  that  queen's  reign, 
the  Farlinment  did  interpret  thai  Act  to  extend  over 
all  and  singular  of  woollen  broad  clothes,  hnlf  clothes, 
kersics,  cottons,  dozens,  penistons.  frizes,  ruggs,  aud 
all  other  woollen  clothes.  The  Golden  Fleece,  16&7. 
To  tranaforme  thy  plush  to  pennystone,  aud  scarlet 
Into  a  velvet  jacket  which  hath  scene 
Alep|K)  twice,  is  kuowne  to  the  great  Turke. 

The  Citye  Match,  1689,  p.  S. 

fPENITRATURE.     Penetration. 

But  whereas  you  say  you  had  taken  mee  for  Endi- 
niiou  by  my  penitralure  and  countenance,  but  that  ( 
wanted  teares  to  decipher  my  sorrow. 

Greene's  Orpharion,  1669. 

PENNER,  «.     A  case  to  hold  pens. 
So  Kersey  and  others.     The  following 
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lines  are  spoken  iu  the  character  of  a 
schoolmaster : 

I  first  appear,  thoagh  rude  and  raw,  mid  muddy. 
To  BpeaK  before  this  noble  grace  this  teuor ; 
At  whose  great  feet  I  offer  up  my  pennrr. 

B.  and  Fl.  Two  ffubU  Kifum.,  iii,  6. 
Is  frendl  J  muse  become  so  great  a  foe, 
That  lab'riog  pen  in  pennor  still  shnll  stand. 

T.  Churchyard,  Worth,  of  WaUa,  p.  101,  repr. 

Still,  current  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

tGraphiaria,  Saeton.  ...  A  pennar,  or  pencase. 

Ifomendator. 
t Desire  her  in  my  name  to  lend  ns  a  penner,  and 
inrkhorne,  with  white,  faire,  and  good  paper,  as  also 
a  tittle  waze,  and  if  shee  offer  thee  a  penne,  tell  her 
I  have  one  for  mysel/e,  and  for  her  two. 

FoMtnger  qf  Beiwrnuto,  1612. 

fPENNETS. 

Bat  they  are  corrected  by  bein|;  eaten  with  licorish, 
or  pennets,  white  sugar,  or  mixt  with  violets,  and 
other  such  like  pectorall  things. 

Passenger  cf  Benvenuto^  1613. 

PENNILESS  BENCH.  A  cant  term  for 
a  state  of  poverty.  There  was  a 
public  seat  so  called  in  Oxford  ;  but  I 
fancy  it  was  rather  named  from  the 
common  saying,  than  that  derived 
from  it.  [^Penniless  Bench  was  a  seat 
for  loungers,  under  a  wooden  canopy, 
at  the  east  end  of  old  Carfax  church  ; 
which  seems  to  have  been  notorious 
as  "  the  idle  corner"  of  Oxford.] 

Bid  him  bear  np,  he  shall  not 
Sit  long  on  penniless  bench.       Mass.  City  Mad.,  iv,  1. 
Tliat  everie  stoole  he  sate  on  was  peniUsse  bench, 
that  his  robes  were  rags.  Buphues  and  his  Bngl.,  D  3. 

See  Warton's  Companion  to  the  Guide, 
page  15. 
fPierce     PENNILESS,      appears     to 
have  been  a  proverbial  term  for  one 
without  money. 

Wednesday,  being  the  thirteenth  of  August,  and  the 
day  of  Clare  the  virgin  (the  signe  being  in  Virgo)  the 
moone  foure  dnyes  old,  the  wind  at  west,  I  came  to 
take  rest,  at  the  wished,  long  expecied,  ancient 
famous  city  of  Edenborough,  which  I  entred  like 
Pierce  Pennilesse,  altogether  monyles,  but  1  ihanke 
God,  not  fheudlesse.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

PENNY-FATHER,  s,  A  penurious 
person.     JFilkins,  Univ.  Char, 

Alas,  this  reconfirms  what  I  said  rather, 
Cosmus  has  ever  been  %  penny -father. 

Haringt.  Bp.,  ii,  81. 
To  nothing  fitter  can  I  thee  compare 
Than  to  the  son  of  some  rich  penny-father. 

Drayton's  Ideas,  x,  p.  1262. 
We  shall  be  bold,  no  doubt;  and  that^  old  penny- 
father,  you'U  confess  by  to-morrow  morning. 

O.  PL,  vi,418. 

tPENNY-PURSE.  A  purse  of  leather, 
for  copper  money. 

For  his  heart  was  shrivelled  like  a  leather  peny-purse 
when  he  was  dissected. 

HowetPs  Fttmiliar  Letters,  1650. 

PENSIL,  «.  A  pendant,  or  ornamental 
flftg. 

Tenor  waa  deckt  so  bravely  with  rich  furniture,  gilt 


swords,  shining  armours,  pleasant  pensils,  that  the 
eye  with  deiij^hthad  scarce  leasure  to  be  affraide. 

Pembr.Jrc,  p.  864. 

PENTACLE,  s.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
pcnticle.  It  was,  however,  something 
in  use  among  pretended  conjurers. 
[A  pentacle  was  a  magical  figure 
formed  by  intersecting  triangles.] 

They  have  their  chrystals,  I  do  know,  and  rings. 
And  virgin-parchment,  and  their  dead  men's  sciUIb, 
Their  raven's  wines,  their  lights,  and  pentaeles. 
With  characters  -.  1  ha'  seen  all  these. 

Ben.  Jons.  DetU  a»  Jss,  i,  3. 
tThen  in  thy  clear  and  icy  pentacle. 
Now  execute  a  magic  miracle. 

Chapwi.  Hymn  to  Cyntkisu 

PBNTICLE,  s.     A  covering. 

For  that  strong  pentiele  protected  well 

The  knights,  &c.  Fairf.  Tasso,  xviii,  74. 

See  Pendicb. 
fPEPPERED.     A  common  phrase  for 
being  affected  with  lues  venerea. 

And  then  you  snarle  against  our  simple  I'rench, 
As  if  you  had  beene  pepperd  with  your  wench. 

Stephens'  Essay es  and  Characters,  1616. 

PEPPER,  TO  TAKE  PEPPER  IN  THE 
NOSE, /)row. /)Ar.  To  be  angry,  to 
take  offence.    Ray* 9  Proverbs,  p.  206. 

Of  a  testy  fuming  temper,  like  an  ass  with  crackers 
tied  to  his  tail,  and  so  ready  to  take  pepper  in  the 
nose  for  yea  and  nay,  that  a  dog  would  not  liave  lived 
with  them.  OxelPs  Rabelais,  vol.  xvi,  p.  138. 

Myles  hearing  him  name  the  baker^  tooke  straight 
pepper  in  the  nose.  Tarlton's  News  out  ofPurg.,  p.  10. 
Because  I  entertained  this  gentleman  for  my  ancient 
—he  takes  pepper  i'  the  nose,  and  sneezes  it  out  upon 
niv  ancient.  Chapm.  Matf-Day,  iii,  p.  78. 

W^hercM-ith  enraged  all,  (with  pepper  tn  the  nose) 
The  proud  Megarians  came  to  us,  as  to  their  mortal 
foes.  North's  Pint.,  p.  178. 

Take  you  pepper  inyour  nose,  you  mar  our  sport. 

Span.  Gipsy,  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  190. 

PEPPERERS,  8.  Grocers ;  from  deal- 
ing in  pepper. 

The pepperers  and  grocen  of  Sopenlane  are  now  in 
Bucklesberrie.  Stowe,  Lond.,  1599,  p.  62. 

Within  this  lane  standeth  the  Grocer's  hall,  which 
companie  being  of  old  called  Peperars,  were  firat  in- 
corporated by  tlie  name  of  Grocers  in  1346. 

Ibid.,  9. 919. 

See  also  210. 
PEPPERNEL.    Apparently  a  lump,  or 
swelling. 

Hits  a  peppemel  in  his  head,  as  big  as  a  pullet's  egg. 

B.  and  Fl.  Knight  ofB.  P.,  it,  1. 

fPEPST.  Apparently  a  term  for  in- 
toxicated. 

.    Thuu  drunken  faindst  thyself  of  late ; 
Thou  three  dales  after  slepst : 
How  wilt  thon  slepe  with  dnuke  in  deede, 
When  thou  art  throughly  pepst  ? 

KendaWs  Flowers  of  Bpigranmes,  1577 

PERADVENTURE.  Used  aa  a  sub- 
stantive,  in  the  phrase  without  all 
peradventure,  meaning,  without  all 
doubt. 

Doubtless,  and  witkwt  all  peradventure,  more  mi- 
racles. B.  Brome,  Qu.  and  Concub.,  iv,  9. 

It  is  often  repeated  iu  that  scene,  and 
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seemt  to  be  used  as  a  rastic  modeof  ex- 
pression .  Johnson  quotes  South  for  it. 
fPERBREAK.    To  Tomit.    See  Par- 

BREAK. 

For  to  make  a  run  caai  and  ptrhnmie.—Ttikt  two 
IMits  of  the  inice  of  ffuel,  and  one  part  of  hony, 
and  seeth  it  till  it  be  thick,  and  drink  therof  morning 
and  eTcning,  and  it  will  cause  a  man  fur  to  cast  or 
perbreake.  Pathway  to  Health,  bl.  1. 

But  if  aoT  poyion  doth  Inrke  within  (at  oftentimet 
it  chanccth)  the  sicke  penons  are  miaerably  tor- 
mented with  perkraking  and  oontinuaU  vomiting,  to- 
gether with  want  of  appetite,  and  loathing  of  meate. 
Banvugk'9  Method  ofPhgiidt,  16S4. 

PERCASE,  adv.     Perchance. 

Th^  tiirew,  parca$$. 
The  dead  body  to  be  derour'd  and  torn 
Of  the  wikt  beasts.     Toner,  and  0um.,  O.  FL.  ii,  316. 
Lest  thoa  defer  to  think  me  kind,  percase. 

Mirr.forMag.,Ali. 
Though  ptreau  it  will  be  more  stung  by  glory  and 
fame.  Baamt  cited  by  Johnson. 

FERCHER,  «.  A  sort  of  wax  candle, 
called  in  the  old  dictionaries  Paris- 
candles.     See  Kersey. 

And  in  her  hand  a  jmtcW  light  the  norce  bean  up 
Uie  stavre. 

iowieu*  and  Juliet,  lialone's  SuppU,  i,  SIO. 

PERDU,  from  the  French  en/ant  perdu. 
A  soldier  sent  on  a  forlorn  hope;  any 
person  in  a  desperate  state. 

To  watch,  poor  pndm. 
With  this  thin  helm  \  Lear,  it.  7. 

Revolts  from  manhood, 
Debanch'd  prrduet.  Wid.  Tear*,  O.  PI.,  vi,  167. 

Come  call  in  ova  perdue*. 
We  will  away.  Gobtin*,  O.  PI.,  x,  161. 

See  also  ibid.,  p.  229. 

I'm  set  here,  like  a  perdue. 


To  watch  a  fellow  that  lias  wroog'd  my  mistress. 

_       .^ _ 

tLet  the  corporall 


B.andFf.  LittU  Fr.  L.,  act  iL 


Come  sweating  in  a  breast  of  mutton,  stulTd 
With  pudding,  or  stmt  in  some  aged  carpe. 
Either  doth  serve  I  think.    As  for  perdue*. 
Some  choice  sous'd  fish  brought  couchant  in  a  dish 
Among  some  feunell,  or  some  other  grasse. 
Shews  how  they  lie  i'th'  field. 

Cartwrigkt^*  Ordinarf,  1661. 

PERDURABLE,  a.     Lasting ;  accented 
on  the  first. 

I  confess  ue  knit  to  thy  deserving,  with  cables  of 

? Mumble  toughness.  Otkello,  i,  8. 

'here  is  nothing  constant  or  pSrdurahle  in  this  world. 

North**  put.,  878,  v. 
Giving  that  natural  pow'r,  which,  by  the  vig'rous 

sweat. 
Doth  lend  the  livdy  springs  their  pSrdurahle  heat. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  iii,  p.  709. 

PERDURABLY,  adv.    Lastingly. 

Why  would  he,  for  the  momentary  trick. 

Be  perdurably  fin'd.  Meas.  for  Mea*.,  iii,  1 . 

PERDY,  or  PARDY.     A  corrupt  oath ; 
from  pardieu. 

Perdy,  your  doors  were  lodi'd  and  you  shut  out. 

Com .  of  Brror*,  iv,  4. 
Yea,  in  thy  maw,  pfsrdy.  Henr.  F,ii,  1. 

The  earle  of  Wamick  regent  was  two  yeeree  perdie. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  491. 

PERE6ALL,  a.  Equal ;  a  remnant  of 
the  language  of  Chaucer. 


Whilom  thou  wert  per^aUio  the  best 

Sp.  8k.  Kal.,  Angmi,  I.  8. 
Eighteen  young  men,  here  at  our  dty  wall. 

From  foreign  parts,  to  us  returned  are. 
All  goodly  fair,  in  years  tiipertgatt, 

#iucu;.  ntirwat,  p.  M,  I«Bd..  1686- 
All,  beyond  all,  no  pSregal;  you  are  wondered  at, 
(■side)  for  an  ass  I        Martt.  Jntotu  and  MM,,  iii,  1. 

PERFECT,  a.,  in  the  sense  of  certain. 

Thou  art  perfect  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd  upon 
The  deterto  of  Bohemia.  WuU.  Tale,  iii,  S. 

1  am /Mffce/ 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  for 
Tlieir  libertiea  are  now  in  arms.  Cymk^  iii,  S. 

tPE  RFECTIONS.     "  Gifts  of  nature." 

Acad.  Compl.,  1654. 
tPERFlT.     Perfect. 

The  rest,  which  the  text  ensuing  shall  lay  abroad, 
wee  will  to  our  abihtie  jperfN'me  and  perfit  more 
exactly,  not  fearing  at  aO  the  back-biters  and  de- 
pmvers  of  this  so  long  a  worke,  as  they  hold  iL 

•      Holland*  Ammucam*  MarcdUmmt,  1609. 
Be  happie  in  your  choice,  give  to  his  merit 
What  once  you  promis'd  to  my  perfit  love. 

TkeLo*tLaiy,\tS». 

And  in  the  adrerhial  form,  perfitly. 

Who  keeping  this  virgin  most  safe  for  her  father, 
now  that  she  was  by  all  the  meanea  that  phyaicke 
could  affowd,  perfiUy  cured. 

HoUani^*  Am,  MarctL,\W^. 

PERFORCE,  adv.  Of  necessity; 
occurring  often  in  the  phrase  force 
perforce^  which  means  of  absolute 
necessity.       See     also     Patience 

FEEFORCE. 

To  PERFORCE,  v.  Singularly  made 
into  a  verb. 

My  furious  force  their  twt^peffor^d  to  yield. 

Ifirr.iffl^.,  p.  416. 

But  it  is  in  the  legend  of  Lord 
Hastings,  which  was  written  by 
Dolman,  a  barbarous  writer,  wholly 
destitute  of  taste. 
To  PERGE ;  from  pergo,  Latin.  To  go 
on.  I  have  met  with  it  only  in  the 
following  passage : 

If  thou  pergest  thus,  thou  art  still  a  eompanion  fiir 
gallants.  ifa.o/Zw/'.lfafr.,©.  PL.  v,  8*. 

It  seems  to  be  the  Latin  word  that  is 
used  in, 

Perge,  master  Holofemes,  perge.      lae^*  L.  £.,  iv,  S. 

For  "  proceed,  master,"  &c. 
PERIA6UA,  #.  A  boat,  or  canoe; 
whether  from  the  French  pirogue,  or 
both  from  some  Indian  origin,  I 
cannot  at  present  ascertain.  The 
word  occurs  in  so  common  a  book  as 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  there- 
fore may  probably  be  found  also  in 
earlier  travels. 

At  length  I  began  to  think  whether  it  was  not  possi- 
ble fur  me  to  make  myself  a  canoe  mperiagma,  such 
as  the  natives  of  these  climates  make. 

VoL  i,  p.  161  and  passim. 

PERIAPT,  s.    A  bandage,  tied  on  for 
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magical  purposes;  from  veptawrt^, 
Greek.  Also  in  old  Yrench, periapte. 
See  Cotgrave.  From  which  oar  word 
most  probably  came. 

Now  help  ye  charming  spells  and  peritupts. 

1  Hen.  VI,  V,  4. 
Oat  of  these  they  conforme  their  charmee,  enchjiant- 
ments,  periapts. 

Harsiut{*iD«ckuutim  of  Popish  Imp.,  S  4  b. 

To  PERIOD,  V.    To  put  a  stop  to. 

Which  failing  him. 
Periods  his  comfort.  Timon  ofMh.,  i,  1. 

To  period  oar  vain  grieriDgs.         Country  Oirl,  1647- 

Also,  as  a  neuter  verb,  to  end,  or  cease : 

Tis  some  pooroomfwt  that  this  mortal  scope 

Will  period.  Barton,  Holiday's  Askmml 

To  PERISH,  t».  a.     To  destroy. 

Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they. 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret. 

%Hen,ri,m,%. 
Let  not  my  sins 
Ttrish  joat  noble  youth. 

B.  and  Fl.  JfaitTs  Tng.,  ir,  1. 
To  each  perfections,  as  no  flattery 
Of  art  can  perish  now.  Ford's  Fancies,  i,  8. 

See  the  examples  in  Todd.     The  verb 
is    surely    obsolete;    the    participle 
perished  is  still  in  use. 
PERIWINCKE,  for  periwig. 

His  bonnet  vail'd,  ere  ever  he  could  thinke, 
Th'  unruly  winde  blows  off  his  periwinte. 

HaU,  Sat.,  \r,  6. 

PEREE,  9.     Pert;  perhaps  from |>er^- 
inp  up  the  head. 

They  woont  in  the  winde  warn  their  wneele  taylea, 
Perke  as  a  pcaoocke.  Spens.  Shep.  ttd.,  Febr.,  7- 

See  Todd's  Johnson.  Mr.  Todd 
thinks  it  ia  still  in  use  among  the 
Tulgar ;  but  I  much  doubt  it.  The 
original  Glossary  to  the  Shepherd's 
Kalender  does  not  notice  this  word. 
PERN,  V.  To  take  profits.  A  very 
obscure  word,  probably  formed  from 
a  law-term,  pemour,  or  pernancy. 
Tithes  in  pernancy,  are  tithes  taken, 
or  that  may  be  taken,  in  kind;  there- 
fore pernancy  of  profits,  means  taking 
of  the  profits ;  and  h  pemour  of  profits 
was  he  who  so  took  them.  Law 
Diet.  It  is  most  affectedly  intro- 
duced by  Sylvester : 

And  such  are  those,  whose  wilr,  waxen  minde. 

Takes  every  seal,  and  sails  with  every  winde; 

Not  out  of  conscience,  but  of  carnal  motion. 

Of  fear,  or  favour,  profit,  or  promotion ; 

Those  that  to  ease  their  purse,  or  plense  their  prince. 

Pern  their  profession,  their  religion  mince. 

Dm  Bartas,  lY,  {▼,  9. 

fPERNICONB.     "  Pemicdni,  old  par- 
tridges or  stagers."  Florio. 

A.  Beach  those  partridges,  or  mountaine-stares  with 
red  bils. 

P.  But  what  if  it  were  a  young  nermconeF  you  say 
it  would  be  better,  and  it  is  of  an  not  and  dry  nature. 

Passenger  <^  BenventUo,  1013. 


PERPETUANA,  #.  A  sort  of  stuff;  by 
its  name  it  should  be  something  like 
everlasting.  See  Wit's  Interp.,  p. 
115. 

Perpetuana  is  for  pedants  and  attnmies  elarkes. 

Owl^s  Jim.  Proffn.for  Mercers,  p.  88. 

Under  the  Italian  word  Duraforte, 
Florio  says,  "  Strong-endure,  lasting- 
strong,  the  name  of  a  horse.  Also 
the  stuff,  perpetuana.'^* 

fl648.  Sept.  S.  It.  paid  the  upholsterer  for  a  eonn- 
terpayne  to  the  yellow  perpetuana  bed    .    8<.  10». 

Sir  B,  Bering's  Aceonnt  Book. 

fPERSCRUTE.    To  search  thoroughly. 

In  Englande  howe  many  alyons  hath  and  doth  dwell  of 
all  maner  of  nacjons,  let  every  man  judge  the  cause 
why  and  wherefore,  yf  they  have  reason  \operserute 
the  matter.    Borde's  Introduction  of  Knowledge,  n.  d. 

PERSPECTIVE,  #.  Apparently  used 
for  a  kind  of  optical  deception, 
showing  different  objects  through  or 
in  the  glass,  from  what  appeared 
without  it;  like  the  anamorphosis. 
Speaking  of  a  brother  and  sister,  very 
like  to  each  other,  it  is  said. 

One  fiice,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons, 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is  and  is  not. 

2W«(^iy.,v,i: 
A  picture  of  a  chancellor  of  France  presented  to  the 
common  beholder  a  multitude  of  little  faces ; — but  if 
one  did  look  at  it  through  a  perspective,  there 
appeared  only  the  single  pourtraicture  of  the  chan- 
cellor. Humane  Mustry,  cited  by  Mr.  Todd. 

PERSPECTIVELY,  adv.  Used  appa- 
rently with  the  same  allusion. 

Tes,  my  lord,  you  see  Xtkantperspecttvely,  the  cities 
turn'd  into  a  maid.  Hen.  V,  v,  3. 

PERSPICIL,  s.  A  telescope,  or  glass 
for  distant  vision. 

Sir,  'tis  a  perspieU,  the  best  under  heav'n; 
With  this  I'U  read  a  leaf  of  that  small  Iliad 
That  in  a  walnut-shell  was  desk'd,  as 


Twelve  long  miles  off,  as  you  see  Paul's  from  Highgate. 

JlhtmoM.,  0.  PL,Th7l89. 
Let  her  be 
Ne'er  so  fur  distant,'  yet  chronology'^ 
Will  have  hperspidl  to  find  her  out. 

Crash,  Verses  to  Isaacson's  Chronol. 

Johnson  quotes  also  Glanyil. 

And  those  bring  all  your  helps  and  persplals. 

To  see  me  at  best  advantage,  aod  augment 

My  form  as  I  come  forth.    B.  Jons.  Staple  (^  N.,  i,  1. 

PERSUADE,  s.    Persuasion. 

The  king's  entreats. 
Persuades  of  friends,  business  of  state,  my  honours, 
Marriage  rites,  nor  aught  that  can  be  nam'd, 
Since  Leila's  loss,  can  move  him. 

B.  #-  Fl.  Faith/.  Friends,  t,  1. 
Were  her  husband  from  her. 
She  happily  might  be  won  by  thy  persuades. 

SoUman  /-  Perseda,  act  iv,  Ong.  of  Dr.,  U,  p.  SMO. 

PERSWAY,  V.     To  soften,  or  mitigate. 

The  creeping  venom  of  which  subUe  serpent,  as  some 
late  writers  affirm,  neither  the  cutting  of  the  perilous 
plant,  nor,  be  8cc.,  can  any  way  persway,  or  assuai^ 

B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  act  iL 

fTo  PERTURBATE.      To  confuse ;  to 
cause  confusion* 
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And  those  which  flrat  bj  flieht  got  ope  the  gate, 
Promiscuous  mi^ht  of  foes  duUi  ptrtvrhate. 

Vtrgil,  hy  Viean. 

PES.  Of  ancertaiD  meaning;  po&aibly, 
it  may  be  put  for  piece,  meaning  the 
piece  of  cloth  with  which  the  work 
was  to  be  done. 

My  Kanimer  sat  her  down  on  her  fe»,  and  bad  me 
rearh  thy  brechet.  Oamm.  Ourt.,  0.  PL,  li,  13. 

The  prologue-  had  told  us  that  she 

Sat  p€tjfng  and  patching  of  Hodg  her  man's  briche. 

PESTLE,  «.  The  leg  and  leg-bone  of 
an  animal,  roost  frequently  a  pig,  in 
the  phrase  a  *' pestle  of  pork." 
Probably  from  the  similarity  between 
a  leg-bone,  and  a  pestle,  used  in  a 
mortar.  Sometimes  applied  to  a 
gammon  of  bacon. 

With  shaving  you  shine  like  a  peatU  of  pork. 

Damon  /-  Pith,,  0.  PL,  i,  S88. 
Tet  I  can  set  mv  Gallio's  dietiiifc. 
A  vettU  of  a  lark,  or  plover's  wing. 

ira».  5k/.,  ir.  4. 

That  is,  something  ridiculously  small. 

You  shall  as  commonW  see  leggea  of  men  hang  up,  as 
here  with  us  you  shall  find  prstrlt  of  porke,  or  legges 
of  veale.  Hraly's  Due.  of  a  New  World,  p.  161. 

Here  is  tLOfttle  of  a  portiscue,  sir, 
*Tis  exceUeut  meat  with  sour  sauce. 

B.  and  Ft.  Sea  Voyage,  i,  1. 

The  jestt  here  consists  in  speaking  of 
a  gold  coin  (a  portigue)  as  eatable 
meat,  to  starving  sailors,  whose  ava- 
rice had  ruined  all.  The  same  speaker 
recommends  gold  chains  to  them  for 
sausages ;  implying,  '*  since  you  were 
BO  fond  of  gold,  eat  it  if  you  can." 
2.  Also  the  short  staff  of  a  constable, 
or  bailiff;  probably  from  the  same 
similitude : 

One  whiff  at  these  pewter-buttoned  shoolder-slappers. 
to  try  whctlier  this  chopping  knife  or  their  pri/e/b 
were  the  better  weapons. 

Chapm.  May-Day,  iv,  1 ;  Anc.  Dr.,  !▼,  70- 

f  PETENT.     Competent  ? 

Yet  these  twaine  may  (I  mean  drinesse  and  moisture, 
or  Cfild  and  hot)  bee  pelent  to  the  same  subject,  by 
Comparing  them  with  others  in  other  subjects :  as  man 
is  loth  hot  and  cold.    Optick  Glaste  of  Humors,  1639. 

tPETER-GUKNER. 

It  was  a  shame  that  poorf  hnrme lease  birds  could  not 
be  suffered  in  such  pittifull  rold  weatlier  to  save 
themselves  under  a  bush,  when  every  low  sie  beggar 
had  the  same  hbertie,  but  tliai  every'  pnltrie  Peter' 
gunner  must  shoote  fire  and  brimstone  hI  them. 

The  Cold  I'eare,  1614. 

PETER-MAN,  *.  A  familiar  term  for 
a  fisherman  on  the  Thames ;  from 
the  occupation  of  St.  Peter. 

Yet  his  skin  is  too  thick  to  make  parch-ment  j  'twould  I 
make  good  boota  for  a  Peter-man  to  catch  salmon  in. 

Eastward  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  iv,  927. 
Moreover,  there  are  a  great  number  of  otiier  kind  of 
fishermen—belonging  to  the  Ihamcs,  call'd  Uebber- 
men,  PeUrmcm,  and  Trawlermen. 

UoweV*  Londiuop.,  p.  14 


I  have  seen  also  Petet'boat,  for  a 
fishing-boat. 
FETER-SEE-ME,  PETER-SA-MEENE, 
PETER-SEMINE  (for  it  is  written 
in  all  those  ways,  and  sometimes  only 
P£ET£r).  a  sort  of  wine ;  the  name 
apparently  much  corrupted,  but  from 
what  original,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  Spanish 
wine: 

Peter-see-me  shall  wash  thy  nowl. 
And  MaUieo  glasses  fox  thee. 

Middf.  S^.  Gipaey,  iii,  1 ;  Ane.  Dr.,  iv,  IBS. 
Imprimis,  a  pottle  of  Greek  wine,  a  pottle  of  j>«<«r-M- 
meene,  a  pottle  of  chamico. 
Peterse-mea,  or  headstrong  ehamico. 
Sherry  and  &ob-o-davy  here  could  flow. 

J.  Taylor,  Praite  ofSemfitad,  p.  65. 

By  Canaiy  thus  1  charge  thee. 
By  Biitain-metheglin,  and  peeler. 
Appear  and  answer  me  in  meeter. 

B.  and  Ft.  Ckmrnces,  ▼,  S. 
From  the  Spaniard  all  kinds  of  sacks,  as  Malligo, 
Chamio,  Sherry,  Canary,  Leatica,  Paleruo,  Frontiniac, 
petersee.mee,  8cc.  PkUocotkomsta  (163S}.  p.  48. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  seyeral  of 
those  wines  are  not  Spanish.  A 
curious  rhyme,  entitled,  "Vandunk's 
Foure  Humours,  in  Qualitie,  and 
Quantitie,'*  thus  mentions  this  : 

I  am  mightie  melancholy, 


And  a  ounrt  of  sacke  will  cure  me  j 

am  ckoierieke  as  any. 

Quart  of  claret  will  secure  me. 


I  am  phlegmaticke  as  may  be, 

Peter-see-me  must  inure  me; 
I  am  sanguine  for  a  ladie. 
And  coole  Rhenish  shall  coigure  me. 

Leaet  of  DrinHmg,  p.  80. 
f  laatica  or  Corsica  could  not 
From  their  owne  bearing  breeding  boands  be  got. 
Peterse-mea,  or  head  strong  Charnico, 
Sherry,  nor  Bob-o-Dary  here  oould  flow. 

Taylor's  Workts,  16S0. 

fPETIG  REE.     A  pedigree. 

Genealogia,  Cic  A  geneak)gie,  generation,  p#<iffr«e, 
linage,  stocke,  or  race.  KommeUtor. 

Then  shall  be  search'd,  if  pooaible  it  be. 
Before  Cams  birth,  to  finde  his  petigree  ; 
Then  is  some  famous  coat  of  armes  oontriT'd, 
From  many  worthy  families  deriv'd. 

Taylor's  WorJtes,  1680. 

PETITORY,  a.  Petitionary.  French 
and  Latin. 

And  oft  perfnm'd  mj  petitory  itile 

With  civet-speech.  Ltngua,  Q.  PL,  t,  ISSS. 

Mr.  Todd  gives  this  example,  and  I 
have  not  met  with  another. 

PETREL,  corrupted  from  pectoral. 
A  breastplate,  or  any  covering  for  the 
breast.  See  BlouiU's  Glossogr. 
under  Pectoral.  "A  petrel,  pec- 
torale."     Coies'  Diet. 

That  if  the  petreli  like  the  crupper  be. 

HaringL  E^pigr^  i,  24. 
Amidst  their  peltral  stands  another  pike. 

Syh.  Du  Bart.,  p.  400. 
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PETRONEL,  s.  A  carbine,  a  light  gnn 
carried  by  a  horseman.  *'ScIopus 
equestris."  Coles.  Petronell,  or 
peirinal,  French. 

He  made  his  braye  hone  like  a  whirlwind  bear  him^ 
Among  the  combatants,  and  in  a  moment 
Discharg'd  his  petronel^  with  such  sure  aim. 
That  of  the  adverse  party,  from  his  horse 
One  tumbled  dead.  B.  /-  Fl.  Ltne*9  Cure,  i,  1 . 

But  he  with  fftronel  npheav'd, 
Instead  of  shield,  the  blow  received. 

Hu^hr.,  1,  ii,  1.  788. 
tThere  be  never  an  ale-house  in  England,  not  any  so 
base  a  May-pole  on  a  ccuutry  fO'ceue,  but  seta  forth 
some  poets  pettemeU  or  demilances  to  the  paper 
warres  in  Faules  church-yard. 

Betunufrom  Femastus,  1606. 

fPETUN.     A  name  for  tobacco. 

Whereas  wee  have  beene  credibly  informed  ....  that 
thehearb  (alias  weed)  ycleped  tobacco,  (alias)  trinidado, 
alias,  petuH,  alias,  necocianum,  a  long  time  hath  been 
in  coutinuall  use  and  motion.  Taglori  Workety  1630. 

PEW-FELLOW,  #.  A  person  who  sat 
in  the  same  pew  at  charch. 

Being  one  day  at  church,  she  made  mone  to  her  j)«w- 
felhw.  Watvard  for  Smelt*,  D  1  b. 

Also  metaphorically,  a  companion : 

And  makes  her  pew-fellow  with  other's  moan. 

Bieh.  Ill,  iv,  4. 

He  would  make  Mm  piu-feilow  with  a  lord's  steward 
at  leaat.  Northward  Iloe. 

When  I  wus  a  trenantly  schoUer  in  the  noble  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  though  I  hope  I  had  as  good  a 
conscience  as  other  of  my  pew-fellow*.  {JRjs!^ttict 
omitted.3 

See  other  anthorities  in  Steevens's 
note  on  Rich.  Ill,  1.  c.  Sir  J.  Haw- 
kins asserted  the  word  to  be  still  in 
use. 

t"  Serve  God  I*'  said  Opinion, "  the  devill  he  wiU  as 
soone  1  hee  hath  not  scene  the  insides  of  a  church 
these  seven  yeaies,  unlesse  with  devotion  to  pick  a 
pocket,  or  pervert  some  honest  man's  wife  he  would 
on  purpose  be  pned  withall :  villanie  is  his  contem- 
plation." Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

PEWTER,  considered  as  costly  fur- 
niture. 

Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework. 

Pewter,  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 

To  house  or  housekeeping.     Taminff  of  Shrew,  act  ii. 

In  the  Northumberland  House-hold 
Book  it  appears  thtX  pewter  was  hired 
by  the  year,  even  in  noble  families. 

PHEERE,  or  PHEARE.     See  Feus. 

To  PHEEZE,  FEAZE,  or  FEIZE.  To 
chastise,  or  beat.  Dr.  Johnson  gives 
two  interpretations  of  this  word ;  the 
one  from  sir  Thomas  Smith,  de  Ser- 
nume  Anglico,  which  explains  it  injifa 
diducere,  to  separate  a  twist  into 
single  threads ;  the  other  to  comb  or 
curry.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
original  meaning,  the  allusive  sense, 
in  which  it  occurs,  is  evidently  to 
chastise  or   humble.     In    the    first 


instance  it  is  said,  in  a  threatening 
manner,  by  Sly  the  tinker,  to  his 
wife : 

I'll  pheete  you,  i'  faith.  Tamnff  of  Shr.,  Indue. 

In  another,  Ajax  says  of  Achilles, 

An  he  be  proud  with  me,  Vlipheeze  his  pride. 

Tro.  and  Crees.,  ii,  S. 
Come,  will  you  quarrel?  I  WLll/m«  you,  sirrah. 

B.  Jon*.  AUh.,  r,  S. 

Mr.  Gifford  who  is  a  West-country 
man,  aclcnowledges  it  as  a  word  of 
that  country.  He  says,  "  It  does  not 
mean,  as  W bailey  supposes,  to  drive; 
but  to  beat,  to  chastize,  to  humble,  &e. 
in  which  sense  it  may  be  heard  every 
day.^*  That  is,  in  the  west  of  England. 
Note  on  the  above  pauage. 
Stanyhurst,  however^  used  it  for  to 
drive  away  : 

We  are  touzed,  and  from  Italy  feased. 

Transl  of  Virgil. 

Here  it  means  to  humble : 

O  peerles  you,  or  els  no  one  alive 

Your  pride  serves  you  to  feate  them  all  alone. 

Partheniade  apud  Puttenh.,  p.  180. 

See  Steevens's  note  on  Tarn.  Shr. 

PHEWTERER.     See  Feuterer. 
fPHILAUTIE.     Self-love.    Gr. 

Tliey  forbeare  not  to  make  profession  of  shewing  light 
to  others,  being  so  puffed  up  with  philaulie,  aiitTserre- 
conceit.  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  161*2. 

PHILIP,  or  contracted  into  Phip.  A 
familiar  appellation  for  a  sparrow  ; 
from  a  supposed  resemblance  in  their 
note  to  that  sound. 

To  whit,  to  whoo,  the  owie  does  cry, 

they  fly 
L^l^'s  Mother  Bombie,  iii,  4. 


Phip,  phip,  the  sparrowes  as  they  fly. 


Hence  the  allueiou  following,  by  a 
person  named  Philip : 

O.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 

P.  Philip  1  sparrow.*  K.  John,  i,l. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  the  name  at 
length,  and  the  contraction,  in  one 
sonnet,  addressed  to  a  sparrow.  He 
begins. 

Good  brother  Philip,  I  have  borne  yon  long. 

And  he  enda, 

Leave  that,  sir  Phip,  lest  off  your  necke  be  wroong. 

Astrophel,  S.  8S. 
Had  he  but  the  perseverance 
Of  a  cock-sparrow,  that  will  come  at,  Philip, 
And  cannot  Mrrite  nor  read,  poor  fool. 

Th*Widow,0.?l,ji\,m. 

Philip  Sparrow  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  early  poets.  Skelton  has 
an  elegy  upon  one,  which  he  calls  "A 
litle  boke  of  Philip  Sparrow;**  and 
G.  Gascoigne  writes  also  *'  The  praise 
of  Philip  Sparrow"  Both  have  the 
contraction  of  the  name  to  Phip  ;  but. 
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what  18  odd  eDoagh»  0«BCoigne*t 
Philip  is  ft  female  throughout  the 
poem: 

«  hen  Philip  lyst  to  go  to  bed. 
It  it  a  heaven  to  heare  my  Piuppft 
How  «JU  can  chirpe  with  ehery  lip. 

OatcoioHe't  W$edes,  p.  879. 

PHILIP  AND  CHEYNEY.     Some  kind 
of  ornament,  or  rather  a  sort  of  stuff. 

A  goodly  share  I 
'Twill  pat  a  lady  ecarce  in  Philip  and  Cheytuy, 
l¥ith  three  tmall  bugle  laces. 

B.  /-  Fl.  Wit  at  set.  W.,  ii,  1. 

Sp  it  is  read  in  hoth  the  folio  editions. 
The  annotator  of  1750  conjectures 
Philippine  cheyney,  which  he  says  is 
*'  a  sort  of  stuff  at  present  in  common 
use,  hut  goes  now  hy  the  name  of 
Harrateen."  On  what  authority  he 
decides  the  identity  of  these  articles, 
he  has  not  told  us ;  hut  it  is  certain 
that  Philip  and  eheney  was  a  current 
name  for  some  kind  of  stuff.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Taylor  the  water- 
poet: 

No  cloth  of  silrer,  gold,  or  tissue  here, 

Philip  and  tfA«Mjr  never  would  appear 

Within  our  bounds.  PraiM  ^  Emp$§ed. 

The  conjecture  of  Philippine,  there- 
fore, though  it  sounds  prohable, 
wants  confirmation. 
PHILISIDES.  One  of  the  poetical 
names  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  evidently 
formed  from  portions  of  the  two 
names,  Philip  and  Sidney,  It 
appears  first  in  '*A  Pastoral 
^glogue  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Philip,** 
which  is  printed  among  Spenser's 
Poems.  See  Todd's  edit.,  vol.  viii, 
p.  76. 

PAiUftiMU  dead,  flee.  Line  8. 

Often  mentioned  in  the  poems  of 
friends,  introductory  to  the  two  parts 
of  Browne's  Pastorals;  in  one  of 
which  it  is  said, 

Numbers,  curious  eares  to  pleue» 

Learu'dheofPAiTut^cf, 

Kala  loTes  him.  Ice.  Sign$i  B.  Etftoard. 

Before  the  second  hook,  one  says  of 
Browne,  that 

He  masters  no  low  soule,  who  hopes  to  please 
llie  neplMW  ef  the  brave  PhilitideM. 

That  is,  William,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
son  of  the  sister  of  Sidney,  to  whom 
that  book  is  dedicated.  See  Beloe's 
Ancod.  *»f  Liter.,  yoI.  vi,  p  59.  The 
name,  however,  was  invented  by  him- 
self.    We  have  "  the  lad  Philisidesr 


Aread,,  B.  iii,  p.  394.  Eel.  3d.  In 
the  edition  of  1724,  Philindei  is  ao 
explained,  vol.  iii.  Explanation  of 
Characters,  p.  3.  Bishop  Hall  too 
so  styles  him : 

He  knows  the  grace  of  that  new  elegance. 
Which  sweet  Pkilindes  fetch'd  of  late  from  France. 

Sat.,  VI,  1. 

fPHILOSOPHER'S  EGG. 

An  approved  medicine  for  the  plague,  called  the 


pkilo»»pher$  eag:  It  is  a  most  excellent  preseira- 
tire  against  all  povsons,  or  dangerous  diseases  that 
draw  towards  the  neart— Take  a  new  laid  egg,  and 


break  a  hole  so  broad  as  yon  may  take  out  the  white 
clean  from  the  yulk,  then  take  1  ounce  of  saffron,  and 
mingle  it  with  the  yolk,  lu:. 

The  Counteu  of  Kents  Choiet  Manual,  1076. 

PHILOSOPHER'S  GAME,  or,  accord- 
ing  to  some,  PHILOSOPHY  GAME. 
A  game  played  with  men  of  three 
different  forms,  round,  triangular, 
and  square,  on  a  board  resembling 
two  chess  boards  anited,  the  men 
black  and  white.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Burton,  in  the  same  Ught  as  chess,  as 
too  anxious  to  suit  studious  men ;  in 
whom,  if  melancholy  should  arise 
from  over  much  study,  it  might  **  do 
more  harm  than  good.*'  Chess  is, 
he  says, 

A  nort  for  idle  gmtlewooMn,  Muldiert  in  ganiaon, 
and^  courtiers  that  have  noi^t  but  love  matters  to 
bnsie  themselves  about,  but  not  altogettier  so  conve- 
nient for  such  as  are  students.  The  like  I  nay  say 
of  CL  Bmxer*s  philosophy  game. 

Jnai.  pfMeiandU,  p.  97S. 

Bruxer  published  an  account  of  it, 
which  was  printed  by  H.  Stephens 
in  1514.  Strutt  has  described  it  in 
some  degree  from  a  Sloanian  MS. 
451,  and  has  shown  the  arrangement 
of  the  men  in  Plate  30.  See  Sports, 
&c.,  p.  277.  Dr.  Drake  also  speaks 
of  it  in  his  Shakesp.,  &c.,  vol.  ii, 
p,  271. 

VAge.  Of  all  gflmet  (wherein  is  no  hodily  eaereise)  it 
ia  most  to  be  commended,  for  it  is  a  wise  play  (and 
therefore  was  named  the  philoaopher^  game)  \  for  in 
it  there  is  no  deceyte  or  guyle,  the  wine  thereby  ia 
made  more  sharpe,  and  tiie  remembrance  quickened, 
and  therefore  maye  bee  used  moderatalv. 

Northhrooke,  Treatite  againn  JHting,  1677. 

fPHRENTEZY.     Phrensy.      Whiting, 

1638. 
PHYSNOMY,  9.    A  corrupt  contraction 

of  physiognomy,  as  used  for  face  or 

countenance. 

Faith,  sir,  he  has  an  En^ish  name^  but  hia  pAuaMnr 
is  more  hotter  in  France  than  here.    JW»  weU,  iv,  a. 
Who  both  in  fhvonr|  and  in  princely  k)okey 
As  well  as  in  the  mind's  true  qualitie, 
Doth  represent  his  fttUier's  pl^snomia. 
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His  judgement  oonsitts  not  in  paise  but  fhyanomf. 

On  a  Painler,  Clitus't  Caier-Ckar.,  p.  10. 
I  will  examine  all  your  pkitnomes. 

SkirU^t  SUleri,  i,  1. 

The  art  of  physiognomy : 

I  say  't  for  if  my  pkisiumjf  deceive  me  not. 
You  two  are  bom  to  be . . .  coxcombs. 

IHd.,  Doubt/.  Stir,  ii,  1. 

PIACHE,  «.,  for  a  piazza,  or,  more 
properly,  an  arcade.  Though  this  is 
now  a  mere  Tulgarism  of  the  lowest 
order,  it  seems  to  have  heen  formerly 
deemed  more  respectable,  since  Coles 
has  admitted  it  into  his  Dictionary. 
Those  who  now  use  it  pronounce  it 
like  p  and  A.  In  the  Dictionary  it  is 
similarly  spelt: 

The  Italian  piaezd  is  in  fact  exactly 
the  French  place,  though  it  is  now 
thought  to  mean  a  set  of  buildings 
on  arches. 
PI ACLE, «.  A  grieTOUs  crime»  requiring 
expiation  in  the  sight  of  hearen ;  from 
piactdum,  Latin,  which  meant  origi- 
nally an  expiation,  and  afterwards  an 
act  of  guilt  requiring  such  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Todd  thinks  that  the  English 
word  was  once  common,  having  found 
it  frequently  in  Howell.  He  quotes 
also  bishop  King  for  it.  Not  having 
met  with  it,  I  cannot  but  think  that, 
like  many  other  Latinisms,  it  was 
confined  to  those  who  were  scholars, 
or  affected  scholarship.  I  borrow  his 
examples : 

But  may  I  without  fioeltf  forget  in  the  veir  last  scene 
of  one  of  his  lateat  actions  amongst  us,  what  he  then 
did  ?  Bp.  King,  Serm,,  p.  63. 


To  tear  the  paps  that  gave  them  suck,  can^there^be  a 
:te  against  t 
counted  a  vu 
by  many,  though  some  nave  not  stuck  to  say. 


gnaiapiaele  against  nature.       HoweUt  Kngl.  Taars. 
rThis  was  accounted  a  piueuUms  action  of  the  kings 

Dt  stuck  to  say. 

rUionV/asMf  7,1663. 


fPIBLING. 

And  now  nine  dayes  the  peimie  feasted  had,  and 

altars  all 
Applied  with  ofErings  due,  and  sunne  had  made  the 

sea  to  fall. 
And  sound  of  pibUna  winde  eftsoones  to  deepe  their 

ship  doth  call  Virgil,  bg  Pktur,  1600. 

PICAROON, «.  A  rogue,  thief,  or  pirate ; 
from  picarOf  Spanish,  meaning  the 
same. 

He  is  sulnect  to  stonns  and  springing  of  leaks,  to 

girates  ana  pUaroont.  Howell,  Lett.,  ii,  89. 

ome  frijrates  should  be  always  in  the  Downs  to  chose 


>irate8  and  ptasrooiu. 
>ome  frijrates  should  1 
picaroons  from  infesting  the  coast.       Ld.  Clartndon. 

These  examples  are  from  Todd's  John- 
son, but  the  word  is  there  derived 
from  the  Italian ;  whereas  it  is  Spanish, 


I 


as  we  may  see  in  the  following  passage, 
where  it  is  used  as  pickero,  which  is 
nearer  the  original : 

The  arts  of  oocoquismo  and  Germania,  used  by  our 
Spaniah  piekeroes  (1  mean,  filchins.  foisting,  niming, 
jilting)  we  defy,    ^nisk  Gipsy,  ii,  1  j  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  1S4. 

n  Shirley's  Opportunity,  an  imperti- 
nent yalet  is  pretending  to  be  a  Span- 
ish prince,  and  tells  a  boy  that  he 
will  prefer  him,  but  is  only  laughing 
at  him : 

Thou  shalt  be  a  piauro,  in  your  language,  a  page ;  my 
chief  ptcMtfV.  Aciii. 

tl  am  become  the  talk 
Of  erery  picaro  and  ladron. 

Skirleg,  Tke  Brotkers,  166S. 

PICCADEL,  or  PICKADILL.  Picke- 
dillekeuM,  Dutch  ;  piecadille,  French. 
See  Cotgrave.  A  piece  set  round  the 
edge  of  a  garment,  whether  at  the  top 
or  bottom ;  most  commonly  the  coUar. 
Blount  describes  it  as  ''a  kind  of  stiff 
collar,  made  in  fashion  of  a  band." 

This  (halter)  is  a  coarse  wearing ; 
'Twill  sit  but  scurvily  upon  this  collar; 
Bat  patience  is  as  good  as  a  French  piehuUL 

B.  and  Fl.  POgHm,  ii.  9. 
Or  of  that  truth  of  piekardiU,  in  clothes 
To  boast  a  sovereignty  o'er  ladies. 

B.  Jons.  J>ml  am  Au,  ii,  3. 
With  a  hair's-breadth  error,  there's  a  shoulder-piece 
eut,  and  the  base  of  a  piekadiUe  in  puneto. 

Mass.  Faial  Dowrg,  iY,  1. 
In  every  thing  she  [woman]  must  be  monsterons, 
JSLet  j^ccadil  above  her  eiown  upbears. 

Drayton,  Mooncaif,  p.  489. 

It  seems  there  was  an  order  made  by 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
when  the  king  was  expected  there  in 
1615,  against  wearing  pickadeU,  or 
peccadilloes,  as  they  were  also  called, 
to  which  allusion  is  made  in  these 
lines : 

But  leave  it,  scholar,  leave  it,  and  take  it  not  in  annlT, 
For  he  that  wears  no  piekadel,  bv  law  may  wear  a  ruff. 
Cambr.  Mag.  Howk.  Ignoramas,  p.  cxvii. 
tWhich  for  a  Spanish  blocke  his  lands  doth  sell. 
Or  for  to  buy  a  standing  piekadeU  ? 

PasqmPe  Nigki-ctf,  1613. 
fOr  one  that  at  tiie  nllowes  made  her  will. 
Late  choaked  with  tnr  hangmans  pichtdiU, 
In  which  respect,  a  sow,  a  cat,  a  mare, 
If  ore  modest  then  these  foolish  females  are. 

Taylor^s  Workti,  1630. 

PICCADILLY.  It  seems  agreed  that 
this  street  was  named  from  the  above 
ornament.     Blount  says, 

Tliat  famous  ordinary  near  St.  James's,  called  Ticko' 
diUy,  took  denomination  from  this,  that  one  Hig^ns, 
a  taylor,  who  built  it,  got  most  of  his  estate  by  vtres- 
dilies,  which  in  the  last  age  were  much  in  fashion. 

Bailey  makes  Higgins  build  the  street ; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he 
built  a  few  houses,  besides  that  which 
became  famous  as  an  ordinary ;  and 
that  the  street,  gradually  extending. 
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Btill  preserved  the  name.  The  com- 
piler of  Dodley's  Dictionary  of  London 
and  Weatminster,  partly  confirma  this 
opinion. 

tFarewel,  my  dearest  Piceaditty, 

Notorious  for  great  dinners ; 
Oh  I  what  a  tennia-coart  waa  there  I 

Alaas  I  too  good  for  ainnera. 

Wit  and  DroUwy,  1683,  p.  S9 

PICK,  for  pike,  or  spike.  The  sharp 
point  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  buckler. 

Take  down  my  backler, 
And  tweep  the  oobweba  off,  and  grind  the  pick  on*t. 

B.  tutd  Fl.  Cupid's  Revenue,  It,  1. 

Picks  are  put  jocularly  for  forks : 

Undone,  without  redemption,  he  eata  with  picks. 

Ibid.,  iions.  Tko.,  i,  2. 

Spoken  of  a  trareller.     See  Forks. 
To  PICK  A  THANK.  To  perform  some 
servile  or  mean  act,  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  favour. 

Fine  hendi  will  pick  a  qnarrell  with  me,  if  all  be  not 
curious,  and  flait«rers  a  tkanke  if  anic  thing  be  cur- 
rant. Ettphues,  A  4  b. 
Or  doth  he  mean  that  thou  would'st  pick  a  thank. 
Ko  sure,  for  of  that  fault  I  count  thee  frank. 

Sir  J.  Haringt.  Epigr.,  65. 
By  slavish  fawning,  or  by  pickina  thanks. 

Wither.  Brit.  Rem.,  p.  89. 

PICK-THANK,  #.  A  flatterer,  a  person 
who  is  studious  to  gain  favour,  or  to 
pick  occasions  for  obtaining  thanks, 
A  word  so  common  once,  that  it  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a  favorite. 

Which  oft  the  ear  of  ereatness  needs  must  hear, 
'  By  smiling  pick-tkanis,  and  baae  news- mongers. 

1  Henry  IF,  iii,  9. 
With  pleasing  tales  his  lord's  vain  ears  he  fed, 
A  flatterer,  a  pickthank,  and  a  Iyer.  Fairfax. 

See  Johnson. 

Also  as  an  adjective.     Thus  Poole,  in 

his  Parnassus,  gives  it  as  an  epithet 

both  to  sycophant  and  parasite.     So, 

in    lady    Eliz.    Carew's    tragedy    of 

Mariam,  the  Fair  Queen  of  Jewry,  we 

have 

Base,  ^ek-thank  devil.  Steet.  Note. 

tFirst  they  devided  their  bands,  and  insinuated  them- 
aelvcs  into  the  fHniilys  of  the  poor  good  natured 
tenants ;  then  they  carry'd  pickthank  storiea  from 
one  to  another.    BuckiHgham's  Works,  ed.  1705,  ii,  lid 

PICK-TOOTH,  *.  This  common  and 
necessary  implement,  now  more  com- 
monly called  a  tooth-pick,  was  not  a 
native  invention,  but  was  imported 
by  travellers  from  Italy  and  France ; 
and  the  using  of  it  in  public  was  long 
deemed  an  affected  mark  of  gentility. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  display  of 
it,  as  a  trophy,  seems  to  have  been 
the  wearing  it  in  the  hat.  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  thus  winds  up  his  descrip- 


tion of  a  courtier,  who,  of  course,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  pink  of  fashion  : 

If  you  ftnd  him  not  heere,  you  shall  find  him  in  Paulrs, 
wiih  a  piek'tooik  in  his  not,  a  cape  cloke,  and  a  long 
stocking.  Charact.  4.  ed.  14th. 

Of  an  idle  gallant,  bishop  Earie  says, 
that 

His  pieh-tootk  bean  a  great  part  in  bis  discourse. 

Micr.  Char.,  19. 
What  a  neat  ease  ot  piek-tooths  he  carriea  about  him 
stiU.  B.  Jons.  Every  M.  out  of  H.,  iv.  J . 

See  Tooth-pick. 

t  And  then  retire  to  my  eaaUe  at  Helsen,  and  there 
write  a  new  poem,  that  I  have  taken  paines  in,almoat 
these  ten  yeares.    It  is  in  prayse  of  piekftoothes. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 
tNo  not  a  bodkin,  pincase,  all  tliey  send 
Or  carry  all,  what  ever  they  can  happe  on, 
Ev'n  to  the  prettv  pick-too'lh,  whoae  each  end 
Oft  purged  the  reiicu  of  continual  capon. 

Euwtp  Songs. 
tA  curious  parks. 
Do.  Pal'd  round  about  with  pick-teeth. 

BandolpVs  Jmyntas,  lft40. 

tPICK-PACK.  The  older  form  of  pick- 
a-back,  t.  e,,  carried  like  a  pack  over 
the  shoulders. 

Some  two  or  three  meet  in  a  hole 
Together,  their  atate  to  condole. 
Yet  none  of  them  knowea  what  they  lack, 
Unleaae  they'd  be  brought  home  ptck-paek. 

Homer  a  la  Mode^  1665. 
Well,  Ue  ferret  every  altar  in  the  church  for  her,  and 
enquire  at  every  house  in  Toledo  but  lie  find  her. 
And  if  I  meet  her,  He  have  her  to  him,  tho  it  be  on 
pick-pack.  Wrangling  Lopers,  1677- 

PICKED,  a.  Nicely  spruced  out  in 
dress.  "  It  is  a  metaplior  taken  from 
birds,  who  dress  themselves  by  pickin§t 
out,  or  pruning,  their  broken  or 
superfluous  feathers."     Steevens. 

He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  alfectcd.  too  odd,  aa 
it  were ;  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  ii. 

L.  L.  Lost,  V,  1. 
Why  then  1  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechize 
My  picked  man  of  countries.  JT.  John,  i,  1. 

The  age  ia  grown  ao  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  pea- 
sant comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls 
his  kibe.  Haml.,  v,  1 . 

*Tis  such  a  picked  fellow,  not  a  haire 
About  his  whole  bulk,  bitt  it  stands  in  print. 

Chapman's  Ml  Fools,  O.  PL.  iv,  185. 
Certain  quaint,  piekt,  and  neat  companions,  attired — 
a  la  mode  de  France.       Oreens's  Def.  of  C.  Catching. 

So  it  is  in  Chaucer,  "  He  kembeth 
him,  he  proineth,  and  piketh^ 
Cant.  Tales,  98b5.  All  the  expla- 
nations frompiked  shoes,  beards,  &c., 
are  nothing  to  the  purpose;  nor 
from  the  sense  of  picked,  aa  meaning 
selected,  picked  out. 
PICKEDEVANT,  *.  The  pointed  part 
of  the  beard,  as  once  worn.  A  fan- 
tastic gallant  is  described  as, 

A  man  consisting  of  apiekedetant  and  two  mnsta- 
choes,  to  defeat  him  there  ne>  ds  but  three  clippes  of 
a  pair  of  cizzara.  PooU's  Pam.,  801,  ed.,  1657. 

See  PiKE-DEVANT. 

fPICKEDLY.     Neatly. 
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Dooest  thoQ  not  sco  within  the  gate  a  compan^e  of 
women,  the  whiche  tecme  to  be  of  good  ditiposition 
and  veil  ordred,  having  their  apparell  not  gaie  but 
ayniple,  nor  be  thei  so  trymme  nor  so  pickedljf 
attired  as  the  other  be. 

The  TabU  ofCebes,  by  Poyngs,  n.  d. 

PICKEDNESS,  #.  Neat,  spruce 
nicene&s.  After  speaking  of  those 
who  are  always  **  kempt  and  per- 
fumed/* and  exceedingly  curious  in 
mending  little  imperfections^  Ben 
Jonson  says. 

Too  much  piekednea  is  not  manly. 

Diteoverifs,  p.  116. 

From  picked,  in  the  sense  ahove  noticed . 
To  PICKEER.     To  rob  or  pillage ;  from 
the  Italian.    Not  much  in  use,  if  at  all. 
Johnson  quotes  Hudibras  for  it. 

tYet  that's  but  a  prelndious  bliss, 
Two  souls  piekeenng  in  a  kiss. 

CUvelaHd^s  Wbrh,  1687. 

PICKEERER,  8.  One  who  robs  or 
pickeers, 

Thp  club  pickeerer,  the  robust  churoh'>\rarden 
Of  Lincome's  Inn  back-corner. 

Cleveland's Potnu.l^,  P- 136. 

PICKERELL,  *.  A  young  pike;  a 
diminutive  from  pike.  In  Merrett's 
Pinax,  or  Catalogue,  we  have  "Maxi- 
mos  vocat  Gesner  luces,  parvos  pick- 
erels;*' and  Coles  has  ''Pickerel, 
luciolus,  lucius  parvus."  One  author, 
comparing  them  to  ships,  says, ''  The 
pikes  are  the  taller  ships,  the  pickerels 
of  a  middle  sort,  and  the  Jacks  the 
pinnaces."     Cens,  Lit.,  x,  p.  128* 

Like  as  the  little  roach 
Must  else  be  eat,  or  leape  upon  the  shore. 
When  as  the  hxui^ piekerell  doth  approach. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  303. 

Izaak  Walton  speaks  of  a  weed  called 
picker el'Vreed ;  because,  according  to 
Gesner,  pikes  are  bred  in  it,  by  the 
help  of  the  sun's  heat  I  Part  I,  ch.  viii, 
init. 
fPICKERIE.    Pillage. 

Both  thefte  Kudpiekerie  were  quite  suppressed. 

Uoliruhed,  1577. 

fPICKLE.     To  pick. 

The  wren,  who  seeing  (prest  with  sleeps  desire) 
Nile's  poysony  pirate  press  the  sliniv  slioar, 
Sodaiiily  corns,  and  hopping  iiim  before, 
Into  his  mouth  he  skips,  his  teeth  he  pickles, 
Cleuseth  liis  palate,  and  his  throat  so  tickles. 

Du  Bartas. 

PICT-HATCII.  A  noted  tavern  or 
brothel  in  Turnn.ill,  commonly  called 
TumbuU  street.  Cow-cross,  Clerk- 
en  well  ;  a  haunt  of  the  worst  part  of 
both  sexes. 

Go. — a  short  knife  and  a  thong ;— to  vonr  manor  of 
rickL'katch ,— go.  Mtrr.  r.  W.,  ii,  2 . 


The  lonlsliip 
Of  Tumbal  so,— which  with  my  Fickt-hateh  grange 
And  Shore-ditch  farm,  and  other  premises 
Adjoining — ^very  good — a  pretty  maintenance. 

Mu»e'$  L.  GUus.  0.  PI.,  ix,  244. 
From  the  Bordello  it  might  come  as  well, 
TJie  Spittle,  or  Pict-hatch.  B.  Jotu.  Et.  M.  in  IT.,  i,  2. 
The  decmy'd  vestals  ot  Pickt-haleh  would  thank  you 
That  keep  the  fire  alive  there.  Ibid.,  Mckem.,  ii,  1 . 
Why  the  whores  of  Pickl-hatch,  Tumbull,  or  the 
unmerciful  bawds  of  Bloomsbury. 

Randolph,  Ueyfor  Honesty,  B  8  b. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  a 
hatch  with  pikes  upon  it  was  a  com- 
mon mark  of  a  bad  house  : 

Set  some  pickes  upon  your  hatch,  and  I  pray  profess 
to  keep  a  bawdy  house.  Cupids  whirligig. 

Hence  the  name.  The  pikes  were 
probably  intended  as  a  defence  against 
riotous  invasion.  See  Pericles,  iv,  3. 
Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  107.     See  Tuen- 

BULL. 

fPIDLlNG.     Paltry. 

Tills  is  a  sign  othpidling  bpg^rly  condition. 

Saunders'  Physiognomie,  1653. 

PIE,  or  PYE,  s.  The  familiar  English 
name  for  the  popish  ordinal ;  that  is, 
the  book  in  which  was  ordained  the 
manner  of  saying  and  solemnising  the 
offices  of  the  church.  See  Gutch, 
Collect.  Cur.,ii,  169.  The  difficulty 
and  intricacy  of  it  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Preface  to  our  Litargy  : 

The  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules  called  the  pie, 
and  the  manifold  changings  of  the  service,  was  the 
cause  that  to  turn  this  b<x)k  only  was  so  hard  and 
intricate  a  matter,  that  many  times  there  was  more 
di^culty  to  find  out  what  snouid  be  read,  than  to 
read  it  when  it  was  found  out. 

Cone,  the  Serviees  of  the  Church. 

Supposed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
pinax,  the  Greek  word  for  an  index ; 
or,  by  some,  to  be  so  called  because 
it  was  pied,  or  of  various  colours,  red, 
white,  and  black.  The  former  seems 
more  probable, 
[/n  spite  of  the  pie,  obstinately.] 

f  Pcrtinax  in  rem  aliquam,  that  is  fnily  bent  to  doe  a 
thin^,  that  will  doe  i^  yea  marie  will  hee,  maugre  or 
in  sptght  of  the  pie. 

mthairiHctiomtrie,  ed.  1608,  p.  390. 

PIECE,  s.,  for  cask,  or  vessel  of  wine. 
The  expression  is  borrowed  from  the 
French,  in  which  language  it  is  still 
used  in  that  sense. 

Home,  Lance,  and  strike  a  fresh  piece  of  wine. 

B.  and  Fl.  Moms.  Thorn.,  r,  8. 

fPIECE.     A  drinking-cup. 

Biota.  Horat. . . .  Any  drinkiugpeece  having  two  cares : 
a  two  eared  drinking  cup.  Nomenclalor. 

fPIECE.     A  sort  of  small  gun. 

Tliey  seldomc  have  any  robbery  committed  amongst 
them,  but  there  is  a  murther  with  it,  for  their  un- 
mannerly manner  is  to  knockc  out  a  mans  brnincs 
first,  or  else  to  lurke  behind  a  tree,  and  shoot  a  man 
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vith  hpeice  or  a  pistol,  and  lo  make  rare  worke  mith 
the  paascnger.  and  then  search  his  pockets. 

Taytor't  Worku,  1680. 

fPIES.  A  pies^  an  exclamation,  the 
derivation  of  which  is  not  clear. 

Jur.  A  pies  upon  yon :  well,  inv  father  has  made 
Lucy  swear  too  never  to  see  Tnunan  irithont  his 
consent.  CowUy's  Cutttr  of  Coleman  Street ,  1663. 

Ckav.  Why  what  a-pies  is  she  made  of,  musten  she 
be  tucht  ?  sure  a  man  may  buss  her,  az  a  body  may 
xay,  and  no  harm  dun.  UnHoturtU  Mother,  1698. 

fPIG.  The  name  of  this  animal 
enters  much  into  phraseology. 

Quod  datnr  accipe :  when  thp  piff  is  offerpd,  bold  ope 
the  poake.  tnikaW  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  570. 

Terra  volat :  pigs  flie  in  the  ay  re  wiih  their  tavlcs 
forward.  JbiJ.,  p.  b83. 

PIGS,  BARTHOLOMEW.  Among  the 
attractions  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  in 
early  times,  were  pigs,  which  were 
there  roasted  and  sold  in  pieces  to 
those  who  would  buy  and  eat.  Much 
of  this  may  be  obserred  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  comedy  of  Bartholomew  Fair, 
where  the  puritanical  wife,  Win-the- 
fight,  longs  for  pig,  in  the  very  first 
act.  On  which  Busy,  the  Banbury 
puritan,  thus  learnedly  discourses : 

Now  pig  it  is  a  meat,  and  a  meat  that  is  nourishing 
and  may  be  longed  for,  and  so  consequently  eaten ;  it 
may  be  eaten;  very  exceediiif^  well  eaten  :  but  in  the 
fair,  and  as  a  Bartholomnc  pio,  it  cannot  be  eaten ; 
for  the  very  calling  it  a  BartKolomew  pig,  and  to  cat 
it  BO,  is  a  spice  of  idolatry,  and  you  make  the  fair  no 
belter  than  one  of  the  high  places.  Act  i,  sc.  6. 

Abundance  of  matter,  on  the  same 
subject,  may  there  be  found.  Gay  ton 
thus  mentions  these  attractions  of 
the  fair : 

If  Bartholomew  faire  should  last  a  whole  year,  nor 
jn^«  nor  puppet-playes  would  ever  be  surfeited  of. 

Feslivous  Holes,  p.  145. 

No  season  through  all  the  Tcere  accounts  he  more 
subject  to  abliomination  toan  Bartholomew  faire: 
their  drums,  hobbihorses,  rattles,  babies,  Jewtromps, 
nay  pigs  and  all,  are  wholly  Judaical. 

Whimeies,  or  a  New  Cast  of  Characters,  1631. 
A  Zealous  Brother,  p.  SOO. 

Pig  was  not  out  of  fashion  when  Ned 
Ward  wrote  his  London  Spy,  in  queen 
Anne's  time. 
Other  fairs  had  also  the  same  dainties : 

She  left  yon  at  St.  Peter's  fair,  where  yon  long'd  for 
fig.  Wits,  0.  PL,  viu,  461. 

See  Bartholomew  Pig. 
fPIGEON-HOLES.      A   game   resem- 
bling bagatelle. 

In  several  places  there  was  nine-pins  plaid. 

And  pidgeon  holes  for  to  beget  a  trade. 

Frost-Fair  Ballads,  1684. 
O  the  rare  pleasure  which  the  fields 
This  month  of  May  to  mortals  yields ; 
The  birds  do  send  forth  several  strains, 
Lambs  skip  and  leap  upon  the  plains: 
The  wanton  kids  about  do  run, 
Not  thinking  winter  e're  will  come. 


The  boyi  are  by  tbemselves  in  tholcf, 
At  nine-pins  or  at  pigeon-holes. 
Whilest  those  men  who  are  fit  for  war, 
Are  busie  throwing  of  the  bar. 
But  then  upon  a  holiday 
How  mm  and  maids  at  stool-ball  play. 
Some  having  got  a  cats-guts  scraper, 
0  how  they  dance,  frisk  it,  and  caper. 

Poor  Bohin,  1699, 

FIGHT,  par^  Pitched.  Generally  con- 
sidered as  put  for  pitched,  either  as 
the  participle,  or  the  preterite  tense 
of  to  pitch  ;  but  there  was  certainly 
an  old  verb,  to  pigkt.    Thus : 

And  having  in  their  sight 
The  threatned  city  of  the  foe.  his  tent  did  haavepight. 

Warner,  AH.  BngL,  p.  26. 

IVIr.  Todd  also  quotes  it  from  Wicliff. 
Pighty  the  participle,  was  common : 

Your  vile  abominable  tents, 
Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  ▼,  11. 

Also  in  the  sense  of  placed  or  fixed : 

Bot  in  the  same  a  litUe  gate  was  pight. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  1,  viii,  37. 
When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent. 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it.  Lear,  ii,  1. 

The  tlireatned  cilie  of  the  foe  his  tents  did  Assor  pight. 

Alb.  Bngl,  p.  S6. 

PIGSNIE,  s,  A  diminutive  of  pig ;  a 
burlesque  term  of  endearment,  as  in 
this  English  hexameter : 

Miso,  mine  own  pigsnie,  thoa  sbalt  have  news  of 
Biimetas.  Sidney's  Are.,  p.  S77. 

Butler  has  used  it  for  a  small  eye, 
quasi  a  pig's  eye.    See  Johnson. 

iAs  soon  as  she  close  to  him  eame, 
Slie  spake,  and  call'd  him  by  his  name^ 
)king  liira  on  the  head,  Figsng, 

made  it  cry. 
Homer  ata  Mode,\661i. 


Stroki 

Quoth  slie,  tell  me,  who  made  it 


lie  lii 
uie, 


fPIGWIDGIN.     Small,  or  fairy-like. 

By  Scotch  invasion  to  be  made  a  prey 
To  such. pigwidgiu  myrmidons  as  they. 

Cleaeeland  Revived,  1660. 

PIKE-DEVANT,  *.  The  beard  cut  to  a 
sharp  point  in  the  middle,  below  the 
chin;  a  fashion  once  much  in  nse. 
It  is  seen  in  most  of  the  portraits  of 
Charles  the  First. 

He  [lord  Mountjoy]  kept  the  haire  of  his  upper  Iinp« 
something  short,  onely  suffering  that  under  his  nether 
lip  to  grow  at  length  and  full ;  yet  some  two  or  three 
yeares  before  his  death  he  noniiahed  a  sharpe  and 
short  pikedevant  on  his  chin. 

F^s  Morison,  Part  ii,  p.  45. 
And  here  I  vow  by  my  concealed  beard,  if  ever  it 
chance  to  be  discovered  to  the  world,  that  it  mav 
make  a  pike  dfrant,  I  will  have  it  so  sharp  pointed, 
that  it  snail  stab  Motto  like  a  poynado. 

Lyly*s  Midas,  r,  S. 
My  piece  I  must  alter  to  a  poynado,  and  my  pike  to 
a  piee-derant ;  only  this  is  my  comfort,  that  our  pro- 
▼ant  will  be  better  here  in  the  court,  than  in  the 
camp.  Hejneood's  Royal  King,  ^e.,  act  iv,  ad  fin. 

f  And  verily,  for  feature  and  shane  of  bodie,  this  it  was : 
mesne  of  stature,  the  haire  of  nis  head  lying  smooth 
and  soft,  as  if  he  had  kembed  it,  wearing  his  beard, 
.  which  was  shaeged  and  rough,  with  a  sharpe  peake- 
drrant.  HollamTs  Ammianvs  MarcelliHus,  16C)9. 

f  Fair  liair,  as.  the  poets  say,  is  the  prison  of  Cupd  ; 
that  is  the  cause,  I  suppose,  the  laatei  make  liiigs* 
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and  brooches,  and  lovelocks  to  send  to  their  loven, 
and  why  men  curl  and  powder  their  hair,  and  prune 
their  pickatevanU.  Wtur^s  Diary. 

f If  once  he  be  besotted  on  a  wenche,  he  must  lye 
awake  a  ni>;hts,  renounce  hii  book,  sigh  and  lament, 
now  and  then  weep  tor  his  hard  hap,  and  mark  above 
all  thin^ts  what  hats,  bands,  doublets,  breeches  are  in 
fashion ;  how  to  cut  his  heard,  and  wear  his  lock,  to 
turn  up  his  mushalos,  and  curl  his  head,  prune  bis 
ptelcilitant,  or  if  he  wear  it  abroad,  that  the  cast  side 
uc  correspondent  to  the  west. 

Burton,  An.  of  Mel,  ii,  337. 
But  if  dinner  be  upon  the  board,  desire  the  parson  to 
say  a  short  grace,  and  fall  to  it  quickly ;  for  entreaties 
upon  such  an  account,  areas  ridiculous  vlb  fickeJerant 
beards,  or  trunck-brceches.  Poor  Bobin,  1709. 

PILCH,  or  PILCHER,  s.  A  scabbard ; 
from  pylche,  a  Bkin-coat,  Saxon.  See 
Skinner.  Hence  he  der'iYes  pilchard 
also. 

Will  yon  pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pilcler  hj  the 
ears.  Bom.  and  Jul,  lii,  1. 

A  pilchcy  or  leather  coat,  seems  to 
have  been  a  common  dress  for  a  car- 
man.    Decker  says  of  Ben  Jonson, 

Thou  hast  forgot  how  thou  ambled'st  in  a  leather 
pUch^  by  a  play-waggon  in  the  high-way. 

Satiromastix. 
A  carman  in  a  lether  pilcke,  that  had  whipt  out  a 
thousand  pound  out  of  his  horse-taile. 

IfasA's  Fierce  Penilesse,  in  Cem.  Lit.,  vii,  13. 

Coles  has,  "  A  pilche  for  a  saddle, 
instratum ;"  which  explains  that  it 
was  an  external  covering,  and  proba- 
bly of  leather.  Kersey  also  calls  it  a 
covering  for  a  saddle;  but  he  like- 
wise gives  it  the  sense  of  *'  a  piece  of 
flannel  to  be  wrapt  about  a  young 
child."  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  used  for  any  covering. 
PILCROW,  s.  A  technical  word  with 
printers,  for  the  mark  of  a  paragraph. 
See  Blount,  Kersey,  Coles.  Minshew 
supposes  it  to  be  corrupted  from  j^ara- 
graphus;  but  by  what  process,  it  is 
not  easy  to  guess. 

A  lesson  how  to  confer  evenr  abstract  with  his  rooneth, 
and  how  to  find  out  huswifery  verses  by  the  pilcrow. 

Tusser,  p.  3. 
In  husbandry  matters,  whtre pilcrow  ye  find. 
That  verse  appertaineth  to  husbandry  kind.        Ibid. 

These  directions  refer  to  the  form  and 
divisions  used  in  the  printing  of  his 
book.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  write 
it  peel-crow.  Speaking  of  the  marks 
in  a  printed  book,  Lapet  says^ 

But  why  a  peel-crew  here  ? 

61  I  told  him  so,  sir : 
A  scare-crow  had  been  belter.        Nice  Falour,  iv,  1. 

To  PILL,  for  to  pillage. 

The  prince  thereby  presumed  his  people  for  to  piU. 

Mtrr./or  Mag.,  p.  279. 
The  commons  he  hnth  pHrU 
WitU  grievous  taxes,  and  quite  lust  their  hearts. 

Itick.  II,  \\,  1. 


Hear  roe,  you  wrangling  pirates,  that  fall  out 
In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pUVd  from  me. 

Rick.  Ill,  i, 

Often  joined  with  poll,  as  to  pill  and 
poll,  to  plunder  and  strip : 

Can  pill,  and  poll,  and  catch  before  they  erave. 

Mirr.for  Ma^.,  p.  467. 
We  cut  off  occursions,  we  prole,  pole,  and  pill 

Ihid.,  Si. 
Kildare  did  use  to  pill  and  poll  his  friendes,  teiiauls, 
and  rcteyners.  uoliHgsh.  Hist,  of  Irel,  ¥  7,  col.  8  a. 
Bicause  they  pill  and  poll,  because  they  wrest. 

6a»eoigne,  h  3  b. 

See  Poll,     Hence, 
PILLERY,  s.  Rapine,  the  act  of  pillag- 
ing. 

And  then  concussion,  rapine,  pilleries, 
Their  catalogue  of  accusations  fill. 

DanieVs  Works,  I  6  b. 

PILLARS.  Ornamented  pillars  were 
formerly  carried  before  a  cardinal, 
and  Wulsey  was  remarkable  for  keep- 
ing up  this  piece  of  state.  In  the 
stage  directions  for  his  solemn  entry 
in  the  play  of  Henry  VIII,  it  is  said, 
"Then  two  gentlemen  bearing  two 
great  silver  pillars.*'  Hen,  Fill,  ii,  4. 
This  was  from  authentic  history.  He 
is  so  described  by  Holingshed,  and 
other  historians.  Cavendish,  his  bio- 
grapher, speaks  of  these  silver  pillars, 
and  of  his  cross-bearers  and  pillar- 
bearers.  Wordsw.  EccL  Biogr.,  i, 
p.  353.  Skelton  satirically  describes 
him  as  going 

With  worldly  pompe  incredible. 
Before  hun  rydeth  two  prestes  stronge. 
And  they  beiir  two  crosBcs  right  loage, 
Gapyn^e  in  every  man's  face. 
After  tliem  folowc  two  Inye-men  secular. 
And  eclie  of  theym  holdy'ng  a  pillar 
lu  their  haudes,  steade  of  a  mace. 

Skelton*s  Works. 

These  pillars  were  supposed  to  be  em- 
blematical of  the  support  given  by  the 
cardinals  to  the  church. 
Bishop  Jewel,  in  his  Apology,  speak- 
ing of  the  pomp  of  the  Roman  pre- 
lates, says,  "  Amictum  quidem  habent 
illi  interdum  aliquem,  cruces,  colunt' 
nas,  galeros,  tiaras,  pallia,  quam  pom- 
pam  veteres  episcopi  Chrysostomus, 
Augustinus,  Ambrosius  non  habe- 
bant."  §  9.  In  a  useful  modern 
edition  [Pontefract,  1812]  the  word 
eolumnas  is  put  between  brackets,  as 
suspected  to  be  wrong ;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly right,  and  is  in  all  the  best 
editions. 
PILLED,  part.  Bare,  as  if  picked  or 
stripped. 
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Their  (the  cwtrichee)  neckes  arc  mnch  longer  than 
cranea,  and  piUed,  having  none  or  little  feathera  about 
them.    Alao  their  Icga-arc  pilUd  and  bare. 

Coryatt  voL  i,  p.  59,  repr. 

PILLORY.  The  ancient  mode  of  pun- 
ishment in  it  was  this:  The  collis' 
trigium,  or  pillory,  was  placed  hori- 
zontally, so  that  the  criminal  was 
suspended  in  it  hy  his  chin  and  the 
back  of  his  head.  Hence  is  explained 
a  passage  of  Shakespeare,  supposed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  corrupt : 

You  must  be  hooded,  must  you?  show  your  knave's 
visage,  with  a  p— x  to  you;  show  your  sheep-bitiug 
face,  and  be  hang'd  an  hour.       Meat. for  Meas.,  v,  1. 

The  alleged  crime  was  not  capital, 
and  suspension  in  the  pillory  for  an 
hour  was  all  that  the  speaker  intended. 
The  words  an  hour  are,  therefore, 
not  superfluous.  The  method,  how- 
ever, may  be  presumed  to  be  un- 
common, as  Minshew  only  mentions 
"standing  on  the  pillorie."  Ed.  1617. 
+PILLOWBEER.     A  pillow-case. 

Sordido. ' take  heed  your  horns  do  not  make 

JUiddUton,  Women  beware  Women. 

fPIMGENET.    A  pimple  on  the  face. 

I  clear  the  lass  with  wainscot  face,  and  fh)m  pimgi- 

nets  free  .    ,     ,      .^,    , 

Flump  ladies  red  as  Saracen's  head  with  toapmg 
ratafee.  Keweel  Academy  of  Comphments. 

Is  it  not  a  manly  exercise  to  stand  licking  his  lips 
into  rubies,  painting  his  cheeks  into  cherries,  parch- 
ine  his  pimginite,  carbuncles,  and  buboes  P 
"IB       /*  "w  DtMton'sLadia  Dictionary » 1^9^ 

Ladies  or  dowdies,  wives  or  lasses. 
With  scarlet  or  pi»»u7^»nff  faces, 
Tho'  caus'd  by  drinking  much  cold  tea. 
Punch,  nectar,  wine,  or  ratifea. 

Hudibrae  Bedmvus.non. 

PIMLICO.  Perhaps  originally  the 
name  of  a  man  who  kept  a  public 
house  at  Hogsdon,  to  which  there 
was  a  great  resort  of  the  common 
people.  There  is  an  old  tract  existing, 
named  "  Pimlyco,  or  runne  Red  cap, 
'tis  a  Mad  World  at  Hogsdon."  4to, 
1 609.    [See  the  last  example.] 

All  B^rts,  tag-rag,  have  been  seen  to  flock  here 
In  threavcs,  these  ten  weeks,  as  to  a  second  Hogsden, 
In  days  of  Fimlico  and  Eyebright.  B.  Jons.  Jlch.,  v,  8. 

Afterwards  a  part  of  Hogsdon  seems 
to  have  been  so  called : 

I  have  sent  my  daughter  this  morning  as  far  as 
Fimlieo,  to  fetch  a  draught  of  Derby  ale.  ^ 

Qrecne's  Tu  quoque,  0.  PL,  vu,  63. 

It    was     famous     for     cakes     and 
custards : 

My  lord  Noland,  will  you  go  to  Pimlieo  with  us? 


We  are  making  a  boou  vovage  to  that  happy  laud  of 
spice  cakes.  Boarinp  Girl,  O.  PI ,  vi,  IQt. 

To  B^uirc  his  sisters,  and  demolish  custards 
A.t  Pimlico. 


A  sort  of  ale  also  seems  to  have  taken   • 
the  name : 

Or  stout  March-becr,  or  Windsor  ale, 

Or  Labour-in.vain  (so  seldom  stale). 

Or  Pimlico,  whomjtoo  great  sale  ^^  ^^.^ 

Nicholas  CoU.  Poems,  iii,  268- 

A  part  just  beyond  Buckingham 
gate,  St.  James's  park,  in  the  way  to 
Chelsea,  has  since  succeeded  to  the 
name :  how,  or  when,  it  was  trans- 
ferred I  know  not. 

tHave  at  thee,  then,  my  mernc  boycs.  and  hey  for 
old  Ben  Pimlico^s  "Ut-hrowjie^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^ 

tib  PIMPER.  ..  ,    K  ^ 

'     But  when  the  drinke  doth  worke  ^^^ff  J'"  *»^ 
She  lowles  and  reekes,  ««*»»«£«■*  with  the  eyes. 

Lane's  Tom  Tel-Trolks  Message,  16W. 

PIN,  #.  The  middle  point  of  a  butt, 
or  mark  set  up  to  shoot  at  with 
arrows.  To  cleave  this,  was  to  shoot 
best.  It  stood  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  white.     See  White. 

The  very  pin  of  his  heart  deft  with 
The  blinifbow-boy's  but-shaft.     ^- .«*^;j"t '^r 
Then  will  she  get  the  up-shot,  by  dwing  of  the  p«. 

Love  s  1*.  *>•, ",  •!• 
The  pin  he  shoots  at, 
Th»t  w»  the  m«»  dcUv««d  j^e.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

Holdout,  knight, 
ra  cl»ve  the  btack,;.  i-  ^]^f^l':^^.,. 

For  kings  are  clouts  that  every  man  shoottat. 
Our  crown  the/»m  that  thousands  seek  to  cleave. 

Marlove's  TambwL,  ated  by  Makmc. 

See  CL0T3T. 
fPIN.    A  wooden  peg. 

Pynne  of  tvmbre,  ckeville.  /S* 

Xfpon  a  mery  pynne,  de  kaift.  ^•»«' 

i:dgar,  away  with  ptns  v  th  cup 
To  SDoil  our  drinking  whole  ones  up. 

^  Holbom  DroUery,im,  p-  76. 

He  will 
Imagine  only  that  he  shall  be  cheated, 
Andhe  is  cheated;  all  still  cornea  to  pasae. 
He's  but  one  pin  above  a  natural ;  hut-— — 

^  CartwrighesOrdtnary,l66\. 

Quoth  he,  I  care  for  neither  friend  or  kinaman. 

Nor  doc  I  value  honcaty  ^"W !>»»««  "i»V  i.«  icon 

Taylor^s  Workes,  1630. 

[A  knot  in  timber.] 

tThe  pinne  or  hard  come  of  a  knot  in  timber,  which 
hurteth  sawes.  Nomenelator. 

tPIN-FEATIIER.  A  name  still  given 
in  Northamptonshire  to  the  incipient 
feathers  of  birds. 

Had  we  suffered  those  birds  of  prcv  to  have  been 
fledge  (for  they  were  hni  pin-feathered),  it  might  have 
been  said  in  our  proverb,  that  wo  brought  up  birds  to 
nick  out  our  own  eyes.  But  they  were  aU  soon  got 
Sylowbelling;  Uiese  sUly  woodcocks  were  ensnared 

in  a  gin  laid  by  the  royal  party.  «      ,      ^  ooo 

**  The  Sage  Senator,  p.  SOT. 

PIN  AND  WEB.  A  disorder  of  the  eye, 
consisting  apparently  of  some  excres- 
cence growing  upon  the  ball  of  the 
eye.  So,  at  least,  Markham  describes 
it  in  horses : 
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But  for  tho  wnrt,  pcarle,  pin  or  web,  which  are  evils 
grown  in  and  npon  the  eye,  to  take  them  off,  take  the 
juycc  of  the  herb  betin,  and  waah  the  eye  therewith. 
It  will  woare  the  spots  away. 

Cheap  and  GoodMusbandiy,  Book  i,  ch.  S7. 
Flibbertigibbet,  —  he  gives  the  web  a*d  the  jfin^ 
squints  the  eye,  8cc.  Imt,  iu,  4. 

Wisliiog  clocks  more  swift : 
IToars  minutes ;  the  noon  midni^^ht ;  and  all  eyes 
Blind  with  the  pin  and  web,  but  theirs. 

Wint.  Tale,  i,  9. 
His  eyes,  good  queene,  be  great,  so  are  they  eleare 

and  graye. 
He  never  yet  had  ffnne  or  webhe,  his  sight  for  to 

decay.  Gaecoigruf*  Princely  PL  ofKenelw. 

Capell  says,  the  pin  is  pterygium,  or 
unguis;  and  the  web,  pannus.  See 
Johnson,  Pin,  9. 
PIN-BOUKE,  s.  A  sort  of  vessel. 
When  Moses  brought  water  out  of 
the  rock,  the  IsraeUtes,  says  Drayton, 
ran  to  catch  it,  and 

In  pails,  kits,  dishes,  hMom,  pinboukee,  bowls. 
Their  scorched  bosoms  merrily  they  baste. 

Mmcs,  B.  iii,  p.  1604. 

I  have  not  seen  the  word  elsewhere^ 
nor  in  any  Dictionary. 
'fTo  PINCH.     Used  of  hounds  pressing 
upon  and  seizing  their  game. 

A  hownd  a  freckled  hind 
In  full  coarse  hunted ;  on  the  foreskirts  yet 
He  pinched  and  pull  d  her  down.    Chapm.  Odyts.,  xix. 

fPINDER.  The  officer  whose  business 
it  was  to  look  after  stray  animals 
and  put  them  in  the  pound,  and  to 
prevent  trespassers. 

With  that  they  espy'd  the  joUy  jniM^, 

As  he  sat  under  a  thorn. 
Mow  turn  again,  now  turn  again,  said  the  piudety 

For  a  wrouK  way  you  have  eone. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Pinder  of  Waiefield. 

PINE,  or  PYNE,  *.  Grief,  or  suflfering; 
from  to  pine,  and  that  from  pinan, 
Saxon.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Pope. 
See  Todd. 

His  raw-bone  cheekes,  through  penurie  and  pine. 
Were  shronke  into  his  jawes,  as  he  did  never  dine. 

Spew,  F.  Q.,  I,  ix,  86. 

Also  for  fatal  pain : 

The  victor  hath  his  foe  within  his  reach, 
Yet  pardons  her  that  merits  death  and  pine. 

Fairf,  TaMO»  zvi,  67. 

So  also  Spenser : 

Who  whether  he  alive  be  to  be  found. 

Or  by  some  deadly  chaunce  be  done  to  pine. 

Since  I  him  lately  lost,  uneath  is  to  deline. 

F.  e-,  VI,  V.  28. 
In  boondes  of  bale,  in  pangs  of  deadly  pyne. 

Gascoigne,  Flatoeri,  a  S  b. 

fTo  PINE,  V.  act.  To  wear  away  with 
suffering. 

A  bumine  fever  him  so  pynde  awaye, 
That  death  did  finish  this  his  dolefull  daye. 

The  NeweMetamorphont,  1600,  MS. 

PINER,  or  PIONER,  s.  A  pioneer ; 
an  attendant  on  an  army,  whose  office 
is  to  dig,  level,  remove  obstructions, 
form  trenches,  and  do  all  works  exe- 


cuted with  unwarlike  tools,  as  spades, 
&c.     From  French. 

My  piners  eke  were  prest  with  showl  and  spade, 
T'  inter  the  dead,  a  monstrous  trench  that  nil. 
And  on  them  dead  they  reard  a  mirhtie  hill. 

Mirr,  Mag.,  p.  182. 
Wherewith  to  win  this  towne,  afresh  th'  assault  he 

led. 
He  pinen  set  to  trench,  and  undermine  amaine. 
Made  bastiles  for  defence,  yet  all  this  toile  whs  vaine. 

Ibid.y  p.  401. 

Ben  Jonson  has  pioner,  in  the  folio 
edition : 

Statilius,  Curius,  Ceparius,  Cimber, 
My  labourers,  oi0ficr«,  and  incendiaries. 

CataUne,m,%. 

Captain  Grose  on  Othello,  iii,  3,  gives 
instances  to  show  that  the  situation 
of  a  pioneer  was  a  degradation  ;  and 
in  both  instances  it  is  written  pioner. 
A  soldier  of  course  considers  himself 
superior  to  a  mere  labourer ;  conse- 
quently it  must  be  a  degradation  to 
him  to  be  turned  into  that  corps. 
PIN6LER,  s.  Probably  a  kbouring 
horse,  kept  by  a  farmer  in  his  home- 
stead. Pingle  is  defined  by  Coles, 
''Agellulus  domui  rusticse  adjacens, 
ager  conseptus.''  Picle  is  the  same, 
in  provincial  language. 

Ferverslie  doe  they  alwaies  thinks  of  their  lovers, 
and  talke  of  them  scomefulUe,  judeing  all  to  bee 
downes  which  be  not  courtiers,  and  all  to  be  pinpUrs 
that  be  not  coursers.  Buphuee,  sign.  M  1  b. 

PINK,  s,  A  vessel  with  a  narrow  stem ; 
pinque,  French.  Hence  all  vessels 
so  formed  are  called  pink-etemed. 
Chambers.  In  the  French  Manuel 
Lexique  it  is  thus  defined:  ''  Norn 
d'un  vaisseau  de  charge  qui  s*appelle 
aussi  flutte.  II  est  plat  de  varange 
(flat-bottomed),  et  il  a  le  derriere 
ronde.''  It  is  not,  in  fact,  an  obsolete 
term  at  sea. 

This  pink  is  one  of  Cupid's  cairien : — 

Clap  on  more  sails ;  pursue.  Merry  W.  W.,  ii,  9. 

Observe,  however,  that  the  three 
oldest  editions  read  puncke,  and  pink 
is  only  conjectural.  As  we  know  no 
other  derivation  of  punk,  perhaps  it 
is  merely  a  corruption  of  pink.  A 
woman  is  often  compared  to  a  ship ; 
as  here : 

This  pinck,  this  painted  foist,  this  cockle-boat, 
To  hang  her  fights  out,  and  defle  me,  friends, 
A  well  known  man  of  war. 

B.  and  FL  Woman's  Pr.,  ii,  6. 

PINK  EYNE.     Small  eyes.     See  the 
next  word. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Fiumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne. 

AM.  /■  Cleop.,  ii,  7. 
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Tbis  ezprefiBioD,  in  the  quaint  lan- 
guage and  fantastic  Bpelling  of  old 
Lanefaam,  appears  thus : 

It  was  a  sport  very  pleuaunt  of  tbeete  beastz,  to  see 
the  bear  with  bis  pink  nyez  leerinf;  after  his  enniiez 
approach.  Letter  from  Kcnilfcortk. 

PINK-EYED.  SmaU  eyed.  Coles 
renders  it  by  lucinius  and  ocella ; 
later  ed.  2\»o  piBtus:  and  in  the  Latin 
part  of  his  Dictionary  he  has/'Oce/Z^e, 
— arum.  Maids  with  little  eyes; 
pink-ey^d  girls.*'  To  wink  and  pink 
with  the  eyes,  still  means  to  contract 
them,  and  peep  out  of  the  lids. 
Johnson  quotes  L' Estrange  for  this 
sense.  In  Fleming's  Nomenclator 
we  have,  "  Ocella,  lucinius,  qui  exiles 
kabet  oculos,  fiiKpofifiaros,  Ayaiit 
fort  petits  yeux.  That  hath  little 
eyes:  pink-eyed**  Page  451,  a. 
Bishop  Wilkins  also  has,  '*pink-ey*d, 
narrow  eyed."     Alph.  Did, 

Also  them  that  were  pink-eyed,  and  had  very  small 
eies,  they  termed  occlle.      P.  Holland's  Pliny,  B.  11. 

tlb  PINK.     To  wink. 

Though  his  ire  on  us  thcrat  pleasantlie  pml-r. 
Yet  will  he  thinke  that  we  saie  not  as  we  thinke. 

JIfyxcood's  Spider  and  Flie,  16&6. 

fPINNER.  An  article  of  dress,  drawn 
round  the  neck. 

With  a  suit  of  frood  pinners  pmy  let  her  be  drett. 
And  when  she's  in  bed,  let  811  go  to  rest. 

The  Crafty  MilUr,  an  old  ballad. 
My  hair's  about  my  ears,  as  I'm  a  sinner 
He  has  not  left  me  worth  a  hood  or  pinner. 

Radclife's  Ovid  Travcstie,ieSl,  p.  5. 
The  cinder  wench,  and  oyster  drab, 
With  Nell  the  cook  and  hawking  Bab, 
Most  have  their  pinners  brought  from  France. 

Ths  London  Ladies  Dressing  Room,  1705. 

fPINSNET.  Apparently  the  same  as 
the  following. 

To  these  their  nether-stockei,  they  have  corked 
shoncs,  pinsnels,  and  fine  paiitoffles,  which  bear  them 
up  a  linger  or  two  from  the  ground. 

Stubbes's  AnatomU  qf  Abuses. 

fPINSON.     A  thin-soled  shoe. 

Calceamen  and  valcearium  is  a  shoo,  pinson,  socke. 

Wilhals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608.  p.  211. 

fPIPERLY. 

Our  poets  and  writers  about  London,  whom  thon  halt 
called  piperly  make-places  and  make-bates. 

Nash,  Fierce  Penilesse,  1593. 

tPlPER'S  CHEEKS.  Swollen  or 
pufTed-out  cheeks. 

^That  hath  bigge  or  great  cheekes,  a«  they  tearme 
them,  pipers  eheekes,  bucculentus. 

WithaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  286. 

fPIPIENT.  Making  a  noise  like  a 
chicken. 

There  you  shall  heare  hypocrites,  a  pipient  broode, 
cackling  their  owne  ripenesse,  when  Ihey  are  scarce 
out  of  their  sheUes. 

Adamsi'  Spirituall  Navigator,  1616. 

f  PIPPIN.    A  general  term  for  an  apple. 


Lord,  who  would  take  him  for  a  ptjppm  st^utre. 
That's  so  bedaub'd  with  lace  ana  nch  attire? 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630, 
A  gold-smith  telliog  o'er  his  cash, 
A  pipping-monger  selling  trash. 

Hndibras  Redivivus,  1703. 

PIRAMIS,  or  PIRA'MIDES.  A  pyra- 
mid. The  latter  is  either  singular  or 
plural. 

That  piramt  so  high, 
Bear'd  (a«  it  might  be  thought)  to  overtop  the  sky. 

Drayt.  Polyoli.,  1161. 
Place  me  some  Qod  upon  a  piramis 
Higher  than  hills  of  earth.    B.  /  Fl.  Pkikuter,  iv,  4. 
Then  he,  above  them  all  himself  that  sought  to  raise. 
Upon  some  mountain  top,  like  a  piriaudes. 

Drayton,  Polyoli.,  p.  1013. 
Now  flooiishing  with  fanes,  and  proud  sir^Mi^^. 

Ibid.,  p.  892. 
Make  it  rich 
With  brass,  and  purest  gold,  and  shiningjasper. 
Like  the  piramides.  B.  /-  Fl.  Pkilast.,  r,  S. 

Spenser  and  others  write  it  pyro" 
mides, 
tPIRE.     A  pier. 

The  next  day  they  spent  in  viewing  the  castle  of 
Dover,  the  pire,  the  chffes»  Uie  road,  and  towne. 

LyUe's  Bupkues. 

PIRRIE,  or  PERRIE,  s.  A  sudden 

storm    at    sea.       Pirr,  in    Scotch* 

means  a  gentle  hreeze.  See  Jamie- 
son. 

In  sargelesse  seas  of  quiet  rest,  when  I 
Seven  yeares  had  saild,  a  perrie  did  arise. 
The  blasts  whereof  abridg'd  my  libertie. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  19i. 
A  pirrie  came,  and  set  my  ship  on  sands. 

md.,  p.  602. 

It  occurs  also  in  prose : 

At  length  when  Uie  furious  pyrrie  and  rage  of  windea 
still  eucreased.  HoUnsked,  ScoUand,  sign.  X  4. 

Thejr  were  driven  back  by  storme  of  winde  and 
pyrries  of  the  sea,  towardes  the  coast  of  Attica. 

North's  PluL,  355. 

I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  old  diction- 
aries, yet  Mr.  Todd  has  it,  and  exem- 
plifies it  also  from  sir  T.  Elyot. 

PISCINE,  or  PISCINA  (a  term  in 
church  architecture).  A  cavity  made 
within  a  niche,  usually  in  the  chan- 
cel, near  the  high  altar,  for  con- 
taining water,  in  which  thd  priests 
made  their  ahlutions,  &c.,  at  high 
mass.  ''  Locus  in  quo  manus  sacer- 
dotes  lavant,  et  ubi  ablutiones  sacer- 
dotis  missam  celebrantis  injiciuntur." 
Du  Cange  in  voce.  See  Archseologia, 
vol.  z,  page  353,  and  the  quotations 
there  given.  Also  Gent.  Mag.,  vol. 
67,  p.  649.  When  the  use  of  them 
ceased,  the  name  was  soon  forgotten. 
From  piscina,  a  fish-pond,  Latin. 

tPISHERY-PASHERY.     Nonsense? 

Peace,  l!'irke  1    Peace,  my  fine  I'irke !  stand  by  with 
yoar  pishery  paakery  I    Away  I 

The  Shoo-makers  noly-day,  1621. 
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PISSING-CONDUIT.  A  small  condait 
Dear  the  Royal  Exchange,  so  called 
in  contempt,  or  jocularity,  from  its 
running  with  a  small  stream.  Stowe 
says  it  was  set  up  by  John  Wels, 
grocer,  mayor  in  1430.  It  seems 
also  to  have  had  the  more  respectable 
name  of  *'  the  conduit  in  Cornhill ;'' 
of  which  Howell  gives  this  account : 

Bj  the  irest  side  of  the  aforesaid  prison  called  the 
Tanne,  was  a  fair  wel  of  8pring;-water,  curbed  round 
with  hard  stone.    But  in  the  year  1401,  the  said 

J)ri8on  house  called  the  Tunne  was  made  a  cesteme 
br  sweet  water,  cooTeyed  by  pipes  of  lead  from 
Tybnme,  and  was  thenceforth  callea  the  conduit  upon 
iiomkill.  Londinop.f  p.  77. 

Some  distance  west  is  the  Uovall  Exchange— and  so 
downe  to  the  little  conduit,  cailod  the  phsing-conduit, 
by  the  stockes  market.  Stowe's  London,  p.  1-44. 

Hence,  in  a  play  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare, Jack  Cade  is  made  to  say, 

Jiaw  is  Mortimer  h>rd  of  this  city, 

And  here  sitting  upon  London-stone, 

I  charge  and  command,  that,  of  the  cities  cost. 

The  ptssinff-eondvit  run  notlung  but  cliiret  wine. 

The  first  year  of  our  reign.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  6. 

This  seems  to  have  been,  in  some 
measure,  a  general  name  for  a  small 
conduit.  Thus  a  servant  who  had 
been  drenched  with  water  says, 

I  shall  turn  piuing-conduii  shortly. 

B.  4-  ¥1.  Women  fleoi^d,  i.  2. 

There  is  a  similar  expression  in  Dave- 
nant's  Wits. 
fPISSlNG-POST.  Public  urinals  ap- 
pear  to  have  existed  under  this  name, 
and  to  have  been  the  usual  places  for 
sticking  up  bills  and  placards. 

But  if  this  warning  will  not  serve  the  turne, 
1  sweare  hy  sweet  satyricke  Nash  his  ume, 
On  every  pissing  post  their  names  I'l  place, 
Whilst  they  past  shame,  shall  shame  to  shew  their 
face.  Tai/tor's  IFortes,  lOU). 

Jfow  the  spring  is  coming  on,  wlieu  each  pissimi-post 
will  be  almost  pasted  over  with  quacks  bills,  whu  tor 
your  mony  will  cure  you  of  all  diaesises,  especially 
the  pox.  Foot  Robin,  169 1. 

PISSING-WHILE  [save  reverence],  a 
short  time,  such  as  is  sufficient  for 
that  evacuation. 

He  had  not  been  there  (bless  the  mark)  a  pissing- 
while,  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him. 

Two  Gent.  Ver.,  iv,  8. 
I  shall  entreat  your  mistress,  madam  Kxpertation,  if 


she  be  among  these  ladies,  to  have  patience  hut  a 
pissing-vhile.  B.  Jons  Mayn.  Lady,  i,  7. 

Where  he  shall  never  be  at  rest  one  pissino-tchile  a 


day.  Gamm.  Gurlon,  O.  Pi.,  ii,  50. 

To  stay  a  pissing-vhile.  R/iy's  Proverbs,  p.  206. 

See  also  Nash's  Lenten  Stuff.  Our 
ancestors  were  not  very  nice;  and 
rather  chose  to  be  exact  than  delicate 
in  their  allusions.  It  is  here  inserted 
chiefly  to  show  that  Shakespeare  was 
not  singular  in  using  the  term. 


tPISTEL,  or  PISTLE.    An  epistle. 

Hay,  any  Worke  for  Cooper,  or  a  Brief e  PistU  to 
the  Reverend  Bishops,  counselling  them  if  they  will 
needes  bee  Barrelled  up,  for  feare  of  smelling  in  the 
Nostril  Is  of  His  Majesty,  and  the  State,  that  they 
would  use  the  Advice  of  Reverend  Martin,  for  pro- 
viding of  their  Cooper,  because  T.  C.  is  an  unskilful 
Tub-trimmer,  8bc. 

TitU  qfa  book,  qfthe  line  of  James  I. 

fTo  PISTOL.     To  shoot  with  a  pistol. 

Captain  Remish,  who  was  the  main  instrument  for 
discovery  of  the  myne,  fistoVd  himself  in  a  desperate 
mood  of  discontent  in  his  cabin,  in  the  Convertine. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

PISTOLETS,  #.  Diminutive  of  pis- 
toles, a  Spanish  coin,  not  rounded,  or 
formed  with  exactness. 

Or  were  they  Spanish  stamps  still  traTelling, 

That  are  become  as  catholique  as  their  king. 

Those  unlicked  bear-whelps,  uiifll'd  pistoUiSt 

That  more  than  canon-shot  avails  or  let*} 

Which,  negligently  left  unrounded,  look 

Like  many-angled  figures,  in  the  book 

Of  some  areaaoonjurer.  Donne,  Eleg.  12. 

A  double  pistolet  is  also  mentioned : 

That  will  dance  merrily  upon  your  grave. 
And  perhaps  give  a  double  pistolet 
To  some  poor  needy  friar,  tio  say  a  mass, 
To  keep  your  ghost  from  walking. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Span.  Cur.,  i.  1. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  obserre,  that 
pUtolet  sometimes  meant  also  a  small 
pistol.  See  Johnson. 
PITCH,  *.  The  height  to  which  a 
falcon  soared,  before  she  stooped 
upon  her  prey. 

Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch, 
I  have  perhaps  some  shallow  judgment. 

I  Hen.  ri,  ii,  4. 
These  growing  feathers  plucked  from  Ciesar's  wing 
Will  make  him  fly  an  orainary  pitch.     Jul.  Cits.,  i,  1. 
Yet  from  this  pitch  can  I  behold  my  own, — 
And  in  my  fearful  stoop  can  make  the  stand. 

B.4'Fl.NobleGent.,yr,l. 
Wliere  now  my  spirit  got  roomth  it  sclfe  to  show. 
To  the  foji'st  pitch  doth  make  a  gallant  flight. 

Biirr.for  Mag.,  p.  626. 

It  was  used  also,  and  still  is,  for 
height  in  general ;  but  this  perhaps 
was  the  origin  of  that  use. 
PITCH  ANP  PAY.  A  familiar  ex- 
pression,  meaning,  pay  down  at  once, 
pay  ready  money.  Probably,  throw 
down  your  money  and  pay. 

The  word  is  pitch  and  pay, — ^trust  none. 

Hen.  V,  ii,  8. 
No  creditor  did  curse  me  day  by  day, 
I  used  plainncsse,  ever  pitch  and  pay. 

Mirr.forMag.,Zl^. 
Wliere  (Norwich)  strangers  well  may  seem  to  dwell. 
That  pitch  and  pay,  or  keep  tlieir  day. 
But  who  that  want,  shall  find  it  scant 

So  good  for  him.  Tuu«r,  p.  146. 

And  there  was  neither  fault  nor  flray. 
Nor  any  disorder  any  way, 
But  every  man  did  pitch' and  pay. 

Yorkshire  Song,  Evans,  I,  p.  2S,  ed.  1810. 

By  the  following  intimation.  Dr. 
Farmer  seems  to  suggest  that  it 
originated  from  pitching  goods  in  a 
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market,  and  paying  immediately  for 
their  standing.  One  of  the  old  laws 
of  Blackwell-hall  was,  that  "A  penny 
be  paid  by  the  owner  of  every  bale  of 
cloth  for  pitching,**  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  might  be  the 
original  sense. 
fPITCHER-MEN.     Great  drinkers. 

Ho  cobler  in  <mr  town  almost, 
But  at  that  time  he'U  have  roaat ; 
Altho'  they  c^n  and  apples  are, 
But  as  for  drink  he  will  not  ipare; 
For  not  one  shoemaker  in  ten 
But  are  boon  blades,  true  pUchtr-mfn. 

Foot  Robin,  1788. 

tPITFOLD.     A  pitfall. 

Decipnlum, . . .  Un  trebuchet.  Afi^oU,  or  other  snare 
to  intrnp  birds  or  beastes :  a  trap :  a  gin.  Nomenelator. 

PITTANCE,  9.  The  allowance  of  meat 
distributed  in  a  monastery.  See 
Pictantia,  Du  Cange.  In  Tindal's 
History  of  Evesham,  it  is  also  said  to 
have  been  a  measure  of  liquids,  six 
of  which  made  up  a  pint  royal,  sex- 
tarium  regis,  p.  122.  Roquefort 
says,  because  its  value  was  a  picte^ 
which  was  a  small  coin  of  Poictiers. 
The  word  itself  is  well  known. 

PITTERIN6,  a.  Making  a  low  and 
shrillish  noise. 

And  when  hia^i^/miM  streames  are  low  and  thin. 

2.  Grtau,  Eng.  Pam.,  67,  repr. 

Herrick  applies  it  to  the  note  of  a 
grasshopper. 
PITTY-WARY,  or    PITTIE-WARD. 
The  name  of  some  place  at  Windsor. 

Marry,  lir,  the  Piltie'icard,  the  park -ward,  every 
way ;  Old  Windsor  way,  and  eyery  uny  but  the  town 
way.  M^iy  W.  W,,  iii,  1. 

No  such  place  being  known,  the 
modern  editors  have  very  arbitrarily 
changed  it  to  city-ward,  which  seems 
to  be  the  very  way  that  the  speaker 
says  they  had  not  looked ;  besides 
that  Windsor  was  no  city.  Petty- 
ward,  for  small  ward,  is  more  pro- 
bable. Or  if  there  was  a  place  called 
the  Fitty,  it  must  mean  towards  that. 
See  Ward.  Mr.  Steevens  says  there 
was  a  place  so  called  at  Bristol. 
Pitty-wary  is  quite  inexplicable. 

fPIVISH.  Peevish;  foolish.  KendalPs 
Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1577. 

tPIX.  Pitch.  **Pix  scraped  from 
ships."     Nomenelator, 

PIX,  or  PYX ;  from  pyxis,  Latin.  The 
box,  or  shrine,  in  which  the  conse- 
crated wafers  were  kept ;  called  also 


tabernacle.  This,  as  well  as  the  pax, 
was  deemed  an  object  of  pious  vene- 
ration ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed, 
that  the  vulgar  expression  of  please 
the  pigs,  is  only  a  corraption  of 
please  the  pix. 

We  kin  the  pur,  we  creepe  the  ooMe,  ov  bendes  ve 
OTenranne.  A^.  EngLt  p.  115. 

Ab.  Fleming,  in  Junius' s  Nomen- 
elator, has  "  the  pix,  or  box,  wherein 
the  crucifix  was  kept,'*  as  a  transla- 
tion of  hierotheca:  but  this,  I  believe, 
is  erroneous,  unless  it  meant  both. 
Minshew  has  copied  this.  Du  Cange 
more  correctly  describes  it,  as  "Pyxis 
in  qua  sacra  eucharistia  infirmia 
defertur,  ex  chore,"  in  pyxis.  It  is 
thus  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Carter, 
an  architect,  and  of  the  Romish  per- 
suasion : 

TabtmacUf  or  pix,  in  oar  antiqaities,  was  ft  imall 
cabinet  to  contain  the  host,  &c.  It  was  made  of 
Kold  or  silver,  and  set  with  precioos  stones.  The 
form  in  i^enera]  coniisted  of  a  foot,  whereon  vaa 
placed  ft  niche,  with  a  door,  and  finishing  with  a 
pediment  head,  witli  buttresses  and  pinnacles  on  the 
sides,  &c  GetU,  Mag.,  1804,  Part  I.  p.  534. 

Sometimes,  as  we  see  from  Du  Cange, 
it  was  of  ivory.  Pix,  and  pctx,  must 
be  carefully  distiuguished,  though 
they  have  often  been  confounded  in 
modem  times.  See  Pax. 
fPLACART.  A  printed  broadside ;  a 
proclamation. 

The  archduke  for  the  time  hath  a  tenr  princely  com- 
mand, all  coyns  bear  his  stamp,  tJlptaeartt  or  edicts 
are  published  in  his  name. 

HowelPi  FkmitiarLeUert,  1650. 

PLACB,  s.  The  greatest  elevation 
which  a  bird  of  prey  attains  in  its 
flight;  similar  in  that  to  pitch. 
This  is  Mr  Gifford's  explanation,  and 
he  quotes  a  modern  authority  : 

Eagles  can  have  no  speed  eicept  when  at  their  p2a£», 
and  then  to  be  sure  their  weight  increases  their 
velocity.  Thomton*s  Sporting  Tour. 

In  such  9l  place  flies,  as  he  seems  to  say 
See  me,  or  see  me  not.  Matring.  Ouard^  i,  1. 

So  Shakespeare : 

A  faulcon  tow'riog  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kiird. 

Jfisci.,  ii,  i. 

In  PLACE.     In  company,  present. 

Then  was  she  fayre  abne,  when  none  was  fure  in 
place.  Spau.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  88. 

Oh  hold  that  heavie  hand. 
Dear  sir,  what  erer  that  thou  be  in  place. 

Ibid.,m,^. 

PLACEBO,  TO  SING  PLACEBO.    To 

endeavour    to    curry    favour.     The 

placebo  was  the  vesper  hymn  for  the 

'  dead.     Du  Cange,     Pope    Sixtus's 
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Breviary  says,  **  Ad  vesperas,  absolute 
incipitur  ab  AntiphonI,  placebo  Do- 
mino in  regione  vivorum."  Off^,  De- 
/unctorum,  p.  156.  Harington's  56th 
Epigram,  in  his  second  book,  is  **  of 
a  preacher  toho  sings  placebo;"  and 
he  is  described  as  bein^j 

A  imooth-tone'd  preacher,  that  aid  much  affect 
To  be  repntea  of  the  purer  sect 
Of  which  comedie — when  lome  io  nngpUceho^  ad- 
riaed  that  it  ■lionld  be  forbidden,  becauae  it  waa 
lomewhat  too  plaine,— yet  he  would  have  it  allowed. 

Sir  J.  Ear.  Preface  to  Jriotto. 

A  curious  old  song  on  Placebo  and 
Dirige  (another  part  of  the  mass  for 
the  dead)  is  in  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs, 
p.  56,  where  many  of  the  Latin  words 
are  introduced.  A  monk  sings  "  for 
Jack  Nape's  soule  Placebo  and 
Dirige*^  Jack  Nape  is  there  sup- 
posed to  mean  John  Holland,  duke 
of  Exeter  [the  duke  of  Suffolk]. 
PLACKET,  s.  A  petticoat ;  generally 
an  under-petticoat.  • 
Love  is  addressed  by  Shakespeare  as, 

Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  maloontenta, 
Dread  prince  of  pUuietat  king  of  codpiecef. 

L.L.L.  ii\,l. 
la  there  no  mannen  left  among  maids?  will  they 
wear  their  flacktUy  where  they  should  bear  their 
faces.  Wint.  T.,  iv,  8. 

That  a  cod-piece  were  far  fitter  here  than  a  pinn'd 

Slackei.  B.  and  Fl.  Lat^a  Cure,  i,  S. 

ust  like  a  plow-boy  tir'd  in  a  browne  packet. 
And  breeches  round,  long  leathern  point,  no  placket. 

GaytOH,  Fett.  N.,  p.  170. 
If  the  maides  a  spinning  goe. 
Bum  the  flax,  and  fire  their  toe. 
Scorch  i\\tax  plackets.  Herrick,  p.  S74. 

Mr.  Steeyens  quotes  an  author,  who 
makes  it  the  opening  of  the  petticoat 
(on  Lear,  iii,  4).  Bailey  says  it  was 
the  fore-part  of  the  shift  or  petticoat ; 
But  it  was  neither.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  female,  the  wearer  of  a 
placket,  as  petticoat  now  is. 

Waa  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for  k placket? 

B.  and  Fl,  Hum,  Lieut.,  ir,  S. 

fTo  PLAD.    To  wade  ? 

Coming  to  a  small  brook,  I  perceived  a  handsome  lass 
on  tlie  other  side,  whidi  made  me  stay  to  see  how 
she  wonid  get  over;  who,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  nutick  Irish,  tncked  up  her  coats  to  her  waste, 
leaving  all  from  her  middle  downward  naked,  and  so 
carac  pladdiuff  through.  BngUsk  Sogue. 

'PLAIN,  V,,  for  complain.     A  common 
abbreviation. 

This  we  call  birth ;  but  if  the  child  could  speak. 
He  death  would  call  it,  and  of  nature  ^fatw. 

Sir  J.  Danes,  on  the  Soul,  i  88. 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow. 
The  king  hath  cause  io  plain.  ^    ^  Lear,  iii,  I. 

So  also  'plaining  for  complaining,  and, 
as  a  substantive,  'plaint.  See  John- 
son. 


tFor  such  an  humour  every  woman  laizeth, 
She  loves  not  him  thai  platneth,  but  that  pleaseth. 
Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i,  1. 

fin  PLAIN.  An  adverbial  phrase*  To 
speak  plainly. 

CL  Conceale  hira  not  I  tn  plmn,  I  am  thr  father, 
Tiij  father,  Amaryllii,  that  commands  thee. 

Randolph's  Jmpntas,  IMO. 

PLAIN-SONG.  The  simple  notes  of  an 
air,  without  ornament  or  variation ; 
opposed  to  descant,  which  was  full  of 
flourish  and  variety. 

All  the  ladiea— do  plainly  report^ 
That  without  mention  of  them  you  can  make  no 

sport, 
They  are  jma  plamu-song,  to  singe  descant  upon. 

Damon  and  PUfUas,  O.  PI.,  i,  183. 

Hence  the  cuckoo  is  said  to  sing 
plain-song,  and  the  nightingale  de- 
scant : 

The^IaiiMON^  cuckoo  gray.  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  in,  1. 

The  learning  to  sing  from  notes  was 
once  almost  universal  in  England. 
Ascham  laments  the  disuse  of  the 
practice : 

I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  the  laudable 
custom  of  £nglande  to  teach  children  their ^^aiiw^ 
song  and  pricke-song,  were  not  so  decaved  throuirh- 
out  all  the  realme  as  it  is.  Asck.  Tox.,  p.  28. 

Of  its  decay,  he  says  afterwards. 

The  thinge  is  too  true,  for  of  them  that  come  dailye 
to  the  university,  where  one  hath  learned  to  singe, 
six  hath  not  Ibid.,  p.  Si. 

The  prick-song  was  the  music,  pricked 
or  noted  down,  t.  e,,  written  music* 
See  P&icK-soNG. 

PLANCHED.  Boarded ;  fromplanche, 
French. 

And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  pUMchsd  gate. 

Meas.  for  Mea*.,  iv,  1. 
Yet  with  his  hoofes  doth  beat  and  rent 
The  plancked  floore.  Gorges,  Transl  of  lAuaan, 

Also  to  plaunch  : 

Is  to  plaunchs  on  a  piece  as  brode  ai  thy  cap. 

O.  Pi.,  ii.  p.  9. 

PLANCHER,  s,  A  plank,  or  board ; 
plancher,  French. 

Upon  the  ground  doth  lie 
A  hoUow  plancker.  Ljfljf,  Maiffs  MetdmorplL 

Among 
Th'  anatomized  fiah,  ana  fowls  from  planehers  sprong. 

Draifl.  Polyolb.,  iii,  p.  71i. 

Also  a  floor,  which  is  the  sense  of  the 
original : 

Oak.  cedar,  and  chesnnt,  are  the  best  builders :  some 
are  for  plakchers,  as  deal  j  some  for  tables.  Sec. 

Bacon,  cited  by  Johnson. 

PLANET.  The  planets  were  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  doing  sudden 
mischief  by  their  malignant  aspect, 
which  was  conceived  to  strike  objects; 
as  when  trees  are  suddenly  blighted. 
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or  the  like.     Hence  the  common  ex- 
pression, still  in  use,  of  planet-struck: 

Physic  for't  there's  none  s 
It  ia  a  bavdj  planety  that  will  airOn 
Wliere  'tis  predominant.  WitU.  TaU^  i,  S. 

And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blue. 
Or  what  the  cross,  dire-looking  a/^im/  tmitea. 

MiUoH,  Arcmdn,  1.  60. 

fPLANET-BOOK. 

Go  fet^h  me  down  mj  flantt-hooi 

Straight  from  my  pnvate  room ; 
For  in  toe  same  I  mean  to  look. 

What  is  decreed  my  doom. 
T^t  planel-book  to  her  they  brought, 

Ajid  laid  it  on  her  kuee ; 
She  found  that  all  would  come  to  nought, 

For  poison'd  she  should  be. 

The  Unfortunate  Cotunbint. 

PLANET-STRUCK.  Affected  by  the 
malignant  influence  of  a  planet; 
sometimes,  afflicted  with  madness. 
Thus  ClaiuSy  in  Randolph's  Amyntas^ 
says  of  the  distracted  Amyntas : 

Wlio  hath  not  heard  how  he  hath  chac'd  the  boare? 
And  how  his  speare  hath  tome  the  panch  of  woWet, 
On  the  barke  of  every  tree  his  name's  ingraven : 
Now  planet-struck,  and  all  that  vertne  vaiiishca. 

AmyntaSf  act  iii,  tc.  8. 

The  word  is  by  no  means  disused, 
though  the  superstition  is  discarded. 
PLANT,  s.     A  foot,  from planta,  Latin. 
Certainly  so  used  in  the  following 
passage : 

Here  they'll  be  man:  some  of  their  plant*  are  ill- 
rooted  already,  the  least  wind  1*  the  world  will  blow 
them  down.  Jnl.  and  Cleop.,  \i,  7. 

He  speaks  of  persons  rendered  un- 
steady by  liquors.     Coles  has,  **  The 
plant  of  the  foot,  planta^.  &c.  pedis.'* 
So  Jonson : 

Knotty  legs,  and  flantt  of  clay, 

Seek  (or  ease,  or  love  delay.  Masq.  ofOheron. 

Other  authors  also  are  cited  for  it. 
PLANTAGE,   «.     Probably    for    any- 
thing that  is  planted. 

As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon, 

As  sun  to  day,  &c.  Tro.  and  Cr.,  iii,  8. 

Plants  were  supposed  to  improve  as 
the  moon  increases : 

The  poor  husbandman  perceiveth  that  the  increase 
of  the  moon  tuhktih  plant*  fruteful. 

R.  ScuW*  Due.  of  Wltcher. 

PLANTAIN,  9.  A  well-known  plant ; 
plantago,  Latin.  Its  leaves  were  sup- 
posed to  have  great  virtue  in  curing 
wounds.  It  is,  therefore,  put  for  a 
healing  plaster : 

These  poor  slight  sores 
Need  not  a  plantain.      B.  and  Ft.  Tvn>  NohU  K.,  i,  2. 

To  PLASH.  To  interweave  branches 
of trees. 

For  nature  loath,  so  rare  a  jewels  wracke, 
Seem'd  as  she  here  and  there  had  pUuk'd  a  tree. 
If  possible  to  hinder  destiny. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  p.  130. 

Johnson  quotes  Evelyn  for  it.     Also 


for  what  we  now  call  to  tplask,  that  is,  to 
dash  water  about  with  noise.     Hence, 
PLASH,  s.     A   shallow  pool,   or  col- 
lection of  water. 

He  leavei 
A  shallow  jiIwA  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 

2Viai,  ofShr.,  i,  4. 

fPLAT.     The  sole  of  the  foot.     Flat- 
footedf  splay-footed ;  or  polt-footed. 

The  pUUte  of  the  foote,  planta. 

Witkalt'  JHetumarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  SS4. 
Plat-footed,  poltL  Ibid.,  p.  301 . 

PLATE, «.    A  piece  of  silver  money. 

In  his  lirery 
Walk*d  erowni  and  crownets;  realmi  and  islands 

were 
As  platei  dropt  from  his  pocket.      Jnt.  and  CI.,  r,  S. 
Belike  he  has  some  new  trirk  Tor  a  purse ; 
And  if  be  has,  he's  worth  three  hrmdteihiatt*. 

Marl.  Jew  of  Malta,  O.  Fl.,  ?iu,  S35. 
'Tis  such  a  trouble  to  be  married  too, 
And  have  a  thousand  things  of  great  importance. 
Jewels,  and  pUUci,  and  fooleries  molest  me. 

B.  and  Fl.  SuU  a  IT,  u,  2. 

PLATFORM,  s.  The  ground  plan, 
or  delineation  of  anything.  John- 
son has  this  sense,  but  it  is  not 
now  in  use.  Hence  generally  for  a 
design : 

Apelles,  what  peeee  of  worke  hare  you  now  in  hand  F 
J.  None  in  hand,  if  it  like  your  m^estie :  but  I  am 
devising  a  platforme  in  my  head. 

/y/y'«  Jlex.  and  Camp.,  v,  4. 
To  procnre  himselfe  a  pardon,  went  and  discorered 
the  whole  |)/a/:/bnn«  of  the  conspiracie. 

Disc,  of  New  World,  p.  115. 
tBeing  set  downe  shee  casts  her  face  into  a  plat- 
forme,  which  dureth  the  meale,  and  is  taken  away 
with  the  voider.  Her  drauffht  reacheth  to  good 
manners,  not  to  thirst,  and  it  is  a  nart  of  Uieir 
mysterie  not  to  professe  hunger :  but  Nature  takea 
her  in  private  aua  strctcheth  her  upon  meat. 

Overburjf's  New  and  Chaise  Characters,  1615. 

PLATT,  9,    A  plan,  or  map. 

There  was  no  other  pastime  nor  exercise  among  the 
youth — but  to  draw  plattes  of  Sicile,  and  describe  the 
situation  of  Libya  and  Carthage. 

iVor/V*P/«/.,  220  B. 
tNo  dumsie  fist  may  dare 
To  meddle  with  thy  pencil  and  thy  plat.    Du  Bartas. 

To  PLAY  WITH   THE   BEARD,    in 

the  following  passage,  seems  to 
mean  to  deceive.  To  stroke  the 
beard  was  a  piece  of  amorous  cajo- 
lery, 

Yet  have  I  plajf'd  vith  his  beard,  in  knitting  this 

knot, 
I  promist  friendship,  hut — I  meant  it  not. 

Damon  and  Pith.,  0.  PL,  i,  177. 

PLAY-FEER,  s.  A  play-mate,  play- 
fellow.     See  Fere. 

Wliere  she  was  wont  to  call  him  her  dear  son. 
Her  Utile  plajffeer,  and  her  pretty  bun. 

Drayton,  Moonc.,  p.  503. 
Ilee  hadde  passed  his  youth  in  wanton  pastime,  and 
riotous  misorder,  with  a  sort  of  misgoverned  mates 
and  uaihiiitie  play-feers. 

Ifolinsh.,  vol.  ii,  A  a  a  7,  col.  1. 
All  the  young  eonnes  of  the  nobilitie  flocking  thither 
for  the  companie  of  him,  as  ihtir  playfeere. 

Stow'sJtHals,}Xlh. 
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PLAYSE,  or  PLAISE.  The  fish; 
often  used  as  a  simile  for  one  who 
had  a  wry  mouth :  that  fish,  like 
other  flat  fishes,  having  the  mouth 
on  one  side. 

I  iliould  have  made  a  wrv  month  at  the  world  like  a 
flayte.  Hon,  iTk.,  2d  Part,  O.  PL.  iii.  895. 

i$ave  only  the  plujfse  and  the  batt,  that  made  wry 
months  at  him,  and  for  their  mocking  have  wry 
mouths  ever  since.  Oreeiu's  Lenten  Stuff". 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Decker 
speaks  thus  of  his  detractors  : 

Bate  one  at  that  stake,  my  j»2aic«-i«0MM  yelpers. 

Satiroma^is. 

A  plaise-mouth  is  also  used  for  a  small 
demure  mouth : 

Or  some  innocent  out  of  t)ie  hospital,  that  would 
stand  with  her  hands  thus,  and  AplaUe'inoutht  and 
look  upon  you.  B.  Jons.  Silent  Worn.,  iii,  8. 

A  similar  expression  is  quoted  from  a 
satire  by  T.  Lodge : 

And  keep  his  plaise-moulk'd  wife  in  welts  and  gardes. 
Beloe'g  Anee.  ofSc.  Books,  ii,  p.  113. 

PLAYTES,  in  the  following  passage, 
aeem  to  denote  some  kind  of  vessel. 

They  bestowed  them  aborde  in  xxx  hulkes,  hoves, 
and  plajftes.  Holinsk.  Hist.  ofScotL,  c,  col.  S,  a- 

Tu  PLEACH,  V.  To  intertwine,  or  weave 
together. 

Walking  in  a  thick  pleacked  alley  in  my  orchard 
were  thus  overheard.  Muck  Ado^  i,  4. 

And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower. 
Where  houey-auckles,  ripened  by  the  sun. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter.  Ihid.,  iii,  1. 

The  master  thus,  with  pleaek'd  arms,  bendinf;  down 
His  corri(dbIe  neck.  Ant.  and  CI.,  iv,  12. 

PLEASAUNCE,  or  PLEASANCE,  *. 
Pleasantness,  delight. 

Tot  thilke  same  season  when  all  is  ycladde 
With  pleasauHce.  Spetu.  Sh.  Kal.,  May,  v.  6. 

O  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into  their  moutlis, 
to  steal  away  their  brHias!  that  we  should  with  joy, 
pleasaunee,  revel,  and  applause,  txansform  ourselves 
into  beasts.  Othello^  ii,  3. 

Faire  seemely  pleasaunee  each  to  other  makes. 
With  goodly  purposes,  there  as  they  sit. 

Spftis.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  80. 
Sweete  solitarie  groves,  whereas  the  nympTies 
"Vfiih  pleasance  laugh,  to  see  the  satyres  play. 

B.  Greene's  Orlando  Fur.,  1&(U,  sign.  Db. 

'PLEAT,  for  compleat,  or  complete. 

Two  sisters  so  we  have,  both  to  devotion  'pleats 
And  worthily  made  saints. 

Drayt.  Poltfolb.,  xxiv,  p.  1149. 

Such  abbreviations  may  generally  be 
guessed,  they  are  very  numerous. 
PLENY-TIDES.     Evidently  full  tides. 

Let  rowling  teares  in  pletty-tides  oreflow. 
For  lease  of  England's  second  Cicero. 

Greeners  Groaltw.,  page  ult 

PLIGHT,  *.    A  fold  in  a  gown  or  robe. 

Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight. 

Spetu.  F.  q.,  II,  iii,  26. 

In  the  following  example  from  Chap- 
man, Johnson  and  Todd  have  both 
understood  it  to  mean  a  garment ;  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  has  there  the 
common  meaning  oi condition  :  *'  lie 


let  not  my  coudition  want  either 
coat  or  cloke." 

He  let  not  lack 
My  flight,  or  coat  or  cloake,  or  any  thing 
•  llignt  cherish  heat  in  me.  Chapm.  Odysseg, 

To  PLIGHT,  ©.,  united  with  word 
faith,  or  troth.  To  pledge,  or  give 
as  assurance,  the  word,  faith,  or 
truth  of  the  speaker.  See  Tboth^ 
and  Teoth-pliqht. 

PLIGHT,  part,  for  plighted,  in  the 
sense  of  platted. 

With  gaudy  girhuida,  or  f^eah  flowrets  dight 
About  her  nrak,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight. 

Spens.  F.  Q.^  II,  vi,  7. 

So  Fletcher : 

Along  love-lock  on  his  left  ihoulder  plight. 

Fl.  Purple  Jsl. 

PLIGHTED,  part,  Folded,  twisted. 
Milton  has  borrowed  this  term  from 
the  older  language. 

Creatures  of  the  element. 
That  m  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live. 
And  play  i'  th'  plighted  clouds.  Comus,  S99. 

He  used  it  also  in  prose  : 

She  wore  a  plighted  garment  of  divers  colours. 

Hist.of£ttgl.,B.2. 

It  is  clear,  as  War  ton  observes    (in 
his  Milton),  that  pleach,  pleat,  and 
plight,  are  all  of  the  same  family. 
PLOT,  s.,  for  place,  or  spot  of  ground ; 
as  plat  also  is  used. 

And  death  did  cry,  from  London  flie, 

In  Canibridee  then,  I  found  ag;cn, 

A  resting  plot.  Tiisser,  ed.  1672,  p.  146. 

A  pretty  plot  well  chose  to  build  upon. 

2  Hen.  VI,  i,^ 
Tliis  little  plot  i'  th'  country  lies  most  fit 
To  do  his  grace  such  aerviceable  uses. 

B.  and  Fl.  Noble  Gent.,  iii,  1. 

fPLOTCH.     A  blotch. 

The  chasticement  that  a  certain  mngistrate  in  Flan- 
ders used,  was  reputed  most  just,  whu  caused  an  idle 
vH(<Tant  person  to  be  puhlikcly  be.iten,  who  stood  at 
the  Temple  gate  demnnding  of  atmes,  with  certaine 
counterfait  plotches  of  a  leaper. 

Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

PLOVER,  9.  One  of  the  various 
cant  terms  for  a  loose  woman ;  as 
is  also  quail,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

We  are  undone  for  want  of  fowl,  i'  the  fair,  here. 
Here  will  be  Zekiel  Edgworth,  and  three  or  four 
gallants  with  him  at  night,  and  I  ha'  neither  ploter 
nor  quail  for  them :  persuade  this,  between  you  two, 
to  become  a  bird  o'  the  game. 

B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  iv,  5. 

fPLUCK.     A  turn,  or  set-to. 

Why,  wylt  thou  fyght  a  ylucke  f 

The  Playe  of  Robyn  Hods,  n.  d. 

PLUCK  DOWN  A  SIDE.      See  Pull 

DOWN. 

fPLUM-BROTH.  An  article  in  cookery 
w.hich  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
in  great  repute,  and  to  have  been  a 
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favorite  Christmas  disb.  The  re- 
ceipt here  given  for  making  it  shows 
that  it  was  rather  a  complicated  mix- 
ture. 

Where  the  mette  is  bett,  there  he  confntee  moit,  for 
his  argumg  is  but  the  efficacy  of  his  eating ;  i:ood  bits 
bee  holds  breedes  ([ood  positions,  and  the  pope  bee 
best  ooDcludes  against,  in  plum-brotk. 

Ovtrbury's  Ckaraeter»,  1615. 
fnspir'd  with  phtm^^rotk  and  minc'd  pies, 
this  letter  comet  in  homble  wise. 

Brome't  Songf,  1668,  p.  189. 
Or  chnse,  and  in  thy  unqnoth  mood  joyn  with  some 
separate  congregation,  and  pray  nfj;un9t  plum-broth 
at  Christmas,  in  expectation  of  a  z ift  on  their  new- 
years-dAy.  Howard,  Man  ofNnonuurket,  1678. 

To  make  ^^wN^-^roM.— Take  a  leg  of  beef,  and  a  piece 
of  the  neck,  and  pat  it  into  a  good  quantity  of  water, 
that  is,  three  or  four  gallons,  boil  it  four  hours ;  then 
have  two  ponnd  of  currans  clean  wash'd  and  pick'd, 
and  three  pound  of  raisins  of  tlie  sun,  three  pound  of 
prunes  weU  stew'd,  put  in  the  currans  and  raisins, 
let  them  boU  one  hour ;  then  take  two  pound  of  stew'd 
prunes,  and  force  tbem  tlirough  a  cullender,  leaving 
the  stones  and  skins  ^  then  have  a  two-penny  white 
loaf  grated,  mix  it  with  some  of  the  broth,  and  put 
the  pulp  of  the  prunes  to  it,  and  one  ounce  of  cinna- 
mon, half  an  ounce  of  nutmen  grated,  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  beaten  cloves  and  mace  -,  put  all  these 
into  the  broth ;  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  keep 
it  always  stirring,  for  fear  it  burn;  then  put  in  one 
quart  of  claret,  and  half  a  pint  of  sack,  and  then 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste;  put  in  a  little  salt;  then 
have  some  white-bread,  cut  as  big  as  dice,  in  the  dish 
or  bason ;  lay  a  little  piece  of  the  meat  or  a  marrow 
bone  in  tlie  middle  of  the  dish,  put  in  the  broth, 
garnish  the  dish  with  some  of  the  stew'd  prunes, 
some  raisins  and  currans  out  of  the  broth ;  scrape 
some  sugiir  on  the  brim  of  the  dish,  and  so  serve  it  to 
the  table.  The  Queen's  Royal  Cookery ^  1716. 

To  PLUME,  V.  Term  in  falconry,  to 
pluck  o£f  the  feathers  from  a  bird. 
"  It  is  when  a  hawke  caseth  a  fowle, 
and  puUeth  the  feathers  from  the 
body."     Latham. 

And  when  the  snare 
Hath  caueht  the  fowl,  you  plume  him,  tiU  you  get 
More  feathers  than  yon  lost  to  Pallaiine. 

The  Wilt,  0.  PI.,  viii,  487. 

PLUMMET,  for  a  plumb  line.  That  by 
which  the  depth  of  the  water  is 
sounded. 

Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me. 

Mer.  W.  W.,  v,  6. 

That  is,  says  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  "igno- 
rance itself  is  not  so  low  as  I  am,  by 
the  length  of  a  plummet-line,'*  This 
seems  the  best  interpretation. 
PLUMP,  *.  A  cluster,  or  collection  of 
separate  things;  a  group,  or  mass. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  corrupted 
from  clump,  or  that  from  thiA.  But 
clump  is  applied  to  trees  only,  and  is 
evidently  German ;  whereas,  in  the 
examples  given  of  this  from  Sandys, 
Bacon,  Hay  ward,  and  Dry  den,  it  is 
applied  equally  to  a  group  of  trees,  a 
collection  of  islands,  a  small  body  of 


troops,  and  a  flock  of  wild-fowl.  Of 
these  examples  I  shall  copy  only  one : 

Warwick  having  espied  certain  ^umpt  of  Scottish 
horsemen  ranging  the  field,  retumed  towards  the 
arriere  to  prevent  danger.  Haymurd, 

But  it  occurs  also  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher : 

Here's  a  whole  phtmp  of  rogaes. 

Ihuble  Marriaget  iii,  8. 

Also  in  another  old  play : 

No,  thou  seest  beers  a  plumpe  of  fine  gaUantt. 

0.  ChapmoH^t  Humorou*  Day'i  Mirth,  sign.  E  3. 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  use  long 
before  clump  ;  and  6.  Mason  thought 
it  the  original  word:  but  I  believe 
they  are  quite  independent  of  each 
other. 

t  But  at  Enfeld  fyndyng  a  dosen  in  a  plump,  whan  ther 
was  no  rayne,  1  bethoujzht  my  self  that  they  war 
appointed  as  watchmen^  forthe  appreheudyng  of  such 
as  are  missyug.  Letter,  dated  1686. 

tOreat  reason  they  had  on  their  side  to  fight,  (thou)$h 
it  were  with  much  danger),  whiles  the  barbarous 
enemies  preassed  on  all  in  plumper  and  heapes. 

Ammianue  Mareellinus,  1609. 

fTo  PLUMP.  To  swell,  or  puflf  out. 
Plumper,  anything  used  to  stuff  out 
another  thing. 

Art  not  thovLphtrnpt  ^ith  laughter,  my  Lorriqne. 

Hoffman,  a  Tragedy,  l6Sl. 
And  that  the  cheeks  may  both  agree. 
Their  plumpers  fill  the  cavity. 

The  London  Ladies  Dressing  Room,  1705. 

fPLUNGE.     A  difficulty ;  a  strait. 

Canon  Ely  thought  to  have  put  Testwode  to  a  great 
plunge.  Fox's  Martyrs. 

Questionles  this  Gustavus  (whose  anagram  is  Augus- 
tus) was  a  great  captain,  and  a  gallant  man,  and  had 
he  surviv'd  that  last  victory,  he  would  have  put  the 
emperour  to  such  a  plunae,  that  som  tliink  he  would 
hardly  have  bin  able  to  nave  made  head  against  him 
to  any  purpose  sgain. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

PLURISY,  s,  A  plethora,  or  redun- 
dancy of  blood.  Not  the  same  as 
pleurisy,  but  derived  from  plus,  pluris, 
more. 


For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisyt 
Dies  in  his  own  too  much. 


HamL,  iv,  7. 


Some  youns  horses  will  feed,  and  being  fat  will  in- 
crease blood,  and  so  grow  to  tLylurisy,  and  die  thereof, 
if  he  have  not  soon  help.       Mascalon  Cattle,  p.  Ib7. 

In  a  word. 
Thy  plurisy  of  goodness  is  thy  ill. 

Mass.  Unn.  Comi.,  iv,  1. 
(Mara)  that  heal'st  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  sicke,  and  cur'st  the  world 
0'  th'  pUurtsie  of  people.    Fl.  Two  Noble  Kiusm.^  v,  1. 

Why  was  the  blood 
Increased  to  such  a  pleurisy  of  lust. 

Atheist's  Trag.,  sig.  O. 

fTo  PLY.     To  bend. 

Behold  the  apple  bough  how  it  doth  plw 

Aiul  st4X)pe  with  store  of  fruit  tliat  doth  abound. 

Scarce  able  to  sustaiue  them  from  the  ground. 

Remedy  of  hove,  1600. 

PLYMOUTH  CLOAK,  phr,  A  whimsi- 
cal  phrase  for  a  stick  or  cudgel,  men- 
tioned by  Ray  in  his  Proverbs,  p.  238 ; 
"  because,'*  says  he,  '*  we  use  a  staff 
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in  euerpo,  but  not  when  we  wear  a 
'  cloak."  Therefore,  as  he  explains  it, 
they  who  land  at  Plymouth,  rather 
destitute,  and  cannot  procure  a  cloak, 
go  and  cut  a  stick,  as  an  apology  for 
the  deficiency.  See  Cc£RPO.  Hence 
the  following  passage  is  easily  under- 
stood, which  would  otherwise  be  very 
unintelligible : 

Shall  I  walk  in  a  Plymouth  eloak  (ih&t*B  to  say)  like  a 
rogue,  in  my  bote  and  doublet,  mhU  n  crab-tree  cudgel 
in  my  baud,  and  you  awim  iu  your  sntius  P 

3  Part  of  Hon.  Wk.,  O.  PI.,  lii.  423. 
WhoM  doaJu  {fAPlimouthvjpmx)  was  crabtree  wood. 

Lnvenant,  fol.,  p.  S29. 
He  beinir  proudly  mounted, 
Clad  in  eluak  of  Plymouth. 
Denham,  Ballad  on  Sir  J.  M funis.  Works,  p.  75. 
Baserving  still  the  embleme  of  a  souldier  (his  aword) 
and  a  PUmouth  cloake,  otherwise  cnll'd  a  batUwne. 

Lenton's  Characierismi,  Char.  SO. 
And  I  mnat  tell  yon,  if  you  but  advance 
Your  Pfynumth  doaJk,  yon  shall  be  soon  instrncted. 

Mats.  New  Way  to  p.  0.  D.,  i,  1. 

It  appears  that  for  a  similar  reason  it 
was  also  called  a  Dunkirk  cloak.  See 
Gifford  on  the  above  passage. 

POCAS  PALABRAS.     See  Palabras. 

fToPOCHE.  Equivalent  to  the  modern 
American  term  to  gouge. 

They  pild  and  paird  his  beard,  of  paled  hew, 
8pet  in  hia  face,  and  out  his  ton^rue  they  drew. 
Which  uade  to  speake  of  God  great  blasphemies. 
And  with  their  nogers  poched  out  hia  eyes. 

DuBartas. 

POCKETS.  It  seems  to  have  been  an 
article  of  expensive  affectation  to  have 
the  pockets  perfumed. 

p.  Jun.  I  ^ink  thon  hast  put  me  in  mouldy  pockets. 

Fas.  As   good,    right  Spanish  perfumst  tne  lady 

Estifsnia'a, 

They  eoet  twelve  pound  a  pair. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  i,  S. 

Gloves  were  also  perfumed  (see  that 
article),  and  other  parts  of  dress. 
The  fashion  began  thus : 

Edward  Vere,  earle  of  Oxford,  came  from  Italy,  and 
brought  with  him  gloves,  sweet  baggs,  a  perfumed 
leather  jerkin,  and  other  sweet  things. 

Howes' s  Cuntin.  o/Stowe's  Annals. 

Even  boots  did  not  escape  unscented : 

I  —  can  wear  perfuwCd  boots,  and  beggar  my  tailor. 

Daborne's  Poor  Man*s  Comfort. 

POD,  CAPTAIN.  The  keeper  of  a  pup- 
pet-show, in  Ben  Jonson's  time,  then 
called  a  motion. 

Nay.  rather  let  him  be  Captain  Pod,  and  this  his 
motion.  B.  Jons.  Etery  Man  out  of  H.,  vr,  5. 

Another  show-man  is  called  his  pupil : 

O  the  motions  that  I.  Lantliom  Leatherhead,  have 
given  light  to,  i'  my  time,  since  my  master  Pod  died. 

Ibid.,  Bart.  Fair,  v,  1. 
See  yott  yond  motion  ?  not  the  old  fa-ding. 
Nor  Captain  Pod,  kc.  Ibid.,  Epigr.^  97. 

fib  PODGE. 

My  dames  will  say  I  am  Apodging  asse. 

Historis  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638. 


POET-SUCKER.  Formed  by  analogy 
from  rabbii'Sucker,  which  means  a 
sucking  rabbit;  consequently  this 
means  a  sucking  poet. 

What  says  my  poet-sueker  ? 
He*s  chewing  hia  mnse's  cud,  I  do  see  by  him. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  iv,  S. 

See  Rabbit-suckeb. 

POINADO.     See  Poynado. 

POINT,  9,  A  tagged  lace,  used  in  tying 
any  part  of  the  dress.  Thus,  the 
busk'point  was  the  lace  by  which  the 
busk  was  fastened.     See  Busk. 

F.  Their  poi»/«  being  broken,— 

P.  Down  feU  their  hose.  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4 

Hence  the  pun  in  Twelfth  Night : 

Cl.  But  I  am  resolved  on  Vko  points.  M.  That  if  one 
break,  the  other  will  hold;  or  if  both  break,  your 
gaskina  fall.  -  Twelfth  N.,  \,  6. 

To  truM  a  pointy  or  the  points,  was 
to  tie  the  laces  which  supported  the 
hose,  or  breeches,  and  to  untrtus  was 
the  contrary.     See  Tbuss. 

tA  button-maker,  lace-maker,  floitiZ-m/il-fr,  Abularius. 
mthaW  IHcttonarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  310. 

fPOINT-LACE.     A  sort  of  lace. 

To  take  out  spots,  stains,  iron-moulds,  pitch,  rosin, 
or  wax :  to  restore  scorched  linnen,  faded  silks,  or 
linnen:  to  wash  point'lace,  tiffanies,  sarsnets,  a-la- 
modes,  lute-strings,  Sic.     Accomp.  Female  Instructor, 

To  POINT.  Adverbially  used,  for  ex- 
actly* 

Hast  thon,  spirit, 
Ferfonn'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  theef 

Temp.t  i,  8. 
A  faithlesse  Sarazin  all  ann'd  to  point. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  8. 
Are  yon  all  fit? 
7b  pointy  sir.  B.  /*  Fl.  Chances. 

POINT-DEVISE,  or  DEVICE,  phr. 
Precise,  or  nice  to  excess.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  this 
phrase ;  it  appears  like  French,  but  I 
can  find  no  authority  in  that  language 
for  h  point  devisS,  though  it  is  per- 
fectly analogous  to  ^  point  nommS 
which  is  a  very  current  form.  Mr. 
Douce  refers  it  to  needlework,  aud 
mentions  point  lace  as  similar ;  Mr. 
Gifford  thinks  it  must  have  been  a 
mathematical  phrase. 

I  abhor  such  phanatical  phantasms,  snch  insociable 
and  point-devise  companions.  L.  L.  Lost,  v,  1. 

But  yon  are  no  such  man  [that  is,  not  negligent  or 
slovenly],  you  are  niXxer point-detisein  your  accontre- 
mcnta.  As  you  I.  it,  iii,  S. 

Henry  wan  a  strong  town  called  Damiront,  and  fur- 
nishing it  sA  point-devise,  he  kept  the  same  in  his 
possession.  Hclinsh.,  vol.  ii,  x,  1. 

Thus  for  the  nuptial  hour  all  fitted  point-devise. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.,  xv,  vol.  iii,  M-?. 
When  men  (unmanly)  now  are  garish,  g^, 
Trickt,  spruce,  terse,  quaint,  nice,  sort,  all  point'- 
device.  Fasc.  Ftorum,  p.  94,  Lend.,  1636. 

In  allusion  to  this  phrase,  Ben  Jonson 
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makeB  Kastril  in  anger  call  his  sister 
punk'devitey  i.  e.,  a  precise  harlot. 
Alchem.t  ▼,  3.  But,  in  the  following 
example,  it  is  used  as  if  it  was  formed 
from  the  English  word  device. 

And  if  the  dapper  priest 
Be  bnt  as  cunning,  f>oint  in  his  device. 
As  I  was  in  my  lie,  my  master  Bramble, 
Will,  he.  B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iu,  4. 

fPOINTELING.  With  the  point  to- 
wards him  ? 

He  myglit  wel  tee  a  spere  erete  and  longc  that  came 
streyglite  upon  hym  pujfntelynae. 

Morte  d^ Arthur,  ii.  165. 

tPOINTELL.  A  stylus  or  pencil  for 
writing  in  a  table-book. 

A  pointeU,  eraphia  vol  stylus :  but  itylus  is  the  point 
or  pricke  of  the  point  ell. 

trUhah'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  S40. 

POISURE,  s.  Weight;  an  unusual 
word. 

Nor  is  this  forced, 
Bnt  the  mere  quality  and  poiaure  of  (Eoodueis. 

B.  and  FL  Wit  tcUhout  M.,  U  1. 

POKER,  or  POKING-STICK.  A  small 
stick,  or  iron,  used  for  setting  the 
plaits  of  ruffs. 

Where  are  my  ruff,  and  pol-er? 

Eon.  H'h.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  280. 

FOKINO-STICK,  9.  The  same  as  the 
preceding.  These  were  latterly 
made  of  steel,  that  they  might  be 
used  hot;  the  invention  of  which 
notable  improyement  is  recorded  by 
Stowe,  who  tells  us  that,  about  the 
sixteenth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
''began  the  making  the  Steele joo^-iit^- 
stickes,  and  untill  that  time  all  lawn- 
dresses  used  setting  stickes  made  of 
wood  or  bone." 

Pint,  and  poHna-stieks  of  steel.         Wlnt.  Tale,  iv,  S. 
If  you  should  cnance  to  take  a  nap  in  the  afternoon, 

Sour  falling  band  requires  no  poking-sttck  Fas  a  ruff 
oes]  to  recover  its  form.  Malcontent,  O.  Pi.,  iv,  99. 
Your  ruff  must  stand  in  print,  and  for  that  purpose 
get  pokinff'Sticts  with  fair  long  handles,  lest  they 
scorch  your  hand.      Middlekm's  Blurt  Master  Const. 

These  ruffs,  and  the  sticks  for  setting 
them,  terribly  inflamed  the  righteous 
indignation  of  Stubbes;  who,  in  his 
Anatomic  of  Abuses,  not  only  ascribes 
the  invention  to  the  devil,  but  adds  a 
tremendous  story  of  that  evil  coun- 
sellor appearing  to  a  young  lady,  who 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  ruff,  in  the 
likeness  of  a  handsome  young  man, 
to  set  it  for  her;  after  which  he 
kissed  her,  and  destroyed  her  in  the 
most  wretched  manner,  with  many 
'  fabulous  additions,   too   strong,  one 


should  think,  for  the  most  prejudiced 
credulity.  The  whole  story  is  ex- 
tracted in  the  notes  to  Greene's  Tu 
Quoque,  O.  PI.,  vii,  19,  should  any 
one  be  curious  to  see  it ;  Stubbes's 
own  book  being  as  scarce  as  it  de- 
serves. 
POLACK.  A  Polander  ;  Polaque, 
French. 

So  frown'd  he  once,  when  in  an  angry  parle. 

He  smote  the  sledded  Polaek  on  the  tee.    Haml.t  i,  1. 

Pole  was  also  used ;  both  occur  to- 
gether afterwards : 

Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 

A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

H.  Why  then  the  Folaek  never  will  defend  it. 

Ibid.,  fr,  -k 

In  the  former  passage,  the  early  edi- 
tions all  read  Poleaxe,  which  perhaps 
was  only  intended  for  the  plural  of 
this  word.  The  weapon  of  that  name 
was  spelt  polt'oxe,  or  pole-axe.  But 
of  Polaek,  in  this  place,  the  singular 
is  tnore  dignified*  and  perhaps  more 
probable,  as  it  was  in  a  parle,  when 
a  general  slaughter  was  not  likely 
to  ensue.  Mr.  Steevens,  however, 
thought  that  the  plural  was  in- 
tended. 

I  scorn  him 
Like  a  shaVd  Polaek.        While  Devil,  O.  PL,  vi,  2«7. 
Where  hast  thou  serr'd?    Sold.  With  the  Russian 
against  the  Polaek;  a  heavy  war  and  has  brought  me 
to  this  hard  fate.    I  was  tooke  prisoner  by  the  Pole. 
Heyv>.  and  Br.  Lane.  Witckes,  4to,  D  S. 

To  POLL,  V.     To  strip,  or  plunder. 

He  will  mow  down  all  before  him,  and  leave  his 
passage  Do;r<f.  Coriol.,  iv,  S. 

And  saia  they  would  not  bear  such  polUng  and  snch 
shaving.  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  472. 

They  will  poll  and  spoil  so  outrageously,  as  Uie  voy 
enemy  cannot  do  much  worse.       Spenser  on  IreUad, 

Often  joined  with  pill,  or  pillage. 

Which  pols  and  pils  the  poors  in  piteous  wize. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  V.  ii,  6. 
Pilling  vnd  jpoUing  is  grown  out  of  request,  since 
plaine  pilfering  came  into  fashion.    Wmwooi's  MewL 

Johnson  quotes  the  first  passage  as 

having  a   different  sense,    but    that 

seems  doubtful. 

Also  to   cut   the   hair    short,    even 

though  curled  ;  usually  called  to  poll 

the  head.     Absalom  polled  his  hair 

annually. 

And  when  he  polled  his  head  (for  it  was  at  every 
Tear's  end  that  he  polled  it,  because  the  hair  was 
heavy  on  him,  therefore  he  polled  it)  he  weighed  the 
hair  of  his  head  at  two  hundred  shekels  after  the 
king's  weight.  2  Sam.  xiv»  S6 

Neither  shall  they  [the  priests]  shave  their  heads, 
nor  suffer  their  locks  to  grow  long,  they  shall  onl/ 
poll  their  heads.  Ezek.  xliv,  Sa 

And  by  these  polled  locks  of  mine,  which  while  they 
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were  long  were  the  ornament  of  my  Bcxe,  now  in 
their  ihort  corles  the  testimonie  of  my  servitude. 

Pembr.  Jrc.y  p.  187. 
-f-Abarbarttowell,  which  they  pnt  about  the  shoulden 
for  the  cuttings  or  pollings  of  the  Itaire  to  full  upon. 

Nomenelator,  i&8o. 

POLLARD,  9.  Anything  that  is  polled 
or  stripped  at  the  top ;  usually  applied 
to  trees.  Here  to  a  stag,  or  rather  to 
a  man,  jocularly  compared  to  a  stag : 

1  C.  He  has  no  horns,  sir,  has  he  ? 

2  C.  No.  sir,  lie's  a  pollard.    What  wouldst  thou  do 
With  horns  ?  B.  ^  Fl.  PhiUuter,  v,  4. 

A  clipped  coin  was  also  called  a  po/- 
lard.  [Also  one  of  the  names  of  a 
"well-known  fish,  the  hull-head  or 
miller's  thumh.] 

tCanito,  Auson.  Cephalns  flnvialis.  Munier,  eo 
qu6a  circa  moletrinas  versetar,  vilain,  ob  t ictus  spur- 
dtiem :  tettard,  a  capitis  magnitudiiie.    A  polaref. 

Nomenclator,  1586. 

POLLDAVY,  or  POLEDAVY,  *.  A 
sort  of  coarse  canvas.  Hence,  meta- 
phorically, any  coarse  wares. 

I  cannot  draw  it  to  such  a  carious  web,  therefore  yon 
must  be  content  with  homely  poUdatie  ware  from  me. 

UoweWs  Utters,  I,  S  ii,  10. 
He  ia  a  perfect  seaman,  a  kiud  of  tarpawlin,  he  being 
banged  about  with  his  coarse  compositions,  those 
pole-davie  papers.  CUveJand,  1687,  p.  82. 

-f  Hempseed  Uoth  yeeld  or  else  it  doth  allow 
Lawne,  cambncke,  holland,  canvase,  callico, 
Normandy,  Mnmbrou^h,  strong  poUdavh,  lockram, 
And  to  make  up  the  rune  (with  reason)  buckram. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

fPOLLER.     An  extortioner. 

Accipiter  pecuniamm,  a  poller  of  the  people  or  an 
eztorcioner.  Eliotes  DicttoHariSt  16&9. 

POLRON,  or  POULDERN,  or  POUL- 
DRON.  That  part  of  the  armour 
which  covered  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Prohahly  from  epaule. 

Strive  to  plucke  off  eche  others  head  peece,  and  to 
rent  their  polrons  from  their  shoulders. 

NortVs  Pint.,  646  E. 
His  helmet  here  he  flings,  hiBpoulderru  there. 

nor.  Jriost.f  xxni,  106. 
His  pouldnm*  pinch  him,  and  be  cumbrous  thines. 

Drayton,  Dav.  and  Got.,  p.  1637. 

POLT  FOOT.  A  club  foot,  or  lame 
foot.  It  is  most  frequently  applied  to 
Vulcan. 

Anywhere  to  escape  thi8|)o2//oo/tfJ  philosopher,  old 
Smng  here  of  Lemnos  [i.  e.  Vulcan]. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  at  C,  vol.  v,  p.  427. 
Vnlcan  was  painted  curiously,  yet  with  a  poU-foot. 

Iflif's  Bupnues,  Dedic. 
Venus  was  content  to  take  the  bUckesmith  with  iiis 
powU/oot.  /WJ.,  K3. 

Polt-/oot  is  among  the  epithets   for 
Vulcan  in  Poole's  English  Parnassus. 

PCMANDER,  s.  A  ball,  or  other  form, 
composed  of,  or  filled  with,  perfumes, 
worn  in  the  pocket,  or  about  the  neck. 
The  following  receipt  for  making  one 
is  in  an  old  play : 

Yuur  only  way  to  make  a  good  pomander  is  this.  Take 
an  ounce  of  the  purest  i^irden  mould,  cleans'd  and 


steep'd  seven  days  in  change  of  motherless  rose-irater. 
Then  take  the  best  labdanum,  benjoin,  both  storaxes, 
ambergris,  civet,  and  musk.    Incorpornte  them  to- 

f ether,  and  work  them  into  what  form  you  please, 
his,  if  your  breath  be  not  too  valiant,  will  maxe  you 
smell  as  sweet  as  any  lady's  dog. 

Ltnffva,  ir,  8,  O.  PI.,  v,  p.  199. 

There  is  another,  but  very  similar 
receipt,  in  Markham's  English  House- 
wife.    It  is  this : 

Take  two  pennv  worth  of  labdanum,  two  penny  worth 
of  storax  liqaia,  one  penny  worth  of  calamus  aroma- 
ticns,  as  much  balme,  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fine  wax,  of  cloves  and  mace  two  penny  worth,  of 
nutmegs  eight  penny  worth,  and  of  musk  four 
graines ;  beat  r11  these  exceedingly  together,  till  they 
come  to  a  perfect  substance,  then  mould  it  in  any 
fashion  you  please,  and  dry  it.  F.  151. 

Pomander  h  mentioned  in  Autolycus's 
list  of  articles  sold  :  **  Ribbon,  glass, 
pomander,  brooch,  &c."  Winter* s 
Tale  iv,  3. 

As  when  she  from  the  water  came. 
Where  first  she  touch'd  the  mould. 

In  balls  the  people  made  the  same, 
Yotpdmander,  and  sold. 

Drayton,  Quest,  of  Cyntk.,  p.  688. 

Pomanders  were  often  used,  as  Dr. 
Grey  says  in  his  notes  on  Shakespeare, 
against  infection. 

Her  moes  most  sweet  and  rare, 
Against  infectious  damps  for  pdmander  to  wear. 

Polyolb.f  Song  iv,  p.  7S1. 
When  as  the  meanest  part  of  her 
Smells  like  the  maiden  pdmander,      Herriek,  p.  168. 

Usually  accented,  I  fancy,  as  in  these 
passages,  on  the  first  syllable.  Min- 
shew  derives  it  from  pomme  and  amber. 
But  a  pomander  was  sometimes  made 
of  silver,  in  which  case  its  office  was 
to  hold  perfumes;  and  probably  it 
was  perforated  with  small  holes  to  let 
out  the  scent.  Among  pieces  of  plate 
sold  in  1546,  we  find,  **  &  pomannder, 
weying  3  oz.  and  i,"  Cotes's  Hist, 
of  Reading,  p.  222.  By  a  metaphor 
not  much  to  be  expected,  a  book  of 
devotions  received  the  title  of  "  A  Po- 
mander  of  Prayers,"  1578.  See  Dib* 
din*s  Ames,  iv,  p.  145.  It  meant, 
doubtless,  a  sweet  savour  of  prayers. 
POME- WATER,  s.  A  species  of  apple 
called  mahis  carbonaria,  by  Coles. 

Ripe  as  a  pome-water,  who  now  haneeth  as  a  jewel  in 
the  ear  of  Ccelo,  the  sky.  Love*s  L.  L.,  iv,  3. 

Tis  de  sweetest  apple  in  de  worIA,  'tis  better  den  de 
pome-valer,  or  apple  John. 

Marlon's  Old  Fortunatus,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  19S. 

It  is  figured  in  Johnson's  Gerard,  but 
no  particular  description  of  it  given. 
fPOMMADA.     Pomatum. 

But  you  will  say  nnto  me.  Have  you  any  remedy  for 
it?    ics,  gentlemen,  1  have,  and  for  many  other 
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inconveniencffl :  I  hare  a  pommadA  to  m&ko  fair  the 
ikin ;  it  it  white  as  snow,  and  odoriferoaa  ai  balm 
or  musk.  Comical  History  ofFranacm,  1656. 

fPOMPIOUS.    For  pompous. 


Thna  in  this  pomrioui  manner,  beeing  placed  in  the 

{rooeasion  next  Lucifer  himaelfe,  Ihey  returned  to 
ell.  Gtmiu^s  Naees  both  from  Htwten  mnd  EM,  169S. 


PON,  9,y  for  pond.  Apparently  a  strange 
licence  ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
authorised,  by  the  cf  being  commonly 
lost  in  pronunciation. 

Near  to  the  foot  whereof  it  makes  a  little  pom. 
Which  in  aa  little  apace  converted  wood  to  atone. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  S.  xxviii,  p.  1197- 

Thus  Warner  xi%eB panned,  for  ponded, 
or  inclosed  in  ponds : 

The  citixena,  likeeofUMtf  pikes»  the  leasers  feed  the 
nrat.  Alb.  BnaL,  p.  ISS. 

fPONADO. 

To  make  a  ponado.— -The  quantity  yon  will  make  set 
on  in  a  poanet  of  fair  water,  when  it  boils,  put  a  mace 
in,  and  a  httle  piece  of  cinnamon,  and  a  uandful  of 
currana,  and  so  much  bread  as  you  think  meet,  so 
hoil  it,  and  season  it  with  salt,  sui^ar,  and  rosewater, 
and  so  serre  it.  J  True  OentUwomaiu  Delight. 

PONIARD,  9.  A  dagger,  or  small 
sword.  For  a  time  a  fashion  prevailed 
of  wearing  poniards,  or  dirks,  instead 
of  swords.     Poiffnard,  French. 

Out  with  your  bodkin, 
Tour  pocket  daeger,  vour  stiletto,  out  with  it. 
Or,  by  this  hand,  I'U  kill  you.    Such  as  you  are. 
Have  studied  the  undoing  of  poor  cutlers, 
And  made  all  manly  weapons  out  of  fashion : 
Yuu  carry  poniard*  to  murder  men. 
Yet  dare'not  wear  a  aword  to  guard  your  honour. 

B.  and  Fl.  Custom  of  Country,  ii,  1. 

Afterwards,  the  coxcomb  having  been 
well  beaten^  his  antagonist  says, 

Aa  you  like  this. 
Ton  may  acain  nrefer  complaints  against  me 
To  my  uncle  ano  my  mother,  and  then  think 
To  make  it  good  with  a  poniard. 

On  which  the  sufferer  exclaims, 

I  am  paid 
For  being  of  the  faahion.  Ibid. 

PONKE.  A  false  reading,  instead  of 
Pouke,  for  Puck,  a  merry  fairy.     See 

POUKE. 

tPONTACK.     A  sort  of  wine. 

Wine  in  abundance,—!  drank  none  but  sadc, 
But  all  yon  men  did  ply  it  with  pontaci. 

Ovid  Traveslie,  1681,  p.  18. 

fPOORE  AND  RICH.  An  old  game, 
mentioned  by  Taylor  the  water-poet 
in  the  following  lines : 

At  novum,  mumchance,  mischance,  (chuse  ye  which) 
At  one  and  thirty,  or  at  poore  and  rick. 

POOR  JOHN.  A  coarse  kind  of  fish, 
salted  and  dried.  The  fish  itself  is 
called  also  hake.  It  is  said  to 
resemble  ling.  LovelPs  AnimaU, 
p.  233.  Mr.  Malone  said  that  it 
was  called  pauvre  gens,  in  French ; 
perhaps  rather  pauvre  Jean,  for  the 
other  wou?d  reqaire  pauvres. 


I  would  not  he  of  one  [a  religion]  that  should 

mand  me 

To  feed  upon  poor-John,  when  I  see  pheasants 
And  partridges  on  the  table.   Masting.  Beneyado,  i,  1. 
Or  live,  like  a  Carthusian,  on  poor  John. 

Ibid.,  Guardian,  ii.  1. 
Tis  well  thou  art  not  fish ;  if  thou  hadat,  thou  hadst 

been  poor-John.  Bom.  and  Jul.,  i,  1. 

It  was  of  course  very  cheap  fare : 


But  anddenlvthou  grewst  so  miscrabie, 

— friends  to  thee  nnwelcomd 

i  apple-pyes  are  all  our  U 

Baringt 
The  steward  provided  two  tables  for  uielr  dinners: 


We  thv  old  friends  to  thee  nnwelcomd  are, 
Poor-John  and  apple-pyea  are  all  our  fare. 


Baringt.  Bp.,  ii,  50. 


for  those  that  came  upon  request,  powdcrd  beefe,  and 

that  came  for  hyn* ,  v 
7oAfi,  and  apple-pyea.  IHd.,  life  of  B.  Godu 


perhaps  venson ;  for  thote 


came  for  hyn* ,  yore 
ynn. 

fPOPELET.      **A  puppet,    or    young 
wench.*'  Duntoh's  Ladies  Dictionary. 

POPERIN,  or  POPPERIN.  The  name 
of  a  sort  of  pear,  first  brought  from 
Poperingues,  in  Flanders;  hence  called 
Popering.  Henry  YIII  gave  this 
living  to  Leland,  the  antiquary,  who 
probably  introduced  that  pear  into 
England,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  observed. 
In  the  quarto  edition  of  Romeo  aud 
Juliet  was  a  passage,  afterwards  very 
properly  omitted,  containing  a  foolish 
and  coarse  quibble  upon  the  name. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  bad  pear : 

I  requested  him  to  pull  me 
A  Katherine  pear,  and  had  1  npt  look'd  to  him. 
He  would  have  mistook  and  given  me  a  Poppnin. 

Woman  Merer  texed. 

It  seems  that  there  is  much  attempt 
at  wit  on  this  pear,  in  some  old 
dramas ;  but  such  as  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  repeat,  or  attempt  explain- 
ing. 
POPINJAY,  *.  A  parrot;  from  the 
Spanish  papagayo, 

1^  be  so  pctter'd  with  a  popinjay.       1  Hen.  IF,  i,  S. 
Or  like  the  mixture  nature  dolhe  display. 
Upon  the  quaint  wings  of  the  popinjay. 

Brovne,  Past.,  ii,  p.  65. 
■But  if  a|)opii>;ajr8peake,  ahe  doth  it- by  imitation  of 
man's  voyce,  artificially  and  not  naturally. 

Putteniam,  p.  iUL 

Hence  popinjay  green  feathers. 
Malcont.,  O.  PL,  iv,  56. 

Young  popityayi  learn  quickly  to  speak. 

Jseh.  Seholem.,  p.  S6. 

In  the  following  passage    I    should 
suppose  it  to  be  a  stufied  bird,  or 
some  kind  of  mark  set  op  to  be  shot     ' 
at.     Stowe  mentions  a  place. 

Since  letten  to  the  croasebow  makers,  wherein  they 
used  to  shoot  for  gamea  at  the  popingey. 

Stowe'i  Land.,  p.  138. 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  a  passage,  in 
which  a  distinction  is  made  between 
di  parrot,  and  a  popinjay  ;  but  what- 
ever the  author  quoted  might  imagine. 
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the  derivatioD,  and  Bome  of  the  above 
passages,  seem  to  fix  it;  unless  we 
suppose  the  popinjay  some  particular 
species  of  parrot. 

iAnd  pyping  still  he  ipeut  the  day. 
So  menr  as  the  popingay. 

J>rayton*s  Skef  herd's  GarUmd,  1698. 

fPOPPET.     An  old  form  of  puppet. 

Her  cardyng,  her  dycynf^,  dayly  and  nyghtlye. 
Where  fyndye  more  mlcehod' then  there?  notlyghtly, 
Wyth  lyeng  and  iweryng  by  no  poppetn^ 
Bat  teryng  God  in  a  thowsand  gobbetes. 

Flay  of  Wit  and  Seienee. 
The  fifth  and  lixth  were  Somerset  and  his  countess. 
At  her  arraignment,  all  the  letters  Uiat  passed  betwixt 
Porman  and  she,  were  read  in  open  oonrt,  and  the 
waxen  and  brazen  poppets  were  made  visible,  dandne 
np  and  down  from  luuid  to  hand,  which  disco?erea 
the  loliy  of  her  actions.  Wilson's  James  I. 

fPOPPLE.     The  poplar-tree. 

So  dooth  also  the  yew  tree,  which  hrooketh  a  light 
and  barren  soyle :  the  walnut  tree  likewise  in  mesne 
ground  beiog  hot,  and  the  elme  a  sandy  earth,  the 
aape,  the  popple,  the  alder,  the  able  trees  moyst  ground 
the  oake  most  kindes  of  ground. 

riorden's  Suneiort  Dialogue. 

PORC-PISCE,  for  porpoise,  9,  Accord- 
ing to  the  true  etymology  of  it,  qu. 
hog-fish. 

TV.  Why,  sir,  she  talks  ten  times  worse  in  her  sleep. 
M.  How!  CI.  JDo  yon  not  know  that,  sirP  never 
ceases  all  night.    Tr.  And  snores  like  a  pore-ynsce. 

B.  Jon$.  Spie.,  iv,  i. 

Corrupted  also  to  parc-esptc, 
tPOREBLIND.     Purblind,  or  shortr 
sighted. 

Pore-hlindSt  loscus. 

WitkaW  DietioHorie,  ed.  1608,  p.  800. 
Thy  greatnea  here  Um  pore-blind  world  may  see. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

f  PORTCLUSE.    A  portcullis. 

Cataracta,  Liv.  Yectea  portamm  cancellatee,  porta- 
mm  fores  adversns  hostilem  impetum  peuduln. ...  La 
hersc  ou  le  gril  d'une'  porte  de  la  ville.  Aport-eluse, 
or  percnllice.  NomeneuUor,  1585. 

There  were  also,  who  setting  in  hand  to  breake  the 
yron  fjort-elusest  were  soone  fired  away,  or  killed  wiUt 
mightie  stones  from  the  wals. 

Ammianms  MareeUinnt,  1609. 

PORPENTINE,  9.  One  of  the  names 
for  the  animal  now  called  a  porcupine. 
Topsell  has  it  porctupine.    Hist.  An, 

like  qmlls  upon  the  f^tftU  porpentine. 

Haml.,  i,  6,  orig.  edition. 
Lions— together  with  leopards,  lmxe»,3MdporpeHtiHes, 
have  been  kept  in  that  part  of  the  Tower  which  is 
called  the  Lion's  Tower.  HowelPs  Londinopolis,  p.  34. 
Claudiane  the  poete  sayth,  that  nature  geve  example 
of  shootinge  first  by  llie  porpentine,  which  shoote  bis 
pridtea,  and  will  hitte  anye  thinge  that  fightes  with  it 

Asch.  Toxoph.t  p.  18,  repr. 

It  is  unnecessary,  I  presume,  at  this 
day  to  expose  the  error  which  so  long 
prevailed,  that  the  porcupine  can  dart 
his  quills.  They  are  easily  detached, 
very  sharp,  and  slightly  barbed,  and 
may  stick  to  a  person's  leg,  when  he 
is  not  aware  that  he  is  near  enough 
to  touch  them. 


PORT,  9.    State,  attendance. 

In  Alhanie  the  quondam  king,  at  eldest  daughter*! 

court, 
Was  settled  scarce,  when  she  repines,  and  lessens 

still  his  port.  Warner,  Alb.  Bngl.,  p.  65. 

Tlion  shalt  be  master.  Tranio,  in  my  stead ; 
Keep  house,  and  port^  and  servants  as  I  should. 

Tom.  ofSkr.^  i.  1. 

This  is  probably  the  sense  intended 
in  the  following  passage;  a  pretty 
attendance : 

Well,  madam,  yeVe  e'en  as  pretty  a jMr/  of  pensioners. 

To  which  the  lady  answers, 

Yain-glory  would  seek  more  and  handsomer. 

B.  and  Fl.,  i,  3. 

Hence  pwrtly  in  the  sense  of  stately. 
To  PORT,  V.     To  carry  in  a  solemn 
manner ;  a  military  term. 

Porting  the  ensigns  of  united  two. 

Both  crowns  and  kingdoms,  in  their  either  hand. 

B.  Jons.  Btiithal.t  vol.  vii,  p.  8. 

Milton  has  used  it : 

Sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears.  Fair.  Lost,  iv,  078. 

PORTAGE,  9.     Port,  or  port-hole. 

Lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect. 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head 
Like  the  brass  cannon.  Hen.  F,  iii,  1. 

PORTAGUE,  PORTEGUB,  PORTI- 
GUE,  «.  A  Portuguese  gold  coin, 
worth,  according  to  some,  about 
41.  lOs,,  according  to  others  only 
3/.  10«.  It  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times pronounced  as  three  syllables, 
port-a-ffue. 

Hold,  Bagot,  there's  a  portague  to  drink. 

Sir  John  OldcastU,  i,  3. 
Where  he  was  wont  to  g^ve  me  scores  of  crowns, 
Doth  he  now  foist  me  with  a  portague.  Ibid. 

Mr.  Malone's  attempt  to  change  the 
reading  to  eardecu  is  quite  unneces- 
sary :  the  fall  from  scores  of  crowns^ 
to  less  than  one  score,  was  sufficient 
ground  of  complaint.  See  Suppl.  to 
Sh.,  vol.  ii,  384. 

An  egge  is  eaten  at  one  snp,  and  a  portague  lost  at 

Lyly's  Mydas,  ii,  8. 


one  cast 


F.  No  gold  about  thee  ? 


D.  Tea,  I've  h  portague  I  have  kept  this  half  year. 

^.  Jons.  Alek.,  act  i. 
Whear  lords  and  great  men  have  been  disposed  to 

Elay  deepe  play,  and  not  having  mony  about  them, 
ave  cut  cardes  insteede  of  cowuters,  with  assew- 
rawnce  (on  theyr  honors)  to  pay  for  every  pecce  of 
carde  so  lost  a  portegue. 

Harington  on  Playe,  vol.  i,  p.  807,  ed.  Park. 

For  portiffuSy  see  in  Pestle. 

PORTAL.    See  Poetessb. 

PORTANCE,  s»    Carriage,  manner,  de- 
portment. 

But  your  loves. 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  porlanee. 

Coriai  li,  3. 
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Bnt,  for  fai  court  pkjporlaumc*  be  perceiv'd. 

And  gallant  ihew  to  be  in  Kieatett  gree, 

EftMnoet  to  ooozt  h«  cast  V  adraBM  hii  fini  degree. 

And  again  in  St.  21. 

Before  them  all  a  goodlie  ladie  came. 

In  statelT  portmitee  like  Jovo'a  braine-bonie  danCi 

To  wit,  tiiat  Tirgin  qneen,  the  fair  Elixe. 

Bigint's  Emgl.  EUzm,  p.  780. 

It  is  introduced  in  Othello,  from  the 
old  ediUoDs : 

Of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  fortmua  in  my  trarel'a  hiatory.         Act  1,  le.  3. 

The  fourth  folio  reads,  "traveller's 
history."     Other  editions. 

And  with  it  all  my  tra?era  hiatory. 

PORTASSE.  See  Pobtessb, 
PORT-CANNON,  #.  A  sort  of  orna- 
ment for  the  knees,  resemhling  stiff 
boot-tops,  or  the  holsters  for  pistols ; 
called  also  eanniont.  See  Cotgrave, 
and  other  old  Dictionaries.  Bishop 
Wilkins  calls  them  **  Canons  of 
breeches,  &c.,*'  and  defines  them 
"hollow  cylinders."  Real  Char, 
Alphab,  Diet.  They  were  of  French 
invention,  and  called  by  them  canons. 
The  French  Dictionaries  say, "  Canon 
•—-ornament  attach^  au  bas  de  la 
culotte;"  bat  the  modem  editions 
add,  '*  cet  ornament  est  hors  d  usage." 
The  excess  of  this  fashion  is  thought 
to  have  been  laughed  down  by  Moliere. 

And  aa  the  French  we  conqoer'd  onoe. 
Now  give  na  lawa  for  pantaloona, 
The  length  of  breechea,  and  the  gather*, 
Port-eaniuntt  peiiwiga,  and  feathers. 

The  same  author  says  of  "  the  huffing 
courtier,"  that, 

Hia  gamitnre  is  the  aance  to  hia  doatha,  and  he  walks 
in  his  f0r<-«ai>NOiu,  like  one  that  stalks  in  long  grass. 

OfHuine  Bewuins,  ii,  83. 

1X)RTCULLIS.  An  English  coin,  with 
that  figure  stamped  on  the  reverse. 
Such  were  struck  early  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Pinkerton  calls  them 
"the  portcullis  coins  of  Elizabeth, 
issued  in  rivalship  of  the  Spanish 
king. — ^They  are  of  different  sizes 
from  the  crown  downwards,  and  are 
easily  distinguished  by  the  portcullis 
on  the  reverse."  Pinkerton  on  Coins, 
ii,  86,  2d  edit. 

It  comes  well,  for  I  had  not  so  much  aa  Uie  least 
portcuUice  of  coyn  before. 

B.  Jons,  Bttry  Man  out  o/H^  iii,  6. 

fPORTER.    A  lever. 

A  leaver  or  porler  to  lift  timber  or  other  things  with, 
palan^.  Withah'  Dietionarie,  cd.  1608,  p.  133. 

PORTERS-LODGE.    The  usual  place 


of  summary  pnnishment  for  the 
servants  and  dependants  of  the  great, 
while  they  claimed  and  ezermed  the 
privilege  of  inflicting  corporal  chas- 
tisement. 

I  am  now 
Fit  company  only  for  pagea  and  fooi-boya» 
That  have  pemsed  ^  porttr's-lodc*. 

I  mnat  be  plain : 
Art  thon  aearce  m^nnmitf^l  from  the  porUr't  lodg; 
And  yet  sworn  serrant  to  the  pantofle, 
And  dar'at  thou  dream  of  marriage  f 

7i.,  Hew  Way  to  Pa»,  ^  i,  1. 
Ill  hold  my  purpoae  though  I  be  kept  ba^ 
And  Tenture  laaniag  at  ihteftorttr^i-lodga. 

Bejfw.  Ko$al  Dag,  4^^  Ane.  Dr.,  vi,  845. 

So  also  Shirley,  quoted  by  Mr.  Gifford, 
on  the  first  example  : 

Bqpone,  begone,  I  aay^  there'aaporler'f  lodga  elac^ 

where 
Tou  may  hare  due  ehastiaement.     GraUful  Stntnt 

It  is  also  alluded  to  here : 

And  thai,  until 
Ton  are  again  reform'd,  and  erown  new  men. 
Yon  ne'er  presume  to  name  toe  oourt»  or  prcat 
Into  the  porttr't'lodge^  bnt  for  a  penance^ 
To  be  diaeiplin'd  for  your  roguery. 

B.  and  Ft.  BUer  Bro.,  r,  1. 

And  in  the  Maid  of  the  MiJl,  v.  2. 
The  unconfessed,  but  not  doubted, 
author  of  Ken  il worth,  has  made  ex- 
cellent use  of  this  custom,  as  of  others. 

tl  am  sure  wee  be  not  faxn  from  Hearen  gates,  and 
if  S.  Peter  ahould  understand  of  your  abuse,  I  Imowo 
he  would  commit  yon  both  to  the  porter^s  todca. 

Oreemet  News  botkjrma  Eeaaat  amd  Hell,  1S93. 

PORTESALE.  An  auction ;  originally, 
perhaps,  a  sale  made  in  a  port. 

when  Sylla  had  taken  the  dtie  of  Boom,  be  made 
portesale  of  the  goods  of  them  whom  he  had  put  to 
death.  North's  Plmi.,  600,  C. 

*' Auctio— Open  sale,  or  portsale  of 

private    goods."       I^omasii   Diet,, 

1619,  in  voc. 

Also  the  goods  to  be  cheapened  or 

sold: 

Shewing  foorthe  themselves  to  the  portsals  of  erery 
cheapener,  that  list  demnunde  the  pryce. 

PaUue  qfPlM.,  rol  ii,  X  6  b. 

Coles,  and  others,  render  it  venditio 
in  portu, 

I  have  repayred  and  rj^fid  the  ahip  of  knowledge, 
and  have  hovsed  up  the  sayles  of  good  fortune,  that 
she  may  safely  passe  aboute  and  through  all  partes 
of  this  noble  rttlme,  and  there  make  port-saU  of  her 
wyshed  wares.  Caveat  for  Com.  C«r«.,  A  2  b. 

t  Vendre  pubhcquement,  et  k  Teueant.  To  make  open 
sale,  or  portsale :  to  sell  by  the  voyce  of  the  oommon 
crier,  for  who  gives  more.  Nomendator^  ISSS. 

PORTESSE,  PORTASSE,  PORTISE, 
PORTHOSE,  &c.  Breviary ;  a  port- 
able  book  of  prayers.  Very  variously 
spelt.  So  called  from  being  portable. 
In  Chaucer  it  is  portos.  See  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's  note  on  v.  13061,  of  that 
poet.      Ill  low  Latin  it  was  called 


POR 

portiforium, "  quod  foraa  facile  portari 
possit."     DuCange.     Partiuuses  hre 
prohibited  in  atat.  3  and  4  Edw.  VI. 
c.   10.     It  in  actually  derived  from 
porte-hors,  in  romance  French,  which 
18  explained  "  Br^viare,  livre  dYglise 
portatif,  k  Tusage  des  eccl^aiastiqiies." 
Roquefort.       Portehors  ia   a  literal 
tranalation  of  porii/orium,  from  par- 
tare-foras.       Portos,    or   port-Aose, 
therefore,  were  not  ao  remote  aa  they 
might    aeem    from    the    etymology. 
Porte-hors  ia  alao  in  Lacomhe,  Sappl. 
They  are  called  portals  in   1  Jac.  I, 
cap.  5,  where  it  ia  provided  that  no 
peraon  ahall  import,  print,  aell,  or 
buy,  any  popiah  primera,  &c.,  bre- 
viariea,  portals,  legenda,  &c. 

I'U  take  mjporiaee  forth,  and  wed  yon  here. 

And  in  hii  hand  hii  pttrteue  still  he  bare. 
That  much  wu  worne,  bat  therein  Jittle  redd. 

I  thank  God.  I  have  lived  well  thSe  mfiiy^jit'^  and 
never  knew  either  the  Old  or  New  TesUmeiiL  I  con- 
™)?«"  ^f  *»  mv  Borteiw  and  pontiflcaL 
The  Bithop  ofDunkeld,  in  Cook'i  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  voL  i,  p.  169. 
She  laughs  to  see  their  porlise*  to  fly, 
acMy  to  knoeke  out  one  another'g  brainc. 

A«  *t.^  •  !.<.   «  .     ^"^'  ^riost.^  xxvii,  26. 

At  tbe  nght  of  a  woman,  the  holiest  hermit's  portasse 
hja  falne  out  of  his  hands.  FUnio,  U  ¥rute*%.  171. 
Which  have  seene  no  more  Latine  than  that  ouelie 
Which  they  reade  in  their /«»•<<•««  and  missalis. 

Tindal,  Prol.  to  Genesis. 

See  Wordaw.   Bccl.  Biogr.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  237. 

Called  alao  portuas,  and  aaid  to  be 
corrupted  into  port-hose;  but  port- 
hose  ia  only  porte-hors.  SSkinner  has 
it  aa  port'hose,  and  aaya,  "  Vox  mirifica 
et  difficultatia  plena;"  but  we  now 
aee  the  reaaon  of  it.  Spelt  aometimea 
portaee,  and  even  Poetuse.  See  the 
latter. 

PORTINGALL,  or  -GALE.    A  Porta- 
gueae. 

The  Poriinoall  tncounters  them  unaliook, 

He  makes  his  lances  at  their  backs  come  out. 

„  .  ,         .  Fuitsh.  Lusiad,  II,  160. 

Doc  wee  not  see  the  noble  to  match  uitli  the  base. 

the  nch  with  the  poore,  the  Italian  oftentimes  with 

the  PortingaU.  EnpK.,  sign.  H  4  b. 

They  are  also  called  Portugals : 

When  first  they  forc'd  th*  industrious  Portugals 
from  their  pkntations  in  the  happy  islands. 
*T      J      ,  B.andH.SeaVoyage,v.\. 

tiaed  alao  aa  an  adjective,  Portugueae  : 

O  prcat  and  PortingaU  fidelitie, 
Pay'd  by  a  subject  to  his  prince !  what  more 
Perform  d  the  Persian  in  that  project  hi»h 
When  nose  and  face  he  caibouado'U  o'rc"  * 
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Which  made  the  great  Darius,  siglifng,  cry 
A  thousand  times,  (iiffriev'd  his  Lartsoire) 
His  brave  Zopyrus,  such  as  he  wus  once, 
He  d  rather  iiavethan  twenty  Babilons. 
T  ^       *     .1.         ,     ,  fansh.  Lus.,  Ill,  41 

1  quote  the  whole  atanza  for  the  aake 
of  tJie  aixth  line,  which  had  been 
omitted  by  the  printer,  but  ia  aupplied 
by  Sir  R.  Fanshaw'a  own  hand,  in  a 
copy  which  I  have, 
[uaed  alao  for  the  country.] 

tSpaine  can  report,  and  PortingaU  can  tell. 
Denmarke  and  Norway,  both  can  witnesse  well 
+PnDmijr  A  TVTrnx  Ti         *       Taylor's  fTorkes,  1630. 

tPORTMANTLE.     A  portmanteau. 

Finding  nothing  of  importance,  they  took  only  a  box, 
and  twoportmantlss,  witli  ail  that  was  in  them :  and 
were  about  to  carry  them  away. 

ffist.  ofPraneion,  1655. 

fPORT-PANE.  A  cloth  for  carrying 
bread  ao  aa  not  to  touch  it  with  the 
handa. 

A  oor^paiM- to  beare  bread  from  the  pantrie  to  the 
table  with,  linteum  panariura.  ^       "o  w  wio 

mtkals'  Dietionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  178. 

PORTUSE.  The  aame  aa  Poetbssb, 
&c.,  above  noticed. 

If  I  may  take  thee,  it  were  as  good  thou  wcare  deade. 
For  even  with  XhiAportuss  I  will  battre  thy  heade. 
^  JVw  Cust.,  0.  PI.,  i,  968. 

POSE,  *.  A  cold,  or  defluxion  from  the 
head,  the  medical  name  of  which  ia 
coryza^  under  which  word  Keraey 
thua  defineait:  "The;>oM,  the  falling 
down  of  a  aharp,  aalt,  and  thick 
humour,  out  of  the  head,  upon  the 
noatrila,  mouth,  lunga,"  &c. 

By  the  pose  in  thy  nose. 

And  the  gout  in  thy  toes.         B.  ^  Ft.  Chances,  v.  8. 
Me^g  yesterday  was  troubled  with  a  ^Mtf, 
Wluch  this  night  hardened,  sodders  up  her  nose. 

ff.  I  am  sure  he  had  no  diseases.       ^^"^^  ^'  *"' 
2).  A  little  rheum  or  pose,  lie  lacked  nothing 

But  a  liandkerchief.       Lyly,  Mother  Bomb.,  iv,  i. 

Grows 
The  ague,  cough,  the  pyony,  the  pose. 

Heywood,Dr.,luMe^, 

In  Polwhele'a  Corniah  vocabuhiry  it 
occura  aa  pavoze, 
POSNET,  s.     A  amall  pot,  or  akillet. 

Whether  it  will  endure  the  ordinary  fire,  which 
belongeth  to  chaflBng-dishes,  posnets,  and  such  other 
silver  vessels  ^^^^„ 

A  wlvaposnet  to  butter  eggs.  TatUr,  No.  246. 

The  old  dictionariea  have  it,  but  it 
doea  not  commonly  occur  in  authora. 
Perhapa  from  poeslon,  French ;  now 
made  poelon, 

+You  neede  not  doubt,  but  they  have  dosets  and 
studies  full  of  perfumes,  boxes,  drawers,  gally-pors. 
vm]\t,posnets,  pipkins,  ladels,  spoones,  plates,  phitters 
egge-shcUes  full  of  divers  oyles. 

.-«  ,.         ,  P'issengerofBenvenHto,'ieU. 

Tlnen  put  in  a  clean  posnet,  and  when  your  sirrap 
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iMp'ni  to  boil,  put  in  yoar  ponieciiro&  uid  let  it  boil 
•ofUy  3  or  4  koun  until  you  find  yoar  simip  thick 
enongh.  2Vm  04»tkwomMU  DHigktt  1076. 

POSSESS,  0.  To  mnke  master  of  in 
point  of  knowledge,  to  inform  pre- 
cisely ;  nearly  the  same  as  the  third 
aense  of  this  verb  in  Johnson,  but 
used  without  any  preposition. 

I  hare  po9$e$t*d  him,  my  moit  stay 
Can  be  bat  brief.  Mens,  for  Meat.,  ir,  I. 

Here  Johnson's  explanation  is,  "I 
have  made  him  clearly  and  strongly 
understand." 

Pouets  as,  potsiti  Vf ;  tell  oi  lomethiiig  of  him. 

She  ia  pouett      ^ 
What  itreamt  of  gold  yoa  flow  in. 

City  Match,  0.  PL.  iz,  S67. 

With  a  preposition,  as  **  possess  us 
of,"  or  *'with,"  such  a  thing,  it  is 
more  common.  See  0.  PL,  xi,  309. 
POSSET,  9.  A  drink  composed  of  hot 
milk,  curdled  by  some  strong  infusion, 
which  was  much  in  favour  with  our 
ancestors,  both  as  luxury  and  medi- 
cine. All  the  guards  that  attended 
the  king,  in  Macbeth,  seem  to  have 
had  their  possets : 

1  kare^lnigg'u  their  <f)oiMfo.  11, 9. 

In  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady,  Wilford, 
and  the  mistress  of  his  sister,  take  a 
posset  on  the  stage  before  they  retire 
to  rest. 

Shakespeare  has  boldly  made  a  verb 
of  it: 

And  with  a  ladden  vigoar  it  doth  potset 

And  card,  like  eaecr  droppings  inUt  milk. 

The  iliin  and  wholesome  blood.  Haml.,  1,  6. 

It  was  a  treat  usually  prepared  for  a 
bridesroora : 

I  have  bespoke  a  po$set,  somebody 
Shall  give  me  thanks  for  't. 

B.  amd  Ft.  Han.  Mam't  F.,  t,  1. 

See  Johnson. 

t  AU  that  happy  is,  betide 
Both  the  bnaegroom  and  the  bride, 
May  their  daycs  be  all  of  bliss. 
Each  as  fall  of  jov  as  this; 
And  when  the  cake  and  posset  come 
With  sammons  to  Elysium, 
The  God  of  Love  convey  them  to  their  rest. 

BpithalamiHM,  Poems,  by  M.  Sievmson,  1666. 

POST,  *.     Haste,  speed. 

The  mayor  towards  Gaildhall  hies  him  in  all  fM»/. 

Rick.  Ill,  isi^t. 
Ambition,  still  on  horseback,  comes  in  poast. 
And  seemes  with  greater  glory  to  appeare. 

Aw.  Civ.  Wart.,  vii,  62. 
And  broaght  him  anto  Yorke,  in  allmaine  po€Ut. 

Ibtd.,  viii,  26. 
For  she  went  down  to  Cornwall  strayi^t  in  pott, 
And  caased  all  her  father's  men  to  nse. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  88. 

POST  AND  PAIR.  A  game  on  the 
cards,  played  with  three  cards  each, 


wherein  much  depended  on  vyingy  or 
betting  on  the  goodness  of  your  own 
hand.  It  is  clear,  from  the  intima- 
tions in  the  examples,  that  a  pair- 
royal  of  aces  was  the  best  hand,  and 
next  any  other  three  cards,  according 
to  their  order :  kings,  queens,  knaves, 
&c.,  descending.  If  there  were  no 
threes,  the  highest  pairs  mieht  win  ; 
or  also  the  highest  game  in  three 
cards.  It  would  in  these  points 
much  resemble  the  modem  game  of 
commerce.  This  game  was  thus  per- 
sonified by  Ben  Jonson,  in  a  masque : 

Pott  and  pair,  with  a  pair-royal  of  aces  in  his  hat ;  his 
garments  all  done  over  with  pairs  and  pars;  his  sqaire 
carrying  a  box,  cards,  and  connters. 

Ckrittmat,  a  Maiq.,  toL  li,  p.  8. 

It  is  characterized  elsewhere  by  the 
same  author,  as  a  frugal  game : 

Let  *em  embrace  more  frngal  pastimes.    Why  shoaM 
not  the  thrifty  and  right  worstiipfnl  gameof  fNtf/  and 
pair  content  them ;  or  the  wittv  invention  m  noddia 
lor  connters.    Matque  of  Love  Restored,  voL  t,  p.  406. 
If  yoa  cannot  agree  npon  the  game — to  pott  and 
pair. 
W.  We  shall  be  soonest  pairs ;  and  my  eood  boat. 
When  he  comes  late,  he  mnst  kiss  tne  post. 

Woman  UlUd,  O.  PL.  vii,  996. 

See  Pur,  and  Pair-royal. 
POSTS,  painted  and  ornamented,  were 
usually  set  up  at  the  doors  of  sheriffs, 
and  other  magistrates,  on  which  the 
royal  proclamations  were  fixed. 

He  says  he*ll  stand  at  your  door  like  a  tktr^tpoti. 

Tweff.lf.,i,i. 
How  long  shonld  I  be,  ere  I  shoald  oat  off 
To  the  lord  chancelloi^s  tombe,  or  tne  skriu^spostt. 

B.  Jons.  B9.  M.  out  ofH.,  iii,  9. 
I  hope  my  acquaintance  goes  in  chains  of  gold  three 
and  iifty  times  doable— the  vof^  of  bis  gate  are  a 
painting  too.  Hon.  Wk.,  O.  PL,  iii,  SOS. 

A  pair  of  soch  brothers  were  fitter  for  posit  without 
doors,  indeed,  to  make  a  shew  at  a  new  magistrates 
gate,  than  to  be  nsed  in  a  woman's  chamber. 

WtdoK,  0.  PL,  zii.  SSS. 
His  discourse  [an  alderman's]  is  commonly  the  annals 
of  his  mayoralty,  and  what  good  government  there 
was  in  the  days  of  his  gold  chain,  thouffk  the  door 


Whose  Sonne  more  justly  of  his  gentry  bcM^ 
Thnn  who  were  borne  at ' 
And  had  some  trauntiug 


pottt  were  the  only  things  that  snflered  rdrormation 

Barie't  Micr.,  Char.  6. 
^  or  nis  gentry  boasts, 
two  ^ita  painted  pottet, 
merchant  to  his  syre. 

HaU,  Sat.  IV,  2. 

These  were  usually  new-painted,  on 
entering  into  office,  as  appears  in  the 
second  of  the  above  quotations,  and 
here  also : 

Hy  lord  mai<flr's  pottt  must  needs  be  trimmed  against 
he  takes  his  oath.    To  the  Painters,  OtoWt  AUn,,  p.  59. 

fPOSTHUME.  Bom  or  published  after 
the  death  of  the  father  or  author, 
posthumous.  In  the  first  of  these 
examples  it  i&  used  as  a  subatantive. 
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0  pittie  OS,  for  our  deer  pnrent'i  sake, 
\Vlio  honour'd  thee,  bolh  in  his  life  and  death. 
And  to  thy  guard  hii  posthnmes  did  bequeath. 

J>»BarUi. 
Lutzcnfield,  where  he 
Gain'd  after  death  ^^tkume  rictory. 

Carew'i  Poewu,  1651. 
We  hope  you  will  not  imagine  here  i«  a  Hne  but  what 
Wits  the  author's  own :  for,  thoneh  this  be  a  poslhunu 
edition,  here  is  no  false  codiciU,  begotten  after  the 
fnther  was  buried.  Cartwright^a  Fonna,  1651. 

Postkume,  I.  a  child  bom  after  the  lathers  death. 

DuHtou's  LaduM'  IHelionaty. 

fPOST-KNlGHT.  In  the  first  example, 
is  oDly  another  phrase  for  a  Knight 
OF  THE  POST,  which  866.  In  the 
second  it  appears  to  mean  one  who 
carried  the  post. 

The  post  knight  that  will  sweare  away  his  ioale. 
Though  for  the  same  the  law  his  eares  doe  powle. 

Taylor^s  Workea,  1680. 
And  therefore,  as  Jores  friendship  thou  doat  tender. 
To  safe  anivall  see  thou  dost  him  render. 
Whilst  May'es  Sonne  his  message  thus  did  tell, 
A  funr,  like  tL^oti-knighi,  came  from  heU; 
And  from  th'  mfemall  kins  of  blacke  Avemns, 
These  words  he  utter'd  (which  doe  much  oancem  us). 

Ibid. 

fTo  POSTPOSB.  To  esteem  less  than 
another,  to  despise. 

Which  appeares  most  towards  them  who  lay  down 
their  lives,  and  postpote  all  worldly  things  for  the 
preservation  of  their  consciences. 

HowelVa  Familiar  Utten,  1650. 

\To  POSTURE.  To  picture,  to  repre- 
sent. 

Those  peeces  we  esteem  most  rare. 
Which  in  night  shadows  9o#/«r*i(  are. 

Hov>M*i  Familiar  Letter*,  1650. 

tPOT. 

A  po/made  in  the  mouth  with  one  finger,  as  children 
use  to  doe.        WitAaW  Dietionarie,  ecL  1608,  p.  864. 

POT-BIRDS  appear  in  the  stage  direc- 
tion  to  the  Pilgrim,  act  v,  se.  4; 
which  I  can  only  conjecture  to  mean 
the  sound  of  birds,  imitated  by  a  pot 
of  water,  and  a  quill.  The  first 
direction  '  is  "  Musick  and  birds." 
They  then  talk  about  the  singing  of 
the  birds,  and  the  margin  says  again, 
"Musick  and  pot-birds^ 

P0TAR60.  Sometimes  written  for 
BoTARGO,  which  see. 

POTATOES.  It  is  curious  enough  to 
see  that  excellent  root,  which  now 
forms  a  regular  part  of  the  daily 
nutriment  of  almost  every  individual, 
and  is  the  chief  or  entire  support  of 
multitudes  in  Ireland,  spoken  of  con- 
tinually, as  having  some  powerful 
effect  upon  the  human  frame,  in  ex- 
citing the  desires  and  passions.  Yet 
this  is  the  case  in  all  the  writings 
contemporary  with  Shakespeare. 
Thus  Falstaff: 


Let  the  skv  rain  potatoes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune 
of  Grecnsleeves ;  hail  kissing  comfits,  and  snow 
eringoes ;  let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation. 

Meny  W.  JT.,  v,  6. 

See  the  abundant,  or  rather  super- 
•  abundant,  notes  of  the  commentators, 
on  this,  and  similar  passages.  The 
subject  is  not  worth  pursuing;  but 
if  any  person  wishes  for  more  illus- 
tration, they  may  consult,  B.  &  Fl. 
Elder  Bro.,  iv,  4  ;  Ben  Jons.  Cyn- 
thia's Revels,  ii,  2 ;  Massinger,  New 
Way  to  Pay,  &c.,  ii,  2 ;  O.  PI.,  iii, 
323,  iv,  427,  &c.  The  medical 
writers  of  the  times  countenanced 
this  fancy.  See  also  Harington'a 
Epigrams,  B.  iii,  33. 
To  POTCH,  or  POCHE.  To  thrust  at 
^ith  a  pointed  instrument;  derived 
by  Johnson  from  the  French:  but 
perhaps  more  nearly  allied  to  poke. 
Kersey  marks  it  as  a  North-country 
word. 

Mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in't  it  had,  for  where 
I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force, 
True  sword  to  sword,  VWpotek  at  him  some  way 
Or  wrath  or  craft  may  get  him.  CorioLt  i,  10. 

Tlicy  use  to  pocke  them  with  an  instrument  some- 
whai  like  a  salmon-speare.       Carev^s  Comw.,  p.  81. 

fPOTCH'D  EGGS.  What  we  now  call 
poached  eggs. 

POTED,  part.  I  have  seen  only  in  the 
following  instance,  and  do  not  ex- 
actly know  its  meaning. 

He  keepes  a  starcht  gate,  weares  a  formaU  raiTi^ 
A  nosegay,  set  face,  and  k  poled  cuffe. 

Hegw.  Brit,  Zhv^iv,  60. 

See  Puritan. 
POTENT,  «.,  for  potentate. 

Cry  harock,  kings  1  back  to  the  stained  Add  f 
You  tx^vaX  potentSy  fiery-kindled  spirits  I 

K.  Joknt  fi,  8. 

It  seems  to  be  Scotch,  by  the  example 
which  Mr.  Steevens  gives  in  the  note ; 
but  it  is  not  in  Jamieson. 
fPOTGUN.    A  pop-gun. 

Sclopus  vocari  potest  et  tubnlus  h  sambndno  Mpm, 
QUO  pueri  elisa  glande  stuppea  strepitum  acnt. 
ttj^tr^pw-  A-PolgunnuAe  of  an  eldenie  sticke,or 
hollow  quill,  wnereout  boyes  ihoote  chawen  paper. 

Nommelator,  1686. 

Also,  a  name  for  a  short  wide  cannon, 
formed  like  a  pot. 

Daggs,  handgoons,  hakes,  hagbosaen,  cnlTerini, 

slings, 
PotgooHSt  sakirs,  caonons,  double  and  demfe. 

Hegvooo^s  Spider  and  FUt,  1666u 

That  his  stem  ignorance  ana  pride 

Might  be  the  better  fortify'd, 

Beneath  his  noee.  in  mighty  state, 

A  brace  of  mortal  engines  sate. 

Such  dreadful  pot-guns  of  correction, 

That  threatened  nothing  but  destmetioD. 

Mudibra*  Bedivip.,  p«rt  U,  1707. 
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fPOTHANGLE.    More  nsually  called 
a  pot-banger. 

Cbmacter,  instrumentDin  in  gradus  icansile,  de  quo 
altcna  et  lebctes  snipendimus.  KAif^Jtriip.  Cre- 
viliere.    Tht  pot  hMngeri.  HommcUtor. 

Item,  a  fryeng  panne  and  a  peyre  of  polhoMgUs  iold 
(o  Uie  aeyd  Scudauour. 

Itwentory  qf  Goods,  80  Em.  nil. 
Item,  one  potUngles,  pnee  g  ^. 

ir55.  Slntford-OH-Aww,  1614. 

fPOT-LEACH.    A  drunkard. 

With  hollow  eyea.  and  with  the  palsie  shakiog. 
And  |;outy  lega  witli  too  much  Hoaor  taking. 
This  valiant  pot-learh,  that  apon  his  kueea 
lias  drunke  a  thousand  potUea  np-se-freese. 

Taylor's  Worket,ieSO. 

fPOT-PUNISHMENT.  Forcing  one 
another  to  drink. 

But  these  base  fellowes  I  leare  in  their  ale-houses,  to 
iake  pol-punishwuut  of  each  other  once  a  day,  till  &r. 

Lomatius  on  PmutiHg,  1598. 

fPOT-QUARRELS.  Drunk  en  Bquabbles. 

Jre.  Faith,  landlord.  Mol.  I'd  have  smom  thou 
badst  bin  of  a  better  nature,  than  to  remember  fo/- 
quarreU.  By  my  troth  I  should  ha\e  kick'd  my 
lather  in  that  humour.  _     ^^       ,^,, 

CartwrighVs  Boyatt  Sitae,  1651. 

POTSHARE,  *.  The  same  aa  poUhard, 
a  fragment  of  a  broken  pot. 

They  hcw'd  their  hclmcs,  and  plates  asunder  brake. 
As  tiiey  had  potskares  been.      Spens.  F.  Q.,  Yl,  i,  S?. 

fPOT-SHOT.  Drinking  to  excess.  This 
term  occurs  in  the  Workes  of  Taylor 
the  Water-Poet,  1630. 

Tlius  many  a  gaMant  that  dares  stab  and  swagger, 
And  'gainst  a  justice  lift  his  fist  or  dageer : 
And  being  mad  perhaps,  and  hot  pot'Skot, 
A  crazed  crowue  or  broken  pate  hath  got. 

fPOT-SURE.  Confident;  literally, 
having  drunk  enough  to  make  him 
bold. 

"When  theM  rough  gods  beheld  him  thus  ieenre. 

And  arm'd  against  them  Hke  a  mm  ootsurSt 

They  stint  vain  sturms.   Legend  of  Capt.  Jones,  16B9. 

To  POTT,  V,,  the  same  as  to  cap,  verses ; 
that  is,  to  produce  one  Latin  verse, 
on  demand,  which  shall  begin  with 
the  same  letter  that  ends  a  yerse 
before  repeated. 

The  boies  of  divers  achooles  did  cap  or  potts  Tenea, 
and  contend  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

Slow^s  Survey  (1699),  p.  68. 

I  have  not  found  the  word  elsewhere. 
POTTLE,  s.  The  measure  of  two  quarts. 
I  presume  the  pottles  for  strawberries 
originally  held  that  quantity.  Alas, 
how  changed  I 

Now,  my  sick  fool,  Boderigo, 
Whom  love  hath  tum'd  almost  the  wrong  tide  out- 

ward. 
To  Besdemona  hath  to-night  carouz'd 
Potations  poUU  deep.  Olketlo,  ii,  8. 

She  [a  bawd]  hath  only  this  one  shew  of  temperance, 
that  let  a  gentleman  send  for  tenne  pottles  of  wine  in 
her  house,  hec  shall  have  bnt  ten  quarts;  and  if  hee 
want  it  that  way,  let  liim  pay  for't,  and  take  it  out  in 
stew'd  prunes.  Overbnry's  Char.,  K  1  b. 

It  is  sometimes  used   for   drinking- 


vessel,  without  reference  to  the  mea- 
sure. 

Hence  also, 
POTTLE-DRAUGHTS.    The  Uking  off 
that  quantity  at  once. 

IshallbegUd 
To  give  thank*  for  you,  sir,  in  pottU-droMgitt. 

*  of  PI.,  C«/f  Iro/cA,  iii,  S. 

Our  Minerals  had  been 
Bewail'd  in  pottU-draugkts.  Ibid. 

See  vol.  ix,  p.  338. 
'\To  POUCH.    To  close  up  in  a  pouch 
or  case. 

Come  brine  your  waxAponeVd  in  his  leathern  shrine. 
^  QnarUs^s  EwMams. 

tPOUCHRINGS. 

Broomet  for  old  shooesi  pouehrvus,  hootei   and 
buskingi.  Songs  qf  the  London  rrentieeSt  p.  168. 

POURE,  «.  A  fiend.  The  same  aa 
Fuck,  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  supposed 
to  be  a  merry  and  mischievous  fairy. 
So,  without  doubt,  it  ought  to  be 
read,  as  Mr.  Todd  conjectures,  and 
not  ponke,  which  has  no  meaning. 
Mr.  Steevens  had  so  cited  before. 

Ne  let  the  pouke,  nor  other  evill  sprights, 
Ne  let  mischievous  witches  with  they'r  charmes, 
Ne  let  hob-Eoblins,  names  whose  sence  we  see  not, 
Fray  oa  with  things  that  be  not. 

'  Spens.  J^lkat.,Sl,^l,^' 

And,  that  they  may  perceive  the  heavens  frown. 
The  poukes  and  gobhns  pull  the  ooveiings  down. 

Scourge  ef  Fsnus,  1614. 

Skinner  explains  Chaucer's  "ne  none 
hell  jwwke,"  by  "  t. «.,  no  pug  of  hell, 
nullus  cacodsemon."  See  also  under 
Pug,  etym.  gen.  where  he  says  '*PugM 
etiam  dsemones  vocant,"  &c.  See 
Puck. 
POULDER,  *.,  or  POWLDER.  Powder ; 
pouldre,  old  French. 

And  of  the  pouldsr  plot  they  will  talk  yet. 

B.Jons. 
For  like  as  a  match  doth  lie  and  smoulder, 

Long  time  before  it  commeth  to  the  traine. 
But  yet,  when  fire  hath  caught  in  the  poulder. 
No  art  is  able  the  flamea  to  restraine. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  8S3. 
And  who  may  dare  speake,  against  one  that  is  gre&^ 
Lawe  with  hmnplder  indeed. 

Song  of  a  Constable,  Cens.  LUer.,  viii,  40S. 

POULDERED.  Beaten  to  powder; 
from  the  same. 

And  were  not  hevenly  grace  that  did  him  bleaie. 
He  had  beene  pouldredsM,  as  thin  as  floure. 

Spens.  i*.  Q.,  I,  p.  a. 
And  on  his  shield,  enveloped  sevenfold. 
He  bore  a  crowned  little  ermilin. 
That  deck'd  the  axure  field  with  her  ftyre  wndder'd 
skin.  IM.,  llCii.  *  ». 

POULDRON.    See  Polron,  &c. 

POULES,  or  POWLES,  for  St.  Paul's. 
The  old,  vulgar  pronunciation,  bor- 
rowed, perhaps,  originally  from  the 
French.     "As  old  as  Pow/e*,"  (pro- 
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nounced  Poles)  was  a  proYerb  occa- 
sionally used  within  my  memory, 
tliough  it  alludes  to  the  old  Gothic 
church.  So  it  was  spoken,  even  when 
written  Paulas. 

It  if  intended,  harioff  core  of  Bofolt, 

That  npon  siuuiiona  1  ihould  preach  at  PauUt» 

Eoneit  Gkost,  p.  S09. 

So  also. 

Well,  now  thon'ri  come  in  tieht  of  PmtVt, 
Haat  thou  oompoanded  for  toy  coales. 

Wll  Ratofi,  Mr.  Suitk  to  Sir  J.  Mmnt. 

See  Paul's. 
fPOULT.    A  chicken. 

Set  Til  beleev'd  eoK, 

And  by  the  wisest  few  too,  that  i'  th'  camp 

You  do  not  feed  on  pleasant  ponlti. 

Ckapman's  Stvenge  of  Honour,  1654. 

FOULTER,  8.  A  dealer  in  poultry.  It 
has  long  been  changed  to  poulterer, 

U  thoa  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so  mfOesttcally  both  in 
word  and  matter,  hana;  roe  np  by  the  heels  for  a 
rabbet-sucker,  or  a  pouUtr^s  hare.  1  Hen.  IV.^  ii,  4. 
I  could  hulk  your  grace,  and  hang  you  up  croas-leg'd, 
Like  ^  hare  at  a  poulter's.  B.  fr  Fl.  PkiUuter,  t,  1. 
He  sleeps  a  horseback  like  Apouiter. 

White  Devil.  0.  PL,  n,  983. 
Over  against  the  parish  church  of  St  Mildred,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Poultrie,  np  to  the  great  conduite, 
have  yee  divers  fayie  houses,  sometimes  inhabited  by 
pouUert.  Stawe,  p.  SIO. 

POUNCE, ».  To  perforate;  from ponear, 
Spanish,  or  poncellare,  Italian.  Coles 
has  "  to  pounce,  perforo."  See  also 
Minshew. 

A  short  coate  garded  and  pounced  after  the  galiarde 
fashion.  Sljfot,  Ooo.,  fol  91. 

See  Todd.    Holinshed  speaks  of  gilt 
'    bowls  pounced,  or  pierced. 
fPOUNCfi.    A  punch;  a  stamp. 

A  pounce  to  print  the  money  with,  tudicula. 

WithaW  DictiMorie,  ed.  1006,  n.  147. 
A  pounce,  or  printing  yzon  to  marke  withall,  tuaicula. 

IHd.,  p.  181. 

f  POUNCE.  Some  medicinal  prepara- 
tion. 

Of  the  flesh  thereof  there  is  made  pounces  for  sicke 
men  to  refresh  and  restore  them :  but  yet  it  gene- 
nteth  grossebloud,  and  makes  one  to  aleepe  much. 

Faseenger  qfBenvenuto,  1613. 

POUNCET-BOX,  8.  A  box  perforated 
with  small  holes,  for  carrying  per- 
fumes ;  quasi,  pouneed-box. 

And  'twixt  his  finder  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  p<mncet-iox,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  hia  nose,  and  took't  away  again. 

1  Hen.  TV,  i,  8. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  snuff-box 
was  meant,  as  it  rollows : 

Who  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there 
Took  it  in  suuff. 

But  it  means  no  more  than  snnffing 
it  up,  or  smelling  strongly  to  it; 
with  the  addition  of  a  quibble  on  the 
phrase,  "to  take  anything  tit  tnuff,^* 
which  was  equivalent  to  "taking  huff 


at  it/'  in  familiar  modern  language. 
See  Sndfp. 
POUNCINGS,   or  POUNCES.    Holes 
stamped  in  clothes,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, such  as  is  now  called  pinking. 

Your  poorer  neighbours,  with  coarse  nana,  neglected. 
Fashions  conferred  about,  pouneinge  and  paintings. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Wii  w.  Money,  ui,  L 
What  can  you  do  now. 
With  all  your  paintings  and  yonr  poundms,  lady. 
To  restore  my  olood  a^ain  ?  Ibid.,  Kn.  qfUalUiy  ii,  1. 
One  spendeth  his  patrimony  upon  pounces  and  coU. 
Homly  against  Excess  qf  ApparA,  cited  by  Todd. 

fPOUND-PBAE.  The  pear  caUed  in 
French  the  bon-^hrStien. 

Poire  de  bon  cbrettien,  poize  de  livre,  Budao.  A 
poutidpeare.  Nomendator,  1686. 

fPOUND-STONE. 

Then  doth  the  ponderous  poundsUme  pane 
Bring  doune  their  feete  eg^e. 

KendaWs  mowers  of  Eptgrammes,  1677. 

POWDER  FOR  THE  HAIR  was  in- 
troduced  into  England  early  in  the 
17th  century,  and  became  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  ridicule  to  the  drama- 
tists, and  severe  censure  from  the 
Puritans.  I  do  not  recollect  that  it 
is  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  ;  but  it 
is  by  Ford,  in  a  play  published  in 
1633: 

Whv  this  being  to  her  instead  of  a  looking-glass,  she 
shall  no  oftener  powder  her  Aoir^— &e.,  but  she  shall 
remember  me.  Los^s  Snerxf.,  ii,  1. 

It  is  alluded  to  in  one  printed  in 
1618: 

As  for  your  handsome  faces,  and  filed  tongues, 
CurUd  miUer^s  heads,  h^        Fl.  Loyal  Subject,  iii.  9. 

About  the  year  1654,  Howell,  speaking 
of  a  person  who  thought  madness 
cured  by  putting  ashes  on  the  bead, 
says. 

If  the  said  ambassador  were  here  among  us,  he  would 
think  our  modem  ffallants  were  all  mad,  or  subject  to 
be  mad,  because  tney  ashe  and  poicder  their  pericra- 
niums all theyear long.  Letters, iv,  6. 

To  POWDER,  V.  To  sprinkle  with 
salt:  also  to  salt  meat  in  any  way. 
Hence  a  powdering-tub,  for  a  vessel 
in  which  things  are  salted.  Also 
powdered  beef,  for  salted  beef,  &c. 
These  words  are  hardly  obsolete. 

If  thou  imbowel  me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to 
powder  me  and  eat  me  to-morrow.       1  Uen.  IF,  v,  4, 

fPOW-DAKED. 

Can  we  not  force  from  widowed  poetry 
Now  thou  art  dead  (great  Donne)  one  elegie. 
To  crowne  thy  hearse  ?    Why  vet  did  we  not  trust, 
Tliough  with  unkneaded  <Nw-</air'<<  prose,  tliy  dns^ 

Dry  as  the  aand  that  measures  it.  might  lay 
Upon  the  ashes,  on  the  funerall  day  ? 
Carew's  Poewu,  IMS. 

fPOWDIKE.     A  dike  in  the  fens. 

Cutting  downe  of  powdicie. 

DaUon's  Gmnlrey  Justice,  16^ 
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Cutting  or  breakine  downe  of  powdite,  or  other  banket 
in  marsh-lAnd,  mauciously,  ii  felony.  Ibid. 

POWLER;  s,  for  poller;  that  is,  one 
who  polls  or  cats  the  hair. 

R.  I  know  him  not ;  te  he  a  deaft  barber  f 
6.  O  yea ;  why  he  is  mistreaa  Lamia's  powler. 

Promoi  and  Ccuandr^  v,  4.    6  Flayt*  i>  p.  6S. 

tPOWLINGS.    Cuttings. 

Then  lop  for  thy  fewel  the  powUnget  well  prowen, 
That  hindreth  the  oome  or  the  graase  to  be  mowen. 

Tuner's  HMthtmdrie^  1657. 

fPOWTING-CLOTH.  A  sort  of  neck- 
kerchief. 

A  croase-doath,  as  they  tearme  it,  a  powtiMg-elotk^ 
nlagiUa.  WithaU^  Dietionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  S76. 

POa,  s.  The  smallpox,  when  so  used 
without  any  epithet ;  exactly  contrary 
to  the  modern  usage.  It  was  so 
called  from  the  pocks,  or  pustules, 
with  which  it  covers  the  body.  This 
use  of  the  word  is  fully  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Farmer,  in  a  note  on  the  following 
passage ;  which,  indeed,  itself  affords 
a  confirmation  of  it,  since  the  o*s, 
there  mentioned,  mean  the  marks  left 
by  the  smallpox,  as  they  did  also  the 
pustules  of  it.     See  0*«. 

O  that  your  face  were  not  ao  fall  of  O's. 

JT.  A  fMfx  on  that  jest.  £a9«^t  £.  X.,  ▼,  S. 

Thus,  says  Dr.  Farmer,  Davison  has  a 
canzonet  on  his  "lady's  sicknesse  of 
the  poxe;''  and  Dr.  Donne  writes  to  his 
sister, ''At  my  return  from  Kent,  I  found 
Peggy  had  the  posce — I  humbly  thank 
God  it  has  not  much  disfigured  her." 
Thus  is  Katharine,  the  court  lady, 
attendant  on  the  princess  of  France, 
defended  from  the  imputation  of  inde- 
licacy, in  using  this  term ;  and  thus, 
I  presume,  may  the  other  old  dra- 
matists be  defended  for  putting  this 
expression  into  the  mouths  of  their 
delicate  females ;  of  which  abundant 
instances  may  be  found.  See  Ben 
Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v,  1,2,  and  3 ; 
New  Inn,  ii,  1. 

Celia,  in  the  Humourous  Lieutenant 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  says. 

Pox  on  these  bawling  dnuns !  I'm  sure  youll  kiss  me. 

Act  i,  so.  2. 

So  Anabel,  in  the  French  Lawyer, 
act  V,  sc.  1 ;  and  Mary,  in  Monsieur 
Thomas,  act  iii,  sc.  3.  Leonora,  in 
Massinger's  Very  Woman,  act  iv, 
ac.  3.  But  I  fear  the  ladies  did  not 
quite  discard  the  expression  when  it 
has  obtained  a  much  coarser  meaning. 
Use  reconciles  strange  tilings. 


Such  a  plague  was  the  mnaUpoat, 
before  the  recent  modes  of  counter- 
action were  known,  that  its  name 
might  well  be  used  as  an  imprecation. 
POYNADO,  or  POINADO, ».    A  sword, 

or  rather  dagger ;  a  poniard- 
strikes  his  poUuSo  at  a  button's  breadth. 

Return  from  Ponuunu,  i«  3. 

It  occurs  also  in  the  stage  direction 
to  Fuimus  Troes,  Act  v,  Sc.  3.  "draws 
hi%  poynado,**     O.  PI.  vii,  517. 

I  will  have  it  so  sharp-pointed,  that  it  shall  sUb 
Motto  like  a  poynaydo.  ^'/'  Mydu,  ▼,  3. 

He  would  not  use  an;r  other  revenge,  but  at  the  next 
meetiag  stab  him  with  his  poinado,  tiumgh  he  were 
oondemned  to  death  for  the  action. 

R.  Greene,  TkeeteefaUing  oui,  jrc.,  in  HarL 
MUc.,  Tol.  ill,  897,  ed.  Park. 

POYNETTES.  Small  bodkins,  or 
points  to  punch  holes  with. 

And  then  their  bonettea,  and  their  poyii#/fet. 

Fmr  Ps,  O.  PL,  i.  p.  6.  L. 

PRACTICE,  «.  Art,  deceit,  treachery. 
See  Todd,  in  Practice^  No.  8. 

This  act  persuades  me. 
That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  heat 
Is  practice  only.  King  Lev,  u,  4. 

Oh  thou,  Othello,  that  wast  once  ao  good, 
Fali'n  in  the  practice  of  a  cursed  slave.    OtkeUo,  r,  S. 

Since  I  am  inform'd, 
That'fae  was  apprehended  by  her  practice. 
And,  when  he  comes  to  trial  for  his  life, 
She'll  staud  up  his  accuser.   Mase.  Pari,  qflcve,  r,  L 
1  pray  God  there  be  no  practice  in  this  change. 

Look  about  yoK,  ISOO. 

In  our  commoner  sense  o(  practice, 
that  is,  the  habit  of  performing  any 
thing,  practick  was  most  used. 
PRACTICK,     or     PRACTIQUB,     «. 
Practice,  opposed  to  theory. 

No  such  matter ; 
He  has  the  theory  only,  not  theprar/tdl. 

Mase.»mp.<^Ba»i,n^\. 
Oh,  friend,  that  I  to  mine  owne  notice 
Had  joined  but  your  experience ;  I  hare  the 
Tkeoricke,  but  you  the  practidte.    Bngl.  Tntedt^  i,  1. 
Who  being  weu  grounded  in  the  theoricke,  aasomea 
i\xe  praetique  as  an  effect  of  the  cause. 

LenUm*»  Leas.  Char.,  1. 

PRACTICK,  a.     Practical. 

8o  that  the  art  and  practick  part  of  life. 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoriqne. 

Sk.  Ben,  V,  i,  I. 

Also,  from  the  above  noted  sense  of 
practice,  artful,  treacherous : 

Wherein  she  used  hath  the  practicke  naine 

Of  this  false  footman;  clokt  with  simplenesse ; 

Whom  if  ye  please  for  to  discm'er  plaine. 

Ye  shall  him,  Arclumago,  find,  1  ghesse 

Tlie  falsest  man  alive.  S^pens.  F.  Q.,  I,  zii,  S4. 

Suppresseth  mutin  force,  and  practicke  fraude. 

Hughet'e  t.  Arthur,  1687,  Introd. 

PRACTISANTS,  e.  Traitors,  confe- 
derates  in  treachery;  from  the  obsolete 
sense  of  practice.     See  Practice. 

Here  entei'u  PuceU^  and  \^ex  praetiMonte. 

lHen.rim,%, 

PRAISE  AT  PARTING.  A  sort  of 
proverbial  expression,  often  alluded 
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to  by  old  authors.  Stephen  Gosson, 
a  writer  of  queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
was  the  author  of  a  Morality  so  entitled, 
but  never  published.  Shakespeare 
has, 

Akiad 
or  excellent  dumb  dUwoane.  Pr.  Praise  in  departing. 

Temp.,  in,  3. 
Now  praise  at  thy  parting.  Tom  Tyler,  ^c,  1598. 
And  BO  she  doth ;  bat  praxes  thy  lack  a/  parting. 

Two  Women  of  Abingdon,  1599. 

fPRANE.     A  prawn. 

Prane  a  fyuhe,  saige  eocque.  Palsgr. 

PRANK,  9.  To  dress  out  affectedly,  or 
splendidly;  to  decorate.  Pronken, 
Dutch. 

Tonr  hieh  self. 
The  gradoas  mark  o*  the  lanc^  yoa  hare  obscu'd 
With  a  swain's  wearing;  and  me,  poor,  lowly  maid, 
Most  ^desB-like  pranl^d  ap.  Wlnt.  Tals,  !▼,  3. 

Bnt  'tis  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems. 
That  nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  sool. 

Twelf.  N.,  ii,  4. 
Some  prancke  their  rnffes,  and  others  trimly  dight 
Their  gny  attyre.  Spens.  F,  Q.,  I,  iv,  U. 

So  Milton : 

Obtrading  false  roles  prankt  in  reason's  garb. 

Comas,  L  759. 

Hence  pranker  was  used  for  a  person 
who  dressed  gaily.     See  Todd. 
PRANK  is  met  with,  but  very  rarely,  as 
an  adjective.      Frolicksome,  full  of 
tricks ;  from  prank,  s. 

If  I  do  not  seem  wanker  now  than  I  did  in  those 
days,  I'll  be  hanged.  Ungua,  O.  PL,  t,  910. 

Mr.  Todd  rightly  observes,  that 
prank,  a  trick,  was  in  earlier  times 
more  seriously  applied,  of  which  he 
gives  examples. 
FRAVANT,  a.,  probably  for  provant. 
Anything  supplied  from  military 
stores. 

Tliey  rode  to  the  place,  where  they  might  descry  two 
battels  ready  ordered  for  present  skirmish,  they 
could  easily  discover  the  coloars  Hndpra9€Mt  iireries 
of  everie  companie. 

Seywood^s  Bisrarekie,  lib.  viii,  p.  654. 

See  Provant. 
fPRAVITY.    Wickedness.     Lat.  pro- 
vitas. 

Such  is  the  pnuitg  and  weakness  of  mans  nature,  as 
without  indostry,  art,  and  discipline,  he  remaines 
but  the  onely  degree  of  reason  from  a  beast. 

ThsOolden  Fleece,  1657. 
Why  doth  man  blame  the  manners,  and  the  times. 
Impaling  to  their  pranties  his  crimes  f 

Owen's  Bpigrams,  1677. 

PRAYERS  AFTER  A  PLAY.  This 
awkward  and  misplaced  act  of  devo- 
tion seems  little  reconcileable  to 
modern  notions  of  propriety;  but 
there  is  abundant  testimony,  that  it 
was  long  the  custom,  in  our  theatres, 
at  the  end  of  each  play,  to  offer  a 


solemn  prayer  for  the  sovereign,  or 
other  patron  of  the  house.  This  was 
done  by  one  or  more  of  the  per- 
formers, actually  kneeling  on  the 
stage. 

Mt  tongue  is  weary ;  when  my  legs  are  so  too,  I  will 
bia  you  good  night;  and  so  kneel  down  before  yout 
but  udeed  to  pray  for  the  qoeen. 

Sh.  Spil.  to  Hen.  TV, 
This  shows  like  kneeling  after  the  play. 

MidMeton*s  Mad  W.,  O.  PL,  ▼,  S98. 
Which  he  pcrformes  with  as  much  xnie  as  an  actor 
after  the  end  of  a  play,  when  bee  prayes  for  k\s 
majestie,  the  lords  of  his  most  konour^le  privie 
eouneeU,  and  all  that  love  the  king. 

Clitus's  fFhinuies  a^D,  p.  67. 

Many  other  examples  are  given  by 
Farmer  and  Steevens  at  the  end  of 
Henry  IV.  See  other  references  in 
0.  PL,  i,  p.  291,  at  the  end  of  the 
New  Custome.  See  also  Kneeling. 
troPREAD.   Topillajge. 

Drawinf^  after  them  at  their  taQes  great  traiAes  of 
the  meniall  and  household  servitors,  like  unto  crewei 
and  troapes  ofpreading  brigands. 

Holland^s  Jmmantu  MarceUinmSt  1609. 

PREASE,  9.    Press,  or  crowd. 

Oreat-belly'd  women 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  ko,  like  rams 
In  the  okl  time  of  war,  woald  shake  the  prease 
And  make  them  reel  before  them.     Hen.  VIII,  ir,  1. 

The  modern  editors  take  the  liberty 
to  readjir^M,  Capell  excepted. 

The  king  is  at  hand,  stand  close  in  tlie  prease. 

Daman  ^  Pith.,  0.  PL,  i,  p.  199. 
In  case  she  be  constrained  to  abide 
In  prease  of  company. 

Taner,  Sr  Oism.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  p.  190. 
And  hasting  to  get  out  of  tnat  same  prease. 

She  beckned  him  that  after  her  he  ride. 
Then  went  she  thence,  with  mind  inclin'd  to  peace. 

Ear.  Jrioeto,  xxzvi,  38. 
And  through  the  prease  (agreed  so)  they  brake. 

Piiirf,  Tasso,  zix,  6. 

To  PREASE,  V.     To  press. 

No  humble  suitors  prease  to  speak  for  right 

SJ^F/,ui,l. 
And  praiers  did  preate  before  thy  mercy-seat 

Lookinq  Glass  for  Lond<m,  F  4. 
Por  any  man  to  prease  beyond  the  place. 

BnssviyJmhois,YZ. 
Ran  preasing  forth  on  foot,  and  fouglit  so  then. 

Mirr.for  Mag^  878. 

PRECEDENT,  *.,  for    prognostic,  or 
indication. 

With  this  she  seiceth  on  his  sweating  palm, 
T\it  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood. 

Sh.  Venus  jr  Ad.,  Snppl.,  i,  405. 

It  was  used  also  for  a  rough  dridft^  or 
previous  copy  of  any  writing  : 

My  lord  Meinn,  let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance ; 
Betum  ue  precedent  to  these  lords  again. 

K.  John,  V,  9. 

fPRECEL.    To  excel. 

Thou  Shalt  be  Janus,  hard  'Us  to  pree^ 
Thy  father}  if  thou  equal'st  him,  'tis  well. 

Owen*s  Epigrams. 

PRECISIAN,  s.    A  puritan,  or  precise 
person. 
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He  WIS  of  Italy»  tad  tbat  ooantry  breedi  noi 
PrecistoMM  thai  way,  but  hot  libertines. 

B-irn.  Cutt.  ef  C,  iv,l. 
Verity,  yon  brach, 
The  devil  tuii'd  prteisioHl  Matt.  Ntw  W.,  i,  1. 

A  precisian  well  described : 

The  man,  affrighted  at  this  apparition. 

Upon  reoovenr  rrew  a  great  prteitum. 

He  bourht  a  bible  of  the  new  translation. 

And  in  oia  life  he  shew'd  great  reformatum, 

fie  walked  mannerly,  and  talked  meekly, 

He  heard  three  lecturea,  and  two  sermons  weekly. 

He  Tow'd  to  shun  all  companies  nnmly. 

And  in  his  speech  he  need  no  oath  bnt  traly ; 

And  zealonsfy  to  keep  the  sabbath's  rest, 

His  meat  for  that  day  on  the  er'n  was  drest. 

HaringUM*s  ifyiff.,  i,  90^ 
These  men  for  all  the  world  like  oiur  nrecistaiu  be. 
Who,  for  some  cross  or  taint  they  in  tne  windows  see, 
Will  pluck  down  all  the  church. 

Drayt.  Poigoth.^  ri,  p.  776. 

A  rery  severe  portrait  of  a  precisian 
is  in  sir  T.  Overbary's  Characters, 
sign.  K  3,  edit.  1630.  There  seems 
to  be  no  assignable  meaning  for 
precisian,  in  the  following  passage  of 
FalstaflTs  letter : 

Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  yon ;  for  though  lore 
use  reason  for  his  prteuian,  he  admits  him  not  for 
his  oounseUor.  Mtrry  W.  W.»  ii,  1. 

Physician  has  been  conjectured,  with 
great  probability;  and  the  more  so, 
as  Shakespeare  has  elsewhere  given 
to  Reason  the  same  office : 

My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 
Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept. 
Hath  left  me.  Sonntt  147. 

But  Precisian  is. given  by  Johnson, 
in  his  Dictionary,  and  defined,  "  one 
who  limits  or  restrains;"  a  sense 
which  might  easily  be  admitted,  were 
there  any  proof  that  the  word  was 
ever  so  used  at  that  period. 
The  derivative,  precisianism,  was  also 
used. 
PRECONTRA'CT,  s.  A  previous  con- 
tract. 

He  is  your  husband  on  a  preeonirAei, 
To  bring  yon  thus  together  is  no  siu. 

Meas.for  M.,ir,l. 
Abhorring  sore  this  act, 
Because  I  thereby  brake  a  better  preeontrdet. 

*  ,     Jfirr./or  iffl^.,  p.  878. 

It  has  been   found  also  as  a  verb. 
See  Johnson. 
PREDrCT,  9.    Prediction. 

Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well. 
By  ofl'  predict  that  1  in  heaven  finde. 

Sk.  Sonnet,  14. 

See  Often,  adj. 
fTo  PREDOMINE.    To  predominate. 

So  th'  element  in  wine  predomninff. 

It  hot,  and  cold,  and  moist,  and  dj^  doth  bring. 

Iht  Bartas. 

PREEVE,  or  PRIEVE,  v.    To  prove ; 
a    Chaucerian    word,    retained    by 


Spenser,  but,  I  believe,  no  other  poet 
of  hit  age. 

But  bad  him  stay  at  ease  tin  further  ptmmm. 

Sp.  Moth.  Hub.  Tale,  L  ISSS. 
Besides  her  countenance,  and  her  liTcly  hew. 
Matched  with  equal  yeaies,  do  surely  jvmm 
That  yond  same  is  your  dan^ter.    r.  Q^  VI,  zii,  18. 

It  was  used  also  in  the  Scottish 
dialect.  See  to  Preif,  Prieve,  or 
Preve,  in  Dr.  Jamieson*s  Dictionary. 
PRIEFE,  «.,  of  the  same  origin.  Proof, 
trial. 

But  readie  are  of  anie  to  make  pri^. 

Sp.  Moth.  Hnk.  2U«,  1. 408. 
Tel)  then,  O  lady,  tell  what  fatal  priefe. 
Hath  with  so  huge  misfcntuiie  you  <»prest. 

^>.C.n,i.48. 

fPREFINED.    Predestined;  fixed  be- 
forehand. 

And  whereas  death  is  to  all  men  pruned. 

KnoUe^  Bi$t.  of  the  Twh,  lOOS. 
That  they  should  not  before  the  time  bT  Him  ||God] 


e  DT  t 
reeke 


prdbud,  devour  the  reUques  of  the  GreeKe  empire. 

Ibid 

PREGNANCY,  s.  Ingenuity,  wit ;  from 
the  metaphorical  senses  of  Pregnant, 
which  see. 

Pregnancff  is  made  a  tapsta,  and  hath  his  qniek  wit 
wasted  in  givinjg  reckonings.  8  Hen.  TF,  i,  8. 

Affect  the  opinion  t:d pregnamcg,  by  an  impatient  and 
catching  hearing  of  tne  counsellors  at  the  bar. 

Lord  Bacon's  Speech  to  Sir  Rich.  Hution. 
Not  a  dunce,  captain ;  but  you  might  eive  me  leave 
to  misdoubt  that  pregnane^  in  a  soliuer,  which  is 
proper  and  hereditary  to  a  courtier. 

B.^FL  Honest  M.  #*.,  ii,8. 

PREGNANT,  a.  Ready,  or  apt  to  pro- 
duce. Tlie  metaphorical  senses  of 
this  word,  by  which  it  was  applied  to 
the  productiveness  of  mind,  genius, 
argument,  &c.,  are  now  in  general 
obsolete.  Dr.  Johnson  has  noticed 
three  of  them,  but  the  last,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  erroneously ;  giving  it 
the  signification  of  free  or  kind 
{Pregnant,  6),  where  I  think  it  means 
apprehensive,  ready  to  conceive,  or 
produce  right  intelligence.  See  here 
No.  3. 

1 .  Stored  with  information : 

Our  cities  institutions,  and  tiie  terms 

For  common  justice,  you  are  tMw^nant  in. 

As  art  or  practice  hath  enrichea  any 

That  we  remember.  Meas.  for  Mens.,  i,  1 . 

Tis  rery  cleare  the  place  is  very  pregnant. 

Ram  AlUg,  O.  Pl^  t,  480. 

Hence  the  contrary,    Unfbegnant, 
q.  V. 

2.  Ingenious,  full  of  art  or  intelli- 
gence: 

Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  [».  f.,  the  devil]  does 
much.  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  S. 

How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  arc.  HnmL,  ii,  8. 
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3.  Apprehensive,  ready  to  understand^ 
rich  in  perceptive  powers : 

My  master  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your  own  most 
preffnatU  and  Touchsafed  eaz.  Twel.  N.,  iii,  1. 

It  is  marked,  however,  in  this  sense, 
as  somewhat  affected,  for  the  foolish 
sir  Andrew  immediately  takes  it  up, 
as  a  superfine  term,  fit  to  be  remem- 
bered :  *^Odours,  pregnantt  and  vouch' 
safed!  1*11  get  them  all  three  ready." 
Ibid. 

4.  Applied  to  an  argument;  full  of 
force  or  conviction,  or  full  of  proof 
in  itself: 

Now,  sir,  this  granted,  as  it  is  a  most  prefftuait  and 
unforc'd  position.  Otheilo,  ii,  1. 

Malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  lay'd  this  woe  here,  0  *\iM  fregnant^  preanantl 


The  word  was,  however,  used  with 
great  laxity,  and  sometimes  abused, 
as  fashionable  terms  are;  but  gene- 
rally may  be  referred  to  the  ruling 
sense  of  being  full,  or  productive  of 
something.     Thus  in  Hamlet ; 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 

Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  Haml.,  iii,i{. 

Where  I  should  not  so  much  inter- 
pret it  quick,  ready,  as  Johnson  and 
others  do ;  but  artful,  designing,  full 
of  deceit. 
fPRELUDIOUS.  Ser^ng  as  a  prelude. 

Tet,  that's  but  a  prtludious  blisse ; 
Two  souls  pickearing  in  a  kisse. 

CluueUttuPs  Poenu,  1651. 

fTo  PRENOTB.     To  prognosticate. 

To  a  woman  it  prenotts  d(^nr  anaj)i^>n  of  the  wombe. 

Saunders'  Pkyriognomief  16&S. 

PRENTICE,  8.  The  word  requires  no 
explanation;  but  we  should  notice 
the  famous  legendary  worthies,  tJie 
Jour  prentices  of  London,  formerly 
very  popular  heroes,  in  that  place. 
On  their  acts,  there  is  an  old  play, 
by  Thomas  Heywood,  printed  in 
quarto  in  1615.  They  were,  accord- 
ing to  that  author,  Godfrey,  Grey, 
Charles,  and  Etistace,  the  four  sons 
of  an  earl  of  Boloign,  who  was 
reduced  to  poverty  by  supporting 
William  I  in  his  invasion  of  England, 
These  sons  he  had  bound  to  trades ; 
but  they  preferred  the  profession  of 
war,  and  went  volunteers  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  they  performed  prodi- 
gies of  yalour.  Reprinted  0.  PL, 
vi,  457. 


He  counts— /A^/oatr  prmfUei  ^  London  above  all  the 
nine  worthies. 

EarWi  Mieroc.,  $  68,  aiii  Bust's  NoU  upon  it. 

We  should  remark  also  the  legal 
phrase  prentice,  or  apprentice  of  law, 
for  a  barrister  in  that  profession. 
This  was  anciently  their  regular  title ; 
see  Blount,  and  Cowell,  who  quote 
Selden  as  authority.  They  add,  that 
the  learned  Plowden  so  styled  him- 
self; and  that  Finch,  in  his  Nomo- 
technia,  wrote  himself  apprentice  de 
la  ley.     So  Harington : 

for  Plowden,  who  was  fiither  of  the  laws. 
Which  yet  are  read  and  ruled  by  his  enditlng% 
Both  name  himself  tiprsntics  in  his  writings. 

^gr.,  B.  ii,  Ep.  79t> 

tPREPARANCE.    Preparation. 

All  this  busy  preparauncs  to  warre. 

Morses  Utopia,  Uil. 

PREPARE,  $.  Preparation  ;  from  the 
verb. 

Pembroke  and  Stafford,  yon  In  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  miUtC  prepare  for  war. 

8  Hen.  71,  iv,  1. 

fro  PREPENSE.  To  contrive  before- 
hand. 

Accnrata  malida,  malioe  prepensed, 

Accuratum  habere,  to  prepense,  or  foreast  a  fhyng 

euriously.  BUotes  Diclionarie. 

-fTo  PREPORT.     To  forebode. 

PyraustsB  gaudes  gaudium:  your  inconstant  joy 
preports  annoy.  Jfitkab'  Dictionary,  ed.  16S4,  p.  57&. 

To  PREPOSTERATE,  v.  To  render 
preposterous,  or  to  disgrace. 

1  never  saw  thinge  done  br  you,  which  preposterated 
or  perverted  the  good  juogment  that  all  the  world 
esteemeth  to  sliine  in  yon. 

Palace  qf  Pleas.,  vol.  ii,  S  7  b. 

fPREPOSTEROUSLY.  Chapman  uses 
this  word  (Hom.  II.,  v,  584)  in  a 
very  pedantic  manner,  in  the  sense 
of  hind  part  foremost,  or  literally,  as 
we  say,  bottom  upwards,  on  one's 
head. 

He  groaned,  tumbled  to  the  earth,  and  stayed 
A  mighty  irYixlepreposteroustijf. 

fPRESAGIE.     A  presage. 

Thinke  thou  this  is  a  presagie  of  God's  feoree  wrath 
to  thee. 

If  that  thou  cleave  not  to  his  woord,  and  eke  repen- 
tant be.  Stubbes'  Two  Examples,  1581. 

PRESCRIPT,  a.  Prescribed,  or  writ- 
ten down  before. 

By  whose  prescrwt  order  all  was  to  be  done. 

Knolks'sTuris,S90K. 
Which  is  the  prescript  praise  and  perfection  of  a  ^d 
and  particular  mistress.  Hen.  V,  ui,  7. 

Noticed  by  Johnson. 
PRESCRIPT,  8.,  in  a  similar  sense. 
Order,  direction  in  writing. 

And  then  I  prescripts  fpxe  her 
That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort. 

/ToMJ.,  a,  2. 
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This  is  the  reading  of  the  early 
quartos ;  the  folio  has  precepts. 
This  sense  is  ezemplitied  hy  Johnson 
from  Milton ;  and  an  instance  also 
given  of  its  being  used  for  prescript 
tioriy  in  the  medical  sense. 
PRESEANCE,  «.,  from  the  French. 
Priority  of  place,  in  sitting. 

Their  discreet  Jodgment  in  precedence  and  prt$nmee. 
(7arrw'«  Cormcall,  qnoted  by  Jolinton. 

PRESENCE,  for  presence-chamber. 
The  state  room  in  a  palace,  vhere  the 
Rovereign  usually  appears. 

Au*t  pleue  your  gnce,  the  two  great  cardinals 
Wait  in  the  pretence.  Henry  VIII^  iii,  1. 

Is  a  duke's  chamber  huoi  with  nobles,  like  a  pre- 
tence I  B.j'Fl.  Nob.  Oent-t  in,  1. 

That  is,  like  a  king's.  Hence  used 
also  for  any  grand  state  room : 

Her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  pretence,  full  of  light. 

.  Bom,  fr  Jui^  T,  8. 

See  Johnson. 
fPRESENT.        Immediate ;      quick ; 
ready. 

To  wliich  Mr.  Donne  was  not  able  to  make  a  present 
answer,  but  after  a  long  and  peiplex'd  pause,  said. 

Auhrey^i  MieeelUnieet  p.  70. 
This  is  the  best  and  preeenteet  remedy  for  helping 
the  rheum,  that  ever  I  knew  or  heard  of. 

Lupton*s  Thaueand  NotabU  Things. 

PRESENTLY,  adv.  At  this  present  time. 

Therefore,  I  pray  yon,  stand  not  to  discourse. 
But  mount  you  presently.  Two  OenL^  t,  1. 

Setting  it  forth  to  the  reader,  not  as  a  battle  already 
fought,  hvi  presenthf  a  fighting. 

AbrM'«P{«/.,  1016  £. 

See  also  the  instances  in  Johnson. 
PREST,  part,,  from  to  press,  in  the 
sense  of  to  hasten.  Used  in  the  sense 
of  ready,  or  earnest  to  do  a  thing ; 
perhaps  rather  from  preet,  old  French, 
ready. 

Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 
And  1  am  prest  unto  it.  Mer.  Fen.,  i,  1. 

When  tliis  good  man  (as  goodnesse  still  iM  prest 
At  all  assayes  to  heipe  a  wight  distrest). 

Brit.  Past.,  I,  iu,  p.  63. 
The  whyles  his  salvage  page,  tliat  wont  he  prest. 
Was  wandered  iu  the  wood  another  way. 

I'.  C-,VI,vii.l9. 

Warton,in  his  Observations  on  Spenser, 
collects  many  similar  examples  from 
the  same  author.  Vol.  ii,  pp.  4 1 — 44 . 

Devyse  what  pastyme  that  ye  thynke  beste, 
And  make  ye  sure  to  fynde  me  preste. 

Four  Ps,  O.  PI.,  I,  66. 

Where  also  see  Mr.  Reed's  note. 

tOne  morning  Thetis  from  the  sea  to  heaven  hir  selfe 
Aoih  prest.  Homer,  by  Arthur  HaU,  p.  14  (1&81)- 

PREST,  9.  A  loan.  This  is  still  used 
officially  in  some  cases.  Johnson 
exemplifies  it  from  Bacon. 


fPREST  MEN.  Hired  men,  in  oppo- 
sition to  bond  men.  See  Mr.  Hooper's 
note  to  Chapman,  Odyss.,  iv. 

PRESTER  JOHN,  that  is,  Presbyter 
John;  from  prestre,  French,  now 
pretre.  The  supposed  name  of  a 
Chri&tian  king  of  India,  whose  do- 
minions were  variously  placed.  [Full 
information  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  M.  D'Avezac's  introduction 
to  Plan  de  Carpin.]  Some  have 
referred  them  to  Abyssinia.  Sir  John 
Mandeville  places  them  in  an  island 
called  Pentexoire,  and  treats  of  him  at 
large  in  his  27th  chapter,  edit.  1727. 
The  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  his  title  is  in  the  29th  chapter : 

So  it  befelle  that  this  em]>erour  cam  with  a  Cristene 
knyght  with  him  into  a  cbirche  iu  Esypt:  and  it  was 
Saterday  in  Wyttson  woke.  And  tne  bishop  made 
ordres.  And  he  [the  emperor]  beheld  and  listend 
the  servyse  fuUe  tentvfly :  and  he  askede  the  Cristene 
knybt,  what  men  of  degre  thd  scholden  ben  ^^t  the 
prelate  had  before  him.  And  the  knyght  anawerde 
and  seyde,  that  thei  scholde  ben  preates.  And  than 
the  emperour  seyde,  that  ha  wokle  no  longer  ben 
clept  kyng  ne  emperour,  hnipreest ;  and  that  he  wolde 
have  the  name  of  the  first  preest  that  went  out  of  the 
chirche :  and  his  name  was  John.  And  so  erere  more 
flithens  he  is  clept  Prestre  John,  P.  86S. 

Gibbon  treats  the  whole  as  a  fiction, 
and  says,  "  The  fame,  of  prester,  or 
presbyter  John,  has  long  amused  the 
credulity  of  Europe ;"  and  that,  "  in 
its  long  progress  to  Mosul,  Jerusalem, 
Rome,  &c.,  the  story  evaporated  in  a 
monstrous  fable.'^  Chap.  47.  This 
emperor,  however,  imaginary  or  not, 
was  often  alluded  to  by  poets. 

Were  it  to  bring  the  ^eat  Turk,  bound  in  chaina^ 

Through  France  in  triumph,  or  to  couple  up 

The  Sophy  and  great  Prester-Jokn  together, 

I  would  attempt  it.  Fl.  Noble  Gent.,  y,  S. 

And  then  I'll  revel  it  with  Prester  John; 

Or  banquet  with  great  Cham  of  Tartary. 

Portunatns,  Anc  Dr..  iii,  IS9. 

Ariosto  has  a  curious  tale  of  Senapo, 
king  of  .Ethiopia,  whom  he  makes 
the  same  as  Prester  John  : 

Senapo  detto  i'dai  sudditi  suoi 
GU  diciam  Presto,  o  Pretejanni  noi. 

Or.  Fur.,  zxxiii,  106. 

Which  Harington  thus  translates : 

This  prince  Senapo  there  is  cald  of  many. 

We  call  him  Prester  John,  or  Preter  Jany.    xxziii,  97. 

PRETENCE,  s.,  for  intention ;  as  Pre- 
TEND,  infra,  for  intend. 

For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  ttda  pretend. 

Two  Gent,  Ver.,  iii.  1. 

That  is,  of  his  design  to  steal  the  lady. 

Against  the  undivulged  pretence  I  fight 

Of  treasonous  malice.  Mmcb.,  ii,  S. 

7b  PRETEND.   To  intend.    This  sense 
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is  80  common  in  Shakespeare,  that 
Mr.  Steevens  has  even  asserted  that 
he  never  used  the  word  otherwise. 

Now  pretently  I'll  give  her  father  notice 
Of  their  disguitiug  and  pretended  flight. 

Two  Oent.  Ver.t  ii.  6. 

In  the  following  passage,  however,  it 
is  undoubtedly  used  in  the  common 
signification : 

The  contract  yon  pretend  with  that  bate  wretch, 
(One  bred  of  alms,  and  foater'd  with  cold  diahet. 
With  Bcrapa  o'  the  court),  it  is  no  contract,  none. 

Cymb.,  ii,  8. 

Now  the  contract  of  Imogen  with 
Posthnmus,  to  which  the  speaker 
alludes,  was  not  one  intended,  but 
actually  passed,  and  alluded  to  by  her 
as  a  bar  to  Cloten's  suit.  Shake- 
speare has  not,  in  fact,  often  used  the 
word ;  but  other  derivative  words  he 
has  used  in  the  way  alleged. 
It  is  found  also  in  other  authors : 

Beliere  you  are  abused ;  this  cattom  feign'd  too. 
And  what  you  now  pretend  most  fair  ana  virtuous. 

B.  and  Ft.  Oust,  of  County  i,  1. 
Let's  hence,  lest  farther  mischief  be  pretended. 

Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PL,  Tiii.  S93. 
Wherfbre  I  pretend  to  retume  and  come  round,  thoruw 
other  regyons  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Borde,  Introd.^  sign.  H  8. 

PRETENSED,  part.  Intended,  de- 
signed. 

The  fact,  you  say,  was  done. 
Not  otprelenaed  malice,  but  by  chance. 

Sir  J.  Oldc,  ii,  8,  Mai.  Suppl.,  ii,  800. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  first  quarto 
of  1600,  and,  considering  the  custo- 
mary usage  of  pretend^  may  well  be 
right;  but  the  folio  of  1664  changed 
it  to  propented.  Mr.  Steevens  quotes 
also,  "pretensed  malice  of  the  queen ;" 
but  without  saying  whence  he  took 
it. 

Asa  law  term,  it  means  pretended,  or 
claimed ;  jtu  pr€Btensum :  and  Todd 
has  also  exemplified  it  in  similar 
senses. 

tFor  in  all  offences  they  oounte  the  intente  and  pre- 
taued  puipoee  as  erell  as  the  acte  or  dede  itselfe. 

Mor^i  UtopiOf  1561. 

To  PREVENT,  v.  To  go  before ;  lite- 
rally from  praevenio,  Latin.  To  anti- 
cipate. 

I  know  not  how. 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
Tor  fcHr  of  what  might  fall,  so  U>  prevent 
The  time  of  life.  Jul.  Ctu.^  v,  1. 

Then  could  I  prevent  the  rising  sun  to  wait  on  you. 

JntiqH.t  O.  PI ,  X,  61. 

So  in  the  119th  Psalm,  ver.  148: 
"  My  eyeBprevent  the  night  watches ;" 
and  in  the  prayers,  *' Prevent  us,  0 


Lord,  in  all  our  doings.*'     See  John- 
son. 
fTo  PREVIEW.     To  see  beforehand. 

Him  fast  asleep  in  Cythers  woods 
I'le  hide,  or  on  fierce  Ida^s  holy  hill; 
That  none  preview,  and  so  prevent  our  skill. 

rirgil,  by  riears,  16S3. 

PRICES.  The  prices  paid  in  our  old 
theatres  were  extremely  low.  It  was 
a  fashionable  thing  for  some  of  the 
more  gay  gallants  to  sit  upon  the 
stage  on  stools,  and  these  paid  a 
shilling  for  their  superior  accom- 
modation. That  was  then  the  highest 
price. 

The  private  stage's  audience,  the  twelve-penny  %ion\ 
gentlemen.  Roaring  Oirl,  0.  PL,  vi,  31. 

The  same  was  also  the  price  of  a  best 
box,  which  was  called  a  room  : 

But  I  say,  any  man  that  hath  wit  may  censure.  If  he 
sit  in  the  twelvepenny  room.     Makont.,  0.  PL,  iv,  IS. 

This  personage  is  afterwards  invited 
to  a  private  box : 

Good  sir,  will  you  leave  the  stage?  I  will  help  you 
to  a  private  room.  Maleont.,  O.  PL,  iv,  14. 

If  he  have  but  twelve  pence  in  his  purse,  he  will  give 
it  for  the  beet  room  in  a  play-house. 

Sir  Tko.  Overbur^e  Char. 

Prynne  thus  recounts  the  necessary 
and  contingent  expenses  of  a  play- 
house : 

Bbw  many  are  there,  who,  according  to  their  several 
qualities,  spend  id.  Sd.  4d.  M.  lid.  I8d.  2e.  and  some- 
times four  or  five  shilling  at  a  play-house  day  by 
day.  if  coach-hire,  boate-hire,  tobacco,  wine,  beer,  and 
such  like  vaine  expenoes,  which  play-houses  do  usually 
occasion,  be  cast  into  the  reckoning. 

Hietriom.»  p.  888. 

There  was  a  time,  too,  when  the  pit 
and  gallery  paid  only  a  penny : 

Your  groundling,  and  your  gallery  commoner  buyes 
his  sport  by  the  penny.       GuVe  Momb^  eh.  vi,  p.  87. 

See  Groundling. 

At  the  same  period  there  was  only 
one  private  box,  which  was  also  called 
*'  the  lord*s  room.*'  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  stage  box : 

I  meane  not  into  the  lortTs  roowu,  which  is  now  but 
the  stipe's  suburbs.  GuPe  Homb. 

Theprtvate  bos  took  up  at  the  new  play. 
For  me  and  my  retinue.  Mau.  City  Madam, 

There  were  also  sixpenny  places.  Jon- 
son  speaks'  of 

The  faeces  or  grounds  of  your  people,  that  sit  in  the 
oblique  caves  and  wedges  of  your  bouse,  your  sinful 
sixpenny  mechanics.  Ind.  to  Magn.  Lady. 

In  1612,  when  Bartholomew  Fair  was 
produced,  the  prices  had  risen  in  some 
degree ;  for  in  the  comic  articles  of 
agreem^t  between  the  author  and 
the  audience,  it  is  covenanted  that, 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  jud|^  his  six- 
pen'wMth,  his  twelve-pen'worth,  so  to  his  eighteen- 
nence,  two  shillings,  half  a  crown,— to  the  value  of 
his  place.  Indnek 
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It  18  certain^  howeyer,  that  tbe  prices 
differed  at  different  houses.  See 
MaloDe's  Proleg.,  Suppl.  to  Shakesp., 
▼ol.  i,  p.  1 1.  There  was,  undoubtedly, 
a  two-penny  gallery  in  the  Fortune 
playhouse : 

One  of  them  is  a  Nip ;  I  took  him  once  it  the  two- 
ptnmti  gaUenf  tt  the  Fbrtune. 

Botrin^  Girl,  0.?l.,ri,  US. 

See  many  more  particulars  relating 
to  the  prices  and  accommodations  in 
our  early  theatres,  in  Mr.  Malone*s 
Supplemental  Observations  to  Shake- 
speare, Suppl.,  vol.  i,  pp.  8 — 27.  Also 
in  Steevens's  notes  to  Henry  VIII, 
act  ▼,  sc.  3. 
To  PRICK,  V.  To  ride  briskly ;  from 
pricking  the  horse  on  with  the  spur. 
Literally,  to  spur. 

A  gentle  Imight  wm  pricking  on  the  plaine. 

Sp.  V.  Q.,  1,  i,  1. 
What  need  we  anj  ipur,  but  oor  own  cauae, 
To  prick  OS  to  redreaa.  /«/.  Ck».,  ii.  1. 

Ai  my  ever  eateemed  duty  pndfcf  me  on. 

Lom^t  L.  L,,  i,  1. 

In  all  these  cases,  spur  might  be  used 
instead ;  even  in  the  first. 

A  gentle  knight  waa  aponing  o'er  the  plain. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  mean  to  shoot 
at  a  mark ;  from  the  following  word : 

Thia  prayae  belonscth  to  atronge  ahootinge  and  draw- 
inge  of  mightye  bowea,  not  to  priekinge,  and  nere 
ahootinge.  Jsck,  IbxtyA.,  p.  106. 

PRICK,  «.     A  mathematical  point,  or 
point  in  general.     In  the  old  English 
translations  of  Euclid,  this  word  is 
regularly    used    where  point    now  I 
occurs. 
So  Warner,  exactly: 

18  8 

Arithmetike,  geometry,  and  mnaicke  do  proceed, 

18  S 

Tnm.  on^  ^.pricla^  from  divera  aoonda,  Sec. 

^^.irif^/.,B.xiii,p.82S. 

That  18,  arithmetic  proceeds  from 
unity,  eeometry  from  a  mathematical 
point,  &c. 

And  made  an  evening  at  the  noon-tide  vncir. 

SJSTm.  r/,i,4. 
Stick,  in  their  numb'd  and  mortify'd  bare  arma, 
Pina,  wooden  priekt,  naila,  apxiga  of  roaemary. 

Liar,  ii,  8. 

Here  it  means  skewers,  as  also  in  the 
following : 

I  give  to  the  butchera,  &c  priekt*  inongfa  to  aet  np 
their  Uiin  meate,  that  it  may  appear  thicke  and  wdl- 
fedde.  WyU  of  the  DeeyU,  hll 

It  means  likewise  the  point,  or  mark 
in  the  centre  of  the  butts,  in  archery : 

Therefore  aeeing  that  which  ia  moat  perfect  and  beet 
in  ahootinee.  aa  alwayea  to  hit  the  pricke,  waa  never 
aeene  nor  nard  teU  on  yet  amongea  men. 

J9ck.  Toxoph.,  p.  123. 


This  point  was  also  called  the  whiter 
the  markt  the  ptn,  &c. 

They  miaae  the  marke,  that  ahoot their arrowea  wide; 
They  hit  thepricit«,  that  make  their  fli^t  to  glance 
So  neere  the  white,  that  ahaft  may  light  on  chance. 

Mirr.far  Mag.,  p.  509. 

fPRICK  AND  PRAISE.  An  old  phrase. 

Tliat  be  chiefe  that  have  tkeprieke  and  praise  in  any 
thing,  prinue.  ITitkaV  Dictionarit,  ed.  1606,  p.  177. 
To  which  end,  we  moat  be  anre  to  be  arra'd  alwava 
with  prick  and  pnuse  of  the  deceased ;  and  carrv  the 
inventory  of  onr  gooda,  and  the  groaa  aom  of  oar 
dowry  perpetually  in  oor  montha. 

Brmn^t  Northern  Laos. 

PRICK-SONG.  Music  written  down, 
sometimes  more  particularly  music  in 
parts ;  from  the  points  or  dots  with 
which  it  is  noted  down.  See  Hawkins, 
ii,  243. 

He  fighta  as  yon  BingpnVI'-«Mi^,keep8  time,  distance, 
and  proportion.  He  reata  his  minim,  one,  two,  and 
three  in  vour  boaom.  Rom.  and  Jut.,  ii,  4. 

I  woold  nave  all  lovera  b«in  and  end  thtarprick-soup 
with  lacrynuB.  Mieroeosmut,  O.  Fl..  ix,  13£ 

Hence  the  nightingale's  song,  being 
more  regularly  musical  than  any 
other,  was  often  termed  priek-9ong : 

Teren,  ahe  crva. 
And  atiU  her  woea  at  midnight  rise. 
Brave  priek-wng  I  JUx.  jr  Cmnp.,  O.  FL,  ii,  1S7. 

When  opposed  to  plain-song,  it  meant 
counter-point,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  melody.  See  Plain-sono. 
PRICKLE,  s.  A  sort  of  basket ;  still 
technically  used  in  some  branches  of 
trade. 

Rain  roaea  atill. 
Until  the  laat  be  dropt ;  then  hence  and  fill 
Your  fragrant  ^nci-^«  Tor  a  aecond  ahower. 

B.  Jont.  Masqnt  of  Pan.,  vi,  p.  170. 

fPRICK-SHAFT.     An  arrow. 

Wlio  with  her  hellish  courage,  stont  and  hot^ 
Abidea  the  brunt  of  many  9Lpriek$kaft  ahoi. 

Ihy(or'«  Worktt,  1«S0l 

PRipWIN.  The  name  of  Arthur's 
shield.  It  was  common  for  the  sword 
of  a  hero  to  have  a  name;  but  it 
seems  that  both  the  shield  and  spear 
of  Arthur  shared  that  honour.  They 
are  all  named  in  these  lines  of  Dray- 
ton: 

The  temper  of  his  sword,  the  try*d  Ezcalabour, 
The  bigness  and  the  length  of  Rone,  his  noble  spear. 
With  Pridmn  his  great  ahield,  and  what  tlie  proof 
could  bear.  Foljfoli.,  Song  iv,  p.  733. 

PRIEFE.     See  Peeif. 
fPRIEST. 

The  parish-prief <  foreot  that  he  waa  ever  a  chirk : 
this  IS  meant  of  proud  starters  up."       HowM,  ISSS. 

To  PRIEVE, ».,  for  prove.  See  PajSEYB. 
fPRIM.     A  neat  giri. 

Aboute  all  London  there  was  no  propre  prpwi. 
But  long  tyme  had  ben  famylyer  wiui  hym. 

Barclttf't  FsJU  Bg^,  n.  d. 
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PRIMA-VISTA,  or  PRIMI-VIST.    A 

game  on  the  cards;  probably  the 
same  as  Primeeo.  This  has  been 
doubted ;  but  the  circumstance  of  the 
cards  being  counted  in  the  same  way, 
seems  to  determine  it.  In  both  the 
six  reckoned  for  eighteen,  and  the 
seven  for  twenty-one. 

His  wordB  are  like  the  cards  at  primi-nit,  where  six 
is  eighteen,  and  seven  twentT-one;  for  they  never 
•iicnify  what  they  sound.  San^s  Microeos.,  Char.  IS. 
when  it  may  be  some  of  oar  hntterfly  judgments 
expected  a  set  at  maw  or  prima^puta  from  them. 

Bitot  FHeruU,  163S  (cited  by  Sieev.) 

Minshew  says,  "  Primero,  and  prima- 
vista,  ttoo  games  at  cards;"  yet  he 
gives  but  one  set  of  names  for  them, 
and  but  one  reason  for  the  names : 
"  That  is,  first,  and  first  scene,  because 
he  that  can  shew  such  an  order  of 
eardes  first  winnes  the  game." 
PRIMAL,  a.    Original,  first. 

It  hath  been  taught  ua  fh>m  the  frtrnai  state. 

Ant.  and  Cleo.,  i,  4. 
It  hath  the  primal^  ddest  curse  upon  % 
A  brother's  murder.  Haml.t  iii,  8. 

PRIME,  s.  Morning.  It  meant  origi- 
nally, as  still  in  French,  the  first 
canonical  hour  of  prayer. 

Tf  he  taste  this  boze  nve  about  the  prptu^ 

By  the  masse,  he  is  in  heren  or  even-sone  tyme. 

Four  Pt,O.Tl,i,  71. 

It  was  used  by  Milton : 

Till  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

For.  Lotij  T,  170. 

It  means  also  spring : 

Till  on  a  day,  that  day  is  every  prime^ 

When  witches  wont  do  penance  for  their  crime. 

^.  F.  (J.,  I,  a.  40. 

Upton  here  interprets  it  morning; 
but  there  would  be  no  sense  in  saying, 
*'  till  on  a  day,  that  day  is  every  morn- 
ing." 

For  love  is  crowned  «rith  the  primes 
In  Ute  spring  time.  L.  L.  Losl,  v,  S. 

Flowers  of  prime.  O.  PL,  ii,  16S. 

Making  two  summers,  winters,  autumns,  primes. 

Fatuk.  Ltuietd,  t,  15. 

It  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  here  by 
pulling  prime : 

Piece-meal  he  gets  lands,  and  spends  as  much  time 
Wringing  each  acre,  as  maids  pulling  prime. 

Dotuu,  Sai.t  if,  86. 

Prime  is  also  a  name  for  Paimeko, 
and  a  term  in  the  game  itself: 

Prime,  deal  quicklv.  0.  PI.,  vii,  189. 

This  also  is  French. 
fTo  PRIME.     To  become  renewed. 

Night's  bashftd  emnress,  though  she  often 
As  oft  repeats  her  darkness,  primes  again ; 


Night's  bashftd  emnress,  though  she  often  wain, 
As  oft  repeats  her  darkness,  crimes  again ; 
And  with  her  circling  horns  aoth  re-embrace 


Her  brother's  wealth,  and  orbs  her  silver  face. 

Quarlee'e  EmhUme. 

PRIME,  a.     Ready,  or  eager. 


Were  they  as  prims  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys. 

Olkelto,  ill,  8. 

It  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
applied  to  goats : 

mxat  prime  than  goatee  or  monkeys  in  their  prides. 

Samp8(m*t  row-breaker,  D  4  b. 

PRIME-TIDE.     Spring. 

How  winter  gendreth  snow :  what  temperature 
In  the  prime-tide  doth  season  well  the  soyl. 
Why  summer  burnes. 

N.  GrimouU,  in  Wart.  Poet.,  iii,  64^ 

tPRIME-TIME.  The  same.  Repre- 
senting the  French  printemps. 

He  who  has  seen  the  bnsie  bees  when  prime-time 
first  forth  leaps.      J.  HalPs  Homer,  p.  26, 1681. 

PRIMER,  a.     First,  primary. 

Began  the  goodly  church  of  Westminster  to  rear. 
The  primer  Engush  kings  so  truly  zealous  were. 

Drapt.  Pol.,  xi,  p.  865. 

PRIMERO,  PRIME,  or  PRIMAVISTA. 
A  game  at  cards,  said  by  some  writers 
to  be  one  of  the  oldest  known  in 
England.  In  French,  prime.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Daines  Bar- 
rington,  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  viii, 
p.  132.  From  Duchat's  Notes  on 
Rabelais,  by  which  I  have  corrected 
Mr.  Barrington's  account : 

Each  player  had  four  cards  dealt  to  him,  one  by  one ; 
the  seven  was  the  highest  card  in  point  of  number 
that  he  could  avail  himself  of,  which  counted  for 
twenty-one;  the  sii  counted  for  eighteen,  the  five 
for  filxeen,  and  ace  for  the  same ;  but  the  two,  the 
three,  and  the  four,  for  their  respective  points  only. 
The  knave  of  diamonds  was  commonly  fixed  upon  for 
the  ^inola,  which  the  player  might  make  what  card 
or  suit  he  thought  proper;  if  the  cards  were  of  dif- 
ferent suits,  the  highest  number  was  th«  primero  [or 
Crime] ;  but  if  they  were  all  of  one  colour,  he  that 
eld  them  won  iht  flush. 

I  find  the  term,  quinola,  in  the  French 
game  of  Revereis  (see  Acad,  des  Jeux, 
p.  228),  which  is  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  Spaniards;  but  in  other 
respects  primero  seems  most  to  re- 
semble the  game  called  Vambigu,  if 
it  is  not  the  very  same.  There  are 
the  terms  prime,  &c.  (Ibid.,  p.  248), 
and  there  are  the-rules  for  vyinff,  that 
is,  saying  '*va  de  deux  ou  trois  jettons 
davantage."  P.  246. 
This  description,  however,  will  not 
fully  explain  the  99th  Epigram  of 
sir  J.  Harington's  second  book ; 
though  it  illustrates  sufficiently  the 
following  couplet : 

At  first  he  Uiought  himself  half  wav  to  heav'u. 
If  in  his  hand  he  had  but  got  a  sev^n. 

But  sir  John  is  too  learned  on  the 
subject  for  most  modern  readers. 
The  game  was  in  high  fashion.  Gar- 
diner says  that  he  left  the  King  "at 
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primero  mih  the  duke  of  Suffolk." 
Hen.  Fill,  v,  1.  Sir  John  Haripg- 
ton  speaks  of  his  '<  over-watching 
himself  at  primero.*'  ApoL  for  Ajax, 
Mb. 

Id  the  marquis  of  Worcester's  Century 
of  Inventions,  one  is  so  contrived, 
''that  playing  at  primero,  at  cards, 
one  may,  without  clogging  his 
memory,  keep  reckoning  of  all  eixes, 
sevens,  and  aces,  which  he  hath  dis- 
carded."    §  87. 

It  was  reckoned  rather  a  gambling 
game: 

Primero,why  I  thought  thou  hadst  not  been  lo  mnch 
gamester  u  to  play  at  it 

CfWii«**JV^.,0.Pl..vii,24. 

Primero  was  often  played  by  four 
persons.  See  some  verses  alluding 
to  such  a  game,  Harl.  Cat.  MSS., 
3787,  §  27,  beginning 

The  state  of  France  as  now  it  stands 
Is  like  primero  at  four  hands, 
Where  some  doe  vye,  and  some  doe  honld, 
And  best  assured  may  be  too  bould,  &c. 

Primero  is  introduced  in  several  gram- 
matical dialogues,  from  which  some- 
thing may  be  learned  respecting  it, 
but  still  imperfectly.  The  following 
being  in  books,  the  first  of  which,  at 
least,  I  believe  to  be  very  scarce,  I 
shall  give  them  as  specimens. 

S.  Go  to,  let  ns  plaie  9A  primero,  then. 

•  •  •  • 

J.  Wliat  ?  be  these  French  cardes  ? 

8.  Yea,  sir,  doo  not  yon  see  they  have  clubbs,  spades, 

Xanioiids,  and  hearts  ? 
Let  us  a^reo  of  our  game,  what  shall  we  plaie  for? 
S.  One  shilling  stake,  and  three  rest. 
A.  Agreede,  ^  to,  discarde. 
8.  I  vye  it,  will  vou  hould  it? 
J.  Yea,  sir,  I  hold  it,  and  revie  it,  but  dispatch. 
8.  Faire  and  softlv,  1  praie  yon.    Tis  a  great  matter 
I  cannot  have  a  cniefe  carde. 
J.  And  I  have  none  but  coate  cardes. 
8.  Will  vou  put  it  to  me  F 
J.  You  Did  me  to  losse. 

8.  Will  vou  swigg?  [probablv,  yield,  or  thiow  np.] 
A.  Tis  the  least  part  of  my  thouicht. 
8.  Let  mv  rest  goe  then,  if  you  please. 
J.  I  houfd  it,  wnat  is  vour  rest  r 
S.  Three  crownes  and  one  third,  showe,  what  are 
you? 

jf.  I  nm  fonre  and  fiftie:  and  you? 
8.  O  filthie  luck,  I  have  lost  it  one  ace. 

/.  F^orio*s  Second  Fhttes,  1591,  p.  69. 

In  Miushew's  Spanish  Dialogues,  p. 
26,  there  is  something  still  more  ex- 
planatory ; 

L.  I  take  it  that  it  is  called  frtm^ro,  becanse  it  hath 

the  first  place  at  the  play  at  cardes. 

S.  Let  ns  ^,  what  is  the  summe  that  we  play  for  ? 

M.  Two  shillings  stake,  and  eight  shillings  rest. 

L.  Then  shuffle  the  cards  well. 

O.  I  lift  to  see  who  shall  deale,  it  must  be  a  coat  card ; 

I  would  not  bee  a  coat  with  never  a  blanke  in  my 

purse. 


B.  I  did  HA  an  ace. 

£.  I  a  foure. 

Jf  .  I  a  six,  whereby  I  am  the  eldest  hand. 

0.  Let  the  cardes  come  to  me,  for  I  dealethem ;  one, 

two,  three,  fonre ;  one,  two,  three,  fonre. 

M.  Passe. 

B.  Passe. 

X.  Passe. 

(7.  I  set  BO  mnch. 

jr.  I  will  none. 

B.  I'll  none. 

L.  I  must  of  force  see  it,  deale  the  cards. 

M.  Give  me  foure  cards,  I'll  see  as  much  as  he  seta. 

B.  See  here  my  rest,  let  every  one  be  in. 

Jf.  I  am  come  to  passe  again. 

B.  And  I  too. 

Z.  I  do  the  selfe-same. 

0.  I  set  my  rest. 

M.  I'll  see  it 

B.  I  also. 

L.  I  cannot  give  it  over. 

Jf  .  I  was  H  small  prime. 

L.  I  amyfiuA. 

Jf.  I  would  you  were  not. 

All  this  agrees  better  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ambigu  in  the  Acad,  des 
Jeuz,  than  with  any  other.  It  is 
plain  there  are  four  players,  to  whom 
0.  deals  first  two  cards  a-piece ;  then 
they  pass,  or  set.  After  a  time,  two 
more  cards  are  given,  and  the  rest  is 
set.  When  the  cards  are  shown,  one 
has  prime,  which  is  four  cards  of 
different  suits,  the  other  has  a  fiush, 
which  is  much  better,  and  wins. 
Some  of  the  terms  of  primero  are  also 
in  Howell's  Nomenclator,  subjoined 
to  his  Lexicon  Tetraglotton,  sect.  28. 
Tlie  game  was  called  also  prime,  as 
above  noticed : 

At  coses,  or  at  sauiit  to  sit,  or  set  their  rest  at  priwu. 
G.  Tiirh.  OH  Hawk,  in  Cetu.  lAL,  u,  SM. 

The  Compleat  Gamester   (1680)  is 
unfortunately  too  modern  to  treat  of 
primero.     See  Quinola. 
fPRIMEVE.     Primeval. 

lis  fit  all  thin^  should  be  reduc'd  unto 
Their  prtmette  institution,  and  first  head. 

Cartwriakt's  Lady  BrratU,  1651. 

PRIMROSE  WAY,   or  PATH.      Evi- 

dently  the  flowery,  pleasant  path. 

I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  professions, 
that  go  the  primroie  way  to  the  everlastiug  bonfire. 

Maebelkj  ii,  3. 
Himself  iheprimroee  path  of  dalUance  treads. 

Eaml,  i,S. 

Spenser  uses  it  as  if  it  meant  prime- 
rose,  or  best  rose,  whereas  it  certainly 
means  flower  of  the  spring : 

She  is  the  pride  and  primrose  of  the  rest 

CoUiu  CUmt,  V.  660. 

Also: 

To  be  primrote  of  all  thy  land.     SAep.  Kal.,  FA.,  166. 

PRIMY,  a.  Early,  belonging  to  the 
spring;  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

A  nolet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature.       BamL,  i,  S. 
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PRINADO.     A  sharper. 

In  a  trice  yon  shall  see  him  [the  ballad-monger] 
guarded  with  a  janizarie  of  coster-mongera,  and 
couotre^  gcxwelings;  while  hit  uipps,  inta,  bunjcs, 
and  prtHodos,  of  whom  he  hokls  in  fee,  ofttimes  pre- 
Ycnt  the  hiuycr  by  diving  too  deep  into  his  client's 
pocket;  while  he  gives  too  deep  attention  to  the 
wonderful  balhuL  Cliius's  IfAimtus,  p.  18. 

Pimps,  nips,  and  'axiB,  prinadoi,  &c. 
^„_-.-.^^^  Boh.  Ghost,  p.  231. 

PRINCOCK,  or  FRINCOX.  A  pert, 
forward  youth;  probably  corrupted 
from  the  LAiin  pracox.  See  Johnson. 

Yon  are  a  saucy  boy.       —       -. 

—  —  —       You  are  uprineoz,  go. 

icBf priHkockes,  that  I  have;  for  fortie  veares  aeoe. 

I  could  sniatter  in  a  Duns— 

Better  1  am  sure  then  an  hundred  of  you. 

I      .„  *      V  .u  .  i^wrw/.,0.  Pl.,i,  284. 

1  will  teach  thee  a  lesson  worth  the  hearinjc  proud 
prtncocks,  how  gentility  lirst  sprung  up. 

Greene's  Qwpfbr  an  Upet  Cr.,  B  4. 

The  Cambridge  Dictionary  (1693) 
has,  "Princock,  Ephebus,  puer  prce- 
cox." 

Also  as  an  adjective : 

Ah,  sirrah,  have  I  found  you  ?  are  you  heere, 
You  prineoet  boy  ?          Iktn,  Bym.  Triumph.,  p.  818. 
To  twich  many  proud,  princoch  scholars,  that  are 
puffed  up  with  the  opinion  of  their  leariiinff.  to  null 
downe  ^f**  •"'•^* —•'---'••-"- '-" -•- 


up  with  the  opinion  of  their  learning,  to  pull 
the  high  sailes  of  their  lofty  spirits. 

Coryat,  Crud.,  ii,  p.  865,  reprint 

To  PRINK.  To  perk  up,  to  hold  up 
one's  self  pertly.  Dr.  Johnson  says 
it  is  a  diminutive  of  prank;  it  is 
rather  a  jocular  modification  of  it,  as 
prittle-prattle,  tittle-tattle,  &c. 

Do  you  not  see  howe  these  newe  fangled  pratling 

elfes, 
Prinie  up  so  pertly  late  in  everv  place? 

AVw  Ow/.,  0.  PI.,  i,  256. 

It  certainly  was  joined  occasionally 
with  prank.  Thus  Coles:  "To prink 
and  prank,  exorno.  They  are  all  day 
prinking  and  pranking  themselves. 
Dum  moliuntur,  dura  comuntnr  annus 
est."  This  is  also  in  Walker's 
Parcemiologia,  p.  30. 
In  PRINT.  With  exactness,  in  a  precise 
and  perfect  manner ;  from  tiie  exact 
regularity  and  truth  of  the  art  of 
printing,  which  was  at  first  deemed 
almost  miraculous. 

All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it. 

I  will  do  It,  sir,  tnprtnt,  L.  L.  Loet,  iii,  1. 

I  am  sure  rov  husband  is  a  mfin  in  print  for  all  thinifs 
else,  save  only  in  this.       Uoneet  Wh.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  267. 

That  is,  a  man  always  in  exact  and 
perfect  order. 

To  have  his  ruffes  set  in  print,  to  picke  bis  teeth,  and 
play  with  a  puppet.   Sarle^e  Microc,  new  ed.,  p.  26». 

PRISTINATE,  a.     Former;  the  same 
as  pristine. 


Beside  the  only  name  of  Christ,  snd  extcmall  con- 
tempt of  their  prietinate  idolatryc ,  lie  Uiught  them 
nothing  at  all.  HoUnth.,  vol.  i,  B  8,  col.  2,  b. 

PRIVADO.  9.  A  private  friend,  a 
favorite.  Spanish.  See  Steevens'a 
Spanish  Dictionary. 

When  you  consult  with  me  about  {he  personage  that 
should  first,  or  second,  or  tertiate  your  business  with 
the  kins,  I  must  answer  as  Demosthenes  did  of  action, 
My  lordThresorer,  My  lord  Thresorer.  and  so  again. 
We  contemplate  him,  not  only  in  the  qunlity  of  his 
place,  but  already  in  some  de<;re  of  Aprivado. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remaiiu,  p.  669. 

See  also  the  other  examples  in  Todd. 
PRIVATE,*.     Privacy. 

Go  off,  I  discard  you ;  let  me  eigoy  my  private. 

.      .  2V.(/3!AM,iii,4. 

Also  private  intimation : 

Whose  vrivate  with  me,  of  the  dauphin's  love, 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  words  import. 

tPRIVATE.    In  privacy.       '•''*''"■'■ 

In  brief,  I  over  heard  a  trusty  senrant 

Of  his  ith'  camp  come  and  declare  your  bighnesse 

Waa  private  with  Caropia. 

Chapnum*i  Rnengefor  Bonovr,  1654. 

PRIVE, »..  for  deprive. 

For  what  can  be  said  worse  of  slepe,  if  it,  privina  you 
of  all  pleasures,  do  not  suffer  vou  to  feele  anything  at 
*"•  Barker's  Fearf.  Fane.,  P  1  b. 

PRIZALL,  *.,  for  prize. 

The  greatest  trophy  that  my  travailes  gain, 
Is  to  bring  home  hprizall  of  such  worth. 

DanieVs  Works,  R  r  7  b. 

PROBALL,  a.  Probable.  Apparently 
a  contraction  or  corruption  of  that 
word.  It  appears  only  in  the  follow- 
ing  passage,  but  as  all  the  early 
editions  concur  in  the  reading,  the 
last  editor  has  restored  it. 

When  this  advice  is  free,  I  give,  and  honest, 

Probal  to  thinking,  and  indeed  the  course 

To  win  the  Moor  again.  Othello,  u,  8. 

It  has  not  been  found  elsewhere. 
tPROCINCT,  *.     Girding,  preparation 
for  war.     Todd  could  find  no  other 
example  than  that  quoted  by  Johnson 
from  Milton. 

In  all  proeint  of  war.  Chapm.  H.,  xii,  89. 

fPROCLlVE.     Prone  to. 

For  a  woman  is  fraile  toAproclive  unto  all  evils. 

_  ,   ,     ,.  Latimer's  Sermons. 

To  ooncJude  this  point,  it  may  somewliat  too  truly  be 
said,  thou|rh  not  by  way  of  discouragement,  yet  ot 
caveat,  what  by  the  procUvitie  and  prunenesse  of  our 
frailtie  is  warrantable.  FonPs  Line  of  Life,  1620. 

fPROCREATE,  adj.     Begotten. 

Witii  condition,  that  if  any  issue  male  were  procreate 
of  that  manage.  Bolinsh^d's  Chronicles,  m?. 

PROCTOR.  A  person  appointed  to 
beg,  or  collect  alms  for  leprous  or 
bedridden  persons,  who  could  not  go 
out  for  themselves."  By  an  act  of 
Edw.  I  such  persons  were  allowed  to 
appoint  these  proctors,  or  procurators, 
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proyided  not  more  than  two  were 
appointed  for  one  Lazar  house.  But 
by  an  act  of  39  Eliz.  such  "Proctors, 
procurers,  or  patent  gatherers,   for 

Saols,  prisons,  or  hospitals,"  were 
eclared  rogues  and  vagabonds. 
Hence  they  were  excepted  against  in 
the  regulations  of  Watts's  almshouses 
at  Rochester ;  and  not  to  be  received 
as  travellers. 

You're  best  get  a  elap-disli,  tnd  tay 
Yoa  are  u proctor  to  some  spital-houM. 

Huh.  Wkore,  part  ii.  0.  PL.  m,  iiS. 

See  Archseologia,  vol.  xviii,  p.  9. 
fPRODIG.     Prodigal,  lavish. 

Then  in  a  goodly  garden's  alleis  smooth. 

Where  prodig  nature  seta  abroad  her  booth 

Of  richest  beauties.  D»  Bartmt. 

fPRODIGIAL,  adj.  Relating  to  pro- 
digies, or  portents. 

Where,  for  many  dayes  together  (as  if  God  had  beene 
offended)  were  seene  many  fearefull  and  stmn^e 
sights,  the  erents  whereof  such  as  were  skilfnil  lu 
prodicial  learning  foretold  and  prophecied  would  be 
wofttll  and  lamentable.  Jmmiantu  MarceUinut,  1809. 

PRODIGIOUS,  a.  Like  a  prodigy, 
portentous,  horrible,  unnatural. 

Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious^ 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending  marks. 

K.  Jokn^  iii,  1. 
Our  ^oods  made  prize,  our  tailon  sold  for  slaves 
By  iMpro^ious  issue.  Mau.  Un».  Cowtb.,  i,  !• 

Behold  yon  comet  shews  his  head  again  I 
Twice  MS  he  thus  at  cross  turns  thrown  on  us 
Prodigious  looks.  Hotust  Wh.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  949. 

0  yes,  I  vrz^prodigioui  to  thy  birthnight,  and  as  a 
blazing  star  at  thine  unlook'd  for  fuueral. 

Mar1ek.Engl.Are.,\UfJ. 

PRODIGIOUSLY,  adv.  Portentously ; 
from  the  preceding. 

Let  wires  with  chOd 
Prav  that  their  burdens  majr  not  faU  this  day, 
Lest  that  their  hopes  pfodigiouslg  be  crost. 

K.  John,  iii,  1. 

PROFACB.  A  familiar  exclamation  of 
welcome  at  a  dinner,  or  other  meal, 
equivalent  to  *'  much  good  may  it  do 
you;"  but  from  what  language  de- 
rived, was  long  uncertain.  Sir  T. 
Hanmer  said,  from  profacciay  Italian. 
But  no  such  word  appears  in  any 
Italian  Dictionary.  Mr.  Steevens 
conjectures  it  to  be  from  **  Bon  prou 
leur  face,"  which  is  in  Cotgrave  ;  by 
a  colloquial  abbreviation  (t .  e.,  I  pre- 
sume, prou  faecy  or  /<M*e),  "  much 
good  may  it  do.*'  The  conjecture 
was  worthy  of  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Steevens,  and  is  very  near  the  truth ; 
for,  in  Roquefort's  Glossaire  de  la 
Langue  Romane,  we  find,  *^  Prouface 
— Bouhait  qui  veut  dire,  bien  vous 


fasse ;  proficiat,*'  It  is  plain;  there- 
fore, that  we  had  it  from  the  Norman 
romance  language.  Taylor  the  water- 
poet  treats  it  as  a  French  phrase : 

A  French  and  English  man  at  dinner  sate. 
And  neither  understanding  other's  prate. 
The  Frenchman  says  mange,  proface,  numneur. 

The  Seulltr,  Epigr.4Z. 

Taylor  uses  it  also  in  his  own  person, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Praise  of 
Heropseed:  "Preface;  and  proface^ 
my  masters,  if  your  stomackes  serve." 
So  in  Laneham's  quaint  letter,  at  the 
end  of  his  introduction,  he  says. 

Thus  preface  ye,  with  the  preftice. 

Comus,  thou  clerk  of  gluttony's  kitchen,  bid  me  pn>- 
faee.  Decker''*  GuVs  Homk^  Proctmuum. 

The  ingenious  editor  of  the  reprint  of 
1812  erroneously  prints  prof  en ^  but 
he  notices  the  original  reading,  p.  30. 

Sweet  sir,  sit — most  sweet  sir,  sit — profaes!  what 
you  want  in  meat,  we'll  have  in  drink. 

9  Hen.  IT,  t,  S, 
Reader,  read  this  thus ;  for  preface,  proface. 
Much  good  may  it  do  you.        H^fw,  Epigr.,  B  b  S  b. 
The  dinner's  half  done  before  I  say  grace. 
And  bid  the  old  knight  and  hisguesl  proface. 

wtse  Worn.  ofHoasdaa. 
Before  the  second  course,  the  cardinall  came  in  booted 
and  spurred,  all  sodainely  among  them,  and  bad  them 
proface.  Stotere  AnuaU,  N  n  n  5  b. 

See  many  other  examples  in  Mr.  Stee- 
vens*8  note  on  the  first  passage. 
troPROG.    To  seek,  or  pry  about?   But 
see  Pbooue. 

We  travel  sea  and  soil,  we  nry,  we  prowl. 
We  progress,  and  we  prog  nt>m  pole  to  pole. 

Quaru^e  BmhUms. 
What  less  than  fool  is  man  to  prog  and  plot. 
And  Uviah  out  the  cream  of^all  his  care.         Rid. 

PROGRESS.  The  travelling  of  the 
soTereign  to  visit  different  parts  of  his 
dominions.  These  were  sometimes 
very  burthensome  to  the  subject,  from 
the  right  assumed  of  seizing  whatever 
was  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  court. 
Hence  Massinger : 

By  this  means  he  snail  scape  court  Tiaitanta, 

And  not  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home. 

In  a  summer  progress.  Guardian,  i.  1. 

It  appears  that  Henry  the  VII  was 
scrupulous  as  to  the  charge  he  occa- 
sioned, and  even  Elizabeth  has  ex- 
pressed displeasure  at  superfluous 
expenses ;  but  James  I  had  no  such 
delicacy.  See  Mr.  Gifford's  note  on 
the  passage  of  Massinger. 

My  hfe  on't,  he  scraped  these  compliments  ftom  his 
cart,  the  last  load  be  carried  for  the  progress. 

Album.,  O.  P1-,  vii,  157. 
Make  me  a  monarch,  here's  my  crown  and  sceptre : 
In  progress  will  I  now  go  through  the  world. 

OU i^tima/iu,  Anc  Dr.,  iii.  ISO. 

Mr.  Nichols's  very  curious  collection  ; 
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of  die  accounts  of  the  "  Progresses  of 
Elisabeth,"  in  three  volumes  quarto, 
is  now  become  extremely  scarce,  and 
a  new  edition  is  much  desired.  The 
privilege  was  disused  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  restrained  and  abridged  by  statute 
Hider  Charles  IL 

It  seems  that  a  new  fashion  of  hats, 
&c.,  was  often  started  in  the  time  of 
a  progreM : 

I  ani  8o  haunted  with  this  broad-brimin'd  bat 

or  the  last  proff rest-block.  B  /-  Fl.  Wit  at  s,  IT.,  iv,l. 

See  Block. 
To  PROGUE,  V.     To  steal.     To  prigge 
is  to  filch,  in  Minshew. 

And  that  man  in  the  gown,  in  my  opinion 
Looks  like  a  jTT&i^NtR^  knave. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Span.  Cur.,  Hi,  8. 

In  the  first  folio  edition  itx^proaging, 
Mr.  Theobald  would  have  it  changed 
to  progging,  but  without  sufficient 
reason.  See  Todd  on  this  word,  for 
the  supposed  etymology,  and  other 
examples. 
fPROJECTURE. 

With  higli  colloraba  of  white  marble,  and  ornaments 
of  architecture  of  a  compoaed  nianer  of  great  prmec- 
lure.  AUi'jn'e  Tnumpk,  1631. 

To  PROIN,  V.  To  prune.  Very 
little  used  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
hut  common  before  that  titne.  See 
Chaucer. 

The  aprigs,  that  did  abont  it  grow, 
"Reprcin^d  from  the  leavie  armea,  to  make  it  easier 
view'd.  Chapman,  Horn.  Iliad,  p.  189. 

He  plants,  he  proins,  he  pares,  lie  trimmeth  round 
Tb'  ever  green  beauties  of  a  fruufull  ground. 

Syh.  Du  Bart.,  p.  171. 

It  is  still  Scotch.  See  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary. 

Minshew  has  *'  to  proine  trees  ;*'  but 
refers  to  prune.  It  was  particularly 
said  of  a  hawk,  ''she  j9rot>i«,'*  plumas 
comit,  concinuat.  See  Johnson,  who 
calls  it  a  corruption  of  prune  ;  but  it 
is  older, 

4- Whan  the  crowe  or  raven  ganeth  against  the  snnnOt 
ill  summer,  heate  foloweth.  If  thej  busy  themselfes 
in  jMroyiunff  or  washyng,  and  that  in  wynter,  loke  for 
rune.  Digger,  Prognost.,  1566. 

iPlante,  Lorde^  in  them  the  tree  of  godlie  life, 
Hedge  them  abonte  with  thie  stronge  fence  of  faith, 
And,  if  it  thee  pleasfs,  use  eke  thy  proinynge  knife. 

Aueyn  Papers. 

FBOINER,  «.    Pruner ;  from  the  above. 

His  father  was 
An  honest  proiner  of  our  country  vlnei, 
Tet  he's  shot  to  his  foot-cloth. 

To  which  the  other  answers, 

O,  he  is !  he  proin'd  him  well,  and  brought  him  up  to 
learning.  Dumb  Knight,  O.  PI.,  iv,  4&9. 

'^fiOKE.    To  stir ;  to  poke. 


Nov,  this  obstinate  and  setled  purpose  of  his  bemrne 
of  greater  force,  by  reason  of  the  qucene  ev  er  at  his 
elbow  to  pricke  and  proJre  him  forward. 

HcUamPs  Jmmianue  MarcelUnus,  1009. 
And  all  to  this  end,  that  whiles  with  suiidne  counter- 
feit shewes  of  flatterie  his  securitie  proked  him  for- 
ward to  a  milder  course.  Ibid. 

FBOKlNG-SPi T,  seems  to  mean  a  long 
Spanish  rapier,  in  contrast  with  a 
Scotch  broad  sword.  Broker  is  said 
to  be  still  synonymous  with  poker,  in 
Ireland. 

piping  bote  puffes  toward  the  pointed  plume. 
With  a  broad  Scot,  or  proking-spit  of  Sjiaine. 

UaWs  Satires,  iv,  4. 

PROLIXIOUS,  a.  Prolix,  causing 
delay. 

Lay  by  all  nicety  nnHprolixiois  blushes. 

That  banish  what  they  sue  for.  Meas./or  Meas.,  U,  4. 

More  prolixious  was 
Than  present  peril  any  wliit  commended. 

Dra^t.  Moses,  p.  167U. 
Well  known  anto  them  by  his  prolixious  sea  wander- 
ings. Nash*s  Lenten  Stuff,  1599. 

See  Steevens  on  the  first  example. 
fPROLLING-PIN. 

No,  golden  Andwerpe,  no  of  tr«th  they  seke  no  gold 

of  thyne, 
A  cheat  of  thanks  for  popysh  priests  to  cram  their 

prolling-pine.  Poem,  temp.  mi».,  Brit.  Bibl.,  \,  20. 

PROLOGUE.  The  custom  of  speaking 
a  prologue  in  a  black  dress  is  very 
ancient. 

A  woman  once  in  a  Goronation  may. 

With  pardon,  speak  the  prologue,  give  as  free 

A  welcome  to  tlic  theatre,  as  he 

That  with  a  little  beard,  a  lone  black  cloak. 

With  a  starch'd  face,  and  supple  leg,  hath  spoke 

Before  the  plays  this  twelve-month. 

Beattm.  4r  FL  Prol.  to  the  Coronation, 
Do  yon  not  know  that  1  am  the  prologue  f  Do  you 
not  see  this  long  black  velvet  cloak  upon  my  backf" 
Have  I  not  all  the  signs  of  a  prologue  aoout  me  P 

Four  Prenttees,  O.  PI.,  vi,  464. 

He  was  usually  ushered  in    by   the 
sound  of  trumpets.     See  Trumpet. 
fPROMONT.     A  promontory. 

lie  to  yon  promont's  top,  and  there  survey 
What  shipvkTackt  passengers  the  Belgique  sea 
Casts  from  her  fomy  entrailes  by  miscliHnce. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

To  PROMOTE.     To  inform. 

Steps  in  this  false  spy,  this  promoting  wretch. 
Closely  betrays  him  that  he  gives  to  each. 

Drayt,  Owl,  p.  1304. 

See  Promoter. 

Lest  some  hungrie  promoting  fellowes  should  beg  it 
as  a  concealment.  uar.  Apol.for  Ajas,  M  8. 

See  Beg. 
A  PROxMOTER,  «.  An  informer ;  from 
promoting  causes  or  prosecutions. 
Holioke's  Dictionary  has,  *'  A  pro- 
motour,  which,  having  part  of  the  for- 
feit, bringeth  men  into  trouble." 

His  eyes  be  promoters,  some  trespass  to  spie. 

Tusser,  p.  lOl,  ed.  1673. 
There  lacketh  one  thing  in  this  realme,  that  it  hath 
need  of,  for  God's  si&e  make  some  promoters. 
There  lacke  promoters  such  as  were  in  king  Henry  the 
7*8  dales,  your  graondfather.    There  lacke  men  to 
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promote  the  kine't  officers  when  they  do  amiue,  and 
10  promote  all  of^ndert.  Latimer's  Serm.,  p.  119. 

An  itcliiog  icab,  that  ia  your  harlot ;  a  tore  acab,  your 
morer;  a  running,  jour  promoter. 

A  Mad  World,  0.  PI..  ▼,  854. 
There  goes  but  a  pair  of  sheers  between  a  promoter 
and  a  knave.  Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  367. 

That  is,  they  are  much  alike,  cut  out 
of  the  same  materials.     See  Pair  of 

SHEERS. 

To  PROMOTE.  To  promote,  or  pa- 
tronise. 

Thouffh  some  fiuitastick  fool  promore  their  ragged 

rnymes. 
And  do  transcribe  them  o'er  an  hundred  sereral  times. 

Drayt.  Foiyolb.,  p.  106S. 

It  was  used  by  Suckling.  See  John- 
aon. 

-tTill  somcthinff  worth  a  mine,  which  I  am  now 
Prowtopimfft  had  beene  perfect  to  salute  you. 

Ball,  1639. 

PRONE,  a.  Prompt,  ready;  without 
the  preposition  to,  which  is  now  always 
subjoined. 

Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and  beget  young 
gibbets,  I  nerer  saw  one  to  prune.  Cymb.,  r,  4. 

In  her  vouth 
There  is  a  proits  and  speechless  dialect. 

Meat,  for  Meeu.,  i,  S. 

That  is,  a  prompt  or  ready  dialect. 
The  commentators  have  puzzled  here, 
though  they  explained  it  in  the  other 
place,  and  have  brought  these  ex- 
amples : 

With  bombard  and  basilisk,  with  men  protu  and 
Tigorons.  Fall,  4c  of  BebelUoH,  1637. 

Thessalian  ficrie  steeds, 
For  use  of  war  so  protu  and  fit. 

Gorget^e  £«mm,  book  6. 

PRONOTORY.  A  contraction  of  pro- 
thonotary  ;  a  chief  notary. 

And  I  knew  you  a  pronotory*s  boy, 

That  wrote  indentures  at  the  tou  uc-house  doore. 

Daniel,  Qu.  Are.,  p.  866. 

PRONOUN.  The  redundant  repetition 
of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is 
common  in  most  languages.  Je  ne 
ferai  rien  de  celamot,  the  French  say; 
with  us  it  is  rather  disused,  but  occurs 
in  our  old  authors. 

/  tell  thee,  /,  that  thou  hast  mair'd  her  gown. 

Tom.  Skr.,  iv,  3. 
/  do  not  like  these  several  councils,  /.     Riek.  III^  iiL 
I  am  none  of  these  common  pedants,  /, 
That  cannot  speak  wiihoutj^ro/? /rr«a  quod. 

Edic.  11.  0.  PI.,  ii,  342. 

See  Steevens,  and  others,  on  2 
Hen.  IV,  ii,  3. 
PROPER,  a.  One's  own ;  that  which 
belongs  to  a  particular  person.  This 
is  the  third  sense  of  the  word  in 
Johnson,  but  it  is  surely  rather  dis- 
used. 

The  bnstard's  brains  with  these  mj  proper  hands 
Sliall  I  dash  out.  Wtnt.  Tale,  ii,  3. 

Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  Me.  Uaml,  ▼,  S. 


Here  have  I  cante  in  men  just  bhune  to  find 
That  in  their  proper  praise  too  rartial  be. 

Spnu.  P.  q.,  ni.  ii,  1. 
How  shall  our  subjects  then  insult  on  us. 
When  our  examplea,  that  are  light  to  tiiem. 
Shall  be  eclipsea  with  ont  proper  deeds. 

Taner.  /-  Gis.,  O.  PL,  ii,  900. 

Also  private,  in  contradistinction    to 
that  which  is  common : 

Every  woman  eommon !  ti  hat  shall  we  do  with  all  the 
proper  women  in  Arcadia  f  They  sluill  be  common 
too  Shirley*s  Arcadia. 

Rose  is  a  fayre,  but  not  a  proper  woman. 
Can  any  creature  proper  be  that's  common  f 

Epigr.  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Hence  Unpegper,  q.  v. 
Dr.  Johnson's  8th  sense  seems  fairly 
resolvable  into  this;  his  iOth,  tall, 
handsome,  &c.,  certainly  belongs  to 
the  following  passage ;  but  without 
the  idea  of  bulk,  for  it  is  Viola  who 
speaks  of  herself : 

How  ea^  is  it  for  the  proper  falsa, 

(That  IB,  the  comely  well-looking  false 
persons) 

In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms. 

Twl.  N.,  ii,  2. 

fib  PROPERATE.     To  hasten. 

And,  as  lost  belps,  hurle  them  down  on  their  pates, 
A  while  to  keep  olf  death,  which  properates. 

Virgil,  by  Ficars,  16J2, 

PROPERTY.  In  a  theatrical  sense,  any 
articles  necessary  to  be  produced  in 
the  scene.  In  this  sense  it  is  still 
used  there,  and  the  person  who  pro- 
vides such  articles,  and  whose  duty  it 
is  to  have  them  ready,  is  called  the 
property-man. 

Go  get  us  properties  and  tzickings  for  our  fairies. 

Mer.  W.  jr.,  IT,  4. 
I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties,  such  as  oar  phiy  wanU. 

Mids.N.l>r.,i,2. 
If  y  lord,  we  must 
Hare  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  for  a  propertie. 

Old  Flag  of  Tarn.  Skr.,  act  i.  p.  164. 

The  stage   keeper,   in  Ben  Jonson's 

Bartholomew  Fair,  wishes  to  have  a 

pump  on  the  stage,  **  for  h  property** 

induct. 
fPROPERTY.     Sometimes,  a  disguise, 

a  cloak  for  concealment,  as  in  Shirley's 

Wedding,  ii,  3. 
To  PROPONE.     To  propose ;  propono, 

Latin. 

For  bee  had,  as  they  afflmed,  means  to  propone, 
whereby  he  might  be  reconciled. 

Holinsh.,  Tol.  ii,  N  7  h. 
To  say  "  placet"  onto  that,  which  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  lathers  might  he  proposed  te  them. 

Beth.  ofJtom.  Ci.,  F  2. 

Holinshed  uses  it  often.  Dryden  has 
used  proponent,  for  one  that  proposes. 
See  T.  J. 


To  PROPULSE,  V.    To  drive  from  us, 
to  repulse ;  propello,  Latin. 
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Vor  seeing  crar  enimies  doe  now  violently  lusanlte  ns, 
if  we  shcnild  not  with  like  coarap;e  propuUe  their 
violence.  VndertUnen's  Heliodor.^  sign.  Gib. 

fPROSPECT.    A  view. 

Where  on  a  high  tribunal!  Mate  which  yeelded 
A  Ui^  ffrotpeet,  were  plac'd  too  chayree  of  golde. 

Brandon's  OettmOt  1696. 

PROSPECTIVE.  A  perspective,  or 
glass,  to  view  distant  objects.  Ac- 
cented on  the  first  syllable. 

Lnatly  of  fingers  glasses  we  contrive, 
And  every  hand  ii  made  a  prdspective. 

Corbet,  Poema,  p.  66. 

Take  here  this  prospective,  and  wherein  note  and  tell 
what  thou  seeat,  for  well  mayeat  thou  there  obsen-e 
their  shadows.  Daniel,  p.  415. 

PROTEiNSE,  9.  Extension,  drawing 
out.  The  reading  of  the  first  edition 
in  the  following  passage,  and  probably 
nght.     See  Todd. 

Recount  from  hence 


Mt  glorious  soveraine's  goodly  ancestrye, 
Till  that  by  dew  decrees,  and  1 
a  have  it  lastiv  brouKht  ur 

Spens.  F.  q..  Ill,  ui,  4. 


that  by  dew  decrees,  and  lone  protense, 
Thou  have  it  lastly  brought  unto  her  excellence 


Upton  also  prefers  this  reading.     The 
other  editions  have  pretense. 
PROTRACT,    *.      Long    continuance, 
delay ;  from  the  verb. 

And  many  nights  that  slowly  seem'd  to  move 
Their  aui protract  from  evening  until  mom. 

Spent.  Sonnet,  86. 
And  wisdom  willed  me  without  protract. 
In  speedie  wise,  to  put  the  same  in  ure. 

Ferrex  and  Porr.,  0.  PI.,  i,  145. 

Mr.  Todd  thinks  this  substantive  was 
first  adopted  by  Spenser  ;  but  Ferrex 
and  Porrex  was  published  long  before 
his  Sonnets. 
PROVAND,  or  more  commonly  PRO- 
VANT.  Provender,  provision,  am- 
munition ;  provende,  French. 

or  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world. 
Than  camels  in  their  war ;  who  have  their  provand 
Only  for  bearing  burdens.  Coriol.,  ii,  1. 

I  tell  thee  one  pease  was  a  soldier's  protant  a  whole 
day,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

B.  and  Ft.  Love's  Cure,  ii,  1. 

Tlie  word,  in  fact,  was  very  common. 
See  the  other  instances  in  Steevens's 
note  on  the  first  passage.  It  was  not 
quite  disused  in  Drydeu's  time : 

That  hither  come,  oompell'd  by  want, 
With  rusty  swords,  and  suits  protant. 

Counterseuff.  Dryd.  Misc.,  vol.  iii,  p.  343. 

Thnsjjropanf,  put  in  apposition  with 
any  other  thing,  implied  that  such  an 
article  was  supplied  for  mere  provi- 
sion; as  we  say,  ammunition  bread, 
&c.,  meaning  a  common  sort.  Thus 
Bobadil  says,  in  contempt  of  the 
sword  which  master  Matthew  had 
bought  for  a  Toledo, 


A  poor|>r(nMin/-rapier,  no  better. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  ff.,  iii,  I. 

A  sutler,  whose  occupation  was  to 
sell  provant,  or  provision,  is  jocularly 
termed  Provant ^  by  a  corporal,  in  a 
quarrel,  in  mock-heroic: 

0  gods  of  Rome,  was  Nicodemua  bom 

Tu  bear  these  braveries  from  a  poor  provant  / 

B.  and  Fl.  Four  Plays  in  One,  PI  1. 
Wliat's  fighting  ?  it  may  be  in  fashion 
Among  j)ro9aii/-8words,  and  bufl' jerkin  men. 

Ibid.,  Elder  Bro.,  v,  1. 
Item,  fourscore  pair  of  jfroetrnZ-breeches,  o'  ih'  new 
fashion. 
MiddUton,  Jny  Thing  for  Q.  Life,  1662,  4to,  sign.  G. 

I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  we 
ought  to  read  the  following  passage, 
thus  pointed  : 

We're  fairly  promis'd. 
But  soldiers  cannot  feed  on  promises ; 
All  our  provant  apparel's  torn  to  ragsj 
And  our  munition  fails  us. 

Webster's  Jppius,  act  i,  Anc.  Dr.,  v,  864. 

The  ingenious  editor  of  the  latter 
collection  puts  the  stop  at  provant, 
meaning  to  express  that  promises 
were  all  their  provant,  which  might 
do  ;  but  it  had  been  said  before,  "  our 
victual  fails  us  :**  and  provant  apparel, 
for  military  allowance  of  clothing,  is 
more  in  the  stvle  of  the  time,  and 
improves  the  whole  passage. 
To  PROVANT,  as  a  verb,  to  supply 
with  provision. 

Should  not  only  supply  her  inhabitants  with  plentiful 
purveyance  of  sustenance,  but  vrovant  and  victuall 
moreover  this  monstrous  army  or  straneers. 

Nash's  Lenten  Stuff,  Harl.  Jtlte.,  vi,  p.  149. 

[Hall,  Homer,  p.  30  (1581),  gives  the 
word  nearer  to  its  French  original.] 

tDo  throuehlv  provend  well  your  horse,  for  they  must 
bide  the  brunt. 

PROUD  TAILOR.  The  Warwickshire 
name  for  a  goldfinch.  It  is  certainly 
true,  as  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  has 
observed  (Archseol.,  iii,  p.  33),  that 
this  odd  name  is  given  in  Warwick- 
shire to  the  bird  usually  called  a  gold- 
finch. Perhaps  also  elsewhere,  but 
certainly  there,  as  I  know  from  local 
testimony.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  following  passage  should  be 
read  thus : 

Leuly.  I  will  not  sing. 

Eotsp.  Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  red-breast 
teacher.  1  Hen.  IF,  iii,  1. 

That  is,  "To  turn  teacher  of  gold- 
finches or  red-breasts."  The  editions 
have  "or  be  red-breast  teacher;" 
which  leaves  it  difficult  to  extract  any 
sense  from  the  passage. 
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-fTo  PROVE.     To  experience. 

But  I  did  enter,  and  enjoy, 
What  happy  lovers  prote.        Oura^i  Poims,  164S. 
Tit  a  love 
6odi  are  incapable  to  prove; 
for  where  there  it  a  Joy  uueren. 
There  never,  never  can  be  heav'n. 

Lowlme^i  Liteaitm,  1649. 

To  PROVE  MASTERIES.  To  make 
trial  of  skill,  to  try  who  does  best,  or 
has  the  mastery. 

He  would  often  run.  leape,  or  prove  wuuteries  with 
his  chiefe  courtiers.  JLnolles*e  H.  of  Tnrkes,  516  I. 
He  assembled  an  nrmie,  and  wytb  the  same  (and  such 
straungers  as  he  brought  over  wyth  him)  begynneth 
to  prove  maeteryee.  Holimk.,  ii,  I  7.  col.  %  b. 

PROVIDENCE,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage,  seems  to  mean  only  care  of  pro- 
viding, not  prudence  or  foresight  in 
general. 

I  do  confer  that  providenee,  with  my  power 

or  absolute  command,  to  have  abundance 

To  your  best  care.  Mats.  New  Way^  iii,  9. 

Province^  which  modern  editors  have 
substituted,  seems  to  me  to  improve 
both  sense  and  metre ;  but  Mr.  Oifford 
appears  to  think  otherwise.  A  pas- 
sage on  the  providence  of  nature 
surely  does  not  confirm  the  word  here. 

tPROUNCED-ClIPS,  are  mentioned  by 
Heywood  in  his  Philocothonista,  1635, 
p.  46.  Perhaps  a  misprint  for  pounced, 

PROVOKEMENT.     Provocation. 

Whose  sharpe  protoJtement  them  ineenst  so  sore. 
That  both  were  bent  t'  avenge  his  usage  base. 

Spens.  F.  C-,  IV,  iv,  4. 

PROVOST.  An  executioner,  or  rather 
superintendent  of  executions;  ^to- 
'periy  provost-marshall.  Minshew  has, 
*•  A  provost  martial  1 — 6.  Prevost  des 
mareschaux. — L.  Prsefectus  renim 
capitalium."  Dr.  Johnson  and  others 
say,  an  executioner  to  an  army ;  but 
the  office  was  also  transferred  to  cities. 
The  provost,  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
evidently  belongs  to  Vienna : 

jinff.  Where  is  the  provoet  ? 

Prav.  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 

Jnff.  See  that  Claudio 

Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning. 

Meat.  forM.^  act  ii,  1. 

In  the  fourth  act  this  Provost  appears 
as  keeper  of  the  public  prison,  employ- 
ing executioners  under  him.  He  says 
to  the  Clown,  "  Here  is  in  our  prison 
a  common  executioner,  who  in  his 
office  lacks  a  helper ;  if  you  will  take 
it  on  you  to  assist  him,  it  shall  redeem 
you  from  your  gyves."  Act  iv,  sc.  2. 
The  public  prison  was  probably  also 
a  garrison.      So  in   Massinger,  the 


provost  is  only  said  to  see  execation 
done: 

Is't  holiday,  O  Cesar,  that  thy  servant. 
Thy  provost,  to  see  executicm  done 
j         Upon  these  Christians  in  Cssarea, 

Should  now  want  work.  Virgin  Mitrtjfr,  v,  1. 

I  have  been  provost'WtarskaU  twenty  years. 
And  have  trussed  up  a  thousaud  of  these  rafcslfl, 
BuL  so  near  Paris  yet  I  never  met 
One  of  that  brotherhood. 

B.  and  FkluFr.  Lawjf.,  7.  kst  seen*. 

It  appears  that  provost  was  at  one 
time  a  step  to  honour  in  the  English 
fencing  schools,  the  gradations  being 
scholar,  provost,  master.  Thus 
Amorphus,  in  a  scene  meant  to  bur- 
lesque those  schools,  names  Asotus, 
his  scholar,  provost  in  a  trial  of  skill : 

We  do  give  leave  and  licence  to  our  provost  AoolaatpSk 
Polypragmon,  Asotus,  to  play  ba  master*a  prize 
against  all  masters  whatsoever. 

B.  Jons.  Cynlkia's  Rev.^  v,  3. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  parody  on 
the  advertisements  of  those  fencing 
masters. 
PROWEST,  a.  Most  valiant ;  a  super- 
lative from  proWt  which  is  the  French 
preu,  pros,  or  preux,  valiant.  Hence 
the  word  prowess,  &c.,  in  French 
prouesse. 

The  prowest  knight  that  ever  field  did  fight. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  41. 

See  also  F.  Q.,  II,  viii,  18. 

The  noblest,  stoutest,  and  the  prowesl  knight* 
That  ever  carried  shield,  or  biade  forth  drew. 

Ear.  Ariost^  xlvi,  7- 

Probus  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  word.     See  Menage,  inprou, 
and  prouesse, 
PROWSE.     A  contraction  of  prowess. 

To  countenance  their  wedding  feast,  did  want  nor 
knights,  nor  prowu.     Warner's  Alb.  Bngl.,  p.  18. 
His  annent  yeares  made  craftie  Hannibal 
Admire  the  proucs  and  vallonr  of  his  foe. 

Brandon's  OcUxstM,  1B98,  A  7. 

PRUG6E,  s.  Seems  to  mean  a  partner ; 
perhaps  a  doxy,  before  mentioned,  in 
this  passage : 

If  his  pmgge  aspire  to  so  much  stock,  or  so  great 
trust,  as  to  brew  to  sell,  he  will  be  sure  to  drinke  up 
all  the  gaines.  CHUm^s  CtUsr-Char.,  p.  Sl 

PRUNE,  V.  Term  in  falconry.  The 
hawk  is  said  to  prune,  when  she  picks 
her  feathers,  and  sets  them  in  order 
with  her  bill.  Applied  also  to  other 
birds. 

His  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak. 

Hence,  metaphorically,  to  a  man : 

Which  makes  him  prune  himself  and  blister  vp 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 

I  An.  /r,i,l. 

See  Proin,  which  is  the  older  form. 
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PRUNES,  STEWED.     A  favorite  dish, 
and  particularly  common  in  brothels. 

Sir,  she  came  in  ereat  with  child,  and  lonnnx  for 
4tew*dprunu — ana  having  but  two  in  the  disn,  sc. 

Meas.for  Meat.,  ii,  1. 
There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  $lew*d  prune. 

1  Hen.  IF,  iu,  3. 
This  is  the  pension  of  the  stews— 'tis  stew  money, 
tlew'd prune  cash,  sir.    If  tlUs  be  nol  a  Good  Play,  4'c. 

See  an  abundantly  copious  note  on 
the  subject,  by  Mr.  Steevens,  on  the 
above  passage  from  1  Hen.  lY. 
PUCELLE,  8.  A  virgin.  This  French 
word  was  occasionally  adopted  as 
English. 

According  to  the  affection  that  rose  in  the  centre  of 
that  modest  and  vAitat  puceU^$  mind. 

Pal.  ofPUat.,u,  sign.  I  i  7. 

So  Ben  Jonson  has  an  epigram  ad- 
dressed to  the  court  Pucelle,  It 
should  appear  that  she  little  deserved 
the  title,  for  he  thus  counsels  her : 

Shall  I  adTise,  Pucelle  ?  steal  away 
From  court,  while  yet  thy  fame  hath  some  small  day. 

Underwoods,  Ep.  68,  Qiff.  ed. 

In  his  verses  to  Fletcher,  on  his 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  he  says, 

Lady  or  pueeUe,  tnat  wears  mask  or  fan.      Bpifframs. 

So  Talbot  is  made  to  speak  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  the  Dauphin  : 

Pucelle  or  puzzell,  dolphin  or  dog-fish ! 

Your  hearts  I'll  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels. 

1  Henry  YI,  i,  4. 

tAnd  fueeH  Chryseis  fitly  there  he  shipped  honest 

weU.  A.  HaU's  Homtr,  1681. 

Sfifi  PczzeTj 
PUCK,  PUG,  and  POUKE,  are  aU  appel- 
lations  for  a  fiend.  Puke^  demon, 
Icelandic  and  Gothic.  Puck  is  particu- 
larly the  name  for  the  goblin  styled 
also  Robin  Good-fellow,  who  takes  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  Shakespeare's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  who 
is  thus  accosted  by  a  fairy  : 

Either  1  mistake  your  shape  and  makine  quite, 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
Call'd  Robin  Good-fellow. 

To  which  Puck  answers, 

Thou  speak'st  aright, 
1  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  niffht. 

Midi.  N.  Dream,  ii,  1. 

He  is  also  celebrated  by  Drayton : 

He  roeeteth  Ptick,  whom  moat  men  call 
Bobgohlin,  and  on  him  doth  fall. 

A  bigger  kinde  there  is  of  them,  called  with  us  hob- 
goblins and  Robin-Ooodfellows,  that  would,  in  super- 
stitious  times,  grinde  come  for  a  mess  of  milk,  cut 
wood,  or  do  any  maner  of  dradgery  work. 

Burton,  Jnat.  qfMeL,  p.  48. 

Burton    makes   a    Puck  a  separate 
demon,  which  he  characterises  like  a 
Will  o'  the  Wisp.     Ibid.,  p.  49. 
Puff,  in  Ben  Jonson's  play  called  the 
Devil  is  an  Ass,  is  evidently  the  same 


personage.     His  amusements  are  de- 
scribed as  the  same : 

These  were  wont  to  be 
Your  main  atchieveinents.  Pug ;  you  hare  some  plot 


now 


Upon  a  tonning  of  ale,  to  stale  the  yest. 

Or  keep  the  churn  so,  tliat  the  butter  come  not 

'Spite  0*  the  housewife's  cord,  or  her  hot  spit. 

B.  Jon*.  Devil  ie  au  AiS,  i,  1. 

See  PoUKE. 

In  the  Sad  Shepherd,  of  the  same 
author,  he  appears  under  the  title  of 
Puck-hairy,  Act  iii.  Under  his  name 
of  Robin  Good-fellow,  he  is  again 
well  characterised  in  Jonson's  Masque 
of  Love  Restored,  vol.  v,  p.  401,  &c. 
Butler  unites  the  names  of  Pug  and 
Robin : 

To  pinch  the  slatterns  black  and  bln^ 
For  leaving  you  their  work  to  do, 
This  is  your  Dus'ness,  good  Pug-Bohiut 
And  your  diversion. 

HuJ^.,  Part  III,  Can.  ii,  ▼.  1416. 

Afterwards  Pug  is  used  as  a  general 
name  of  fiends : 

S.uoth  he,  that  mav  be  said  as  true, 
y  th'  idlest  pug  of  all  your  crew.  Ibid.,  1435. 

Hey  wood  refers  us  to  a  learned  account 
of  these  PugM : 

In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 

Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 

Call'd  Kottri  or  Kibaldi ;  such  as  wee 

Pugt  and  hobgoblins  call.    Their  dwellinn  bee 

In  comers  of  old  houses  least  freouented, 

Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood ;  and  ttiese  oqj^ented 

Make  fearfull  noise  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 

Robin  good'/etlowu  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 

Hierarekie,  Lib.  ix,  p.  57-i. 

Robin  makes  a  long  speech  in  Warner's 
Albion's  England,  book  xiv,  cb.  91, 
p.  307.  He  appears  as  an  active  per- 
sonage in  Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon, 
O.  PL,  xi,  and  in  the  still  older  drama 
of  Wily  Beguiled,  Or.  of  Drama, 
vol.  iii,  p.  329.  See  also  Percy's 
Reliques,  vol.  iii,  p.  202,  and  the 
notes  on  Milton's  Allegro. 
The  Scottish  Brownie  was  a  very 
similar  personage : 

He  was  supposed  to  haunt  some  old  houses,  those 
especially  attached  to  farms.    Instead  of  doing  any 


injury,  he  was  believed  to  be  very  useful  to  the  familT» 

{>articularly  to  the  servants,  if  they  treated  him  well ; 
or  whom,  while  they  took  tlieir  necessary  refresh- 


ment in  sleep,  he  was  wont  to  do  many  nieces  of 
drudgery.  Jamietom, 

See  also  Dr.  Drake's  Shakespeare  and 
his  Times,  vol.  ii,  p.  347,  &c. 
PUCK-FIST,  perhaps  originally  pujr. 
fiat.  The  fungus  called  puff-ball,  or, 
by  some,  Juz-ball,  as  in  Wilkins's  Real 
Character,  Alph.  Index.  "Fungus 
pulverulentus."  Coles.  Metaphori- 
cally,  a  term  of  reproach,  equivalent 
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to  **  vile  fuDguB,"  "  scum  of  the 
earth." 

But  that  tliUfwri^M 
This  anirenal  ratter.    B.  #-  Fl.  Cast,  of  Country,  i,  S. 
Sanazar  a  gooae,  Arioato  hf  nek-fist  to  me. 

roriTs  Lom's  Saerifici,  ii,  1. 

Sometimes  puck-foist : 

What  pride 
Of  pamper'd  blood  has  mounted  np  tbia  fucH&itt  ? 

Middlf  ton's  More  Diss,  tkan  IT.,  iv,  8. 
fThtBepuekfojfSl  cockbraiii'd  coxcombs,  shallow  pated. 
Are  things  that  by  their  taylors  are  created ; 
For  thev  before  were  simple  shapelesse  woriuet, 
UutiU  taeir  makers  lick'd  them  into  fomiet. 

Taylor's  H'orkes,  1630. 
f  Hath  he  the  title  of  an  earthly  Kracc  ? 
Or  hath  he  honor,  lordship,  vorsiiip  ?  or 
Hath  he  in  court  some  p*eat  coromaDding  place  f 
Or  hath  he  wealth  to  be  re (cnrded  for  ? 
If  irith  these  honors,  vertue  lie  embrare. 
Then  love  him ;  else  his  puck/oist  pompe  abhorre. 

fSo  that  a  man  had  farre  better  speake  to  the  master 
and  owner  of  the  ship  hiuselfe,  tnen  to  any  of  these 

CHcte-foists.  Ibid. 

JDDING-BAG. 

In  the  same  was  two  pieces  of  saQ-dotb,  one  half  an 
ell,  at  the  least  of  unequal  breadth,  but  in  some  part 
▼erj  broad,  the  other  about  half  a  yard  long,  of  the 
breadth  of  a  pudding'bag.  These  found  wrapped  in 
the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  the  book  above  them. 

Letter  dated  16S6. 

tPUDDING-CART. 

The  fuddina-cart  of  the  shambles  shall  not  so  afore 
the  hour  or  nine  in  the  night,  or  after  the  hour  of 
ft%e  in  the  morning,  under  pain  of  six  shilling;!  eight 
pence.  Calthrop's  Rfjtorts,  1670. 

tPUDDING-FIB.  A  piece  of  meat 
baked  in  a  diah  of  batter. 

A  quarter  of  fat  lambe,  and  three-seore  egga  have 
beetle  but  an  easie  cul»tion,  and  tliree  well  larded 
pudding  pyes  he  hath  at  one  time  put  to  foyle,  eigli- 
teene  yards  of  blacke  puddings  (London  measure) 
have  suddenly  beene  imprisoued  in  his  sowae-tub. 

Taylor's  Workcs,  16S0. 
A  scholar  that  drinks  small  beerj  a  lawyer's  dark,  or 
All  inns-or-coiirt  gentleman,  that  hath  oeeii  fed  with 
false  Latin  and  pudding  pye,  contemns  him  as  if  he 
had  not  learning  enough  to  confute. a  Noverint 
Universi.  Poor  Rohin,  1705. 

fPUDDING-FRICK.  The  skewer  which 
fastened  the  pudding-bag.  '*  She 
will  thwitten  a  mill-post  to  h pudding- 
pricJcy*  Howell,  1659;  t.  e.,  she  will 
waste  a  good  substance  to  a  bad  one. 

fPUDDING-TIME.  To  come  in  pudding 
time,  to  come  opportunely,  not  too 
late.  Literally,  in  time  for  dinner, 
which  formerly  began  with  pudding. 

I  came  in  teaioB,  as  ther  sa;^  in  puddtna  time,  tem- 
pore veni.  WithaW  Dietionarie,  eo.  1608,  p.  3. 
Ter  ternpns  advents,  you  come  in  pudding  time,  you 
come  as  well  as  may  be.        Terence  in  Engliskf  1614. 
When  we  (like  Ictiants)  beggerly  and  poore, 
Decreed  to  leave  the  kev  beneath  the  uoore. 
But  that  our  land-lord  aid  that  shift  prevent. 
Who  came  in  pudding  timSf  and  tooke  his  rent. 

Taylcr*s  fTorkes,  1630. 

PUDDING- TOBACCO.  A  particular 
preparation  of  tobacco.  See  in  Canb 
and  Tobacco.    . 

PUDDLE-DOCK,  in  Thames-street,  thus 


described  in  London  and  its  Environs, 
in  6  vols.,  published  by  Dodsley  in 
1761: 

There  wai  anciently  a  descent  into  the  Thames  in 
this  place,  where  hortea  used  to  be  watered ;  who, 
raising  the  mud  with  their  feet,  made  the  place  like  a 
puddle ;  from  this  circumstance,  and  from  a  person 
named  Paddle  living  there  [tlie  latter  is  probably 
fictitious],  this  dock,  aeoording  to  Mattiand,  obtained 
its  present  name. 

Stowe  says,  it  was  formerly  used  as  a 
laystall  for  the  soil  of  the  streets,  and 
much  frequented  by  barges  and 
lighters,  for  taking  the  same  away ; 
also  landing  corn,  and  other  goods. 
Survey,  B.  iii,  edit.  1 722. 

Surprise  her,  carnr  her  down  to  the  water  side,  pop 
her  in  at  Puddte-doek,  and  carry  her  to  Gravesena  in 
a  pair  of  oars.        A  Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PL.  vii,  40S. 

Dutchess  of  Puddledock  was  a  mock 
title,  sometimes  given  in  contempt, 
to  a  female  who  was  thought  to  give 
herself  airs. 

PUE-FELLOW.     See  Pbw-pellow. 

PUG,  was  .occasionally  a  familiar  term 
of  good  fellowship,  or  intimacy;  as 
monkey,  which  means  the  same. 

Good  pug,  give  me  some  capon.  Ant.  ir  Metlida,  ii,  1. 
In  a  wrsterii  barge,  with  good  wind  and  lusty  puggs, 
one  may  go  ten  miles  in  two  dars. 

Lyly*s  Bndywuom,  iv,  2. 

See  Puck. 
PUGGING.       There    seems    suflScient 
reason  to  believe  that  it  means  thiev- 
ing, in  the  song  of  Antolycus : 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  a  hedge 
•  •  •  •  • 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  an  edge. 

Puggard  occurs  for  a  thief  in  the 
Roaring  Girl : 

And  know  more  lawv 
Of  cheaters,  lifters,  nips,  foists,  puggards,  corbers. 
With  all  the  devils  black  guard,  than  is  fit 
Should  be  discovered  to  a  noble  wit.     O.  PL,  vi,  115. 

I  do  not  see  thAt prigging  and  proguing 
have  anything  to  do  with  this  word. 
PUING.     A  term  expressing  one  of  the 
sounds  made  by  birds. 

The  birds  likewise  with  chirps  and  puxnq  could. 
Cackling  and  chattering  that  of  Jove  beseech. 

Femltr.  ArauL,  B.  iii,  p.  498. 

PUISNE.  Pronounced  Puny,  which 
see. 

PUKE.  A  gray,  or  dark  colour.  "Color 
pullus."  Coles,  In  Baret's  Alvearie, 
it  is  defined  as  a  colour  between  russet 
and  black,  and  rendered  also  pullus, 
Salmon's  receipt  to  make  it  indicates 
the  same. 
Fal  staff     is     called,     among     other 

.  ridiculous    epithets,   puke  stocking. 
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1  Hen.  IV ^  ii,  4.  Dark-coloured 
stockings  were  then  thought  re- 
proachful; 80  blacklegs,  in  later 
times.  Mr.  Todd  mentions  puce- 
colour;  but  that  is  French,  and 
means,  therefore, ^ea-eo/our. 
In  Drant's  translation  of  Horace, 
Satire  8, 

Ni^ra  succuictam  vadere  palla } 

Is  rendered, 

Ytuckde  in  pukuk  frock. 

See  Steevens*s  Note. 
To  PULL,  or  PLUCK  DOWN  A  SIDE. 
To  cause  the  loss  or  hazard  of  the  side 
or  party  with  which  a  person  plays. 

Fray  yon  panse  a  little. 
If  I  hold  your  card,  I  snail  pull  down  tke  sidg, 
I  am  not  good  at  the  game. 

Mast.  Great  D.  qfthr.,  iv.  1. 

And  if  now, 
At  thii  downright  game.  I  may  bat  hold  your  cards, 
111  not  pull  daum  the  side.       lb.,  Vnnat.  Comb.,  ii,  1. 
B9.  Aspiatia,  take  her  part.    Ihila.  I  will  refuse  it. 
She  will  pluck  down  a  side,  she  does  not  use  it. 

B.  and  Fl  Maid's  Trag.,  ii,  1. 
Such  one  [that  never  learned  to  shoote]  commonlve 
plucietk  down  a  side,  and  crafty  archers  which  be 
against  him,  will  be  glad  of  hira. 

Aseh.  ToxopK.,  p.  zvii. 

PULLAIN,  or  PULLEN.  Poultry.  A 
word  still  used  in  the  north. 

A  false  tlieefe 
That  came,  like  a  false  foxe,  my  vullain  to  kill  and 
mischeefe.  Gammer  Qurt.,  O.  PL,  ii,  63. 

I  have  knowen  those  that  hare  been  fire  and  fifty 
[yean  at  law],  and  ail  about  pullen  and  pigs. 

Revenger's  Traa.,  0.  PI.,  iv,  879. 
A  rogue  that  has  fed  upon  me,  ana  the  fruit  of  mv 
wit,  Uke  puUen  from  a  paotler's  cliippings. 

Miseries  of  Inf.  Marr,,  O.  PI.,  t,  ««. 
She  can  do  pretty  well  in  the  pastry,  and  knows  how 
puUen  should  be  cramm'd. 

B.  and  Fl.  SeomfulLady,  ?,  2. 
tAway,  away,  yon  fool,  such  a  fine  gentfewoman  look 
upon  our  son  I  why  I  warrant  she  ne'er  milk'd  a  cow 
in  all  her  life,  and  knows  no  more  how  to  fat  our 
fuUen  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

Unnatural  Mother,  1698. 

PULLEY  PIECES.  Armour  for  the 
knees.  Cotgrave.  Coles  has  it 
pulley-pies,  but  that  seems  an  evident 
mistake. 

PULPATOONS,  «.  A  particular  sort 
of  confection  or  cake;  Mr.  Steevens 
says,  *^  Pulpamenta  delicates:"  but 
this  seems  to  be  only  conjectural. 
Probably  made  of  the  pulp  of  fruit, 
as  apple-paste,  &c. 

With  a  French  troop   of  pulpatoons,  mackaroons, 
kackshaws,  grand  and  excellent. 

Nabbes's  Microeotmus,  O.  PL,  ix,  184. 

PULSIDGE,  for  pulse.  An  inten- 
tional blunder,  to  marK  an  illiterate 
speaker. 

Now  voa  are  in  an  excellent  good  temperality,  your 
paU^it^tf  beats  aa  extraordinarily  as  heart  could  desire. 

8£r«M./F,U,8. 


fPULSIVE.     Impulsive. 

In  end  my  pulsive  braine  no  art  affoordi 

To  mint,  or  stamp,  or  forge  new  coyned  words. 

Taylot^sWorkes,ltSO. 

fPULVILIO.  A  sort  of  perfume,  which 
was  especially  fashionable  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

I  will  not  trouble  von  with  all  the  impertinent  dia« 
logue  that  passes  between  'em ;  but  arter  they  have 
parrotted  over  the  brandenburg,  chedreux,  escla't, 
orangers,  picarda,  puleiUo,  rous,  surtout,  and  a  deal 
more  of  ribble-raoble  pedlers  French,  and  after 
monsieur  Ouaw-bone  lias  compleatly  eqaip'd  bis 
master  en  chevalier,  the  spark  sallies  forth  of  his 
chamber  like  a  peacock. 

Dunton*s  Ladies'  Dietionary,  1691. 
Almost  blinding  ypn  with  their  falsom  powder,  or 
tormenting  you  with  the  nauseoua  scents  of  their 
perfumes  and  pulvilios. 

Countrj/  Oentlenutns  VadeMeeum,  1699. 
Pulvtlh,  Vigo  snuff,  and  Spanish  bed ;  and  lastly  a 
stinking  breath,  an  ugly  face,  and  a  damn'd  com- 
plection,  compleat  him  to  the  world. 

TheBeaus  Catechism,  1703. 
8erv.  Laid  out  for  the  last  month,  at  several  times, 
for  powder  and  pulvHeo,  three  pounds. 

Vice  Seelaim%n0S. 

To  PUN.  To  pound,  as  in  a  mortar ; 
to  beat  or  strike  with  force.  Puman, 
conterere,;  Saxon. 

He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a 
sailor  breaks  a  bisket.  Troil.  and  Cress.,  ii,  1. 

The  gall  of  tiiese  lizards  punned  and  dissolved  in  wnter. 

HollamTs  Pliny,  xxix,  4. 
Yea  sometimes  in  the  winter  season,  when  no  was  in 
the  country,  he  refused  not  to  cleave  wood,  and  to 

{mnne  barley,  and  to  doe  other  country  works  only  for 
he  exercise  of  his  bodv. 

Cogkan's  Haven  ofEealtk,  p.  225. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  borne  testimony 
that  this  term  is  still  current  in  the 
midland  counties ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
related  of  a  Staffordshire  servant  who 
lived  with  Miss  Seward,  at  Lichfield, 
that,  hearing  his  mistress  knock  with 
her  foot  to  call  up  her  attendant,  he 
often  said,  **  Hark  I  madam  is  pun-- 
ninff." 

How  it  was  transferred  to  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  now  current,  may  bfe 
doubted;  perhaps  it  means  to  beat 
and  hammer  upon  the  same  word. 

4Take  more  of  tlie  roote  of  polipodit,  and  the  root  of 
betony,  and  the  crops  and  roots  of  daisies,  of  each  two 
nnces,  and  punne  them  as  you  do  {rreeue-sawce. 

Pathway  to  Health,hl.  I 
tHeer  of  one  grain  of  maiz  a  reed  doth  spring. 
That  thrice  a  year  five  hundred  grains  doth  bring ; 
Which  (after)  ih'  Indians  parch,  and  pun,  and  knead. 
And  thereof  make  them  a  most  holesom  bread. 

Du  Bartas, 

fPUNCHINELLO.     A  puppet. 

1666,  March  29.    Rec.  of  PnnehineUo,  the  Itallian 
popet  player,  for  his  booth  at  CharingCross.  £2 12«.  6(/. 
Oeerseer^s  Books  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martins  in 
the  Fields,  London. 
Twas  then,  when  August  near  was  spent, 
That  Bat,  the  grilliado'd  saint. 
Had  nsher'd  in  his  Smitlifield-revels, 
Where  punchioneUoes,  popes,  and  devils 
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Are  by  authority  lUlow'd, 

To  plesse  the  giddy  gaping  crowd. 

BudibrmM  Bsdimmu,  1707- 

PUNESE,  for  punaise.     See  Morpion. 

PUNK.     A  prostitute;  a  coarse  term, 

which  is  deservedly  growing  obsolete. 

She  may  be  a  pmnk,  for  many  of  them  are  neither 
maid,  widov,  nor  wife.  Meoi.for  Meu.,  v,  1. 

It  was  used  by  Butler,  Dryden»  and 

still  later.     See  Johnson. 

A  book  called  Gazophylacium  Angli- 

canum,  8vo,  1689,  explains  xitibawd, 

and  derives  it  from  pun^,  SazoD»    a 

drawing  purse,  as  seortum. 
PUNK-DEVISE.      See  Point-devise. 
PUNTO,  or  PUNTA.    A   term   in  the 

old  art  of  fencing. 

To  aee  thee  paaa  thy  punto,  thy  ttock,  fce. 

I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rulea,  as 
yonr  puntOt  your  reveno,  &c. 

B.  JoHS.  E9.  M.  in  hU  ff.,  ir,  7. 

Punto-riverso  was  a  back-handed 
stroke,  similar  to  the  punto,  or  rather 
punt  a. 

Your  dagrfrer  commannding  his  rapier,  yoa  may  give 
him  a  puuta,  either  dritta,  or  riterM. 

Saviolo  on  the  DufUo,  K  9,  ito. 

Florio  translates  it  thus  : 

With  a  rigki  or  rererse  hlowe,  be  it  with  the  edge, 
with  the  back,  or  with  the  flat,  even  as  liketh  him. 

Seeond  Frute$,  p.  119. 

They  are  here  united  : 

Ah  the  immortal  paasado,  the  pan/o-nf frfo. 

&om.  tmd  JuL,  ii,  4. 

See  RiVERso 
fPUNTO.    One  of  the  old  forms  given 
to  the  beard. 

JU.  It  shall.    I  have  yet 
No  ague,  1  can  looke  upon  your  bnffe, 
Andpunio  beanl,  yet  call  for  no  stroug- water. 

SkirUy's  Honorim  and  Mamwum,  1669. 

PUNY,  tf.  A  small  creature;  puisnS, 
French.  Johnson  exemplifies  this 
from  Milton  and  South ;  but  it  is  now 
obsolete  as  a  substantive.  We  often 
find  it  spelt  puisne,  in  old  authors. 

Many  couples  of  little  8ing;ing  choristers,  many  of 
them  not  above  eight  or  nine  years  old — which  pretty 
innocent  punieg  were  egregionaly  deformed  by  those 
that  hnd  authority  over  them.  Coryat,  i,  37. 

A  very  worme  of  wit,  apunfy  of  Oxford,  shall  make 
you  more  hateful!  tlian  Battalus  the  hnngrye  (idler. 

Ulyueg  upon  Ajax^  B  8. 
Shall  each  odd  pvtM^  of  the  lawyer's  inne. 
Each  barmy-froth,  that  last  day  did  beginne. 
To  read  his  litUe,  w  his  nere  a  whit. 

Marston,  in  Lectorea,  ire. 

Fresh  men,  at  Oxford,  were  sometimes 
called  punies  of  the  first  year : 

Others  to  make  sporte  wiUiall,  of  this  last  sorte  were 
they  whom  they  call  fresh menn,pvnt>«  of  tke  first 
yeare.  ChrUlnuu  Prince  at  St.  Jokn's  Coll.,  p.  1. 

PUPPETS  DALLYING.  I  fancy  syno- 
nymous with  the  babies  in  the  eyes. 

1  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love,  if  I 
could  see  the  pupptU  dallying.  Eaml.,  iii,  2. 


That  is,  if  I  was  near  enough  to  see 
the  babies,  or  miniature  reflections, 
in  her  eyes.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
dialogue  shows  this  to  be  Hamlet^s 
meaning.  Mr.  Steevens  did  not 
perceive    it.     See    Babies    in    the 

EYES. 

PUR.  A  term  at  the  game  of  post  and 
pair.  Of  its  meaning,  I  can  only  con- 
jecture, that  it  is  formed  by  an  abbre- 
viation of  pair-royal,  corrupted  into 
purriaL  It  is  clear  that  pairs,  and 
pair-royals,  were  a  principal  part  of 
the  game.  Pair-royal  has  since  been 
further  corrupted  into  prial.  See 
Pair-koyal,  and  Post  and  vaik. 
In  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  Christ- 
mas, Post-and-pair  is  introduced  as 
one  of  his  children,  thus  charac- 
terised : 

Post  and  Pair,  with  a  pair-royal  of  aces  in  nis  hat,  his 
garment  all  done  over  a'ith  pairs  and  purt,  his  iqnira 
carrying  a  box,  cards,  and  counters. 

B.  Jo$u.^  vol.  vi,  p.  S. 

Afterwards  we  have  this  stanza  : 

Now  Pott  and  Pair,  old  Christmas*s  heir. 

Doth  make  a  giiiKliiig  sally} 
And  wot  you  who,  'tis  one  of  my  two 

Sons,  card-makers  in  Par-alley.        Ihid.t  p.  8. 

In  speaking  of  the  properties  wanted 
by  these  personages,  it  is  said  that 

Post  and  Pair  wants  his  pur-ekops  and  pnr-dopt. 

Ibtd.,  p.  6. 

These  learned  terms  of  pur-chops,  and 
pur-dogs,  I  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
velop. 

Here  ehopur  is  joined  with  post  and 
pair: 

Mine  arms  are  all  armory,  gulea,  sables,  aiiif«,or, 
vert,  par,  pott,  pair,  8tc.  Lyly's  Midat,  v,  2. 

Where,  from  heraldic  terms,  he  slides 
into  those  of  gambling,  as  more  fami- 
liar to  him. 

It  is  still  more  difficult,  if  possible, 
to  say  what  pur  can  mean  in  the  fol- 
lowing whimsical  description  of  Pa- 
rolles  by  the  Clown  : 

Here  is  a  cnr  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat  (but 
not  a  musk  cat)  that  has  fallen  into  the  unclean  fish- 
pond of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is  muddied 
withalt  AlVt  WeU,  /-c,  v.  S. 

The  pur  of  a  cat  is  well  known ;  but 
how  ParoUes  could  be  a  pur,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  or  what  is  a  pur  of  for- 
tune. 

Latimer  tells  ns  of  another  pur,  as  a 
word  of  invitation  to  a  hog  : 

They  say  in  my  country,  when  they  call  their  hogges 
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to  the  sirine-troagh,  Come  to  thy  mingle  mRngle, 
cum  pur,  oome  pur.  Stnt.,  fol.  49,  b. 

He  was  a  Leicestershire  man. 
fP U  RCH ASB.     To  acquire  wealth. 

Were  all  of  his  mind,  to  entertain  no  saits 

But  ittch  they  thought  were  honest,  lure  oar  Inwyera 

Would  not  purdkau  half  to  fast. 

TJu  DenPs  Lam-Cau,  1698. 

PURCHASE.  A  cant  term  among 
thieves  for  the  produce  of  their  rob- 
beries. 

They  will  steal  anything,  and  call  it  purehu*. 

He».  r,  iii,  2. 
All  the  punes  and  pureha$e  I  nve  to  yon  to-day  by 
ooDTflrranee,  bring  hither  to  Urs'Ia's  presently.  Here 
we  will  meet  at  night,  in  her  lodge,  and  share. 

B.  Jims.  Bartk.  Fair,  u,  4. 
A  bag. 
Of  a  hundred  pound  at  least,  aU  in  round  shillinfrs. 
Which  I  made  my  last  night's  purchase  from  a  lawyer. 

Match  at  M.,  O.  PI.,  rii,  355. 

But  it  seems  that  it  was  not  only  a 
cant  term ;  Spenser  uses  it  seriously : 

Of  nightly  stelths,  and  pillage  sererall. 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchas  criminalL 

Spctu.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  16. 

To  PURE,  V.     To  purify. 

If  yon  be  unclean,  mistris,  you  may  |wr0  yourself; 
you  have  my  master's  ware  at  your  oommaundement. 

Family  of  Lot*  (1606),  D  4. 

Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  this  word 
was  used  by  Chaucer,  more  than  once. 
To  PURFLE,  V.  To  ornament  with 
trimmings,  flonnceSy  or  embroidery; 
pourfiler,  French. 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 
Furfied  with  gold  and  pearle  of  rich  assay. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,I,ii,  18. 
FurJUd  upon,  with  many  a  folded  plight. 

/*W.,U,iii,26. 

Milton  retained  it: 

Ilowers  of  more  mingled  hew. 

Than  her  purfted  scaxf  can  shew.  CcmtUy  096. 

And  Dryden.  It  was  used  also  as  a 
substantive,  for  a  border  or  ornament 
of  pttrfled  work. 
PURGATORY,  ST.  PATRICK'S.  Since 
the  former  article  on  this  subject' was 
printed,  I  have  met  with  so  accurate 
a  description  of  this  famous  place, 
that  1  cannot  refrain  from  copying 
it: 

En  Iriande  si  est  un  Uu*  pieu] 

Ke  [Qae]yKr  [jour]  et  nuit  art  [brule]  eum*  Tcomme] 

feus, 
Pum  [Qu'on]  apele  le  Furgatort 
Sains  Fatrice,  et  eat  teat  [telle]  encore 
Re  t'ii  i  ntnt  [vont]  aucnnes  genz, 
Ke  ne  soient  bien  repentauz, 
Taniost  est  ravix  h  perdnz 
Qk'hm  [Qu'on]  ne  set  [sait]  k'il  est  devenus. 
S'il  est  eunfez  [confess^]  et  repentiiuz, 
Si  va  et  passe  mainz  iurmau  ttounnens], 
£t  I'espurge  de  ses  pechiez, 
Kant  plus  en  a,  plus  li  est  griez  [tourmentQ. 
Ki  de  eel  Uu  [lieu]  revenux  est, 
Kule  rieus  jamis  jamais]  ne  li  [lui]  pU$t  [plait] 
En  ccst  siftcle,  ne  janiis  jnr  [}oar], 
f^  "in,  mh»  ttdis  [tot^ours]  en  plur  [pleure] ; 


Et  eemissent  les  maus  qui  sunt  [sont] 
Et  les  pechiez  ke  les  genzT^n^  [font]. 
SuppUm.  an  Glouaire  de  "Boquefort  au  mot  Bipurger. 

I  do  not  know  of  so  accurate  an 
account  of  the  place  in  English.  See 
Patrick's,  St.,  purgatory. 
PURITAN,  A  pure  person,  a  precise 
rigorist,  an  affecter  of  superior  purity 
and  sanctity,  such  as  in  the  17th 
century  overturned  the  state.  Puritans 
were  already  talked  of  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  though  not  yet  dan- 
gerous; called  also  precinana.  See 
Precisian, 

liarry,  sir,  sometlmea  he  is  •  kind  of  purttan. 

Twelfth  N.,  ii,  8. 

They  already  practised  the  stratagem, 
still  in  use  among  some  sectaries,  of 
applying  profane  tunes  to  sacred 
uses,  which  they  consider  as  robbing 
the  devil  of  them : 

But  one  puritan  among  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to 
horn-pipes.  Wint.  Tale,  iv,  8. 

They  objected  to  the  use  of  the  sur- 
plice : 

Thoneh  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it  nill  do  no  hurt ; 
it  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  bbck 
gown  of  a  big  heart.  AlPs  Well,  i,  S. 

One  of  the  plays  imputed  to  Shake- 
speare, but  probably  without  reason, 
is  entitled  the  Puritan,  where  much 
of  their  hypocrisy  is  ridiculed.  See 
Malone's  Supp.,  i,  433.  They  are 
also  very  amply  exposed  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  play  of  Bartholomew  Fair. 
Among  other  things,  their  fanatical 
names  are  ridiculed : 

Q.  His  Christen-name  is  Zeal-of-the-land. 
L.  Yes,  sir,  Zeal-of-the-laud  Busy. 
jr.  How  I  what  a  name's  there  I 
X.  O,  they  have  all  sach  names,  sir ;  he  was  witness 
for  Win  here  (they  will  not  be  call'd  God-fathers)  and 
named  her  Win -the -fight :  you  thought  her  name  had 
been  Winnifred,  did  you  not  ? 
r.  I  did.  indeed. 

L.  He  would  ha'  thought  himself  a  stark  reprobate  if 
it  hnd. 

Q.  I,  for  there  was  a  blue-starch  woman  o'  the  name 
at  the  same  time.  A  notable  hypocritical  rermin  it 
is,  I  know  him.  One  that  stands  upon  his  face,  more 
than  his  faith,  at  all  times :  ever  in  seditious  motion, 
and  reproving  for  vain-glory }  of  a  most  lunatic  con* 
science  and  spleen,  and  affects  the  violence  of  singu- 
larity in  all  he  does.— By  his  profession  he  will  ever 
be  i'  the  state  of  innocence,  and  childhood ;  derides 
all  antiquity,  defies  any  other  learning  than  inspire* 
tion ;  and  what  discretion  soever  ^ears  should  afford 
him,  it  is  all  prevented  in  his  original  ignorance. 

Barth.  Fair,  i,S. 

This  is  strong  satire,  yet  this  and 
much  more  was  insuiBcient  to  correct 
the  evil,  till  its  effects  had  been 
severely  felt  throughout  the  nation. 
In  sir  Thomas  Overbury's  Characters, 
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the  28tb  (ed.    1630)  i»  that  of  a 

Puritane,  and  it  U  drawn  with  great 

■everity. 

The  following  poetical  character  of  a 

paritan,  is  also  well  drawn.     It  was 

written  in  James  Ts  time : 

In  oar  reformed  chnreh  too,  a  new  nan 
It  ill  few  yearei  crrpt  up,  in  strange  diagoiae. 

And  cald  the  tctr  opinion'a  puritan, 
A  fellow  that  can  beare  hiniselfe  preeiie. 

No  church  aupremiicie  endure  he  can, 
Nor  orders  in  the  byshop's  diocyse: 

He  keepes  n  starcht  gate,  weares  a  fonnall  mife^ 

A  noae-gay,  act  face,  and  a  poted  cuffe. 

He  never  bids  God  speed  yon  on  the  way, 
Bicausc  he  knowes  not  what  your  boaomea  imotber. 

Bis  pbraae  ia,  Verily;  by  yea  and  nay, 
In  faiih.  in  truth,  good  neigbor,  or  good  brother; 

And  whrn  he  borrowes  money,  ncre  will  pay, 
One  of  th*  elect  must  common  with  another; 

And  when  the  poore  his  charity  intreat. 

Yon  laboor  not,  and  therefore  most  not  eat. 

He  will  not  preach,  but  lector ;  nor  in  white, 
Bicanse  the  elders  of  the  church  commaund  it; 

fie  will  not  crosse  in  baptisme ;  none  shall  fight 
Under  that  banner,  if  ne  may  withstand  it; 

Nor  out  of  antieot  fathers  Latine  cite. 
The  cause  may  b**  he  doth  not  understand  it. 

His  followers  preach  all  faith,  and  by  their  workei 

You  would  not  judge  them  catholickea,  but  Tnrkea.. 

He  can  endure  no  orKaos,  but  ia  Text 
To  heare  the  quiristers  shrill  antheamea  sing; 

He  blamea  dcjfreM  in  th'  accademy  next. 
And  'gainst  the  Uberall  arts  can  scripture  bring. 

And  when  his  tongue  hath  runne  beside  the  text, 
You  can  perceive  him  his  loud  clamours  ring 


*Gainst  honest  pastimes,  and  with  pittious  phrase 
Raile  against  hunting,  hawking,  cockes.  and  pUiiei. 
Heyw.  Brit.  Troy,  Cant,  iv,  60.  &c. 


To  PURL,  V,  To  curl,  or  run  in  circles ; 
hence  ^* purling  stream,*'  possibij, 
meant  dimpled,  or  eddying,  though 
.  now  usually  thought  to  allude  to  its 
sound.  Yet  lord  Bacon  speaks  of  a 
** purling  sound."  See  Todd.  Here, 
however,  it  must  describe  motion : 

From  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin,  winding  breath,  wixicYi  purVd  up  to  the  sky. 

Sk.  Rape  oflMcr. 

PurVd,    in    the    following  passage, 
means  laced ;  from  purl,  a  border : 

It  thy  skin  whole  f  art  thou  not  purFd  with  saibsF 

B.  /-  Fl.  Sea  Voyage,  i,  8. 

PURL,  s.  A  circle  made  by  the  motion 
of  a  fluid.  The  following  passage 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Malone,  to 
confirm  that  sense  of  the  word ;  which 
it  certainly  does : 

Whose  stream  an  easie  breath  doth  seem  to  blow. 
Which  on  the  sparkling  gravel  runs  in  purlrs. 
As  though  the  waves  had  been  of  silver  curies. 

Drayton's  Mortimeriados. 

See  Malone's   Shakesp.  by  Boswell, 

XX,  p.  187. 

[A  sort  of  fringe,  or  border.] 

tVor  working  in  curious  Italian  purles,  or  French 
bordera,  it  is  not  worth  the  while. 

Tarn  of  all  Trades,  1631. 


PURLETy  for  purlieu.    A  certain 
trict. 

With  all  ameroementa  dne 
1V>  tnch  as  hunt  in  furUy,  this  ia  something. 

Baud.  Mu$e$  £.  B.,  O.  PI. ut. !».  M4. 
tWith  harriota  of  all  such  as  dne,  quatenns  whores. 
And  ruin'd  bawds,  with  all  amercementa  dne 
To  such  as  hunt  in  pwWy,  this  is  something 
With  mine  own  game  reserr'd. 

GamtfriJo  amd  Bernardo,  1S70. 

PURPLES,  8.  One  of  the  names  for  a 
species  of  orchis,  probably  the  orchis 
maseula,  or  early  purple,  a  common 
English  flower ;  which,  from  the  form 
of  its  root,  had  several  fanciful,  and 
not  very  decent  names. 

Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisiea,  and  long  pmrpUs, 

That  librnd  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 

But  our  old  maids  do  dead  mum's  fimgtn  call  them. 

HamL,  £▼,  7. 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  an  old  ballad, 
where  they  are  called  dead  mens 
thumbs.  See  Lyte,  and  Gerard,  in 
Orchis,  Purples  was  also  the  name 
of  a  disease. 

PURPOOLB.  Latin  PurpuHa.  A  lu- 
dicrous  synonym  for  6ray's-inn,  in- 
troduced in  that  curious  specimen  of 
ancient  jocularity,  the  Gresta  Gray- 
orum.  See  Nichols's  Progresses  of 
Eliz.,  vol.  ii.  It  is  derived  from  the 
old  name  of  the  manor,  which  was 
purchased  of  the  lords  Gray  of  Wilton. 
Selden  says  that  the  estate  "was 
passed  by  indenture  of  bargain  and 
sale,  bearing  date  12  Aug.,  21  Hen. 
YIII  (150G)— by  the  name  of  the 
manor  of  Portpole,  otherwise  called 
Gray's  Inne." 

To  PURSE.     To  rob,  or  Uke  purses. 

Why  I'll  fiurs* :  if  that  raise  me  not  I'll  bet  at  Bowling 
Alleys.  B.  /-  Fl.  Scormf.  £..  i,  I. 

This  is  a  singular  use  of  the  word. 
To  purse,  meant,  and  still  means,  "to 
put  money  into  a  purse;''  hut 
honestly,  as  well  as  otherwise. 

tZonam  perdidit :  he  hath  left  his  wrsa  in  bis  other 
hose.  WilkaW  Dictiomury,  ed.  1634,  p.  5S4. 

PURTENANCE,  s.  Explained  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  pluck,  that  is,  the 
intestines  of  an  animal,  usually  sold 
with  the  head.  See  Exodus,  xii,  9. 
Hence  the  words  are  joined  together 
in  the  following  passage : 

But  for  this  time,  I  wiU  only  liandle  the  head  and 
pttrlenance,  ^h*  Adidas,  i,  S. 

But  it  properly  means,  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  creature;  being  abbre- 
viated from    appurtenance^   that  is, 
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w  oniy  uioM,  n  kick  ana  chit, 
beat,  that  err  the^  have  enoagb ; 
when  at  push  a  ptke  we  play 
h  beauty,  who  shaU  win  the  day. 


what  appertains  to  it.  Hence  it  is 
punned  upon  by  Lyly,  to  mean  the 
ornaments  of  the  head.  See  Johnson. 
Appurtenance,  and  appertenance,  are 
both  met  with  in  authors. 
To  PURVEY.  To  provide.  In  modern 
times  usually  applied  to  supplying 
provisions;  by  Spenser  used  other- 
wise: 

Give  no  odds  to  your  foes,  but  doe  punay 
Yourself  of  sword,  before  that  bloody  day. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  II,  iu,  16. 

tPUSH.     A  pustule ;  a  boil. 

He  that  was  praised  to  his  hurt,  should  have  a  push 
rise  upon  his  nose.  Bacon's  Bssays. 

Little  tumours  are  called  of  them  litle  eminences  or 
appeanngs,  or  breakings  out  (»lied  pushes,  which  are 
commonly  seene  in  the  skinne  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  bodie. 

BarrmtgVs  Method  ofPhysict,  1684. 

fPUSH-A-PIKE.  An  old  name  of  a 
£;ame. 

Since  only  those,  at  kick  and  cuff. 

Are  beat,  that 

But 

With 

Hudibroi  &dmvus,l7(f7. 

fPUT.     To  put  aside.    Vtmey  Papers^ 

p.  222. 
fPUT.    The  Dame  of  a  game  at  cards, 

DOW  obsolete. 

WeU.  all  this  can't  be  hdpt.  But  the  deTQ's  in  the 
cards,  that's  plain.  Uds  bud,  I've  play'd  at  put  a 
thousand  times,  and  a  thousand  to  that,  but  I  never 
had  such  cursed  luck  before. 

WowuM  tum'i  BuUy,  1676. 
I've  learnt  of  my  betters,  to  steal  from  my  wife. 
Mayhap  with  my  neighbour  I'll  dust  it  away, 
Mayhap  play  at  putt,  or  some  other  such  play. 

Sonff,  in  the  Aviary. 

tPUT  CASE.  An  idiomatic  phrase, 
equivalent  to,  let  us  suppose. 

It  is  a  plaine  case,  whereon  I  mooted  in  our  Temple, 
and  that  was  this :  put  ease  there  be  three  bretheren, 
John  a  Nokes,  John  a  Nash,  and  Jolm  a  Stile. 

Betumefrom  Pemassus,  1606. 
Put  case  I  have  a  mistris  in  store  for  you ;  to  whom 
I  may  commend  you  upon  my  own  credit,  and  under- 
take for  your  entertainment  and  means  by  my  own 
purse.  Brom^s  Northern  Lass. 

To  PUT  A  GIRDLE  ROUND.  To  go, 
or  travel  round  any  given  space. 
There  is  nothing  obscure  in  this 
phrase,  nor  is  it  properly  obsolete ; 
bat  the  commentators  on  Mids.  N. 
Dream,  ii,  2,  have  clearly  enough 
shown  that  it  was  particukrly  current 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  so  as  almost 
to  be  proverbial.  To  the  numerous 
instances  which  they  have  given,  add 
this: 

Methinks  I  put  a  girdle  about  Europe. 

B.  ^  Ft.  Q.  of  Corinth,  ii. 

One  of  the  best  of  Bancroft's  bad 
epigrams  turns  on  admiral  Drake's 


making  the  earth  a  girdle.      B*  i, 
Ep.  206. 
tPUTTING-IN.     A  port. 

It  is  a  voyage,  but  short  and  easie  to  finish,  if  you 
meete  with  an  honest  and  skilfull  pilot  that  knowet 
the  right  puttiuys-in,  the  watering  places,  and  the 
havens.  Dekker's  Dead  Tearme,  1608. 

PUT  ON,  for  put  your  hat  on,  be 
covered.  Mr.  Gifford  has  shown 
plainly  that  this  is  a  familiar  phrase 
with  Massinger;  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect other  instances  of  it : 

Well  observed. 
Put  on;  we'll  be  familiar,  and  discourse 
A  little  of  this  argument.  Duie  of  Milan,  iv,  1. 

And  thou,  when  I  stand  bare,  to  saj  put  on; 
Or,  father,  you  forget  yourself^ 

New  W.  to  pay  0.  D.,  iii,  9. 
Mr.  Goldwire,  and  Mr.  Tradewell, 
What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?    Put  on. 
O.  With  your  lordship's  favour.    L.  I'll  have  it  so. 
T.  Your  will,  mv  lora,  excuses 
The  rudeness  oi  our  manners.  City  Mad.,  v,  8. 

It  now  generally  means  to  '*  get  on," 
to  move  more  quickly. 
-fTo  PUT  ON.     To  instigate. 

These  two  as  the  king  conceived,  put  him  nn  to  that 
foul  practise  and  illusion  of  Sathans. 

Apothegms  of  King  James,  1669. 

PUT-PIN,  9.  The  childish  game,  more 
usually  called  push-pin. 

Flaying  tXput-^n,  doting  on  some  glasse. 

Marston,  Sat.,  B.  iii,  Sat.  8. 

fTo  PUT  IT  UP.  To  submit  to  it ;  to 
bear  with  it. 

Aor.  Sir,  be  patient. 

Srg.  Ynu  Ive  in  your  throat,  and  I  will  not. 
Aor.  To  what  purpose  is  this  impertinent  madnesse? 
Pray  be  milder. 

Org.  Your  mother  was  a  whore,  and  I  will  not^^  it 
up.  Randolph's  Muses  LooHng-Glasse,  1643. 

Potl.  Good  Mr.  Slirer  speake  to  him  to  take  i^ 
Sweet  Mr.  Shape,  joyne  with  him. 
Slie.  Nav,  be  once 
C'rerul'd  by  a  woman. 
Sha.  Come,  come,  you  shall  take  it. 
Potl.  Nay  faith  you  shall ;  here  put  ii  up,  good  sir. 
Hear.  Upon  intreaty  I'm  content  for  once; 
But  make  no  cnstome  oft ;  you  doe  presume 
Upon  my  easie  foolishnesse. 

CartwrighVs  Ordinary,  1661. 

fPUTEN.  This  term,  which  puzzled 
Gifford,  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  p.  139: 
"  They  have  hired  a  chamber  and  all, 
private,  to  practise  in  for  the  making 
of  the  patoun.**  Tobacco  is  the 
theme,  and  patoun  was  merely  a 
species  of  tobacco.  The  Newe  Meta- 
morphosis, a  MS.  poem,  written 
between  the  years  1600  and  1614, 
has  several  allusions  to  it,  of  which 
the  following  is  decisive : 

Puten,  transformed  late  into  a  plante, 
Which  no  chirurgiou  willingly  will  a'ante ; 
Tobacco  cald,  most  soverai^ne  herbe  approved. 
And  nowe  of  every  gallant  greatly  loveo. 
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A  PUTTER  OUT.  One  who  deposited 
moDey  on  going  abroad.  A  ridicu- 
lous kind  of  gambling,  practised  in 
the  days  of  Elixabelh  and  James  I, 
which  is  thus  explained :  "  It  was 
customary  for  those  who  engaged  in 
long  expeditions  to  place  out  a  sum 
of  money,  on  condition  of  receiving 
great  interest  for  it  at  their  return 
home."  Of  course,  if  they  returned 
not,  the  original  deposit  was  forfeited. 
A  very  usual  proportion  was  five  for 
one ;  but  it  would  be  greater,  the  more 
hazardous  and  long  the  voyage.  To 
this  Shakespeare  alludes,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

Or  that  there  were  sueh  men 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  bressts  f  which  now  we 

find 
Ench  ^Htttr  out  on  five  for  «««,  will  bring  as 
Good  warrant  of.  Temp.,  iii,  8. 

That  is,  **  every  traveller  will   war- 
rant." 


I  do  intend,  this  vear  of  jubilee  coming  on,  to  travel ; 
and  because  I  will  not  altogether  go  upon  expence,  I 
am  deteriuiued  to  put  forth  some  five  thousand  pound, 


to  be  paid  me  five  for  one,  upon  the  return  of  my 
wife,  myself,  and  my  dog,  from  the  Turk's  court  at 
Constautiiiople.  If  all,  or  either  of  us,  miscarry  in 
the  journey,  'lis  gone;  if  we  be  successful,  why  there 
will  be  five  and  twenty  thousand  pound  to  entertain 
time  with.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  out  ofHnm.t  ii,  S. 

Sometimes  it  was  only  three  for 
one.  In  his  epigram,  entitled.  On 
the  famous  Voyage,  Jonson  speaks  of 
a  man. 

Who  rave,  to  take  at  his  return  from  bell, 

His  three  for  on*.  Spigr,,  1S4. 

Owen,  the  epigrammatist,  mentions 
an  instance  of  four  for  one,  in  which, 
to  the  credit  of  the  putters  out,  the 
receivers  rejoiced  to  pay  the  interest : 

Jd  duos  oHonymos,  Tenetiu  reduces. 
Expensas  quadruplez  ut  compensHtio  Tobis 

Aedderet,  ad  Venetoe  instituisiiB  iter. 
Unde  iucro  siniul  ac  vestro  rediistis,  arnica 

Gaudebant  damno  vos  rediisse  suo. 

EpijfT.,  B.  ii,  £p.  7S. 

John  Taylor,  called  the  water-poet, 
appears  to  have  taken  several  journeys 
upon  the  plan ;  but  when  he  returned 
he  was  unable  to  recover  his  money, 
though  the  sums  were  small,  and  the 
persons  who  owed  them  rich.  Hence 
his  indignant  satire  against  them,  en- 
titled, "A  Kicksie-winsie,"  &c. 

These  toylesome  passages  I  undertooke, 
And  gave  out  coyne,  and  many  a  hundred  booke, 
Which  these  base  mungrels  tooke,  and  pTomis'd  me 
To  pye  me  five  for  one  f  some  fours,  some  three: 
But  now  these  hounds  no  other  pay  affords 
Than  shifting,  scomefuU  lookes,  and  scurvy  words. 

To  the  Reader, 


The  books  which  he  gave  out  were 
books  of  his  own  production,  instead 
of  a  deposit  in  money : 

They  tooke  in  hope  to  give,  and  doe  me  good. 

They  tooke  a  booke  worth  twelve  penee,  and  were 

bound 
To  give  a  crowne,  an  angell,  or  a  pound. 
A  noble,  piece,  or  half  piece,  what  thev  list ; 
They  past  their  wordea,  or  freely  set  tbeir  fist. 
Thus  got  I  sixteene  hundred  hands  and  fifty, 
Asumme  I  did  suppose  was  somewhat  thrirty. 

/*t^.,  p.  39,  b. 

He  confesses  that  he  took  his  journeys 
only  for  this  gain.     He  adds, 

Foure  tbov8.ind  and  five  hundred  bookes  I  gave 

To  many  an  honest  man,  and  many  a  kitave.        liid. 

Ina  prose  address  following,  he  alleges 
that  "the  summes  were  but  small, 
and  very  easie  for  them  (in  general  1) 
to  pay:"  yet  would  do  him  "a  par- 
ticular good  to  receive.'*  What  is 
strange,  he  estimates  the  number  of 
these  faithless  debtors  at  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  yet  he  begins  by 
thanking  some  who  had  punctually 
paid.  What  a  task  it  must  have  been 
to  make  agreements  with  so  many! 
Subjoined  to  this  Satire  is  "  A  Defence 
of  Adventures  upon  Returned,"  in 
plain  prose. 

See  the  other  instances  quoted  by 
Steevens,  in  his  note  on  the  first 
passage. 
PUTTOCK,  *.  A  kite.  Skinner,  Min- 
shew,  and  others,  derive,  it  most  im- 
probably, from  buteo,  which  would 
make  it  a  buzzard.  Merrett*8  Pinax, 
and  other  authorities,  confirm  it  as  a 
kite.  It  is  directly  so  called  in  the 
two  following  examples : 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttoek*s  nest 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead. 
Although  the  Idte  soar  with  nnbloodied  beak. 

%Rcn.fI,T^2, 

Like  as  Kouttoeke  having  spied  in  flight 

A  gentle  nJeon  sitting  on  a  hill. 

Whose  other  wine,  ttc. 

The  foolish  kyte,  led  with  licentious  will. 

Doth  beat  upon  tiie  gentte  bird  in  vaine. 

Spens,F.q.,y,xi\,^, 

Being  considered  as  a  base  kind  of 
hawk,  the  put  tack  was  despised  in 
proportion  to  the  high  estimation  of 
that  bird :  hence  it  was  often  used  as 
a  name  of  reproach  for  a  base  and 
contemptible  person. 
So  Imogen,  comparing  Posthnmus 
and  Cloten,  says, 

0  blest  that  I  might  not !  I  choae  an  eagle^ 

And  did  avoid  a  puttock.  Cfmk^  i,  8. 
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Thersites  also,  in  his  abuse  of  Mene- 
]au8: 

To  be  a  dog,  a  mnle,  a  cat,  a  fitcbew,  a  toad,  a  lizard, 
an  owl,  a  puttoei,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe — I  would 
not  care :  but  to  be  a  Menelans, — I  would  conspire 
against  destinv.  Tro.  and  Cress.,  v,  1. 

was  it  your  Mege  of  Westminster'a  courage  that 
rescued  me  from  tne  Poultry  puttocks,  indeed. 

Soaring  Girl,  O.  PL,  vi,  109. 

PUZZEL,  or  PUSLB,  s.  A  filthy  drab ; 
derived  by  Minshew  from  ptizzolente, 
Italian. 

Pucelle  or  putzdt  dolphin  or  dog  fish. 

Your  hearts  1*11  stamp  out  with  my  horses  heels. 

1  Hen.  VI,  i,  4. 
Vo  HOT  yet  any  droyle  or  pwtul  in  the  country,  but 
will  carry  a  nosegay  in  her  hand. 

Stubbes,  Anat.  of  Abuses. 
Some  f.ltby  queans,  espedally  our  puuUcs  of  Pans, 
use  this  other  iheft. 

Steph.  Apolfor  Herod.,  1607,  p.  98. 

Steevens  quotes  also,  for  this  word, 
Ben  Jonson's  commendatory  verses 
addressed  to  Fletcher,  on  his  Faithful 
Shepherdess: 

Lady  or  pusill,  that  wean  mask  or  fui. 

Bat  the  right  reading  in  that  place,  is 
pucelle.  See  the  old  editions,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Gifford.  Old  Laneham 
seems  to  use  the  word,  purposely,  in 
ridicule  of  certain  country  wenches, 
who  affected  to  represent  pucelles,  or 
real  maids. 

Then  three  prety  puzels,  as  bright  az  a  breast  of 
bacon,  of  a  thirtie  yeere  old  apees  [t.  e.  a  piece]. 

Letter  from  Kenilioartk, 

FYE.     See  Pie.      See  By  Cock  and 

PTE. 

PYNE.    See  Pine. 

PYONINGS,  s.  Works  of  pioneers; 
military  works  of  strength. 

Which  to  outbarre,  with  painefuli  pyoninos, 
From  sea  to  sea  he  heapt  a  mighty  mouud. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  11,  X,  6S. 

PYRAMIDES,  and  PYRAMIS,  *.  A 
pyramid.  Usage  was  long  in  fluc- 
tuation with  regard  to  these  words, 
which  have  finally  settled  into  the 
current  term  pyramid.  Drayton  uses 
piramides,  both  as  singular  and  plu- 
ral. 

Then  he,  abore  them  all,  himself  that  sought  to 

raise 
Upon  some  mountain  top,  like  a  piranudes. 
Our  Talbot.  Tolyolb.,  xviii,  p.  1018 . 

Diongh  Coventry  from  thence  her  name  at  nrst  did 

raise. 
Now  flouiishinff  with  fanes  and  proud  piramides. 

Ibid.,  xiii,  p.  98S. 

We  find  it  singular  in  another  in- 
stance : 

Thou  art  now  building  a  second  pyramides  in  the  air. 

Braitkv).  Survey  of  Histories. 

But  in  general  it  was  plural,  as  being 
the  regular  plural  oipyramia  i 


Rather  make 
Ify  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet, 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains.  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  t,  3. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  contended,  that 
it  was  singular  here,  as  gibbet,  in  the 
singular,  is  joined  with  it.  Other 
authors  have  used  it  plurally : 

Besides  the  gates,  and  high  pyramideSt 
That  Julius  Cosar  brought  from  Africa. 

Marlon's  Doctor  Faustns,  Anc.  Dr.,  1,  48. 
Ton  stately,  true,  and  rich  piramides. 

Lodges  Wounds  of  Civil  War,  sign.  A  3. 

Yet  Shakespeare  has  9\ao pyramid: 

They  take  the  flow  o'  the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  Mit  pyramid. 

AHi.andCl.,ii,7. 

And  even  pyramises.  Ibid.  But  that 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  an  intended 
perversion  of  the  word,  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  man  in  liquor.  Pyramid 
was  also  in  frequent  use.  See  the 
examples  in  T.  J. 
PYRRI£,  s,  A  violent  storm,  or  per- 
haps, rather,  swell  of  the  sea ;  '^storm 
of  wind,"  and  '^pyrrie  of  the  sea," 
appearing  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other.     See  Pierie. 


Q. 


Q,  formerly  the  mark  for  half  a  farthing, 
in  the  college  accounts  at  Oxford. 
See  Cue.  This  will  enable  us  to  ex- 
plain the  following : 

B  What  gave  you  the  boy  that  had  found  your  pen- 
knife? 
L.  1  gare  him  a  quu  ees,  and  some  walnuts. 

Hoole*s  Cordrrius,  1667,  p.  167. 

The  boy  means  that  he  gave  him  a 
small  portion  of  bread  or  drink  (for 
cee  might  mean  either)  value  a  q. 
The  Latin  is,  '*Dedi  sextan tem,'*  &c. 

Rather  pray  there  be  no  fall  of  money,  for  thou  wilt 
then  go  for  a  q.  ^fy*'  Mother  Bombis,  iv,  8. 

This  is  said  to  a  boy  whose  name  is 
Hal/penny, 
QUAB,  s.  Some  kind  of  small  fish. 
Minshew  says,  an  eel-pout;  which, 
according  to  Ray's  Nomenclator, 
shottld-fi^ean  a  lamprey;  but  is  de- 
scribed by  Minshew,  under  powt, 
more  like  a  bull-head,  or  miller'S' 
thumb.  ''Corpore  enim  anguillam, 
ore  ranam  ^efert.'*  Minshew.  ^  It 
seems  to  have  "been  also  a  temporary 
name,  in  the  OBiiersities,  for^  an;jr 
thing  imperfect.  "~^- 
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I  wiH  thcv  your  highiu 
A  trifle  of  mine  own  brain.    If  yon  can 
Inmgiiie  yon  were  now  i'  th*  unixcnity, 
You'il  take  it  well  enonsh ;  a  •cholar't  fancy, 
A  quab,    'Tia  noUiing  elae,  a  very  quab. 

Ford's  Lofer^i  MfUmek,,  ill,  S. 

This  was  the  plot  of  a  kind  of  masque 
which  he  had  written.  Quabbe  is 
also  given  as  a  term  for  a  quagmire  ; 
bat  that  throws  no  light  here. 
QUACKSALVER,  now  usually  abbre- 
viated into  quack.  The  word  quack- 
salver is  in  Johnson,  and  illustrated 
by  examples  there  ;  but  it  has  long 
been  so  much  disused,  that  to  some 
readers  it  might  require  explanation. 

The  means  thry  practis'd,  not  ridiculoui  channi 
To  stop  the  blood ;  no  oyU,  nor  baiaams  bought 
Of  cheating  qttactMUwsrs,  or  moantebaitks. 
By  them  applied.  Hius.  A  Very  Wowum,  ii,  8. 

See  Johnson. 
fT'oQUADE.   To  debase? 

Tliiiie  errorea  will  thy  worke  confonnde. 
And  all  thiue  bonoure  qModt. 

Halk's  Historiall  BxposhtUthn,  1S65. 

fTo  QUADER,  or  QUADRATE.  To 
agree ;  to  concord.  Literally  to  square 
with* 

The  z.  doth  not  guader  well  with  him.  became  it 
■ounds  hanhly.  History  of  Don  Quixote,  1675,  p  88. 
The  earth  comd  not  have  afforded  a  lady,  that  by  her 
discretion  and  sweetnea  could  better  quadrate  with 
your  dispoaition.  Howell's  Familiar  Letters. 

To  QUAIL,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  overpower, 
or  to  faint;  sufficiently  exemplified 
in  both  senses  by  Johnson.  I  shall 
add,  however,  one  or  two  instances  of 
each.  First,  active,  to  overpower,  or 
intimidate : 

And  now  the  rampant  lion  great,  wboae  only  view 

WQn\d  quails 
An  hundred  knights,  tho'  armed  well,  did  Hercnlea 

assail.  JFamer,  Jib.  SmI.,  B.  i,  cb.  6,  p.  16. 

But  rather,  traiteronsly  nnrunt'd. 
Doth  coward  poison  quail  their  breath. 

^  CanuUa,  O.  PL,  ii,  880. 

2.  Neuter,  to  faint : 

The  ionne  of  Jore  perceiviog  wcU  that  piowcMc  not 

availed. 
Did  faine  to  faint :  the  other  thought  that  he  indeed 

had  quaiUd.  Warn.  Jib  Engl,  i,  ch.  4^  p.  \%. 

For  as  the  world  wore  on,  and  waxed  old. 
So  virtue  quaiVd^  and  vice  began  to  grow. 

Ta$ier.  and  6i»m.,  O.  PL,  ii,  185. 

It  is  often  used  in  both  ways  by 
Spenser. 
QUAIL, «.,  from  the  bird.  A  prostitute  ; 
borrowed  from  the  French,  where 
caillet  and  caille  quoiffie,  had  the 
same  meaning. 

Here's  Anunemnon—an  honeet  fellow  enough,  and 
one  that  larea  quails,  Tro.  and  Cress.,  r,  1. 

With  several  coated  ouails,  and  laced  mutton,  wag- 
frisly  singine.  JZa^^Hau,  ProL  to  B.  iv,  If  ottenx's  Vera 

The  quail  was  thought  to  be  a  very 
amorous  bird ;  thence  the  metaphor : 


TYie  hot  desire  ijftnuuls. 
To  your's  ii  modest  appetite,  ulaptkom^s  HoOmmder. 

Lovell  says,  "  They  are  salacious  like 
the  partridge,  and  breed  four  times  in 
a  year."     Hist,  of  Anim,,  p.  170. 
fQUAIL-PlPB,  or  QUAIL-CALL. 

A  quails  pipe  or  caU  is  a  small  whistle,  and  there  is 
over  the  top  of  it  some  writhed  wyer,  which  must  bee 
wrooj;ht  over  with  leather;  hold  the  whistle  in  your 
left  hand,  and  the  top  of  the  leather  betweene  the 
fure  finger  and  thombe  of  your  right  hand,  and  by 
pulling  streit;ht  the  said  leatha,  and  letting  it  alacke 
nimblv,  it  will  sound  like  the  cry  of  a  quaile.  Bate. 
Dor.  And  here  ahe  comes ;  give  me  your  quaiU  p>pe, 
hark  yon.  Randotpys  Jmyntna,  1 640. 

QUAINT,  a.,  which  is  now  seldom  used, 
except  in  the  sense  of  awkwardly 
fantastical,  had  formerly  a  more  fa- 
vorable meaning,  and  was  used  in 
commendation,  as  neat,  or  elegant, 
or  ingenious.  Johnson  has  given 
these  favorable  senses,  without  any 
intimation  of  their  being  now  disused, 
which  is  the  fact.  See  Johnson. 
Those  senses  were,  however,  certainly 
the  original ;  the  etymology  being  the 
obsolete  French  coint,  which  is  ex- 
plained by  Lacombe,  ''  Joli,  gracieux, 
prevenant,  affable,  comt>,  affabilis;'* 
and  exemplified  from  the  Roman  de 
la  Rose : 

Si  sect  si  eoiit/erobe  faire 
Que  de  couleura  y  a  cent  paire. 

The  French  word  is  derived  by  Da 
Cange  from  comptus,  Latin.  Ariel, 
that  delicate  spirit,  is  called  by  Pros- 
pero,  in  commendation,  **  My  quaint 
Ariel."     Temp.,  i,  2. 

But  fat  a  fine,  quaimt,  |;racefttL  and  excellent  fashion. 

Jour's  is  worth  ten  of  it.  Muck  Jdc  ab.  N.,  iii.  4. 

[ore  quaint,  more  pleasing,  not  more  commendable. 

Tew.  Sir.,  iv,  S. 
Two  of  the  quaintest  swains  that  yet  have  beene, 
Fail'd  their  attendance  on  the  ocean's  qneene. 

Browns,  Brit.  Past.,  u.  Song  9. 

QUAINTLY,  similarly  used.  Inge- 
niously, artfully. 

A  ladder  puUniljf  made  of  cords. 

3Wo  Gent.  Ver^  iii,  L 
Tis  vile  unless  it  may  be  quaintlf  ordered. 

Merck,  of  Fen.,  ii,  4^ 

QUAINTNESS,  s.  Beauty,  elegance ; 
from  the  same  oriein. 

I  began  lo  think  what  a  handsome  man  h<)  was,  and 
wished  that  he  would  come  and  ttdiea  night'a  lodging 
with  me,  sitting  in  a  dump  to  think  of  the  queuntness 
of  his  personage. 

GreenPs  Dialogue,  cited  by  Steerena  on  if «rry 

r.  w.,  IV.  6. 
To  QUAKE.     Used  as  an  active  verb,  to 
shake. 

Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  tmiles. 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend,  and  ahmg, 
I'  th'  end  admire ;  where  ladies  shall  be  ftiafated, 
And  gladly  quak'd  hear  more.  Coriol.,  i,  9. 
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Wei]  quake  them  at  that  bar 
Where  all  soais  wait  for  lentence. 

Heyw.  Siher  Agi  (1018). 
That  word  qud^i  all  the  blood  within  my  Tainea. 

Ihli.,  ChtUlfor  Beauty  (1636),  ugn.  I. 

tQUAKE-BREECH.     A  coward. 

Excora,  a  hartlesse,  a  faint-hearted  fellow,  a  quake- 
breeekf  without  boldnee,  spirit,  wit,  a  sot. 

WitkaW  bietionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  338. 

QUALITY,  8.     Profession,  occupation. 

i  Court.  I  have  no  quality. 

^M.  Nor  I,  unleu  drinking  maybe  reckoned  for  one. 

Mom.  Old  Law,  iii,  %. 
He  it  a  gentleman. 
For  M  hia  qrudlty  [of  a  moucian]  speaki  him. 

Ibid.,  Fatal  Douny,  iv,  8. 

Mr.  Gifford  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 
often  more  particaiarly  used  for  the 
profession  of  a  player;  which  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  two  passages  in 
Hamlet : 

What,  are  they  children?  [speaking  of  the  yoang 
actors]  will  they  pntsue  the  quality  no  longer  than 
they  can  sing  ?  Haml.,  ii,  S. 

We'll  have  a  speech  straight.  Gome,  give  us  a  taste 
of  your  quatUy.    Come,  a  passionate  speedh.       Ibid. 

So  also  in  the  passages  of  Massinger, 
noted  by  that  sagacious  editor : 

Stand  forth  [to  Paris,  the  actor]. 
In  thee,  aa  being  the  chief  of  thy  profession, 
1  do  aceose  the  quality  of  treason.  Btman  Actor,  i,  3. 

How  do  you  like  the  quality  T 
Ton  had  a  foolish  itch  to  be  an  actor, 
And  may  stroll  where  you  please.     The  Fieture,  ii,  1. 

Probably,  it  was  tne  technical  term 
of  the  theatre. 

Also,  metaphorically,  persons  of  the 
same  profession,  or  fraternity : 

Tb  thy  strong  bidding,  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality.  Temp.,  i,  S. 

Equivalent  to,  "Ariel,    and   all   his 
fellows." 
fTo  QUALITY.     Used  as  a  verb. 

Besides  all  this,  he  was  well  qualitied. 

And  past  all  Argives  for  his  spiear.  Ckapm.  II.,  xiv,  104. 

QUALITY,  CALL  YOU  ME?  CON- 
STRUE ME.  These  incoherent 
words  were  made  out  by  various  con- 
jectures, from  the  strange  text  of  the 
folio  of  Shakespeare,  Qualtitee  eai- 
mie  custure  me,  in  Hen.  V,  act  iv, 
Bc.  4 ;  but  no  conjecture  came  near 
the  truth,  till  Mr.  Malone  suspected 
that  the  words  were  part  of  an  old 
Bong.  This  the  sagacity  and  good 
fortune  of  his  editor,  Mr.  Boswell, 
have  completely  verified,  by  recovering 
the  identical  song,  words  and  music, 
ftom  Play  ford's  Musical  Companion. 
It  appears  from  thence,  that  the 
words  so  curiously  dii&fignred  by  the 
printer,  belong  to  a  four  part  glee  in 
the  Irish  language,  and  should   be 


read,  ^^Callino,  callino,  castore  me," 
which,  together  with  a  second  line, 
"Eva  ee,  eva,  loo,  lee,'*  have  been 
found  to  mean,  <<  Little  girl  of  my 
heart  for  ever  and  ever."  Mr.  Bos- 
well adds,  very  properly,  *'  They  have, 
it  is  true,  no  great  connexion  with 
the  poor  Frenchman's  supplication, 
nor  were  they  meant  to  have  any. 
Pistol,  instead  of  attending  to  him, 
contemptuously  hums  a  song."  The 
words,  and  the  music,  in  four  parts, 
are  given  in  the  notes  on  the  place 
cited. 
fQUAME.  Perhaps  for  qualtne,  sick- 
ness. 

And  for  some  signet,  in  case  hj  erosM  or  quanta 
They  could  not  write,  nor  speake,  he  beare  a  paurae. 
LitWs  Historie  ofHeliodorus,  1038. 

To  QUAPP.  To  quake ;  an  old  word, 
of  Chaucer's  time,  given  as  charac- 
teristic to  Moth,  the  antiquary. 

Ify  heart  gan  quapf  full  oft ! 

Ordinary,  ii,  2,  O.  PL,  z,  936. 

QUAR,  8,  The  same  as  quarry  ;  a  pit 
whence  stone  is  cut.  Used  by  Dray- 
ton and  others. 

The  very  agate 
Of  state  and  polity,  cut  from  the  quat 
Of  Machiavel ;  a  true  cornelian 
As  Tacitus  himself.  B.  Jons.  Magn.  Lady,  i,^ 7. 

Whalley  says  that  stone-pits  are  in 
some  places  called  quar'p%t8.  They 
are,  I  think,  in  the  west  of  England. 
Mr.  Gifford  quotes  the  following  ex- 
ample : 

Aaton,  a  stone  cut  from  the  noble  ^ar, 
Fram'd  to  outlive  the  flames  or  civil  war. 

Poems  by  Ben  Jons.,  Jun.,  p.  79. 
tWhen  temples  lye  like  batter'd  quarrs, 
Bich  in  tiieirruin'd  sepuldiers. 

ClaeUmJPs  Works. 

QUARIER,  8.  Some  kind  of  wax  can- 
dle; probably  those  of  four  in  the 
pound.  It  occurs  in  the  old  poem  of 
RomeuB  and  Juliet : 

To  light  the  waxen  quariers. 

The  auncient  nurce  is  prest.  C  8. 

See  Malone's  Suppl.,  i,  p.  297. 

tThe  gent,  ushers  dutye  is  to  cause  the  gnwmes  to 
delyver  to  the  ^oom  porter  all  the  remaynes  of 
torches  and  quamers.  Doeumsnt,  temp.  Ed.  VI. 

QUAR'LE.  A  contraction  of  quarrel^ 
in  the  sense  of  a  square  dart. 

Discharged  of  his  bow  and  deadly  quorate, 
Tb  seize  upon  his  foe  flatt  lying  on  the  marie. 

Speus.  F.  Q.,  II,  xi,  S3. 

He  had  before  used  the  word  at 
length : 

But  to  the  ground  the  idle  quarrel  fell. 

^  Ibid.,  Stanza  S4 

See  Quarrel. 
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QUARLED,  as  aD  epithet  to  poison,  if 
the  reading  is  right,  may  mean  each 
as  was  put  on  quarles,  or  quarrels^  to 
render  them  more  deadly. 

That  breast 
If  timed  to  fUMrled  poiioii. 

Serenger^i  3Wy.,  0.  PI.,  iv,  889. 

fTo  QUARR.    To  block  up. 

But  M  a  milier  having  grtrand  his  (crist. 
Lets  downe  his  flood-gates  with  a  speedy  fsU, 
And  qnarring  np  the  passage  therewithal!, 
Tlie  «  aters  swell  in  Bpleene,  and  never  stay 
Till  bj  some  cleft  they  finde  another  way. 

Browm*s  Brit.  Patl. 

QUARREL,  8,t  from  carreau,  a  square, 
French.  Applied  to  many  thiugs  of 
that  shape. 

1  •  A  square  dart,  thrown  from  a  cross* 
bow,  on  a  larger  scale  from  an  engine, 
or  catapult.  Cooper,  in  his  Thesaurus, 
under  Pt'/tim,  has,  '^  Catapultarium 
pilum,  a  quarrelg  to  be  thrown  in  an 
engine." 

Bat  as  a  strong  and  JnsUy  temper'd  bow 
Of  Pymount  Steele,  the  more  you  do  it  bend 
Upon  recoile  doth  give  the  bieger  blow. 
And  doth  with  greater  force  ine  aitarret  send. 

Ear.  Arioft.,  xzhr,  85. 
Being  both  wel  mounted  upon  two  good  Turkey 
horses,  which  ran  so  fast  as  the  qvmrrtl  ont  of  a 
cross-bow.  Palae*  qf  PUuM.t  vol.  ii,  U  1  b. 

Yet  it  was  often  used  for  a  common 
arrow,  as  in  the  passage  of  Spenser, 
above  cited,  in  Quar*ls.  So  also 
here: 

But  flrom  his  qnirer  huge  a  shaft  ha  hent, 
And  set  it  in  his  mighty  bow  new  bent, 
Twanged  the  string,  out  flew  IhtqtMrrtl  long. 

Fair/.  Tauo,  vii,  109. 

So  also  B.  xi,  St.  28,  and  elsewhere, 
as  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  2. 
I  cannot  suppose  either  arrow  or 
square  dart  to  be  meant  in  the  corrupt 
passage  of  Henry  VIII,  ii,  3,  but 
should  rather  read  with  Steeyens, 

Bat  if  that  mmrrel  fortune  U  divorce 
It  from  the  Dearer. 

That  is,  "  But  if  discord  happen  to 
separate  it:"  making/or/vne  a  verb. 
The  first  folio  has  a  full  stop  at  quarrel^ 
which  cannot  be  right.  It  was  War- 
burton  who  laboured  to  bring  in  the 
dart,  but  I  think  in  vain. 
2.  A  square,  or  lozenge  of  glass  ;  as 
used  in  the  old  transom,  or  transenne, 
windows : 

The  lozange  is  a  moat  beautiful  figure,  and  fit  for  this 
purpose,  being  in  his  kind  a  quadranKle  reverit,  wiUi 
nis  point  upward  like  to  a  qtutrreU  ofglasse. 

PuiteiA.,  B.  ii,  ch.  11. 

tAnother  ridiculous  foole  of  Venice  verily  thought 

'   bis  shoulders  and  buttocks  were  made  of  brittle 

Slasse,  wherfore  he  shunned  all  occurrents,  and  never 
urat  sit  downe  to  meat,  lest  he  should  have  broken 


his  crackling  hinder  parts:  nor  ever  durst  waike 
abroad,  lest  the  irlasier  should  have  caught  hold  of 
h<m,  and  have  usdl  him  for  qwurd*  and  panes. 

Optiei  Gla$$$  o/Hmmon,  16S9. 

This  and  quarry  are  said  to  be  still  in 
use  among  glaziers,  in  the  same 
sense: 

Re  would  break  else  aome  fortv  pounds  in  cnsemeDts, 
And  in  five  hundred  years,  undo  the  kingdom ; 
I  have  cast  it  up  to  a  fuarrel. 

B.  tmd  ¥1.  Nie0  ralomr,  ill,  1. 

3.  What  is  now  called  a  quarry  of 
stone,  wassometimes  termed  a  quarrel; 
probably,  from  the  stones  being 
squared  at  it : 

'*  Paid  for  stone  and  expences  at  the 
quarrel — William  Johnson  riding  to 
the  quarrel,  &c.,"  often  repeated. 
Account  of  the  Expences  of.  Building 
Louth  Spire,  ArchcsoL,  x,  70.  This 
was  early  in  the  1 6th  century. 
Quoted  also  in  Britton's  Architectural 
Antiq.,  vol.  iv,  page  2. 
QUARUELOUS,  a.     Quarrelsome. 

Ready  in  gibea,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and 

As  qwurreunu  as  the  weasel.  Cyail.,  iii,  4. 

Though  proof  ofttimes  makea  lovers  fmrrelomM. 

Be  not  quarrtUms,  or  sory,  for  the  death  of  a  tr^ytor 
and  a  nbald.  Stowt'*  Jmn^  G  g  3. 

QUARRIE,  or  QUARRY.  Anything 
hunted  by  dogs,  hawks,  or  otherwise ; 
the  game  or  prey  sought.  The 
etymology  has  been  yarioasly 
attempted,  but  with  little  sacceas. 
From  the  following  example,  we  may 
perhaps  infer,  that  quarry  waa 
originally  the  square,  or  incloaure 
(earrSe),  into  which  the  game  waa 
driven  (as  is  still  practised  in  other 
countries),  and  that  the  application  of 
it  to  the  game  there  caught,  waa  a 
natural  extension  of  the  term  :  which, 
gradually  became  applied  to  game  of 
all  kinds. 

The  vii  of  Augnste  was  made  a  genenll  hmityn^, 

with  a  toyle  nysed,  of  foure  or  five  myles  in  lengthe, 

BO  that  many  a  deere  that  da^r  was  brought  to  the 

jpuuru,  Hotiiuked,  vol.  il,  P  p  p  p  8,  eoL  1,  a. 

The  word  has  been  common  in  poetical 
use,  in  all  ages  of  our  language,  and 
e?en  now  is  not  quite  disused.  It 
was  particularly  used  in  falconry : 

The  stone-dead  quarry  falls  so  forciblye. 
That  it  rebounds  against  the  lowly  plaine. 

Spen$.F.0^n,^4A^ 
tWhen  I  was  a  freshman  at  Oxford  1642 1  was  vont 
to  go  to  Christ  Church  to  see  king  Chariea  I.  at 
■upper,  where  I  once  heard  him  aay.  That  as  he 
was  hawkinff  in  Scotland,  he  rode  into  tht  qmrnrry, 
and  found  tne  oovy  of  partridges  falling  upon  the 
hawk;  and  I  do  remember  this  expression  further, 
vis. "  and  1  will  swear  upon  the  bookHistnu."  Whan 
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I  eame  to  ray  chamber,  I  told  this  story  to  my  tutor; 
•aid  he, "  That  covey  wag  London." 

Ahbrey*s  MwflkoMSt  p.  88. 
tAn  hollow  cbrystal  pyramid  he  takes. 

In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above; 
Of  it  H  broad  extinguisher  he  makes, 
And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  qvarry  strore. 
Dtydm*s  Jitniu  Mirabilis,  4rto.  1688.  p.  71- 

f QUART.  In  good  quart,  in  good 
condition. 

Mao,  sayth  onr  Lord,  synce  in  good  ptarU 
Thow  art  by  me  now  as  thow  art. 

MS.  Foevu,  temp.  Eli*. 

QUART,  for  fonrth  part,  or  division. 

And  Gamber  did  poiaesse  the  westeme  qnart. 

Spetu.  F.  O.,  II,  X,  14. 

QUART-D'ECU,  or  QUARDECU.  A 
French  coin,  being,  as  the  term  ex- 
presses, a  fourth  part  of  their  crown. 
Mr.  Douce  says  a  quarter  of  their 
gold  crown,  and  estimates  it  at  fifteen 
sous.  Illustr,,  i,  323.  In  old  books, 
commonly  printed  cardecu. 

Sir,  for  tLquarl-^Poeu  he  will  leU  the  fee-simple  of  his 
salvation.  AlFt  Jf.,  ir,  S. 

There's  a  putrt-ffeeu  for  yon.  Ibid.,  v,  2. 

In  both  these  places  the  folio  has  car- 
decu ;  the  other  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  editors.     See  Cabdecu. 

Kotbing  so  nameroos  as  those  financiers,  and  swarms 
of  other  officers,  which  belong  to  the  revenues  of 
France,  which  are  so  many  that,  their  fees  being 
payd,  there  comes  not  a  quardecu  in  everv  crown, 
clearly  to  the  king's  coffers,  which  is  but  the  fourth 
part.  Bow«ll,  LondintfpoUt,  p.  878. 

QUARTER-FACE,  «.  A  countenance 
three  parts  averted.  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  half-faced  fellowship ;  this 
ia  still  more  disdainful. 

Bat  let  this  dross  carry  what  price  it  will, 
With  noble  ignorants,  and  let  them  still 
Tom  apou  scorned  verse  their  quarter-fact. 

B.  JoM.  Forest.^  Epist.  12. 

tQUARTBR-STAFF.  A  long  steff 
used  as  a  weapon,  and  carried  chiefly 
by  foresters.  In  combat  it  was  held 
by  the  middle,  so  as  to  strike  with 
either  end. 

With  a  huge  quarter-otaffe  those  armed  go ; 
These  shoot  an  arrow  from  a  twanging  bow. 

Grotins  Hi  SopkampoiuaSt  Og  Goldimith,  1640. 

QUASSE.  Mentioned  as  a  humble 
kind  of  liquor,  used  by  rustics. 

Ak  meade  ol»me,  and  meade  chentnk. 
And  the  base  quasse  by  pesants  drunk. 

FiHUyeo,  or  Runne  Sed-Cap,  1609. 

But  I  suspect  that  this  is  merely  a 
misprint  for  quaffey  or  drink.  Such 
an  error  is  easy,  and  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  other  instances ;  as 

Sing,  sing;  or  stay,  we'll  (fwiffe,  or  any  thinfr. 

MarstotCi  What  you  tnU^  act  ii. 

Here  the  old  quarto  reads  quasse.  So 
in  Chaloner's  translation  of  the  Morise 
Encomium,  we  read  of  '*  the  law  of 


guauing"  "either  drink,  or  rise  and 
go  thy  waie,"  sign.  E  4,  where  quaffing 
is  indispensable.  Quaffs  as  a  sub- 
stantive, is  not  perhaps  common,  but  it 
might  be  used  by  a  very  natural  licence. 
QUAT,  *.  A  pimple,  or  spot  upon  the 
skin ;  metaphorically,  a  diminutive 
person,  or  sometimes  a  shabby  one. 
Now  vulgarly  called  a  scab. 

The  leaves  [of  coleworts]  laid  to  by  themselves,  or 
bruised  with  barley  meale,  are  good  for  the  inflam- 
mations, and  soft  swellings,  buminzs,  impostumes, 
and  cholerick  sores  or  qiuiti,  like  wheales  and  lea* 
prys,  and  other  griefes  of  the  skin. 

Leuiffkam.,  Oarden  of  Healthy  p.  168. 
I  hove  rubbed  this  young  qwU  almost  to  the  sense. 
And  he  grows  angry.  OtheUo,  v,  1. 

Whether  he  be  a  young  fuat  of  the  first  yeare's 
zevennew,  or  some  austere  and  sullen-faced  steward. 

Dtkker,  GvWt  H.  B.,  chap.  7 
0  young  quat  I  incontinence  is  plngued  in  all  crea' 
tares  in  the  world.  DetriPs  Law  Case,  1688- 

Quat  also  is  used  for  the  sitting  of  a 
hare ;  a  corruption  of  squat : 

Procure  a  little  sport, 
And  then  be  put  to  the  dead  quat. 

White  Devil,  Uo.n, 

To  QUAT.  To  satiate.  In  this  sense 
Grose  has  it  twice  in  his  Provincial 
Glossary,  but  writes  it  quot. 

But  as,  to  the  stomach  quaited  with  dainties,  all  deli* 
cates  seemc  qtieHsie.  Suphues,  C  S  b. 

Had  Phllotinius  been  served  in  at  the  first  course, 
when  your  stomach  was  not  quatted  with   other 
daintier  fare. 
Philotimus,  4to,  1583;  British  BibUographor,  ii,489. 

QUATCH,  a.     Squat,  or  flat. 

It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks;  the 
pin  buttock,  the  quatch  buttock,  the  brawn  buttock, 
or  any  buttock.  AlPs  Well,  ii,  2. 

Probably  a  corruption  of  squat, 
tQUATER  COUSENS. 

Quater  eousens,  those  that  are  in  the  last  degree  of 
kindred,  or  fourth  oousens.  But  we  commonly  say, 
such  persons  are  not  quater  cousetu,  when  they  are 
not  good  friends.  Du»to»'e  Ladies  Dictionary. 

QUAVE-MIRE,  now  called  quagmire. 
A  bog,  or  slough  ;  from  to  quave,  or 
quaver. 

But  it  was  a  great  deepe  marrisb  or  quawwuyre. 

North's  Pint.,  411,  A. 
In  midst  of  which  a  mvid6ie  quavemre  was. 
Into  the  same  my  horse  did  fall,  and  lay 
Up  to  the  beUie,  which  my  flight  did  stav. 

Mirr.  for  Magist.,-p.  668. 

It  is  in  Coles'  Dictionary,  1699. 

tDecios  in  the  warre  against  tlie  Gothes  was  with  his 
whole  armie  defeated,  and  his  bodie  beins;  swallow  ed 
up  in  a  deepe  whirlepit,  or  quave-mire,  could  not  be 
found.  Ammiatius  Mareellinus,  1609. 

QUAYED,  part.,  for  quailed,  or  sub- 
dued. Probably  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme. 

Therewith  his  sturdie  courage  soon  wss  quayd, 
And  all  his  senses  were  with  suddein  dread  dismav'd. 

Spens.F.Q.,l,viii,l4, 

QUE,  s.  A  small  piece  of  money,  less 
than  a  halfpenny.     Coles  spells  it  cue. 
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«nd  explains  it,  "half  a  farthing; 
translating  it  by  minutum.  Q  in  the 
comer  meant,  probably,  something 
Tery  small,  hidden  in  that  situation. 

Bat  whj  is  HaU^nie  so  sad? 

H.  Because  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  a  peny. 

B.  Raiber  pray  there  bee  no  fall  of  money, 

For  thoa  wilt  Uiea  go  for  a  que.     Ljflf's  Com^  C  c  9. 

See  Cubs  and  Gees,  and  Q  itself. 
QUEACH.     A  thicket.     So  Coles,  in 
his  Dictionary,  '^Queach  [a  thicket] 
dumetum." 

Tet  where  bdund  some  queiek 
He  breaks  bis  gall,  and  mtteth  with  his  hind. 
The  place  is  markt. 

Busty  I/JmMs,  4tu,  E  4,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii.  286. 
In  the  nonace  of  (he  world,  mankind  bad  no  other 
habitation  tnan  woods,  groves,  and  bushy  queaekrs. 

EowtU,  LoMdtnop.,^.  8b2. 

Queath  has  been  found  in  the  same 
•ense. 

tThen  found  they  k)dg*d  a  boar,  of  bulk  extreme 
In  such  a  queach  as  nerer  any  beam 
The  sun  shot  pierced.  CAmm.  Oigu.,  viz. 

tXhomiest  <i%uach99.  Ibid.,  H.  to  Pan. 

tAs  I  went  through  the  castle-yard,  I  did  chance  to 
stumble  in  a  qutack  of  brambles,  so  as  I  did  scratch 
my  heeles  and  feet,  aad  mv  cay  girdle  of  gold  and 
purple.  Coote^M  Ettiluk  SckooUwuuter,  1633. 

QUEACHY,  a.,  should  be  bushy,  from 
the  above,  and  so  Minshew  puts  it ; 
but  Drayton  evidently  and  uniformly 
uses  it  for  washy,  full  of  moisture ; 
or,  as  might  now  be  said,  quashy. 

From  where  the  wallowing  seas  those  qwacky  washes 
drow  n.  Poivolb.,  957. 

Twixt  Penrith's  farthest  point  and  Qoodwin^s  queachy 
sand.  Ibid.,  697. 

Where  Neptune  every  day  doth  powerfullr  invade 

The  vast  and  queaeky  soil,  with  hosts  of  wallowing 
waves.  Ibid.,  llbb. 

The  second  passage  is  quite  decisive, 
since  no  one  can  pretend  that  the 
Goodwin  sands  are  bushy, 

tAnd  oft-times  shipwrack'd,  cast  upon  the  land. 
And  lying  breathlesse  on  the  queacky  sand.  Drayton. 

[But  Ooldisg  uses  it  in  its  natural 
sense,  Pref.  to  Ovid.] 

iEach  qneaekti  grove,  each  cragged  diff,  the  name 

of  godhead  tooke. 
tl  ask'i  thee  for  a  solitary  plot, 
And  thou  hast  brought  me  to  the  dismal'st  grove 
That  ever  eye  beheld ;  noe  woodnimphes  here 
Seeke  with  their  agill  steps  to  outstrip  the  roe, 
I*ior  doth  the  sun  sucke  from  the  queacky  plot 
The  ranknes  and  the  venom  of  the  earth ; 
It  seemes  frequentlesse  for  the  use  of  men. 

Tragedy  of  Hqffman,  16S1 . 

QUEAN, «.  A  term  of  reproach  to  a 
female ;  a  slut,  a  hussey,  a  woman  of 
ill  fame.  Thought  to  be  from  the 
Saxon  ewean,  a  barren  cow. 

A  witch,  a  ^moii,  an  old  oozening  queai^. 

M.  W.  W.,  iv,  9. 
A  man  can  in  bis  life-time  make  but  one  woman, 
Bnt  he  may  make  hia  fiity  queans  a  month. 

B.  #■  Ft.  Nies  Vol.,  u,  4. 


That  Troy  prerail'd,  that  Greeks  were  eoimaer'd 

cleane. 
And  that  Penelope  was  but  a  qusant. 

Bar.  ArhaLt  xzzt,  26. 
If  once  the  virgin  eonscience  plays  the  fueai^ 
We  seldom  after  care  to  kvep  it  clean. 

Watkyns,  in  Hryward's  Quini^  toL  i,  143. 

Used  by  Dryden  and  Swift. 
QUEATE,  s.   Quietness,  peace ;  a  mere 
corruption  of  quiet. 

To  whom  Coxdella  did  sncceede,  not  raigning  long  in 
quoate.  If  arm.  JU.  MngL,  p.  6S. 

ToQUECH.     SeeQuicH. 

QUEEN  -  HITHE,  or  corruptedly 
QUEEN-HIVE.  A  landing-place  on 
the  Thames,  a  little  west  of  London- 
bridge.  There  was  a  legend  of  a 
queen  Eleanor,  who  sank  into  the 
earth  at  Charing-cross,  and  rose 
again  in  the  Thames  at  Queen-hithe, 

Sunk  like  the  queen,  they'll  rise  at  Qtuen^kim,  sure. 

Ordinary,  O.  PL,  X,  8(17. 
With  that,  at  Chsrinfc  cross  she  sunk 

Into  the  ground  ahve ; 
And  after  rose  with  life  ajpiin 
In  London,  at  Quesn-kive. 

Swan***  Old  Battads,  i,  944. 

What  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
passage  is  not  so  clear : 

I  warrant  you,  sir,  I  have  two  ears  to  one  month, 
1  hear  more  than  L  eat,  I'd  ne'er  row  by  Qneen-kitks 
While  I  Uv'd  else.  B.  ^  Fl.  Wit  at  m».  W.,  v.  1. 

What  is  meant  by  a  Queen-hithe  cold, 
I  have  not  discovered : 

A  sleeping  watchman  here  we  stole  tlie  shoes  from. 
Then  made  a  noise,  at  which  he  wakes,  and  foUows : 
The  streets  are  dirty,  takes  a  ^teen-kitke  cold. 

B.  /-  A  Mons.  TAoMAff,  iv,  2. 

In  a  history  of  London  it  is  said, 
<*  Here  was  a  place  called  Romelandy 
which  being  choked  with  dung,  filth, 
&c.,  so  that  the  corn-dealers  could 
not  stand  to  dispose  of  their  traffic, 
it  was  ordained  by  an  order  of  com- 
mon council  41  Edw.  Ill,  that  it 
should  be  cleaned  and  paved." 
Huffhson,  iii,  180.  This  damp  spot 
might  occasion  colds  so  violent  as  to 
become  proverbial. 

QUEEST,  or  QUIST.  The  ringdove ; 
"fort^  a-querula  voce,"  says  Min- 
shew. "A  gueest  [bird]  palumbas 
torquatus."  Coles.  Montague  and 
Bewick  give  it  as  a  provincial  name. 
Merret*s  Pinax  has  it,  Quist^  under, 
"  Palumbus,  major  torquatns." 

QUEINT,  part.  Quenched.  Upton 
says,  from  the  Saxon  acwent.  So 
used  by  Chaucer : 

And  kindling  new  his  corago,  seeming  qmeitU. 

S^emi,  F.  Q.,  II.  ▼,  IL 
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To  QUELL.  To  kill ;  from  quelien,  or 
qualen.  The  same  originally  as  to 
QuAiLE.  Hence  Jack  the  giants 
queller  was  once  used  instead  of  the 
more  modem  giant-kiHer ;  and  man- 
queller  meant  formerly  a  murderer. 

And  pliinede  in  dq>th  of  death  uid  dolour's  itrife. 
Had  fMW  kimtelf,  had  not  his  friendes  withstoode. 

Mirr.for  Mag. 
Press'd  thnmgh  despair  myself  io  quelL 

Cohl.  Frofkec^f  Steepens. 

QUELL,  s.  Murder ;  fr<Tm  the  pre- 
ceding, but  not  commonly  used. 

Pat  upon 
His  spongy  ofRcers;  who  shall  hear  the  gnilt 
Of  our  grtaX  fuell.  MaA.,  \,  7. 

QUELLIO,  8.  Supposed  to  be  put  for 
cuello,  which  is  Spanish  for  a  collar. 

With  oar  cut  cloth-of-gold  sleeves,  and  our  quellio. 

Fori,  Lady's  TruU,  a,  I. 
II  ha*  seene 
Dainty  derices  in  this  kind,  bahoones 
In  fuelliot,  and  so  forth. 

SkirUy*9  Triumph  ofFeaee,  1688. 

To  QUEME,  V.  To  please;  a  word 
obsolete  in  Spenser's  time,  and  only 
introduced  here  as  revived  by  him. 
Used  by  Chaucer. 

Bach  merrimake  holy  saints  doth  qneme. 

Shff.  Kal,  May  16. 
Sik  peerless  pleasures  wont  us  for  to  qurme. 
Foenu,  by  A.  W.,  in  Davison,  repr.  18i6,  >oL  ii,  p.  69. 

QUERN E,  8.  A  mill  to  grind  corn, 
whether  by  hand,  or  with  a  horse ; 
eweom,  Saxon,  and  in  the  kindred 
dialects.  Robin  Goodfellow  is  said 
to 

Skim  milk,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  guemt 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  hottsewife  chum. 

Midi. N.  Dr.,  ii,\. 

Capell  fancied  that  the  quern  here 
meant  churn  ;  but  that  cannot  be 
supported.  Other  commentators  have 
puzzled  about  the  connexion  of  the 
sentence.  As  they  are  all  acts  of 
petty  mischief  here  enumerated,  I 
presume  that  "labour  in  the  quern'* 
means,  '*  make  the  quern  a  labour  ;'* 
that  is,  make  the  handmill  go  labo- 
riously. 
Here  it  stands  for  a  horse-mill : 

Wherein  a  miller's  lc^ave, 
Might  for  his  horse  and  quern  have  room  at  will. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  B.  ii,  Song  1. 

The  word  appears  to  be  still  in  cur- 
rent use  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Boswell,  sen.; 
though  Dr.  Jamieson  has  it  not : 

We  stopped  at  a  little  hat,  where  we  saw  an  old 
woman  grinding  with  the  fif«ni,an  aneient  Highland 
instmnient,  which  it  is  said  was  used  by  the  Romans, 
bat  which,  being  very  slow  in  its  operuion,  is  almost 
entirely  gone  into  difuse. 

Botw.  Jomm.  to  ffebr.,  p.  SR 


QUERN-LIKE,  adj.  Acting  like  a 
mill. 

Two  equal  rows  of  orient  pearl  impale 

The  open  throat,  which,  quern-like,  grinding  small' 

Th'  imperfect  food,  soon  to  the  stomach  send  it. 

Sylv,  Du  Bart.,  Week  1,  Day  6. 

QUERN-STONE,  8.     Millstone. 

Theyre  come  in  quemstoant  they  do  grind. 

Stanyk.  Virg.,  B.  i. 

QUERPO.  From  the  Spanish  cuerpo, 
the  body.  Used  only  in  the  phrase 
in  cuerpo,  signifying  in  a  close  dress, 
without  a  cloak ;  or  a  woman  without 
a  scarf. 

Boy,  mv  cloak  and  rapier;  it  fits  not  a  gentleman  of 
my  rank  to  walk  the  streets  in  guerpo. 

B.  f  Ft.  Lovers  Cure,  ii,  1. 

In  Massinger  we  find  it  ^utrpo,  which 
corrupt  spelling  puzzled  one  editor. 
Mr.  Gifford,  of  course,  explains  it 
rightly : 

Yon  shall  see  him  in  the  morning  in  the  galley-foiat, 
at  noon  in  the  bullion,  in  the  evening  in  quirpo. 

Fatal  Dowry, ii,^. 

While  the  Spanish  dresses  were  in 
fashion,  a  cloak  was  deemed  essential; 
and  to  be  without  was  to  be  in  dis- 
habille, and  not  fit  to  appear  in 
public.  Dryden  used  the  phrase. 
See  Johnson.  A  serving  man,  says 
bishop  Earle, 

Is  cast  behind  his  master  as  fashionably  as  his  sword 

and  cloak  are,  and  he  is  but  in  guerpo  without  liim. 

Mieroeos.,  Char.  69. 

tMay  a  man  hare  a  peny-worth  P  four  a  groat  ? 

Or  do  the  juncto  leap  at  truss-a-fayle? 

Three  tenents  clap  while  five  hang  on  the  taylef 

No  querpo  model  r  never  a  knack  or  wile  ? 

To  preach  for  spoons  and  whistles?  cross  or  pile? 

Bump  Songs, 
tin  ^utrpo  hood,  or  pot-lid  hat, 
In  lute-string  whisk,  or  rose  cravat. 

Hudibras  Bedivivus,  1706. 
f  Amongst  the  strange  proraiscuoas  crowd. 
That  dreu'd  in  quirpo,  hither  flow'd, 
Non-fighting  bullies,  cioth'd  in  red. 

/*i«/.,voLii,1707. 

f  And  had  an  hour  or  two  bestow'd 

In  dressing  like  a  man  of  mode, 

'Till  all  things  I'd  in  quirpo  put 

Artfully  on  trom  head  to  foot.  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  1706. 
-tThus  a  zealous  botcher' in  Aforefields,  while  he  was 
contriving  some  quirpo-eoX  of  church-govemment,  by 
the  help  of  his  out-lying  eares,  and  the  otacousticoa 
of  the  Spirit,  discovered  such  a  plot,  that  Selden 
intends  to  combate  antiquitv,  and  maintain  it  was  a 
taylors  goose  that  preserved  the  cnpitoL 

CkveUmd,  Char,  of  a  London  Dium.,  1647. 

QUEST,  8,,  for  inquest.  A  popular 
abbreviation,  not  yet  disused  among 
the  lower  orders. 

What  lawfull  quest  have  giv'n  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  Judge.  Bieh.  ill,  i,  4^ 

And  covertly  within  the  Tower  they  calde 
A  quest,  to  give  such  verdit  as  they  should. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  890. 
Among  his  holie  sons  he  cal'd  a  quest, 
Whoee  counsel  to  his  mischiefe  might  give  way. 

Nicookl's  BngltuiSs  Btita,  y.  796. 
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Also  for  an  inquiry,  &c.    See  John- 
son. 
QU£STANT,  «.     A  candidate,  a  seeker 
of  any  object,  a  competitor. 

See  tiien  you  eooie 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it»  when 
The  bnvest  fnetUnt  ihrinki.       AW»  WtU,  ii.  1. 

tQUEST-HOUSE. 

A  hag,  repNJr'd  with  Tice-oonpkiioB'd  pun^ 

A  quest-kouM  of  complaint.    QMrlet'f  BwMewu. 

tQUESTIONS.    Cushions. 

Her  majeitie  did  itmid  upon  the  carpett  of  the  clothe 
of  ctute,  and  did  allmoat  leane  upon  the  pte$tumi. 

Letter  daUdliSSL 

tQUESTIONS  AND  COMMANDS.  An 
old  eame. 

Qu.  Snppoae  tou  and  I  were  in  a  roonie  together, 
you  being  naked,  pray  which  part  nould  you  firat 
oorer?  Jn.  Your  eyes,  eir.  A  queation  propoied  to 
m  gentlewoman  at  the  piay  of  questumt  ant!  earn- 
mandt,  Gratiot  Lvdentet,  16S8.  p.  66. 

Another  menber  laid,  next  ia  bawds,  as  romauriea, 
balla,  collations,  ptations  and  eomwiands,  nddlea, 
purpoaea,  kc  Tkt  Ammal  Pmriiammt,  1707. 

QUESTMAN,  or  QUESTM0N6ER. 
One  who  laid  informations,  and  made 
a  trade  of  petty  law-suits.  Dr.  John- 
son has  illustrated  this  word  from 
Bacon.  Coles  L|itinizes  it  quantar. 
In  Clitus's  Whimzies,  the  l^th  sec- 
tion contains  a  long  character  of  a 
quettman  (p.  122);  which  in  fact 
was  an  old  name  for  a  sides-man, 
or  assistant  to  the  churchwardens. 
See  Blount's  Glossographia,  in  the 
word  Sideman.  He  is  descrihed 
accordingly,  with  many  quaint  strokes 
of  humour : 

A  questman  is  a  man  of  account  for  this  ^eere.— >He 
never  goes  without  his  note*book. — He  is  a  sworne 
man;  which  oath  serves  an  injunction  upon  his 
CfHtscieiice  to  be  honest— Tlie  day  of  his  election  is 
not  more  ready  for  him,  than  he  for  it.        Pp.  123-3. 

He  was  also  a  collector  of  parish 
rents  t 

Some  treasure  he  hath  under  his  hand,  which  he 
must  retume ;  he  can  convert  very  little  to  his  own 
use,  nor  defeate  the  parish  of  auy  house  rent.  P.  134. 

His  wife,  however,"  becomes  exalted 
according  to  the  dignitie  of  his 
office.*'  TbitL  He  wore  also  ''a 
furred  gown."  P.  128.  When  the 
year  is  over,  "  his  rents  are  collected, 
his  accounts  perfected,  himself  dis- 
charged,'' and  another  elected. 
P.  129. 

Also  a  juryman,  a  person  regularly 
impanelled  to  try  a  cause : 

These  qnettmongen  had  neede  to  take  heede,  for 
there  all  things  gocth  by  oath.— They  must  judge  bv 
their  oath;  according  to  ccmsdence,  guilty  or  not 
guiltv.  When  he  is  guilty,  in  what  case  are  those 
whicn  say  not  Koitty.    tScnpture  doth  shew  vhat  a  J 


thing  it  is,  when  a  man  it  a  malffiustor,  and  tte 
fuestwiomaers  jnstifr  him,  and  pronounce  him  not 
Milt^  i«/ia!ir**  &r»..  P.  146  b. 

He  tells  afterwards  of 

Sute  being  made  to  the  queetmanqien,  for  m  rich  man 
manifestly  ^Ity,  when  each  man  had  a  ciowue  for 
hia  good  wil :  and  le  an  open  ■anhillfT  waa  pro. 
uouuced  not  guilty.  '^• 

QUESTRIST,  9.  A  person  who  goes 
in  quest  of  another;  peculiar,  I 
helieve,  to  the  following  passage : 

Some  ftre  or  six  and  thirty  ofTiis  knighta. 
Hot  queetriete  after  him,  met  him  at  gate. 

Qtte8tri8i$  is  the  reading  of  the  folio. 
Quesiers  has  been  proposed  as  an 
emendation,  but  no  alteration  seems 
necessary.  The  quarto  has  questriU^ 
which,  though  an  evident  cormption, 
confirms  questrists, 
tIbQUETCH.  To  shrink.  See  Quick. 

Who  running  flrom  this  life  aa  from  a  furiona  mis- 
tresae,  and  scorning  the  auddaine  faia  of  warULiy 
thiuga,  endured  the  flamea,  and  never  qneteked. 

HoUemd*t  Jmanamu  MareeUimms,  1608. 

tQUIBLET.    A  pun. 

A  quikletj—k  c^>taine  paaaing  through  a  roome 
where  a  woman  waa  driving  a  buck  of  clothes,  but  he 
thinking  she  had  been  brewii^,  saw  a  dkh,  ami 
dipped  some  small  quantity  of  the  lye,  which  he 


aupposing  to  be  mault-wort,  draiike  up,  and  presently 

ipatter,  ana    apanle;    the 
woman  asked  him  what  ne  ayled,  he  told  her,  and 


called  her  some  scurvy  names,  saying,  he  had  awal- 
for  you  being  a  aouldier  andacnptaine,  it  must  ueeda 


lowed  lye ;  Nay, 


scurvy 
.then! 


cannot  blame  yon  to  be  an{ 


trouble  your  stomacke  to  swallow  the  lye. 

Tayhr^e  Workee,  16Sa 

QUIBLIN,  9,  An  unusual  word,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  put  for 
quibbling^  but  that  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  seems  to  imply  a  superior 
trick,  a  refined  stroke  of  art. 

T*  o'erreaeh  Uiat  head,  that  ontnacheth  all  heada, 
'Tis  a  trick  rampant,  'tis  a  very  quibUn, 

Eastward  HOy  lii,  1 ;  O.  PL,  iv,  SM. 

It  is  marked  as  meaning  a  trick,  in 
this  passage  also : 

SheUea» 
This  ia  some  trick.  Come,  leave  your  ^i5fiM,narDthy. 

B.  Jons.  Jlck^  iv,  4. 

He  alludes,  not  to  any  play  on  words, 
but  to  what  he  thinka  a  direct  false- 
hood told  by  her. 
To  QUICH.    To  stir,  or  twist ;  Saxon, 
cucian,  to  quicken. 

lake  captived  thraD, 
With  a  strong  ynm  chaine,  and  coller  bound. 
That  once  he  could  not  move  nor  quick  at  all. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  V,  ix,  38. 

This  word,  with  a  trifling  change,  to 
quech,  was  used  by  lord  Bacon : 

The  lads  of  Sparta,  of  ancient  time  were  wont  to  be 
scourged  upon  the  altar  of  IXaoa,  without  ao  mudt 
as  queeking.  B^says,  40. 

This  is  rightly  printed  in  the  folio  of 
1730 ;  but  in  the  separate  editiona  of 
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the  Essays,  had  been  corrupted  into 
queckitigt  and  even  squeeking  (octavo, 
1690).  From  one  of  these  incorrect 
editions,  Johnson  had  taken  to  queck. 
See  Todd.  In  Phillips,  and  his 
abbreviator  Kersey,  it  is  quetch. 
QUICK,  a.,  in  the  sense  of  living, 
ought  to  be  generally  understood, 
since  it  occurs  in  the  Creed ;  yet  it  is 
clearly  growing  obsolete,  so  that 
some  suppose  a  quicks  or  quick-set 
hedge,  to  refer  to  the  plant  of  which 
it  is  usually  formed  [hawthorn], 
rather  than  to  its  growing  state,  in 
opposition  to  a  dead  hedge.  Spenser 
gives  quick^  as  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  elfe: 

That  man  bo  made  he  called  tlfe,  to  weet 
(^uiek.  F.  q.,  II,  X,  71. 

But  it  seems  peculiar  to  him  to  em- 
ploy it  as  a  substantive,  for  *'  living 
thing :" 

Tlio  [then]  peeping  close  into  the  thick. 
Might  tee  the  moving  of  some  guiek, 
Whose  shape  appeared  not.  Shq>.  Ral.MarekftZ. 

The  quick^  for  the  living  or  sensible 
parts  of  an  animal  body,  is  still  in 
use;  as  in  ''cutting  to  the  quick;** 
and  in  the  metaphorical  application 
to  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  as  being 
"touched  to  the  quick**  by  a  re- 
proach. 

tQUIDDANET.  "A  confection  between 
a  syrup  and  marmalade."  Duntons 
Ladies  Dictionary, 

QUIDDIT,  8.  A  contraction  of  quid- 
dity y  which  is  from  quiditas,  low 
Latin,  not  from  quidlibet.  It  was 
used,  as  quiddity  also  was,  for  a 
subtilty,  or  nice  refinement.  Gene- 
rally applied  to  the  subtilties  of 
lawyers. 

Where  be  hii  ^uiddiU,  now,  hii  qnitlets.  ffaml.,  y,  1. 
We  are  but  qiut :  you  fool  tu  of  our  monies 
In  every  cause,  in  every  quiddit  wipe  us. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Spamih  Curate^  iv,  5. 
By  some  strange  quiddit,  or  some  wrested  clause. 
To  find  him  gniltie  of  the  breach  of  laws. 

Drayfon*9  Owl,  p.  1802. 

QUIDDITY,  *.  Originally,  the  nature 
or  essence  of  anything;  in  which 
■ense  the  scholantic  term  quiditas 
was  employed,  which,  literally  ren- 
dered, would  be  "somethingness;" 
and  thus  we  find  it  in  Hudibras, 
''entity  and  quiddity,'*  which  he 
wittily  caUs  the  "ghosts  of  defunct 


gvu 
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bodies.'*  But  it  was  more  commonly 
used  for  any  subtile  quirk,  or  pre- 
tence : 

Why  how  now,  mad  wag,  what  are  thy  qnips  and  thy 
iddiiics.  I  Hen,  IF,  i,  2. 

o  Cranmer,  as  quoted  by  Todd, 
employed  it  for  any  nice  mathema- 
tical position : 

I  trowe,  some  mathematical  quidditie,  they  cannot 
tell  what.  Jww.  to  OartUner. 

Marston  has  ventured  to  use  the  quid^ 
for  the  quiditas: 

For  jpu  must  know  ny  Bffe 
Hath  seen  the  being  and  the  quid  of  things, 
I  know  dimensious  and  the  terminy 
or  all  existence.  Paroiitastir,  ict  i. 

QUIETAG£,  s.  The  state  of  being 
quiet ;  a  word  resting  merely  on  the 
conjectures  of  critics,  in  the  following 
passage  of  Spenser : 

Nepenthe  is  a  drincke  of  sorerayne  gprace^ 
Devised  bj  the  Kods  for  to  asswage 
Hart's  gnef,  ana  bitter  gall  away  to  chace. 
Which  stirs  up  anguish  and  contentious  rage; 
Instead  thereof  sweet  peace  and  quUtage 
It  doth  establish  in  the  troubled  mynd. 

.P.  C, IV, in, 43. 

In  all  the  editions  it  stands  quiet  age, 
but  as  age  does  not  seem  to  be  re- 
quired, or  to  make  very  good  sense. 
Dr.  Jortin  brought  forward  the  above 
reading,  as  the  conjecture  of  a  friend. 
Mr.  Todd  leaves  the  text  unaltered, 
but  favours  the  conjecture,  and 
strengthens  it,  by  pointing  out  the 
very  similar  word  hospitage,  in  F.  Q., 
Ill,  z,  6.  Still  quiet  age  may  be 
defended ;  it  is  poetical,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  part  with  it.  Were  quietage 
to  be  found  in  any  other  passage,  it 
would  be  something. 
QUI  ETUS,  s.  The  official  discharge  of 
an  account;  from  the  Latin.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  Exchequer  accounts, 
where  it  is  still  current;  or,  some- 
times, quietus  est.  Chiefly  used  by 
authors  in  metaphorical  senses. 

When  he  himself  might  his  qmettu  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin.  Haml,,  iU,  1. 

A  brace  of  thousands.  Will,  she  has  to  her  portion : 

I  hop'd  to  put  her  off  with  half  the  sum; 

^4ome  younger  brother  would  ha'  thanked  me, 

And  given  my  quietus.    Oamester,  act  v,  0.  PL,  ix,  00. 

Said  by  a  guardian,  who  had  the 
money  to  account  for. 

Hee  (an  nndersherriff)  may  go  with  more  peace  to 
earth,  since  hee's  made  so  deare  an  account  on  earth. 
It  were  a  sinne  to  disquiet  him,  since  he  carries  liia 
euietue  est  with  him.  CUtus*e  WhimzieSt  p.  166. 

He  understands  more  than  the  hiph  sheriffe  his  mas- 
ter, and  may  well,  fur  he  buyes  his  wit  of  him  (which 
is  erer  the  best),  and  sells  it  aiptine  at  a  noble  valew, 
proving  a  great  gaine,  if  his  quietus  est  doth  not  too 
much  gripe  him.  LerUon*s  Leasures,  Char.  S5 
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*'A  quieiuM  ett,  roissio,  radis  donatio." 
CoM  Diet. 
To  QUIGHT,  or  QUITE,  r.    To  dis- 
engage,  or  set  free.     Cbaucer  also 
uses  quite,  acfj,,  for  free. 

And  whiles  be  itrove  bit  combred  clabbe  to  wu^kt 
Oat  of  the  earth,  with  blade  all  baming  brisht 
He  smott  off  hit  left  arme.  F.  Q.,  1,  ^ui*  10. 

Strongly  be  atrore,  oat  of  her  P^eedy  gripe 
To  looae  hia  shield,  and  long  wliile  ma  contend ; 
Bat  «-hen  h«  eoald  not  qnite  it,  kc.     IkU^  V,  li,  S7. 

To  QUITE,  or  QUIGHT,  is  also  used 
for  to  remiite,  both  by  Spenser  and 
Fairfax.  JPossibly,  it  may  mean  so 
in  the  following  passage,  cited  under. 
To  Hell:  though  I  confef^s  that, 
after  much  consideration  of  it,  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  this,  or  any  other 
interpretation.  Concord,  he  says, 
keeps  heaven  and  earth  together : 

Elae  woald  the  waters  overflow  the  Unda, 
And  ftre  devoar  the  ayre,  and  hell  them  qnitt. 

F.  G..  IV,  X.  M. 

That  ia,  "hell  must  requite,  or  punish 
them."  Otherwise  hell  must  be  a 
verb  (hele,  or  cover),  which  is  to  me 
equally  strange  and  unintelligible, 
though  approved  by  Upton. 
QUILL,  «.  The  fold  of  a  ruff,  or  ruffle, 
which  were  plaited  and  quilled  ;  pro- 
bably from  the  folds  being  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  goose-quilL 

My  masters,  let's  stand  close ;  my  lord  protector  will 
come  this  wajr  by  and  by,  and  then  we  may  deliver 
our  supplications  in  tht  quill.  2  Hen.  VI,  i,  3. 

tPanns,  Monio,  tramae  involncmm.  The  roll  h  hereon 
the  web  of  dotli  is  woond,  or  the  quiU  of  vame. 

NomeneUUor. 

In  the  quill  seems  to  mean  in  form 
and  order,  like  a  quilled  ruff.  This 
is  Mr.  Toilet's  interpretation,  and 
appears  more  natural  than  to  deduce 
it,  with  other  commentators,  from 
the  French  word  quille,  a  nine-pin. 
That  word,  in  English,  was  made 
hei^le,  or  cayle. 

To  QUILL,  V.  To  form  fine  linen  into 
small  round  folds,  fit  to  admit  a  quill. 
Still  used  in  this  sense  among  all  who 
do  such  work.  See  Todd,  where  it 
is  exemplified  from  Addison  and 
Goldsmith. 

QUILLET,  9.  A  sly  trick,  or  turn,  in 
argument,  or  excuse.  That  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  all  the 
examples  prove  ;  but  though  it  seems 
so  familiar,  and  is  so  common,  this 
little  word  has  sorely  teazed  the  ety- 


mologists. I  suspect,  after  all,  that 
N.  Bailey's  is  the  best  derivation. 
He  says  it  is  for  quibblet,  as  a 
diminutive  of  quibble.  Mr.  Douce, 
a  most  respectable  authority,  forms  it 
from  quidlibet  (lUust.,  i,  23 1)  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  quodlibet  was  the 
scholastic  term,  and  was  never  varied. 
We  have,  indeed,  quUibet,  in  Blount's 
Glossographia,  but  he  gives  it  as 
peculiar  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
always  joined  with  quippe,  to  signify 
certain  small  payments.  Warbarton's 
attempt  to  derive  it  from  qu^il  est  is 
only  ridiculous.  Mr.  Pegge,  quoted 
in  the  notes  to  Hndibras,  III,  iii, 
748,  says,  quillet  meant  a  small  parcel 
of  land;  but  he  gives  no  authority 
for  it  except  Minshew,  who  says 
nothing  of  the  land.  [A  quillet  is 
very  common  in  Anglesea  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  signifying  a  small  strip  of 
land  in  the  middle  of  another  person* s 
field,  commonly  marked  out  by  boun- 
dary stones,  and  arising  from  the 
tenure  of  gavelkind  formerly  io 
force  there.]  Nor  do  I  find  that  he 
had  any  proof  of  the  other  things  he 
suggests.  Bishop  Wilkins  explains 
it,  ''a  fTivolousness,"  which  leads  to 
nothing.  I  return,  therefore,  to  the 
opinion  with  which  I  set  out,  that 
quillet  is  quasi  quibblet,  a  little  quib- 
ble. 

Wliy  may  not  this  be  the  «cm/{  of  a  lawyer?  Where 
be  his  qaiddits  now,  his  qiUlUUt  his  cases,  his  teaara, 
and  his  tricks  ?  Hami.,  t,  1. 

In  these  nice  sharp  qniUett  of  the  law. 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

1  Hem,  ri,  ii,  4. 
Let  her  leave  her  bobs, 
(I're  had  too  manv  of  them)  and  her  qmlitU, 
She  is  as  nimble  tLat  way  as  an  eel. 

1^.  /■  Fl.  TasMr  Tawud,  iv,  1. 
Nay,  good  air  Thioate,  forbear  your  quillets  now. 

Bam  JlUf,  O.  PI.,  t,  437. 

Many  other  examples  have  been  pro- 
duced, but  they  all  tend  the  same 
way. 

tWho  talcing  the  opportanltie  of  the  Jadses  cares,  in 
many  matters  distracted,  linkinc  and  entangling 
causes  with  insoluble  quirkes  ana  qmUits,  endcvoor 
by  long  demnrres  to  hare  controversies  depending 
still,  and  by  their  intricat  questions  that  of  pnrpoae 
they  fuist  in,  hold  off  and  delay  ju^menta. 

HolUuuTt  JmmJMmut  MarceL,  1809. 

fTo  QUILT.  To  line  or  strengthen. 
In  the  second  example  it  appears  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  to  plaister. 
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The  OredAii  captaina  tir'd,  retir*d  from  ftgl>t. 
"With  many  a  yearea  fierce  wanre  wearied  otttiigfat, 
By  Pallia  art  a  mount-like  horse  they  buUt, 
And  with  itrong  wooden  ribs  his  sides  they  ?«'♦•„. 

riroil,  »y  rteart,  1632. 
Jb  mMkea  eapfor  tktfmin  and  cotdtust  ofthshead.-^ 
T^ke  of  storax  and  bei^amine,  of  both  some  1»  pcnni- 
worth,  and  bruise  it,. then  gyiU  it  in  a  brown  paper, 
and  wear  it  behind  on  your  head.  ,  ,  .-.      , , 

Covntas  of  Kent's  Ckmee  Manual,  1876,  p.  84. 

QUINAPALUS.  Probably  an  imagi- 
nary Dame,  formed  in  snort,  to  sound 
like  something  learned;  being  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Clown : 

For  what  says  Quinapalus  T  Better  a  witty  fod,  thui 
a  fbolish  wit.  TSotlfth  N.,  i.  6. 

QUINCH,  V.  To  stir,  to  make  the 
least  movement ;  either  for  to  unnch, 
or  it  has  been  thought  a  modification 
of  guich.     But  whence  then  the  n  f 

Thereupon  to  bestow  all  my  souldiers  in  such  sort  as 
-        ■•    ■  ,rt  of  all  that  realme  shall  be 


I  have  done,  that  no  pai 
ei. 


Spent.  State  qf  Ireland, 


able  to  dare  to  qynne^ 

QUINCH,  *.  Probably  a  twitch,  or 
jerk  of  the  body ;  from  the  preceding 
verb. 

I  will  ehaoff e  my  coppy,  how  be  it  I  care  not  a  qvinchey 
I  know  the  galde  horse  will  the  soonest  winche. 

.  Damon  ^  Pith.^  O.  PL,  i,  188. 

GUINOLA,  *.  A  term  in  the  game  of 
primero  for  a  chief  card,  which  was  of 
every  suit,  like  pam  at  loo.  The 
knave  of  diamonds  was  generally  taken 
as  the  quinola.  The  term  is  Spanish, 
and  the  name  of  a  game  in  that  lan- 
guage. The  Academic  des  Jeux  makes 
the  knave  of  hearts  the  quinola  at 
reversis.  P.  228.  And  so  say  the 
French  Dictionaries,  Prevot's  Manuel, 
&c.     See  PBiiiEEO. 

To  QUINSE,  V.  A  word  of  doubtful 
meaning;  qu.  whether  the  same  as 
Mnse?  [To  carve,  applied  specially 
to  the  plover.] 

Good  man  1  him  list  not  spend  his  idle  meales. 
In  itdnring  plovers,  and  in  wiMng  quiules. 

Molly  Satmt  iff «. 

See  KiNSE. 
QUINTAINB,  *.  Quintana,  low  Latin ; 
quintatJie,  French.  A  figure  set  up 
for  tilters  to  run  at,  in  mock  resem- 
blance of  a  tournament.  Minshew 
strangely  derives  it  from  quintut : 
<<Quod  quinto  quoque  anno,  scil. 
Olympiadis,  celebrari  solebat."  This 
is  doubly  absurd ;  first,  in  supposing 
that  a  Greek  custom  could  have  a 
Latin  -name ;  and,  secondly,  in  attri- 
buting it  to  dasftical  antiquity  at  all. 
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for  which  tbere  is  no  probable  ground. 
ThegfMtn^atne  cannot  be  more  minutely 
described,  than  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Strutt;  omitting  only  what  he  says 
about  its  high  antiquity,  which  is 
contradicted  by  the  words  immediately 
following : 

The  quintatn  originally  was  nothing  more  than  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  or  post,  set  up  for  the  practice  of  the 

Sros  in  cliivalry.  Afterward  a  staff  or  spear  was 
ed  in  the  earth,  and  a  shield,  being  hung  upon  it. 
was  the  mark  to  strike  at :  the  dexterity  of  the  per- 
former consisted  in  smiting  the  shield  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  break  the  ligatures,  and  bear  it  to  the 
ground.  In  process  of  time  this  diversion  was  im- 
proved, and  instead  of  the  staff  and  shield,  the  resem- 
blance of  a  human  figure  carved  in  wood  was  intro- 
duced. To  render  the  appearance  of  this  figure  more 
formidable,  it  was  generally  made  in  the  likeness  of  a 
Turk  or  a  Saracen,  armed  at  all  poinU,  bearing  a 
shield  upon  his  left  arm,  and  brandishing  a  club  or 
sabre  with  his  right.  The  quintain  thus  fashioned 
was  placed  upon  a  pivot,  and  so  contrived  as  to  move 
round  with  facility.  In  running  at  this  figure,  it  wm 
necessary  for  the  horseman  to  direct  his  huice  with 
great  adroitness,  and  make  his  stroke  upon  the  fore- 
head, between  the  eyes,  or  upon  the  nose  j  for  if  he 
struck  wide  of  those  parts,  and  especially  upon  the 
sliield,  the  quintain  turned  about  with  much  velocity, 
and  in  case  he  was  not  exceedingly  careful,  would 
give  him  a  severe  blow  upon  the  back,  with  the 
wooden  sabre  held  in  the  right  hand,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  highly  disgraceful  to  the  performer,  while 
it  excited  the  laughter  and  ridicule  of  all  the  spec- 
tators. 5^or/#^Pa*/ij»i«i,  B.  iii,  ch.  1. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  was  more 
commonly,  in  England  at  least,  con- 
structed in  the  simpler  way,  as 
described  in  the  following  passage  of 
an  old  novel : 

At  hist  they  agreed  to  set  up  a  quinten^  which  is  a 
cross-bar  turning  upon  a  pole,  having  a  broad  hoard 
at  the  one  end,  and  a  bag  full  of  sand  hanging  at  the 
other.  Now  he  that  ran  at  it  with  his  launce,  if  he 
hit  not  the  board  [which  was  probably  often  painted 
like  a  figure]  was  lauKlied  to  scorn ;  and  if  he  hit  it 
full,  and  rid  not  the  faster,  he  would  have  such  a  blow 
with  the  sandbagg  on  his  back,  as  would  sometimes 
beat  them  off  their  horses.  ... 

Tie  Essex  Champion  (ab.  1690),  in  Cens.  Ltt,,  viii,  p.  2S3. 

The  Italians  called  this  ^gnreSaracino, 
or  the  Saracen. 

My  better  paits 
Are  all  thrown  down,  and  that  which  here  stands  up. 
Is  but  a  ^itttoiiM,  a  mere  lifeless  block.  . 

Asjfou  l.  itt  I,  3. 
Go,  captain  Stub,  lead  on,  and  shew  • 

What  Iiouse  yon  come  on,  by  the  blow 
You  give  sir  Quinlin,  and  the  cuff 
You  'scape  o'  the  sandbag's  counterbuff. 

B.  Jons.  Underwoods,  vol.  vii,  p.  S5. 

The  running  at  the  quintain  is  then 
described.  See  particularly  the  note 
in  Whalley's  edition.  But  the  passage 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  there  cited,  proves 
only  that  the  athletee  sometimes  fought 
with  bags  of  sand. 

As  they  at  tilt,  so  we  at  quintain  mn ; 
And  those  old  pastimes  relish  best  with  me 
That  have  least  art,  and  most  simplicity. 

Mandolpkrs  Ponu,  p.  93. 
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The  sport  of  the  quintyne  is  hamor- 
oasly  described  in  Laneham's  Letter 
from  Kenilworthf  so  often  quoted. 
But  he  says, 

Th«  medalty  of  the  qmrt  wai  to  Me  how  warn  for 
hiz  sfakness  had  a  good  bob  with  the  baie,  and  sam 
for  his  haste  too  toppl  dooan  right,  and  cam  tambling 
to  the  post,  hut.       AtnUworlh  lUuttraltdt  4to,  p.  19. 

QUINTELL.  Another  form  of  the 
same  word,  noticed  by  Skinner  and 
Lye,  and  occasionally  used  by  authors, 
bat  less  commooly. 

None  erowBi  the  e«p 
Of  waieaile  now,  or  tete  tlie  fuintdl  vp. 

Htrridft  Pomt,  p.  184. 

The  sport  of  running  at  the  quintain 
was  also  called  quintana,  in  low  Latin, 
and  is  very  neatly  defined  by  Du 
Cange,  under  that  word  :  "  Decursio 
equestris  ludicra,  ad  metam  hominis 
armati  figuram  ezhibentem  ad  umbili- 
cum,  raobilem  et  Tersatilem,  sinistra 
clypeum,  deztra  ensem  aut  baculum 
tetientem ;  qu»  si  aliter  quam  in  pec- 
tore  lancea  percutiatur,  statim  qui  a 
scopo  aberrat  baculo  repercutientem 
figuram  sentit."  The  Italians  some- 
times called  also  running  at  the  ring, 
quiniana.  Ibid. 
QUIP,  «.  A  sharp  stroke  of  wit,  or 
arch  raillery;  some  derive  it  from 
whip.  This  word,  being  used  by 
Milton,  is  not  unknown,  but  it  is  not 
now  current. 

And  notwithstanding  all  her  sadden  (rM*p«, 
The  Inst  whereof  would  qaeU  a  lovers  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 

The  quip  modest  means,  therefore,  the 
delicate  sarcasm : 

If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would 
■end  me  word,  he  cat  it  to  please  himself.  This  is 
called  the  quip  modest.  Js  gou  I.  it,  ▼,  4. 

Pt.  Why  what's  a  quip  f 

Ma.  We  great  girders  call  it  a  short  ssTing  of  a  sharp 
wit,  with  a  bitter  sense  in  a  sweet  woru. 

Jlex.  /-  Camp.,  0.  PI.  ii,  118. 

Greene's  "  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Cour- 
tier,"  is  a  tract  wherein  he  satirises 
the  affectations  of  the  fiue  gentlemen 
of  his  day,  in  a  supposed  dream  of  a 
dialogue  between  Velvet  Breeches  and 
Cloth  Breeches.  It  is  printed  at  large 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,  p.  394,  &c.,  ed.  Park. 
To  QUIP,  0.,  from  the  substantive.  To 
attack  with  sneers  or  quips. 

DidrttiKmnotfliidldidfinpthcer     O.Pl.,h)C.dt 


The  nore  he  laiigha»  4nd  does  her  eloeely  firijp^ 
To  lee  her  sore  lament,  and  bite  her  tender  lip. 

.^Miw.  F.  Q.,  YI,  Tli,  44. 
An  jTon  pleasant  or  peevish  that  yoa  qmip  with  such 
briefe  glides.  R.  Greene^  Marl,  if.,  Tiii,  S8S. 

tYou  most  eonoeiTe,  that  a  woman  may  gmooi  to  her 
lorer,  not  onely  pleasant  smiles,  famiuar  and  secret 
discourse,  wittie  gmpping,  and  jeasting,  and  toaching 
with  the  hand,  but  also  with  farre  greater  reanon,  ahee 
aoay  disoead  likewise  to  a  kisse. 

Fa»$enger  ofBrnuenmlo^  ICISL 
f  Thy  taylors  shean  fbnle  vices  wings  have  clipt^ 
The  seamea  of  impious  dealings  are  unript ; 
So  art-like  thou  tnese  eaptious  times  hast  fmpt. 
As  if  in  Helicon  thy  pen  were  dipt 

TagUii^t  W^rHt,  16S0. 

tQUIRISTER.     A  chorister. 

Dean  qmruter^  who  from  those  shaddowes  lenda 
(Ere  that  the  blushing  dawne  dare  show  her  light) 
Such  sad  lamenting  stnines,  that  Night  attenM. 

Dntmmcmd'M  Fotau,  1616. 
He  can  endore  no  organs,  but  is  vext 
To  heare  the  qmnUters  shrill  antheames  sing. 

HeywootTs  Troia  BritanicOt  1609. 
A  avirisisn  head  is  made  of  aire, 
A  head  of  wax  beeomea  a  player. 

Wittt  JUereutioms,  1654l 

fTo  QUIRKEN. 

Or  it  wil  grow  in  the  yeatride  to  such  a  masse,  that 
it  wil  at  the  receit  of  any  hot  moisture  send  up  such 
an  ascending  fome,  that  it  wil  be  ready  to  qmirke» 
and  stifle  as.  Optiek  GUm  o/Mtmon,  1639. 

tQUIRRY.    An  equerry. 

As  skilfull  9«irfy,  that  commands  the  stable 
Of  some  great  pnnce,  or  person  honourable. 
Gives  oftest  to  that  horse  the  teaching  spur. 
Which  he  Andes  fittest  for  the  use  of  war.  Dm  SarUs. 

tQU  1ST.     For  whist,  silent. 

AT.  Did  you  knoke  at  this  dore  f  He  iMjuUt.  Why 
doe  you  not  mocke.  Terence  in  Bnglisk^  1614. 

QHiW,  quiet^  what  man,  art  thou  well  in  thy  wits  F 
doet  Uum  thinks  this  meete  to  be  told  any  where  ? 

nu. 
QUIVER,  a.  Nimble,  agUe.  This  word, 

though  seldom  found  in  authors,  is 
acknowledged  by  several  old  diction- 
aries. Baret  has  ''quick  or  quiver;** 
and  Coles,  "  quiverly,  agiliter,"  and 
*' quivernese,  agilitas."  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  therefore  correct : 

There  was  a  little  quiver  fdlow,  and  m'  would  manage 
his  piece  thus.  S  Hen.  IF,  ii,3. 

There  is  a  maner  fishe  that  bight  mugilU  which  is  full 
quiver  and  swift.    BarlkoL  de  Propr.  AtgU  3V.,  1535. 

QUODES,  for  quothest,  or  saidest.  The 
following  corrupt  line 

Primitive  constitution  (guodee  ttowe)  as  mneh  as  my 
sleeve  I  New  Custom,  O.  PL,  i.  S68. 

should  probably'be  printed  thus  : 

Primitive  constitution  (quodes  thou)  as  much.  Sec 

Quoth,  which  is  still  in  use,  is  the 
Saxon  preterite  of  cwisthan,  to  speak. 
In  Chaucer,  and  other  old  authors,  it 
is  often  written  quod,  from  the  disuse 
of  the  Saxon  ^,  or  tk,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  d,  as  similar  in  form. 
Quodest,  for  quothest,  is  exactly 
analogous ;  and  owe  contains  the  re- 
mainder of  thou. 
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QUODLING,  «.,  has  been  Bappoged  to 
be  put  for  codling^  in  the  Alchemist, 
where  Dol  applies  it  to  the  foolish 
young  lawyer.  Dapper.  She  is  asked, 
«*Who  is  it?"  and  answers,  "A  fine 
young  quodlinff,*'  Mr.  Gifibrd  thinks 
that  she  means  to  call  him  a  young 
4ptod,  alluding  to  the  quids  and  quods 
of  lawyers.  To  me,  this  appears  im- 
probable. AU  that  the  various  critics 
have  said,  about  the  apple  called 
codling,  is  perfectly  groundless.  It 
is  so  named,  because  it  is  eaten  chiefly 
when  coddled,  or  scalded :  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  madam  Dol  is  in- 
tended to  call  Dapper,  a  young  raw 
apple,  fit  for  nothing  without  dressing. 
Codlings  are  particularly  so  used  when 
unripe.     See  T.  J.  in  Codling, 

tQUOIST.     The  queest,  or  ringdove. 

The  chattering  pye,  the  chettest  turUe-dore, 
The  grisel  quoist,  the  thrneh  (that  grapes  doth  lore). 

l>u  Bartas. 

QUONDAM,  s.  A  person  formerly  in 
office;  from  the  Latin  adverb  quon- 
dum.  What  the  French  express  by 
prefixing  the  epithet  ci-devant  to  the 
word. 

The  king  (because  he  had  senred  his  &ther  before 
him)  wottld  not  pat  him  to  death,  but  made  him,  as 
it  were,  a  quondam.  Laiimert  S«rm.,  fbl.  85  b. 

And  if  they  be  found  negligent  or  fnnlty  in  their 
duetics,  out  with  them.  I  require  it  in  Gotri  behalfe, 
make  them  quondams,  all  the  packe  of  them. 

Latinur,  p.  88. 

We  still  employ  it  as  a  kind  of  bur- 
lesque adjective. 
QUONIAM,  «.     A  cant  name  for  a  kind 
of  cup. 

The  dnnke  is  sure  to  go,  whether  it  be  out  of  can, 
quonitun,  or  jourdan. 

HeaiysDi*e.ofNewWorU,p.69. 

In  the  margin  it  is  said, 

A  quouuun  is  a  cup  well  known  in  Drink-allia. 

Not  having  seen  any  writings  of  that 
country,  I  have  not  met  with  another 
example.  Bishop  Hall's  original  is 
very  different,  "scaphio,  cantharis, 
batiolis."  P.  71. 
QUOOKB.  Used  by  Spenser  as  the 
preterite  of  quake. 

And  all  the  world  beneath  for  terror  quooke. 

Sp,  MuiabUais,  Canto  vi,  80. 

And  elsewhere. 

Chancer  uses  quoke,  from  which  this 
was  taken. 
fTo  QUOP.    In  several  modem  dialects 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  throb. 


But,  zealous  sir,  what  sav  to  a  toneh  at  prayer  t 
How  quops  the  spirit  ?    In  wlial  garb  or  air  P 

Cie9cland*$  Work$. 

QUOT-QUEAN.    A  mere  corruption  of 

COT-QUBAN,  q.  y. 

Don  Lucio  P  Don  Quot-quean^  don  Spinster,  wear  a 
petticoat  stilL  B.  i^  Fl.  lo9«*s  C^»  ii,  S. 

To  QUOTE.  Often  used  for  to  note, 
mark,  or  distinguish ;  very  differently 
from  the  modern  usage. 

What  care  I 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities. 

Bom,  Ir  /«!.,  i,  4. 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
(^uoied^  and  signed  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 

ZtiM  J6h%^  It,  8. 
I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  jnc^roent 
I  had  not  ^Mtcd  him.  iZioM^.,  ii,  S. 

Faith  these  are  politic  notes. 
TiA.,  Sir,  I  do  slip 
No  action  of  my  life,  but  thus  I  qmit  it. 

Bm  Jam.  Jbdr,  ir,  1 . 
It  is  reported,  yon  possess  a  book 
Wherein  you  have  quoted  by  intelligenoe 
The  names  of  all  nutorions  offenders 
Lurking  about  the  city.     White  Devil,  0.  PL,  Ti,  806. 

QUOTH.    See  Quodss. 
tQUOYING.    Cooing? 

That  we  account  their  old  wooing  and  singing  to  have 
so  little  cunning,  that  wee  esteeme  it  barwous ;  and 
were  tker  <iving  to  heare  our  new  quoyinoe,  they 
would  judge  it  to  hate  so  much  curiosity,  that  they 
would  tearme  it  foolish. 

Lvly*e  Bupkuee  and  hie  BuffUuuL 

QUOYL,  or  QUOIL,  for  coil.  Tumult, 
trouble. 

In  the  mean  time  rqioee  you  from  the  quojfle 
Of  labour  post,  and  nauseating  seas. 

Fanekau^e  Lusiad,  vii,  86. 
f  Much  was  the  quoiie  this  braving  answere  made. 

T^yhr'e  Workee,  1680. 

QUYLLER,  t.  e.,  quiller.  A  young  bird 
that  has  yet  only  quills,  or  pen- 
feathers.     Not  thoroughly  fledged. 

O,  sir,  3rour  chinne  is  but  a  quyller  yet,  you  will  be 
most  m^esticaU  whta  it  is  full  fledge. 

Ljflfe  BHdjfmiM,  r,  9. 


B. 


R,  THE  DOG'S  LETTER.  There  is 
good  classical  authority  for  so  calling 
B,  though  Warburton  has  quoted  a 
verse  from  Lucilius,  that  does  not 
exist.     The  verse  really  is, 

Irritate  canla  quod,  homo  quam,  planin*  dicit. 

It  alludes,  indeed,  to  the  letter  R,  but 
does  not  introduce  it.  Persius  also 
says, 

Sonat  hsBC  de  nare  caninalitera. 

But  the  idea  has  been  taken  up  in  all 
ages,  and  must  have  been  v^rv  familiaf 
in  Shakespeare's  tim^  or  he  would 
not  have  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  his 
old  Nurse,  whom  the  context  shows 
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to  be  nnable  to  spell.  She  will  not 
allow  R  to  be  the  letter  that  Rosemary 
and  Romeo  begin  with,  because  "  R  is 
for  the  dog."  Rom,  ^  Jul,,  ii«  4. 
As  for  the  exact  form  of  the  old 
woman's  words,  it  is  not  worth  dis- 
puting, this  is  her  idea.  Shakespeare 
would  find  it  in  the  commonest  books 
of  his  time.  His  friend  Jonson's 
Grammar  was  not  published,  perhaps, 
in  his  life ;  but  he  might  have  heard 
from  him  in  conversation,  that  '*  R  is 
the  dag* 9  letter,  and  hnrreth  in  the 
sound."  Or  he  might  have  studied 
the  curious  rebus  in  the  Alchemist 
(ii,  6),  on  Abel  Drugger's  name. 
Barclay's  Ship  of  Fools  also  has  it : 

Thofugh  nil  be  well,  yet  he  none  uiiwer  hatii. 
Save  tke  dogget  Utter  glowming  with  tuir. 


So  in  several  other  of  his  contempo- 
raries quoted  by  the  commentators. 
But  it  was  surely  common  and  popu- 
lar at  that  time,  as  the  mode  of  in- 
troducing it  in  the  Alchemist  also 
implies. 
RABATO,  *.  A  band,  or  ruff;  from 
rabat,  French.  Menage  derives  it 
from  rabbatre,  to  put  back,  because 
it  was  originally  only  the  collar  of  the 
shirt  turned  back.  More  commonly, 
though  improperly,  written  Rebato, 
q.  y. 

Troth,  I  think  your  other  rt^to  were  better. 

Much  Ado,  iii,  4. 
The  tyre,  the  rabato^  the  looie-bodied  gown. 

Every  Worn,  in  Humour,  cit.  Steev. 

Babato  is  doubtless  the  proper  form, 
from  the  etymology ;  but  it  is  rebato 
in  all  our  old  books.  For  instance, 
in  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare ;  in 
the  original  edition  of  Day*s  Law 
Tricks ;  and  in  Dekker's  GuPs  Horn- 
book, though  all  quoted  by  Steevens 
as  rabato ;  and  so  given  in  the  late 
reprint  of  the  latter  tract  (1812).  See 
Rebato. 
RABBATE,  v.     To  abate,  or  diminish. 

And  this  alteration  is  sometimes  by  adding,  some- 
times by  rahhating  of  a  sillable  or  letter,  or  both. 

Puttfnh.,  p.  1S4. 
The  other  in  a  body  massife,  expressing  the  full  and 
emptie,  even,  extant,  rabbated,  hollow,  &c.    Ibid.,  SM. 

RABBATE,  «.,  from  the  verb.     Abate- 
ment,  or  diminution. 


And  your  figures  of  rabbtUe  be  at  many 


Futtenh.,  135. 


RABBIT-SUCKER,  s.  A  sacking  rab- 
bit, a  young  one. 

If  thou  dost  it  half  so  grsTdy,  to  m^esticalW,  both 
in  word  and  matter,  hang  me  up  by  the  heds  for  a 
n^bit'tueter.  1  Heu.  IT,  ii,  4. 

I  prefer  an  olde  oony  before  a  rmbbet-tueker,  and  an 
andent  henne  before  a  yooi^  chicken  peeper. 

Lylv*s  EmdfWKum,  ▼,  S. 
Clow  as  a  rabbit-tucker  tnm  an  ola  cone^. 

Two  Angry  Wim.  ofA^mgd^  Steer. 

In  a  quotation  given  from  an  old 
poem,  in  the  Censara  Literaria,  ve 
ought  to  read  thus : 

Bothe  pheassant,  plover,  larice,  and  qnail. 
With  rahbetsuecortyxxA^.  Vol.  rii.  p.  S6. 

Instead  of  "With  rabbet,  succors 
yong,"  as  there  very  improperly 
pointed,  and  making  nonsense, 
in  allusion  to  this  expression,  we 
meet  with  Poet-sugkeb. 
fRABBLE.  A  crowd,  or  confused  heap ; 
eabble. 

whereas  yon  hrin^g  in  a  rMU  of  reasons,  as  it  were 
to  bltnde  mee  against  my  wiU.  Lgh**  Bupkues. 

RACE, «.  The  peculiar  flavour  or  taste 
of  wine,  or  the  original  disposition  of 
anything ;  that  which  marks  its  origin, 
race,  or  descent.  Johnson  exemplifies 
it  at  Race,  6,  from  sir  W.  Temple. 

Bat  thT  Tild  met. 
Though  thoo  didst  learn,  had  that  m\  which  good 

natures 
Gould  not  abide  to  be  with.  2\n*p.,  i,  f. 

I  hare  begun. 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  r»ce  the  rein. 

Metu.for  Maa,,  ii,  4. 
Bliss  in  our  brow's  bent ;  none  our  puts  so  poor 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven.  Ant.  and  Cteop.^  i,  S. 

There  came  not  six  days  since  from  Hull  a  pipe 
Of  rich  canary,  which  shall  tiptnd  itself 
YoT  my  ladv's  honour. 
Or.  Is  it  of  the  right  race? 

Ov.  Yes,  master  Greedy.  Mass.  New  Wag,  i.  S. 

Would  you  have  me  spend  the  floure  of  my  youth,  as 
you  do  the  withered  race  of  your  age. 

Lyly,  Buph.  and  Us  Bngl.,  D  ii,  b. 

Hence  racy,  and  raeiness.    See  John- 
son, 
tib  RACE.    To  erase. 

To  race  and  dischsrge  his  name  out  of  the  reckoniiw 
booke :  to  pay  his  debts.  Nomenclator,  ISSa. 

Marched  with  their  troupes  strongly  embattailed 
toward  Hadrianopolis,with  a  full  purpose  to  rats  and 
destroy  it,  though  it  were  with  much  hazard  and 
danser.  Ammianns  Marcsllitms.  1609. 

And  when  they  are  past  for  laws,  he  ratifies  and  con> 
firms  them,  first  raang  out  what  he  doth  not  approve 
of.  Wilson's  Life  of  James  /;  16SS. 

f  RACE.  A  term  in  old  ship-building, 
meaning,  apparently,  high  out  of  the 
water. 

Here  is  offerred  to  speak  of  a  point  much  csuTassed 
amonnt  carpenters  and  sea-captains,  diversely  main- 
tained  but  yet  undetermined,  that  is,  whether  the 
race,  or  loftie  built  shippe,  bee  best  for  the  merchaot. 
HawHn's  Voyages  (Hakluyt  SocietT),  p.  199. 
A  third  and  last  cause  of  the  losse  of  sundry  of  ou 
men,  most  worthy  of  note  for  all  captains,  owners, 
and  carpenters,  was  the  mes  building  of  our  ship,  the 
ondy  fault  she  had.  ibid.,  p.  S19. 
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fRACE-HAGS.     Race-horses. 

Ill  clttths  of  gold;  C17  loud  the  world  is  mine*. 
Keep  Ilia  race- hags,  and  in  Hide-park  be  seen 
Brisk  as  tlie  best  (as  if  the  stage  had  been 
Grown  the  court's  rivall),  can  to  Brackly  eo. 

Randolph's  Poenii,  1043. 

RACK,  «.  The  moving  body  of  clouds, 
driven  on  by  the  wind.  Abundantly 
exemplified  and  explained  by  Johnson, 
in  Back,  No.  5.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  now  in  use. 
Here  it  might  not  be  understood : 

lie  [the  north  wind]  blows  itill  stubbornly. 
And  on  his  bpystrons  rack  rides  my  sad  ruiii. 

B.  and  Ft.  Shfp.  Bush,  iii.  2. 

Also  an  instrument  used  with  a  cross- 
bow.    See  Gaffle. 
To  RACK,  V,,  from  the  preceding.     To 
move  on  as  the  clouds  do. 

The  clouds  raefc  clear  before  the  sun. 

B.  Jons.  Underw.,  ti,  448. 
Stay  clouds,  ye  rack  too  fast. 

B.  tmd  Fl.  Fbur  Plays  in  One. 

Also,  to  raise  to  the  utmost ;  a  meta- 
phor from  racking  of  rents. 

For  so  it  falls  out 
That  what  we  hare  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 
While  we  enjoy  it ;  but,  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why  then  we  rack  the  ralue ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  shew  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours.  Much  Ado,  ir,  1. 

tParse  your  wife's  waiting  women,  and  decline  your 

tenants 
TUl  they're  all  beggars,  with  new  fines  and  raekings. 
The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy,  p.  4. 

'\To  RACK.     To  torture ;  to  put  on  the 
rack. 

For  when  we  hear  one  racks  the  name  of  God, 
Abjure  the  Scriptures  and  his  Saviour  Christy 
We  fly  in  hope  to  get  his  glorious  soul. 

Marlow^s  Tragedy  of  Doctor  Famstns. 

-fTo  RACK.     To  stretch. 

I  know,  your  hearts  are  like  two  lutes  racVd  up 
To  the  same  pitch,  and  when  I  touch  but  one 
The  other  (by  mysterious  sympathy) 
Will  (though  at  oistance)  answer  note  by  note, 
With  the  same  dying  sound.    The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  68. 

f  RACK,  s.    An  abbreviation  of  arrack, 
a  liquor. 

But  hold!  my  muse  now  lunbles  wid0. 
To  poor  men  brandy  is  denVd, 
WiUi  rack,  punch,  and  saluDrious  gin. 

Foot  BoHu,  1738. 

A  kitchen  utensil. 

Pan.  What  store  of  arms  prepared  ? 
Maeh.  Tlie  country's  layd ; 
Spits,  andirons,  racks,  and  such  like  ntensils 
Axe  in  the  very  act  of  metamorphosis. 

Cartvright*s  Lady  Errant,  1661. 

A  hay-rick. 

A  rick  or  racks  of  hay,  strues:  to  make  up  in  cockes 
or  racket,  extiuo. 

Withali^  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  91. 

A  particuhir  pace  of  a  horse. 

8o  horseman-ship  hath  the  trot,  the  amble,  the  racke, 
the  pace,  the  false  and  wild  gallop,  or  the  full  speed, 
and  as  aereraU  ▼essels  at  sea  doe  make  a  navy. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 


RACK  AND  MANGER,  to  Ue  or  live 
at.  To  live  plentifully,  without 
restraint.  "  Satur  et  otiosus,"  ''Ex 
Amaltheae  cornu  haurire.'*  Cole%. 
A  metaphor  from  horses. 

A  qneane  oonrival  with  a  queene  1  nar  kept  at  rack 
and  manaer.     Warners  Alb.  Engl.,  viii,  ^  p.  200. 
To  lie  at  rack  and  manger  with  your  wedlock, 
And  brother.  Alt  Fools,  0.  PL,  ir.  136. 

tBut  while  the  Palatine  was  thus  busUy  emplov'd, 
aiid  lay  with  all  his  sea-horses,  unbridl'd,  unsadol'd, 
at  raclc  and  manger,  secure  and  careless  of  any  thinr 
else,  but  of  carrying  on  the  great  work  whichlie  haa 
begun.  The  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 

RACK  OF  MUTTON.  A  neck  of  raut- 
ton.  "Cervix  vervecina."  Coles.  Pro- 
bably from  hracca,  Saxon,  the  back 
of  the  head. 

Lu.  And  roe  thought  there  came  in  a  leg  of  mutton. 
Dro,  What,  all  grosse  meat?  a  racke  had  beene dainty. 

l^ly,  Mother  Bombie,  iii,  4. 
Then  again,  put  in  the  eras  end  of  the  rack  of  mutton 
ill  make  the  broth  good.  May's  Aceompl.  Cook,  p.  60. 
Take  two  joynts  of  mutton,  rack  and  loin.    Ibid.,  p.  26. 

Rack  of  pork  occurs  also  in  May's 
book,  for  the  neck  of  pork. 
tRACKET.  A  disturbance;  a  row. 
People  still  say,  in  trivial  language, 
that  a  person  makes  a  racket,  when 
he  is  very  noisy. 

Chav.  Adzflesh,  forsooth,  vonder  has  been  a  most 
heavy  racket,  by  the  tide  of  the  wood,  there  is  a  cu- 
rious hansom  gentlewoman  lies  as  dead  as  a  herring 
and  bleeds  like  any  stuck  pig. 

Unnatural  Mother,  1608. 

RAD,  V.  An  obsolete  preterite  of  recid, 
used  a  few  times  by  Spenser,  in  the 
sense  of  understood,  or  knew.  See 
Todd. 

fRADICATE.     Rooted. 

Wliyche  rebelliouBe  mynde  at  this  tyroe  is  soo  radicate, 
not  only  in  hym,  butt  also  in  money  of  that  religion. 

Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  61. 

To  RAFF.  To  sweep,  or  huddle  to- 
gether; rafer,  French. 

Their  causes  and  effects  I  thtu  ro^  up  together. 

Carew. 

RAFF,  9.  A  confused  heap,  a  jum- 
ble. 

The  synod  of  Trent  was  convened  to  settle  a  raff^t 
errors  and  superstitions.  Barrow  on  Unity. 

These    two  words    are  taken    from 
Todd*s  Johnson. 

Hence  our  common  phrase,  riff-raff^ 
which  is  a  mere  reanplication,  like 
tittU'tattU. 
fRAFFMEN.  Chandlers.  Erroneously 
explained  by  Blomefield  to  be  dealers 
in  raftB  or  timber-pieces.  The  term 
occurs  in  the  Norwich  records.    The 
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•'grocers  and   raffemen*'   performed 
the  pUy  of  Faradyse  in  the  pageants 
of  that  town. 
RAG,  «.      A  term  of  reproach  for  a 
shabby  beggarly  person. 

Left  whip  these  ttragglen  o'er  the  mm  again ; 
l^ash  hence  these  overweening  ragt  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beioais,  weary  of  their  lives. 

kick,  ni,  T,  S. 
If  thou  wilt  niTse,  thy  fkther,  that  poor  «iy, 
MuBt  be  thy  sultject.  Ttmam,  iv,  8. 

Uevr  mgnea,  you'ld  think  them  rogues,  but  they  are 

friends. 
One  is  his  printer  in  disguise— 
The  other  tcalons  rugg  is  the  compositor. 

B.  Jons,  Muq.  (ffTimt  FiiuUe. 

fRAG.     A  cliff;  a  crag. 

And  taking  op  their  standinir  npon  the  eraggie  roekes 
and  raagfs  round  about,  with  all  their  might  aiid 
maine  defanded  their  goods. 

HoUAtuTt  Jmmimnu  MantUinms,  1609. 

RAGAMOFIN.  In  the  glossary  to  Dr. 
Whitaker's  edition  of  Piers  Plowman, 
this  word  is  thus  explained :  "One  of 
the  demons  in  hell."  He  adds,  '*This 
is,  probably,  the  first  instance  of  a 
word  now  become  familiar.  It  is 
mere  slang,  and  has  no  derivation." 
It  affords,  however,  a  curious  origin 
for  our  burlesque  term.  To  call  a 
man  ragamuffin,  was,  it  seems,  origi- 
nally to  call  him  a  devil.  Rahman  is 
also  eiplained  the  devil,  in  the  same 
glossary. 

RAGE  is  not  often  used  in  the  pland, 
bat  it  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  in  the 
dirge  over  Fidele : 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o*  the  sun. 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  raget.  Cjn^-,  iv»  2. 

And  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

Flies  like  a  Parthian  quiver  from  our  rs^, 

Thick  with  our  well  steel'd  darU.    Two  IfobU  K.,  ii.  2. 

tl  weigh  thee  not,  nor  mean  to  magnify 
Tliy  rough-hewn  n^u.  Ckt^'R^  i,  184. 

RAGGABASH.  A  term  of  reproach, 
like  ragamuffin,  of  uncertain  deri- 
vation ;  though  partly  from  rag, 

Tliey  are  the  veriest  lack-latines,  and  the  most  un- 
alpliabetieal  raggabaskes  that  ever  bred  louse. 

Disco9.  qfa  New  World,  p.  81. 

Todd  quotes  it  from  R.  Junins's  Sinne 
*  Stigmatized;  and  Grose  gives  raga- 
broMh,  as  a  provincial  word.  Such 
colloquial  terms  are  easily  varied. 
RAGMAN'S  ROLL.  Originally  <<a 
collection  of  those  deeds  by  wliich 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland 
were  tyrannically  constrained  to  sub- 
scribe allegiance  to  Edward  I  of 
England,  in  1296,  and  which  were 


more  particularly  recorded  in  four 
large  rolls  of  parchment,  consisting  of 
35  pieces,  bound  together,  and  kept 
in  the  Tower  of  London .' '  Jamieson't 
Scot iUA  Dictionary,  from  RuddimaiC» 
Olonary.  [Ragman  was  tlie  name  of 
an  old  medieval  game,  in  which  cha- 
racters of  persons,  good  or  bad,  were 
written  on  a  roll,  and  a  string  with  a 
seal  appears  to  have  been  atuched  to 
each  character,  so  that,  when  it  was 
rolled  up,  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  game  might  draw  characters  by 
chance.  The  application  to  documents 
such  as  that  alluded  to  by  Nares  no 
doubt  originated  from  the  number  of 
strings  and  seals  hanging  to  the  roll. 
See    Wright's     Anecdota     Literaria, 

Sp.  81,  82] 
aker,  in  his  Chronicle,  says  that 
"Edward  III  surrendered,  by  his 
charter,  all  his  title  of  sovereignty  to 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  restored 
divers  deeds  and  instruments  of  their 
former  fealties,  with  the  famous 
evidence  called  ragman*  *  rolL" 
Chronicle,  fol.  127. 
Bagman,  made  from  rage^man,  stands 
in  Piers  Plowman  for  the  devU ;  pro- 
bably, therefore,  this  tyrannical  roll 
was  originally  stigmatised  as  the 
DeviVt  roll.  In  later  times,  ragman, 
or  ragment,  came  to  mean  a  writing, 
or  scroll ;  but  that  might  be  merely 
from  the  other,  by  dropping  the  word 
roll.  See  Jamieson  on  these  words. 
We  much  want  a  Johnsonic  dictionary 
of  the  language  of  our  earliest 
English  writers,  but  who  shall  under- 
take it? 

Cowell  says  that  it  was  properly 
RagimuncTs  roll ;  but  he  seems  to  be 
mistaken.  There  was  also  a  statute 
de  Rageman,  and  another  de  Ragge- 
mannis  eomburendis.  See  Barrington 
on  the  Statutes,  p.  190. 
It  has  since  been  corrupted  into  the 
cant  term  rigmarole.  See  Todd  in 
that  word. 

Mayster  parson,  I  marva^U  ye  will  give  lyeenoe 
To  this  false  knave,  in  this  audience 
To  publish  Ilia  ragman  rollss  with  lyes. 

Hltior.  HUtritm.,  O.  PI.,  xii.  S59. 


But  what  one  man  emong  many  thovsan^tas,— Imd  so 
moche  vacannte  tyme»  that  he  mme  bee  at  leasure  to 
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tonrne  orer  and  met  in  the  bookes  of  the  roffmamtet 
rolks,  be. 

Udair$  Apoph.  Pref.  ofBratmns^  sign.  *  iiii,  b. 

Boxes  to  the  ragman's  roifesof  porters  and  panierists. 

Healy's  Ditc.ofaNew  World,  p.  176. 

A  RAILE,  9,  A  cloak,  or  looBe  gown  ; 
Tiggle,  Saxon.  A  night-rail  was  long 
used  for  a  night-gown  ;  but  the  com- 
pound seems  now  to  have  followed 
the  simple  word  into  oblivion.  See 
Johnson. 

I^dves,  that  weare  black  eipress  railei 
Tum'd  lately  to  white  linneii  rayles. 

Bp.  Corbet  to  the  Ladye*  of  tk«  lino  Dreue,  p.  116. 

Who  are  said  to  '*  weare  their  gorgets 
and  rayle8  downe  to  their  wastes." 
The  whole  poem  shows  that  the 
author  considered  the  veil  as  meta- 
morphosed to  a  cloak,  by  a  sort  of 
growth ;  and  he  recommends  ex- 
tending it  to  a  sheet,  that  they  may  do 
penance  in  their  own  dress.  The 
ladies,  in  their  answer,  allege  that, 

Blacke  cypresse  Tailes  are  shroudes  on  night. 
White  liniien  raiU*  are  rales  of  light. 

From  Hark  MS.  repr.>  p.  2SS. 
f  A  rojfU  or  kercher,  mainmilhire. 

mtkals' DictioMfieM'  1006,  p.  217. 

To  RAILE,  V.  To  roll,  or  flow  out ;  a 
Chaucerian  word. 

Large  floods  of  blood  adown  their  sides  did  rtule. 

Sptns.  F.  Q.,  1,  vi,  4S. 

So  also,  "  ray/tn^  teares."  Ibid,,  III, 

iv,  57. 

Fairfax  also  used  it : 

The  purple  drops  firom  Tancred's  sides  down  raiPd. 

Tauo,  zii,  20. 

And  elsewhere. 
BAISIN  WINE,  now  so  common,  seems* 
to  have  been  unheard  of  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  time ;  the  making  of  it  being 
stated  among  the  schemes  of  a  wild 
projector : 

What  hast  thon  there  f 
O'  makine  wine  ofraisitti;  this  is  in  hand  now. 
£ng.  Is  that  not  strange,  sir,  to  make  wine  of  rainmf 
Meor.  Yes,  and  as  true  a  wine  as  th'  wines  of  France, 
Or  Spain,  or  Italy :  look,  of  what  grape 
My  raisin  is,  that  wine  I'll  render  peifect. 
As  of  the  Muscatel  grape,  I'll  render  Moscateli 
Of  the  Canary,  his ;  the  claret,  his. 
So  of  all  kinds,  and  bate  yon  of  the  prices 
Of  wine  throughout  the  kingdom  half  in  half. 

B.  J<nu.  Deo.  an  Ju,  ii,  1. 

Much  of  this  art  is  now  regularly  and 
fairly  practised. 
f  BAKE.     To  carry  heavy  rakes,  to  be 
proud  and  overbearing. 

C.  I  will  not  suffer  yon,  I  tell  yoo. 

M.  AlaSf  you  doe  not  welL 

C.  Woe  IS  me  for  yon,  earrie  you  tuck  heavU  rakes,  I 

Sray  yon? 
r.  Sneh  if  my  desert         Tonnct  in  BngUih,  1614. 


fRAKEHELL.  A  wild  fellow ;  a  man  fit 
only  to  be  hanged. 

Vaultneant, pfindart,  pendereau.  krakekeli  a  rascal 
that  wil  be  hangd:  one  for  whom  the  gallowea 
R«)nes.  Nomenelator,  1586. 

F.  And  why  come  youagaine  so  quickly  f  what  newet 
brine  you? 
B.  the  Tillage  is  poore,  and  full  of  ratekels. 

Peusenger  of  Benvenmio,  1612. 
Dr.  —  Twiss.  minister  of  the  new  church  at  West- 
minster, told  me  that  his  father  (Dr.  Twiss,  prolo- 
cutor of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  author  of 
Vindicia  Gratis)  when  he  was  a  school-boy  at  Win- 
chester, saw  the  phantome  of  a  school-fellow  of  his 
decease)  (a  rakekelt),  who  said  to  him,  I  am  damned. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Twiss  (the  fathers) 
conversion.  jhibrey'sMiseellame*,'^.^. 
Oliv.  I'll  tell  you  better  news.  Our  hopeful  elder 
brother,  sir  Merlin,  is  like  to  be  disinherited,  for  he 
sets  up  for  a  celebrated  rakekelt,  as  well  as 

Samester;  lie  oou'd  not  have   found   out  a  more 
extrous  way  to  've  made  thee  heir  to  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year.         jt.  Behn*s  Younger  Brother ,  1696. 

fRAKESHAME.  A  contemptible  per- 
son. 

The  renowned  don  Quizot  to  exclaim  against  that 
Stygian  invention  of  gun- powder,  that  would  con- 
veign  a  leaden  bullet  of  the  most  despicable  rake- 
shame  in  nature,  into  the  bowels  of  the  greatest 
prince  in  the  world.  The  Pagan  Prince^  1690. 

Away,  you  i^n\trake-^ham*d  whore,  quoth  he,  ii  thou 
pratest  to  mee,  lie  hiv  thee  at  my  foote. 

Life  of  Long  Meg  of  Westminster,  1686. 

RAM-ALLEY.  One  of  the  avenues  to 
the  Temple  from  Fleet*street,  a  place 
formerly  privileged  from  arrest,  and 
consequently  the  resort  of  sharpers 
and  necessitous  persons  of  very  ill 
fame,  and  of  both  sexes.  It  abounded 
also  in  cooks'  shops.  It  is  the  scene 
of  action  of  a  comedy  written  by 
Lodowick  Barry,  and  published  in 
1611  and  1636.  Reprinted  in 
Dodsley's  Collection  of  Old  Plays, 
vol.  V,  p.  463. 

And  though  Ram-alley  stinks  with  cooks  and  ale. 
Yet  say  there's  many  a  worthy  lawyer's  chamber 
Bute  upon  Barn-alley.  Act  i,  n.  429. 

The  knave  thinks  still  he  is  at  the  cook's  shop  in 

Barn-alley. 
Where  the  clerks  divide  and  the  elder  is  to  choose. 

Mass,  New  Way,  ii,  9. 
Where  is't  you  eat  r 


Old  lickflnger's  the  cook,  here  in  Bam^allev. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  ii,  6. 


Ton  shall  have  them  scold  one  another,  like  so  man 
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Hard  by,  at  Picklock's  lodging*, 
lamr  alley, 
ttple  of  ffews,  ii. 
tfier,  like  so  ma 
inhabitants  of  Bam-alle^.  Lenton's  Char. 

It  has  now,  I  believe,  taken  the  more 
elegant  name  of  Ram-court,  and  has 
lost  both  its  cooks'  shops,  and  its  bad 
character.  There  are  other  Rant" 
alleys  in  London,  but  this  only  has 
become  famous. 

f  Gutts,  thrusts,  and  (bynet  at  whomesoerer  he  meets, 

And  strowes  idxrat  Bam-ally  meditations. 

Tut  what  cares  he  for  modest  close  coucht  termes, 

Cleanly  to  gird  our  looser  libertines. 

Give  him  plaine  naked  words  stript  from  their  shirts, 

Tliat  might  beseeme  plaine  deaUng  Aretine. 

Betumefrom  Pemastut,  1606. 
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RAMAGE,  «.  The  wild  song  of  birds. 
It  is  a  term  adopted  from  the  French, 
in  which  language  the  first  sense  of 
ramage  is  a  collection  of  branches, 
from  ramet;  and,  secondarily,  the 
wild  notes  that  are  sung  among  the 
branches.  In  this  sense,  it  is  seldom 
used  by  English  writers.  The  fol- 
lowing example,  however,  has  been 
found : 

When  immdodktiu  winds  but  made  thee  more. 
And  bird!  on  thee  their  ramage  did  bestow. 

Drummond  to  hit  Lmi«. 

Chaucer  used  ramage  for  wild. 
RAMAGE-HAWK.   A  wild,  or  untaught 
hawk;  from   the   same:   or    if    she 
becomes     refractory,     after     being 
taught.     Latham  thus  defines  it : 

Rawioge,  is  when  a  hawk  is  wilde,  coy,  or  disdainfoll 
to  the  man,  and  ooutmy  to  be  reclamed. 

y  Wordi  of  Art  Bxplained, 

ThongnVand^tf  grown,  thoaVt  still  for  carting  fit. 

\  Maine,  Jipig.  from  Doane^  £p.  6. 

RAMBALDQ.  Evidently  a  well-known 
personage,  "i^  some  popular  romance ; 
but  where,  ia  not  so  dear. 

Look  to  3rour  akin ;  Bamhaldo,  the  sleeping  giant, 
Will  rouze  and  rend  thee  piecemeal. 

B.  and  Fl.  Mon*.  Thom.^  ii,  8. 

RAMBERGE,  «.  A  kind  of  ship,  or 
vessel.  French.  Cotgrave  defines 
it :  '*  The  fashion  of  a  long  ship  or  sea- 
vessell,  narrower  then  a  galley,  but 
swift,  and  easie  to  be  governed." 
In  Voe.  A  modern  French 
Dictionary,  says,  "  Vaisseau  long  dout 
les  Anglois  se  servoient  autrefois." 

By  virtue  thereof,  through  the  retension  of  some 
aerial  gusts,  are  the  hui^e  rambergeSt  mighty  galltons, 
kc. — launched  from  their  stations. 

Ozell't  Rabelais,  B.  iii,  ch.  51. 

RAMBOOZ.  <*  A  compound  drink,  in 
most  request  at  Cambridge,  and  is 
commonly  made  of  eggs,  aJe,  wine, 
and  sugar ;  but  in  summer  of  milk, 
wine,  sugar,  and  rose-water." 
Biaunf9  Glossography,  Of  this 
learned  academical  word,  I  have  not 
met  with  an  example.  Bowe  meant 
drink. 

RAMELL,  8,  Rubbish ;  stuff  rammed 
into  a  place. 

The  Pictes  ridding  away  the  earth  and  rameU  where- 
with it  was  closeanp. 

RoUnsh.  Hisi.ofSeot.,  M  b,  coL  1,  c. 

fRAMHEAD.    A  cuckold. 

Tis  honour  for  the  head  to  hare  the  name. 
Derived  from  the  ram  that  rules  the  same : 
And  that  the  ram  doth  rule  the  head,  I  know. 
For  every  almanacke  the  same  doth  show. 


(Note.)    To  be  cald  ramkead  is  a  title  of  honoBEr,  sad 

a  name  pniper  to  all  men.         T^lar^t  Warlut,  1631* 

Tou  that  on  Alcidalioii's  brooks 

Do  sit,  and  live  on  ladies  looks. 

And  by  your  way  of  life  would  prora 

There  is  no  livmg  like  to  love } 

Listen  a  little  to  mv  rime. 

The  more  because  'tis  cnckow  time ; 

For  fear  vou  should  be  this  day  wedded. 

And  on  tne  next  day  Iw  ram-ktaiei 

Poor  Botim,  1711 

RAMPALLIAN,  «.  A  common  term  of 
vulgar  abuse ;  probably,  one  who 
associates  with  rampet,  or  pros- 
titutes. 

Away  you  KalUon,  you  rmmpaJSmm,  you  fuaUlanaB  t 

8ir«is./r,ii.l. 
Out  upon  them, 
Raw^Jfiont,  I  will  keep  myself  safe  enoagh 
Out  of  their  flneers.        B.  and  Fl.  Hone$t  M,  F^  ii,  1. 
Wlio- feeds  your — 'tis  not  your  sausage  face,  th.ck, 
douted-cieam,  raw^alUan  at  home. 

Gretne'e  nt  Q.,0.  PL,  vii,  2S. 
And  bold  nu^alUoM  like,  swear  and  oriBk  drunk. 

New  Trick ta  Cheat  Devil,  St 

RAMPE,  8,  A  ramping,  or  rampant 
creature:  an  impudent  woman,  a 
harlot.  Coles  translates  it^  gras- 
satrix. 

Nay,  fVe  on  thee,  thou  nm^,  thou  ryg,  with  all  that 
toke  thv  part.  Gam.  Gnrt^  O.  PI.,  li,  4S. 

AHhoujch  she  were  a  lusty  bonneing  nuRjpe, 


thv  part. 
_i  she  wei_  ^  ,__ 

what  like  Gallimetta,  or  Maid  Marian. 

G^r.  Honey,  dt^  there 
What  victlera  follow  Bacchus  campes  ? 

la  rwa 


Fools,  fidlers,  panders,  pimpes,  am 

Lgls,  Sapho  and  PL,  iii,  1. 

Milton  uses  ramp  as  a  substantife, 
for  the  spring  or  attack  of  a  lion, 
Samson  Agonistes,  v,  139 ;  and  the 
verb  to  ramp,  for  to  spring  up,  Tar. 
Lost,  iv,  343. 

RAM  PI  RE,  formerly  used  indiscri- 
minately with  rampart ;  now  dis- 
used. Both  occur  in  Dryden  and 
others.     See  Johnson. 

To  RAMFIRE,  v.  To  fortify  with 
ramparts. 

Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  ramfif^d  gates,  and  th^  shaQ  ope. 

finuM  ofAih.,  V,  6. 
And  so  deeply  ditched  and  rampirod  tneir  carepe 
about — that  it  was,  fcc. 

HoUMshed,  VOL  ii,  S  S  6,  coL  8,  b. 

RAMSONS,  «.  According  to  Lyte  and 
Gerard,  a  species  of  garlick,  allium 
ursinum.  Baret,  in  his  Alvearie, 
insists  upon  its  being  the  aram  ;  but 
the  modem  botanists  give  it  against 
him.  See  Aiton's  Epitome,  p.  91; 
Sowerby,pl.  122. 


The  third  kind  of  garlike,  called  ramtotu,  hath 
commonly  two  brode  blades  or  leaves. 

Ljft^*  Dodohu,  p.  7S4. 

See  also  Gerard,  p.  179,  ed.  Johnst. 
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These  ramson't  bruichei  are, 
Wliirli  stuck  in  entries,  or  nbout  the  bar 
That  holds  the   door   fost,  kill   idl   inchantmenta, 
charms.  B.oHdFL  Faithful  Skep.,  ii,  1. 

This  is  a  conjectural  readmg.  The 
old  copies  have  ramuns;  but  this  is 
possibly  right,  though  branches  do 
not  properly  belong  to  such  a  herb. 
RANGE,  9.  A  word  which  I  cannot 
trace;  it  occurs  in  Sylvester's  Du 
Bartas,  in  the  description  of  Bath- 
sheba  in  the  water,  at  sight  of  whom 
David  exclaims, 

Wliat  living  nmee,  what  rapting  ivory, 

Swims  in  the  streams  ?         3  week,  4  Day,  Ist  book. 

The  original  French  is. 

Ha'  (jnel  marbre  anim6,  quel  doBK  charmant  yvoire, 
None  dedans  ce  flot  ? 

It  ought,  therefore,  to  mean  some 
very  white  marble,  as  alabaster,  &c. ; 
but  1  cannot  find  authority  for  such  a 
word. 

tShe'a  empty:  hark,  she  sounds :  there's  nothing  in't. 

The  spark-engend'ring  flint 

Shall  aoonsr  melt,  and  hardest  rauuee  shall  first 

Dissoh'e  and  quench  tlnr  thirst. 
Quarlet't  Emblems. 

RANCK,  adv.     Fiercely,  or  furiously. 

Tlie  sedy  man,  seeine  him  ryde  so  ranek^ 
And  ayme  at  him,  fell  flat  to  ground  for  feare. 

Spens.F.q.,n,%t, 
They  heard  the  sound 
Of  many  yron  hammers  beating  ranke. 

Ibid.,  17,  V,  88. 
Say  who  is  he  shows  so  great  wortliinesse. 
That  rides  so  ranki.  laiifax^  iii,  18. 

Drayton  has  rank-riding,  for  hard- 
riding  : 

And  on  his  match  as  maeh  the  western  horseman 

lays, 
As  the  rank-ri^ng  Soots  upon  their  galloways. 

Polyolb.,  ili,  p.  704. 

RAND,  «.  A  rand  of  beef  is  defined 
by  Kersey  to  be  '*  a  long  fleshy  piece, 
cut  out  between  the  flank  and  the 
buttock."  Bishop  Wilkins  says 
"flank."  Alph.  Diet.  Coles  trans- 
lates  it,  "Pars  clunium  bubalorum 
carnosa."  Probably  something  like 
a  beef-steak.  Howell  makes  it  equi- 
valent to  ffiste  de  hoeuf^  French.  See 
his  Lexicon  Tetraglotton. 

They  came  with  chopping  knives, 
To  cut  me  into  rands,  and  sirloins,  and  so  powder  me. 

B.  and  Fi.  Wildg.  Chase,  v,  2. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Saxon  rand,  meaning  a  border,  which 
was  technically  applied  also  by  shoe- 
makers to  the  seam  of  a  shoe. 
RANDON,  a.  The  old  form  of  random  ; 
from  randoni  old  French,  force,  impe- 
tuosity.    See  Roquefort. 

That  letten  them  run  at  randon  alone. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal,  May,  46. 


But  aa  a  blindfold  buU  at  randott  fares. 

F.  q.,  II,  iv.  7. 

The  Scotch  dialect  has  it  for  swift 
motion.     See  Jamieson.     Used  only 
.   with    at,    except    when    made     an 
adjective. 

^Sur.  Howsoever  the  lord  be  pleased  to  thinke  of 
the  service,  a  surveyor  ought  to  know  ii,  thnt  when 
lie  shall  be  demanded  of  the  lord,  what  hee  thinketh 
the  wood  to  be  worth  to  be  soid,  he  may  be  able  to 
answere  it,  and  give  a  reason  for  that  he  saiib,  and 
not  to  sprak  a<  randon  or  by  gesse,  without  some 
ground  of  reason  or  proofe. 

Nordcn*$  Surveiors  Dialogue,  1610. 

To  RANDON.  To  stray  in  a  wild  man- 
ner; randonner,  French. 

Shall  leave  them  free  to  randon  of  their' will. 

Ferrex  and  Forr.,  0.  PL,  i,  116. 

RANGER  OF  TURNBULL.  An  office 
given  to  Kn'ockum,  a  horse-dealer,  in 
Ben  Jonson's  play  of  Bartholomew 
Fair.  He  seems  to  be  supposed  to 
have  some  superintendence  oyer  the 
irregular  inhabitants  of  TarnbuU- 
street.  Ursula  says  to  him,  ironi- 
cally, 

0  you  are  a  sweet  ranger,  and  look  well  to  your 
works  1  yonder  is  your  punk  of  lurnbull,  ramping 
Alice,  &c.  Act  iv,  sc.  5. 

See  TuRNBULL. 
To  RANGLE,  v.    To  range,  and  move 
about. 

All  that  abode  her  blows  their  blood  was  spilt. 
They  scoped  best  that  here  and  thither  rangled. 

Ear.  Jriost.,  zix,  66. 

RANNEL.  A  term  of  reproach  to  a 
female.  See  in  Roykish,  where  is 
the  only  instance  I  have  met  with  of 
the  word. 

RANPIKE,  or  RANPICK,  a.  Said  of 
a  tree  beginning  to  decay  at  top  from 
age.  So  explained  at  the  following 
passage  of  Drayton : 

Save  Rowland,  leaning  on  a  ranpike  tree, 
Waited  with  age,  forlorn  with  woe  whs  lie. 

Pastorals,  £cL  i,  p.  1385. 

He  uses  it  elsewhere  also : 

The  aged  ranpick  trunk,  where  plowmen  cast  their 
seed.  Polvolb.,  x,  p.  690. 

On  the  night-crow  sometimes  you  might  see 
Croaking,  to  sit  upon  some  ranpiek  tree. 

Mooncalf,  p.  610. 

To  RAPE,  V.     To  ravish. 

To  rape  the  fields  with  touches  of  her  string. 

I>rayt.£cl..Y,\m. 
My  Sonne,  1  hope,  hath  met  within  my  threahoid 
I>IuDe  of  these  household  precedents,  which  are  strong 
And  swift,  to  rape  youth  to  their  precipice. 

B.  Jons.  S9.  Mam.,  ii,  6. 
Or  had  the  syrens,  on  a  neighbour  shore. 
Heard  in  what  raping  notes  she  did  deplore 
Her  buried  glory.  Browne's  Past.,  B.  i,  song  6 

RAPEFUL,  a.     Given  to  violence,  o 
lust, 

To  teach  the  rapeful  Hyeana  marriage. 

Bgron's  Trag.^  N 
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RAPIER   AND    DAGGER.      UsuaUy 
woru  by  the  side  of  each  other. 

Who  had  rirt  unto  them  a  rapUr  and  faogn,  dlt, 

Kfint  pendant.        Gr$eiuri  Quip  for  m  Vpil.  C,  B.  5. 
u sword  MdMfftrhad,iiMV»9^       „,..,,  „, 
That  waa  bat  Uttle  for  hia  /ige.  Budib.,  I,  i.  S7o. 

To  fight  with  rapier  and  dagger  to- 
gether, was  esteemed  a  gallant  mode : 

^me  wUl  not  atieke  to  call  Herculea  bimaclf  a  daaUrd, 
became  fonooth  he  fought  with  a  dub,  and  not  Ht 
the  uip9er  atui  dagger.  Hanngl.  Jruulo,  Pref. 

For  the  fashion  of  carrying  the  rapier 
in  the  hand,  see  Giedleb. 
To  RAPP,  ».  To  transport  with  ad- 
miration or  astonishment ;  or  simply 
to  carry  away. 

He  ever  hastens  to  the  end,  and  so 
As  if  he  knew  it  rtipps  his  hearer  to 
The  middle  of  his  matter. 

B,  JoH$o»,  Art  ofPoetrf,  ni,  p.  177. 

Hence  rapt,  which  is  still  a  poetical 
word;  but  used  more  absolutely  by 
the  old  authors : 

Look  how  our  partner's  r«i»<.  JfafJ.,i,S. 

Too  are  npt,  sir,' in  some  work.   TimoH.  of  AIM.,  i,  l. 

And  be  sometimes  sorM<, 
As  he  would  answer  me  quite  from  the  purpose. 

B.  Jons.  Volp,t  u,  4. 

To  RAPT,  V.  To  ravish,  or  carry  off 
by  violence. 

Now  as  the  Libyan  lion,  ac. — - 
Out-rushing  from  his  denne  rap/*  all  away. 

.  Dan.  Cxt.  Wars,  ra,  96. 

Met.  to  transport  with  pleasure. 
See  in  Ramcs. 

When  they  in  my  defence  are  reasoning  of  my  soil, 
km  raaUd  with  my  wealth  and  beauties,  learned  grow. 
AS  rap^  J  ^^^^  Poiyolb.,  xiii,  p.  W6. 

Found  also  as  a  substantive. 
fRARES.     Rarities? 

Put  downe,  put  downe,  Tom  Coryate, 
Our  latest  raw,  which  glory  not. 

CoryaVs  Cmdittes^  161 1. 

RASCAL,'  *.  Saxon,  a  lean  beast. 
Continued  in  that  sense  among  hun- 
ters, for  a  deer  not  fit  to  hunt  or 
kill. 

Horns?  eren  so:  poor  men  alone?  No,  no,  the 
noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal. 

M  you  I.  it.  111,  S. 
Mttaphors—n  one  should  in  reproch  say  to  a  poore 
man,  thou  raskall  knave,  where rasialliB  properly  the 
hunter's  terme  given  to  young  deere,  leane  ana  out 
of  season,  and  not  to  people.  Puttenk.,  p.  150. 

A  father  that  doth  let  loose  his  son  to  all  experiences, 
is  most  like  a  fond  hunter,  that  letteth  slip  a  whelp 
to  the  whole  herd }  twenty  to  one  he  tfhall  fall  upon  a 
tnseal,  and  let  go  the  fair  game.  ^    .    „  ^  , 

Asck.  Sekolem.,  p.  61. 

The  metaphorical  sense  is  certainly 
not  at  all  obsolete. 
tRASCIAN. 

The  rascians  eyes  doc  inane  the  curse  of  yeares. 

Whiting's  Albino  andBellama,  1638. 

To  HASH.     To   strike   by   a   glancing 
blow.     Mr    Steevens  says  it  was  par- 


ticularly applied  to  the  stroke  given 
by  a  boar. 

He  dreamt  the  boar  had  nuA««f  off  his  helm. 

ieicA./n;  111,3. 

Ha  1  cur,  ayant,  the  boar  so  rasks  thy  hide. 

Warner,  Alb.  EngU  ru,  c.  36. 
They  buckled  them  together  so, 
Like  unto  wild  boares  nuA«v. 

Percy's  BeUqmes,  i,  p-  219. 

Where  the  editor  says,  "  Bashing 
seems  to  be  the  old  hunting  term,  to 
express  the  stroke  made  by  the  wild 
boar  with  his  fangs.'* 

He  strikes  Clarindo,  and  raskrs  off  his  garland. 

Daniel, Hym.Triuwipk,  iv,  3. 

Also  to  slash,  or  cut : 

I  mist  my  purpose  in  his  arm,  raskd  his  doublet 
sleeve,  ran  him  eloae  by  the  left  cherk,  and  throaph 
his  hair.  B.  Jons.  Be.  M.  oni  i^H.,  i\ .  6. 

RASH,  a.     Sudden,  hastyt 

My  lord,  I  hare  scaroe  leisure  to  salute  you. 

My  matter  is  so  fMA.  Tro.andCrass^xT.^. 

Though  it  work  as  strong 
As  aconitnm,  or  rask  gunpowder.        St  Hen.  IV,  ir,  4. 

As  through  the  flouring  forest  f«*»li«eed.  

^»<M.jr.Q..n,ui,S0. 

RASH,  «.  A  species  of  inferior  silk,  or 
silk  and  stufif  manufacture ;  called  in 
French,  according  to  Howell,  buraiL 
Foeab.,  §  25.  Skinner,  deriving  it 
from  serieum  rasum  (after  Minshew), 
makes  it  into  tattin  ;  but,  as  several 
authorities  prove  it  to  have  been  a 
cheap  article,  that  cannot  be  right. 
Howell's  burail  is  defined  in  a  French 
Dictionary,  as  a  species  of  ratine ; 
but  bural,  which  follows,  ia  nearer 
our  mark :  "  Le  bural  est  one  aorte 
d'etoffe  grossi^re  dont  les  religieux 
Mandians  font  leurs  habits.'*  Manuel 
Lexique.     Probably  a  kind  of  ccape. 

Be  it  therefore  enaisted,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  trade  in  velvets,  satins,  sylkes,  raske,  and  other 
stuffs,  aa  fitt  for  tearing  as  fine  for  wearing,  &«. 

SistkDecru  of  Ckristmas  Prince,  p.  21. 
Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet,  but  'twas  now  (so  much  sronnd  was  seen) 
Become  tuff  taffiaty ;  and  our  children  shall 
'  See  it  plain  rask  awhile,  then  nought  at  alL 

Donne,  SaL,  iv,  31. 
And  with  mockado  suit,  and  judpnent  rask. 
And  tongue  of  saye,  thou'lt  say  all  is  but  traah. 

Taylor,  Water-Poet. 

tRASIN. 

Basin,  or  the  gumme  of  sweete  trees.  specialW  of  the 
pine  tree,  both  the  wild  and  the  tame :  in  oide  time 
It  was  called  glasse,  for  the  clearenesse  thereof. 

Nomendaior,  1»85. 

RASPIS,  #.  The  raspberry ;  the  latter 
being  only  an  abbreviation  of  raspis^ 
berry.  See  under  Respass,  in  which 
form  Herrick  has  used  it.  Ratpis, 
however,  was  the  current  name  for  a 
long  time.    Gerard  describes  it  under 
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tl^e  name  of  *'  Rubus  idseus,  the  rappis 
bush,  or  hind-berry."     He  says  of  it, 

The  rajtpit  is  planted  in  gardens :  it  grroweth  not  wilde 
that  I  know  of,  except  iu  a  field  by  a  Tillage  in  Lauca- 
■hire,  railed  Uanrood,  not  far  from  Blackburne. 

F. 1273. 

He  was,  however,  mistaken,  for  it 
grows  wild  in  several  parts  of  the 
north  of  England,  and  south  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  noticed  similarly  in  Lyte's 
Dodoens.     Another  author  says, 

JBaspU  are  of  the  same  vertae  that  common  brier  or 
bramble  is  of. — It  were  good  to  keepe  some  of  the 
Jnyce  of  rojpix-berries  in  some  wooden  Tessel,  and  to 
make  it,  as  it  were,  raspis  wine. 

Lattffkam,  Gard.  of  HtdUk,  p.  598. 
t Jelly  of  rtupit$e$. — first,  strain  your  ranuses,  and  to 
every  qnart  of  Juice,  add  a  pound  and  an  naif  of  sugar, 
pick  out  some  6f  the  fairest,  and  having  strewed  sugar 
m  the  bottom  of  the  skillet,  lay  them  in  one  by  one ; 
then  put  the  juice  upon  them  with  some  sugar,  re- 
■erving  some  to  put  in  when  they  boil ;  let  them  boil 
apace,  and  add  sugar  continually,  till  they  are  enough. 

The  Queen's  Boyal  Cookery. 

BAT,  DR.  A  personage  introduced  into 
Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  the  Fortunate 
Isles,  and  seemingly  of  as  notorious 
fame  as  Tom  Thumb,  with  whom  he 
is  mentioned : 

Or  you  may  have  come 

In,  Thomas  Thumb, 

In  a  pudding  fat, 

With  Dr.  Rat.      Vol.  viii,  p.  178,  ed.  Giff. 

Immediately  after,  the  stage  direction 
introduces  these,  with  several  other 
personages  of  like  celebrity.  Not 
possessing  the  invaluable  and  ancient 
history  of  Tom  Thumb  at  hand,  I 
cannot  tell  whether  Dr.  Rat  is  or  is 
not  a  person  celebrated  iu  it. 
EATS  RHYMED  TO  DEATH,  prov. 
The  fanciful  idea  that  rats  were  com- 
monly rhymed  to  death,  in  Ireland, 
arose  probably  from  some  metrical 
charm  or  incantation  used  there  for 
that  purpose.  Sir  W.  Temple  seems 
to  derive  it  from  the  Runic  incanta- 
tions ;  for,  after  speaking  of  them  in 
various  ways,  he  adds,  «  And  the  pro- 
verb of  rhyming  rata  to  death,  came  I 
suppose  from  the  same  root."  Eaaay 
on  Poetry.  It  is  very  frequently 
alladed  to : 

I  was  never  so  he-rkymed  since  Pvlhagoras's  time, 
that  I  was  on  IritK  rat,  wtiieh  I  can  nanuy  remember. 

M  you  like  it,  iii,  3. 
Bkime  them  to  death,  as  they  do  Iri$h  rati. 
In  drumming  tunes. 

B.  Jons.  Poet.  Spil  to  the  Reader,  vol.  ii,  p.  121. 
ALd  ray  poets 
Shall  with  a  satyre  steep'd  iii  gall  and  vinegar 
SAiikm  'em  to  death,  as  they  do  rats  in  Ireland. 

Bund.  Jeal,  Lovers,  v,  S. 


Or  the  fine  madrigal-man  in  rhyme,  to  have  run  him 
out  of  the  country  like  an  Irish  rat. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  Hews,  luterm.  after  4th  act. 

It  is  certainly  alluded  to  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

I  am  a  rimer  of  the  Irish  race, 

And  have  already  rimde  thee  staring  mad. 
Bot  if  thou  cease  not  thy  bald  iests  to  spread, 
I'll  never  leave  till  1  have  riwide  thee  dead. 

Bythmes  against  Martin  Marre-Prelate, 
in  Herb.  Typ.  Antiq ,  p.  1689. 

Swift  has  made  it  the  vehicle  of  a 
very  witty  sneer  against  the  poets  of 
Ireland.     Sir  Ph.  Sidney,  he  says. 

Mentions  rhyming  to  death,  which  (adds  he)  is  said  to 
be  done  in  Ireland ;  and  truly,  to  our  honour  be  it 
s|)oken,  that  power,  in  a  great  measure,  oontinaet 
with  tts  to  ihis  day 

Adv.  to  a  V.  Poet,  voL  ix,  p.  407,  Scott's  edition. 

fRATE.     A  ratification. 

Never  withont  the  ratet 
Of  allpowers  else.  .  Chapwi. H.,  i, 506. 

RATHE,  a.  Early,  soon.  Saxon.  The 
comparative  rather  continues  in  com- 
mon use.  Rathe  was  used  as  late  as 
Milton's  time.     See  Johnson. 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 

Lyeidae,  1. 14S. 

Also  Warton  on  that  line. 

Commanding  him  the  time  not  idly  to  foreslow. 
But  rathe  as  he  could  rise,  to  such  a  gate  to  go 

Brayt.  Polyolb.,'jh,  p^  896. 

Rather  is  the  comparative,  still  used 
adverbially,  in  the  sense  of  sooner,  or 
more  readilv : 

The  rather  [earuer]  Iambs  been  starvd  with  cold. 

Spens.  Ship.  Kal.,  Feb.,  1.  83. 

Rat  heat  the  superlative : 

Barly  almost  ripe  to  be  cut  (in  June)  wherai  in  Eng- 
Und  they  seldom  cut  the  ra/A««^  before  the  beginning 
of  August,  which  is  almost  two  moneths  after. 

Coryat,  Crud.,  i,  78. 
So  it  is  no  lesse  ordinary  tirat  these  rathe-ripe  wits 
prevent  their  own  perfection.    Hall's  Quo  Fadts,  p.  10. 

in  the  west  of  England,  says  Warton, 
there  is  an  early  species  of  apple 
called  the  rathe-ripe. 

tA  sadder  fate,  if  pitv  saves  to  raih, 
lis  to  let  soriow  sad  the  scean,  weel  bath 
Our  pen  awhile  in  nectar,  though  we  then 
Steep  it  in  gall  again. 

Chamherlayn^s  Pharomtidei,  166f. 

fRATLER.     A  hackney  coach? 

I  in  Bohemia  saw  that  nil  but  lords, 
Or  men  of  worth,  bad  coaches  drawne  with  ccnrdi: 
And  1  my  nccke  unto  the  rope  would  pawne, 
l*)mt  if  our  haekney  ratlers  were  so  drawne. 
With  oords,  or  rones,  or  halters,  chuse  ye  wheUier, 
It  quickly  wonld  bring  downe  the  price  of  leather. 

Taylor's  Workee,  1680. 

fRATTIN.     A  rat.     In  older  Enghsh 
raton. 

When  I'm  dmnke  as  any  ratlin. 
Then  I  rap  out  nought  but  Lattin. 

Lav  of  Drinking,  1817,  p.  82. 

RATTLE-MOUSE.     One  of  the  names 
for  a   bat,   more    commonly    called 
JUtter-mouse,  or  flicker-mouae.     Also 
Reremouse. 
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Not  QBlilM  the  tale  of  the  rattlmotue,  who  in  the 
wvrei  proclaimed  betweene  the  foure-footed  beaitea 
and  the  birdes,  beyng  tent  for  by  the  Ijon  to  be  at 
hia  mniten,  excused  bimaelfe  for  that  he  waa  a  fonle, 
and  flew  with  wiages;  and  beyng  lent  for  br  the 
eagle,  to  aerre  him,  aajd  that  he  waa  a  foure-footed 
beaat.  Pmttemkam,  B.  ii,  ch.  IS.  p.  IIS. 

tSee  Fljcke&mouse. 
fBATTOON.    An  Indian  ratUn  cane  ? 

Mr.  Hawley  did  gife  me  a  little  hlaek  rattooa,  painted 
and  lEilt  P€py«'  Duvy.  IMO. 

EAUGHT.  The  old  preterite  of  the 
verb  to  reach. 

The  moon  waa  a  month  old,  when  Adam  wu  no 

more. 
And  ntuffki  not  to  fiie  weeka,  when  he  came  to  five 
aoore.  Xoef'#  L.  X.,  iT,  8. 

The  hand  of  death  liath  rMtigkt  him. 

Jnt.  md  CUop.t  It,  9. 
Can  I  oomplaine  of  thia  revenge  ahe  taught. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  79. 
Whom  when  the  nalmer  aaw  in  such  distreaae. 
Sir  Gujon'a  awora  he  lishUy  to  him  raught. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  U.  ?iii,  11. 

RAU6HTER,  «.  An  irregular  and 
unusual  mode  of  spelling  the  word 
rafter. 

I  wiH  rather han|^  mtaelfe  (m^ravahter  in  the  honae, 
than  be  lo  haled  in  the  aea.  Lylg,  Otdatkea^  i,  S. 

RAVINE,  or  RAVIN,  #.     Prey. 

That  would  hie  rightfull  rovta*  rend  away. 

Sfens.  P.  q.,  I,  T.  8. 
Bia  deepe  deronring  lawea 
Wyde  gaped,  like  the  ^eslv  mouth  of  hell. 
Through  which  into  hia  darke  abyaee  all  ravin  fell. 

Ibid.,  xi,  12. 
tHia  owne  bodie  waa  ioleronly  buried  *  *  hut  the 
carkastCB  of  hia  garde  were  cast  out  into  the  fieldca, 
thero  to  bee  devoured  of  beastea  and  byrdea  of  rttvya. 

ffolimhed't  CkronicU*. 

To  RAVINE.  To  devour,  swallow  up ; 
reafian,  Saxon. 

Thriftlrai  ambition,  that  wilt  nanm  up 
Thine  owe  life'a  nieana.  Man.,  ii,  4. 

Like  rata  that  ratin  down  their  proper  bane. 

Meat,  for  Meas.,  i,  8. 

This  word  is  more  usually  spelt  raven. 
See  T.  J.  in  that  place. 
RAVINE,  adj.     Ravenous. 

Better  'twere 
I  met  the  ravine  lion  when  he  roar'd 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger.         JWi  W.,  iii,  S. 

Perhaps  ravin' d^  in  Macbeth,  iv,  1, 
should  be  corrected  to  ravine^  which 
will  suit  a  shark  as  well  as  a  lion. 
fRAVISH.     To  take  away  by  force. 

Spru.  I  mett  with  a  disaster  comming  up,  something 
has  ramskt  the  tassell  of  my  garter,  and  discompos'd 
the  whole  fabricke;  'twill  cost  mee  an  hourca  patience 
to  reforme  it.  Marmyon*i  Fine  Companion,  1638. 

RAWLY,  adv.  Hastily,  without  prepa- 
ration; from  raw,  in  the  extended 
sense  of  unprepared. 

Some  crying  for  a  sui^eon ;  some  upon  their  wives 
left  poor  behind  them ;  some  upon  the  debts  they 
owe ;  some  upon  their  children  ratcly  left. 

Hen.  V,  iv,  1. 

That  this  is  the  true  meaning,  appears 
from  the  use  of  rawnen  in  another 
passage : 


Why  iu  that  rawnets  left  too  wife  and  rhild. 
Those  precious  motives,  tnoae  strong  knoca  of  loc«. 
WitkoHt  leave  taking.  Maeketk,  Tt.  t 

To  RAY.  To  defile ;  not  from  bewrmf, 
which,  in  this  sense,  ia  only  a  com- 
pound of  ray,  like  bedaub  from  daub, 
bespatter  from  spatter,  and  many 
others.  Probably  from  one  sense  of 
rayer,  French.  See  Cotgrave  in  that 
word. 

Waa  ever  man  io  heaten  f  waa  ever  man  so  rwfd? 

Tam.o/SMr^if,\. 
With  botes  on  hia  legfpea  all  dnrtie  and  rayed^  as 
though  he  were  newlyr  iiycbtcd  from  hia  boraae. 

Painier^e  Pal.  Pitas.,  i,  aign.  R  i 
From  hia  soft  eyes  tlie  teares  he  w\  pt  away. 
And  from  hia  face  the  filth  that  did  it  raw. 

Spent.  F.  §-,  VI,  ir,  21 

Commonly  so  used  by  Spenser.  Pro- 
bably, therefore,  **  rayed  with  the 
yellows,"  in  Taming  of  Shr.,  iii,  2, 
means  defiled  or  discoloured  with  that 
disorder.  Minshew  has  "  to  raie,  or 
defile,  V.  beraie.*^  To  beray,  or,  as 
often  erroneously  spelt,  bewray,  is 
explained  by  Minshew,  and  all  the 
early  lexicographers,  to  defile  in  the 
worst  way,  to  pollute  with  ordure,  &c. 
This  sense,  however,  was  not  recol- 
lected, when  the  letter  B  was  in  the 
press.  Upton  remarks,  that  the  Greek 
pa/w,  eorrumpo,  comes  very  near  to 
this. 
RAY,  *.  Order  of  battle,  ranks  of 
soldiers,  &c. ;  abbreviated  from  array. 

So  that  when  both  the  armies  were  in  ray, 
And  trumpet'a  blast  on  er'ry  side  waa  blown. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  119. 
And  all  the  damsels  of  that  town  in  r«y. 
Came  dancing  forth.  Spent.  F.  Q.,  Y,  xi,  S4 

We  brake  their  raiet  and  forc'd  the  king  to  flic 

md.,  p.  SI. 

But  I  too  bold  rush'd  in  with  sword  and  shield 
To  breake  their  raiet.  lUd.,  p.  27. 

f  Such  favoure  loe  them  lady  Fortune  lent. 
By  Mara  hia  force,  their  ravet  and  ranckea  hee  rent 

Mtnmr/or  Magittratet,  15S7. 

f  RAY.     A  sort  of  cloth. 

Anciently  the  doth  rag,  and  oolonred  clothes  were 
limited  to  their  length  and  breadth. 

Golden  Fleece^  1657. 

RAYED.     Striped,  or  braided  in  lines ; 
from  the  French  raie,  a  stripe. 

With  two  Provencial  rosea  on  my  raged  shoes. 

Hami.,  iii.  3. 

The  first  folio,  however,  reads  rac^d; 
and  rayed  is  only  a  conjecture  of 
Pope's.  Stowe's  Chronicle  is  quoted 
for  the  mention  of  women's  hoods, 
**  r^cfl?,  or  striped."  The  word  cer- 
tainly had  that  meaning,  and  Chaucer 
is  quoted  as  describing  a  feather  bed 
rayid,  or  striped,  with  gold. 
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HA  YON,  #.  A  rav,  a»  of  light.  A 
French  word,  adopted  by  -Spenser, 
and  bj  no  other  author  that  I  have 
remarked. 

Nor  brick  nor  mnrble  wu  the  wall  in  view. 
But  ahiaing  chriBtali,  which,  from  top  to  base, 
Out  of  her  womb  a  thousand  ravon*  threw. 

yuiont  o/Bellav,  v.  81. 

XIAZE.  Raze  of  ginger  ;  Theobald  pre- 
tends that  this  differs  from  race  of 
ginger^  which  means  only  a  root, 
whereas  this  means  a  bale  or  package. 

I  have  a  g;amnion  of  bacou.and  two  raze*  ofgincert  to 
be  deUvered  a>  far  as  Charing  Cross.  1  Hen.  IK,  li,  1. 

l^e  cannot  but  suppose  that  these 
which  were  parcels,  to  be  delivered 
by  a  carrier,  were  more  than  the  small 
pieces  commonly  called  races  of  gin- 
ger; but  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
words  are  really  different.  Both 
must  be  derived  from  the  Spanish 
ragz,  meaning  a  root,  and  might  be 
applied  indifferently  to  small  pieces, 
or  large  packages.  As  for  the  magni- 
tude of  a  single  root,  alleged  by  Mr. 
Warner,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  mistake. 
Mr.  Malone  has  very  properly  re- 
marked, that  Dr.  Grew,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions^  speaks '  of  a 
single  root  of  ginger,  as  uncommonly 
large,  which  weighed  only  fourteen 
ounces.  In  the  passage  above  quoted, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  the 
carriers  quite  accurate  in  their  ex- 
pression. 

READ.    See  Rede. 

-f  READE,  SIMON.  A  person  alluded 
to  in  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist,  i,  2. 
Rymer,  Feed.,  vol.  xvi,  says  that 
**  Simon  Read,  of  St.  George's,  South- 
wark,  professor  of  physic,  was  in- 
dicted for  the  invocation  of  wicked 
spirits,  in  order  to  find  out  the  name 
of  the  person  who  stole  [in  1608] 
£37  10«.  from  Tobias  Mathews,  of 
St.  Mary  Steynings  in  London." 

fTo  READY.     To  make  ready. 

A  thousand  bracelets,  jewels,  pearls,  and  rings. 
With  ycild  of  sundrY  stamps,  tlie  kine  prepares. 
And  having  rMdiea  all  these  costly  things, 
In  a  poore  pedlers  trusse  he  packs  his  wares. 

Heyvoo^i  Troia  Britanica,  1809. 

READY,  TO  MAKE,  v.  To  dress,  to 
make  fit  to  go  out ;  as  to  make  un- 
readyt  is  to  undress.     See  Unready. 

She  must  do  nothing  of  herself,  not  eat, 

Drink,  say  "  Sir,  how  do  ye,"  make  her  ready,  anready, 

UnleM  he  bid  her.  B,  /•  Fl.  Tamer  T.,  i,  1. 


As  this  phrase  is  often  used,  readg 
may  certainly  bear  its  usual  significa- 
tion, but  unready  cannot  be  so  ex- 
plained. 

1  pray  you  make  hast,  and  make  you  ready. 

Florio,  %  Er.,  n.  11. 

The  speaker  is  there  waiting  wnile 
the  person  dressed  himself. 
fREAL.     Sincere. 

Then  the  governor  told  them,  if  they  were  reai,  8» 
they  professed,  he  should  expect  their  ready  and  free 
concurrence  with  him  in  ail  affairs  teuUing  to  the 
public  service.    Memoirt  qf  Colonel  Hutekinsom,  164S. 

REALME,  e.  Kingdom ;  frequently 
pronounced,  and  sometimes  even  writ- 
ten, reame. 

Tlie  whiles  his  life  ran  foorth  in  bloudie  streame, 
His  souJe  descended  down  into  the  Stygian  reame. 

Speus.  F.  q.,  IV,  vui,  46. 
For  brought  up  in  the  broyles  of  these  two  reamee. 
They  thought  best  fishing  still  in  troubled  streames. 

Dan.  Ch.  WarSt  U  89. 
And  such  as  have  the  regiment  of  reeUmes 
»  •  •  •  • 

With  justice  mlxt,  avoiding  all  extreames. 

Mirr.forMaff.,Sl%. 
Shall  find  that  to  curb  the  prince  of  a  reame. 
Is  even  (as  who  saith)  to  strive  with  the  streame. 

/W</..p.888. 

Haringtonj  in  his  Epigrams,  ii,  31, 
rhymes  it  to  blaspheme,  and  in  45  of 
the  same  book,  to  streame,  though 
in  both  places  he  writes  it  realme. 
To  REAM,  V.  Grose,  in  his  Glossary, 
attributes  it  to  the  Ezmoor  dialect, 
and  explains  it  to  stretch.  Herrick 
applies  it  to  wool ;  so  it  should  mean, 
"  stretching  wool.'* 

Farewell  the  flax,  and  reamina  wooIL 
With  which  thy  house  was  plentiful!. 

Saer.  Poem*,  p.  44: 
tHis  full  giowne  stature,  high  his  head,lookes  higher 

rise; 
His  pearching  hornei  are  ream*d  a  yard  beyond  assise. 

A  UerringeTayU,  1699, 

fTo  REAN.     To  reign,  or  draw  back. 

But  th'  angry  steed,  risinf^  and  reamng  proudly. 
Striking  the  stones,  stamping  and  neighing  locuily. 
Calls  for  the  combat,  plunges,  leapt,  and  preuncea. 

DuBeartoi, 

fREAP-MAN.     A  reaper. 

A  reaipe-man,  or  he  that  reapeth  the  oome,  meiBor. 
Wilkaiy  Bletionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  76. 

fREARDORSE,  or  REARDOSS.  A 
sort  of  open  hearth  for  fire,  without 
grate. 

Now  have  we  manie  chimnies,  and  yet  «ur  tenderlings 
oomplaine  of  rheumes,  catarhs,  and  poses;  then  had 
we  none  but  reredo**e9,  and  our  heads  did  never  ake. 

Harri*om 
Alio,  you  shall  inquire  of  all  armorers  and  other 
artificers  using  to  work  in  mettal,  which  have  or  use 
any  rearior*e»,  or  any  other  places  dangerous  ot 
perillous  for  Ore.  CaUkrop**  Report*,  1670. 

REAR-MOUSE,  #.  A  bat;  more  pro- 
perly rere-mouse,  being  pure  Sazon^ 
rhere-mus,  which  is  exactly  equivalent 
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to  Jliiter-moMe,  from  rheran^  to 
agitate,  or  flutter.  It  has  been 
speciously  derived  from  the  English 
word  to  rear,  in  the  sense  of  to  raise, 
as  being  able  to  raise  itself  into  the 
air ;  but  this  is  erroneous. 

Some  WW  with  rtar-wuee  for  their  leathern  wings. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  u,  S. 

Coles  has  "a  rear-^mouse,  vespertilio;" 
and  <*to  rear,  emico,  se  attoUere." 
See  Rerb-mousb. 
REARE,  v»  To  take  up,  or  take  away. 
Spenser,  I  believe,  is  singular  in  so 
using  it. 

He.  in  tn  open  tamer  lately  held, 

tto*  me  the  honoor  of  that  same  did  reare. 

Milton  has  used  it  for  to  carry  up : 

Up  to  a  hill  anon  hie  ttepe  he  rmu'd. 

Per.  J2v..ii,  885. 

REARS,  a.  Under-dressed;  not  yet 
quite  disused,  as  applied  to  meat. 
From  hrere,  raw,  Saxon. 

There  we  oomplaine  of  one  rMre-roaated  chick, 
Here  meat  worse  oookt  nere  makes  na  sick. 

Ear.  Bpig.t  ir^  0. 

REARLT,  adv.    Early. 

B.  I'll  bring  it  to-morrow. 
D.  Do  Tory  rearljf,  I  must  be  abroad  else, 
To  call  the  maids.  Jn.  Two  Nohk  Xtntm,,  iv,  1. 

Gay  has  rear,  in  the  sense  of  early  : 

Then  why  does  Caddy  leave  his  cot  so  rear. 

SkepktrtCt  Week,  Monday,  v.  0. 

The  note  says,  **  Rear,  an  expression 
in  several  counties  of  England,  for 
early  in  the  morning.** 
REAR-WARD,  e.    The  rear,  the  latter 
end  of  anything. 

Bat  with  a  reanrard  following  Tybalt's  death, 
Borneo  is  banished.  Mom.  ir  Jul.,  iii,  8. 

It  is  used  several  times  in  the  autho- 
rised version  of  the  Bible,  but  in  most 
editions  is  absurdly  spelt  rereward, 
which  conceals  the  etymology,  and 
makes  the  word  the  less  intelligible. 
See  Numb,  x,  25  ;  Josh,  vi,  9  ;  Is.  Iii, 
12,  Iviii,  8,  and  other  places. 

Myself  would,  ou  the  rearward  of  reproaches. 
Strike  at  thy  life.  Mueh  Jdo,  iv,  1 

fREASON.     A  fruit  of  some  kind. 

A  medlar  and  a  hertichoke, 
A  crab  and  a  small  reason. 

Colffrave'e  WiU  InterpreUr,  1671,  p.  219. 

REASTY,  a.  Rancid;  applied  to  bacon. 
Apparently  the  same  word  as  ruatijy 
which  is  now  used.  Coles,  however, 
has  reasy  as  synonymous,  and  trans- 
lates it  into  Latin  by  "resee,  deses;'* 
also  "reanneM,  pigritia." 


Lay  flitehea  a  salting. 

Throaeh  folly  too  beastly. 

Much  bacon  is  fMtf /jr.  Tusier,  Nop.  AMrtut. 

Hence,  probably,  Reezed,  infra. 
fTo  REAVE.     To  deprive  of,  or  take 
from. 

Therefore  (thongfa  no  part  of  his  worth  to  roam  hin) 
We  now  for  matters  more  allide  mast  lea^e  him. 

Heywood't  TVow  Britanica,  1609. 

REBARD.  Some  drug.  An  apothecary 
is  boasting  of  bis  nostrums,  and  men- 
tions a  great  part  of  the  materia 
mediea,  but  not  rhubarb;  perhaps 
therefore  that  is  meant.  Many  of  the 
names  are  perverted,  and  rhebarbarum 
is  found,  in  medical  books,  aa  well 
as  rhabarbarnm.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  then  more  valuable. 

I  have  a  boxe  of  retard  here. 

Which  is  as  deynty  as  it  is  dere; 

8o  help  me  God,  and  hoUydam, 

Of  this  I  wolde  not  gere  a  dram 

To  the  beste  frende  I  have  in  Englande*s  groiuide, 

Though  he  woIdc  giro  me  tventie  poonde. 

For  though  the  stomake  do  it  abhor. 

It  pourgeth  yoa  clene  firom  the  ooler. 

Fotw  Pe,  O.  PL,  i,  77- 

To  REBATE.  To  make  blunt  or  obtuse. 

But  doih  rebate  and  blant  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast. 

Mea9.Jor  Moos.,  i,  5. 
Ah,  wherein  may  onr  duty  more  be  seen. 
Than  striving  to  r^ale  a  tyrant's  pride. 

Edm,  m,  i,  L 
That  can  rAiUe  the  edge  of  tyranny. 

Duiekess  ^8iff.,  sign.  C  4. 
Might  onr  love 
Rebate  this  iharpe  edge  of  your  bitter  wrath. 

Weakest  qoeik  to  the  Wall,  sign.  I. 
Could  not  rebate  the  Btrength  that  Rasni  brought. 
Lodge  ir  Greene^  Lookiag  QloMS,  ire.,  sign.  A  S  b. 

It  was  also  used  in  trade,  as  discount 
allowed  for  prompt  payment.  See 
Blount's  Glossogr. 
REBATO,  9.  A  falling  collar,  or  band. 
In  French  rabat,  a  collar.  Cotgrave 
has,  **  Rabat — ^a  rebatoe  for  a  woman's 
ruffe."  Properly,  therefore,  rabato  ; 
but  almost  uniformly  spelt  otherwise 
in  English  books. 

And  broke  broad  jests  upon  her  narrow  heele, 
Foakt  her  rebaioes,  and  sorvaied  her  Steele. 

J)ay*s  Law  JVieks,  act  ii,  sign.  C  2  b. 
Please  yoa  to  have,  madame,  a  raffe,  band,  or  a  rvAoio. 

JBnmdeU,DiaLl. 
Give  me  mv  rebato  of  cat-worke  edged ;  is  not  the 
wyer  after  the  same  sort  as  the  other  r  Ibid. 

Where  the  wire  is  translated  porte- 
rabat.  The  wire  supported  it  in  its 
shape.     It  is  here  also  mentioned : 

1  would  not  have  a  bodkin  or  a  cuff, 
A  bracelet,  necklace,  or  rebato  wire, 
Mor  anything  that  ever  was  call'd  bar's. 

J  Woman  k.,  O.  PL,  vii,  824. 
Alas,  her  soule  stmts  round  about  her  neck. 
Her  seate  of  sense  is  her  rebato  set.  Marstim,  p.  308. 

See  Rabato. 
REBECK,  8.     An  instrument  of  music. 
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having  cat-gut  strings,  and  played 
with  a  bow ;  but  originally  with  only 
two  strings,  then  with  three,  till  it  was 
exalted  into  the  more  perfect  violin, 
with  four  strings.  It  is  thought  to 
be  the  same  with  ribible,  being  a 
Moorish  instrument,  and  in  that  lan- 
guage called  rebeb.  Thence  it  passed 
into  Italy,  where  it  became  ribeca,  or 
ribeba,  whence  our  English  word. 
See  Hawkins's  History  of  Music,  vol. 
ii,  p.  86,  note.  Aimericus,  quoted 
by  Dq  Cange,  says, 

aoidam  rebecam  areuabtmt, 
'uliebrem  vocem  confingenUs.  In  we.  Baudon, 

Which  proves  that  it  was  played  with  a 
bow.  The  imitation  of  a  female  voice 
by  it,  shows  its  delicacy.  Drayton 
makes  it  plaintive : 

lie  tura'd  hu  rebeek  to  a  moarnrtil  note. 

And  thereto  rang  this  doleful  elegy.    Sd.^  ii,  p.  1891. 

Milton  calls  it  jocund.  V Allegro,  v. 
91.  But,  of  course,  its  expression 
depended  on  the  player.  One  of 
Shakespeare's  musicians  is  named 
Hugh  Rebeck.  Bom*  ^  Jul,,  iv,  5. 
See  also  Wanton's  note  on  the  Allegro. 
Florio  has  it  ribecca,  and  translates  it, 
*'An  instrument  called  a  rebecke,  a 
croud,  or  fidler's  kit."  Menage  has 
it  under  Ribeba,  but  describes  the 
instrument  erroneously. 

tPandnra.  voyjovpa,  irai"8ovpW.  Mnsicam  inBtrnmen- 
tam  trichordou,  triplicibus  fidibue  tensaoi.  Rebec, 
rebecquin.    A  fiddle :  a  rebccke :  a  riolen. 

NoMeHclator,  1586. 

BECHEAT, «.  A  recall,  or  retreat ;  from 
the  old  French  recept,  or  recet,  A 
hunting  term,  for  a  certain  set  of 
notes,  sounded  on  the  horn,  to  call 
the  dogs  off.  In  the  Gentleman's 
Recreation,  it  is  called,  "A  farewell 
at  parting,"  and  it  is  expressed  in 
notes,  on  a  plate. 

I  will  bare  a  reeneaf  winded  in  my  forehead. 

Muck  Ado,  i,  1. 

Meaning,  "I  will  supply  horTie  for 
such  a  purpose." 

When  you  "blow  the  death  of  your  fox,  in  the  field  or 
eovert,  then  you  must  eoand  three  notea,  wiUi  three 
wtnds:  and  rccktat,  mark  yon,  sir,  upon  the  same 
with  three  winds. 

JUtunufirom  Pertuutut,  ii,  6,  Or.  of  Dr.,  iii,  288. 

See  the  various  old  books  on  hunting 

fin  hunting  I  had  as  leere  stand  at  the  reeeit,  as  at 
the  loosing ;  in  ninning  rather  endure  long  with  an 
easie  amble,  then  leare  off,  being  out  of  wind  with  a 
■wift  gallop,  £yfy'«  Bupkues. 

To  RECHEAT,  v.    To  play  the  notes 


called  a  recheat  on  the  horn.  Drayton 
writes  it  rechate : 

Rechating  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter 

cheara. 
While  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high.palm'd  head  np- 

*'««"•  l*o$'ott.,xiii.p.917. 

RECHLESS.     See  Retchlessb. 

To  RECK.     To  care,  or  calculate ;  from 

recan,  Saxon.     The  same  word  from 

which  reckon  is  also  made. 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 

And  little  reeJcs  to  find  the  way  to  hearen, 

By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality.  A* you  I.  U/^^ 

Abundantly  illustrated  by  Johnson; 
but,  in  the  passage  which  he  quotes 
from  Shakespeare,  it  is  only  a  con- 
jecture of  Warburton's,  instead  of 
keepe,  which  all  the  old  editions  give  : 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  bat  fools  woold  keep. 

10  keep  baa  been  shown  to  mean  to 
care  for,  in  several  instances.  See  to 
Take  keep. 

RECKLESS,  a.     Careless,  indifferent. 

I  am  reckUts  what  I  do 
To  spite  the  world.  Jf««d.,  fiL  1. 

ru  after,  more  to  be  revenged  on  Eglamoor. 
Than  for  the  lore  of  reckless  Silvia. 
_,       _  .  2Vw.  Gmi.  Vsr.,  t,  1 

See  Johnson. 
7h  RECLUSE,  v.  To  shut  up.  Thia 
obsolete  verb  was  first  noticed  by 
Mr.  Todd,  who  has  exemplified  it 
from  Donne  and  Howell.  The  classi- 
cal sense  of  reclueus^  was  "  opened ;" 
but,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages, 
it  was  reversed,  and  signified  a  person 
shut  up,  or  secluded  from  society. 
Hence  this  verb,  and  many  other 
derivatives  of  the  adjective  recluse^ 
which  are  little  used,  if  not  altogether 
obsolete.  As  reclueenese,  reclueivCf 
&c.  See  Todd.  See  also  Du  Cange. 
The  latter  word  is  found  in  Shake- 
speare : 

And,  if  it  sort  not  well,  yon  may  eonceal  her 

(As  beat  beflts  her  wounded  reputation) 

In  some  rteUuive  and  religious  life.   Muek  Ado,  It,  1. 

To  RECORD,  V.  n.    To  sing ;  applied 
particularly  to  the  singing  of  birds. 

And,  to  the  nightingale's  comphining  notei^ 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woea. 

two  Gent.  Vsr^  v,  8. 
For  yon  are  feUows  only  know  by  rote» 
As  birds  record  their  lessons. 

B4rFl.  rale»Hnia»,  ii,  1. 
The  nvmph  did  earnestly  contest 
Whether  the  biros  or  she  recorded  best. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  B.  ii,  8o^  4 
Fair  Philomel  night-musicke  of  the  spring, 
Sweetly  recordes  her  tuneful  harmony. 

Vrayt.  Bel.,  4to,  1698,  ligE  i  i. 
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Much  altered  in  the  later  editions. 
Also,  to  remember : 

O  wretched  prinre,  ne  dost  thon  yet  records 

The  yet  frcth  murderi  doue  within  the  lande 

Of  thy  forefathera.         Fnrrex  /-  Porr.,  O.  PI.,  i,  188. 

Becordeth,  for  remember  thou,  is  the 
old  form  of  the  imperative : 

Secordstk  Dionysioa  the  king. 

That  with  hia  ngoui  lo  bis  regime  opprest. 

MifT./orMoff., p.  440. 

fRECORDANCE.     Remembrance. 

The  state  of  Israel,  Jndah,  and  their  kings, 
This  booke  againe  i^ine  recordance  brings. 

HoweWi  Fawdliar  EpisiUs,  1660. 

RECORDER,  s.  A  kind  of  flute,  or 
pipe.  Mr.  Steevens  says  a  lar^e 
flute ;  but  sir  John  Hawkins  proves 
that  it  was  rather  a  flageolet,  or  small 
flute.  Hist.  Miuic,  iv,  479.  Dr. 
Burney  also  says  explicitly,  "A  re- 
corder is  a  flageolet,  or  Gird-pipe" 
(Hist,  of  Music,  iii,  p.  356,  n),  which 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  name, 
because  birds  were  taught  to  record 
by  it.  In  his  excellent  Illustrations 
of  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Douce  says,  that 
''in  modern  cant,  the  recorders  of 
corporations  are  termed ^utes.*'  Vol. 
ii,  p.  249.  If  so,  the  jest  must  be 
ancient ;  and  they  who  now  use  it 
are  probably  ignorant  of  its  meaning. 
He  also  tells  a  facetious  story,  of  a 
recorder  of  a  town,  who  was  told, 
"that  Pepper  and  Piper  were  as 
difierent  as  a  pipe  and  a  recorder.** 
In  the  frontispiece  to  an  old  collection 
of  songs,  called  Thesaurus  Musicus, 
1693,  are  two  angels  playing  on  small 
flageolets,  and  in  front  is  written 
lessons  for  the  recorder. 

Indeed  he  hath  plnyed  on  this  prologue  like  a  child 
on  a  recorder ;  a  sound,  but  not  in  icovcrnment. 

Jlidj.  N.  Dr.,  V  1 


O,  the  reeordere,  let  me  see  onej will  you  play 

upon  this  pipe  ?  Haml.,  in,  i. 

ITie  other  shepherds  pulling  ont  recorders,  which 
possessed  the  place  of  pipes.  SidH.  Arcadia. 

He  disdauied  to  learn  to  playeof  the  flute  or  recorder 

If ortk's  Plmt.,  ill  ^. 

See  Johnson,   where  is  an  example 
from  Bacon,  describing  it  as  having  a 
small  bore. 
fRECOVER,  *.     Recovery. 

*Ile  witnea,  when  I  had  recoverd  him, 

The  princes  head  being  split  against  a  rocke 

Past  all  recover.  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1681 . 

RECOURSE,  *.     Frequent  course,  re- 
petition. 

Not  Priamns  and  Hectiba  on  knees 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  ol  tears. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  v,  8. 


To  RECULE,  V.    To  retreat ;  from  the 
French,  reculer. 

Was  forced  now  in  towns  for  to  reetde. 

GMc.,lS87,aign.h4. 
Aud  forced  them  —  —  — 

Backe  to  recuU.  Spens,  F.  Q.,  V,  xL  47. 

f  Display  my  banner  with  a  good  courage  i  marrfa 
forth  like  strong  and  robustious  champions,  and  \tepn 
the  battle  Uke  hardy  conquerors  The  battle  is  ai 
hand,  and  the  Tietorv  approacheth,  and,  if  we  shame- 
ful ly  reeuU  or  coa-araly  flee,  we  and  all  oar  sequel  be 
destroyed  and  dishonoured  for  ever. 

Frodamatum  (^ Henry  FII. 

RECULE,  *.     A  retreat. 

Wliere  haniig  knowledge  of  Oraore  his  re^le,  he  pur- 
sued him.  HoUusk.  Uisl.  oflrel.,  F  8,  col.  2  b. 

To  RECURE.     To  cure  again,  or  re- 
cover  ;  or,  simply,  to  cure. 

Which  to  recure,  we  heartily  solicit 

Your  {nmcions  self  to  Uke  on  ^ou  the  charge. 

And  kingly  government,  of  this  your  land. 

AVA./77,iii,7. 
In  westeme  waves  his  weary  waggon  did  reeure. 

SpcMS.  F.  q.,  1.  V,  4* 

'Spenser  sometimes  wrote  recoure, 
perhaps  supposing  it  to  be  only 
another  form  of  recover  ;  or,  perhaps, 
as  Mr.  Todd  supposes,  only  to  make 
his  rhyme  appear  more  exact : 

For  sometimes  Paridell  and  Blandamonr 
The  better  had.  and  bet  the  others  backe; 
Eftsooues  the  other  did  the  field  recoure. 

r.  C.,  IV,  ix,  «5. 

Recover  certainly  is  the  sense  in  that 
passage. 
RECURE,  *.  Cure.  The  existence  of 
this  substantive,  which  means  exactly 
cure,  seems  sufficiently  to  prove  that 
the  word  is  not  made  from  recover. 
Yet  there  are  authorities  both  ways. 

War,  fire,  blood,  and  pains  wiUiout  recure. 
T  1        .       K-     *      TofUir  and  Gism.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  16a 
I  liave  seen  him  to  my  gnefe,  and  sought  recure  with 
despaire.  Lyly's  Eudim.,  ui,  1. 

RED,  a.    Applied  to  gold,  as  an  epi- 
thet. 

Thou  shew'st  an  honest  nature;   weep'st  for  thv 
master?  ' 

There's  a  red  rogu$,  to  buy  thee  handkerchiefs. 

B.  and  Fl.  Mad  Lover,  v,  4. 

That  is,  a  piece  of  gold,  which  she 
then  gives  him.  See  Ruddock. 
RED  BEARD.  The  infamy  attached 
to  a  red  beard  has  been  explained 
under  the  article  Judas  coloured. 
In  a  jocular  commendation  of  a  con- 
stable, who  was  also  a  watchman,  it 
is  suggested  that  his  beard  ought  to 
be  more  red;  doubtless,  to  strike 
terror : 

Oh  thou  child  of  the  night!  be  friends,  shake  hands. 
Thou  art  a  proper  man,  if  thy  beard  were  redder  • 
remember  thy  worshipful  function. 

B.  and  Fl.  Love's  Cure,  ii,  l^ 
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RED  BULL,  THE.  One  of  the  old 
tiieatres  in  London  was  so  called ;  it 
was  in  St.  John  street,  Clerkenweli. 

Then  will  I  confound  her  with  compliments,  drawn 
from  the  plays  I  see  mt  the  Fortune  and  Red  Bull, 
where  I  learn  all  the  words  1  speak  and  understand 
not.  Albunuvuw,  0.  PL,  vii,  165. 

See  Mr.  Malone's  History  of  the 
Stage.  T.  Heywood*s  play  of  the 
Four  Prentices  of  London,  is  stated  in 
the  title  to  have  "been  divers  times 
acted  at  the  Red  Bully  by  the  queen's 
majesty's  servants,"  1612.  A  view  of 
the  interior  of  this  theatre  is  given  in 
a  work  entitled  Londina  Illustrata, 
(1819)  4to.  from  the  frontispiece  to 
a  collection  of  drolls  (or  farces)  there 
acted,  and  published  by  Francis 
Kirkman,  1672.  The  publisher  there 
Bays,  "  I  have  seen  the  Red  Bull 
play-house,  which  was  a  large  one, 
so  full  that  as  many  went  back  for 
want  of  room  as  had  entered."  The 
plate  represents  Thomas  Cox  (a  fa- 
Torite)  and  other  actors,  on  the  stage. 
This  theatre  was  disused  soon  after 
the  Restoration,  (for  it  had  been 
licensed  under  the  usurpation,  for 
drolls  only)  and  the  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  other  buildings.  It  is,  how- 
ever, distinctly  shown  in  the  first 
edition  of  Strype's  Stowe,  (1720;. 
The  street  is  now  called  Wood  bridge- 
street,  but  was  formerly  Red  Bull 
Yard,  Other  curious  particulars  are 
detailed  in  Londina  Illustrata. 
RED  LATTICE.  A  lattice  window, 
painted  red ;  the  customary  distinction 
of  an  ale-house,  in  Shakespeare's 
time.  Hence  red-lattice  phrases  are 
equivalent  to  "  ale-house  language." 

Your  cat-a-monntain  looks,  your  red-lattiee  phrases, 
and  your  bold  beating  oaths.  Metr.  W.  W.,  ii,  2. 

He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  n  red  latlice, 
and  I  oonld  discern  no  part  of  his  face  from  the 
window.  S  Hen.  IT,  ii,  1. 

No,  I  am  not  sir  Jeffery  Balurdo:  I  am  not  as  well 
known  by  my  wit,  as  an  ale-house  by  a  red  lattice. 

Marston* s  Anton,  and  Mellida,  act  v. 
Be  mUd  in  a  tavern  1  'tis  treason  to  the  red4attiest 
enemy  to  the  sign  post,  and  slave  to  humour. 

Mis.  <tf  Inf.  Marr.,  O.  PL,  v,  44. 

It  is    sometimes    corruptly  written 
lettice : 

That  knows  not  of  what  fashion  dice  are  made, 
Kor  ever  yet  lookt  towards  a  red  lettice. 

Chapman's  All  Fools,  sign.  H  4. 

Some  have  confounded  the  chequers 
with  the  red  lattice;  but  if   there 


were  any  doubt,  the  following  pas- 
sage might  remove  it : 

I  see  then  a  taveni  and  a  bawdy  house  have  faces 
much  alike ;  the  one  liatli  red  grates  next  tlie  door, 
the  other  hath  peeping  holes  within  diiors. 

Mqtpng.  Virg.  Mart,,  iii,  8. 

RED  PLAGUE.  On^of  the  diseases 
imprecated  by  Caliban  upon  his  mas- 
ter. Temp,  i,  2.  Mr.  Steevens  says 
that  the  erysipelas  was  anciently  so 
called ;  but  he  gives  no  proof  of  it, 
and  I  believe  there  was  none  to  be 
given.  Shakespeare  doubtless  meant 
to  give  the  epithet  red  to  the  disease 
usually  called  the  plague.  He  joins 
it  equally  with  pestilence : 

Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Borne, 
And  occupations  perish.  CorioL,  iv,  1. 

REDSHANKS.  A  familiar  and  rather 
contemptuous  name  for  the  Scottish 
Highlanders;  from  their  red  com- 
plexion. See  Todd. 
It  seems  here  to  be  applied  also  to 
the  native  Irish  : 

And  when  the  redahankes  on  the  borders  by 
Incursions  made,  and  rang'd  in  battell  stood 
To  beare  his  charge ;  from  field  he  made  them  fly. 
Where  fishie  Moine  did  blush  with  crimson  blood. 

England^ s  Eliza,  Mirr.  M„  804. 

Moyne  is  an  Irish  river,  in  the  county 

of  Galway;  and  the  passage  relates 

to  the  exploit  of  Sir  —  Bingham,  in 

Ireland. 

Also  a  common  name  for  the  scolopax 

calidris,  or  pool  snipe.  See  Montagu's 

Ornithologv. 

tFoT  once  in  the  yeere,  which  is  the  whole  moneth 
of  August,  and  sometimes  part  of  September,  manj 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdome  (for  their 


lunt,  where  thev  doe  conforroe  themselves  to  the 

iffl 
speake  nothiuK  but  Irish  j  and  in  former  time  were 


thev 
habite  of  the  hign-land-men,  who  for  the  most  part 


JleRsnre}  doe  come  into  these  high-land  countries  to 

hi 

speaKe  noiuing  out  insn  j  ana  in  lormer  ume 
those  people  wnich  were  called  the  red-shankes. 

Taylor*s  Workes,  1680. 

RED-CAP,  MOTHER.  A  personage 
whose  fame  is  still  maintained  by 
means  of  the  sign  of  a  public  house, 
at  the  division  of  the  road  from 
Tottenham  Court  to  Hampstead  and 
Highgate.  In  her  history  we  are 
rather  deficient,  but  she  is  mentioned 
in  Randolph's  Muse's  Looking  Glass, 
(1638)  and  the  house  is  called  her 
hall: 

Then  for  the  painting,  I  bethink  myself 
That  I  have  seen  in  Mother  Bed-^ap's  halL 
In  painted  cloth,  the  story  of  the  prodigaL 

O.Fl.,iz,p.818. 

At  least,  this  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  fact,  that  painted  cloth  was  acta- 
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ally  painted,  not  woven  in  coloan. 
See  Painted  cloth. 

tXo.  die  Mnrcii.  1691-6. 
Tho.  Creede.]  Kntred  for  his  copie  under  thandea  of 
buthe  the  wardens  a  booke  entitoled  Mother  Rfdd 
eaype  her  laat  will  and  testament  conteyning  sondrve 
couceipted  and  pl^isant  tales  furnished  with  moche 
Taryetie  to  move  deli$;hte.    vj.  d.     Stationer^  Booh$. 

t  To  REDARGUE.    To  reproach. 

Tliey  were  rcdnrgued  noate  cruellye. 
Threatened  also  to  forgoe  their  lyvynge. 

Bnti$k  Bibliographer,  W,  801. 

REDE,  «.,  variously  spelt,  READE, 
REED,  &c.  Advice,  knowledge, 
learning. 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  daUianoe  traada, 
And  recks  not  his  own  rrade.  Haml.,  i,  S. 

yihvn  kings  of  foresetie  will  neflect  the  red* 
Of  best  advise,  and  yclde  to  pleasinE  tales. 

FerrexandPorr.,  0.  PL,  i,  ISS. 
Soothsaying  sibyta  sleeping  long  agone 
We  have  their  reed,  but  few  have  conn'd  their  arl 

Drayton,  Bel.,  iv,  p.  1309. 
Marke  well  mv  tale,  and  take  good  heed  to  i^ 
Becouot  it  well,  and  uke  it  for  good  reed. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  469. 
The  man  ia  bleat  that  hatii  not  lent 
To  wicked  rede  his  ear.         F».  lat.  Steruh.  old  ed. 

To  REDE,  V.     To  advise. 

Therefore  I  rede  you  three  go  hence,  and  within  keepe 

doae.  Oamwter  QurUm,  O.  PI.,  ii,  p.  54. 

Dispatch,  I  rnd  you,  for  your  enterprise  is  betrayed. 

North's  Plut. 

Also  to  understand,  to  conceive : 

Bight  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  heare» 
To  reade  what  manner  muaicke  that  mote  be. 

Spent.  F.  Q..  11.  zu,  70. 

tREDEMPTOUR.     Redeemer. 

Rf  cord  of  prophets  thou  ahalt  be  redemptour. 
And  ainguler  repast  of  ererlasUng  lyf. 

CanJAemaa  Day,  op.  Hawkins,  i,  S8. 

fREDEVABLE.     Beholden. 

J  must  acknowledge  my  selfe  exceedingly  redetahle  to 
Fortunes  kindnesse  (continued  he)  for  addressing  me 
into  the  company  of  a  man  whose  acquaintance  1 
shall  be  proud  to  purchaae. 

Comical  SRstory  ofFirandon,  1656. 

fREDEEMLESS.     Irrecoverable. 

The  duke,  the  hermit,  Lodowick,  and  myaelfe. 

Will  change  his  pleasures  into  wretched 

And  redeemeUsse  misery.      Treigedy  of  Hcffmean,  1631. 

To  REDUCE,  9.  Bring  back;  a  Lati- 
nism,  reducOf  Latin.  Probably  the 
first  sense  of  the  word,  when  made 
English. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitora,  gracious  lord. 

That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again. 

And  make  poor  England  weep  in  jitreams  of  blood. 

mek.  III,  V,  8. 
The  mornynge  forsakyng  the  golden  bed  of  Titan 
reduced  the  desyred  day. 

Hi*t.  qf  Lucres,  (1560)  dt.  Steevena. 
So  freahly  to  my  minde 
Hath  this  young  prince  redus*d  his  father's  wrong. 

Battle  ofAlcauur,  (1594)  sign.  £  1  b. 

REECHY,  a.  Smoky,  black  with 
smoke;  from  recan,  Saxon.  The 
same  word  from  which  to  reek  (or 
smoke)  is  made.  Written  also  reeky, 
as  in  Rom.  and  Jul.  iv,  1 . 

Sometime  fiashioning  them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in 
the  rtechy  painting.  Much  Ado,  m,  S.  j 


The  reechy  painting  means  probably 
the  painted  cloth,  in  an  alehouse  or 
tavern,  black  with  smoke.  See 
Painted  cloth. 

The  kitchin  malkin  ptni 
Her  richest  lockram  rou^d  her  reeekf  nedc. 

6l0Hol^  ii,l. 
And  wash  his  fu^  he  lookt  so  feeeUlie, 
Like  bacon  han^ng  on  the  chimnie  roofe. 

Dabr.  Belchier,  See  uu  and  see  me  not,  sigB.  C  3  h. 

fREEDBEERE.     A  bed  of  reeds. 

Arundinetum,  PUn.    Lieu  on  croiaaent  ks  nweaxuL 
A  place  where  reedea  grow :  a  reed^eere. 

ffgtmdsctettcr 

REEK,  e.  The  original  form  of  the 
word,  now  written  and  spoken  rick, 
a  stack  of  hay  or  corn.  Johnson 
derives  it  from  a  German  word, 
meaning  a  pile  of  anything. 

I'll  instantly  aet  all  my  hinda  to  thraahing 
Of  a  whole  reek  of  com. 

B.J<ms,E9.M.omtqfB.,}i,l. 

Dry  den  uses  it  in  the  same  form. 
See  Johnson.  Also  smoke,  or 
vapour;  from  the  Saxon  word  above 
mentioned,  in  Reechy. 

Tou  common  cry  of  cura  1  wboM  breath  I  hate 

Aa  reek  o'  the  rotten  feus.  CorioL,  in,  S. 

To  reek  is  still  used ;  particularly  the 
participle  reeking, 
fro  REESCATE.    To  rescue. 

Give  me  leave  to  congratuUt  your  happr  retani  fnw  * 
the  Levant,  and  the  great  honour  you  nave  acqidr'd 
by  your  gallant  comportmait  in  AJgier  in  reescaUmf 
BO  many  Eugliah  slaves. 

EoweWs  Fkwutiar  UtUrt,  I65a 

REEZED,  part.     Rusty,  grown  rank ; 
applied  to  bacon. 

Or  once  a  weeke,  perhaps,  for  noveltT, 
Beei^d  bacon  soords  shdl  feaste  his  ramilT. 

Hall,  StUiret,  R.  K  Sal  1 
What  accademick  starved  aatyrist 
Would  gnaw  ret^d  bacon.         Marst,  Seomrye,  SaL  3. 

See  Reasty. 
To  RE  FELL,  r.      To  refute;    re/eUo, 
Latin.     Seldom  now  used. 

Here  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  land 

Accus'd  were  of  the  act,  strong  proofea  brought  oot, 


Which  strongly  were  refeWd.  2ta».  Ois.  Wan,  iii,  IS. 
Cease  then,  Henhestion,  with  argumeoi  to  seek  to 
r^eH  that  whicn  with  their  deity  the  goda  cannot 
reaisk  Alez,  ^  Oamp.,  O.  PL,  ii.  106. 


See  also  Johnson. 

But  here  it  seems  rather  to  be  put 

for  repelled: 

How  I  persuaded,  bow  I  pray'd  and  kmeePd; 
How  he  refeiPd  me,  and  how  I  reply'd. 

REFOCILLATION.  Repair  of  strength 
by  refreshment,  or  nourishing  foods 
given  for  that  purpose;  refociUoy 
Latin. 

Harry,  sir,  aome  precionB  cordial,  aogae  eoathr  refy- 
eiUatum.  Mad  World,  /-«..  O.  PL,  ▼,  351. 

This,  and  the   verb  re/ociUate,  are 
pedantic  words,  seldom  occurring. 
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To  REFORM,  v.,  for  to  repair. 

He  nve  towardet  the  reforming  of  that  chnrch 
(St.  Helen's)  fire  hundred  market.         Stowe^  p.  134. 

REFORMADO,  «.  A  military  term, 
borrowed  from  the  SpaDieh,  signi- 
fying an  officer  who,  for  some  dis- 
grace, is  deprived  of  his  command, 
but  retains  his  rank,  and  perhaps  his 
pay.  The  French  have  reformi  in 
the  same  sense,  and  I  think  we  read 
of  reformed  capiaina  in  some  English 
authors. 

Into  the  likenen  of  one  of  theie  reformadot  had  he 
moulded  himself.         B.  Jon».  Sv.  M.  in  kit  H.,  lii,  8. 

Although  your  church  be  opposite 

To  ours,  as  Black  Friars  are  u>  White, 

In  rule  and  order;  yet  I  grant 

You  are  a  reformado  saint.       Hudibr.^  II.  ih  116. 

That  is,  a  degraded,  inferior  kind  of 
saint;  not  a  regular  and  complete 
one. 

It  has  been  sometimes  used  other- 
wise, in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  but 
not  commonly;  for  monks  whose 
order  had  been  reformed.     See  Todd. 

^CuL  Why  as  you  and  all  other  gentlemen  should 
ha*  done;  I  carri'd  him  in  a  troop  of  rt/armado 
pfflcers ;  most  of  them  had  been  under  my  command 
before  I  CowUy'i  Cutter  of  CoUman-^treet,  1663. 

.To  REFRAIN,  v.  a.,  in  the  sense  of  to 
restrain,  is  not  peculiar  to  Psalm 
Ixxvi,  1 0,  and  1 2.  It  is  well  exem- 
plified in  Johnson. 
fREFRET.  The  refrain  of  a  song  or 
ballad. 

Vers  inferd ;  refirein  de  ballade.  A  rerse  often  inter- 
laced :  the  foote,  refrety  or  burden  of  the  dittie. 

NomencUUor. 

REFT,  pret,  and  part,  of  to  reave. 
To  take  away.  This  word  so  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare,  and  even  later  authors, 
that  it  hardly  requires  explanation  or 
exemplification. 

tREFUSE.  ••  God  re/wi?  me "  was 
formerly  a  fashionable  imprecation. 
It  occurs  in  Vittoria  Corombona,  i,  1. 

REGALS.  A  musical  instrument,  made 
with  pipes  and  bellows  like  an  organ, 
but  small  and  portable.  See  the 
instruments  delineated  in  Hawkins's 
History  of  Music,  vol.  ii,  p.  448.  It 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Carter, 
architect : 

A  portable  organ,  having  one  row  of  pines  giving  the 
treble  notes,  and  the  same  number  of  keys.  F^pre- 
aentatious  of  regalU  shew  as  if  they  were  fastened 
to  the  shoulder,  while  the  right  hand  touched  the 
ke^s,  and  the  left  was  employed  in  blowint;  a  small 
pair  of  bellows.  Gent.  Mag.,  1801,  Paxt  I,  p.  Z2ii. 


ReeB*8  Cyclopedia  says,  that  **  regaU 
in  all  Roman  catholic  countries,  is  a 
portable  organ  used  in  processions, 
carried  by  one  person,   and  played 
upon  by  another."     But  when  it  is 
added,  "the  pipes  are  of  reeds,  for 
lightness  of  carriage,"  we  detect  a 
palpable  mistake,  deduced  from  the 
technical  term    of    reed  stops;    by 
which  are  meant  small  wooden  pipes, 
'  speaking  by  means  of  a  contrivance 
similar  to  the  reed  or  mouth-piece  of 
a  hauthoy.     To  make  organ  pipes  ac- 
tually of  reeds,  is  perhaps  impossible. 
Of    course    these    portable     organs 
can    have    no     deep    notes,   which 
would  require  large  pipes.    Written 
riffoU,  and  riff  ales,  by  Cetgrave  and 
Florio.     In  the  establishment  of  the 
royal  chapel  at  St.  James's,  there  was, 
within  the  last  reign,  a  "  tuner  of  the 
reffalU.**    This  instrument  had  keys, 
like  the  large  organ.    Snetzler  (the 
famous    organ-builder)   remembered 
the  instrument  in  use,  in  Germany. 
AreJuBoLy  iii,  .32.     It  seems  to  be 
only  a  conjecture  of  Mr.  King's,  that 
there  was  a  pair  of  reffaU  in  the 
organ  loft  at  Haddon  House.    Ibid.^ 
yi,   354.     A  pairy  however,   might 
mean    only  one,  as  an    organ  was 
commonly  called  a  pair  of  organs. 
In  the  stage-direction  to  Damon  and 
Fithias,  the  playing  of  the  regaUee  is 
twice  mentioned.     O.  PI.,  i,  pp.  195 
and   208.      In   the  first  it  is  said, 
''  Here  Pithias  sings,  and  the  regallee 
play."      In  the  second,   "  Here  the 
regalles     play   a    mourning    song." 
The  name  is  Italian,  and  the  diction- 
aries properly  describe  it.     Antonini 
says,  "  Reffale,    sorte    di   strumento 
simile     all'     organo,    ma    minore." 
Florio,  *^Regali,  regalities,  &c.  also 
instruments  called  rigolea,** 
REGENERATE,  a.,  for  degenerate. 

Rf generate  traitor,  riper  to  the  place 
Where  thou  wast  foster'd  in  thine  infancy. 

JBd»<wdm,Ul' 

REGENT,  THE.  One  of  the  largest 
ships  in  the  navy  of  Henry  VIII  was 
so  called.  It  was  burnt  in  an  action 
with  a  French  vessel. 
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A  TjrtT  ran  bye, 
80  depe  trll  cbtnce  bad  it  furb  dden, 
Well  might  the  Rtgent  there  )ia\  e  rrden. 

tour  >*.  O.  P!.,  i,  85. 
TboQgh  we  are  not  acqnainted  with  all  the  particubu' 
thipa  that  formed  the  naty  of  Uenry  the  Eifrbth,  we 
know  that  among  them  were  two  very  large  onea; 
▼ii.  the  Regent  and  the  Harry  Grace  de  Dieu;  ^le 
former  being  burnt  in  1512,  in  an  engagement  with 
the  French,  ocrasioued  Henry  to  boild  the  latter. 

Mr.  WUUU  OH  N09.  Jrckit.,  ArcUol.,  xi,  158. 

The  sliip  was  blown  op,  Admiral  sir 
Edward  Howard  then  commandfng 
the  fleet.  The  action  was  remarkable. 
The  ship  of  the  French  admiral  took 
fire;  and  he,  seeing  l^ia  destruction 
inevitable,  bore  down  upon  the  vessel 
of  the  English  admiral,  and  grappling 
with  her,  resolved  to  make  her  share 
his  fate.  His  vessel  blew  op  first, 
and  destroyed  that  English  ship. 
See  Hume's  animated  account  of 
the  action. 
REGIMENT,  «.  Government,  sove- 
reign swaj. 

Only  tlie  adulteroat  Antony,  moct  large 

In  hia  abominations,  tume  yon  off. 

And  gives  his  pot^-nt  regiment  to  a  troll 

That  uoiaea  it  against  as.  Jnt,  /■  CUop.,m,  6. 

For,  but  to  hononr  thee 
la  Edward  pleas'd  with  kinglv  regiment. 

idv:ard  II,  O.  PI.,  ii,  819. 
She  thank'd  1  he  nymph,  for  her  kinde  succour  lent. 
Who  strait  tript  to  her  watr^  regiment. 

Brotcn,  Bnt.  Fast.,  B.  1,  S.  ill,  p.  61. 
To  give  Just  form  to  every  regiment. 
Imparting  to  eaeh  part  due  strength  and  stablish- 
ment.  -     Flelck.  Pnrp.  Isl.,  ii,  6. 

An  auncient  booke,  hight  Briton  Moniments, 
That  of  this  land's  first  conquest  did  devise. 
And  old  division  into  regiment*, 
Till  it  reduced  was  to  one  man's  goTemments. 

Spau.F.Q.,ll,ix,79. 

Rule  of  diet,  now  changed  to  reffi- 
men: 

This  may  bring  her  to  eat,  to  sleep,  and  reduce  what's 
now  out  of  square  with  her,  into  their  former  law 
and  regiment.  FUtek.  Two  Noble  JHiiMi.,  It,  S, 

The  Schola  Salemitana,  translated  by 
Thomas  Paynell  (1575),  has  for  its 
running  title  throughout,  "  The  Beffi* 
ment  of  Health." 

tAnd  nowe,  after  he  had  recovered  the  kingdome,  be 
continued  in  the  regiment  thereof  tiine  yeares,  not 
without  greate  trouble  and  intestine  com  motions. 

Holinsked's  Chronielee,  1577. 
f  Astre,  signe  an  ciel.  The  starres,  or  cclestiall  signea, 
which  have  the  course  of  the  yeare  in  regiment. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 
tin  the  regiment  of  health  fruits  are  not  very 
convenient  for  nourishment,  for  they  nourish  little, 
generate  putrified  blond,  and  are  fuU  of  superfluities. 

Fauenger  o/Benvenuto,  1612. 

fREGLEMENT.    A  rule. 

Furthermore,  I  hare  commandment  from  his  rn^esty, 
to  move  yon  in  his  name,  to  set  down  some  certam 
rtglement  in  matters  of  religion.       Wilson**  James  I. 

REGREET,  s.    A  salutation,  greeting 
again. 


Txom  whom  be  biingelh  sensible  ngreet*. 

Mer.  Tau,  n,  9. 
Unydu  this  seizore,  and  this  kind  rtgrtet. 

K.J<Am,vx\ 
After  their  reverence  done,  with  kind  regreet 
Requited  was.  Fmirf.  Taue,  i,  SI 

Yet  err  mysrlf  ronld  reach  '^rginia'a  chamber. 
One  «  aa  before  me,  with  regrssts  from  him* 
I  know  his  band. 

Websttf^s  Afipius,M^\i  Anc. Dr.,  t. SK 

To  REGREET,  v.     To  greet  again^  to 
salute. 

Lo,  as  at  English  feaata,  to  I  regret 

The  daintieat  last,  to  make  the  end  more  wect. 

Bick.  II,  i,  S. 
rU  aayle  to  England  to  rtgrette  the  king. 

Hector  qfG^m^  sign.  D  S. 

To  REGUERDON.     To  reward;  from 
Guerdon. 

Or  been  r«guerdom*d  with  so  math  as  thanks. 

1  Heu.  n,  in,  4. 

REGUERDON, «.     Reward. 

And  in  regnerdon  of  that  duty  d(me, 

I  gird  thee  with  the  Talant  sword  of  Torlc. 

1  Hen.  ri,  iiL  1 

Chaucer  uses  it.  The  word  is  a  mere 
compound  of  ffuerdon.  As  for  either 
this  or  that  having  any  relation  to 
regardum,  low  Latin,  it  is  perfectly 
idle ;  since  the  word  guerdon  itself  is 
well  known  to  he  French,  of  all 
times.  See  Guerdon.  Also  Todd*s 
Illustrations  of  Gower,  &c. 
fREIF.     Rohhery. 

Meaning  to  live  by  rttf  <tf  other  mennet  goodea» 
wherein  they  have  no  maner  <^ropertte. 

Uolin^ud's  dfwddes. 

fREIFFINGS.     The  same. 

That  many  veares  after  all  theft  and  re^jimgs  were 
litle  heard  or.  RU, 

To  REJOURN,  V.    To  adjourn,  to  put 
off  to  another  day. 

You  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon,  in  heario? 
a  cause  between  an  orange  wife  and  a  foeset-selkx'; 
and  then  rejourn  the  controversy  of  three-pence  to  a 
seeond  day  of  audience.  CorioL,  ii,  L 

Also  to  refer : 

To  the  scriptures  themselves  I  rejoume  aU  SDch 
atheistical  spirits.  Burt.  Anal.  Mel^  p.  73. 

fRElSES.      Perhaps    a    misprint   for 
reifes,  plunderings. 

When  Sapor  understood  how  these  proceedings 
framed,  he  tooke  on  and  raged  beyond  all  measure; 
and  so  rising  in  armes  with  greater  prepnration,  by 
way  of  open  reises  and  raising  of  booties  wasted  all 
Armenia.        Holland's  Ammuemus  Mareellinus,  1GU9. 

fREISED.     Rancid.     See  Reased. 

Of  beef  and  reised  bacon  store, 

Tlwt  is  most  fat  and  greasy. 
We  have  likewise  to  fera  our  chaps. 

And  make  them  glib  and  easy.  * 

*  Kina  Alfred  and  the  Skepkerd. 

To  RELENT,  has  been  used  as  an 
active  verb,  by  Spenser  and  others, 
for  to  relax,  or  slacken,  and  even  for 
to  melt ;  ralentir,  French. 

But  nothing  might  relent  her  hasty  flight 
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lie  11868  also  relent,  as  a  substantive, 
for  stop,  or  relaxation.  The  follow- 
ing example,  in  which  it  signifies  to 
dissolve,  or  at  least  to  soften,  I  bor- 
row from  Todd's  Johnson : 

Thon  art  a  pearl  which  nothing  can  reltnt. 
But  vinecar  made  of  devotion's  tears. 

Daviss,  mr*  Pilgr. 

fRELIEF.     A  hunting  term. 

Amar.  Now,  air,  when  yon  come  to  jour  stately  gate, 
aa  yon  sounded  the  recueat  before,  so  now  yon  must 
sound  the  relent  three  times. 

StlumefiroM  Temauut,  1606. 

RELISH,  *.  Taste,  quality,  or  dispo- 
sition. 

Ton  are  three 
That  Rome  should  dote  on ;  yet  by  the  faith  of  men, 
We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here,  that  will  not 
Be  gmfted  to  your  r^isk.  Coriol.t  ii,  1. 

The  first  folio  has  rallish,  but  it  is 
corrected  in  the  second.  The  whole 
passage  is  quaint  and  singular,  but  so 
the  poet  chose  to  characterise  Mene- 
nius,  who  speaks  it. 
fRELUCTATION.  A  struggling  against. 

Nor  do  onr  reluetationt  us  avail : 

Since  fortune  forcetb,  let's  with  fortune  fiiil. 

Virffil,  hy  fican,  16S8. 

RELUxME,  V.  Light  again.  This  is 
the  reading  of  the  first  folio  in 
Othello's  speech : 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thy  light  relume.  Olk^  ▼,  I. 

One  old  copy  has  relumine  ;  but  Mr. 
M alone  confirms  the  other,  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  poet  has  used  illume, 
illuminate,  in  Hamlet. 

fREMAIN.     "To  continue  constant. 
Acad,  CompL,  1654. 

fTo  REME. 

Which  seeme  (as  woemen  use)  to  rente  my  hart, 
Before  I  come  to  open  all  my  smart. 

Mintur/or  Magistrates,  1587. 

REMEDIATE,  a.  Able  to  give  remedy ; 
a  Shakespearian  word.  I  know  not 
whether  used  elsewhere.  It  is  in  the 
beautiful  apostrophe  of  Cordelia  for 
her  father : 

All  yon  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earth, 

Spring  witn  my  tears  I  be  aidant  and  remediate 

In  the  good  man's  distress.  Leart  iv,  4. 

REMEMBRANCE,  s.  The  herb  rose- 
mary was  considered  as  a  symbol  of 
remembrance.  See  Rosemary.  Now 
it  is  the  myosotis  scorpioides,  called 
fcyrget  me  not,  which  term  we  had 
from  the  Germans. 

To  REMERCIE,  v.  To  thank  ;  remer- 
cier,  French. 

She  him  remereied  is  the  patron c  of  her  life. 

Spais.  F.  <^.,  II,  xi,  16. 
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Johnson  says,  obsolete ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  rather  a  Gallicism  hazarded  by 
the  poet.  I  think  it  is  not  in 
Chaucer. 
REM  ERST,  pret!oi  remerse.  It  seems 
to  be  put  in  the  following  lines  for 
released,  but  with  what  reason  is  not 
clear. 

And  that  we  might  this  matter  set  on  fire. 
From  Owen's  jaUe  our  cosin  ve  remerst. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  SOS. 

The  writer  of  that  part  was  Baldwiue. 
REMORSE  was  frequently  used  in  the 
sense  of  pity. 

If  so  ^vour  heart  were  touch 'd  with  that  remorse 

As  mine  is  to  him.  Meas.for  Meas.,  ii,  S. 

Tis  thought 
Thou'lt  shew  thy  mercy  and  remorse  more  strange, 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty. 

Merck.  Ven.,  iv,  1. 
But,  for  yourselves,  look  you  for  no  remorse. 

Edward  III,  v,  I ;  Prolus,  p.  86. 

But,  in  the  following  passage,  it 
seems  to  bear  no  other  interpretation 
than  "a  point  of  conscience,"  a 
thing  which,  if  it  were  not  done, 
would  cause  remorse: 

Let  him  command. 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse. 
What  bloody  business  ever.  Othello,  iii,  3. 

Some  of  the  interpreters  labour  hard 
to  force  the  sense  of  pity  upon  it 
here  also.  Dryden  used  the  word  in 
this  sense.  See  T.  J. 
REMORSEFUL,  a.,  from  the  preceding. 
Compassionate. 

0  Eglamonr,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
Cpiink  not  I  flatter,  for  1  swear  I  do  not) 

Valiant,  wise,  remorseful.  Tteo  Gent.  Ter.,  iv,  8. 

Descend  on  our  long-loyled  host,  wilh  thy  remorseful 

eye.  Chapm.  Horn.,  B  S. 

To  REMUE,  V.  To  remove;  remuer, 
French. 

But  in  that  faith,  wherewith  he  could  remue 

The  stedfHst  hills,  and  seas  dry  up  to  nought. 

Me  pray'd  the  Lord.  Faitf.  Tasso,  ziii,  70. 

tRENALDRIB.  Cunning.  For  Re- 
nardrie,  from  Renard  the  fox. 

F.  First,  she  used  all  malitious  renaldnct  to  the  end 

1  might  stay  there  this  night. 

Passenger  of  BenoemUo,  1619. 

fRENATE.  The  rennet  apple,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 


In  which  respect  you  may  phantasie^  that  you  now 

kesperidum  kortos,  if  not  '  * 
the  golden  apples.... yet  where  our  honest  patrioto 


see  kesperidum  kortos,  if  not  where  Hercules  founde 


Eichard  Harrys,  fruiterer  to  Ling  Henrie  the  8, 
planted,  by  his  great  coste  and  rare  Industrie,  the 
sweet  cherry,  the  temperate  pipyn,  and  the  golden 
reuate.  Lambarde,  Peramb.  of  Kent,  1696. 

Tlie  renat:  which  though  first  it  from  the  pippin 

came. 
Growne  through  his  purcuess  nice,  assumes  that 

cnriouB  name, 
Upon  the  pippin  stock,  the  pippin  beeing  set. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.,  song  18. 
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To  RENCOUNTER,  r.  To  meet;  ren- 
eontrer,  French.  The  use  of  it  for 
encoanter  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to 
Spenser. 

And  him  nmeomUring  fierce,  reskewd  the  noble  pnj. 

F.  Q.^  iT.  29. 
Which  Scudamoar  perceiving,  forth  iaaeved, 
To  have  rtHCotu^trid  him  in  equal  race. 

F.  q..  IV,  Ti.  8. 

RENCOUNTER,  «.  A  Budden,  or  unpre- 
meditated combat ;  rencontre,  French. 
In  that  language  it  was  particularly 
opposed  to  duel,  which  wa$«  a  combat 
by  challenge  and  previous  appoint- 
ment. The  latter  being  forbidden  in 
France,  the  rencontre,  which  ehided 
the  words  of  the  law,  took  place  of  it, 
and  all  affairs  of  honour  were  decided, 
as  if  bj  sudden  and  casual  quarrel. 
De  Maui  on  Duelling,  Cited  by  Todd 
in  his  Spenser,  on  these  lines : 

Which  when  his  palmer  saw,  he  gan  to  feare 
Hit  toward  pcrill,  and  untoarard  blame, 
Which  by  that  new  rtncomnUr  he  should  reare. 

F.  q..  III.  i. ». 
RENDER,  «.     Confession,  a  giving  up ; 
from  surrender. 

May  drive  ns  to  a  rtnder  where  we  have  lived. 

Cvmb.t  iv,  4. 
And  lenda  as  forth  to  make  their  sorrow'd  fM4«r. 

TiwtoKf  V,  8. 

The  verb  has  sometimes  an  analogous 
sense : 

Mr  boon  is.  that  this  i^tleman  may  rendtr 

or  whom  he  had  this  ring.  Cymh.,  v,  6. 

That  is,   maj  declare,   or  give  up, 
which  is  a  sort  of  surrender. 
Hence  used  for  to  describe,  that  is, 
to  give  or  state : 

O,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother, 

And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 

That  liv  'd  'mongst  men.  As  y<m  like  it,  iv,  8. 

To  RENEGE,  P.  To  deny,  renounce; 
renege,  Latin. 

His  captain's  heart, 
Which  in  the  scuffles  of  ftreat  fights,  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges  all  temper. 

Ant.  /*  Cleop.,  i,  1. 
JUnege,  affirm,  and  tnm  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 

K.  Lear,  li.  8. 
All  Europe  nigh,  (all  sorts  of  rights  reneg*d) 
Against  the  tmth  and  thee  unholy  leagued. 

5y/r.,  p.  109*. 

Here  the  g  is  pronounced  hard. 
fRENGED.     Ranged ;  an  old  form. 

Now  mongst  their  renged  squadrons  Troylus  flinars. 
And  on  their  foyl'd  troopes  much  efTusion  urouglit, 
Segwood's  Troia  Brita7uca,i609. 

fRENOWMED.  The  old  form  of  re- 
nowned,    Fr.  renommL 

He  began  to  consider,  how  he  aas  the  sonne  of  John 
of  BarUeaux,  a  knight  renotcmed  in  many  victories, 
and  a  gentleman  famoused  for  his  verlues. 

Buphuca*  Golden  Legacy,  1G12. 


RENTE RST.  part.  More  than  once 
used  by  Spenser  for  reversed.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  Gallicism,  renverser.  It  is 
applied  indeed  like  an  heraldic  term, 
which  perhaps  it  was.  See  F.  Q.^ 
I,  iT>  41,  and  V,  iii,  37.  Renversed 
is  given  in  Blount's  Glosaographia, 
for  reversed. 

To  RENYE.     To  deny. 

And  yet,  if  ya  nphte  tliose  wdl,  I  remy  mywlfe, 

CkaUoHer't  Utopia,  sign.  I  4  h. 
They  dishort  ns  from  sinne,  but  I  remie  myseife.  ! 
ever  they  conlde.  Ibid^  M  f  I. 

REPAIRE,  s,  A  place  of  resort,  ap- 
pointment. 

No,  none,  but  only  a  repair  i*  the  dark. 

Meas-for  Mem».,  ir.  1 
What  holier  than  fsire  royalty's  repair. 

Wlnt.  TaU,  r  I 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  an  invitation : 

As  in  the  evening,  when  the  gentle  ayre 
Breathes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repaira. 

Brown,  Brit.  Fast.,  B.  II,  S.  ir,  p.  llf- 

fREPARATIONS.     For  repairs. 

Separaeions  done  bv  the  sayd  William  Smythe  ep-<« 
a  malte  mille  iu  atretforde  in  a  strete  tbcr  ra  .d 
Henley  Stretc.  MS.  about  1550,  preserved  im  :ks 

Couneil  Chamber,  Strat/ord-om-Ar  •■ 
An  house  tenantable :  an  house  in  very  e«x>d  rrpasa- 
timu.  Nomem^ature,  \if^ 

The  rloaet  of  l)eantv,  or  modest  instmcttons  f^  r  a 
gcntlearonmn  iu  mHiung  beautifying  vatera,  beziati- 
ffing  oils,  pomatums,  reparations,  musk-baUa,  prr- 
fumes,  and  other  curiosities;  highly  necesaary  achi 
advantageoos  in  the  praciice.  Sec. 

The  Closet  qf  Rarities,  ITOS. 

REPAST,*.  Generally  used  for  refresh- 
ment by  food ;  here  for  repose,  or 
refreshment  by  sleep. 

Who,  after  troublous  sights 
And  dreames,  gan  now  to  take  more  soaod  rtpasi. 

SpensF.  Q-,  I,ii.A 

The  usage  is,  I  believe,  singular. 
To  REPEAL,  in  the  sense  of  to  recall ; 
rappeller,  French. 

The  banish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself. 

Biek.  /T;  5, 1 

So  several  times,  with  respect  to  the 
recall  of  Bolingbroke. 

I'll  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear, — 

lliat  she  repeals  him  for  her  body's  Inst.  Othello,  ii,S. 

So  also  the  substantive  repeal,  as  ex- 
emplified by  Johnson ;  but  I  have 
not  observed  either  in  other  authors. 
To  REPLEVY,  or  REPLEVIN.  A  law 
terra,  signifying  to  reclaim  or  re- 
possess, under  certaiu  conditions.  In 
law  Latin  replegiare,  Spenser  in- 
troduces it  quite  in  a  technical  style; 
making  the  nymph  Cymodoce  claim 
Florimel  as  a  waift,  and  desiring 
Neptune,  by  bis  right  of  sovereignty, 
to  replevy  her ;  that  is,  to  reclaim  her 
as  his  own.     The  passage  is  curious. 
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To  whom  she  answer'd,  "  Then  it  ia  by  name 
Proteus,  that  hath  ordayned  my  sonue  to  die ; 
For  that  a  waift,  the  wliich  by  lortune  came, 
Upon  your  seas  he  cla^m'd  as  propertie: 
And  yet  not  his,  nor  his  in  equitie. 
But  yonr's  the  waifty  by  high  prerogative : 
Tlierefore  I  humbly  crave  your  m^jestie 
It  to  rtpUtie.  and  my  sonne  reprive." 

F  q.,  IV.  xii,  81. 

This  inaking  a  goddess  plead  the  law 
of  England  for  her  purpose,  is  some- 
thing singular.  Where  have  I  seen 
this  curious  law  question,  "An  capta 
per  vetitum  namiam  sint  irreple- 
gihilia"?  Now  the  latter  word  means 
trrepleviable,  not  to  he  reclaimed. 
^  For  vetitum  namiumt  see  Du  Cange, 
in  Namiutn, 
tREPRESENTMENT.     An  image. 

Byr.  Nor  is  it  youn ; 

lie  take  my  death  with  all  the  horride  rites. 

And  r€prgient$H*nts,  of  the  dread  it  merits. 

BjfroH*$  Tragedy. 

-fTo  REPRY.     To  reprieve? 

Whempon  they  rtpryede  me  to  prison  cheynde. 

HeyyoooiP*  Spider  and  Flie,  1656. 
The  fhuehter  herin  so  wilelr  witted. 
To  saveliis  lyfe  apealth  to  oe  reprids.  Jbid. 

REFRIEFE,  or  REPREEFE.  Reproof; 
also  cause  of  blame. 

For  misery  craves  rather  mercy  than  repriefe. 

Sveiu.  F.  Q.,  ill,  viii,  1.. 
To  thee,  0  England,  what  can  oe  more  rrpregftf 
Than  to  poisue  thy  prince  with  prmed  hand. 

Mirr.for  Mag.f  p.  S68. 

In  the  plural,  made  repreeves : 

Folks  do  baite  hir  with  a  thousand  reprevet. 

Chalkmer'M  ^orim  £nc.,  sign.  B  S  b. 

To  REPRISE,  V,      To  take  again,  to 
recover;  repris,  French. 

Whom  still  he  marked  freshly  to  arize 
Flnom  th'  earth,  and  from  her  womb  new  spirits  to 
repritt.  Spent.  F.  Q.,  II,  xi,  44, 


There  Vou  shall  reade  of  one  towne  taken  by  a  boat 

of  turfs,  and  reprited  many 

fagots;  another  taken  by  the'fliglitof  a  hawk,  another 


fa,  and  reprised  many  yeares  after  by  a  boat  of 


by  a  load  of  hey,  another  by  a  cart  full  of  applet. 

Howeil  on  Forr.  TtomI,  p.  163. 

See  Todd. 
REPROOF,  *.     Confutation. 

What  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he  en* 
dared :  and  in  the  reproof  <A  this  lies  the  jest. 

IZf«i./r,i,2. 

So  also  reprove,  for  refute,  or  disprove. 
See  T.  J. 
fREPT.     Used  for  the  part.  p.  of  to 
reap. 

The  straws,  stubble,  or  stnmppes  remaining  in  the 
grounde  after  the  come  is  rept.  Nomenclature. 

To   REPUGN.      To    resist,    to    fight 
against;  repupno,  Latin. 

When  stubbonuT  he  did  repugn  the  truth. 

1  Hen.  ri,  iv,  1. 
Imperfect  nature  that  repugneth  law. 
Or  utw  too  hard  that  nature  doth  offend. 

Dymock's  II  Pastor  Fido,  (1603)  sign.  H  2  b. 

RERE-BANQUET,  probably  for  rear- 
(that  is,  a/ter)  banquet,     A  course 


of  sweets,  or  dessert  after  dinner. 
Coles  has,  **  a  rear-supper,  epidipnis.'* 

Callicratides— came  to  the  court  at  such  unseasonable 
time,  as  the  king  was  in  the  midst  of  his  dinner. — He 
came  againe  another  day,  in  the  aftemoone,  and  find- 
ing the  king  at  a  rere-banquet,  and  to  have  taken  the 
wine  somewhat  plentifully,  turned  back  againe. 

Puttenk.,  L.  iii,  ch.  24,  p.  286. 

The  Honest  Ghost,  (attributed,  and  I 
believerightly  ,toRich  .Brathwaite)  has. 

What  late  reere-bankett  could  delight  afford. 
Without  her  pe^e,  faire  dearer  than  her  lord. 

Page  186. 

The  same  author  begins  his  summary 
character  of  a  gentlewoman,  by  say- 
ing that  she 

Is  her  own  tyrewonan;  one  that  weares  her  owne 
face,  and  whose  complexion  is  her  own.  Her  journals 
lie  not  for  the  exchange,  needlesse  visits,  nor  reere- 
bankete.  Fol.  ed.  p.  897. 

Bails,  treats,  reer-hanqnet»t  theatral  receipts. 
To  solace  tedious  hours.  Lady  AKmonft  C 1. 

A  rere-supper  seems  to  have  been  a 
late  or  second  supper : 

He  must  now  keep  his  quarter,  maintaine  his  prodigall 
rout  with  what  his  parcimonious  father  long  carked 
for ;  prepare  his  rere-tuppert ;  and  all  this  to  get  him 
a  UttJe  knowledge  in  the  art  of  roaring. 

Braitkno.  Engl.  Gent.,  p.  48. 

REREDEMAIN,  «.  The  back  of  the 
hand,  or  rather  a  back-handed  stroke. 
French. 

And  such  a  blow  he  lent  him  as  he  past, 
Upon  his  shottlderS)  firom  the  rere-demaine. 

Ear.  Ariost.,  x?i,  60.^ 

fRERE-EGGS.  Eggs  underdone.  See 
Reare. 

Moreorer  all  broathes,  milke,  reere-eoget,  and  meatet 
which  are  purposely  taken  to  make  the  bellie  soluble, 
would  first  be  eaten.  Caetell  of  Health,  1695. 

When  the  inflammation  is  somewhat  slaked,  and  the 
sicke  beginneth  to  swallow  better,  ffive  to  him  the 
yolks  of  r0r«  egges,  and  suppinsfs  made  of  alica. 

Barrqugh^s  Method  of  Pkgsick,l6U. 

RERE-MOUSE,  *.  A  bat ;  from  hreran, 
to  agitate,  Saxon.  An  agitated  or 
fluttering  mouse.  [See  Rbah-mouse.] 

Once  a  bat  and  eter  a  bat,— a  rere-numae. 
And  bird  of  twilight.  B.  Jont.  New  Tun,  iii,  4. 

The  rere-mouee,  or  bat,  alone  of  all  creatures  that  fly, 
bringeth  forth  young  alive,  and  none  but  she  hath 
w'mu  made  of  panuicles  or  tliin  skins. 

Holland's  Pliny,  B.  X,  ch.  61. 

fRESEMBLANT.     Resembling. 

A  reason  whereof  may  peradventure  be,  because  the 
Spanish  woolls  are  grown  originHllyfrom  the  English 
sheep,  which  by  that  soyle.  {resemblant  to  the  Downs 
of  Eueland)  and  by  the  elevation  of  the  pole  for 
warmth,  are  come  to  that  fineness. 

Qolden  Fleece,  1667. 

To  RESENT.  Simply  to  feel,  or  have 
a  feeling  of  anything;  ressentir, 
French.  This  seems  to  be  the  original 
sense.  [To  entertain  a  reciprocal 
sentiment  of  kindness  as  well  as 
unkindness.]  Johnson  defines  this 
verb,  and  all  its  derivatives,  as  im- 
plying the  taking  a  thing  well  or  ill, 
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which  they  cerUuDly  did,  aa  his  ex- 
amples prove.  But  the  reader  should 
have  been  told,  that  the  good  sense 
liAs  been  long  disused,  and  is  only 
found  in  authors  whose  style  is  a  little 
antiquated. 

Let  roe,  sir, 
Advise  yoa  m  a  friend,  for  otiier  stylet, 
RelatiDg  to  a  husband,  I  ■Imll  never 
Hencefurth  Msent  them  with  a  free  comply. 

Lady  Jiimomf,  Y  1. 
tThe  sad  tidings  of  my  dear  frend  doctor  Prichards 
death  sunk  deep  into  me,  and  the  more  I  ruminat 
apon't,  the  more  I  reirut  it. 

Uow€irt  Fuuiliar  Letttn,  165U. 

To  smell  of : 

Where  doth  the  pleaaant  air  regent  a  sweeter  breath. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xxv,  p.  1160. 

RKSENTMENT,  9,     Sensation,  feeling. 

That  thanksgiving;  whereby  we  sliould  express  an 
alffciionate  rc*€utment  of  our  obli|pition  to  him. 

Barrow,  Srrm.  6  on  Prayer. 
We  need  not  now  trarel  so  far  as  Asia  or  Greece  for 
instances  to  enhaonse  our  due  rtsentmenU  of  God's 
benefits.  Jos.  Walker^  Hist.  (ffEuekarui. 

RESIANCE,  8.     Residence. 

ResolTed  there  to  make  hit  mUnee,  the  seat  of  his 
pnncipality.  KnolUt,  1174  G. 

Minsbew  says^  that  resiance  "is  all 
one,  in  truth  with  residence,  hut  that 
custome  of  speech  tyeth  that  [resi- 
dence] only  to  persons  ecclesiastical." 
Renance  is  still  a  law-term ;  Jacob 
says,  "  It  signifies  a  man's  abode  or 
continuance ;  whence  comes  the  parti- 
ciple resiant,  that  is,  continually 
dwelling  or  abiding  in  any  place." 
Hence  also,  resiant  rolls,  lists  of  resi- 
dent persons. 

iWhiies  therefore  the  two  princes  kept  their  retianee 
in  the  said  cities,  they  put  on  their  first  consular 
robes  of  estate. 

HofUmd'a  Jmmiamm  MaretUima,  1009. 

RESIANT,  a.     Resident. 

I  have  already 
Dealt  by  Umbrenus,  with  th'  Allobroires 
Here  resumt  iu  Rome.  B.  Jons.  Caiiline,  iv,  2. 

The  place  where  the  Turk's  rreat  lieutenant  m  Europe 
is  always  resiant.  KnoUis,  H.  of  Turks,  569  A. 

Who  is  he  that  more  oondignelye  doth  deserve  to  be 
posBcst  in  a  palace  of  pleasure,  than  he  that  is  daily 
resiant  in  a  palace  of  reiiowmed  fame. 

Painter's  Dedication  to  the  Pal.  of  Pleas 
f  Now,  as  he  tossed  to  »nd  fro  in  his  mind,  whut  force 
to  use  for  the  repressing  of  these  troubles,  resiant 
still  himselfe  in  Italic. 

Holland's  Ammianns  Marcel.,  1609. 
tit  must  be  questioned  in  philosophT, 
Whether  the  sivht  thats  resiant  in  tne  eye 
Be  first  by  sending  out  these  radiant  streames. 
Or  els  by  takinf;  in  reflexed  beames. 

Heath's  Two  Centuries  of  Bpigrammes,  1610. 
fit  is  the  throne  of  God  (Hee's  resiant  there). 

Heyvood. 
f  Furthermore,  unfcynedly  to  assertayno  your  niaist«r- 
shipe,  in  what  petious  case  gretely  lanientublc  the 
kyuges  faithful]  sulOcctes,  the  poure  resians  in  the 
diocrs  of  saynt  David,  your  suppliaunt,  oratonrs  are 
miserably  orared  undre  the  cleneyc,  requyrcth  a  farre 
larger  processe  then  here  mav  conveniently  be  com- 

WrighVs  Mjiiattic  Letters,  p.  79. 


To  RESOLVE,  v.    To  disaoWe. 

0  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  wofold  nutt, 

Tliaa*.  and  resoive  itself  into  a  dew.  HkmL,  1  2. 

A  resolution  that  resohes  my  blood 
Into  the  icy  drops  of  Lethe's  flood. 

Toner.  /■  Gism^  O.  PL,  n.l*L 

1  oould  be  oonteak  to  ruolwe  myself  mto  tears.  - 
rid  thee  of  trouble.  luffs'*  -BmpJL,  p. » ::■ 

'    Also  to  relttx. 

To  be  RESOLV'D.  Te  be  conTinced. 
satisfied;  probably  because  convic- 
tion leads  to  decision  or  resolution. 

And  be  resoh'd 
How  Cmmx  hath  deaerr'd  to  lie  in  death. 

JmL  C^s^  Qx.  I 
Now  you're  retoWd,  sir,  it  was  nerer  the. 
5tr  J.  I  find  it  in  the  mnsick  of  my  heaii. 
This  banquet  is  an  harbinger  of  death 
To  you  and  mee,  rsso/se  yourself  it  is. 

Tis  Pity,  /x..  O.  PI.,  viii,  >2. 

Hence, 
RESOLUTION,  in  the  sense  of  conTJc- 
tion,  assurance. 

Ah,  but  the  resolution  of  thy  death. 
Made  me  to  lose  such  thought 

Rmr  Preniicfs,  O.  PL,  ri.  £?? 
f'You  give  her  resolution"  i.  e,,  resolve  her,  give  lie-* 
deteniiinate  answer.    Shirley's  Grateful  ServmtU^  u ,  L 

RESPASS.  Evidently  for  raspis,  the 
raspberry.  Minshew  has  it,  and  ren- 
ders it  in  Latin  by  "  Rubus  id«eas." 
So  also  Coles.  Dodoens  has  it  sl»3 
as  the  "framboys,  raspis^  or  hind- 
berie."  B.  vi,  cb.  5.  He  says  that 
the  fruit  is  called  "in  English  raspis^ 
and  framboys  berries."  From  raspit- 
berries  come  rasp-berries,  by  mere 
contraction. 

The  wine  of  cherries,  and  to  these 

The  cooling  breath  of  respjsses.  HerricJt,  p.  V'r 

So  in  an  old  receipt  book  called,  A 
Queen's  Delight : 

Take  a  pound  of  resoass,  a  pound  of  fine  mpar  a 
quarter  of  a  pinte  of  tne  juyce  of  respass,  kc    P.  1 4",. 

In  another  receipt,  to  make  rasberry 
cakes,  the  material  is  afterwards  called 
the  ''raspisse  stuflfe."  P.  252. 
The  usage  was  changing  when  Salmon 
compiled  his  Family  Dictionary ; 
where,  after  two  articles  on  Eos- 
berries,  follow  immediately  two  on 
Raspis,  in  the  second  of  which  he 
says,  "Take  nine  quarts  of  raspis,  or 
rasberries.^*  See  Raspis. 
fTo  RESPECT.     To  care. 

And  he  that  cares  not  for  his  sonle,  I  thinke. 
Respects  not,  if  his  country  swim  or  sinke. 

Taylor's  lForkes,'i6Sl>. 

fRESPECTS.     For  respectfulness. 

Wliich  presently  unbolted,  up  comes  one  of  Marsanh's 
companions,  clad  like  a  lord  indeed,  into  my  clumlifr, 
with  three  others  at  his  heeles,  who  by  their  resj.<c:s 
and  distance  seemed  to  be  his  servants. 

History  of  Francis,  16i5. 
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RESPECTIVE,  a.    Respectable- 

Wliat  should  it  be  that  he  respects  in  her. 
But  I  can  make  retpectise  in  myself. 

Two  Gent.  Vcr.,  i,  3. 
what  miracle  shall  I  now  undertake, 
To  win  resptctite  grace  witli  God  and  men? 

Ram  AUey,  O.  PI.,  v,  480. 

Also  respec(fa] : 

For  new  nude  honour  doth  forfret  men's  names* 
Tis  too  respective  and  too  sociable.         K.  John,  i,  1. 

That  is,  to  remember  them  is. 

The  bold  and  careless  serrant  Aill  obtains, 
The  modest  and  respective  nothing  gains. 

^K/boi*,O.Pl..iv,180. 
He  speaks  so  pretily,  so  sweet, 
Ana  with  80  good  respective  modesty. 

^».  UymenU  Tr.,  It,  S. 

Also  careful: 

Thoogh  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths. 
Yon  should  have  been  respective  and  have  kept  it. 
.....       ,  .  J^«rcA.  F««.,  V,  1. 

Alive,  m  tnnmph,  and  Mercntio  slain  I 
Away  to  heav'n,  respective  lenity. 
And  fire^y'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now. 

«.     ,  iW.  #■/»!.,  ill,  1. 

Stood  restrain'd 
Within  the  compasse  of  respective  heed. 
,^ DoM.  Civ.  Wars,  vii,  1. 

RESPECTIVELY,    adv.,    has    simUar 
senses. 

Ton  are  very  respectively  welcome,  sir. 

Tim.  AtK  iii,  1- 
Sir,  she  ever 
For  your  take  most  respectively  loved  me. 

B.  ^  Ft.  Laws  of  Candy,  iv,  last  sc. 
Meihinks  he  did  not  this  respectively  euou^h. 
B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Bevels. 

tRBSPECTIVENESS. 

So  that  hee  shall  find,  neither  a  paraphrasticall,  epito- 
mized, or  meere  verball  translation:  but  such  a 
mixed  respectiveHcsse,.  as  may  shewe,  I  indevoured 
nothing  more,  then  the  true  use,  benefit,  and  deliglit 
of  the  reader,  howsoever  mine  unexercised  stile  shall 
oome  short  of  the  sweetenesse  of  our  much  refined 
t4>ngue.         Lomatius  on  Painting,  by  Haydock^  1598. 

BESPECTLESS,  a.  Regardless ;  insen- 
sible to  reputation. 

He  that  is  so  respectlesse  in  his  courses. 


Oft  obUs  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 

B.Jons. 
0  thou  most  ingrate. 


Ev.  M.  in  H.,  1, 1. 

vr  i-uuu  uiuBV  iiigTHve, 

SesDeetlesse  flood  t  can'st  thou  here  idely  sit, 
Ana  loose  desires  to  looser  numbers  fit. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  Part  ii,  p.  104. 

tRESPECTUOUS.  Deserving  of  re- 
spect. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  marvelled,  .  .  if  they  [t. «., 
princes]  become  respectuous  and  admirable  in  the 
eyes  and  sight  of  the  common  people. 

KnoUcs,  Hist,  of  Turks,  1610. 

REST,  TO  SET  UP.  A  metaphor  from 
the  once  fashionable  and  favorite 
game  of  primero ;  meaning,  to  stand 
upon  the  cards  yon  have  in  your 
hand,  in  hopes  they  may  prove  better 
than  those  of  your  adversary.  Hence, 
to  make  up  your  mind,  to  be  deter- 
mined. It  is  fully  explained  in  an 
epigram  of  sir  J.  Harington's,  where 
Marcus,  a  foolish  gamester,  is  de- 
scribed as  standing  at  first  upon  small 
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games,  and  consequently  losing ;  but 
still  losing,  by  the  fraud  of  his  an- 
tagonists, even  when  he  grew  more 
wary. 

His  father's  death  set  him  so  high  on  flote. 
All  rests  went  up,  upon  a  sev'n  and  coat. 

•  •  »  •  • 

Then,  he  more  warily  his  rest  regards, 
And  sits  with  certainties  upon  the  cards : 
On  six  Hud  thirty  or  on  seven  and  nine. 
If  any  set  his  rest,  he  saith,  and  mine. 

Well  sith  enoountring  he  so  faire  doth  miss^ 
He  sets  not  till  he  nine  and  forty  is. 

•  »  •  •  ■'  • 

At  last,  both  eldest  and  five  and  fifty. 
He  thinketh  now  or  never  (thrive  unthrifty) 
Now  for  the  greatest  hand  he  hath  the  push. 
But  Crassus  stopt  a  club,  and  so  was  flush. 
_  ,  Bpiffr.,  B.  ii,  Ep.  99. 

It  appears  that  fifty-five,  eldest  hand, 
being  the  highest  game  in  numbers, 
was  a  most  promising  game  to  stand 
upon,  or  set  up  one^s  rest;  but  a 
flush  put  it  down : 

The  king  (Henry  VlIT)  65  eldest  hand,  sets  vp  aU 
restes,  and  discarded  flush;  Domingo  (or  Dundego, 
call  him  how  you  will)  helde  it  upon  49.  or  some  such 
nme;  when  lul  restes  were  up  and  they  had  discarded, 
tite  kingo  threw  his  55  on  the  boord  open,  with  great 
lafter,  supposingtlie  game  (as  yt  was)  in  a  manner 
sewer  [sure].  Doniingo  was,  at  his  last  card,  in- 
countered  flush,  as  the  standers-by  saw,  and  told  the 
day  after;  but  seeing  the  king  so  mery,  would  not, 
for  a  rest  at  frimero,  put  him  owt  of  tnat  plesaunt 
conceyt,  and  put  up  his  cardes  quietly,  yeeUing  it 
lost.  Sir  J.  Earington  on  Playe,  Nugm  Anliq., 

vol.  i,  p.  223,  ed.  Park, 
Prime, 
Deal  quickly,  play,  discard,  I  set  ten  shilling  and  six* 

pence. 
You  see't;— my  rest  five  and  fifty. 

AUunuuar,  O.  PL,  vli,  189. 

That  rest  particularly  referred  to 
primero  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
passafi;e : 

Whose  lavish  hand,  at  one  primero^est. 

One  mask,  one  turney,  or  one  pampering  feast. 

Spends  treasures.  Sylv.  Du  Bart.,  p.  217. 

Here  also  it  evidently  alludes  to 
gaming : 

Faith,  sir,  my  rest  is  up. 
And  what  I  now  pull  shall  no  more  afflict 
Then  if  I  play 'd  at  span-counter. 

B.  /-  n.  Mons.  Tkam.,  iv,  9. 

Tet  more  clearly  in  this : 

And  seeing  so  much  unrevenged  shame. 
Set  their  whole  rest  upon  the  after-game. 

Fansh.  Lusiad,  i,  93. 
They  fell  to  jgaming,  and  not  long  after  one  of  the 
Pistoians,  losing  his  rest,  had  not  a  farthing  left  to 
blesse  himself.         Hoby*s  Caslilio,  sign.  T  7,  8vo  ed. 

The  following  lines  also  are  meant 
particularly  to  characterise  the  games 
mentioned : 

To  checke  at  chesse,  to  heave  at  maw,  at  mackc  to 

passe  tlie  time. 
At  coses  or  at  saunt  to  sit,  or  set  their  rest  vA  prime. 
6.  Turherv.  on  Hawking,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  ix,  266. 

Nothing  can  more  fully  prove  the 
commonness  of  the  game,  than  the 
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following  allusion  to  it,  where  nothing 
of  play  was  at  all  in  question. 

'Slight.  I  bring  yon 
Ko  cheating  Clim  o'  the  Cloaehs,  or  CkribtU, 
That  look  as  big  as  >m  and  fifty  andfituk. 

B.  Jom.  Jlfkemitt,  i.  1. 

Five  and  fifty,  with  Kfiuak,  was  in- 
Yincible ;  the  holder,  therefore,  might 
well  look  biff. 

The  same  allnsion  is  evidently  in- 
tended in  these  lines : 

Each  one  in  poesibility  to  letfi. 

Great  retU  wire  up,  and  mightie  kandt  were  in. 

Mirr.  Maff.,p,  b2B. 

Hence  we  may  see  how  erroneous  was 
one  of  Mr.  Steevens's  explanations  of 
this  phrase.  I  say  one,  for  he  has 
given  the  right  in  other  places : 

This  expression  [he  says]  which  is  frequently  applied 
\n  the  md  dramatic  writers,  is  taken  fmm  the  manner 
of  firing  the  harqueboas.  This  was  so  heavy  a  gun 
that  Uie  soldiers  were  obliged  to  carry  a  supporter 
called  a  r««<,  which  they  fixed  in  the  ground,  before 
they  lereUed  to  take  aim.       0»  Bam.  and  Jul.,  iv,  6. 

It  was,  in  fact,  an  appendage  to 
every  matchlock  gun,  not  particularly 
the  harquebuBs,  because  the  soldier 
could  not  manage  his  match  without 
it.  There  was,  therefore,  such  a  rest, 
but  that  was  not  the  allusion.  It  is 
not,  even  when  a  soldier  is  the  subject 
bf  the  passage: 

On  which  resolution  the  soldier  itti  t^  kh  ntt,  and 
commonly  hamrds  the  winning  or  loosing  of  as  great 
a  thing  as  life  may  be  worth. 

Churchyard t  ChaUatge,  p.  62. 
Mjf  rest  is  vp. 
Nor  will  I  give  less. 

Chari.  I  am  no  gamester,  Eostace, 
Tet  I  can  guess  tout  resolution  stands 
To  win,  or  lose  alL  B.andFl.  Elder  Br.,  y,  1. 

Nothing  there  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  gaming  was  alone  alluded  to  in 
those  lines.  See  Prime  ro.  There  is, 
indeed,  the  phrase  of  a  rest,  at  tennis, 
by  which  they  seem  to  mean  a  match, 
or  set ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  phrase  in  question : 

Tor  wit  is  like  a  rut. 
Held  np  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 
With  tne  best  gamesters. 

BeoMm.  Letter  to  B.  Jans.,  x,  866. 

REST,  certainly  meant  also  the  support 
for  a  matchlock  gun ;  but  these  were 
not  long  enough  in  use,  nor  sufficiently 
familiar,  to  any  but  the  military,  to 
give  rise  to  a  proverbial  allusion. 

The  first  muskets  were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be 
fired  without  a  rest ;  they  had  match>locks,  and  barrels 
of  a  wide  bore,  that  carried  a  large  ball  and  charge  of 
powder.  We  of  Roger  Jscham, 

And  now  stands  he  (in  shop  hard  by)  like  ^  musket 
ou  a  rest,  to  hit  Goshawk  in  the  eye. 

Boar.  Girl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  R7. 


Change  love  to  armes,  girt  to  yoor  blades,  my  boyes, 
Tour  rests  and  muskets  take,  take  hclme  and  targe 

0.  PeeWs  FareweU,  15S9. 

The  musket  rest  is  plainly  alluded  to 
in  Ben  Jonson*s  £v.  Man  out  of  H., 
iv,  4. 

The  last  editor  thinks  the  musket 
rest  intended  in  this  passage : 

Mjr  rest  is  up,  wench,  and  I  pull  for  uat 
Will  make  me  ever  famous. 

B.  and  Ft.  Womam*s  JViae.i,*. 

The  word  pull  gives  a  colour  to  this 
interpretation,  but  I  think  it  is  equi- 
valent only  to  drawing  a  card.  It 
clearly  means  so  in  a  passage  quoted 
before : 

Faith,  sir,  mu  rest  is  up. 
And  what  [  now  pmll  dudl  no  more  ttflict  m^ 
Than  if  I  play'd  at  span-oonnter. 

So  in  oilier  passages, 
tro  RESTAURA TE.    To  restor«.    Lat. 

If  one  repulse  hath  us  onite  ruinated. 
And  fortune  never  can  be  restauratsd. 

rtrgil,  by  Viears,  163S. 

RESTFUL,  a.  An  uncommon  word; 
perhaps  it  means  no  more  than  peace- 
ful. 

I  heard  you  say — ^ts  not  my  arm  of  length. 

That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court 

As  far  as  Cnlais,  to  my  uncle's  head.      Biek.  11,  iv,  L 

fRESTORlTY.     Restoration. 

Well  said  Camilla,  let  it  goe,  I  must  impute  it  to  my 
ill  fortune,  that  where  I  looked  for  restority^  I  found 
a  consumption.         Lylie's  Buphues  and  hu  Smglmmd, 
A  lie,  well  told  to^ome,  tastes  ill  restoritie  ; 
Besides,  we  poets  lie  by  good  authoritie. 

Harington*s  Bpigrama^  16SS. 

fRESTY,  or  RUSTY.     See  Reasty. 

Lardum  rancidum.    Lard  ranc^  chansL    Bestie  or 
rustic  bacon.  Nomunelator. 

From  rusty  bacon,  and  ill  rested  eeles. 
And  from  a  madding  wit  that  runs  on  wheeles. 

WitU  Beereutums,  16U. 

fRESULTANCE.  A  thing  resulting 
from. 

Sweetest,  you  know  the  sweetest  of  things 

01  various  flowers  which  the  bees  do  compose^ 

Yet  no  particular  taste  it  brings 

Of  violet,  wood-biue,  pink,  or  rose ; 

So  love's  the  resultanee  of  aU  the  graces 

Which  flow  from  a  thousand  several  faces. 

Witts  Becreati4MS,  1654. 
For  I  confesse  that  power  which  works  in  me 
Is  but  a  weak  resuWuue  took  fVom  thee. 

BandolphU  Poems,  164S. 

RETCHLESS,  a.  Careless,  negligent : 
properly  reckless,  a  compound  of 
Reck  ;  but  very  frequently  found,  in 
old  authors,  in  this  corrupt  form. 
Minshew  gives  reckless;  and,  to  justify 
it,  subjoins  the  German  form,  ruchlose. 
In  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare  it  is 
sometimes  right,  and  sometimes  cor- 
rupted.    Here  it  is  wreak-lesse  : 

As   a  dninken   sleepe,    carelesse,  wreuHesse,  and 
fearleaae,  of  what's  pastl  present,  or  to  come. 

ifMf./brJr.,iv,8 
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So  also  in  3  Hen.  VI,  ▼,  6.  In  Corio- 
lanus : 

you  griTe  but  wreakUue  senaton.         Act  iii,  ic  1 . 

In  other  passages  it  is  right.  In 
SackviUe's  Induction  we  have  retch- 
leu: 

This  laid,  he  flung  hit  TetelU$$e  armet  abroad, 
Aud  groveling  flat  upon  the  groaod  he  lay. 

BETCHLESSNESSE,  9.    Carelessness. 

Thva,  trell  they  may  apbraid  our  ntckletnesse. 
_       ,  Dan.  Civ,  W.,  vi,  18. 

In  the  1 7th  Article  of  the  Church  the 
word  occurs,  and  is  yariously  written 
in  different  editions ;  as,  reehelesnes, 
reehlesnes,  &c. 
Drayton  has  the  adverb,  retchlesly  : 

rat  when  of  ages  past  ve  look  in  books  to  read. 
We  relekieslp  discuarge  oar  memory  of  those. 
^  ^ roUfolb^  X,  p.  860. 

A  RETIRE,  9.    A  retreat  in  war. 

And  thoa  hast  talked  of  tallies,  and  ntires. 

Of  trenches,  tents.  1  Ren,  IT,  u,  8. 

Thou  dost  miscall  retire,— 
I  do  not  fly,  but  advantaecons  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  (xids  of  multitude. 

__   _.^       ,  ..      Tro.andCre$9.,y,^ 

We  did  so  charge  that  we  did  soon  inforce 
Their  faint  retire^  which  we  did  swift  pursue. 
Until  with  open  flight  from  field  they  flew. 

Mtrr.for  Mag.,h9^. 

Also  a  place  of  retreat : 

And  unto  Calais  (to  bis  strong  re^e) 

With  speed  beUkes  him.     SmOH,  Ch.  Wan,  viL  18. 

Milton  uses  it  in  this  sense.     See 
Johnson. 
RETRATB,  or  RETRAXIT,  s.    Look, 
cast  of  countenance ;  ritratto,  Italian. 

Upon  ber  eyelids  many  graces  sat. 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows 

Working  belgardes  and  amozona  retrate. 

,,       ,  .  *«w.  F.  C, n, iii, 86. 

Also  for  portrait : 


9he  is  the  mighty  queene  of  Aery, 
Whose  fairs  rttraiii  I  in  my  shidd  do  bears. 
_  IMd.,  n,  ix,  4. 

BETRAYTE,  a.    Retired. 

Some  of  their  lodgings  so  obscure  and  retrmfU,  as 
■one  but  a  priest  or  a  devil  could  ever  have  seated  it 
out.  HarnutCt  Ded.  o/F.  Imp.,  sign.  I  3. 

RETRIEVE,  s.  An  old  sporting  term 
for  the  recovering  of  game  once 
sprung. 

We'll  have  a  flight  at  mortgage,  statute,  bond. 
And  hand,  but  we'll  bring  wax  to  the  retrieve. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  qf  N.,  iii,  1. 

See  Gentlem.  Recreation. 
REVE,  or  RE  EVE,  *.    A  hailiff,  steward, 
or  agent  in  business ;  always  written 
reve,  in  Chaucer :  gerefa,  Saxon. 

When  wilfull  princes  carelessly  despise 
To  heare  th'  oppressed  peopled  heavy  cries, 
Nor  will  correct  their  polling  theeves,  then  God 
Doth  make  those  reeee  the  reckles  prince's  rod. 

mirr.  Mag.^  p. 

He  speaks  of  the  agents  of  the  crown, 
who  in  old  times  were  accused  of 


great  extortions  and  oppressions.  The 
charge  of  Chaucer's  reve,  is  exactly 
specified : 

His  lordis  schep,  his  nete,  his  deyerie. 

His  swyn,  his  horse,  his  store,  and  his  pultrie, 

Were  holly  in  this  reves  govemyng. 

Ciw/.  r«fe*,  1.  598. 

It  IS  well  known  that  a  M^rn/is  a 
sAire-reve,  that  is,  a  steward  or  agent 
for  a  shire. 
fREVELL-COYLE.  A  boisterous  revel. 

The  nine  and  forty  wenches,  water  filling 
In  tubs  unbuttoned,  which  was  ever  spilling, 
Th^  all  had  leave  to  leave  their  endlcsse  tojles. 
To  dance,  sing,  sport,  and  to  keepe  reveU-em/le*. 

*    ^     .-M.-xxi.    ,   ^       .  Taylor's  Wwkes.ieSXi. 

And  whu'st  the  fkthers  bones  a  rotting  lye. 
His  Sonne  his  cnrsed  wealth  accurst  lets  flye. 
In  whores,  drinke,  gaming,  and  in  reveU-coyle, 
The  whil'st  his  bthers  soule  in  flames  doth  broyle. 

Ibid. 

fREVEL-ROUT.    Was  used  in  a  similar 
sense. 

There  is  a  strange  thing  like  a  gentlewoman, 
Like  mistress  Dorothy  (I  think  the  fiend). 
Crept  into  the  nunnery,  we  know  not  which  way. 

Play  o/Moneieur  Tkomat,  p.  465. 
•11  bi^  '  ..         »y 


Plays  reveUrout  among  us. 

Pli 
Ly,  that  we  will,  we'll 
Reply'd  the  revrl-rout  ; 


Ay.  that  we  will,  we'll  break  your  spell. 


We'll  leach  you  for  to  fix  a  bell 
On  any  woman's  snout. 

The  Fry  or  and  the  Boy,  Second  Part 

REVENGEMENT,  for  revenge. 

-  That  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood, 
He'U  breed  revengematt,  and  a  scourge  for  me. 

1  Hen.  ir,  iii,  8. 
And  with  her  sa'ord  revengement  she  intends. 

Har.  Arioeto,  zxxvi,  SS. 
Both  in  remembrance  of  his  friends  late  harme. 
And  in  reeengemenl  of  his  own  despi^t. 
_  Spent.  F.  Q.,  IV,  iv,  86. 

To  REVERB,  for  reverberate. 

Nor  are  those  empty-hearted  wbose  low  sound 
Beverhs  no  hollowness.  K.  Lear,  i,  1. 

This  contraction  of  the  word  is  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  Shakespeare, 
nor  can  I  disprove  it. 
REVERBERATE,  a.,  for  reverberating, 
or  echoing. 

Halloo  thy  name  to  Uie  reverberate  hills. 

_  2W*(r.JV^,i,6. 

Which  skin  Pythagoras 
Knt  taoght  to  men  by  a  r«Mr»mi/«  glass. 

S.  Jane.  Matguee. 

fTo  REVEST.  To  clothe  oneself  again. 

Awaked  all,  shall  rise,  and  all  revest 

Tlie  flesb  and  bones  that  ihej  at  first  poesest. 

Iht  Bartat. 

TbREVIE.   To  vie  again.    See  to  Vie. 

titemm  angere  sponsionem,  Lod.  Yiv.  To  revye. 

NoMvnelator. 
tThy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  vy'st; 
If  seen,  and  then  revy'd,  deny'st ; 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st;  false  world,  thou 

ly'st.  Qwrles's  Bmblems. 

tTme  rest  consists  not  in  the  oft  revying 

Of  worldly  dross.  Ibid. 

REVOKEMENT,    *.,    for     revocation. 
Perhaps  peculiar  to  Shakespeare  in 
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Henry  VIII^  i,  2,  but  not  requiring 
explanation. 
REVOLT  OF  MINE  (or  rather  MIEN). 
Change  of  countenance. 

I  will  poueM  him  with  yellow'DeM.  for  the  rtrolt  of 
miKf  ii  dangeroas.  Merry  W.  J#'.,  i,  S. 

**That  revolt  of  mien"  would  cer- 
tainly be  better,  and  it  was  probably 
80  written ;  for  the  meaning  clearly 
is,  that  ''the  change  of  the  com- 
plexion to  yellowness,  through  jea- 
lousy, is  a  dangerous  a£fair."  See 
Malone's  Note,  ed.  1821. 
REW,  *.,  for  row.  Mr.  Todd  has 
shown  that  rew  is  the  original  word, 
and  not  an  arbitrary  or  poetical 
change  of  row;  being  so  used  by 
Chaucer,  and  the  best  old  authors. 
Besides,  the  Saxon  word  is  r€ewa. 

And  erery  sort  is  in  a  toiidry  bed 

Set  by  itoielfe,  and  ranckt  in  comely  rew. 

Spm*.  F.  (g.,  lU,  Ti,  86. 
'Oainst  him  the  second  Azzo  slood  in  rtw. 
With  Berengarius  who  did  lonir  debate. 

Fairf,  Ta$90,  xvii,  75. 
fHaring  with  a  sponee  wiped  out  the  rfirf«  of  the 
letters,  and  left  the  subscription  ouelv  untouched,  he 
whteth  above  it  another  text  farre  different  firom  the 
true  and  original!  copie. 

HollantPM  Jmmiamtu  MarceUinnt,  1(M)9. 
iBnt  seeing  a  number  lying  dead  in  rewet  sJl  the 
way  before  them.  '  Ibid. 

To  repaire  three  skonees  or  forts,  situate  directlv  in 
a  r€w  upon  the  banke  of  the  river  Mosa.  Ibid, 

A  rew  m  hay,  strign ;  also  striffa  is  a  rew  or  a  ridge. 
WithtUs'  Dicliomarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  90. 

REW,  r.     See  Rue. 
fREWEY,  a.     In  ridges  ? 

From  whence  come  these  inconTenienoea,  tint  the 
cloth  which  is  made  of  such  disproportioned  stuffe, 
doth  render  it  uneven,  cockly,  pursey,  and  revry; 
and  howsoever  the  art  of  the  cloth  worker  doth  in 
some  measure  cover  these  faults,  ^et  that  cloth  con- 
taines  deceptions  and  abuses,  which  will  easily  be 
found  in  wearing.  Golden  fleece,  lt57. 

BEX,  TO  PLAY.  To  handle  roughly, 
to  overthrow  completely;  from  rex, 
Latin,  alluding  to  the  irresistible 
power  of  a  king. 

As  thoee  that  in  their  porter*!  strength  repoied  all 

their  trust ; 
With  these  did  Hercules  pUp  res,  and  leaving  Dis  for 

dead, 
Kot  one  escapes  bis  deadly  hand,  that  dares  to  shew 

his  head.  Wamer^e  Alb.,  B.  I,  ch.  vi,  p.  23. 

With  fire  and  sword  he  overcomes  and  breaks ; 
In  Beadala  shall  his  blade  play  rex. 

FoHsh.  Ltuiad.,  x,  66. 
Then  plaiet  he  res;  tears,  kils,  and  all  consumes. 
And  soon  again  his  savage  kinde  assumes. 

Syh.  Du  Bartat,  p.  S04. 

Thinke  it  to  be  the  greatest  indignity  to  the  qneene 

that  may  be,  to  suffer  such  a  caytiffe  to  play  such  rex. 

Spent.  View  oflrel.,  p.  4M,  Todd. 

fREYNALD.  For  Renard  (the  fox). 
See  Renaldkie. 

And  yet  plaving  the  Reynold,  he  will  hlmse)fiB  faine 
to  goe  by  it,  setting  me  in  the  steepe  way,  which 


cannot  be  plainely  discerned  bnt  at 
when  he  with  niynes  in  tbe  necke,  kcepee  alwtses 
the  lower,  1  looking  about  me,  and  peroeiriBg.  thax 
in  truth  he  avoides  all  that  which  with  nalccd  words 
bee  perswaded  me  uuto. 

Paasenger  afBetntmmto,  1611 

REZ*D.-    See  Reezed. 
RHEUMATIC.      Used  for  choleric,  or 
splenetic. 

You  two  never  meet  but  you  fall  to  aome  diseord : 

Sou  are  both,  in  good  troth,  as  rktuwtmiie  as  tvo 
ry  toasts.  S  He^  FT.  ii.  *. 

A**  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle  [sti^matTir" 
women ;  but  then  he  «*as  rkemmatie,  and  talk«-d  id. 
the  whore  o(  Babylon.  Hen.  V,  xi,  S. 

Both  these,  from  the  character  of  the 
speakers,  might  be  considered  as 
intended  blunders,  or  slip-slops  ;  but 
Ben  Jonson  uses  rheumy  for  spleen, 
or  choler : 

Why  1  have  my  mmtt  and  can  be  angry. 

Ew-Mamim  Bwmo^. 

RIIIME  ROYAL.  This  is  the  name 
assigned  by  G.  Gascoigne  to  the 
stanza  consisting  of  seven  lines  of 
ten-syllable  verse,  rhyming  according 
to  certain  rules,  which  he  thus  gives: 

Bytkme  royall  is  s  verse  of  tenne  syllables,  and  tnue 
such  verses  make  a  staJFe,  whereof  the  first  and  thirde 
lines  do  aunswrr  (acrosse)  in  Uke  terminaU<ms  and 
rime,  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  do  likewise  answers 
eche  other  in  terminations,  and  the  two  last  ds 
combine  and  shut  up  the  sentence:  this  hath  beene 
called  ritknu  royall,  and  surely  it  is  a  royaU  kiode  of 
Terse,  lenriug  best  for  nave  discourses. 

Certatne  Notes  of  InMtmetiom,  V  I  k 

An  example  of  this  may  be  fitly  given 
from  his  own  writings.  The  poem 
called  Dulce  Bellum  Inezpertis,  is  in 
this  measure,  and  begins  thus : 

Tb  write  of  warre,  and  wot  not  what  it  is. 
Nor  ever  yet  could  march  where  war  was  madc^ 

May  well  be  thought  a  worke  begonne  amis, 
A  rash  attempt  in  woorthlease  verse  to  wade. 
To  tell  the  triall,  knowing  not  the  trade : 

Tet  such  a  vaine  even  nowe  doth  feede  my  rnnae. 

That  in  this  theame  1  must  aome  labcur  use. 

In  this  measure  the  chief  part  of  the 
Mirror  for  Magistrates  is  written  ;  as 
Sackville's  Induction,  and  many  other 
parts. 
RHODOSTAUROTIC.  Rosycrucian ; 
a  literal  translation  of  that  word  into 
Greek,  from  pohov  and  eravpos. 

Outu— 
The  good  old  hermit  that  a-as  said  to  dweQ 
Here  in  the  forest  without  trees,  that  built 
Tbe  castle  in  the  air,  where  all  the  brethroi 
Bhodotlaurotie  live.      B.  Jons,  Ma^ns  qflbrL  IxUs, 

I  had  given  Jonson  credit  for  invent- 
ing the  word,  but  I  learn  from  Mr. 
Gifford*s  interesting  note>  that  Gabr. 
Naud^,  or  Naudseus,  had  quoted  a 
work,  entitled  "Speculum  sophisti- 
cum   Rhodo^tauroHeum.**       A   cele- 
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brated  Rosycrucian,  oamed  Julian  de 
Campis,  is  here  also  introduced. 
RIBAUDROUS,  or  RIBAUDRED. 
Obscene,  filthy.  Ribaldrous,  Coles. 
Ribauderie,  old  French.  Ribaudrie 
was  also  used  in  English. 

A  ribttudnms  and  filthie  ton^e,  o§  ineeshtm,  obscse- 
Bum,  ioipttrum,  et  impudicnm.  BareVs  Alvearie. 

You  ribaudred  nag  of  Egypt, 
Whom  leproay  o'ertake.  Ant.  ^  CUop.y  iii,  8. 

Here  the  modern  editors  of  Shake- 
speare ha?e  substituted  ribald,  but 
without  authority.  The  meaning  is 
nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same. 
fRIBBLE-RABBLE.  Silly  or  indecent 
talk. 

A  ribble-rahbie  of  gossipi.  Taylor's  Vorkes,  16S0. 
I  CTj  God  mercy  (quotn  the  woman  with  much  dis* 
dain  in  her  countenance)  if  thou  gratest  my  eares 
any  more  with  thy  ribblt-rabbU  discourse  of  handlins 
■tones  and  toolea.  History  ofFrandoHt  165o. 

Old  friend,  said  I,  to  tell  you  truth, 
I  bare  not  heard  fsam  block-head's  mouth 
Such  wortldesa  cant,  such  senseless  blunders. 
Such  frothy  quibbles  and  cunnundcrs. 
Such  wicked  stuff,  such  poys'nous  babble. 
Such  uncouth,  wretched  rutbU  rabbis. 

Hudibras  Rcdivivus,  1706. 

fRIBBLE-ROW.  A  burlesque  name 
for  an  inventory. 

This  witch  a  ribbU-row  rehearses, 
Of  scurvy  names  in  scurvy  verses. 

CotUm*s  Worhs. 

BIBIBE.  A  Chaucerian  word,  put  by 
him  and  others  for  an  old  bawd  ;  but 
meaning  originally  a  rebeck.  Why 
the  name  was  so  applied,  does  not 
appear. 

Or  some  good  ribihs  about  Kentish  Town 
Or  Hogsoen,  you  would  hang  now  for  a  witch. 

B.  J<ms„  Dct,  is  an  Ass,  i,  1. 
There  came  an  olde  rybibs. 
She  halted  of  a  kybe.  StOtoH,  L 1. 

See  Rebeck. 
fTo  RIB-ROAST.    To  beat. 

Tom,  take  thou  a  cndeell  and  rib-roost  him. 
Let  me  alone,  quoth  Tom,  I  will  be-zhost  him. 

RowlaiuPs  Niahl-Ravm,  1620. 
But  much  I  Bcome  mv  fingers  should  be  foule 
With  beating  such  a  durtv  dunehill-o«'le. 
But  I'll  rib-roast  thee  ana  bum4iast  thee  still 
With  my  enraged  muse,  and  aoirry  quill. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

To  RICH,  V.     To  enrich. 

Of  all  these  bounds,  ev'n  from  this  line  to  this. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  chamjHiigns  rieh'd. 

K.  Lear,  i,  1. 

To  riteh  his  country,  let  his  words  lyke  flowing  water 

fall.  T.  Drant's  Horace. 

fRICKET-BODY.     A  rickety  body. 

Both  may  be  good ;  but  when  heads  swell,  men  say, 
The  rest  of  the  poor  members  pine  away. 
Like  rickef-bodies,  upwards  over-grown, 
Which  is  no  wholsome  constitution. 

Wilson's  James  1, 1653. 

To  RID,  V.     To  despatch,  to  get  rid  of. 

We,  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  fleM, 
Will  hither  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way. 

S  Uen.  VI,  V.  3. 


To  destroy : 

But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child. 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off. 
As,  deathsmen,  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince. 

Ibid.,  V,  6. 

t^o  RIDDLE.     To  make  out. 

What,  do  you  riddle  me  ?    Is  she  contracted. 
And  can  1  by  your  counsel!  attaiue  my  wishes  P 

CarUU's  Deserving  Favorite,  1629. 

fRIDER.  A  Dutch  coin,  impressed, 
with  the  figure  of  a  man  on  horses- 
back,  and  worth  about  twenty-seven 
English  shillings. 

His  mouldy  money  I    Half  a  dozen  riders. 
That  cannot  sit,  but  stampt  fast  to  their  saddles. 

Beaum.  and  Ft. 

fRIDGE-BONE.     The  back-bone. 

Os  sacrum. .  . .  The  great  bone  whereupon  the  ridge 
bone  resteth.  Nomenclator. 

RIDING.RHYMES.  Couplet  rhymes, 
in  opposition  to  such  as  are  alternate, 
or  mixed  in  any  way. 

Faire  Leda  reads  our  poetry  sometimes, 
But  saith  she  cannot  like  our  riding-rhinusi 
Afllrming  that  the  cadens  falleth  sweeter. 
When  as  the  verse  is  plac'd  between  the  meeter» 

Har.  Bpigr.,  iii,  44w 
His  [Chaucer's]  meetre  heroical  of  Troilus  and 
Cressid  is  very  grave  and  stately,  keeping  up  the 
staffe  of  seven,  and  the  verse  of  ten :  liis  other  verses 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  be  but  riding  ryme. 

Pultenham,  i,  31,  p.  50, 
I  had  forgotten  a  notable  kindeof  ryme,  called  ryding 
rime,  and  that  is  saehe  as  our  mavster  and  rather 
Chaucer  used  in  his  Canterburie  Tales,  and  in  divers 
other  delectable  and  light  enterprises. 

Q.  Gaseoyne's  Certaine  Notes  of  Instruct.,  p.  18. 

He  adds  afterwards,  ''this  riding 
rime  serveth  most  aptly  to  write  a 
merie  tale.**  Ibid, 
RIDING-ROD.  A  riding  stick;  three 
times  used  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Noble  Gentleman,  act  ii,  1 . 

And  have  such  pleasant  walks  into  the  woods 
A  morning,  and  then  bring  home  ri^ng  rods. 
And  walking  staves. 

Who  ?  he  that  walks  in  grey,  whisking  his  riding-roi, 

RIFE,  a.  Common,  prevalent;  in 
Saxon  ryfe. 

It  is  a  thing  so  rife, 
A  stale  jest  now,  to  lie  with  another  man's  wife. 

iV«n«;CiM/.,0.  PL,i,26L 
He  could  not  choose  but  greatly  wonder  and  marvel 
how  and  by  what  evil  luck  it  should  so  come  to  pass, 
that  thieves  nevertheless  were  in  every  place  so  rife 
and  so  rank.  More's  Utopia,  ^  B.  Boiins<m, 

Dibdin's  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  49. 

Mr.  Dibdin's  explanation  here  is  very 
erroneous.  He  says,  **  Sanguinary; 
from  the  Saxon  to  thrust,  or  stab." 
In  his  Supplemental  Notes,  vol.  ii, 
p.  306,  he  says  that  it  also  means 
*'  common,  prevalent,  abounding." 
The  truth  is,  that  it  always  means  so, 
and  never  sanguinary. 
Milton  uses  it,  but  it  is  surely  now 
obsolete : 
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Tlittt  froonded  ntxim, 
80  rift,  and  oelebntod  ia  the  mmtht 
or  wiaett  meo.  Smuom,  ▼.  866. 

In  Comus,  for  dear  imd  mRnifest : 

Whence  even  now  the  tnnalt  of  loud  mirth 
Wm  rj/y,  ud  pwfecti  in  my  liiteuiiif  eu. 

T.  90St 

Also  for  ready,  easy : 

Hath  atatoet  Inde  ought  better  than  hit  ownel 
llten  atmoat  Inde  ia  neare,  and  rifg  to  gone  [go  tol 

i&f»&i.,  ii,l. 

RIFELY,  adv.    Commonly. 

The  palme  doth  rifilf  riaa  in  Juy  field. 

fRIFLING.    A  ^ame  with  dice. 

Pins  de  pointa.  A  nfitMa,  or  a  kind  of  same  wherein 
he  that  id  easting  doth  throw  moat  on  the  dyoe,  takea 
up  all  the  monje  that  ia  hiyd  downe.     NammcUUor. 

RIO,  «.     A  prostitute. 

Immodeat  r^,  I  Orid'a  connael  uade. 

_  WkeUt«m^9  Ctutle  cfDeSfkt. 

Nay.  fjr  on  thee,  thon  nmpe,  thoa  ly^,  with  al  that 


take  thy  part  ^aiM.  Aif  J.;  O.  PI.,  ii,  4S. 

Or  wanton  rt^^,  or  letchcr  diaaolate. 

RIGGISH,  a.,  from  rip.    Having  the 
iaclinations  of  a  bad  woman.      So 
used  by  Shakespeare  and  others. 
Hence  wanton*  immodest: 

Forvileatthinfta 
Beeoma  themaatvca  in  her ;  that  the  holy  prieita 
Bleaa  har  when  ahe  ia  riggith.       Ant,  f  CUop.,  ii,  9. 

RIGHT,  TO  DO.    To  pledge  a  person 
in  a  toast ;  /aire  raison,  French. 

Why  now  you  have  doiu  me  right.       8  Ee».  /F,  t,  8. 

Falstaff,  to    Silence,  who  drioks  a 
bumper. 

Theae  glaaaea  contain  nothing;  do  wu  right 

Am  e'er  you  hope  for  liberty.        Mass.  Bondm.,  ii,  8. 

Sighing  haa  made  me  aomething  ahwt-winded, 

I'll  pledge  ye  at  twice. 

Tu  well  dona,  do  ms  right. 

.  Wid.  TVorr,  O.  PL,  fi,  199. 

The  expression  was  very  common. 
See  also  under  Do. 
fRIGHT  SIDB.  To  rise  on  the  right 
side  is  accounted  lucky;  see  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Women  Pleased, 
end  of  act  i.  So,  in  the  old  play  of 
What  you  will :  •*  You  rise  on  your 
right  side  to-day,  marry."  MargtoiCs 
Works,  8vo,  1633,  signat.  R  b.  And 
again,  in  the  Dumb  Knight,  by  Lewis 
Machin,  4to,  1633,  act  iv,  sc.  1, 
Alpbonso  says : 

Sure  I  aaid  my  p'reyera,  ris*d  on  my  right  side, 
Wasli'd  hands  and  ryes,  put  on  my  girdle  laat: 
Sure  I  met  no  apiea-fiooted  baker, 
ho  hare  did  cross  me,  nor  no  bearded  witch, 
Nor  other  ominous  sign. 

C.  Wliat  doth  shee  keepe  house  alreadie  P 

D.  Alreadie. 

6'.  0  good  Gk)d :  tM  rose  on  the  right  side  Uy-daj. 
_  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

RIGMAROLE.    See  Ragman's  eoll. 
RIGOL,  s,    A  circle;    from    the  old 
Italian  rigolo^  a  small  wheel. 


Thiaianalen, 
That  from  thia  golden  rigol  hath  divoicV 
80  many  EagUdi  kinsa.  9  Bm. iF.iv.4 

▲bout  Uie  mourning  and  eongealed  &ee^ 
Of  that  black  biood  a  watry  ngml  goea. 

Si.  JK^  ^Imes;  MaL  SnnL,  i,  GSa 

It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  this 
word,  so  fairly  originated,  has  not 
been  found  in  any  other  authar. 
Ringoll,  in  the  same  sense,  has  been 
quoted  from  Nash's  Lenten  StuflFe, 
but  that  might  be  formed  from  rimg. 
RILLET,  «.  Diminntive  of  riU,  a  small 
stream. 

The  water  whldi  in  cne  pool  hath  ahMia^ 
la  Mt  ao  aweat  as  ritf^te  ever  gliding. 

Brownt,  Brit.  FeisL,  fi.  p.  10L 
But  while  th*  indnatrioua  mnae  thus  laboom  to  icbu 
Thoaa  f%Utt9  that  attend  nrond  Tteer  and  Imt  atoxr. 

brmft,  FoigfoU^  B.  i.  p.  66S. 
fnnciaco 
And  Fernando  are  two  rilUis  from  one  apriar. 

SkirUfs  Brothers,  act  i,  n.  11. 

This  word  haa  lately  been  reTived  in 
poetical  use. 
RIM,  or  RTM.  The  peritoneam,  or 
membrane  inclosing  the  intestines. 
"  The  membrane  of  the  belly."  Wil- 
kins.  Real  Char.  Alph.  Index. 

Omnia  hmc  drcumtensa  peiitoano— «U  thfna  ■■nmT 

round  about,  with  the  rim  of  the  belly. 

Commtmii  Jtmns  TrUinguis,  c^i.  zxiiC  §  SS0^ed.llG9L 

For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat. 

In  dropa  of  crimaou  blood.  An.  F,  ir,  4L 

The  original  reading  is  rymme,  which 
Capell,  judging  from  the  main  object 
of  the  speaker,  boldly  pronounced  to 
signify  money ;  others  have  wished 
to  read  ryno,  but  that  term  ia  pro- 
bably not  of  such  antiquity :  SAid  the 
conjecture  supposes  the  original  word 
to  be  printea  rym,  which  it  is  not. 
Pistol,  with  a  very  vague  notion  of 
the  anatomical  meaning  of  rymme, 
seems  to  use  it  in  a  general  way  for 
any  part  of  the  intestines ;  his  object 
being  to  terrify  his  prisoner. 

The  slender  rimma  too  weak  to  part 

The  boyling  liver  from  the  heart.  Gorg^o  Lmcmm. 

In  the  latter  passage  it  seems  more 
like  the  diaphragm,  as  Mr.  Steeveua 
interprets  it,  but  it  is  not  properly  so. 
tRIM-RAM-RUFP. 

1*11  now  set  my  countenance,  and  to  her  in  prooe;  it 
may  be  thia  nm  ram  ra^is  too  rode  an  eneounier.* 

PeeU^s  Old  Wnes  2Vi/r,  i$95. 

fRIMBLE-RAMBLE.     Nonsensical. 

Now  aa  the  company  was  numerona,  and  emy  one 
had  the  liberty  to  use  his  freedom,  aoit  were  wiikia 
the  limits  of  decency  and  descretion,  hence  it  was  that 
the  greateat  part  of  the  taak  waa  only  rimMe  rmmUo 
discourse.  The  Pagm  Prince,  1680L 

fRINE.    The  same  as  Rm  above. 
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PeritoDRnm Tbe  innerrtM  of  the  belly,  which  is 

Joyned  to  the  cawU,  and  wherewith  all  the  entreiles 
are  covered.  Nomenelator. 

The  thin  ritu  like  a  tkln  that  riseth  on  the  uppermost 
part  of  hotte  milke^  or  other  liquors  when  thev 
thicken.  IHa. 

RING,  in  marriage.  At  present  the 
ring  is  given  to  the  woman  only,  bat 
the  following  passage  seems  to  imply 
a  mutual  interchange  of  rings  on  that 
occasion. 

A  coutmct  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joindure  of  yonr  hands. 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
StrtfUfcthened  by  interckan^emeutofyourrinfft. 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact, 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  as  Mr.  Stee- 
pens has  asserted,  that  this  appears 
in  our  ancient  marriage  ceremony. 
"No  such  thing  has  been  found  by  our 
most  diligent  inquirers;  nor  any 
confirmation  of  it,  beyond  an  ex- 
pression in  a  book  of  heraldry,  no 
older  than  1725,  of  "the  rin^s  mar- 
ried people  gave  one  another,^*  which 
might  be  mere  carelessness  of  writing. 
But  in  France  such  was  once  the  cus- 
tom : "  Dans  le  diocese  de  Bourdeaux, 
on  donnoit,  com  me  en  Orient,  au 
futur  epoux  et  k  la  future  Spouse, 
chacun  un  annean  en  les  epousant ;" 
and  the  Bituel  de  Bourdeaux  is  cited 
to  support  it.  Traiti  des  Superstitions, 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Ant.,  4t09  ii,  29, 
note. 
BING,  CRACK'D  IN,  or  WITHIN 
THE.  Flawed  in  such  a  manner  at 
the  circumference,  as  to  diminish  or 
destroy  its  value ;  applied  to  money, 
and  to  ordnance. 

Pray  Ood  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  nncurreut  ^Id, 
be  not  eroded  trithin  the  ting.  Uaml.,  li,  2. 

Light  gold,  and  erad^d  within  therina. 

'  B.  Jims.  Magn.  Lady. 

Metaphorically  applied  to  females  who 
have  lost  their  virtue  : 

Come  to  be  married  to  my  lady's  woman. 

After  she's  cra^k'd  in  the  ring.        B.  and  Fl.  Captain. 

In  a  passage  of  the  Gesta  Grayorum 
(p.  54)  it  is  applied  to  ordnance  : 

His  highness'  master  of  the  ordnance  claimes  to  have 
all  peeces  gul'd  in  tlie  iouch-hole  or  broken  within 
the  ringe.  Frogr.ofSlin.,  vol.  ii. 

And  Howell  explains  the  ring  of  a 
cannon  to  be  the  part  that  encircles 
the  mouth :  "L'embraaeureantourde 
la  bouche."  Foeab.,  §  xliv,  5  pag. 
A  crack  there  would  certainly  render 
it  unserviceable. 


fRING-FALLER.  A  person  who 
dropped  fictitious  rings,  for  the  pnr- 
poseof  selling  the  ''half  part,'*  suppos- 
ing a  person  found  it  who  considered 
it  of  value.  He  is  described  in  the 
Fraternitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 

RING-MAN,  s.  The  third  finger,  which 
is  the  ring-finger  of  the  hand. 

When  a  man  shooteth,  the  might  of  his  shoote  lyeth 
on  the  foremost  finger,  and  on  the  rina-numj  for  tli# 
middle,  which  is  the  longest,  like  a  lubber  starteth 
back.  Asch.  Tox.,  p.  137. 

Though  I  have  not  found  this  ex- 
pression elsewhere,  it  seems  that  it 
must  have  been  common,  at  least 
among  archers,  by  the  familiar  man- 
ner in  which  Ascham  introduces  it. 
Sir  Tho.  Brown  has  a  whole  chapter 
on  this  finger  of  the  left  hand,  which 
he  thus  begins : 

An  opinion  there  is  which  magnifies  the  fbnrth  fln^ 
of  the  left  liand,  presuming  therein  a  cordud  rekUump 
that  a  particular  vessel,  nerve,  or  artery,  is  conferred 
thereto  from  the  heart,  and  therefore  that  especially 
hath  the  honour  to  bear  our  rings.  Which  not  only 
the  ChristiMUS  practise  in  nuptial  contracts,  but 
observed  by  heathens,  as  Alexander  ab  Alexandra, 
&c.,  &c.,  have  delivered.  Pteudodoxia,  lY,  iv. 

He,  however,  contests  the  fact  of 
such  communication  with  the  heart, 
by  anatomical  discussion ;  and  gives, 
from  Macrobius,  a  much  better  reason 
for  the  choice  of  this  finger,  on  either 
hand. 
fRIOTIZE  «.  Living  in  a  riotous  man- 
ner. 

There  helplesse  to  bew&ile  in  wofnil  wise 
His  lavish  will  and  wanton  riotite. 

Niecol*  Beggars  Afs^  c.  1607. 

The  nprore  flowes  apace,  clamors  arise 
,     From  all  parts  of  the  fort :  to  the  kinges  eare 
They  come  at  last,  who  with  the  waraers  cryes 
Astonisht,  to  the  tumult  preaseth  ueere, 
TliiukiDg  t'appease  the  broyle  and  riotyu. 

Haywood's  Troia  BritanicM,  1609. 

fRIP.     A  sort  of  basket. 

Yet  must  you  have  a  little  rip  beside 
Of  willow  twigs,  the  finest  you  can  wish. 

Lauson's  Secrets  of  Angling,  1653. 

RIPE,  a.  In  a  state  ready  for  any  par- 
ticular act ;  as  reeling-ripe^  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  fit  for  reeling. 

Trinculo  is  reeling-ripe.  Temp.,  t,  1 . 

Crying-ripe,  ready  to  burst  into 
tears : 

My  son  Petruehio,  he's  like  little  ehildren 
That  lose  their  baubles,  crying-ripe. 

B.  and  Fl.  W&nuaCs  Prize,  ii,  1. 
tThe  foole  ...  in  an  envious  spleene  smarting-ripe 
runes  after  him.  Armin's  Nest  C(f  Ninnies,  I6w 

To  Ul?E,  V.     To  ripen.      Both  were 
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indiftcriminately  employed  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare. 

And  10,  from  noor  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  rip*. 
And  then,  from  hoar  to  hoar,  we  rot  and  rot. 

J4  you  I.  it,  ii,  7. 
Hut  yon  green  boy  shall  ha?e  no  frail  to  ripe 
The  bloooi  that  promiseth  a  mishtj  frnit. 

Xuy  Jok»,  u,  8. 

So  Donne: 

Tin  death  w  lay 
To  ripe  and  meDow  there,  we're  itabbom  day. 

Cited  hy  Johnson. 
BIPPAR,  or  RIPIER ;  from  ripa,  Latin. 
A  person  who  brings  fish  from  the 
coast  to  sell  in  the  interior.  Mituk. 
Cowell,  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  though 
he  calls  them  riparii,  derives  the  name, 
*'  hJUeella  qud  in  devehendis  piseibui 
utuntur,  in  English  a  ripp.  *  The 
other  etymology  seems  preferable. 
He  and  others  quote  Camden  for  the 
word. 

I  can  lend  yon  epeedier  adTertiaement  of  her  con- 
■tancy,  by  the  next  ripier  that  rides  that  way  with 
naekrel,  Wld.  T«mr»,  O.  PL,  vi,  167. 

8hiTe  flattery  QSkt  a  ripj^ei'a  legs  rowl'd  an 
In  boots  of  hay-ropes).  Ckapm.  Bu$ey  JrAmb.,  £  S. 
flath  beene  (as  1  saide)  a  market>place,  especially  for 
oome,  and  since  for  all  kinde  of  victuals — ^et  it 
appeareth  of  record,  that  in  the  ycre  1&3S,  the  rtppart 
of  Rie,  and  other  pUces,  soldo  their  fresh  fish  in 
Leaden  Hall  market.  St'me*M  Lond.,  1599,  p.  147. 
Where  now  you're  fain 
To  hire  a  nxper*'  Cripier*8]  mare. 

B.  and  PI.  Noble  Oent.,  ▼,  1. 

Hence,  perhaps,  the  familiar  term  of 
a  rip,  for  a  bad  horse ;  such  as  ripiers 
used.  Rip  is  still  provincial,  for  a 
kind  of  basket  to  confine  a  hen. 

-^Indostrioas  fishermen,  who  take  great  quantities  of 
flsh,  which  is  every  week  bought  up  and  conveved 
away  to  London  by  the  rippers,  as  ihey  are  called, 
or  taken  in  by  smacks  whicn  come  hither  for  such 
lading.  Browu^s  TraveU  oter  England. 

BIPPON  SPURS.    These  were,  in  old 
times,  very  famous. 

Why  there's  an  angel,  if  my  epure 
Be  not  right  lUpfon.  B.  Jone.  Staple  ofN.,  \,  S. 

Whip  me  with  wire,  headed  with  rowels  of 
8haji»  Rippon  spure.        The  WiU,  O.  PL,  viii,  p.  601. 

Ray  has  a  local  proverb, 

As  true  steel  as  Rippon  rowels ; 

With  this  note  subjoined  :  *'  It  is  said 
of  trusty  persons,  men  of  metal, 
faithful  in  their  employments.  Rip- 
pon in  this  county  is  a  town  famous 
for  the  best  9purM  of  England,  whose 
rowels  may  be  enforced  to  strike 
through  a  shilling,  and  will  break 
sooner  than  bow."  p.  263.  Fuller 
has  the  same  saying  and  explanation. 
A  modern  account  of  Rippon  says, 
that  "when  James  I  went  there  in 
161 7>  he  was  presented  by  the  cor- 


poration with  a  gilt  bow,  and  a  pair 
o( spurs;  the  latter  article  cost  5/.'* 
It  is  said  also,  that  this  manafactare 
is  now  neglected  tliere. 
RISSE,  part.  Used  by  Ben  Jonson 
for  risen.  In  his  Poetaster,  Bbtj 
having  risen  from  beneath  the  atage, 
is  made  to  say. 

For  I  am  riue  here  with  a  eovetoas  hope 

To  blast  your  pleasures,  and  destroy  your  sports.  _ 

/nflTrflff/tfWt_ 

Here  again : 

WTien  you  have  penetrated  bills  like  air, 
Dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  like  tend, 
And  ri$$e  again  like  cork.      Masq.  ofFMnmaie  IsUm. 

The  folio  has  riss\  Whalley  printed 
it  rise,  which,  with  the  t  short,  would 
be  consistent  with  Jonaon's  ralea; 
for  he  thus  declines  to  rise : 

JVei  Bf  se. 

Poet.  Ri's,  rTse,  rose. 

Part.  past.  Bi's,  rf  se,  or  risen. 

Bngl.  ffmuM.,  A.  xjz. 

Where  it  is  evident  that  by  the  grave 
accent  he  meant  to  mark  the  t  long, 
as  in  the  present  tense,  by  the  acute 
the  t  short ;  whence  it  might  also  be 
written  riss. 
RIST,  also  for  risen. 

Where  Bother  from  her  rist 
Ibber  and  Crawley  hath. 

Drayt.  PotgoU.,  zxri,  p.  117& 

RIVAGE,  s.     Shore,  or  border. 

O  do  bat  think 
Ton  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  th' inconstant  biUows  dancing. 

Hen.  V,  iH.  Oml 


▲  city  of  Phoenicia,  standing  on  the  HvageuX  the  i 

KnoUet^s  Hist,  ef  Turks,  U  £. 
The  which  Pactolns,  with  his  waters  there. 
Throws  forth  npon  the  rieage  round  about  him  ncre. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  vi.  90. 

RIVAL,  s.  An  associate,  one  who  par- 
takes the  same  office,  from  the  ori- 
ginal sense  of  rivalis.     See  Todd. 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 

The  rivals  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste. 

SamL,i,l, 
Tnllia.  Amns  associate  him  I 
Aruns.  A  rival  with  my  brother. 

Hepo.  Mope  oflmereee. 

RIVALITT.  Used  in  a  similar  manner 
by  Shakespeare,  for  equality. 

Ceesar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the  wars  against 
Pompey,  presently  denied  him  rivalify ,-  would  not  lei 
him  partake  in  the  glory  of  the  action. 

Ant.  and  CUop.,  iii,  S. 

To  RIVE.  To  split.  This  word  can- 
not be  reckoned  obsolete,  though  not 
at  present  in  common  use.  Johnson 
quotes  very  modern  writers  for  it. 
lu  the  following  pasasge  it  appears  to 
be  put  for  to  explode,  or  discharge ; 
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becanse  that  Beems  to  burst  the  piece, 
thongh  it  does  not : 

Ten  thomand  French  haTe  ta*en  the  uenment 

To  Hm  their  dangerous  artillery 

Upon  no  Christian  soul  bnt  English  Talbot 

Here  it  is  used  for  the  participle 
riven : 

That  seem'd  a  marble  rocke  asunder  eonld  hare  rive. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  V,  xi,  5. 

fBIVELED.     Wrinkled,  shrunk. 

I'll  give  thee  tackling  made  of  riveld  gold, 
Woond  on  the  barks  of  odoriferoos  treea. 

Dido  Queen  of  Carthage,  ISM. 
dose  nnto  him  on  his  left  hand  vent  Gmmbates  king 
of  the  Cbionitea,  a  man  (I  must  needs  say)  of  middle 
age,  and  with  riveted  hms,  but  carrying  with  him  a 
brare  mind,  and  ennobled  for  the  enstgnes  of  manr 
goodly  victories.  jinmaanne  MarcelUnuSf  1609. 

RI VO.  An  exclamation  frequently  used 
in  Bacchanalian  revelry;  but  from 
what  derived  does  not  appear. 

Xvo,  says  the  drunkard.  1  Hen.  TV,  ii,  4. 

Yet  to  endear  ourselves  to  thy  lean  acquaintance,  cry 
rtso— hogh  1  laugh  and  be  ftit. 

Bturt  Master  Conetahle,  B  8  b. 
Sing,  sing,  or  star }  we'll  quaff,  or  any  thing } 
leivo,  saint  Mark  I       Mareton'e  What  you  viU,  act  ii. 
Then  there's  my  chub,  my  epicure,  Quadratus, 
That  rabs  his  guts,  daps  liis  paunch,  and  cries 
Bivo.  Ibid.,  act  iy,  Anc.  Dr ,  ii,  864. 

It  is  sometimes  joined  with  Castiliano, 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  its  being 
from  the  Spanish: 

Hey  rtso>  CaeiiUaMO,  a  man's  a  man. 

Jew  of  Malta,  0.  FI.,  yiii,  877. 
And  rivo  he  will  cry,  aud  Castile  too. 

Look  about  you,  cited  by  Sieevena. 

See  Castilian. 

Mr.  6i fiord  conjectures  that  it  may 
come  from  the  Spanish  no,  a  river, 
which  he  says  was  figuratively  used 
for  a  large  quantity  of  liquor.  Mas* 
sing,^  vol.  ii,  p.  167.  This  wants 
confirmation.  Rio  is  also  the  first 
person,  present  tense,  of  reyr^  to 
laugh,  in  Spanish,  which  might  do  as 
well.  But  whence  the  v  ?  We  want 
a  Spanish  interjection  of  this  form. 
BOAN.  The  town  of  Rouen,  in  France, 
which  was  so  spelt  aud  spoken  here 
in  the  16th  century. 

In  Trance,  eight  leagues  from  Paris  Pontoise  stands, 
Tweene  that  and  Baane,  which  we  had  won  before. 

ifirr.  Jf ay-,  489. 

It  is  spelt  Uoan^  and  employed  as  a 
monosyllable,  wherever  it  is  mentioned 
in  1  Henry  YI,  iii,  2,  and  other  parts 
of  that  play ;  as, 

Now,  Uoeaa,  I'll  shake  thy  bulwarks  to  the  ground. 

hoc.  cit. 

It  could  only  he  the  love  of  contra- 
diction that  made  Steevens  deny  the 


plain  fact^  asserted  there  by  Mr.  Ma- 
lone. 

It  has  been  thought  that  roan,  as  the 
colour  of  a  horse,  was  derived  from 
this  name;  but  Minshew  gives  roan 
as  a  French  word,  in  that  sense ;  and 
Menage  confirms  it,  saying,  "Eoan, 
ou  Rouan,  comme  quand  on  dit  eheval 
roan;**  and  he  derives  it  from  the 
Italian  roano,  which,  he  says,  has  the 
same  meaning.  So  delusive  is  con- 
jectural etymology ! 
ROARING  BOYS,  or  ROARERS.  The 
cant  name  for  the  bullying  bucks  of 
Ben  Jonson's  time.  Like  the  mohocks 
of  Addison's  day,  they  delighted  in 
annoying  quiet  people. 

And  whilst  you  do  Judge  'twizt  valour  andnoiieb 
To  extinguish  the  race  of  the  roaring  beys. 

It.  fons.t  vi,  p.  90. 

Kastril,  the  angry  boy,  in  Jonson's 
Alchemist,  is  a  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  personage.  The  character  of  a 
roaring  boy  is  drawn  at  full  length 
by  sir  Thos.  Overbury.  Char.  62. 
Quarrelling  was  one  great  part  of  his 
business,  and  therefore  it  is  said  of 
him,  "He  sleepes  with  a  tobacco- 
pipe  in  's  mouth ;  and  his  first  prayer 
i'  th'  morning  is,  he  may  remember 
whom  he  fell  out  with  over  night." 
Sign.  M  2. 

The  loudest  roarer,  as  our  city  plirase  is. 
Will  speak  calm  and  smooth. 

Eowley*s  Wonder,  act  i,  Anc.  Dr.,  t,  888. 
A  very  unthrift,  master  Thomey ;  one  of  the  countrr 
roaring  lads ;  we  have  such,  as  well  as  the  city,  and 
as  arrant  rakehells  as  they  are,  though  not  so  nimble 
at  their  prizes  of  wit.  Witch  ^Bdntonton,  i,  S. 

We  meet  with  one  roaring  girl,  but 
luckily  only  one,  called  also  Moll 
Cutpurse.    See  Frith,  Mart. 

tOr  worst  of  all,  like  roarers  they  abuse  them : 
When  as  they  rend  good  bookes  to  light  and  dry 
Tobacco  (Englands  bainefull  dicty). 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 
tHels  pautominicks,  that  themselves  bedights. 
Like  sliamelesse  double  sex'd  hermaphrodites. 
Virago  roaring  girles,  Uiat  to  their  middle. 
To  know  what  sexe  they  were,  was  halfe  a  riddle. 

Ibid. 

fROARING-MEG.  Aname  for  a  cannon. 

Beates  downe  a  fortresse  like  a  roaring  Meg. 

Whiting's  Albino  and  BelUma,  1638. 
To  spend  thy  dayes  in  peaceful!  whip>her-ginny. 
Tby  name   aud  voice,   more   feard  then   Guy  of 

Warwick, 
Or  the  rough  rumbling,  roaring  Meg  of  Barwicke. 
We  should  do  somewhat,  if  we  once  were  roused. 
And  (being  lowsie)  we  might  then  be  lowsed. 

rflytor'#iror*«,1680. 

fROAST.     To  cry  roast. 
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If  *t  be  jtmt  happineue  a  nynph  to  ibTire, 
Toar  uiaipvnme  is  hen  impcniUve, 
Or  to  yoiutdfe,  or  othen,  wbeu  they  bout 
Of  duuty  cates,  and  aftervarda  cry  romtt. 

l*nt<m'M  Imu*  iff  Court  Anti§ramM*iut,  16S4. 

To  rule  the  roast,  to  take  the  lead,  to 
domineer. 

Jhon,  dnke  of  Burgoyn,  which  mini  tk«  roti,  and 
governed  both  kyiig  Charles  the  Frenchc  JTvg*  ^^ 
his  whole realme.  SMi,lh4A. 

However  to  oontent  him,  ha  gave  him  fall  power  to 
ruU  the  roast  iii  his  coonsels  at  home  as  he  pleas'd 
himself.  But  notwithsUndiiig  this  great  anthcurity 
which  was  pat  into  bis  hands,  the  palatine  was  not 
satisA'd,  bnt  fiim'd  and  foam'd  because  he  was  not 
made  Arehithakssus.  Tkt  Ptigmi  Frimeo,  1890. 

To  emell  of  the  roast,  to  be  prisonen. 

My  sonldiers  were  sbyne  fast  before  mine  owne  Bjtt, 
Or  fofc'd  to  flie,  yeelde,  and  $meU  of  the  ro$t. 

MirowfirMogitUrmUt, 

To  BOAT.     See  Rotb. 
fROB.      A    thick  jelly    made    from 
fruit. 

The  ro^  of  ribea.— The  roh,  that  is,  the  Jnyee  of  the 
henries,  boyled  with  a  third  part,  or  somewhat  more, 
of  sugar  added  unto  it,  till  it  become  thick,  and  so  pre- 
aenrM,  is  for  all  the  aforesaid  purposes  preferred 
bdFore  the  raw  berries  themseWes,  except  for  such  as 
are  of  a  very  cholerick  and  ardent  temperature. 

Tenner't  vU  Rectm,  1«S7. 

tROB^-DAVY,  or  ROBDAVY.  A 
popular  name  for  metheglin. 

liatica  or  Corsica  could  not 

Trom  their  owne  beariny  breeding  bounds  be  got 

Peter-se-mea,  or  head-strong  Charnieo, 

fflierrv,  nor  Bob-o-Davy  here  could  flow. 

The  iVench  frontibiarke.  claret,  red  uor  white. 

Graves  nor  high-country,  could  our  hearts  drlight. 

Taylor's  Workft,  1030. 

ROBIN  GOOD-FELLOW.    See  Puck. 
ROBIN  RUDDOCK.     Rohin  red-breast. 

Dyd  you  ever  see  two  snche  little  JZoMn  mddoctet. 
So  laden  with  breeches  F 

Damon  and  Fitk,,  0.  PI.,  i,  819. 

See  Ruddock. 
ROBINSON,  DICK.  A  player,  ccle- 
brated  in  Ben  Jonson'stime  for  acting 
female  characters ;  to  whose  expertnesa 
in  such  parts  he  bears  this  testi- 
mony: 

The  gentleman's  landlady  invited  him 

T*  a  gossips'  feast:  now  he,  sir,  brought  Dick  Boiin' 

ton, 
Drest  Uke  a  lawyer's  wife,  amongst  them  all. 
(1  lent  him  clothes)  but  to  see  him  behave  it. 
And  lay  the  law,  and  carve  and  drink  unto  'em,  fce. 
Jf.  They  say  he's  au  iufrenious  youth. 
B.  0,  sirl  and  dresses  himself  tne  best!  beyond 
Forty  o'  yonr  very  ladiett !  did  you  ne'er  see  him  f 

DenVM  an  AUy  ii,  7,  vol.  iv,  p.  6S. 

ROCHET,  s.  A  linen  vest,  like  a  sur- 
plice, worn  by  bishops,  under  their 
satin  robe.  The  word,  it  is  true,  is 
not  obsolete,  nor  the  thing  disused, 
but  it  is  little  known,  and  therefore 
deserves  explanation.  Nichols  says, 
*'  The  rochet  was  an  ancient  garment 
used  by  the  bishop.  In  the  barbarous 
Latinity  it  was  adled  roehetum,  being 


deriTcd  from  the  German  word  rwei, 
which  signifies  the  back»  as  being  a 
covering  for  that."  Introd.  to  Mom. 
Prayer,  folio.  Here  are  two  traall 
errors.  The  German  word  is  rock 
(not  ruck),  and  signifies  an  upper  gar- 
ment, ^ei'^vriiB'.  See  Du  Cange  in 
Roctms, 

Hie  bishops  donn'd  theii  albes  and  oo|ies  of  atati; 
Above  thetr  rocket*,  batton'd  fair  before. 

rkuf.fksto,^,^ 

ROCK,  s.  A  distaff;  that  is,  the  staff 
on  which  the  flax  was  held,  when 
spinning  was  performed  without  a 
wheel ;  or  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  spinning-wheel.  Roeke,  or  spin- 
roeke,  Dutch  ;  roeken,  Grerm.  John- 
son unnecessarily  goes  to  the  Danish 
for  it. 

Hands  off,  with  (entle  waniinc, 
Leat  I  you  knock,  with  Nancy's  rod. 
And  teach  you  a  little  leaminr. 
Soag  of  Mine  owm  noMt  Nam,  Wits  Imtap^  S6. 

The  word  is  not  relinquished  by  poets 
of  any  age ;  it  even  occurs  in  the 
very  modern  song  of  the  Spinning- 
wheel.  See  Johnson,  for  Rock-day. 
See  Distaff,  Saint. 
RODOMONT.  A  famous  hero  in  Ari- 
osto,  from  whose  name  we  derive 
several  words.  He  was  king  of 
Algier,  who  i»  first  introduced  in  the 
muster  of  the  Saracenic  forces  against 
the  Paladins,  in  the  1 4th  book  of  the 
Orlando  Furioso.  He  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

In  all  the  campe  was  not  a  man  morestoa^ 
In  all  the  campe  was  not  a  man  more  stnm;; 
Nor  one  of  whom  the  French  stood  more  in  dovbt 
Was  there  the  Turkish  armie  all  among. 
In  Agnunant's,  nor  in  llarsilio's  rout, 
Nor  all  the  fbUowers  did  to  them  behmg: 
Besides  he  was  (which  made  them  died  him  cbiefe) 
The  greatest  enemie  to  our  belief. 

HttriMgtom'9  TtomA,  law,  Q. 

He  has  much  business  in  the  sub- 
sequent cantos,  and  is  at  last  slain  by 
Rogero. 

His  name  is  generally  used  to  stig- 
matise a  boaster : 

He  Taponred;  but  being  pretty  sharply  admoauahed, 
he  quickly  becHme  mild  and  calm,  a  posture  ill  be- 
coming such  a  Bodomont. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  cited  by  Todd. 

Ben  Jonson  uses  the  expression  of  "a 
rodomont  fashion,"  for  a  bragging 
manner.  Hence  also  we  have  ELodo^ 
montade,  v,  and  s,,  &c. 
ROGERIAN,  s.  A  name  for  a  wig. 
In  one  of  Hall's  Satires,  a  courtier 
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takes  off  his  hat,  and  the  wind  blows 
away  his  wig : 

fle  lights,  and  rans,  and  quickly  liath  him  aped. 
To  overtake  hia  over-numine  head. 
The  sportAxU  winde,  to  mocu  tha  headlene  man, 
Toaaea  apace  hia  pitch'd  rogtritut.  B.  iii,  Sat.  S. 

Probably  a  very  temporary  term,  as  I 
do  Dot  find  any  other  example  of  it. 
fTo  ROGUE.    To  call  a  rogue. 

It  may  bee  tlion  waatput  in  office  lately. 
Which  makea  thee  rcgue  me  ao.  and  rayle  so  stately. 

Tejftor'4  Workt$,  1680. 

ROISTER,  «.    A  rioter. 

If  he  not  leeke  what  ruffian  roitters  take  his^art. 
He  weddea  onwiselT  then  the  mace  of  Mara  in  hand. 

Mirr.forMaff^p,4M. 

ROISTING,  a.     Bullying,  defying. 

I  have  a  roUting  challence  sent  amongst 
The  dnU  and  facttooa  noolea  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  droway  apirits. 

Tro.  ttHd  Cr.t  ii,  S. 
Bnt  busy  foalt- finder,  and  saoey  withidl. 
Is  nnsting  like  ruffian,  no  manner  at  all. 

Tu$i«r,  TaXU  Leumu. 

Iiest  she  should  by  some  routing  courtier  he  stolen 

away.  Lgly**  Mother  Bomhi$,  k  8. 

2b  ROIST,  «.,  was  also  used  for  to  bully, 
or  riot. 

Thou  rerellinff  didst  roist  it  out, 
And  mad'st  or  all  an  end.  KeudaWs  Ponw,  C  I. 

In  peare  at  home,  they  swear,  atare,  foist,  roist,  fi^ht, 
and  jar.  Mirr.  Mag^  p.  483. 

ROISTERER  is  used  by  later  authors. 
See  Johnson. 

To  ROMAQE,  v.  It  appears  that  to 
romage,  or  rummage,  was  originally  a 
sea  term,  and  meant,  according  to 
Phillips  and  Kersey,  "  To  remove  any 
goods,  or  luggage,  from  one  place  to 
another ;  especially  to  clear  the  ship's 
hold  of  any  goods."  No  other  deri* 
vation  of  it  is  therefore  required  or 
probable,  but  from  room,  to  make 
room,  or  roomage,  or.  roomth.  This 
explains  what  has  been  quoted  from 
Hackluyt : 

The  ships  growue  foule,  nnroomagei,  and  scarcely 
able  to  beare  any  sail.  ~         Vol.  ii,  8. 

That  is,  they  were  not  only  foul,  but 
had  never  &ad  their  cargo  properly 
stowed,  and  therefore  could  hardly 
carry  sail.  In  another  place,  the 
aame  author  mentions  that  "  the  ma- 
riners were  romaging  their  ships;'* 
f .  e,,  they  were  setting  them  to 
rights. 
BOMAGE,  *.  Only  another  way  of 
writing  rummage,  which  is  still  com- 
mon as  a  verb,  though  not  perhaps 
as  a  substantive;  tumultuous  move- 
ment. 


Tlie  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 
Of  this  post-haste,  and  romage  in  the  land. 

Haad,,  i,  1. 

ROMANT,  «.  Romance.  [Originally, 
a  book  written  in  French.] 

Or  else  some  romant  unto  us  areed. 

By  former  shepherds  taujcht  thee  in  thy  youth. 

Of  noble  lords  andladiea'  gentle  deed. 

Ihv^t.  Bel.,  vi,  p.  1418. 

This  was  a  Chaucerian  word,  not 
com  mon  in  the  later  times .  Chaucer*s 
translation  of  the  famous  poem  of  W. 
de  Loris,  is  entitled,  "The  Eomaunt 
of  the  Rose."     He  says. 

It  is  the  SomauHt  of  the  Boee, 
In  which  all  the  art  of  lo?e  I  close. 

ROMISH.    Roman. 

A  saucy  stranaer,  in  Ids  court  to  mart^ 

As  in  a  Bomish  atew.  Cymb.,  i,  i. 

A  Bomuk  drquQ,  or  Grecian  hippodrome. 

Olaplhome^s  Wit  in  a  Coiutehle. 

We  now  use  it  only  in  ^e  phrases 
Romish  church,  RomUh  religion,  and 
the  like. 
fRONDELS.   The  staves,  or  cross-bars, 
of  a  ladder. 

Scholera  and  souldien  must  entcrtaine  resolution  to 
beare  with  all  inconveniences  and  tarry  the  time  of 
preferment:  for  otherwise,  if  either  start  back,  as 
wearied  with  some  hindrances,  he  is  anew  to  beeinne 
agaiiie.  Yea  peradventure  in  as  ill  a  case,  aa  bee, 
^at  goes  up  a  ladder,  but  slippeth  off  the  rondeUs, 
or  when  one  breakes,  falls  downe  in  great  danger. 
lUek  CabUutJvmisked  with  Varutieof&feelUnt 
Diecriptioiu,  1616. 

RONDURE,  or  ROUNDURE.  Round- 
ness, or  circumference;  rondeur, 
French. 

Tis  not  the  romniwre  of  your  old  fiic*d  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  measengers  of  war. 

The  first  folio  has  rounder. 

With  April's  first-bom  flowers,  and  all  things  rare^ 
That  hearen's  air  in  thia  hugie  rondure  hems. 

8h,  Sonnet,  SI. 
And  fill  the  sacred  rowndure  of  mine  earea 
With  tunes  more  sweet.  Old  FortunaiuSt  1600,  A  4  b. 

RONB.     The  name  of  Arthur's  spear. 

The  bisnesa  and  the  length  of  Rone,  his  noble  spear. 
*  X)ray^Pofyott.,iT,p.7S8. 

See  ExcALiBOUB. 
fRONT. 

Being  in  a  great  swound,ahe  had  fallen  to  the  ground 
backward;  but  downe  they  burst  the  windows  for 
ayre,  and  there  was  no  little  boot  to  bid  ront,  shee 
was  nine  or  ten  dayes  ere  she  recovered  that  (it. 

Jrmin'e  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608. 

RONYON,  *.  A  mangy,  or  scabby 
animal ;  rogneux,  French. 

Out  of  my  doors,  you  witch  I  you  hag,  you  bag^e, 
you  ponlcat,  you  ronvon.  Merr.  W.  W.y  it,  2. 

Aroint  thee,  witch,  the  rumpfed  ro«yo«  cries. 

3£tLeh,f  i,  8. 

See  RoYNiSH. 
ROOD,  *.     The  cross,  or  crucifix ;  rode^ 
Saxon. 

Ton  may  Jest  on,  bnt,  by  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  Oke  these  sereral  councala,  L 

Bkk,  ni,  iii,  !• 
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To  make  t  fiate,  and  itretehe  out  both  hia  annea,  and 
BO  stand  like  a  rood*.  JMckantt  Tufoph.,  p.  S7' 

Beck'd  all  the  roctfe,  and  ihadowing  the  roodsj 
Seem'd  like  ajrove.  Spent.  F.  Q.,  VI,  ▼,  S6. 

ROOD-LOFT»  in  churches.  The  place 
where  the  crou  stood ;  still  remaiDiDg 
in  many  churches.  It  contained  also 
the  images  of  saints. 

And  then  to  tee  the  rood-loft, 
Zo  brnyely  tet  with  taints. 

BalUdcfPUdm  Truth,  ^c,  Peref,  ii,  »S. 

This  loft  was  generally  placed  just 
over  the  passage  oat  of  the  church 
into  the  chancel.  Stavely,  Hut.  of 
Ck,,  p.  199. 
The  ROOD'S  BODY.  The  body  of 
Christ,  the  body  on  the  rood ;  used 
chiefly  in  a  profane  oath. 

I'll  be  even  with  him,  and  get  von  gone,  or  I  aveare 
by  the  Bood^^  body,  I'll  lay  yon  by  the  heela. 

2^(y'«  Motk4r  BomUt,  ▼.  8. 

To  ROOK,  or  RUCK,  v.  To  squat,  or 
lodge.  Rouk  is  used  by  Chaucer  and 
others  in  the  same  sense. 

The  raven  roofd  her  in  the  chimney's  top. 
And  chattering  pyes  in  dismal  discords  snng. 

8  J7f».  F/,T,  8. 
Be  wonder'd  at  of  birds  by  day,  flie,  ftlch,  and  howle 

all  nifcht. 
Have  iatie  wings,  be  erer  leane,  in  sullen  comers 

mcit.  fTanur,  Jib.  Bug!.,  vii,  37, 9.  IS&. 

Several  other  passages  are  citea  by 
Steevens,  but  all  as  ruck,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  right  form.  See  to 
Ruck. 
BOOM,  for  box  at  a  play.  They  were 
distinguished  by  their  prices,  which 
varied  much,  and  of  course  differed 
at  different  times.  See  Prices.  We 
read  of  a  two-pennie  room,  and  some- 
times of  a  twelve-penny.  The  two- 
penny room  was  doubtless  contem- 
porary with  the  penny  places  in  the 
pit,  &c.  There  was  also  a  private,  or 
lords'  room.  See  as  above.  The  two- 
penny room  is  here  mentioned : 

I  bcf  it  with  aa  forced  a  looke.  aa  a  player  that  in 
speaking  an  epilogue,  makea  love  to  the  t»o-fe»nu 
rommtt  for  a  plaudite. 

Hospit.  of  Incurable  Fooles,  IflOO,  Dedic. 
They  [the  courtesana]  were  so  graced  that  thej  sat 
on  liixh  alone  by  themtelves,  in  the  best  roome  tn  all 
the  playhouse.  Coryat,  Crud.,  vol.  ii,  p.  17,  repr. 

These,   however,    he  afterwards   de- 
scribes as  small  galleries, 
f  ROOM.     For  family,  company. 

For  offered  presents  come, 
And  all  the  Greeks  will  hononr  thee,  as  of  celestial 
room.  Cluqtm.  Jl.,  ix,  568. 

fROOMBELOW.  A  cant  name  for  a 
prostitute. 

Then  yee  descend,  where  he  sits  in  a  gondolow. 
With  ega  throwne  at  him  by  a  wanton  room-be-low. 

CoryaVe  Crudities,  1611. 


over  this 
bish<q>],  I  wilT  go  roomer  d 


ROOMER,  adv.  More  clearly;  appa- 
rently a  sea  term,  as  the  whole  pas- 
sage quibbles  upon  names,  with  that 
allusion.  [It  occurs  as  a  sea-term  in 
other  writers,  to  tack  about  with  the 
wind  ;  here,  to  sail  wide  of.] 

I  hare  (as  roar  htchneaae  sees)  past  already  the  fei- 
wtns  [Bp.  Godwin],  if  I  can  aa  weU 
Bdunn  Semd*  [another 
Qreenwich  rocke. 

Sir  J.  Eariagtem  on  Biekomt,  Nug^  Ant , 
^  S3S.  cd.  Park. 

ROOMTH,  9.  Room;  sufficient  apace 
for  a  person  or  thing  to  occupy.  Dray- 
ton uses  it  in  a  simUe  drawn  from  a 
tree: 

Whose  roomik  b«t  hinden  othcn  thaA  wookl  grow. 

Bcr.  JTkrt.  wv,  2^ 
The  seaa  then  wanting  roomtk  to  lay  their  boisfniat 

load. 
Upon  the  Belgian  maiah  their  pampered  atonaeha 
eaat  Ibid.,  PoUolb.,  t,  p.  7a9. 

Where  now  my  spirit  got  roomik  itself  to  show. 

Mirr.Mmg^p.iSL 

Also  for  roominess,  spaciousness : 

A  monatnnis  paanch  for  roomtk,  and  wmdrooa  wide. 

Ikid.,  p.  1U9. 

Donne  has  roomful ;  and  roomage  was 
used  by  Wotton.     See  Todd. 

t  And  when  his  voyce  failed  him  at  any  time,  Meeooaa 
supplied  his  roomik  in  reading.    Pkaer^e  VirgU,  160i)l 

Who  are  still  at  jarre 
tWith  the  tome  earth,  more  roomtk  and  space  to  win. 
For  his  unbounded  limits  (stretch't  so  farre) 
That  they  have  pierst  the  aged  Telloa  hart. 
And  from  Eurou,  Affrica  still  parL 

Beywood'e  Troi*  Brilamiet,  lOOS 

f  ROPE.  Used  somewhat  unusually  in 
the  foUowinfi:  phrase : 


quid  malum  kie  wdtr  Whato  the  matter 

him?  what  a  rope  ailes  he?  what  a  deviil  wonld  he 

have?  Terence  in  Bmglitk,  1614 

fROPES.     The  small  intestines. 

His  talowe  serveth  for  playsten  manv  one; 
For  haipe-atrynges  his  ropee  serve  eclione. 

A  LyteU  Tre^yee  of  tke  Horee,  /v.,  n.  d. 

ROPERY,  s.      The  same  as  roguery; 
well  deserving  a  rope. 

I  pray  yon,  sir,  what  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that 
was  so  full  of  his  ropery  T  Rom.  ir  JuL,  ii,  i. 

Thou  art  very  pleasant,  and  full  of  thy  ropery. 

Three  Ladiee  qflondcm. 
You'll  leave  thia  ropery. 
When  yon  come  to  my  yeara. 

B.  and  PI.  Ckaneee,  m,  \. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by   the  two 
following  words. 
ROPE-RIPE,  a.     Fit  for  hanging,  de- 
serving a  rope. 

Lord,  how  yon  roll  in  yonr  rope-ripe  terms  1 

Chapmau'e  May  Day^  act  iii,  Anc  Dr.,  iv,  63. 

Mr.  Malone  has  also  cited  a  passage 
from  Wilson's  Arte  of  Rhetoriqoe, 
published  in  1553,  where,  after  giving 
a  specimen  of  very  foul  and  abusive 
language,  he  puts  in  the  maigia, 
"Rope-ripe  chiding."     Miushew  in- 
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serts  the  word  rope-ripe,  and  explains 
it  *'  one  ripe  for  a  rope,  or  for  whom 
the  gallows  groans." 
BOP£.TRICKS,  evidently  the  same  as 
RoPERT.  Tricks  that  may  lead  to  a 
rope. 

Why  that's  nothing;  an  he  begin  once,  he'll  rail  in 
hia  rope-trieis.  Tom.  Shr.,  i,  2. 

Sometimes  a  person  guilty  of  such 
tricks  is  called  a  roper.  See  Douce's 
lUustrat.,  ii,  187.  Parrots  being 
taught  to  cry  rope,  by  way  of  abuse, 
only  shows  the  close  affinity  between 
rogue  and  rope, 
RORY,  or  RORID,  a.  Dewy;  from 
ro8,  roris. 

On  Libanon  at  first  his  foot  he  set. 

And  shook  his  wings  with  rory  May-dew's  wet. 

Faiif.  TaM90,  i,  14. 
Distilling  otrorid  drops  of  balsam  to  heal  the  woanded. 

More  against  Idol.,  ch.  8. 

Sir  T.  Browne  also  speaks  of"  a  rorid 
substance  carried  through  the  capil- 
lary" vessels.     See  T.  J. 

tWhen  her  iascivioas  arms  the  water  hurls 
About  the  shore's  waist,  her  sleek  head  she  curls ; 
And  rorid  clouds,  being  suek'd  into  the  air, 
When  down  they  melt,  hangs  like  fine  silver  hair. 

Satironuutis. 

•fROSA-SOLIS.     A  spirituous  liquor. 

We  abandon  all  ale. 

And  beer  that  is  stale, 
BoM-tolis,  and  damnable  hum : 

But  we  will  rack 

In  the  praise  of  sack, 

'Gainst  Omne  quod  odt  in  um. 

mm  Stereatumt,  1664. 
Bcssa  toUs. — ^Take  of  clean  spirits,  not  too  strong,  two 
quarts,  and  a  quart  of  spring- water;  let  them  seeclie 
gently  over  a  soft  fire,  till  about  a  pint  is  evaporated ; 
then  put  in  four  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower-water, 
and  as  much  of  very  good  cinamon-water;  crush  8 
eggs  in  pieces,  and  throw  them  m  shell  and  all;  stir 
it  well,  and  when  it  boiles  up  a  little,  take  it  off. 

JceompUshed  Female  Itutruetor. 

fROSAL.     Rosy. 

While  thus  from  forth  her  roeall  gate  she  sent. 
Breath  fonu'd  in  words,  the  marrow  of  content. 

Beedome^i  Poemtt  1641. 

ROSARY,  «.  A  chaplet,  or  string  of 
beads ;  rosaire,  French.  The  defini- 
tion of  it  by  the  abb^  Prevost  is  this : 

It  consists,  he  says,  of  fifteen  tens,  said  to  be  in 
honour  of  the  fifteen  mysteries  in  which  the  b.  ?irgin 
bore  a  part.  5.  Joyous,  viz.,  the  annunciation,  the 
visit  to  St.  Elizabeth,  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the 

E purification,  and  the  disputation  of  Christ  in  the 
le.  6.  SorrowfuL  Our  Saviour's  agony  in  the 
iu,  his  flagellation,  crowning  with  thorns,  bearing 
ross,  and  crucifixion.  6.  Glorious.  His  resur- 
rection, ascension,  the  descent  of  the  H.  Ghost.  His 
glorification  in  heaven,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
Virgin  herself.  Manuel  Lexique, 

This  is  good  authority.  Why  each 
of  the  fives  is  multiplied  by  ten,  he 
does  not  explain ;  probably  to  make 
the  chaplet  of  a  sufficient  length. 
Others  make  it  consist  of  150  Ave 


Maries,  and  15  paters.  Rosariet 
being  disused  here,  the  word  is  no 
longer  common ;  but  hardly  requires 
exemplification.  For  instances,  see 
Johnson.  A  modern  French  Diction- 
ary explains  it,  "  fifteen  tens  of  ave^s, 
each  preceded  by  a  pater.''  There 
was  also  a  fraternity  of  the  Romry, 
instituted  by  St.  Dominick. 
ROSE,  s.  The  disorder  called  en/npelas, 
or  St.  Anthony's  fire. 

Amon^  the  hot  swellings,  whereof  commonly  the 
foresaid  imposthumes  are  caused,  is  also  the  rM«,  or 
erysipelas,  which  is  none  other  thing  but  an  inftam- 
mation  of  the  skin,  which  in  this  country  we  call  the 
rose.  Mosan's  Physic,  p.  o95, 4th  edit. 

ROS  EMARY.  The  plant  was  considered 
as  a  symbol  of  remembrance,  and 
used  at  weddings  and  funerals.  In 
Germany  and  France  the  beautiful 
little  blue  flower  named  mouse-ear  or 
scorpion-grass  (mj/osotis  scorpioides) 
is  called,  forget  me  not,  and  given  as 
a  token  of  remembrance ;  which  em- 
blem has  lately  been  adopted  in  this 
country. 

There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance. 

Haml.,  iv,  6. 
Rosemary  is  for  remembrance, 
Between  us  day  and  night. 

Evans's  Ballads,  vol.  i,  p.  7.  ed.  1810. 

The  editor  appears  to  think  that  this 
particular  ballad  was  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare,  in  the  preceding  pas- 
sage ;  but  this,  probably,  was  not  the 
case.  The  combination  was  proverbia). 
Bosemary  and  rue  are  beautifully  put 
together  in  the  Winter's  Tale ;  rue  for 
grace,  and  rosemary  for  remembrance  : 

For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue,  these  keep 

Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long; 

Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both. 

And  welcome  to  our  shearing.  Act  iv,  ic.  4. 

See  Rue. 

i 

Him  rosemary  his  sweetheart  [sent],  whose  intent 
Is  that  he  her  should  in  remembrance  have. 

DrayL  Bel,  iz,p.  1430. 

At  weddings  it  was  usual  to  dip  the 
rosemary  in  the  cup,  and  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  new-married  couple : 

Before  we  divide 
Our  army,  let  us  dip  our  rosemaries 
In  one  rich  bowl  or  sack,  to  this  brave  girl. 
And  to  the  gentleman.       City  Matck,^  0.  PI.,  ix,  370. 

Sometimes  it  made  a  garnish  for  the 
meats: 

I  will  have  no  fstexA  store  of  company  at  the  wedding, 
a  couple  of  neighbours  and  their  wires ;  and  we  will 
have  a  capon  in  stewd  broth  with  marrow,  and  a  good 
piece  of  beef,  stuck  with  rosemary. 

B.  and  Fl.  Kn.  of  B.  Pestle,  v,  1. 
Go,  get  you  in  there,  and  let  your  husband  dip  the 
rosemary.  Pearson's  Wedding,  O.  PL,  n,  608 
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BoBemary  was  also  carried  at  fanerals, 
probably  for  iU  odour,  and  as  a  token 
of  remembrance  of  the  deceased; 
▼hich  custom  is  noticed  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Gay,  in  his  Pastoral  Dirge. 
Mentioned  also  here : 

Prithee  lee  tiiej  have 
A  ftprig  nt  roMHMvy,  dipp'd  in  oommon  vmtor, 
To  ■mell  at  as  they  walk  aloiw  the  itreets. 

tROSTLE.   The  beak  of  a  ship. 

Yectis  rostratna,  a  bure  er  leaver  with  an  iron  point 
or  end;  arMfif.  KomtncUtior.lWb. 

ROTCHET,  or  ROCHET.  A  fish,  now 
called  iht  piper.  In  Merrett's  Pinaz 
(p.  186),  it  is  called  lyra,  or  red 
gcumei,  nov  trigla  lyra,  where  it  is 
classed  with  the  other  gurnards. 

Bipnp 
Thy  ndnth  onto  thine  ean,  and  elit  thy  note 
like  a  raw  roteket.  B.  Jomt.  Fm,  iit,  7. 

I  find  it  in  the  Counter-Scuffle : 

But  sitting  quiet,  and  at  hia  ease, 
With  butter'd  roeketi  thought  to  pleeae 

His  palate. 

D/yd.  Mite.,  iii.  p.  S4S. 

Drayton  puts  it  with  the  gurnard, 
and  other  sea  fish : 

The  whiting,  known  to  all,  a  general  wholeaome  diih. 
The  garnet,  YockU^  nwyd,  ana  mallet,  dainty  flah. 

Polyoti.,  xxr,  p.  1169. 

'  They  are  brought  together  also  in  the 
Reeiment  of  Health : 

And  among  all  aea  fVshe,  the  fonayde  eondiciona 
oonaidered,  the  rocket  and  gomarde  aeme  to  bee 
moot  holaome^  for  their  meate  and  aabatanoe  ia  moat 
pare.  Fol.  76,  b. 

Some  interpret  it  the  roach,  but  I 
believe  erroneously.  For  the  robe  so 
called,  see  Rochet. 
ROTE.  A  musical  instrument,  properly 
that  which  is  now  called  a  cymbal,  or 
more  vulgarly  a  hurdy-gurdy.  It  is 
so  called  from  the  wheel  (ro^a)  which 
is  turned  to  cause  the  vibration  of  the 
striuga.  It  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
old  French  romances.  See  Roquefort, 
Glossaire.  Our  early  poets  seem  to 
uam  it  for  any  musical  instrument. 

There  did  he  find  in  her  delitiona  boore, 
The  faire  Pnana  playing  on  a  rote. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  IT,  ix,  6. 

He  also  speaks  of  Phcebus'  rote,  mean- 
ing, of  course,  his  lyre.  F.  Q.,  II,  x,  3. 
To  ROTE,  r.  To  repeat  by  memory,  as 
the  tune  of  a  song  is  usually  repeated ; 
also  to  tune,  in  singing  or  playing. 

And  if  by  chanee  a  tone  yoa  rote. 
Twill  foot  it  finely  to  your  note. 

Draift.  Mvte't  Sfyt.,]f.  1467. 
I  to  my  bottle  atrait,  and  aoundly  baate  mv  throat, 
Which  don^  aome  country  aong  or  ronndelay  I  roat. 

Rid.,  p.  1486. 


"The  sea's  rote,''  in  England's 
Mirr.  for  Magist.,  p.  83 7»  must  be  a 
misprint  for  *'  the  sea's  rore,"  or  roar. 
Here  it  is  put  for  the  singing  of  a 
bird: 

Here— ewina  the  wild  awan,  the  ilke. 
Of  Hf^lander'a  ao  term'd,  no  nicgard  of  hia  breath, 
(Am  poeta  aay  of  awana,  who  on^atng  in  death) 
But  oft  aa  other  birda  ia  heard  hia  tme  to  nmi. 
Which  lika  a  muBpet  coaue  from  hia  kaig  arched 
throat  Draf  I.  PeJ^ott.,  zzv,  p.  1167. 

ROTHER, «.  Strong  manure,  for  forc- 
ing plants  forward.  It  is  given  as  a 
north  country  word  for  homed  cattle^ 
and  rother-eoil  for  their  dung,  instead 
of  which  rother  alone  is  used  in  the 
following  passage : 

For  knowing  rancie  waa  the  forcing  rotker, 
Wliieh  atirreth  yoath  to  anr  kind  of  atrife. 

'  Mirror  far  Mmg.,  p.  S^ 

Here  it  seems  to  be  used  like  the  ex- 
pression rule  the  roast : 

Yet  atiU  we  tmat  ao  right  to  ml*  i\t  roUer, 
That  'acape  we  ahall  the  aooorgea  that  eoaae. 

/limits. 

tROTUNDIOUS.     Spherical. 

So  yonr  rare  wit  that'a  ever  at  the  full, 
Lyea  in  the  cave  of  your  ntumdioms  aLolL 

Tuflor's  JTorivt,  16SQ. 
And  the  rottmdiamt  ^obe  with  apiendor  fillea.      lUd. 

To  ROVE.  To  shoot  an  arrow  for  dis- 
tance, or  at  a  mark,  but  with  an 
elevation,  not  point  blank;  called 
also  shooting  at  rovers. 

With  broad-arrow,  or  prick,  or  nmrng  ahaft. 
At  markee  foil  fortae  acore  they  oaed  to  priek  or  row. 

Drayt.  Poljfolk^  xxvi 
I  aee  him  rme  at  other  markea,  and  1  anniarkt  to  be. 

War*.  Alh.  Bngl^  B.  ii,  p.  43. 
And  thoa  moat  dreaded  impe  of  highest  Jore, 
Faire  Venoa  aonne,  that  with  thy  cracil  dart 
At  that  good  knight  ao  cunningly  didat  ropt. 

Spent.  F.  Q.y  Introd.  St  S. 
And  well  I  aee  thia  writer  rovet  a  ahul, 
Nere  foireat  marke,  yet  happily  not  hit  it. 

Bmringt.  Jfy^  it,  U. 

ROVELET.    Rivulet. 

See  theae  hard  atonea,  how  faat  amall  rovelett- 
laaae  fvcHn  them,  though  they  aeeme  iasaeleaae. 

Death  o/R.  E.  qfHtmt^  aign.  L. 

ROVERS,  s.  Arrows  formed  for  shoot- 
ing with  a  certain  elevation,  strong, 
and  heavy:  these,  says  Mr.  Gifford, 
**  were  the  all-dreaded  weapons  of  the 
English." 

Cupid.  O  yea,  here  be  of  all  aorta,  flighta,  iwan,  and 
bnlt-ahafta.  B.  Jont.  CpMu^t  Bev.,  Unq.  id. 

They  would,  probably,  go  furthest 
with  an  elevation  of  45  degrees ;  but 
the  angle  mast  have  been  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  distance,  as  in  throw- 
ing shells ;  in  this,  practice  had  made 
the  English  archers  very  expert. 
Hence  their  arrows  are  deacribed  as 
darkening  the  air. 
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ROUNCIVAL,  a.  Large,  strong ;  from 
the  gigantic  bones  of  the  old  heroes, 
pretended  to  be  shown  at  Roneesvalles, 

Th'ast  a  good  rouneivalvoice  to  cry  lantern  and  cftndle* 
light.  Untr.  of  Hum.  Poet,  Or.  Drama,  iii,  170. 

It  was  a  common  epithet  for  anything 
large  or  strong.  Speaking  of  the 
gigantic  bones  reported  to  have  been 
found  at  Roncesvalles,  the  translator 
of  the  Spanish  Mandevill  says  in  the 
margin, 

Hereof  I  take  it  it  cornea  that  seeing  a  vreat  woman 
we  say  she  is  a  Souncetall.  FoL  9li\  b.  ed.  1800. 

Hence  Bouncival  pease  were  the  large 
sort,  now  called  marrow-fats;  "gran- 
dias  et  suavins  pisorum  genus."  Coles. 
There  was  also  a  monastery  in  the 
Talley  of  Roncesvalles,  where  those 
bones  were  exhibited ;  and  from  thence 
was  derived  the  priory  of  our  Lady  of 
Rouneivally  by  Charing  Cross.  Stowes 
London,  p.  55. 

tTrom  Cieero,  that  wrote  in  prose. 
So  call'd  from  rounehai  on's  noee. 

Mtuarum  Delidm,  1060. 

fROUND.     The  globe. 

And  from  the  infections  dunrhill  of  this  round. 

Chapm.  Horn.  H.  in  Noet. 

ROUND,  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE.  A 
gentleman  soldier,  but  of  low  rank, 
only  above  the  lancepeaado;  whose 
office  it  was  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
sentinels,  watches,  and  advanced 
guards.  It  was,  therefore,  an  office 
of  some  trust,  though  little  dignity. 
This  has  been  shown  by  Whalley  from 
a  military  book  of  1581,  where  the 
degrees  of  the  army  are  recited : 

The  general,  high^marshall  with  his  provosts,  seijeant 


{reneral,  serjeant  of  a  regiment,  corownel,  captieune, 
leatenant,  anncient,  seijeant  of  a  company,  corpondl, 
gentleman  in  a  company,  or  of  ike  rounde,  lance* 


passado.  These  are  special,  thJB  other  that  remain, 
private  or  common  soldiers. 

Caelle,  or  Picture  cfPcUcy. 

It  is  quoted  to  explain  this  passage : 

He  had  writhen  himself  into  the  habit  of  one  of  yonr 
poor  infantry,  your  decay'd,  minoos,  worm-eaten 
gentlemen  qfthe  round. 

B.  Jons.  Sv.  Man  in  kit  H.,  iii,  2. 

To  ROUND,  or  more  properly  ROWN, 
IN  THE  EAR.  To  whisper ;  Saxon, 
runian,  susurrare.  Skinner.  More 
anciently,  roun  meant  a  song.  See 
Rits.  Anc.  Songs,  p.  26,  31.  Or  even 
a  speech,  or  tale.  Weber's  Glossary 
to  Metrical  Romances, 

And  France,  whose  armoar  conscience  buckled  on. 

Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field, 

As  God's  own  soldier,  rounded  in  the  eare. 

With  thai  same  purpose  changer,  that  sly  devil, 

*       *       Conunodity.  t.  John,  ii,  S. 


The  steward  on  knees  set  him  down 
With  the  emperor  for  to  rown. 

Rom.  of  R.  Coeur  de  iMUt  v,  S143. 
And  she  that  rounde  Paul's  pillars  in  the  eare. 

,  EaWeSai,,y^Z. 

Printed  yeare  in  later  editions,  but 
not  in  the  first. 

Disease,  age,  death,  still  in  our  eare  they  rounde, 
That  hence  we  must,  the  sickly  and  the  sound. 

Puttenh.,  B.  iii,  p.  178. 
The  archbishop  called  then  to  him  a  clerke  and  rowned 
with  him,  and  that  clerke  went  forth  aud  soone 
brought  in  the  constable  of  Saltwood  castle,  and  tlie 
archbishop  rowned  a  good  while  with  him. 

0.  ConeUmtin^e  Bxamin.  of  W.  Thorpe^  in 
Wordsworth,  Bccl.  Biog.,  vol.  i,  p.  808. 

Where  see  other  illustrations. 

But  yf  it  lyke  yon  that  I  might  rowne  in  your  eare. 
To  shew  yon  my  mynde  I  wolde  hare  the  lease  fere. 

SkeUon,  Magn.,  £  S  b. 
Bnt^  being  eome  to  the  supping  place,  one  of  Kalan- 
der's  servants  rounded  in  his  eare. 

Pembr.  Jread.,  B.  i,  p.  15. 

Sometimes  used  alone : 

They're  here  with  me  already,  whisp'ring,  rounding, 
Bidlia  is  a  so-forth.  fViiit.  Tale,  i,  9. 

Forthwith,  revenge,  she  rounded  thee  in  th*  ear. 

Svan.  Trag.,  0.  PL,  iii,  121. 

ROUNDEL,  s.  Anything  round ;  as,  a 
round  space  of  ground : 

It  was  a  rottiMftfU  seated  on  a  plaine,— 
Environ'd  round  with  trees,  and  many  an  arbour. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  i,  8,  p.  71. 

Bondelle,  in  Cotgrave,  is  a  small 
round  shield.  In  Monstrellet,  the 
round  part  of  the  tilting  lance,  which* 
defended  the  holder's  hand.  See 
Southey's  Omniana,  vol.  ii,  p.  113. 
Also  a  trencher,  Gknt.  Mag.,  1797, 
p.  281. 
Used  also  for  a  roundelay,  or  catch : 

Ck>me  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  8. 

A  circle,  as  those  traced  by  the  planets : 

But  more  or  less  their  roundels  wider  are. 
As  from  the  center  they  are  neer  or  far. 

Syh.  Du  B.,  n.  79. 

A  round  mark  in  the  score  of  a  puolic 
house : 

Charge  it  again,  good  Ferret, 
And  make  unready  the  horses  j  thou  know'st  how. 
Chalk,  and  renew  the  rondels.  B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  i,  6. 
fin  briefe,  then  is  the  sunne  hidden,  and  his  shining 
light  supjn^ssed,  when  himselfe  and  the  roundle  ox 
the  moone  (the  lowest  of  all  the  starres)  accompany- 
Ing  together,  keeping  their  owne  proper  roheres. 

Ammumus  Mareellinus,  1609. 

ROUNDELAY  seems  not  to  want  illus- 
tration. It  meant  either  a  song,  or  a 
dance.     See  T.  J. 

iRoundelajf,  a  shepheards  dance;  sometimeB  used  for 
a  song.  Bunion's  Ladies  Bielioneaj, 

fROUNSEPICK.     See  Ronspikb. 

And  ther  with  he  wayted  above  hym  and  under  hym, 
and  over  his  hede  he  sawe  a  rownsepyk,  a  bygge  bough 
leveles,  and  therwith  he  brake  it  of  by  the  body. 

Moris  4F Arthur,  i,lBl, 

ROUSE,  s.   A  drinking  bout,  a  carousal. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night;  and  takes  his  rouse. 

Haml.,  i,  4. 
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From  tbe  following  passage  it  may  be 
suspected  to  be  of  Danisb  origin : 

Tell  rae,  thou  ■overaigne  ikinker.  liow  to  take  the 
German's  upoy-freeze,  the  Daniah  roicM.  the  Switxer's 
stoop  of  Rhenish.  Dekker*t  GmFm  Homb. 

Nearly  the  same  is  quoted  from  an 
anon/  8vo,  in  Brand's  Pop.  Ant.,  ii, 
228,  n,  4to  ed. 

Mr.  Gifford,  from  Bamaby  Ricb's 
English  Hue  and  Cry,  explains  rouse 
to  mean  a  bumper,  or  large  glass ;  and 
a  carouse  to  be  the  pledging  each  other 
in  such  glasses.  See  his  note  to 
Massinger's  Duke  of  Milan,  i,  1,  on 
this  passage : 

Your  lord,  by  his  patent, 
Stands  bonnd  to  take  his  rouse. 

There  seems  to  be  a  want  of  analogy 
to  justify  forming  carouse  thus  from 
rouse  ;  besides  that,  carouse  is  clearly 
from  the  French.  See  Cotgrave,  and 
others.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  latter  means  a  bumper,  or  large 
glass: 

Take  the  rouu  freely,  sir. 
Twill  warm  your  blood,  and  make  yon  fit  for  jollity. 

B.  /-  Fl.  Loyal  Subject,  iv,  6. 

Here  a  full  glass  has  been  previously 
mentioned : 

I've  took,  since  snpper, 

A  nni»e  or  two  too  much,  and  by    

It  warms  my  blood.  Ibid.,  Kn.  of  Malta,  iii,  4. 

Gone  is  my  flesh,  yet  thirst  lies  in  the  bone. 
Give  me  one  rouse,  my  friend,  and  set  tliee  gone. 

Healey'e  Due.  of  New  World,  p.  84. 
The  second  course  is  not  verv  dain^v,  bat  howsoerer, 
they  moysten  it  well  with  reooublea  routes. 

'  iWrf.,  p.  69. 

ROWEL,  *.  Any  small  wheel;  roue^ 
French.  Usually  applied  to  the  wheel- 
shaped  points  of  a  spur,  but  by 
Spenser  to  the  rolling  part  in  a  bit, 
called  a  canon-bit : 

His  stabbom  steed,  with  curbed  canon  bit, 
Who  under  him  did  trample  as  the  aire. 
And  chauft,  that  anv  on  fiis  back  should  sit. 
Their  iron  rowels  into  frothy  foame  he  bit. 

P.  «..  I,  TU,  87. 
The  golden  plumes  she  wears 
Of  that  proud  bira  [peacock]  which  starry  rowells 
bears.  Syh.  Du  Bart.,  p.  292. 

fROWSEY.    Dirty. 

I  thought  it  good,  necessary,  and  my  bounden  dutye, 
to  acquaynte  your  eoodnesa  with  the  abliominable, 
wyckell,  and  detestaDle  behavor  of  all  tbcae  rowsey 
ragged  rabblement  of  rakehelles. 

BarmaH*s  Ca»eatfor  Commen  Cursitors,  1&67- 

fTo  ROWTE.     To  snore. 

Hark,  my  pygg,  how  the  knave  dooth  rowts  I 
Well,  whyle  he  sleepth  in  Idlenes  lappe, 
Idlenes  marke  on  hym  shall  I  dappe. 

Flay  ^f  W\t  OMd  Seienee,  p.  19. 

ROYy  s^  Licentiously  used  by  several 
authors  for  king,«  for  the  sake  of  a 
rhyme ;   though  never  properly  an 


English  word.  Puttenham  complains 
of  it,  as  an  unwarrantable  licence  used 
by  Gower,  "who  to  make  up  his  rime 
would  for  the  most  part  write  his 
terminant  sillable  with  false  ortho- 
graphie,  and  many  times  not  sticke 
to  put  in  a  plaine  French  word  for  an 
English,  and  so,"  he  adds,  **  by  your 
leave  do  many  of  our  common  rimers 
at  tliis  day :  as  he  that,  by  all  likely- 
hood,  having  no  word  at  hand  to 
rime  to  this  word  [joy],. he  made  his 
other  verse  end  in  [roy],  saying  very 
impudently  thus, 

0  mightie  lord  of  love,  dame  Venus  onety  joy. 
Who  art  the  higheat  God  of  any  heax-enly  roy. 

{ProbaUy  Wmmer.) 

Which  word  was  never  yet  received 
in  our  language  for  an  English  word.'* 
B.  II,  ch.  viii,  p.  67* 
He  makes  the  same  complaint  again 
at  p.  2 1 1 ,  where  he  calls  it  a  Soraisme^ 
or  mingle-mangle  of  languages.^  It 
was,  however,  more  used  than  he 
knew ;  or  the  common  rimers  disre- 
garded his  remonstrance.     Thus, 

Yet  ten  times  more  we  joye. 
Yon  think  ni  stoarde  [stored],  our  warning  short,  for 
to  receyve  a  roye.       Promos  ^  Cass.,  6  pi^  i.  G9. 
Because  he  first  decreased  my  wealth,  bereft  my  joy, 

1  pray  you,  gods,  he  never  b«  a  roy. 

H'igins,  in  Mirr.for  Mag^  p.  6S. 
Without  disdaine,  hate,  discord,  or  anoy ; 
Even  as  our  iiather,  raigu'd  the  noUe  roy. 

Ibid.,  p,  7a. 
Restore  my  strength,  this  said  (with  pale  annoy) 
She  rudely  rose,  and  struck  this  sleepras  roy. 
T.  Hudson's  Judith,  in  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  p.  Ta(L 

Which  is  the  worse,  because  Holo- 
fernes,  there  spoken  of,  was  not  a 
king.  This  kind  of  licence,  and  more 
particularly  that  of  changing  the  final 
syllables  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme,  was 
not  given  up  for  some  time.  Spenser 
frequently  took  such  liberties. 
ROYAL  MERCHANT.  It  was  very 
properly  observed  by  Warborton, 
that  royal  is  not  merely  a  ranting 
epithet  as  applied  to  merchants. 
Such  merchants  were  found  in 
the  Sanudos,  the  Giustiniani,  the 
Gnmaldi,  &c.,  of  Venice,  who  erected 
principalities  in  the  Archipelago, 
which  their  descendants  enjoyed.  The 
Medici  of  Florence  were  also  royal 
merchants.  Hence  the  title  is  often 
alluded  to : 

Enough  to  pren  a  royal  wureka$U  down. 

Jf«r.  Venice,  if,  1. 
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Hoir,  like  a  rojful  merchant  to  return 

Yonr  great  magnificence.  Ma$s,  SenegadOt  ii,  4l 

Florez,  in  the  Beggar's  Bush  of  Beau- 
mout  and  Fletcher, is  a  royalmerehant, 
being  earl  of  Flanders,  and  a  sovereign 
prince.  Hence  the  play  vas  revived 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Merchant, 
by  Hen.  Norris,  comedian,  in  1 706. 
I  have  seen  also  a  sermon,  entitled 
the  Merchant  Royally  preached  at 
the  nuptials  of  lord  Hay,  Jan.  6, 
1607>  in  which  the  lady  is  minutely 
compared  to  a  ship.  The  author's 
name  is  Robert  Wilkinson.  Printed 
first  in  1615. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was  commonly 
called  the  royal  merchant,  both  from 
his  great  wealth,  and  because  be  con- 
stantly transacted  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness of  queen  Elizabeth. 
BOYNISH,  a.  Mangy,  or  scabbed; 
from  rogneux^  Fr.  A  Chaucerian 
word. 

The  roynuk  clown,  at  whom  lo  oft 
Toor  grace  wvs  wont  to  laagh,  is  also  miistng. 

As  you  like  it,  ii,  2. 
Although  ahe  were  a  lusty  rampe,  somewhat  like 
tiallemetta,  or  Maid-Mai'ian,  yet  she  was  not  inch 
a  nrimsk  rannel,  such  a  dissolute  Gillian-flirt. 

Garbr.  Harvey  Fume's  Superogai. 

fROYSTER-DOYSTER. 

He  qnaiFes  a  cup  of  Frenchmans  Helicon. 
Then  tvyster  doyster  iu  his  oylie  teannes. 

TAs  lUtumefnm  Fernassus,  1606. 

■f  RUB.     A  chance. 

Myself  will  lead,  and  scour  so  clear  a  way. 
That  flignt  shall  leave  no  Greek  a  rub. 

Ckapm.  Jl.,  XT. 

To  RUB  ON  THE  GAULE.  To  rub 
on  a  place  that  is  galled  and  sore ;  to 
touch  a  tender  point : 

Enough,  you  rub'd  the  Kuiltie  on  the  gmde; 
Both  sense  and  names  do  note  them  very  neare. 

Mirr.  Mag^  468. 

BUBIOUS,  a.  Red,  resembling  a  ruby ; 
rubied  is  more  common,  though  less 
elegant. 

Diana's  Hp 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rnhious.        Twelfth  N.,  i,  4. 

This  is  so  pleasing  a  word,  that  one 
is  surprised  not  to  find  it  exemplified 
in  old,  nor  copied  by  later  poets ;  yet 
it  is  formed  by  very  fair  analogy. 
BUCK.  A  gigantic  bird,  probably  of 
the  vulture  kind,  which  is  called  roc 
in  the  modem  translations  of  the 
Arabian  tales.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  condor,  which  is  thought,  even  by 
modern  writers,  to  grow  to  the  size 
of  eleven  or  twelve  feet  in  extent  of 


wings.  Still  fable  magnified  it.  It 
is  described  in  Bochart's  Hierozoicon, 
and  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo.  See 
Hole  on  the  Arabian  Nights,  p.  48. 

As  I  go  by  Madagascar,  I  wonld  see  that  great  bird 
rucke,  that  can  carry  a  man  anU  horse,  or  an  elephant. 

Burt.  Anat.  of  Mel,  p.  84S. 

He  cites  Marco  Polo  in  the  margin, 
as  his  authority. 

This  grew  to  heat,  but  then  the  mighty  rueh 
Soon  parts  the  fray,  each  did  from  other  phick. 

Referent  lost. 
Of  the  bird  rue  that  bears  an  elephant. 
Of  mermaids  that  the  southern  seas  do  haunt. 

Hall,  Sat.,  It,  6. 
All  feathered  things  yet  ever  known  to  men. 
From  the  huge  ruck  unto  the  little  wren. 

Drayt.  Noah's  Fl.,  roL  It,  1687. 
O  that  I  ere  might  have  the  hap 
To  get  the  bird,  which  in  the  map 

Is  called  the  Indian  ruck, 
I'd  give  it  him.  Corbet's  Foems,  p.  1S4. 

This  bird  is  introduced  as  the  Genius 
of  Voraciousness,  in  Hall's  Mundus 
alter  et  idem,  B.  i,  c.  x,  and  by  his 
imitator,  Healey. 
To  RUCK,  V.  To  squat  like  a  bird  on 
its  nest,  or  a  beast  sitting ;  noticed 
before  nnder  Rook.  Chaucer  wrote 
it  rouk,  and  applies  it  to  a  sheep 
resting  in  the  fold. 

But  live,  quoth  she  onto  the  owle,  ashamed  of  the 

light. 
Be  wondred  at  of  birds  by  day,  file,  filch,  and  howle 

all  ni^ht ; 
Have  lazie  wings,  be  ever  leane,  in  sullen  oomen 

rucke. 
When  thou  art  scene  be  thought  of  folke  a  eigne  of 

evil  Ittcke.      Warner,  Alb.  Sng.,  p.  185,  ed.  1610. 
The  furies  made  the  bride-groomes  oed,  and  on  the 

house  did  rueke 


A  cursed  owle,  the  messenger  of  ill  successe  and  lueke. 

GoUing's  Ovid,  p.  78,  ed.  1608. 

See  Todd. 
fRUCKED.     Perhaps  for  rugged. 

A  rueked  barke  oregrewe  their  bodye  and  face. 
And  all  their  lymbes  erewe  starke  and  stiffs  also. 

The  Ifewe  Metamorphosis,  1600,  MS. 

fRUDDER.    Thus  explained, 

A  rudder  or  instrnment  to  stirre  the  meash  fat  with, 
motacttlum.       Withals*  Dictionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  178. 

RUDDOCK.       The  bird  called  robin 
red-breast. 

The  ruddock  would,  with  charitable  bill,'^ 

Bring  thee  all  this.  Cymb.,  iv,  S. 

The  thrush  replies,  the  mavis  descant  plays, 

The  ouzell  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  soft. 

I^ens.  ^ithalamium,  ▼.  8. 

The  golden  ruddock  was  the  gold« 
finch. 
RUDDOCKS,  RED.  Money,  v  «•»  gold 
coin ;  from  an  idea  that  gold  is  red, 
which,  odd  as  it  seems,  was  very 
prevalent.  Gold,  to  look  at  all  red, 
must  be  much  alloyed  with  copper. 
Tet  such  was  the  common  phrase* 
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ny  girdle  of^oM  to  red. 

With  pearls  bedecked  ramptnoaaly. 


He  told 


Eltis,  Spec.  ofJtarh  P.,  iii, 
rdgold. 


forth  the  good  red  goi 
Beir  of  Linnt,  Percy,  Bel.,  ii,  188. 
the  redde  herring— brought  Id  the  red  rnddockM,-^ 
M  thick  M  oetmeale,  end  made  Yarmouth  for  argent 
|Wt  down  the  city  of  A.rgentiafe. 

Naik*9  Fraite  of  Red  Herrimg,  Earl.  Misc., 
Park,  vi,  157. 
Whoeoerer  will  retaine  a  lawier,  and  lawfully  leeke 
hii  owne  right,  must  be  fnmiBbed  with  S  pocketa.  In 
the  flrat  pocket  he  most  have  his  declarationa  and 
certificatea,  wherewith  he  may  shew  hit  right.  In 
the  aeoond  pocket  he  moit  have  his  red  ruddoekes 
ready,  «  hich  he  must  give  unto  his  lawier,  who  will 
not  set  penne  to  paper  without  them.  In  the  third 
pocket  he  must  have  patience. 
Choi*e  qf  Change,  1&85.  in  Cent,  lifmuia,  iz,  p.  4S6. 

So  Florio,  under  Zan/rone : 

Uied  also  for  crownes,  n-eat  pieoei  of  gold,  as  our 
eountrymen  say  red-rmdJocket. 

AIbo  ffolden-ruddocks : 

If  one  be  olde,  and  have  silTcr  hairet  on  his  beard,  so 
he  hvftaolden  ruddocks  in  his  bagffea,  bee  must  bee 
wise  and  honourable.  ^'y*'  Midtu,  ii,  1. 

Ay,  that  is  he,  sir  Arthur}  he  hath  the  nobles,  the 
joUen  mddocks,  he.  LoHd,  Prod.,  ii,  1. 

Or  merely  ruddocks: 

The  greedie  carle  came  there  within  a  apaf^ 
That  own'd  the  gold,  and  saw  the  pot  behind 
Where  ruddocks  ulj,  but  ruddocks  could  not  find. 

TurberriU,  Ckalm.  Poets,  ii,  647. 
fThe  owner,  when  he  came  and  lawe 
Tnm  thence  his  ruddocks  refle. 

KendaWs  Flowers  qf  Bfngremm$s,  1677. 

Hence  we  clearly  see  how  blood»  on 
the  other  hand,  might  be  auppoaed 
to  represent  gold-lace.     Sec  Gilp. 
BUDESBY,  9.    A  rude  person. 

To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  against  mj  heai^ 
Unto  a  mad>brain  rudcsby,  lull  of  spleen. 

3\iai.  Skrtm,  iii.  9. 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Casario,^ 
Bmdesby,  begone.  Twelfth  if.,  i?,  1. 

Johnaon  calls   it  a  low  word;    be 
should  rather  hsTe  said  familiar. 
fRUDGE-GOWN.  A  gown  of  coarse  ker^ 
sey  cloth,  hence  used  for  a  low  person. 

Thoussnds  of  monsters  more  besides  there  be 
Which  I  fast  hoodwink'd,  at  that  time  did  see ; 
And  in  a  word  to  shut  up  this  discourse, 
A  rudg-gomu  ribs  are  good  to  spur  a  horse. 

Witts  Btatatumt,  16fi4. 

BUE.  Called  herb  of  grace,  and  often 
alluded  to ;  conjectured  to  be  so 
called  because  used  in  exorcisms 
against  evil  spirits.     See  T.  J. 

Here  did  she  drop  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  place, 
ru  let  a  bank  of  rus,  sour  herb  of  grace. 

£icil.//,iii,4. 

See  also  HamL,  iy,  5. 

Here  it  is  punned  upon,  in  the  name 

of  Ruy : 

But  that  this  man,  this  ksrh  ofgreiee,  Suu  Dias, 
This  father  of  our  faculties,  snould  slip  tnus. 

B.  f-  Fl.  Island  Pr.,  i.  1. 

Sometimes  herb-ffrace,  in  one  word : 

Some  of  them  smiled  and  said,  ms  was  called  kerb- 
grace,  which  thouEli  they  soomed  in  their  youth,  ther 
might  wear  in  theu*  age.       Greeners  Quip,  sign.  B  3. 


Rue,  the  herb,  was  also  a  common 
subject  of  puns,  from  being  the  same 
word  which  signified  sorrow  or  pity : 

ru  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace ; 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  shortly  shall  be 


In  the  remembrance  of  a  weepmc  queen, 

kUk.  I/,  lac.  cc 
That  bed,  which  did  all  Joys  displair. 
Became  a  bed  of  rM.  M.  BnUiaomiie. 

See  Todd. 
To  RUE,  or  REW,  v.     In  the  sense  of 

to  pity. 

And  to  the  dore  of  death  for  lorrow  drew, 
Complayning  out  on  me  that  would  not  on  tliem  rem. 

Speus.  F.  Q.,  VI,  Till.  2a 

A  RUFF,  as  a  female  neck-orDament, 
made  of  plaited  lawn,  or  other  mate- 
rial, is  well  known;  but  it  was 
formerly  used  by  both  sexes.  The 
eflfeminacy  of  a  man's  ruff,  being 
nicely  plaited,  is  well  ridicaled  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

For  how  ridienkms  wert  to  hare  death  eome 
And  take  a  fellow  pinn'd  up  like  a  miatresa  ! 
About  hia  neck  a  ruff,  like  a  pinch'd  lanthom. 
Which  schoolboys  make  in  winter?  ^ 

Nice  Vedomr,  m,  1. 

It  was,  however,  worn  both  by  diTines 
and  lawyers,  till  it  was  supplanted  by 
the  laced,  or  cut-band,  as  a  smarter 
thing ;  but  this  was  a  later  fashion : 

Ruffs  of  the  bar. 
By  the  vacation^  power,  translated  are 
To  cuUu'ork  bands.  Batimglom,  p.  111. 

A  very  small  rujf  was  at  one  time 
cbaracteristical  of  a  puritan : 

0  miracle  I 
Out  of  your  KttU  ruffe,  Dorcas,  and  in  the  fashion. 
Dost  thou  hope  to  be  saved  ?       Maynt's  Ciif  Matek. 
She  is  a  non -conformist  in  a  close  stomacher  and  r»/ 
qf  Genev  print.    Snrle's  JOcrocosm.,  p.  9&,  BUaa's  d 

I  RuJ^  meant  a  trump  card  (jCktgrta 
dominatrix.  Coles) ;  and  to  ruj^  a 
card  is  still  used,  in  some  places,  for 
to  trump  it.  It  was  also  the  name 
of  a  game,  like  whist.  See  Trump. 
See  the  rules  in  the  Complete  Game- 
ster, p.  81,  under  the  title  of  "  Eng- 
lish ruj^  and  honours.*'  It  was  also 
a  term  in  the  game  of  gleek.  In  the 
following  passage  it  seems  to  mean 
the  flourishing  state,  the  height : 

And  in  the  ruffe  of  his  felieitie 

Prickt  with  ambition,  he  began  disdaine 

His  bastard  lord's  usurpM  authority. 

liirr.  for  Jf«^.,  p.  607. 

gnsia,  who  scorns  all  other  imitatiooa, 
nnot  abide  to  be  out>gone  in  Msfaions. 
She  ssys  she  cannot  have  a  hat  or  ruff, 
A  gown,  a  peticoat,  a  band,  or  cuff, 
But  that  these  eitizens  (n'hom  she  doth  hate) 
Will  get  into  %  at  ne'er  so  dear  a  rate. 

Witts  Recrmtioms.  leSA 
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fRUFF-BAND.  Another  name  for  a  raff. 

A.  The  rvfft  band. 

Ml.  I  have  it  m  my  hand. 

ji.  BecaoM  it  is  somewhat  hot  this  morniDg,  it  were 

better  for  me  to  veare  a  falling  band. 

Pauenger  ofSenvenuto,  161S. 
What  madnesse  did  possesse  yoa?  did  you  thinke 
that  none  but  citirens  were  marked  for  death,  that 
onelv  a  blacke  or  civill  snit  of  apparell,  with  a  ruffe- 
kani,  waa  ouely  the  plagues  livery. 

Taylor's  Woriei,  1630. 

fKUFFINOUS.    Ruffianly,  outrageous. 

To  shelter  the  sad  mouoment  from  all  the  ruffinous 

pride 
Of  storms  and  tempests.  Ckapm.  It.,  n,  456. 

EUFFLB  of  a  boot.  The  turned-down 
top,  hanging  in  a  loose  manner^  like 
the  rujle  of  a  shirt. 

One  of  the  rowells  of  my  silver  sport,  eatched  bold  of 
the  rKj^  of  my  boot. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  H.,  iv,  6. 

Hence  Decker  speaks    of  a   ruffled 
hoot.     GuPm  Hornbook,  ch.  I. 
It  seems  probable,  from  these  ex- 
amples,   that    ruffle   is    the    proper 
reading  here : 

Why  he  will  look  upon  bis  boot  and  sing ;  mend  the 
ruff  [n^}  and  sing.  JlPs  IT.,  iii,  8. 

fSha.  Fie,  how  you  writh  it }  now  it  looks  just  like 
A  ruffied  boot. 
Slie.  Or  an  oyld  paper  laathoni. 

Cartwrighl*s  Ordinary,  1651. 

A  RUFFLB.  A  bustle,  or,  perhaps,  a 
scene  of  plunder. 

Sk>me  time  a  blusterer,  that  the  rvfftt  knew 

Of  court  and  city.  SA.  Loter^t  Compl.y  Snppl.^i,  744. 

To  RUFFLB.  To  be  turbulent  and 
boisterous. 

One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons, 
And  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  B<ome. 

Titus  jindron.,  i,  2. 
To  Britaine  orer  seas  from  Rome  went  I, 
To  qnaile  the  Picts,  that  n^tf  in  that  ile. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  165. 

To  rob,  or  plunder : 

I  am  your  host, 
With  robber's  hands,  my  hospitable  favours 
Yoa  should  not  ruffls  thus.  K.  Lear,  iii,  7. 

A  RUFFLER.  A  cheating  bully;  so 
termed  in  several  acts  of  parliament, 
particularly  in  one  made  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  which  is  thus  qaoted 
in  an  old  pamphlet : 

A  n4j^  i*  so  called  in  a  statute  made  for  the  punish- 
ment of  Tacabonds,  in  the  27th  yeare  of  kyng  Henry 
the  eight,  late  of  most  famous  memory. — He  is  so 
called  when  be  goeth  first  abroad*  eyther  he  hath 
served  in  the  warres,  or  els  he  bath  bene  a  servinge 
man,  and  weary  of  well  doing,  shakinK  of  [off]  dl 
payne,  doth  cbuse  him  the  ydle  lyfe,  and  wretchedly 
wanders  aboute  the  most  shyres  of  this  realme ;  and 
with  stottte  audacyte  demaundeth  wbere  he  tbinketh 
he  may  be  bolde,  and  circomspecte  ynough  as  he 
sethe  cause  to  aske  charitie. 

Earman*s  Caveat  for  Common  Cvrsitors,  B  9  a. 
Brother  to  this  upright  man,  flesh  and  blood,  ruffling 
Tear-cat  iz  my  name ;  and  a  n^jler  h  my  stile,  my 
title,  my  profession.  B4>ar.  Girl,  0.  rl.,  vi,  lOa. 

Any  lawless,  or  violent  person : 


And  what  the  n^  spake,  the  lout  took  for  a  verdite. 
For  there  the  best  was  worst,  worst  best  regarded. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.,  4/73. 
That  were  it  not  that  justice  ofte  them  greeve. 
The  just  man's  goods  by  rujlers  should  be  reft 

Fromos  and  Cau.,  ii,  8. 
Look  to  jour  brain-pans,  boyes,  bere  comes  a  traiue 
Of  rojsting  rubers,  that  are  knaves  in  graine. 

22o».  Qkost,  p.  94. 

RUINATE,  adj.     Ruinous. 

Shall  love  in  building  grow  so  ruinate  f 

Co».qfBrr.,^St, 

RUINATE,  V.    To  reduce  to  ruin. 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house. 

Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together. 

8  Sen.  n,  V,  1. 

Also  in  Titus  Andr.,  v,  3.  Both 
plays  are  of  doabtfal  origin.  See 
Johnson. 

Ruinated  is  still  sometimes  used,  as 
applied  to  a  building,  Mr.  Pegge 
considered  it  as  peculiar  to  Lon- 
doners. Anecd.  of  Engl,  Lang, 
RULE,  9,  Apparently  put  for  beha- 
viour, or  conduct:  with  some,  in 
allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  frolics  called 
mis-rule. 

If  you  prix'd  my  ladVs  favour  at  anything  more  than 
contempt,  yon  woula  not  give  means  for  this  uncivil 
rule.  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  S. 

And  at  each  pause  they  kiss ;  was  never  seen  such  rvU 
In  any  place  but  here,  at  bonfire,  or  at  yule. 

Drayt.  Folyolb.,  xxvii,  p.  1189. 

fEUMRlN.     A  sort  of  dnnking-vessel. 

Ale  in  Saxon  rumienthm. 

Such  as  will  make  grim  Malkin  prate, 
Bouseth  up  valour  in  all  men, 
Quickens  the  poets  wit  and  pen,  despiseth  fate. 

Witandl>rollery,UM, 
But  when  the  keen  cheroketh  blows  fat  bumpkin. 
Who  will  refuse  to  drink  thee  into  rumkin. 

Gay  ton's  Jrt  of  Longenty,  1659. 

RUMNEY.  A  sort  ^of  Spanish  wine, 
less  frequently  mentioned  than  many 
others. 

All  black  wines,  over-hot,  compound,  strong  thick 
drinks,  as  muscadine,  malmsie,  aliegant,  rumney, 
brown  bastard,  metheglen,  and  the  like — are  hurtful 
in  this  case.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  p.  70. 

Spaine  bringeth  forth  wines  of  white  colour,  but 
much  hotter  and  stronger,  as  sacke,  ruvmey,  and 
bastard.  CogcM,  Haven  ofHeaUk,  p.  289. 

See  also  in  Sack. 

tVinum  Hi^>aBeDM.  Spanish  wine^  rumney  xa  sacke. 

NomeneUUwr. 

tRUMOROUS.    Murmuring. 

Clashing  of  armours,  and  the  rumorous  sound 
Of  the  steme  billowes,  in  contention  stood. 

Drayton's  Moyses  in  a  Map  ofkis  Miracles,  160i. 

RUMP-FED,  a.,  on  which  so  much  has 
been  written,  means,  probably,  no- 
thing more  than  fat-bottomed;  fed, 
or  fattened  in  the  rump. 

Aroint  thee,  witch !  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 

Maeb.,  f,  8. 

It  is  very  true  that  fat  flaps,  kidneys, 
rumpe,  and  other  scraps,  were  among 
the  low  perquisites  of  the  kitchen,  as 
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Mr.  Steevens  has  Abundantly  Bliown, 
in  his  note.  But  in  such  an  allusion, 
there  would  have  been  little  reason  to 
prefer  rump*;  scrap-fed  would  be 
more  natural,  and  kidney-fed,  or  flap- 
fed,  equal.  But  fat-rumped  conveys 
a  picture  of  the  person  mentioned, 
which  the  others  would  not  in  any 
degree. 
RUN  NEL,  $.  A  small  stream,  or  brook ; 
a  small  run  of  water. 

With  munnnr  lond,  down  from  the  moantain's  tide, 
A  little  ruKnfl  tumbled  nou-  the  place : 
Thither  he  ran,  and  fiU'd  his  helmet  wide. 

Fair/.  Tasto,  131,91. 

The  word  was  used  by  Collins.  See 
T.J. 
RUSH.  Branch  and  rush  seem  to  be 
put  for  branch  and  root,  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Isaiah,  in  our  public  version. 
It  is,  however,  a  literal  translation 
Arom  the  Hebrew,  and  not  at  all  an 
English  phrase. 

The  Lord  will  cut  off  from  I«rael  head  and  tail,  tranck 
tmd  nuA,  in  one  day.  iz,  li. 

Neither  shall  there  be  any  work  for  Egypt,  which  the 
head  or  tail,  broHek  or  nwA,  may  do.  xix,  16. 

It  means,  clearly,  great  and  small, 
and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Septuagint, 
.  at  the  former  place ;  in  the  second, 
^PX^y  jca2  riXos,  Vatablus,  and 
other  commentators,  say,  that  by 
hraneh  the  Hebrews  i^ieant  ''the 
strong,"  and  by  rush  "  the  weak  per- 
sons." See  Del  Rio,  Adagialia  Sacra, 
p.  323. 
RUSH,  FRIAR.  A  personage  cele- 
brated in  the  marvellous  legends  of 
old  times.     He  is  thus  described : 

Saw  Te  never  F^er  Rmht 
Fainted  on  a  doth,  witn  a  aide-long  cow's  tayle, 
And  crooked  cloven  feet,  and  many  a  hoked  naylef 
For  al  the  world  (if  I  shod  judg)  chould  recken  him 

his  brother, 
Loke  even  what  (Isee  IHer  Riuk  had.  the  devil  had 

such  another.  Gammer  GurUm,  0.  PL,  ii,  41. 

IHer  Rnsk  was  for  all  the  world  such  another  fellow 
aa  this  Hudein,  and  brought  up  in  the  same  schoole. 
to  wit,  in  a  kitchen.— For  the  reading  whereof  I  refer 
yon  to  FH«r  Busk  his  storie,  kc. 

Beg.  Scot,  DUe.  of  Witcker.,  p.  629. 

The  face  of  Friar  Rush  might  well  re- 
semble that  of  the  devil,  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  tale,  he  was  a  devil. 
This  curious  history  was  printed  in 
1620,  and  particularly  recommended 
to  young  people  !  It  had  probably 
been  often  printed  before.  The  title 
is  this :  "  The  Historic  of  Frier  Rush  : 
how' he  came  to  a  house  of  Religion  to 


seeke  service,  and  being  entertained 
by  the  Priour,  was  first  made  under 
Cooke.  Being  full  of  pleasant  mirth 
for  young  people."  But  the  half-title 
prefixed  to  the  tale  lets  out  the  secret : 
"A  pleasant  History,  how  a  Deril 
(named  Rush)  came  to  a  religious 
house  to  seeke  a  service.*'  An  ac- 
count of  this  scarce  tract  was  given 
in  Mr.  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature, 
with  the  arguments  of  all  the  chapters, 
and  a  specimen  of  the  narrative. 
Vol.  i,  pp.  248—252.  The  Ule  was 
reprinted  for  Triphook,  in  1810. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  whole 
tale  is  designed  as  a  severe  satire  upon 
the  monks,  the  pretended  friar  being 
sent  from  hell  in  consequence  of  nevs 
brought  to  the  prince  of  devils,  "  of 
the  great  misrule  and  vile  living  of 
these  religious  men;  to  keepe  them 
still  in  that  state,  and  worse  if  it 
might  be.*'  P .  2,  repr. 
RUSHBEARINGS.  A  sort  of  rural 
festivals ;  or,  rather,  another  name 
for  the  parish  wakes,  held  at  the 
feast  of  the  dedication  of  each  church, 
when  the  parishioners  brought  fresh 
rushes  to  strew  the  church.  See 
Brand* s  Popular  Antiquities,  voL  i, 
p.  436,  4to  ed. 

Hit  [the  rofRan's]  sovereignty  is  ahow-ne  highest  at 
May-games,  wakes,  summerings,  and  rusk-ie*n».:t ; 
where  it  is  twentie  to  one  but  hee  becomes  hcae- 
ficiall  to  the  lord  of  the  mannour,  by  meanes  U  > 
bloody  nose,  or  a  broken  pate. 

CUlut't  WJkims^  p.  ISi 

RUSH-BUCELER.  Equivalent  to 
SwASH-BUCKLEB,  q.  V.  A  bullying 
and  violent  person. 

Take  into  this  number  also  their  aervants ;  I  meaa 
all  that  flock  of  stout,  bra<rging  rusk-bneHers. 

Morels  Utopia,  by  B.  R^iiuoii,  voL  ii,  p.  S9,  Dibd. 

The  Latin  is,  ''cetratorum  nebu- 
lonum.*'  Mr.  Dibdin  is  mistaken  in 
his  interpretation.  It  is  from  *'  rush- 
ing out  with  bucklers.** 
RUSH-RINGS.  The  marrying  with  a 
rush-ring  is  sometimes  mentioned. 
Probably  it  was  only  such  a  jocular 
mode  of  marrying  as  leaping  over  a 
broomstick.  It  appears,  however, 
that  an  evil  use  was  occasionally  made 
of  the  jocular  marriage,  in  aeducing 
young  women ;  as  appears  from  one 
of  the  constitutions    of    Salieburv : 
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Nee  quisqaam  annulum  de  juneo, 
yel  qnacanque  Till  materia,  vel  pre- 
iiosh,  jocando  manibus  innectat  mu- 
liercularam,  ut  liberius  cum  ea  for- 
nicetur  ;  ne  dvLrajoeari  se  putat,  hono- 
ribiia  matrimonialibus  se  astringat." 
Du  Cange  ia  Annulu9»  A  similar 
custom  is  recorded  as  prevailing  in 
France.  Popular  Ant,,  4 to/  vol.  ii, 
p.  38. 

I'lt  crown  thee  with  a  gurland  of  straw  thoD, 
And  I'll  marry  thee  with  a  nuh-riitg. 

IfAvenanVt  BisaU. 
And  ToiDinT  was  so  to  Kattr, 
And  weddeu  lier  with  a  nuk-ring. 
WineAest.  Wedding,  PiUs  to  Purge  Mel,  vol.  i,  p.  S76. 

These  passages,  cited  by  sir  John 
Hawkins,  are  proofs  enough  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  practice,  whether  in 
jest  or  earnest;  but  that  it  was  the 
former,  is  proved  by  the  passage  from 
Du  Cange.  Tib,  however,  was  a 
common  name  for  a  kind  female. 

Thou  art  the  damned  door-keeper  to  every 
Coystrel,  that  comes  enquiring  for  his  Ti'b. 

Pericles,  Mulone  Stippl.,  11, 129. 
As  fit — as  Tib's  nuh  for  Tom's  fore-finger. 

AlV*  Well,  ii,  8. 

Tib  was  also  the  ace  of  trumps  at 
gleek,  and  Tom  the  knave:  which 
cards  were  probably  so  named, 
because  the  appellations  Tom  and  Tib 
were  in  common  use,  to  signify  lad 
and  lass. 

Tom  and  Tibbe  are  introduced  as 
common  names  in  Churchyard's  ac-* 
count  of  queen  Elizabeth's  entertain- 
ment in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  : 

C.  And  doth  not  Jove  and  Mars  beare  sway  ? 

P.  Then  put  in  Tom  and  libbe,  and  all  beaxes  sway, 
8mj.  Nick.  Progr.,  vol.  ii,  p.  69. 

See  Tib. 
RUSHES  STREWED  IN  ROOMS. 
Our  countrymen  never  loved  bare 
floors ;  and  before  the  luxury  of  car- 
pets was  introduced,  it  was  common 
to  Qtrew  rushes  on  the  floors,  or  in 
the  way  where  processions  were  to 
pass.  This  our  poets,  as  usual,  attri- 
buted to  all  times  and  countries. 
Thus  Tarquin  is  represented  as  tread- 
ing on  rushes  in  the  chamber  of 
Lucretia : 

Our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  ruaket,  ere  he  waken'd 
The  chastity  he  wounded.  Cyfki.y  ii,  8. 

Thus  Mortimer  is  invited  to  lie  down 
on  the  rwhesy  at  the  feet  of  the  Welch 
lady: 


She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  nuhe$  lar  you  dowD', 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 

l£r«i.7r,iii,  L 

At  the  coronation  of  Henry  V,  when 
the  procession  is  coming,  the  grooms 
cry. 

More  nukes,  more  rushes  I  8  Hen.  IF,  r,  &. 

Thus  also  at  a  wedding : 

Full  many  maids,  clad  in  their  best  array, 
In  honour  of  the  bride,  come  with  their  flaskets 
Fill'd  full  with  flowers ;  others  in  wicker  basketa 
Bring  from  the  mariah  rushes,  to  o'erspread 
The  ground,  whereon  to  church  the  lovers  tread. 

BrowMS,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  8, 

They  were  used  green : 

Where  is  this  stranger  P    Bushes,  ladies,  rushes, . 
Bushes  as  gntn  as  summer  for  this  stranger. 

B.  and  Fl.  VtUentinian,  ii,  4. 
Sweet  lady,  I  do  honour  the  meanest  rush  in  this 
chamber  for  your  love. 

B.  Jons.  Bv.  Man  out  ofH.,  iii,  9. 

In  allusion  to  this  practice,  rushed 
was  sometimes  put  for  '*  strew'd  with 
rushes." 

Thou  dancest  on  my  heart,  lascivioos  queen, 
£v'n  as  upon  these  rushes  which  thou  treadeat. 

Dumb  Knight,  0.  PI.,  It,  476. 

Not  worth  a  rush  ;  it  was,  probably, 
this  custom  of  strewing  rushes  on  the 
floor,  that  gave  rise  to  this  phrase  for 
anything  of  no  value : 

But  bee  not  pinned  alwayes  on  her  sleeves ;  strangers 
have  greene  rushes,  when  daily  guests  are  not  w>rth 
a  rush.  Lylg*s  Sapho  and  Phaon,  ii,  4. 

Being  scattered  so  profusely,  and 
trodden  to  pieces  without  reserve, 
they  were  of  course,  singly,  of  very 
little  value. 

tTo  mince  it  with  a  minion,  tracyng  a  pavjpn  or 
galliardo  uppon  Uie  rushes.  Biehe hisParewel^\h9li, 

RUSHY-MILS.  Apparently,  a  sportive 
imitation  of  mills,  made  by  the  shep- 
herds in  running  water,  and  com- 
posed of  rushes. 

His  spring  should  flow  some  other  way ;  no  mors 

Should  it  u  wanton  manner  ere  be  seene     ' 

To  writhe  in  knots,  or  give  a  gown  of  greeno 

Unto  their  meadowes :  nor  be  seene  to  play, 

Nor  drive  the  rushy-mils,  that  in  his  way 

The  shepherds  made.  Browne, Brit.  Past.,l,  i,  ▼.  728. 

fRUSSE.     A  Russian. 

The  contrary  whereof  other  ambassadors  and  the 
laste  that  honourable  and  renowned  gen.  sir  Richard 
Lea,  fonnd  his  greatest  crosse,  for  pride,  opinion,  and 
selfe  will,  is  innerent  to  any  Busse  put  in  place  of 
honor.  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Voiage,  1606. 

RUSSETS.  Clothes  of  a  russet  colour; 
the  holiday  dress  of  a  shepherd  was 
of  that  kind  of  cloth:  the  colour 
being  a  sort  of  dingy  brown.  Hence 
the  name  of  russet,  or  russetine,  given 
to  some  apples. 

He  borrow'd  on  the  working  daies  W"  fcoly*^'*? 
oft.  iTamer,  Alb.,  iv,  90,  p.  W. 
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And,  for  the  better  credit  of  (he  world. 
In  their  freeh  rm$$ft*  ererj  ooe  doth  ftp. 

Draft.  Sd^,  ii,  p.  1489. 

fBUSSETINO.     A  kind  of  apple. 

Nor  pippin,  which  we  hold  of  keraell-frnits  the  king ; 
The  apple  orendge;  theo  the  Mvonr  ms$etiing. 

Drayton's  FolyoUnoi^  bong  18. 

EUTH,  M.  Pity ;  from  to  rue,  in  the 
sense  of  to  pity.  Used  by  MiJton^ 
and  still  later ;  but  now  seldom^  ex- 
cept by  poets  who  affect  old  words. 
RuthJe$$  is  common  ;  ruth-Jul  much 
less  so. 

Tho  can  she  weep  to  stir  up  gentle  rtttk. 

Both  for  her  noble  blood  and  for  her  tender  yonth. 

Sp«H*.  F.q.AX^' 
Woald  the  nobility  lay  eeide  thdr  m/A, 
And  let  me  nee  my  aword.  C<moL,  i,  1. 

Here  it  seems  to  be  used  for  cruelty* 
which  is  so  contrary  to  its  proper 
sense,  that  it  is  not  easily  accounted 
for: 

The  Danes  with  ruth  oar  realme  did  ovenmn. 
Their  wrath  in  wrapt  us  all  in  wretched  netse. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.^  p.  8S6. 

Perhaps  the  author  meant  in  a  pitiful 
manner,  in  a  way  to  cause  ruthf  or 
pity. 
RUTH,  v.,  for  rueth,  the  third  person 
singular  of  to  rue, 

O  heaven,  qaoth  I,  where  is  the  place  affordf 
A  friend  to  lielpe,  or  any  heart  that  ruth 
The  most  d^ected  hopes  of  wronged  truth. 

Browne,  Brit.  Ftut.,  I,  iv,  p.  101. 

BUTTER,  or  RUTTIER.  An  old  sea 
term,  corrupted  from  the  French, 
routier  ;  a  directory  to  show  the  pro- 
per course  of  a  vessel .  Cotgrave  says 
it  is  a  directory  for  finding  out 
courses  either  by  sea  or  land ;  but  I 
have  not  found  it  in  the  latter  accep- 
tation. Blount  says  that  it  means 
also, ''  One,  that  by  much  trotting  up 
and  down,  is  grown  acquainted  with 
most  ways ;  and  hence  an  old  beaten 
soldier,  or  an  old  crafty  fox."  Glos- 
tographia, 

Hy  tables  are  not  yet  one  quarter  emptied  of  notes 
oat  of  their  table ;  which  because  it  is,  as  it  were,  a 
lea  nUUr  diligently  kept  amongst  them  from  age  to 
a^  ci  all  their  ebbs  ana  flowee.  and  winds. 

Natk'9  Pr.  of  Red  B.,  Earl.  Mite.,  vi.  161. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Man- 
uscripts, No.  6207,  Art..  3,  entitled, 
"Observations  and  Directions  for 
Sailors,"  contains  six  ruttert,  or  di- 
rection for  particular  routes  at  sea. 
Rutter  was  also  corruptly  used  for 
reuter,  or  reiter^  a  German  trooper. 
See  Todd. 
RTAL,   or    RIAL.    An  English  gold 


coin,  which  under  Elisabeth 

for  15«.    The  name  derived  ^m  a 

Spanish  coin,  rSal^  or  royal,  Taliie  only 

They  play'd  good  store  oC  gold  and  iilTcr»  ratiu  d. 
for  the  present,  at  the  10th  or  12th  peny,  so  as  t&awz 
a  noble,  or  a  ryall,  was  not  (in  oommoa  nocooat)  to 
be  lost  at  a  sitting.  Ear.  on  Ft^,  i,  p.  30^ 

Kersey  defines  it,  *'  A  piece  of  gold, 
which,  temp.  H.  6,  was  current  for 
10«.,  under  H.  8  for  lis.  3cf.,  and 
under  Q.  Eliz.  for  15«.*'  The  proper 
name  of  this  coin  was  SpuK*&orAL» 
which  see. 


S. 


fSABBT.    Crabbed  r     Sobbed,  in  the 
dialect  of  Sussex,  means  saturated. 

Though  it  be  very  lechery  anto  the^ 
Do't  with  a  mbby  politician's  het. 

nttorui  Ofromhma,  ai.  ISSL 

fSACCAGE.    Plunder. 

Who  whiles  he  basily  bestirred  himselfe  nmoag  those 
that  fell  to  spoyle  and  mceagt,  channoed,  by  oocaswo 
of  his  loose  and  large  garments  that  entangled  hiai, 
to  catch  a  fall  forward. 

Holland's  Jnmianms  JfarerilnMu;  ISOlL 
When  the  saccags  therefore  was  divided  and  dcalt^ 

au. 
SACK.    A  Spanish  wine  of  the  dry  or 
rough  kind ;    vin  sec,  French ;   sac, 
German.     It  is  even  called  seek,  in 
an  article  cited  by  bishop  Percy  from 
an  old  account  book  of  the  city  of 
Worcester:     "Anno     Eliz.     xxxiiij. 
Item,  for  a  gallon  of  claret  wine,  and 
seek,  and  a  pound  of  sugar,"     Other 
instances  have  been  found.     See  the 
various  notes  on   the  two  parts  of 
Hen.  IV.     The  same  wine,  undoubt- 
edly,  which  is  now  named  Sherry. 
Falstaff  expressly  calls  it  Skerris  sack, 
that  is,  sack  from  Xeres, ». «.,  Sherry. 
Blount,  in  his  Plossographia,  exactly 
so   describes  it;    '^Skerry  sack,  so 
called  from  Xeres,  a  sea  town  of  Cor- 
dubs,  in  Spain,  where  that  kind  of 
sack  is  made."     Hence  the  necessity 
for  adding  sugar  to  it,  to  please  a 
luxurious  palate.     Ritson  pretended 
that  the  old  sack  of  Falstafifs  time 
was  a  compound  of  Sherry,  cider,  and 
sugar;  but  gives  no  proofof  it,  except 
the  recollection  of  a  nameless  old 
gentleman.     Note  on  1  Henru  IF,  ii, 
4.     The  very  old  gentleman,  I  fancy, 
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Bubstitnted conjecture  for  recollection. 
The  only  difficulty  about  it  has  arisen 
from  the  later  importation  of  sweet 
wines  from  Malaga,  the  Canaries,  &c., 
which  were  at  first  called  Malaga,  or 
Canary  sacks;  sack  being  by  that 
time  considered  as  a  name  applicable 
to  all  white  wines.  Sweet  wines  were 
not  so  early  imported.     Howell  says, 

I  read  in  the  reira  of  Henry  the  Seventh  that  no 
sweet  wines  were  broaghi  into  thii  realm  but  Malm- 
ayes.  Lon^nopoUtt  p.  109. 

And  soon  after, 

MoreoTer,  no  taekt  were  sold  but  Bomney,  and  that 
for  medicine  more  than  for  drink;  bat  now  ••a^jr 
kindt  ofaaeka  are  known  and  used.         Ibid.t  p.  108. 

One  of  these  sweet  wines  still  retains 
the  name  of  sack.  It  is  but  httle 
used,  yet,  being  proverbial  for  sweet- 
ness, has  thrown  an  obscurity  over 
the  original  dry  sack.     Falstaff  says, 

A  good  Skerria  Mcib  has  a  twofold  operation  in  it 

3  Hen.  IF,  ir,  1. 

Presently  he  calls  it  Sherris  only : 

The  second  property  of  yonr  excellent  Sherru  is  the 
warming  of  the  blood. 

Soon  after  both  names  are  used  indis- 
criminately : 

This  valour  comes  of  Skerru;  so  that  skill  in  the 
weajpon  is  nothing,  without  aaek*.  Ibid. 

**Your  best  sache/'  says  Gervase 
Markham,  "  are  of  Seres  [t.  e.,  Xeres] 
in  Spaine."  EngL  Housew.,  p.  162. 
It  is  strange  that,  with  these  passages 
before  them,  some  commentators 
should  have  doubted  of  Sherry  being 
the  wine.  Seres,  or  Xeres,  wine  is 
Sherry,  the  latter  being  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  that  name.  Markham 
goes  on  to  mention  other  kinds  of 
sacky  of  which  the  principal  are  those 
of  Canary  and  Malaga. 
Falstaff  drank  it  with  sugar,  as  is 
well  known;  but  that  beverage  was 
not  peculiar  to  him.  Belleur  says,  in 
the  WUd'Goose  Chase  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher, 

You  shall  find  as  in  the  tSTem, 
Lamenting  in  $ack  and  »ugar  for  our  losses. 

Act  V,  sc.  2. 

It  is  said  also  of  a  personage,  in  the 
Miseries  of  Inforced  Marriage,  that  he 
lies  fatting  himself  with  sack  and 
sugar  in  the  house,  while  his  brothers 
are  fain  to  walke  with  lean  purses 
abroad.  0.  PL,  v,  50. 
Sack  and  Sherry  are  synonymous  also 
in  Ben  Jonson : 


Soek  says  my  bosh : 
"  Be  merry  and  drink  Sherry**  that's  mr  poesis. 

Ifew  Inn,  i,  % 

In  Earle's  Microcosmographie,  §  ziii. 
Bliss's  edition,  it  is  mentioned  in  a 
note,  that  in  the  edition  of  1732,  the 
editor  altered  Canary  to  Sherry;  why, 
says  Mr.  B.,  "I  am  at  a  loss  to 
discover."  Probably  only  because 
Sherry  was  again  become  more 
fashionable. 

Malaga,  another  sweet  wine,  wasalno, 
as  above  observed,  termed  sack : 

Bnt  a  cap  of  old  Malaga  sack. 
Will  fire  the  bash  at  his  back. 

Mad  ZVmh,  Per^i  Sal.,  li,  858. 

Canary  sack  is  celebrated  in  a  specific 
address,  by  B.  Herrick : 

When  thoa  thyselfe  dar'st  say,  thy  isles  shall  Utk 
Orapes,  before  Herrick  leaves  Catutrie  sack. 

Bsrrickf  p.  88. 

If  further  proof  were  wanting,  that 
Falstaffs  sack  was  not  a  sweet  wine, 
but  was  actually  Sherry,  it  is  abun« 
dantly  furnished  by  Dr.  Tenner's 
curious  work.  Via  recta  ad  Yitam  Ion- 
gam  (publ.  1637).  After  discussing 
medicinally  the  propriety  of  mixing 
sugar  with  sack,  he  adds. 

Bat  what  I  have  rooken  of  mixing  sogar  with  muk, 
must  he  understooa  of  Skerie  sack,  for  to  mix  sagar 
with  other  wines,  that  in  a  common  appellation  ars 
called  $ack,  and  are  tweeter  in  taste,  makes  it  an- 
pleasant  to  the  pallat,  and  fulsome  to  the  stomach. 

p.  81. 

Speaking  afterwards  of  Canary  inpe, 
he  says, 

Canarie-wine,  whidx  beareth  ths  name  of  the  islands 
firom  whence  it  is  brought,  is  of  some  termed  a  sacks, 
with  this  acUonct,  sweete;  bat  yet  very  imprqierly. 
for  it  differetfi  not  only  from  saeke  in  sweetness  ana 
pleasantness  of  taste,  but  also  in  colour  and  consist- 
ence. For  it  is  not  so  white  in  colour  as  sack,  nor  so 
thin  in  substance.  p.  88. 

On  the  virtues  of  sack,  and  other  good 
wine,  no  one  has  spoken  so  experi« 
mentally  as  B.  Jonson,  if  the  MS.  at 
Dulwich,  ascribed  to  him,  be 
genuine ; 

Mem.  I  laid  the  plot  of  my  Volpon^  and  wrote  most 
of  it,  after  a  present  of  ten  dozen  m  palm  sack,  fh>m 
my  ?ery  good  lord  T— :  that  play,  I  am  positiTc,  wiU 
last  to  posterity,  and  be  acted,  when  I  and  iSnvy  be 
friends,  with  applause.  MS.  at  DuUo.  CoUegs. 

Afterwards  he  speaks  of  his  Catiline 
in  a  similar  way,  but  adds,  that  he 
thinks  one  scene  in  it  flat ;  and  re- 
solves, therefore,  to  drink  no  more 
water  with  his  wine.  The  Alchemist^ 
and  Silent  Woman,  he  describes  as 
theresultof  plenty  of  good  wine;  but 
the  Devil  is  an  Ass  was  written,  ''when 
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I  and  my  boys  drank  bad  wine  at  the 
Devil.**  This  is  cited  at  length  in 
Hnghson's  History  of  London,  toL  iv, 
p.  40,  appropos  to  the  site  of  the 
Deyil  tavern. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that 
whenever  sack  alone  is  mentioned, 
Sherry  is  always  intended;  but 
that  the  sack  wliich  was  taken  with 
susar,  was  usually  Sherry,  which 
being  rough,  required  that  recom- 
mendation to  some  palates.  Sack 
was  the  general  name  for  white  wines; 
when  Sherry  was  meant,  it  was  regu- 
larly distinguished  as  Sherris  sack. 
Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  specify. 
Thus,  in  the  mock  puppet-show  of 
Ben  Jonson,  after  it  has  been  said  that 

He  itrikM  Hero  in  love  to  him  wiUi  a  pint  of  Sienj ; 

It  is  immediately  said, 

A  pint  otuui,  loore  a  pint  of  wcl' 

Upon  which  the  foolish  Nokes  re- 
marks, 

Saekfjna  aaid  but  e*en  now  it  alionld  be  Skenj. 
Fvp.  Why  ao  it  if ;  Sherry,  Sherry,  Sherry. 

Barth.  Fur,  ▼,  4. 

It  is  Sherry,  he  says,  though  sack 
was  called  for.  Nor  must  the  deri- 
vation from  sec  be  too  strongly  as- 
serted, for  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
large  class  of  wines  of  Spain,  and 
principally  sweet  wines,  were  called 
seceo  there,  from  the  sacks  in  which 
they  were  sold.  F.  E.  Briickman,  a 
curious  writer  on  all  liquors,  has  both 
seccot  and  seek  (the  latter  apparently 
the  German  name),  which,  he  says, 
"  est  vinum  quoddam  album  gene- 
rosum,  dulce,  Hispanicum,  sic  dictum, 
quod  in  utribus  seu  saccis  in  Hispania 
circumvehatur.  Hispani  secco  voci- 
tant.'*  Cataloffus,  ^c,  Helmstddn, 
1 722.  He  adds,  that  the  best  of  these 
wines  comes  from  the  Canaries.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  Spanish  Dictionaries  do 
not  acknowledge  the  word;  and  seco, 
with  them,  means  only  dry.  Such  is 
etymology  I 

In  an  old  ballad,  introduced  in  a  poem 
called  "Pasquil's  Palinodia,"  1619 
and  1624,  «ac^  and  Sherry  are  used 
throughout,  as  perfectly  synonymous, 
every  stanza,  to  the  number  of  twelve, 
ending, 


Give  me  taekt,  old  Mci>«,  boys, 
To  make  the  mnsee  merry. 
The  life  of  mirth,  and  the  joy  of  the  earth. 
Is  a  cup  of  ffood  old  Sh^ry.  BihUogr.  Mew^  p.  IBl. 

fSACK-POSSET.  SeePossBT.  It  wss 
especially  used  on  the  night  of  the 
wedding. 

lie  away  into  the  oonntry,  and  ai  it  happena  have  a 
little  bosinen  there;  I  shall  come  up  so  Tigorooi, 
and  so  lovintr ;  wee'l  have  a  saek-potut,  and  go  to  bed 
together,  tho'  it  be  at  noon-day. 

SedUg^t  BeOawnm,  1687. 
To  make  $eekgpoueti  without  my  Ike.— Take  a  pinte  of 
ale,  and  sett  yt  over  the  fyre  in  a  basone.  ana  scane 
yt  till  yt  be  very  cleane,  and  lett  yt  boyie,  then  pot 
in  a  pinte  of  secke,  and  when  the  secke  and  ale  bojle 

Sut  mto  yt  twenty  eggs  weU  beaten  togeitber,  and 
eepe  atyninRe  yt  untill  tiiey  come  to  a  reaaonalde 
substance,  lien  put  yt  into  an  otiier  baaime  made 
hote  before,  and  aett  yt  on  a  chafinge-dishe  and  ooUs, 
but  you  must  remember  to  keepe  styrringe  yt  »11- 
waies  one  waie.    Probatum.  MS.  Rtenpt^Book. 

SACK-BUT.  A  bass  trumpet;  cor- 
rupted from  sambuca,  used  in  Latin 
for  the  same  instrument.  See  Coles* 
Diet.  The  word  is  still  in  use  among 
musicians. 

The  fcrampets,  tackiuts,  psalteriea,  and  ftfea. 
Tabors,  and  cymbals,  ana  the  shouting  BomanSk 
Make  the  sun  dance.  CorioL,  ▼,  4. 

Ascham  uses  sambukes  for  it : 

This  I  am  sure,  that  lutes,  harpes,  all  maner  <tf 
pypea,  barbitona,  sambukes,  with  other  instmmentea, 
every  one  whidie  standeih  by  fine  and  quick  fingeriTur, 
be  condemned  of  A.ristotle.  ToxopL,  pL  i*, 

Yet  sambuca,  in  the  sense  of  an  in- 
strument, is  only  low  Latin,  and  as 
that  word  originally  meant  the  elder 
tree,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  pro- 
perly meant  a  bassoon,  or  some  kind 
of  pipe,  which  the  elder  so  readily 
makes.  Du  Cange  gives  one  instance 
in  which  it  is  explained  cithara,  but 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  right.  The 
modem  sackbut  is  a  complicated 
instrument,  with  sliding  tubes, 
answering  the  purpose  of  stops. 
SACKERSON.  A  bear,  of  great  noto- 
riety  at  the  bear-garden,  csJled  Paris- 
garden.  Mr.  Maione,  who  cites  sir 
J.  Davies's  epigram  below,  judiciously 
conjectures  that  bears  were  usually 
called  from  their  masters.  Thus, 
George  Stone,  a  bear,  occurs  in  the 
play  of  the  Puritan ;  also  Ned  JFkiting, 
elsewhere,  and  Harry  Hunkes, 

I  have  seen  Sackerson  looee  twenty  times,  and  have 
taken  him  by  the  chain.  Merr,  W.  W„  i,  1. 

Mentioned  also  in  the  comedy  of  Giles 
Goosecap : 

Never  stir  if  he  fought  not  with  great  Saitmn  foiire 
hovirs  to  one.  Sign.  B  d  b. 
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Publius,  a  student  of  the  common  law. 
To  Paris  Garden  does  himself  withdraw ; 
Leaving  old  Ploydcn,  Dyer,  and  Broke  alone. 
To  see  old  Hany  Hunkes  and  Sworwu. 

Sir  J.  Danes,  Epig.,  1B98. 

To  SAC  RE,  V,  To  consecrate.  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  that  only  the  par- 
ticiple had  ever  been  used. 

And  presented  him  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterburie, 
Anselme,  sacred  of  him ;  the  a-hich,  according  to  their 
request,  did  consecrate  him. 

HoHnshedy  vol.  ii,  sign,  x  3  b. 
Determined  to  conquer  the  city  of  Rheims,  that  he 
might  there  be  saered,  crowned,  and  anointed,  accord- 
ing to  the  cnstome  of  his  progenitors. 

/ftW.,  sign.  Ff  f5b. 

The  eacrinff-bell,  was  a  bell  which 
rang  for  processions,  and  other  holy 
ceremonies : 

ril  startle  you,  a'orse  tiian  the  tacrtM-heH. 

Men.  VIII,  ill,  S. 
You  shall  ring  the  sacrtng-heU, 
Keep  your  hours,  and  tell  your  knell. 

Merry  Dev.  of  Edmonton,  0.  PL,  v,  876. 

The  participle  is  quoted  from  sir  W. 
Temple,  applied  to  the  consecration 
of  the  kings  of  France.     See  T.  J. 
[The  word  is  frequently  used  by  Syl- 
Tester  in  translating  Du  Bartas.] 

tWith  all  the  sinnewes  of  a  loyall  heart, 

Unto  your  royall  handes  I  Immblie  saere 

These  weeks  (the  works  of  the  worlds  glorious  Maker). 

SAD,  a,  often  meant  no  more  than 
serious. 

Hy  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  tad  talk. 

Wint.  Tale,  iv,  8. 
Bather  than  for  anytliing  in  it,  which  shonld  helpe 
good  sadde  studie.  Ascham,  p.  x7. 

All  the  derivatives  partake  of  this 
use.     Thus  gadiy,  seriously : 

The  conference  was  eadly  borne.         Much  Ado,  ii,  8. 
When  I  advise  me  eadly  on  this  thing. 

Taner.  and  Gism.,  0.  PL,  vi,  177- 

Sadness,  seriousness : 

Tell  me  in  sadness  who  she  is  you  lore. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  \,  1. 

Hence  the  phrase  still  in  use,  "in  sober 
sadness.^' 
To  SAFE,  t>.    To  secure,  or  make  safe. 

And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going, 
Is  Fulvia's  death.  Ani.  and  Cleop.,  i,  3. 

Best  you  safd  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  host ;  I  must  attend  mine  office. 
Or  would  have  done  't  myself.  Ibid.,  iv,  6. 

And  make  all  his  craft 
Sail  with  his  ruin,  for  his  father  sart. 

Chapman,  Odyst ,  dt.  Steevens. 

SAFEGUARD,  or  SAVE-GUARD.  A 
large  petticoat,  worn  over  the  other 
clothes,  to  protect  them  from  dirt. 
It  was  the  riding-dress  of  ordinary 
females.  [An  article  of  dress  for  the 
purpose  described  is  still  used  by 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  in  the 
west  ol  England,  and  known  by  the 
same  name!] 


Make  you  ready  straight, 
And  in  that  gown,  which  first  you  came  to  town  in, 
Tour  safeguard,  cloke,  and  your  hood  suitable. 
Thus  on  a  double  gelding  you  shall  amble. 
And  my  man  Jaques  shall  be  set  before  you. 

B.and  Fl.  Noble  Gent,  ii,  1. 
On  with  your  cloak  and  saveguard,  vou  arrant  drab. 

Bam  Alley,  O.  PL,  vi,  416. 

Behind  her  on  a  pillion  sat 
Her  frantick  husband,  in  a  broad-briro'd  hat, 
A  mask,  and  safeguard.  Drayt.  Moone^  p.  495. 

That  is,  dress' d  as  a  woman. 

The  men  booted,  the  gentlewomen  in  cloaks  and 
safeguards. 

Stage  Direction,  in  Merry  Dev.,  0.  PL,  v,  254. 
tA  kind  of  aray  or  attire  rearliin^  from  the  navill 
downe  to  the  feete,  by  this  description  like  a  womaus 
M/f^anf  or  a  bakers.  NomenckUor,lhSb. 

SAFETY.  This  word  is  often  used  as 
a  trisyllable,  by  Spenser. 

That  none  did  others  safeiie  despise.     F.  Q.,  I.  ix,  1. 

So  also  in  other  places. 
SAFFO.     An  Italian  word,  rendered  by 
Florio,  "a  catchpole,  a  base  sergeant;" 
introduced  by  Ben   Jonson  in    his 
Volpone : 

I  hear  some  footing ;  officers,  the  saffi 

Come  to  apprehend  us.  Fox,  iii,  6. 

Whalley  confounded  with  these  offi- 
cers, what  Coryat  says  of  the  savi. 
Vol.  ii,  p.  33,  repr.  I  do  not  find 
that  he  speaks  of  the  saffi. 
To  SAFFRON,  v.  To  stain  of  a  yellow, 
or  saffron  colour.  Used  by  Drayton 
in  the  early  edition  of  his  Eclogues 
(1593, 4to): 

The  lothlie  morpheu  saffroned  the  place.  Sign.  B  8  b. 

Afterwards  changed  to 

The  morphew  quite  discoloured  the  place. 

'^  8vo  ed.,  1888. 

The  changes  in  this  later  edition  are 
very  great. 

tGive  us  bacon,  rinds  of  wallnuts. 
Shells  of  cockels,  and  of  small  nuts ; 
Kibands,  bells,  and  saffrand  Unnen. 

Witts  Beereatxons,\^&^ 

fSAGENESS.     Seriousness. 

.  We  are  not  to  this  ende  borne  that  we  should  seeme 
to  be  created  for  piny  nnd  pastime ;  bnt  we  are  rather 
borne  to  sagencsss,  and  to  certame  graver  and  greater 
studies.  Northbrooke  on  Didng,  1577. 

To  S AGG.  To  hang  down,  as  oppressed 
with  weight ;  to  swag  is  now  used, 
and  is  perhaps  more  proper.  John- 
son derives  it  from  the  Icelandic. 

The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear. 
Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Macb.f  V,  8. 
Which,  when  I  blow, 
Draws  to  the  saaging  dug  milk  white  as  snow. 

Browne,  Bnt  Fast.,%^\4&. 

To  sagg  on,  to  walk  heavily : 

This  said,  the  aged  street  sagg*d  sadly  on  alone. 

Drayt.  Folyolb.,  xvi,  p.  969. 

When  sir  Rowland  Eussct-coat,  their  dad,  goes  sag^ 

ging  every  day  in  his  round  gascoynes  of  white  cotton 

Nash'sPierceFennU.uxCens.W.t^tVs' 
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SAGITTARY.  Not  the  zodiacul  sign 
Sagittarius,  but  an  imaginary  mon- 
ater»  introduced  into  the  armies  of 
the  Trojans,  by  tlie  fabling  writer, 
Guido  de  Colon na.  He  says,  that 
"  King  £pi8trophus  brings  from  the 
laud  beyond  the  Amatous,  a  thousand 
knights ;  among  whom  is  a  terrible 
archer,  half  man  and  half  beast,  who 
neighs  like  a  horse,  whose  eyes  spar- 
kle like  fire,  and  strike  dead  like 
lightning."  It  is  similarly  described 
by  Lydgate,  the  translator  and 
i^ersifier  of  that  work.  But  the  name 
of  Sagittary  is  given  by  Shakespeare, 
and  judiciously  given,  as  the  descrip- 
tion fully  authorises  it : 

Tbe  dreadful  Sagittarjf 
Appals  onr  nambera;  haate  we,  Diomed, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  periah  all. 

2V0.  mU  Cms.,  ▼,  6. 

Caxtons  Three  Destructions  of  Troy, 
and  Lydgate's,  are  both  cited  in  the 
notes  on  this  passage.  It  is  thus  told 
by  the  moderniser  and  amplifier  of 
Lydgate  (I  believe,  Thomas  Hey  wood). 
Of  king  Epistrophus  he  says^ 

For  with  him  in  his  company  he  had 
An  archer  of  such  strange  proportion. 

And  monstrously  and  wundert'ully  made. 
That  meu  hnd  him  in  admiruiioii. 

Fur  from  the  middle  upward  to  the  crowne 

He  waa  a  man,  and  from  the  middle  duwne 

Like  to  a  horse  he  was  proportioned, 
In  each  respect,  for  lOTia  and  ft* ature ; 

His  skin  it  was  all  hairy,  rough,  and  red ; 
And  yet  although  this  monstrous  creature 

Had  man-like  face,  yet  did  Itis  color  show 

Like  boming  coles  that  in  the  lire  glow. 

Hia  erea  they  did  two  furnaces  resemble, 
Aa  bright  as  fier,  whereby  all  that  him  met, 

The  very  sight  of  him  did  make  them  tremble. 
And  from  their  hearta  deepe  si^hs  for  feare  to  fet. 

His  face  it  was  so  fon-le  and  horrible, 

And  looke  so  ugly,  fierce,  and  terrible. 

Hia  manner  was  to  goe  into  the  field 
Unarmed  of  all  weapons  whatsoere. 
And  never  used  swor^  spearc,  axe,  nor  ahield, 

But  in  hia  hand  a  mighty  bow  did  beare  j 
And  bT  his  aide  a  shcafe  or  arrowes  hung, 
Bound  fast  toeeiheT  with  a  leather  thong. 

Life  and  DetUk  of  Hector,  B.  Ill,  chap,  iii,  p.  176, 
Putfoot,  1614. 

The  description  is  continued  for  four 
stanzas  more ;  the  author  being  much 
more  diffuse  than  Lydgate,  here  and 
everywhere.  But  the  name  of  Sa- 
gittary is  not  mentioned  here.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  Centaur. 
SAINf  part.^  for  said.  An  obsolete  form. 
Spenser  uses  the  verb  also. 

It  ia  an  epik^e  or  diacoone,  to  make  plain 
Some  obtewre  precedence  that  hatb  been  tofore  uun, 

Lo9^%  L.  L.,  iii,  1. 


It  is  given  to  Armado,  who  affects 
antiquated  words. 
SAINT.    A  corrupt  mode  of  writing  the 
game    properly    called    cent.       See 
Cent. 

Hnabaad,  ahall  we  plaj  at  mmt  f 

Wmmm  /.,  /-c^  O.  PL,  Tii.  S96. 

SAINrS-BELL,  corraptly  written 
SAUNCE-BELL,  also  SANCE.  A 
small  bell,  which  called  to  prayers, 
and  other  holy  offices.  "  Camipana 
saera  vel  iancta,  so  called  because 
nos  ad  sacra  seu  saneta  tfocet" 
Blount,  QloM.    Called  also  SACRn? g- 

BELL. 

'Las,  this  is  but  the  unine0  >»K,  here's  a  genUewooiaA 
Will  ling  y'  another  peel. 

B.  Md  Ft.  Nifkt  Walker,  iii,  1. 
Whoae  ahrill  smmt't-htU  hangs  on  hia  lorerie 
While  the  rest  are  damned  to  the  plomberr. 

Bail,  Sat^  ▼.  I. 
And  ehirpiiig  birds,  the  sainl*t4*ll  of  the  day 
Bins  in  our  ears  a  warning  to  devotion. 

Fool^tPmm.,^.*^ 

SAKER.  A  species  of  hawk.  Minshew 
says  it  is  only  the  Greek  name  of  the 
bird,  lipa£,  Latinized  from  icpos,  sacer. 

As  egles  eyes  to  owhites  aif ht. 
As  fierce  uker  to  coward  kite. 

PuUenhm,  L.  iii,  p.  191 
Let  these  prond  takers  and  jer-faloona  fly, 
Do  not  thou  move  a  wing. 

<S^afiwil  <?ifMy,  Anc.  Dr..  it,  1S8. 

"The  saker,"  says  the  Gentleman's 
Recreation,  ''is  a  passenger,  -or  pere- 
grin hawk,  for  her  eyrie  hath  not 
been  found  by  any. — She  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  haggard  fanlcon, 
her  plume  is  rusty  and  ragged ;  the 
sear  of  her  foot  and  beak  like  the 
lanner ;  her  pounces  are  short,  how- 
ever she  has  great  strength,  and  is 
hardy  to  all  kind  of  fowl.*'  Gent. 
Recr.  of  Hawks,  p.  .50,  8vo,  ed. 
Also  a  small  species  of  ordnance, 
called  from  the  other : 

The  cannon,  blunderbuss,  and  mJvt, 

He  waa  th'  inventor  of  and  maker.  HtuUhrat. 

See  Johnson. 

In  one  of  theae  four  long  walkea  I  reckoned  about 
eight  and  twenty  great  peecea,  bcsidea  thoee  of  the 
leaser  sort,  aa  takers.      Coryat,  Crud^  i,  p.  ISS,  rcpr. 

See  on  Musket. 
tSALE-TONGUED.     Mercenary. 

Even  so,  nrofaning  of  a  ^fi  divine, 
The  dmnkard  drowna  hia  reaaon  in  the  wine: 
So  saU-tongu^d  lawyers,  wreating  eloquence. 
Excuse  rich  wrong,  and  cast  poore  innocence. 

Sjfhester's  Dm  BarUs, 

fSALET.     The  old  form  of  salad. 

Acetaiinm,  rii,  a.  ge.  taaUtlt  of  herbes.  It  is  also  a 
gardeine,  where  salet  herbes  do  growe. 

BUoUt  Dictioimi€,\m. 
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Oleum  cibarium,  Colum.  qqod  in  cibos  adhibefur 
Mtoique.    SaU«i  oyle.  NomtHdator,  1686. 

SALIANCE.     Sallying,  isBuing  against. 

Nov  mote  I  weet. 
Sir  Guyon.  why  with  so  fierce  salianee. 
And  fell  intent,  ye  did  at  earst  me  meet. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i.  29. 

SALLET,  SALET,  SALADE,  or  CE- 
LATE.  Perhaps  from  celare,  Min- 
shew.  Some  derive  it  from  salut ; 
bat  salade  was  French,  in  that  sense. 
See  Manuel  Lexique.  A  sort  of 
helmet,  or  head-piece.  "Father 
Daniel,"  says  Grose,  "defines  it  to 
be  a  sort  of  light  casque,  without  a 
crest,  sometimes  having  a  visor,  and 
sometimes  "being  without."  He  pro- 
ceeds :  "In  a  MS.  inventory  of  the 
royal  stores  and  habiliments  of  war, 
in  the  different  arsenals  and  garrisons, 
taken  Ist  of  Edward  VI,  there  are 
entries  of  the  following  articles.  At 
Hampton  Court,  sallets  for  archers  on 
horseback,  sallets  with  grates,  and 
old  sallets  with  vizards.  At  Windsor, 
salettes  and  skulls :  at  Calais,  saletts 
with  vysars  and  bevers,  and  salets 
with  bevers.  These  authorities  prove 
that  salets  were  of  various  construc- 
tions."    On  Anc,  Armour,  p.  11. 

Bat  for  a  saUet,  my  broin-pau  had  been  cleft  with  a 
crow'a-bill.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  10. 

He  caused  iron  auUets.  aztd  morians  to  be  made. 

North's  PluL,  164  E. 
He  ran  to  the  rirer  for  water,  and  brought  it  in  his 
saUet.  Ibid.,  1078  £. 

Then  he  must  ha?e  a  buckler  to  keep  off  hit  enemies 
strokes ;  then  he  must  have  a  tallet  wherewith  his 
bead  mav  be  saved.  Latimw,  fol.  198  b. 

.  I  wolde  liave  a  $allet  to  were  on  my  hed, 
Whiche  under  my  chyn,  with  a  thonge  red 
Buckeled  shall  be. 

Thertyles,  an  Interl.,  Brit.  Bibliogr.,  i,  173. 

After  much  quibbling  on  that  word 
and  sallad, 

tSallade  de  cuir.  A  gall4ui  or  headpeece  covered  with 
the  hyde  of  a  beast :  a  soldiers  cap  of  lether. 

Nomenelator,  1585. 

fSALLINGER'S  ROUND.  An  old 
ballad,  and  tune,  which  seems  to  have 
been  very  popular  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  for  some  time  after 
The  original  words  appear  to  be  lost, 
but  it  was  evidently  of  an  indelicate 
character,  and  the  phrase  is  often 
applied  in  this  sense.  More  properly 
Sallenger^s  Round,  t.  e,,  St.  Leger^s. 

Who,  should  he  but  hear  our  organs  once  sound. 

Could  scarce  keep  his  hoof  from  Salinger$  round. 

hsA  so  the  commencement  grows  new. 

Cl€a9€laMd*s  Poems,  1651. 
it  will  restore  an  old  man  of  threescore,  to  the  juve- 
Doliity  of  thirty,  or  make  a  giile  at  fourteen,  with 


drinking  but  one  (hss,  as  ripe  ai  an  old  maid  of  four 
and  twenty.  Twill  make  a  parson  dance  Sallu^fwS' 
round,  a  puritan  lust  alter  the  flesh,  &c. 

London  Spy,  1698. 

f  SALOON.  Some  description  of  stuff 
ased  for  linings. 

Her  honour's  petticoat  and  gown 
Were  nicely  made  of  blew  saloon, 
Which  had  long  since,  without  a  joke, 
Lin'd  some  lord's  coach-mnn's  liv'ry  cloak. 

Mudibras  Sediviws,  1707. 

SALT,  from  saltus.  A  leap ;  a  Latin- 
ism  apparently  hazarded  by  Ben  Jon- 
son. 

And  frisking  lambs 
Make  wanton  sails  about  their  dry-suck'd  dams. 

Vision  of  Delight,  voL  vi,  p.  26,  ed.  Whalley. 

He  has  it  also  in  the  Dev.  is  an  Ass, 
but  I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  him. 
fSALT,  apparently  used  in  the  sense  of 
wit. 

On  wings  of  fancy  to  display 
The  flag  of  high  itiventiun,  stay, 
Bepose  your  quills ;  your  veins  grow  four. 
Tempt  not  vour  salt  beyond  her  pow'r; 
If  your  pall  d  fancies  but  decHne, 
Censure  will  strike  at  ev'ry  line. 

Quarters  BmhUms. 

Eating  salt  was  believed  to  excite 
anger,  or  to  cause  melancholy. 

In  sooth,  gentleman,  I  seldome  eate  salt  for  feare  of 
anger,  and  if  ynu  give  me  in  token  that  I  want  wi^ 
then  will  you  make  me  cholericke  before  I  eate  it : 
fur  women,  be  they  never  so  foolish,  would  ever  be 
tliouglit  wise. 

I  staled  not  long  for  mine  answer,  but  as  well  quickned 
by  her  former  taike,  as  desirous  to  cry  quittance  for 
her  present  tongue,  said  thus :  "  If  to  eat  store  of 
salt,  cause  one  to  fret ;  and  to  have  no  salt,  signifle 
lacke  of  wit,  then  doe  you  cause  me  to  marvell,  that 
eating  no  salt,  you  are  so  captious ;  and  lovini^  no 
salt,  you  are  so  wise,  when  indeed  so  much  wit  is 
sufficient  for  a  woman,  as  when  she  is  in  the  raine 
can  warne  her  to  come  out  of  it. 

Lj/lif's  Eupkues  and  his  England. 

SALT,  ABOVE,  or  BELOW  THE.  No- 
thing more  strongly  marks  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
manners  of  society,  than  these  phrases, 
which  denote  a  marked  and  invidious 
subordination  maintained  among  per- 
sons admitted  to  the  same  table.  A 
large  salt-cellar  was  usually  placed 
about  the  middle  of  a  long  table, 
the  places  above  which  were  assigned 
to  the  guests  of  more  distinction, 
those  below  to  dependants,  inferiors, 
and  poor  relations.  Hence  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  an  insolent  coxcomb, 
that 

His  fashion  is  not  to  take  knowledge  of  Iiim  that  is 
beneath  him  in  clothes.  He  never  drinks  below  ths 
salt.  B.  Jons.  Cynti.  Bev.,  ii,  8. 

That  is,  not  to  any  one  who  sits  below 
it.  Hence  also  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  servile  chaplain, 
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That  he  do,  ou  no  default, 
Ever  presnme  to  tit  abot«  the  salt. 

Hall,  SaHret,  B.  U,  S.  6. 
My  proud  Udy 
Admite  him  to  her  table,  marrr.  even 
Belov  the  salt.  Mast.  City  Madam,  i,  1. 

Plague  him  \  aet  him  helow  Ike  salt,  and  let  him  not 
toQch  a  bit,  till  every  ouc  has  had  his  Aill  cut. 

Hon,  )r%.,O.PL.ui.285. 

Mr.  Whalley,  in  his  note  on  the  pas- 
sage of  Ben  Jonson,  eays,  that  "  the 
custom  is  still  preserved  at  the  lord 
mayor's,  and  some  other  public 
tables."  But  if  it  was  so  then,  it  is 
now  probably  disused.  Mr.  Gifford, 
in  a  note  on  the  Unnatural  Combat  of 
Massinger,  act  iii,  sc.  1,  adds  this 
remark :  *'  It  argues  little  for  the 
delicacy  of  our  ancestors,  that  they 
should  have  admitted  of  such  distinc- 
tions at  their  board  ;  but  in  truth  they 
seem  to  have  placed  their  guests  below 
the  salty  for  no  better  purpose  than 
that  of  mortifying  them."  He  then 
quotes  the  following  passage,  of  which 
he  thinks  that  in  Hall's  Satires  a 
versification.  It  is  from  Nixon's 
Strange  Foot-post,  and  the  subject  is 
a  poor  scholar : 

Now,  as  fur  his  fare,  it  is  lightly  at  the  cheapest 
table,  but  he  must  sit  und^r  the  salt,  tliat  is  an 
axiome  in  such  places; — then,  havinfc  drawne  his 
knife  leasunibly,  unlblded  his  napkin  mannerly,  after 
Iwico  or  thrice  wymng  his  beard,  if  he  have  it,  he 
may  reach  t)ie  brc'tu  on  his  knife's  point,  and  foil  to 
his  pcrri<re;  and  between  e\ery  spunefull  take  as 
muen  deliberation  as  n  capon  cramming :  lest  he  be 
out  of  his  porri^e  before  they  have  buried  part  of 
their  first  course  iu  their  bellies. 

SALTIERS.       Probably    an    intended 
blunder  for  satyrs. 

Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three  shepherds,  three 
neat-herds,  three  swine-herds,  that  made  themselves 
all  men  of  baire ;  they  call  themselves  saltiers,  and 
they  have  a  dance,  which  the  wenches  call  a  gally- 
uaufry  of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in  it. 

^  Wtnter's  TaU,  iv,  4. 

The  dance  follows,  which  is  called  a 
dance  of  "  twelve  satires." 
To  SALVE,  V.     To  salute. 

By  this  the  straneer  knight  in  prtsence  came, 

And  goodly  w/rr J  them.         Sprtts.  J'.  Q.,  II,  viii,  23. 

Peace,  the  pood  porter,  ready  still  al  liiind, 

It  doth  uppin,  and  praies  hihi  God  to  suvej 

And  after  salring  kindly  doth  demand 

What  was  his  will.  i/irr.  Mag.,  543. 

To  9alue,  or  saleto,  was  the  same : 

And  her  salevdy  with  seemly  bel-accoyle. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  vi,  293. 

To  salve  was  used  also  by  lord  Surrey. 
SAMBUKE.  A  kind  of  harp ;  sambuca, 
Latin. 

All  maner  of  pypes,  barbitons,  samhuJces,  with  other 
instrumental  every  one  which  standeth  by  fine  and 
quick  fingering.  Asch.  Tox.,  p.  26,  repr. 

See  Sackbut. 


SAMINGO.  A  corruption  of  San 
Domingo;  or  perhaps  an  intended 
blunder,  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Silence  when  in  liquor : 

Do  me  right,  and  dab  me  knight,  Stamago.  Is*t  Bot  so ' 

iHm.  ir. »,  3. 

In  an  old  play  of  Nash's,  this  frag- 
ment of  a  ballad  has  been  foaud,  and 
runs  thus : 

Monsieur  Mingo  for  quaffing  doth  sorptM, 
In  cup.  in  ran,  or  glass. 
God  Bacchua,  do  me  right, 
And  dub  me  knight 
Dowtingo. 
Nash's  Summer's  last  Will,  ^  160il 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Domingo,  which  is  the 
same  as  Dominick,  as  a  burden  to  a 
drinking  song,  was  intended  as  a  sar- 
casm against  the  luxury  of  the  Domi- 
nicans ;  but,  whether  the  change  to 
Samingo  was  intended  as  a  blunder,  or 
was  ever  a  regular  contraction  of  San 
Domingo,  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Boswell 
has  strengthened  the  suspicion  against 
San  Domingo,  as  being  the  patron  of 
topers,  by  a  quotation  from  a  Spanish 
song.  Malone^s  Sh.,  vol.  xzi,  p.  467. 
SAMITE,  s,  A  dress  or  robe  made  of 
very  fine  silk;  or  the  stuff  itself,  a 
kind  of  taffeta  or  satin,  generally 
adorned  with  gold. 

In  silken  samite  she  was  light  array'd. 
And  her  fayre  locks  were  woven  up  in  gold. 

Spens.  F.  $.,  Ill,  xii,  11 

It  was  old  French,  in  many  various 
forms,  as  Roquefort  shows,  who  adds, 
that  the  orifiamme,  or  sacred  banner, 
was  of  scarlet  samite.  Du  Cange 
makes  samitium  the  same  as  exame- 
tvm,  which  was  klafxirov, 
SANCTUS,  BLACK.  The  black sanctus 
appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  bur- 
lesque hymn,  performed  with  all  kinds 
of  discordant  and  strange  noises  ;  in 
ridicule,  I  fear,  of  the  Sancttts,  or 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  of  the  Romish 
Missal.  The  custom  of  performing 
it  is  probably  as  old  as  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  a  hymn  to  St.  Satan,  under 
this  name,  probably  written  by  that 
author  himself,  is  produced  by  sir 
John  Harington,  in  the  prologue  to 
his  Ajax ;  and  was  republished  in  the 
Nugee  Antiquae.     It  begins : 

0  tu  qui  dans  oracuUi 
Cotcm  sciudia  novacula,  Swc. 
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We  find  it  called  santus,  santis,  and 
even  saunce.  Ben  Jonson  and  others 
use  it  to  express  any  confused  and 
violent  noise : 

Let's  have  the  giddy  world  turii'd  the  heels  npvard. 
And  sing  a  rare  black  sanctus  on  his  head. 
Of  all  things  out  of  order. 

Mmque  of  Time  Vindicated,  toL  ri,  p.  144. 

Possibly,  but  I  have  no  proof  of  it, 
the  black,  or  mourning  Sanctits  of 
the  Romish  church,  was  performed 
with  a  confused  noise  of  mourning 
and  lamentation. 

Of  the  noise  made  in  singing  a  black 
sanctus,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  this  passage : 

At  the  entrie  we  heare  a  confascd  noise,  like  a  blaeke 
sanctus,  or  a  house  haunted  with  spirits,  such  holiow- 
ing,  shouting,  dauuciiig,  and  clinking  of  pots,  &c. 

Rowley's  Search  for  Money. 
Upon  this  there  wu  a  general  mourning  through  all 
Rome,  the  cardinals  wept,  the  abbots  howled,  the 
monks  rored.  the  friars  cried,  the  nuns  puled,  the 
cnrtezans  lamented,  the  bells  rang,  the  tapers  were 
lighted,  that  anch  a  black  sanctus  was  not  seeue  a  long 
time  afore  in  Rome. 

Tarleton*s  Hews  out  ofPnrg.,  p.  7- 

Here   also,    describing  a  chorus   of 

devils : 

others  more  terrible,  like  lions  rore ; 
Some  gmnt  hke  hogs,  the  like  ue're  heard  before ; 
Like  bulls  those  bellow,  those  like  asses  bray, 
Some  barke  like  ban-dogs,  some  like  horses  ney ; 
Some  howl  like  wolves,  others  like  furies  yell; 
Scarce  that  blacke  santus  could  be  iimtch'd  in  hell. 
*  Heyv.  liierarehie  ofBl.  Angels,  Lib.  ix,  p.  676' 

Prithee 
Let's  sing  him  zblaek  snntis,  then,  let's  all  howl 
III  our  own  beastly  voices.  B.  Sr  Fl.  Mad  Later,  iv,  1. 
It  is  set  to  the  tune  of  the  bUeke  saunce,  ratio  est, 
because  Dipias  is  a  blacke  saint. 

Lyly*s  Bndymion,  iv,  S. 

One  writer  uses  it  as  a  threat,  to  make 
a  person  sing  it;  and  he  writes  as 
early  as  1578: 

I  wiU  make  him  sing  the  black  sanetus,  I  hold  von  a 
groat.  T.  Lupton's  Morality  cf  Ml  for  Atoney. 

SAND-BAGS.  These  were  occasionally 
used  as  weapons,  when,  being  fastened 
^  at  the  end  of  a  staff,  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the  challenges  of  yeomen, 
instead  of  the  sword  and  lance,  the 
weapons  of  knights  and  gentlemen. 
Such  a  combat  is  introduced  into  the 
second  part  of  Henry  VI,  act  ii,  be- 
tween the  armourer  and  his  man, 
Peter  Thampe ;  where  it  appears  that 
the  blows  given  by  this  weapon  were 
sometimes  fatal ;  since  Peter,  who  is 
eventually  the  victor,  says  to  his  com- 
rades before  the  fight,  '*l  thank  ye 
all;  drink  and  pray  for  me,  I  pray 
you,  for  I  thinke  I  have  taken  my 
last  draught  in  this  world ;"  and  then 


proceeds  to  distribute  his  property,  in 
case  of  his  death.  The  propriety  of 
giving  such  a  weapon  to  the  quintaine, 
arose  probably  from  this  customary 
mode  of  combat.  See  Quintainb. 
Butler  alludes  to  it  in  Hudibras : 

£ngaged  with  money-ban  as  bold 

As  men  with  sandbags  did  of  old.    P.  Ill,  c.  ii,  1. 80 

SAND-BLIND.  Having  an  imperfect 
sight,  as  if  there  was  sand  in  the  eye. 
Ml/ops,     Holy  ok  e^  8  Diet. 

My  father,  who  being  more  than  sand-blind,  high 
gravel!  blind,  knowes  me  not.  Merck.  Ven.,  ii,  9. 

yf^y,  signors,  and  my  honest  neitchbours,  will  yoa 
impute  that  as  a  neglect  of  my  friends,  which  is  an 
imoerfection  in  me?  I  have  been  sand-blind  from  my 
infancy.  B.  4-  Fl.  Love's  Cure,  ii,  I. 

Hee  saith,  the  Lord  hath  looked  dowue,  not  the  saints. 


No,  he  saith  not  so :  for  the  saints  have  not  so  shs 
eyes  as  to  see  down  from  heaven :  tliey  be  pur-blii 
and  sand-blinde,  they  cannot  see  so  farre,  nor  have 


arpe 
eyes  as  to  see  down  from  heaven :  tliey  be  pur-blinae» 
and  sand-blinde,  they 
not  so  long  eares  to  heare.  Latimer,  fol  123,  b. 


fSAND-GLASS.     An  hour-glass. 

A  sand-gUuss  or  honre^glasse,  vitreum  horologinm. 
Withals^  Dictionarie,  ed.  10O8,  p.  255. 

fSANDERS.  Long  Saunders,  a  very 
tall  man  at  Henry  the  Eighth's  court, 
is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Long  Meg, 
1635.  Mrs.  Sanders  seems  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  popular  ballad. 

Shee  will  reckon  you  up  the  storie  of  Mistris  Sanders, 
and  wcepe  at  it,  and  turnc  you  to  the  ballad  over  her 
chimney,  and  bid  you  looke  there,  tiiere  is  a  goodly 
sample.  Lodge's  WiU  Miserie,  1596,  p.  38. 

fTo  SANE.  To  cure;  to  restore  to 
health. 

Against  wise  vigilant  statists,  who  like  Janus 
Looke  both  waies  squint,  and  >)oth  waies  ifuard  and 
saneng.  Scots  Philomythie,  1616. 

SANGRAAL,  or  SAINTGREaL,  from 
sainty  and  graal,  or  greal,  a  cup,  dish, 
or  deep  bason.  See  Roquefort,  Diet, 
de  la  Langue  Romane.  The  vessel  in 
which  our  Saviour  was  supposed  to 
have  eaten  the  paschal  lamb  at  the 
last  supper;  or,  sometimes,  that  in 
which  the  blood  and  water  from  his 
wounds  was  conceived  to  have  been 
collected.  It  was  called  holy,  and 
had  the  credit  of  working  many 
miracles ;  and  is  often  alluded  to  in 
the  romance  of  Arthur,  and  many  old 
compositions  of  the  same  kind.  See 
Brit.  Bibliogr.,  i,  p.  217. 
This  very  vessel  was  pretended,  and 
by  Roman  Catholics  long  believed,  to 
be  preserved  at  Genoa,  under  the 
name  of  sacra  catino ;  being  a  hexa- 
gonal cup,  of  fourteen  French  inches 
and  a  half  diameter,  said  to  be  formed 
of  a  single  emerald.    It  waa  carried^ 
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with  other  plunder,  to  Paris,  in  No- 
vemher,  1806,  and  was  then  found  to 
be  only  fine  green  glass.     See  the 
Esprit    des    Joumaux,   Avril,  1807, 
p.  139.      It  is  also  described  in  a 
book,  entitled  Description  des  Beaut^s 
de  G^nes,  &c.,  printed  at  Genoa  in 
1781,  where  is  an  engraving  of  it. 
See  Gbaal,  or  Graylb.    There  is  a 
romance  called  Saini-Graal,  written 
by  Robert  de    Bouron,   Burons,   or 
Briron,  in  the  13th  century,  where  it 
is  defined  to  be  "Tescuelle  ou  le  Fiex 
[Fils]    Dieu    avoit    mcngie;*'   "the 
vessel  in  which  the  Son  of  God  had 
eaten.*'      Wherein    also  Joseph    of 
Arimathea  caught  his  blood  at  his 
crucifixion.   Hence  the  double  wonder 
of  the  vessel  and  the  blood,  mentioned 
under  Graal.    Roquefort  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  sacro  catino,  under 
Graal,      He  demonstrates  also  that 
Borel  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
sangreal  ever  meant  the  blood.   Wnr- 
toil  falls  into  the  common  mistake 
that  the  sanguu  realu  was  meant  by 
the  sangreaL      Hi9t.   Poet,y  vol.  i, 
p.  134,  note  e.     The  similarity  of  the 
words  sang  rSel,  is  very  likely  to  mis- 
lead. 
SANS,  adv.     Without;   pure  French. 
A  general  combination  seems  to  have 
subsisted,  among  all  our  poets,  to  in- 
troduce this  French  word,  certainly 
very  convenient  for  their  verse,  into 
the  English  language;    but  in  vain, 
the  country  never  received  it ;  and  it 
has  always  appeared  as  an  exotic,  even 
though  the  elder  poets  Anglicized  its 
form  into  saunce,  or  gave  it  the  English 
pronunciation.     I  shall  give  a  variety 
of  examples,  for  the  sake  of  showing 
how  general  the  attempt  was.      It 
seems  to  have  been  generally  pro- 
nounced as  an  Enghsh  word,  and  not 
with  the  French  sound.    Shakespeare, 
who  used  it  four  times  in  one  line, 
must  strongly  have  felt  the  want  of  a 
monosyllable  bearing  that  sense : 

Sam  teeth,  sans  eyes,  ioau  taste,  mm  everytliing. 

As  you  like  it,  ii,  7. 

It  seems,  indeed,  quite  impossible  to 
aubstitute  any  equivalent  expressions, 


in  the  place  of  this  very  energetic 
line.  He  uses  the  word  frequently. 
So  also  his  poetical  brethren. 

Orhov 
&w  help  of  lybn,  or  »  golden  boogh. 
Or  magic  aacnllce,  they  past  along. 

B.  Jong.  Faawns  Tofrngt^  xi,  2?4 
I  am  bleat  with  a  vife,  heaT'n  mitke  me  thankfal. 
Inferior  to  none,  ihm  pride  I  apeak  iu 
«rv    ,.   .,  .  B.^-Fl.  La^a't  Brogr..  i,  L 

Which,  if  the  fatea  please,  wlien  you  are  pa8.^icss'd 
Of  the  land  and  lady,  you,  mm  oaestion.  ahaU  be. 
.  „        .     ^  ,  Man.  Hem  Wm§^  u,  1 

Ail,  and  whole,  and  ercr  alone, 
Single,  Muu  peere,  simple  and  one. 

&MS  fear,  or  favour,  hate,  or  partiall  zeal. 
Pronounce  th'  judgamenta,  tfaat  are  past  appeaL 
_    .,  Sgh.  J>m  B^  p.  141 

Death  tore  not  therefore,  but  «uu  strife. 
Gently  untwin'd  his  thread  of  life. 

^    ^  Cr^kaw,  BfU.  9m  Mr,  AMihm. 

And  sans  all  mercie,  me  in  vaten  cast. 

Which  drew  me  down  and  east  me  up  with  speed. 

Mirr.for  Mm^.,  p.  4i 

In  the  edition  of  1610,  here  quoted, 
it  is  erroneously  printed  sau*Si  hot 
what  it  ought  to  be  is  evident. 
In  one  place,   Shakespeare   himself 
seems  to  ridicule  it.     Biron  aays. 

My  lore  to  thee  is  sound,  stmt  crack  or  flaw. 

Rosaline  answers. 

Sans  sans,  I  pray  you.  La^^s  L.  £.,  t,  3. 

It  is  written  $aunee,  and  exclaimed  at 
as  a  strange  word,  in  a  play  rather 
older  than  these : 

B.  What,  MMMcc  dread  of  our  indignation. 

F.  Saunee  I  what  language  is  that  r 

I  think  thoa  art  a  word- maker  by  thy  occspatioa. 

Sol.  ir  Fffrseda,  Grig,  of  1&^  ii,  iJ09. 

But  Coles  has  it  in  his  Dictionary, 
«•  sanee  [without]  planh,  &c.*'  Being 
of  less  use  in  prose,  or  rather  none,  it 
there  but  seldom  occurs.  The  above 
instances,  however,  which  might  easily 
be  multiplied  tenfold,  plaiuly  show 
that  Sliakespeare's  use  of  it  in  the 
first  quotation,  is  no  proof  whatever 
of  his  having  seen  a  French  line,  in 
which  the  word  was  also  repeated ;  as 
a  writer  in  the  Censura  Literaria 
vainly  attempted  to  persuade  the 
reader.  Vol.  ix,  p.  289.  The  line, 
indeed,  thus  supposed  to  be  imitated 
by  Shakespeare,  has  not  the  smallest 
relation  to  the  subject  of  his  verse ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  he  ever  saw  it, 
or  heard  of  it. 
SARCEL,  9.  The  pinion  of  a  hawk's 
wing.  So  explained  by  Phillips  and 
Kersey.  Holmes  says,  that  the 
sarcell  feathers  are  ''the  extreme 
pinion  feathers  in  the  hawk'a  wing." 
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Applied  by  Sylvester  to  the  wings  of 
youDg  Cupids : 

Two  or  thiee  steps  they  make  to  take  their  flight. 
And  quick,  thick  shaking  on  their  sinnewie  side, 
Their  long,  strong  tarceU,  richly  triple-died 
Gold,  azure,  crimsin,  one  aloft  doth  soar 
To  Palestine.  Du  Bartaa,  p.  456. 

SAK60N,  or  SAR6US.  A  flsb ;  said 
by  Schneider,  on  iBlian,  to  be  the 
spams  of  Linneeus;  in  English, 
therefore,  the  gilt-head,  ^lian  has 
ridiculoasly  told  of  this  fish,  that  it 
has  a  great  affection  for  goats ;  and 
that  it  leaps  with  joy  when  they 
approach  the  sea.  So  strong  is  its 
affection,  according  to  him,  that  the 
fishermen  were  used  to  insnare  it,  by 
personating  goats,  with  the  skin, 
horns,  &c.  ^lian,  Hist.  Anim.,  i, 
23.  Absurd  as  this  ancient  tale 
appears,  the  modems  have  carried  the 
absurdity  much  farther,  making  the 
fish  absolutely  leave  the  water,  to 
pay  his  addresses  to  the  she-goats. 
Du  Bartas  adopts  this  fiction,  forget- 
ting that  a  fish  out  of  water  is  in  a 
▼ery  uncomfortable  state  for  a  lo?er. 
He  is  ridiculous  enough;  but  his 
translator,  Sylvester,  contrives  to 
exceed  him,  accusing  the  fish  of 
desirine 

To  horn  ^e  hoabandt  that  had  horns  before. 

Du  Bart^  Week  1,  Day  6. 

How  two  such  authors,  as  Du  Bartas 
and  his  translator,  could  be  so  extra- 
vagantly admired,  in  both  countries, 
is  a  problem  not  of  very  obvious 
solution.  Which  surpassed  the  other 
in  bad  taste,  may  be  doubted,  but  I 
think  the  Englishman  must  have  the 
prize. 

Swan,  in  his  Speculum  Mundi,  refers 
to  the  same  fable,  and  accuses  the 
sargon  of  being  "  an  adulterous  fish, 
daily  changing  mates;  and  not  so 
content,  useth  to  go  on  the  grassie 
shore,  homing,*'  &c.,  from  Sylvester, 
page  374.  Alciati,  with  a  similar 
notion,  made  it  the  subject  of  an 
emblem  against  debauchees.  But  he 
relates  the  story  correctly  from  iBlian, 
and  then  thus  applies  it : 

CSapra  refert  tcortum,  similis  ftt  sarifta  amanti, 

Qui  miser  obsooeDO  captas  amore  perit.  Bmblema,  75. 

Which  lines  are  elegantly  rendered, 
by  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Swan  : 


The  goat  a  harlot  doth  resemble  well ; 
The  sargus  like  unto  the  lover  is. 

Du  Bartas  and  Sylvester  both  allude 
to  it  again  in  2d  W.,  1st  Day,  Part  3. 
Speaking  of  the  love  "  that  unites 'so 
well, — sargons  and  goats."  They 
were  never  tired  of  a  nonsensical  tale. 
Par  nobilef 
fSARPLIAR.  Coarse  packdoth,  made 
of  hemp. 

A  sarpliar,  or  poll-davy,  se^estre. 

mthaU*  Vietionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  616. 

SASARARA.  A  corruption  of  certio- 
ran,  the  name  of  a  certain  writ  at 
law.  The  word  is  now  more  com- 
monly pronounced  siserara. 

They  cannot  so  much  as  pray,  but  in  law,  that  their 
iiua  may  be  removed  with  a  writ  of  error,  and  their 
loula  fetch'd  ap  to  heaven  with  a  taaarara. 

Revenger's  Trag.,  O.  PI.,  iv,  879. 

It  occurs  in  the  Puritan,  iii,  3,  but 
there  is  spelt  eesarara,  if  Mr.  Malone 
is  correct.  SuppL  to  Sh.,  ii,  p.  578. 
tSASHOONS.  Leather  nads,  softly 
stuflFed,  and  put  into  the  boot  for  the 
ease  of  the  wearer. 

1688,  June  S9,  paid  Henry  Sharpe  of  Cnckfleld  for  a 
pair  of  bootes  and  vukoonet,  13«.        Stapley*»  Diary. 

fSATINISCO.  Apparently  an  imitetion 
of  satin. 

He  wears  his  apparel  mnch  after  the  fashion ;  hit 
means  will  not  suffer  him  to  come  too  nigh ;  they 
afford  Iiim  mock  velvet,  or  salinisco,  but  not  without 
the  colleges  next  lease's  acquaintance. 

Overburi^t  Characten* 

fSATTIB.     A  sort  of  ship. 

About  4  of  the  clocke,  wee  had  sight  of  a  sayle 
making  from  the  shore  towards  us,  which  drave  into 
our  niiuds  some  doubt  and  feare.  and  commiug  neere 
nnto  us  wee  espied  it  to  bee  a  »attie,  which  is  a  ship 
much  like  unto  an  argosey,  of  a  very  great  burthen  and 
bignesse.  Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

f SAUCY.     Presuming;  overbearing. 

And  if  nothing  cai^  deterre  these  saucie  doultes,  from 
this  their  dizardly  inhumanitie. 

Lomatius  on  Fainting  by  Laydoek,  1598. 
They  are  so  damnable  deare,  and  the  reckoninn  for 
them  are  so  sancy,  that  a  man  had  as  good  licKe  his 
fingers  in  a  bandy  hooss. 

BarthoUmeic  Faire,  1641. 

SAVE,  for  except.  So  common  in  the 
authorised  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  other  well-known  books,  that, 
though  now  disused,  it  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  exemplified.     See  T.  J. 

SAVE-REVERENCE.  A  kind  of  apo- 
logetical  apostrophe,  when  anything 
was  said  that  might  be  thought  filthy, 
or  indecent;  salvd  reverentid.  It 
was  contracted  into  ea^reverence,  and 
thence  corrupted  into  sir*  or  sur- 
reverence,  which  in  one  instance 
became  the  substitute  for  the  word 
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vhich  it  originally  introduced;  as, 
'•  I  trod  in  a  sa  reverence "  drop- 
ping the  real  name  of  the  thing. 

*  The  third  is  a  thine  that  I  cannot  name  wel  without 
saee-reverrnee,  and  yet  it  lOttudi  not  unUke  the 
shooting  place. 

Har.  Letter  prefixed  to  Meiam.  (if  Ajax. 
We'el  draw  you  from  the  mire, 
Or,  tart  yoMr  reverence,  lo\e ;  wherein  thou  stickett 
Up  to  the  ears.  Bom.  4'  •/*</.,  act  i. 

In  the  old  quarto  it  stands  nr-reve- 
rence,   in    this    place;    and  in   two 
others,  where  the  phrase  occurs. 
In    Massinger  it    still  retains  that 
form ; 

The  beastliest  man.—why  what  a  girief  must  this  be  I 
(Sir-merence  of  the  company; — a  rank  whorfnuister. 

Very  Woman,  ii,  8. 

See  also  0.  PL,  i,  2.57. 
'  This  word  was  considered  as  a  suf- 
ficient apology   for  anything    inde- 
corous : 

If  to  a  foule  discourse  thou  hast  pretence, 

Bi  fore  tliy  foule  words  name  sir-rerermee. 

Thy  bcasily  tale  most  plcRsantly  will  slip, 

Aud  gaiiie  thee  praise,  when  thou  deserv'si  a  whip. 

Trty/.  W.  Poet,  Sculler,  Bpigr.  40. 
And  all  for  love  {jturrevrrence  love;  did  make  her  chew 
tilt'  rudde.  Warner,  Alb.  Engl.,  ii,  10,  p.  46. 

A  man  that  would  kern  church  so  duly :  rise  early, 
before  his  scnants,  and  even  for  reUtrious  haste  go 
ungartered,  unbuttoned,  nay  (jrir-retereucr)  untrussed, 
to  morning  prayer. 

Puritan,  iii,  1,  Malone  SnppL,  ii,  M6. 
A  pleasant  {shest,  that  kept  his  words  in  niind, 
And  hem  d  him  sneeze,  in  scorn  said  "  keep  behind.*' 
At  which  the  lawyer,  takiutr  (O'eat  offence. 
Said,  Sir,  you  might  have  us'd  eare-recerenee. 

Haringt.  Ep'tg.,  \,  89. 

SAUGH,  «.  A  kind  of  irencb,  or 
channel. 

Then  Dnlas  and  Qedangh 
By  Morgany  do  drive  her,  through  her  watry  tangk. 

Drayton,  Polgolb,,  iv,  p.  730. 

This  word  is  explained  as  ahove,  in 
the  margin  of  the  octavo  edition,  and 
is,  I  presume,  the  same  word  which 
is  still  used  in  Staffordshire,  and  the 
neighhouring  counties,  for  a  drain,  or 
watercourse ;  and  is  there  pronounced 
€uj^.  It  is  not  noticed  hy  Grose ; 
but  it  stands  in  Johnson  as  sough, 
SAVIN-TREE.  Juniperus  sabina,  Linn. 
Supposed  to  have  the  power  to  pro- 
cure abortion.  Lyte  says  something 
to  that  purpose  of  it. 

And  when  I  look 
To  gather  fmit,  find  nothing  but  the  tcmn-tree. 
Too  frequent  in  nunnes'  orciiards,  and  there  planted. 
By  all  ooi^Jectnie,  to  destroy  fruit  rather. 

MUUUst.  Game  of  Cheu,  C 1  b. 

SAVIOLO,  VINCENTIO.  The  author 
of  a  book  Of  Honour  and  Honourable 
Quarrels,  a  translation  of  which  was 
published  in  quarto^  by  Wolf,  1594. 


The  titles  of  the  chapters  on  the  lie, 
are  given  by  Warburton  in  a  note  on 
As  you  like  it,  act  v,  sc.  4,  where 
Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  allude  to 
it.  He  was  of  equal  fame  with 
Caranza. 

SAUNCE.    See  Sans. 

SAUNCE-BELL.     See  Saints-bell. 

SAU  NT.  A  corruption  of  cent,  the 
name  of  a  game.  See  C£KT,  and 
Saint. 

At  coaet  or  at  utunt  to  sit,  m  aet  their  rest  at  prime. 
Turierv.  on  Hatching,  in  Cent.  Lit.,  ix,  p.  £66. 

SAW,  9.  Saying,  or  prophecy;  per- 
haps corrupted  firom  say^  or  saying. 
Dr.  Johnson  derives  it  from  Sazou, 
or  Dutch.     See  Johnson. 

Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  oommofn  taw. 

Lear,  ii,  2. 
ril  tell  yon  an  old  mw  for^,  orer  my  chimney  yonder. 

Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PL,  Tii.  S4». 
Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  saw. 
Shall  by  a  painted  doth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Sk.  Tarq.  ^  Lmereee. 

The  word  cannot  properly  be  called 
obsolete,  though  commentators  have 
thought  it  proper  to  explain  it. 

fSAWCERY.  The  place  where  salt 
was  kept  ?  *'  The  skullary  and  atmv 
eery.**     Rutland  Papers,  p.  40. 

tSAWF-BOX.     A  box  of  salve. 

Brine  in  their  rooms  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  and  poeies 
of  holy  hony-suckles,  and  a  sawf-box  for  a  wooodei 
conscience,  and  a  bundle  of  grapes  from  Canaan. 

C<}tcUy*s  Cutter  of  CoUwam-etreet. 

SAY,  s,  A  species  of  silk,  or  rather 
satin ;  from  soye,  French. 

All  in  a  kirtle  of  diacolonred  $ay 

He  clothed  waa.  ^  Speus.  F.  Q.,  I,  it,  SL 

Jack  Cade,  therefore,  insultingly  puns 
upon  the  name  of  lord  Say : 

Thou  My,  thou  serge,  nay  tliou  buckram  lord. 

9  Hem.  FI,  it,  7- 
Their  minds  are  made  of  say. 
Their  love  ia  like  silk  chaiiireable. 

Song  on  Womm,  WlCa  Interf.,  p.  10. 
His  garment  neither  was  of  silk  nor  tag. 

Spent.  F.Q.,  III.  xn,S, 

2.  *Sayy  for  assay,  test,  or  specimen. 
''A  say,  specimen :  say  of  it,  deliba 
illud,  preeliba."  E.  Coles.  Thus, 
to  give  the  say,  at  court,  waa  for  the 
royal  taster  to  declare  the  goodness 
of  the  wine  or  dishes.  When  Charles  I 
returned  for  a  time  to  St.  James's, 
Herbert  savs,  that  "  at  meals  he  was 
served  with  the  usual  state:  the 
carver,  .the  sewer,  cupbearer,  and 
gentleman  usher,  doing  their  offices 
respectively:  his  cup  was  given  on 
the  knee,  as  were  the  covered  dishes ; 
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the  Bay  was  given,  and  other  accus- 
tomed ceremonies  of  the  court  oh- 
eer?ed."   'Herb.,  p.  109. 

Or  to  take 
A  Mjf  of  ▼eniaoD,  or  stale  fowl  by  yonr  nose. 

Mau.  UHHat.  Cawib.,  iii,  1. 
A  man  that  cat 
Three  inches  deeper  in  the  mv,  than  I. 

SnirUy,  Broth.^  iii,  p.  88. 

In  hunting,  the  say  was  taken  of  the 
venison  when  the  deer  was  killed,  in 
this  form  : 

The  person  that  takes  say  is  to  draw  the  edse  of  the 
knife  leisurely  along  the  very  middle  of  the  bellv, 
beginning  near  the  brisket,  and  drawing  a  little 
upon  it,  to  discover  how  fat  the  deer  is. 

Gent.  Beer.,  8to,  p.  75. 

Ben  Jonson  uses  the  original  word 

assay : 

Ton  do  know,  as  soon 
As  the  OMoy  is  taken.  Sad  8kep.,  i,  6. 

And  in  Turbervile*s  Art  of  Venerie  is 
a  print  of  James  the  First,  who  was  a 
great  hunter,  about  to  take  the  assay 
of  a  deer.  The  huntsman  is  present- 
ing the  knife  to  him.  This  print  is 
copied  in  Secret  Mem.  of  James  I, 
vol.  i. 


-tHard  hap  unto  that  huntsman  that  decreet 

hen  as  he  sees, 
his  keepers  fees. 
Lovelaet^e  LuctutOf  1648. 


ardhap 
ITat  joTS  for  all  his  swet,  when  as  he  sees, 
Afler  nis  'sajf,  nought  but  his  keepers  fees. 


3.  Say  is  used  also  for  a  trial,  or 
effort.  To  yive  a  say  at,  t.  e.,  to 
make  an  attempt  for : 

This  fellow,  captain. 
Will  come  in  time  to  be  a  great  distiller, 
And  give  a  Mjr,  I  will  not  say  directly, 
But  very  fiur,  at  the  philosopher's  stone. 

B.  JoHi.  Mch.f  i,  S. 

Shakespeare  uses  say  for  taste,  or 
relish : 

And  that  my  tongue  some  «ay  of  breeding  breathes. 

Lear^  v,  8, 

la  the  following  example  it  evidently 
means  a  subject  for  experiments : 

Still  living  to  be  wretched, 
To  be  a  soy  to  Fortune  in  her  changes. 

B.  ^-  F%.  Kn.  ofB.  Peel.,  iv,  1. 

SAT,  V,  To  try,  in  general ;  even  to 
try  the  fitness  of  clothes. 

Sh*  admires  her  cunning;  and  incontinent 
'Sajfei  on  berselfe  her  manly  ornament. 

Sjflv.  Du  Bart,  p.  S3S. 

Sometimes  written  sey: 

She  is  not  old  enongh  to  be  locked  up 
To  My  new  perukes,  or  to  purgn  for  rheum. 

Wits,  O.  PI.,  viii,  430. 

SAY>MASTBR.  A  master  of  assay ; 
one  who  tries  the  value  of  metals  in 
the  Mint. 

May  we  trust  the  wit. 
Without  a  aay-master  to  auihorise  it  ? 
Are  the  lines  sterling* 

Shirley,  Doubt/.  H,,  Epilogue. 


fSCABILONIANS. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Protestant  faith  were 
introduced  your  gnllegascones,  your  ecabiloniant, 
your  St.  Thomas  onions,  your  ruffees,  your  cuffees. 
and  a  thousand  such  new  devised  Lurifenan  trinckets. 
Quarlron  of  Reasons  of  CathoUke  ReUgion, 
by  Tkos.  rnU,  1600. 

fSCAFFOLD.  Used  by  bishop  Hall  in 
his  Satires  for  the  part  of  the  play- 
house which  answered  to  our  upper 
gallery.  The  scaffolders  were  the 
modern  gods.  See  Warton's  History 
of  English  Poetry,  iii,  269,  411. 

SCALD,  «.,  from  the  older  word  scall 
(used  by  Chaucer,  and  in  the  autho- 
rised version  of  the  Bible),  a  disease 
on  the  skin  of  the  head.  Scurf,  or 
scabbiness.  Derived  from  skalladur, 
bald,  Icelandic. 

Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald. 

And,  as  in  bate  of  honourable  eld. 

Was  over  growne  with  scurfe  and  filthy  scald. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  viii,  47. 

Johnson  says  from  the  verb  to  scald; 
evidently  an  error. 
SCALD,  a.  Scabby;  particularly  in 
the  head.  Hence  used  for  mean, 
shabby,  disgusting;  iu  short,  a 
general  terra  of  contempt. 

To  be  revenged  on  this  same  scald,  scurvy,  costing 
companion,  the  host  of  the  garter.  Mer.  W.  W.,  iii,  1. 
Like  lettuce  like  lips,  a  scab  d  horse  for  a  scald  squire. 

New  CusL,  0.  PL,  i,  2«7. 

Which  is  a  proverb  equivalent  to 
"like  will  to  like." 

To  fret  at  the  loss  of  a  little  scoTd  hair. 

Hon.  ITA.,  O.Pl.,ui,859. 

For  paltry,  without  any  reference  to 
its  origin. 

PUgue  not  for  a  seaVd  pottle  of  wine.     Ibid.,  p.  287. 

In  these  two  instances  it  is  printed 
as  if  from  scale.  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  so  in  the  original  copies ;  but  in 
the  passage  from  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  it  is  scall  in  the  folios. 
See  Scall. 
To  SCALD.  To  affect  with  a  shameful 
disease,  from  the  burning  nature  of 
it. 

She's  even  setting  on  water  to  scald  such  chickens  as 

Iou  are.  Tlmon  of  Atk.,  ii,  )t. 

fy  three  court  codlings  that  look  parboil'd. 
As  if  they  came  from  Cupid's  sealaiufj  house. 

Mass.  Old  Uw,  iii,  9. 

fSCALDRAG.     An  injurious  name  for 
a  dyer. 

For  to  be  a  laundres,  imports  onely  to  wash  or  dresse 
lawne.  which  is  as  mucn  impeachment  as  to  cat  « 
justice  of  the  peace,  a  beadle ;  a  dyer,  a  scaldtay^^ , 
or  a  fishmonger,  a  seller  of  gubbins.  ,  ^^  ,  _^  ^ 
*  Taylor's  Workts,  1S50. 
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To  SCALE,  To  weigh  as  in  scales,  to 
estimate  aright.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  sense,  which  was  given  hy  War- 
burton,  conveys  the  true  meaning  of 
the  following  passages : 

B/  this  ifl  jour  brother  saved,  the  poor  Mariana 
•dfantaged,  and  the  correct  depvty  teaud. 

Meas.Jor  Meat.,  ill,  1. 
I  shall  tell  vou 
A  pretty  tale,  it  may  be  you  hav«*  heard  it. 
But  since  it  Ber\'cs  my  purpose,  1  will  \tnture 
To  teaUU  a  little  more,  Coriol,  i,  I- 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  ma- 
nifest: 

Bat  you  have  fomid, 
SeaUfig  his  present  bearing  with  his  pait  Ibid.,  ii,  S. 

and  this  has  the  more  force,  as  oc- 
curring soon  after  in  the  same  play. 
That  it  does  also  mean  to  separate 
and  fly  ofi*,  as  scales  fly  from  heated 
metal,  is  proved  by  the  following 
passages,  which  Mr.  Steevens  cites 
for  that  purpose : 

They  would  no  longer  abide,  but  scaled  and  departed 
away.  HoUnsh.,  vol.  ii,  p.  499 

Wherenpon  their  troops  »etU«dt  and  departed  away. 
'^  Ibid.,  p.  630. 

The  other  passages  adduced  are  hardly 
relevant;  and  the  Scottish  dialect 
will  not  often  authorise  English 
words. 
SCALL,  s.  A  disease  in  the  skin  of 
the  head,  now  termed  a  scald-head ; 
the  proper  origin  of  the  word  Scald, 
above  noticed.  From  the  Icelandic, 
as  above.  See  Johnson.  The  word 
occurs  in  Chaucer. 

It  is  a  dry  seM,  a  leprosy  on  the  head.  Lent.,  iii,  80. 

Coles  has  "  A  scall,  impetigo."  Dr. 
Mosan  treats  distinctly  on  the  sccUl 
of  the  head  (p.  67.) 
8CALLI0N,  s.  The  species  of  small 
onion  called  s^shalot ;  corrupted  from 
Ascalanitist  Latin,  or  saUogna^  Ita- 
lian, because  considered  as  brought 
from  Ascalon  :  but  the  modern  name 
is  more  immediately  taken  from  the 
French  eschallotte,  now  echalote. 
Gerard  says. 

There  is  another  small  Idnde  of  onion,  called  by 
Lobel  Asealonitis  antiquorum,  or  seaUioiu;  this  hath 
but  small  roots,  growing  many  together.  The  leaves 
are  like  to  onions,  but  lesse.  It  seldome  beares  either 
fttalke,  floure,  or  seede.  It  is  used  to  be  eaten  in 
Ballads.  Johns.  Qer.,  p.  169. 

Hence  seallion-fac^d  should  be  inter- 
preted stinking  face ;  since  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  look  like  a 
shalot  : 


His  fatlier*s  diet  was  new  cheese  and  < 
»Wbat  a  sctUtion-faetd  rascal  'tis! 

B.  mmd  Ft.  Im^m  Care,  li,  L 

See  T.  J. 

To  SCAMBLE,  r.  Equivalent,  appa- 
rently, to  scramble,  which  has  now 
usurped  its  place ;  and  possibly  of 
the  same  origin,  though  the  etymology 
is  uncertain.  See  Johnson.  Also  to 
shift. 

But  that  the  »e*mhling  and  unquiet  time 

Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question.  Hen.  V,  i,  I 

Before  the  enemie  should  perceive  the  weakenessc  t  f 

his  power,  which  was  not  great,  and  teawtkled  up 

upon  the  sudden.  K>u>tUs*s  Hut.,  p.  &41.  £. 

I  cannot  tell,  but  we  have  teamhUd  up 

More  wealth  by  far  than  those  that  brag  of  faith. 

Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PI.,  viii,  SIO. 
It  may  be  in  like  sort,  that  your  honour  will  t«We 
offense  at  my  rash  and  retchlesse  behavioor  used  in 
the  composition  of  this  volume,  and  much  more  tLj:, 
being  iaaabledn:p  after  this  manner.  I  dare  preaome. 
Sec.  Dedic.  to  HoUntk.,  vol  l 

SCAMEL.  Probably  nothing  more 
than  an  error  of  the  press  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Tempest.  See  Seamell. 
Capell  thought  it  a  corruption  of 
shamois, 

SCANT,  a.  Scarce,  ill  supplied, 
sparing. 

He's  fat  and  Kont  of  breath.  HamL,  v,  2. 

Be  something  tetmter  of  your  maiden  presenre. 

lHd.,i,t. 
Come,  come,  know  joy ;  make  not  abundance  scmI, 
You  plaine  of  that  which  thousand  arumen  want. 

Rawlefs  New  Womder,  F  3  b. 

Also  scanty: 

And  where  the  lioa*s  hide  is  thin  and  teant, 
I'll  firmly  patch  it  with  the  fox's  fell. 

SCANT,  also  as  a  substantive.  Scan- 
tiness, want. 

IVe  a  sister  richly  wed, 

I'U  rob  her  ere  I'll  want, 
Nay  then,  quoth  Sarah,  they  may  veil 

Consider  of  vour  teaiU. 

G.  Marnw^  PtrefsMM ,  iii,  p.  S$9. 

So  also  Carew : 

Like  the  ant. 
In  plenty  hoard  (or  time  of  $eant.        Cited  bj  Todd. 

SCANT,  adv.     Scarcely,  hardly. 

And  she  shall  teant  shew  well«  that  now  ahewa  beat. 

S4m.ttHdJut.,l,l. 
0  yet,  out  of  cry ;  by  my  troth  I  aeamtknew  him. 

SAoem.  Holiday^  wga.  C 
This  done,  I  scant  can  tell  the  rest  for  laughter. 

Har,  Bpior   i  30 

To  SCANT,  0.  To  stint,  lessen/ cut 
short. 

Therefore  I  scant  thia  breathing  oourteay. 

Mertk.ren^T,\. 

The  instances  in  Shakespeare  are  very 
numerous. 
To  SCANTLE,  v.    To  become  acanty, 
to  lessen  in  quantity. 

She  could  sell  winds,  to  any  dne  that  would 
Buy  tkem  for  money,  forcing  them  to  hold 
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What  time  the  listed,  tie  them  in  a  thread, 

Which  ever  as  the  sea-farer  undid. 

They  rose  or  scantUd.  Jhrayl.  Moone.,  p.  499. 

SCANTLING,  s.  A  given  portion  or 
division  of  any  substance.  Now  little 
used,  except  as  a  technical  term 
among  dealers  in  timber,  &c. ;  a  spe- 
cimen. 

For  the  snccess 
Althonsh  partienlar,  shall  give  a  McoHtling 
Of  good  or  bad,  unto  the  Keneral.     Tro.  4-  Crcu.,  i,  8. 

See  T.  J. 
SCANTLY,  adv.     Scarcely. 

Abore  the  eastern  wave,  appeared  red 
The  rising  sun,  yet  icantly  halt  in  siKht. 

Fairf.Tasso,\,V^. 
I  ieantly  am  resolv'd,  which  way 
T6  bend  my  force,  or  where  imploy  the  same. 

Ibid.,  ▼,  11. 

See  Todd. 
SCAPE,  «.,  contracted  from  escape.  In 
this  form,  when  bearing  the  same  sense 
as  escape,  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  obsolete ;  but,  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  of  an  escape  from  the  limits  of 
rule,  a  trick,  or  wanton  deviation,  it  is 

BO. 

No  9cap9  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day, 
Bat  they  will  pluck  away  its  natural  cause. 

K.  John,  iii,  4. 

A  misdemeanour. 

A  very  pretty  bame  I  Sore  some  teape  I  though  I  am 
not  bookish,  yet  I  ean  read  a  waiting  gentlewoman 
in  the  «cap«.  Wint.  TaU,  iii,  S. 

Milton  has  employed  the  word : 

Then  lay'st  thy  seapet  on  names  adored. 

Par.Rfff.,n,lB9. 

See  Todd's  notes  on  that  place. 
[A  trick,  or  cheat.] 

tWas  there  no  'plaining  of  the  brewer's  scape. 
If  or  greedie  nntner  mixed  the  strained  grape. 

HalP*  Satires. 

fCrafty  mate, 
What  other  scape  canst  thou  excogitate  ? 

Ckapm.  Hom.f  Hymn  to  Jpoilo. 

SCAB,  s,  A  broken  precipice.  This 
•ays  Mr.  Henley,  on  the  following 
passage,  is  its  known  signification, 
''in  every  part  of  England  where  rocks 
abound."  Whence  Scarborough,  as 
Mr.  Todd  has  observed.  This  word 
occurs  in  an  unintelligible  passage  of 
Shakespeare,  which  Ro we  first  altered, 
and  most  of  the  other  commentators 
have  attempted  to  amend  by  con- 
jecture : 

I  see  that  men  make  ropes  in  such  a  scarre. 

That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.  MPs  Well,  iv.  2. 

So  read  all  the  folios ;  which  makes 
it  very  improbable  that  it  was  an 
error  of  the  press  for  scenet  as  Mr. 
Malone  and  others  have  thought. 
The  change  of  ropes  into  hopes  seems 


quite  necessary,  to  elicit  any  sense ; 
but,  having  made  that  change,  I  would 
leave  scarre ^  or  scar,  to  stand  its 
ground,  supposing  it  to  mean  preci- 
pice, and  to  be  used  metaphorically 
for  extremity;  or,  as  it  might  be 
said, 

I  see  that  men  make  hones  in  such  a  plunge, 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory ;  yet  to  go  against  the  consent 
of  four  editions,  twice  in  one  sentence, 
appears  still  less  so. 
To  SCAR,  V,  To  scare,  or  terrify. 
Minshew  has  it  instead  of  scare. 

Our  Tnlbot,  to  the  French  so  terrible  in  war. 
That  with  his  name  their  babes  they  used  to  scar* 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xviii,  p.  1013. 

Hence  we  meet  with  sear-babe,  of 
which  I  have  not  kept  an  eiample; 
and  also  the  following  words,  which 
are  now  compounded  with  scare, 
SCAR-CROW.  A  figure  set  up  to 
frighten  the  crows  from  the  fields. 
Sometimes  formed  of  straw. 

Lik'st  a  strawne  sear-crow  in  the  new  sowne  field, 
Kear'd  on  some  sticke,  the  tender  corne  to  sliicid. 

HaWs  Satires,  iii,  7. 

Minshew  and  other  old  dictionary- 
writers,  have  it  in  this  form. 

Ween  you  with  scar-erowt  us  like  birds  to  fri^it. 

Sylv.  Ott  Bart.,  p.  886. 

SCAR-FIRE,  or  SCAREFIRE.  An 
alarm  of  fire;  the  cry,  fire,  fire! 
Herrick  has  a  short  poem,  entitled 
Hie  Sear-fire  J  beginning, 

Water,  water,  1  desire. 

Here's  a  house  of  flesh  on  firs.  Herrick,  p.  80. 

He  has  it  also  in  the  other  form : 

From  noise  of  scarc-jires  rest  ye  free. 

From  murders,  benediciliel  Usrr.  the  Bellman,  p.  139. 

But  it  sometimes  meant  the  fire 
itself: 

This  j^neral  word,  [engine]  communicable  to  all 
marhins  or  instruments,  use  in  this  city  hath  eon- 
fined  to  signifie  that  which  is  used  to  quench  ecarcm 
^es.  Fuller's  Worthies^  London. 

^lls  serve  to  pKodaim  a  tearefire,  and  iu  some  places 
water-breaches.     .  Holder,  cited  by  Johnson. 

SCARAB,  s.  A  beetle ;  scarabcetts, 
Latin.  Supposed  to  be  bred  in  dung, 
and  to  feed  on  it.  Mr.  Gifibrd,  at 
the  following  passage,  -  thought  the 
word  too  plain  to  require  explanation, 
and  therefore  sneered  at  Mr.  Mason 
for  explaining  it.  It  is,  however,  not 
now  common,  and  a  reader  ignorant 
of  Latin  might  be  glad  to  have  it  in- 
terpreted. 

Battening  like  seareks  iu  the  dnng  of  peace. 

Mats.  Duke  qf  Mil.,  iii,  1. 
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Hence  used  as  a  term  of  reproach : 

No,  jon  searabt, 
I'll  thunder  you  to  pieces.         B.  Jona.  Aldum^  i,  1. 

A  little  lower,  he  adds : 

ThoaTermin,  have  I  ta'eu  thee  out  of  dnngP 

Kote  hut  yonder  scarabs. 
That  liv'd  upon  the  dunfr  of  her  bau  plcasnrea. 

B.  andFl.  Thierry  and  Tkeod.,  ii,  1. 

In  this  place  it  is  printed  serabs  in 
Seward  and  Sympson's  edition. 
Drayton  has  searabie : 

*^o  to  my  pitch  no  common  judg:ment  fliet, 
I  icome  aU  earthly  dung-bred  tcaraJbies. 

Idea,  Sonnet  31. 

Scarabee  is  also  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  See  Todd. 
SCARBOROUGH  WARNING,  prov. 
That  is,  a  sudden  surprise,  or  no 
warning  at  all.  This  proverb,  says 
Ray,  took  its  original  from  *'  Thomas 
Sti^ord,  who  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  a.  1557,  with  a  small  company 
seizd  on  Scarborough  castle  (utterly 
destitute  of  provision  for  resistance) 
before  the  townsmen  had  the  least 
notice  of  his  approach."  Bat/, 
p.  263. 

^ey  tooke  then  to  a  fort,  with  such  nnall  treaiure 
Ab  in  ao  Scarborow  naming  they  had  leasure. 

Har.  Jriosto,  xxxir,  8S. 

Ray*s  account  of  Scarborough  warning 
is  from  Fuller's  Worthies,  Yorkshire ; 
but  it  was  probably  much  older,  for 
in  a  ballad  written  by  J.  Hey  wood,  on 
the  taking  of  that  place  by  Stafford, 
a  more  probable  origin  is  given  to  the 
proverb : 

Thla  term,  Scarborow  warning,  gjcw  (lome  Bay) 
By  hasty  hangiug,  for  ranlc  robbrv  theare. 

Who  that  was  met,  but  suspect  in  that  way, 
Streight  he  was  trust  up.  wliatever  he  weare. 

Earl.  Mw.,x,  p.  268,  ed.  Park. 

It  is  thus  similar  to  the  Devonshire 

proverb  of  Lydford  law  ;    and  was 

only  re-applied,  on  that  capture  of  the 

place. 

Puttenham  gives  the  meaning  of  it 

thus : 

Skarborow  warning,  for  a  todaine  commandement, 
allowing  no  respect  or  delay  to  hethinke  a  man  of 
his  business.  B.  iii,  c.  18. 

i-I  now  write  upon  Scarborough,  warrung,  because  this 
messenger,  Dieston,  must  not  come  empty,  being  a 
aperial  roan  about  Mr.  Secretary,  and  oue  well 
known  and  trusted  at  the  Hague  and  thereabout. 

Letter  dated  1616. 
■tWhen  I  was  in  the  middest  of  this  discourse,  1 
received  a  message  from  my  lord  chamberUune,  that 
it  was  his  niigesty's  pleasure  that  1  should  preach 
before  him  upon  Sunday  next;  which  Scarborough 
warwng  did  not  only  perplex  me,  but  so  puxxel  me, 
as  no  menrail  if  somewhat  be  pretermitted,  which 
otherwise  I  might  have  better  remembered. 

Letter  written  from  Court,  19M  Jan.,  1608, 
bjf  Toby  Matthew,  Bf.  qf  Durham, 


fSCARCE-GOING.  Hardly  old  enough 
to  walk. 

VThenas  thy  blood  is  dride,  thy  vinmr  wasted. 

Thy  nlumpe  cheekes  fahie   and   thy  rich   beauty 

Thyne  eye-bals   suncke,   and   giynden   vttme  to 

stampes, 
Scarce-goeing  boyea  will  beldame  thee  with  frampes. 
ne  Newe  Metamorphosie,  1600,  MS. 

SCARF,  9,  A  silken  ornament,  tied 
loosely  on,  or  hung  upon  any  part  of 
the  dress,  as  a  token  of  a  lady*s  favour. 
This  was  a  common  practice  with  tbe 
gallant  knights  of  chivalrous  times. 

0.  Lady,  your  scarTs  fallen  down. 

i.  Tis  but  your  luck,  air. 
And  does  presa^re  the  mi&tress  must  fall  aliortly ; 
You  may  wear  it  an  yon  ptease. 

B.  and  Fl.  Wit  at  eev.  W.,  iii,  1. 

Much  comic  sport  is  made  afterwards, 
from  the  wearing  of  this  scarf  on  the 
arm.  In  two  other  plays,  the  modern 
editions  direct  the  tying  on  a  Mcarf, 
which,  though  not  expressed  in  the 
original,  is  probably  right : 

J.  A  fisToar  for  your  soldier. 

0.  OiTc  him  this,  wench. 
T.  A.  Thus  do  I  tie  on  victory. 

B.  and  Fl.  Loyal  SmlJ.,i,  k. 

So  also  in  the  Mad  Lover,  v,  4. 
Such  incidents  are  common  in  old 
romances ;  but  a  glove,  a  sleeve,  a 
riband,  or  any  other  tokcTv  from  a 
fair  hand,  served  equally  well  to  excite 
the  enthusiastic  valour  of  the  w^earer. 
To  SCARF.  To  wear  loose  upon  the 
person,  like  a  scarf. 

My  sea-gown  scarfed  about  me  in  the  dark. 

HmmL,r,i. 

To  cover  up,  as  with  a  bandage : 

Come,  seeling  ni^ht, 
Scatf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day.      Mack,,  iii,  L 

See  Johnson. 
SCARLET  CLOTH.      This  was   once 
supposed  to  have  medicinal  properties. 
The  following  is  part  of  a  lady's  pre- 
scription : 

And  these,  applied  wHh  a  right  scarlet  doth^ 

B.Jons.  rolpome,m,t. 

It  is  reported  of  Dr.  John  Gaddesden 
that,  by  wrapping  a  patient  in  scarlet, 
he  cured  him  of  the  smallpox,  with- 
out leaving  so  much  as  one  mark  in 
his  face ;  and  he  commended  it  as  an 
excellent  method  of  cure.  ''Capiatur 
acarletum,  et  involvatur  variolosus 
totaliter,  sicut  ego  feci,  et  est  bona 
cura."  Whalleys  Note.  To  thia 
day,  I  believe,  there  are  persona  who 
rely  much  on  the  virtues  of  blue 
Jlannel,  nine  times  dged,  to  cure  the 
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rlienmatism ;  of  equal  efficacy,  I 
presume,  with  the  scarlet  cloth  in  the 
smallpox. 

tSCARLETEER.  A  person  clothed  in 
scarlet?  This  unusual  word  occurs 
in  the  Historic  of  Albino  and  Bellama, 
lfi38. 

SCATH,  «.  Saxon.  Hart,  damage,  de- 
struction. 

To  do  offence  and  scatk  in  Chrittendom. 

jr.  John,  ii,  1. 

The  substantive  usually  rhimes  to 
bath,  the  verb  to  bathe. 

Warriors,  whom  God  himself  elected  hath 

His  worship  true  in  Sion  to  restore, 
And  still  preserved  from  danger,  harm,  and  seath. 

Fair/.  Tasto^ij  91, 
To  work  new  woe,  and  unprovided  seatn. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,I.  xii,S4. 

SCATHE,  i;.  To  damage,  or  injure  by 
violence.  This  word  was  used  by 
Milton.     See  Johnson. 

You  are  a  saucy  boy,  'tis  so  indeed  I 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scathe  you. 

Bom.andJul.X^' 

SCATHFUL,  a.  Destructive,  perni- 
cious. 

With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  uf  our  fleet. 
That  very  envy,  and  the  ton^e  of  loss, 
Cry'd  fame  and  honour  on  him.  Twelfth  N.,  v,  1. 

So  did  they  beat,  from  off  their  nutive  bounds, 
Spain's  mighty  fleet  with  cannons'  teathful  wounds. 
NiceoW  £nfftantrt  BUza,  mrr.  Mag.,  838. 

tSCATTER.     To  drop. 

It  is  directed  to  yon;  some  love-letter,  on  my  life, 
that  Lnce  hath  scatterd. 

The  Wizard,  a  Play,  1640,  MS. 

+SCATTERGOOD.  A  spendthrift. 
The  term  occurs  in  Kendall's  Epi- 
grammes,  1577,  folio  56. 

Which  intimates  a  man  to  act  the  consumption  of 
his  own  fortunes,  to  be  a  teatter-good ;  if  of  honey 
colour  or  red,  he  ia  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton. 

Sanderi^  FhyeiognonM,  1663. 

f  SCEG.     A  wooden  peg. 

Which  as  the  owner  for  his  use  did  weare, 
A  nayle  or  eeeg  by  chance  his  breech  did  teare. 

Taylor't  Workes,  1630. 

f  SCELLUM.     See  Skellum. 
fSCIENCE.      A  shoot  of  a  tree    or 
plant. 

Surcttlus. ....  £nte,  greffe.    A.  gmffe,  or  tcience. 

Nomenelator,  1583. 

fSCITE.     Situated;  dwelling. 

I'  th*  Book  of  Life  without  a  name  me  write. 
For  in  thy  name  alone  mine  liopc  is  scite. 

Owen's  Epigrams  Etiglished,  \tTI- 
As  in  the  skies  the  sun,  i'  th'  sun  the  h^lit, 
So  vertue's  splendor  in  thy  face  seems  scite.        Ibid. 

SCOGAN,  SKOGAN,  or  SCOGGIN. 
Whether  there  were  two  persons  of 
this  name,  one  John,  and  the  other 
Henry  J  or  only  one,  is  a  matter  much 
disputed,  between  the  doughty  critic. 


Ritson  and  Mr.  Malone  The  jests  of 
one  of  them  were  published  by  Andrew 
Borde,  physician,  and  this  was  pro- 
bably, the  person  whom  Shakespeare 
represents  as  having  his  head  broken 
by  Falstaff  in  his  youth.  Bitson  will 
have  two  of  the  name. 

The  same  sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw  him  break 
Skogan's  head  at  the  court  gate,  when  he  was  a  crack, 
not  thus  high.  2  Hen.  IF,  iii.  S. 

Ben  Jonson  calls  him  up,  in  his 
masque  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  in 
company  with  Skelton,  and  there 
clearly  describes  him  as, 

A  flne  gentleman,  and  a  master  of  arts 

01  Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  that  made  disguises 

Tor  the  icing's  sons,  and  writ  in  ballad  royal 

Daintily  well. 

In  rhyme,  fine  tinkling  rhyme,  and  flowing  verse. 

With  now  and  then  some  sense  I  and  he  was  pail 

for't. 
Begarded  and  rewarded,  which  few  poets 
Are  now  adays. 

Stowe  also  relates  that  he  sent  a  bal- 
lad to  prince  Henry,  and  his  brothers, 
"while  they  were  at  supper  in  the 
Vintry."  This  then  was  ifenry  ;  and 
it  is  ridiculous  to  »ocnse  Shakespeare 
of  anachronism,  lor  introducing  him 
at  that  period.  If  there  was  one  of 
the  name  also  in  Edward  the  Fourth's 
time,  as  Holinshed  asserts,  it  must 
have  been  John.  Which  of  them  was 
the  subject  of  a  coarse  epigram,  which 
the  author  (lord  Brook)  chooses  to 
call  a  sonnet,  is  uncertain.  Which- 
ever it  was,  it  seems  he  had  a  wife, 
and  not  a  good  one.  Ceeliea,  49. 
This  suits  best  with  what  we  know  of 
the  first,  or  Henry. 
Steele  calls  Seoggin  **  a  droll  of  the 
last  century,"  and  humorously  pre- 
tends that  one  of  the  StaJ^s  inter- 
married with  a  daughter  of  his :  but 
he  was  writing  in  1/09,  so  early  in 
that  century,  that  perhaps  he  might 
mean  the  16th  by  the  last;  but  even 
that  would  not  be  early  enough,  if 
Sco^ffin,  the  droll,  belonged  to  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  See  Tatler,  No.  9. 
This  expression  last  century,  led  one 
worthy  editor  into  an  error,  who  says 
in  a  note  that  he  belonged  to  the  reign 
of  James  I. 
tSCOLE.  The  dish  of  a  balance. 

Lanx,  Cic.  wKdanyi,  fvy^  etiam  Euatathio  teste,  to- 
cabulo  latius  sumpto.  Basin  d'un  trebueher.  The 
seole  of  the  balance.  Nomenelator,  1686. 
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tSCOLLOP-LACES. 

With  pristine  pinnen  next  their  faces, 
£U)(*d  round  vith  ancient  scoflop  /«re«. 
Such  as,  my  antiquary  savs, 
Were  worn  in  old  queen  Bess's  days. 

Hudihras  lUdiwivms,  1706. 

SCONCE,  «.  A  round  fortificatioD,  or 
blockhouse;  sckanU,  German. 

They  will  learn  you  bv  rote,  where  such  and  tnch 
services  were  done ;  at  such  and  such  a  sconce,  at 
such  a  breach.  Hen.  V,  lii.  A. 

To  talk  of  flanks,  of  win^,  of  seonctt,  htidds, 
To  Me  a  sally,  or  to  give  a  charge. 

flmr  Fmtieet,  O.  PI.,  vi,  470. 

2.  In  the  Malcontent,  the  editor  ex- 
plains it  a  screen : 

Enter  Meodozo,  with  a  teonee,  to  obsenre  Femese*B 
entrance.  Stage  Direction  to  act  ii,  sc.  1. 

It  means,  however,  a  lantern.  See 
Minsbew.  Ferneze  also  has  lights 
carried  before  Lim. 
A  scanse  is  put  for  a  lantern,  in 
Holyoke's  and  the  other  old  Diction- 
aries ;  whence  it  is  still  used  for 
certain  pendent  candlesticks,  as  Mr. 
Todd  with  probability  conjectures. 

3.  A  head ;  supposed,  from  being 
round  and  strong. 

Uust  I  go  shew  them  my  unbarbed  mohm. 

Coriolt  iii,  S. 
Why  does  lie  suffer  this  mde  knave  now,  to  knock 
him  about  the  tconce  with  a  dirty  shovel.  HamLf  v,  1. 
TU'  infused  poyson  working  in  his  sconce. 

Fensh.  Lus.,  viii,  51. 
I  say  no  more. 
But  *tis  within  this  scohcs  to  go  bcvoiid  them. 

Ram  Jihy,  0.  PI.,  xii,  458. 

In  this  sense  it  is  pefhaps  still  occa- 
sionally used  in  familiar  language. 
fSCOPPERELL.  A  boy's  plaything, 
apparently  something  like  our  teeto- 
tum. See  Halliweirs  Dictionary  of 
Archaisms. 

If  once  we  creepe  out  o'  th'  shells,  we  run  from  our 
ould  loves  like  scopprreJU;  weomens  minds  are 
planetary.  Sampson's  Vote  Breaker,  1636. 

J  SCORE,  8.  Twenty  yards;  in  the 
language  of  archers,  by  whom  it  was 
constantly  so  used.  Thus  a  mark  of 
twelve  score,  meant  a  mark  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
yards. 

Ones,  when  the  plague  was  in  Cambrige,  the  downe 
wyiid  twelve  score  marke,  for  the  space  of  three 
weekes.  was  thirteen  score  and  a  half;  and  into  the 
wynd,  being  not  very  great,  a  great  deale  above 
fourteen  score.  Ascham^  Toxopk.,  p.  216. 

Here  "downe  wynd"  must  mean 
against  the  wind,  and  ''into  the 
wynd  "  with  it,  since  the  shot  was 
longest  that  way.  The  passage  is 
obscure ;  but  it  probably  means,  that 
the  same  shot  which  at  other  times 
would  have    measured   twelve  score 


onlyi  then  was  thirteen  and  a  half, 
&c.,  from  the  thinness  of  the  air. 
We  have  this  use  of  score  remarkably 
exemplified  a  page  or  two  farther  : 

And  this  I  perceyved  also,  thftt  wyode  foetk  hj 
streames,  and  not  boll  together.  For  I  smU  see 
one  streame  within  a  «corrof  me;  Umh,  for  tke  ^aee 
of  two  score,  no  snowe  would  styre.    Totopk^  p.  317- 

Thus  we  understand  sir  J.  FalataflTs 
praise  of  old  Double,  as  a  good  ahot : 

He  would  hare  clapp'd  i'  th'  doot  at  tweipe scTre^vaA 
carried  you  a  forehand  shall  at  fourteen,  aad  a 
fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  ft  ■«■*» 
heart  good  to  sm.  S  Henry  IT^  uL 

A  modern  archer  would  be  petrified 
with  astonishment  at  such  ahota ;  but 
bows  and  arms  both  were  stronger 
then,  and  practice  more  perfect. 
SCORPION.  It  was  a  current  opinion 
tliat  an  oil,  extracted  Arom  the  scor- 
pion, had  a  medicinal  power  to  core 
the  parts  wounded  by  the  ating  ^ 
the  animal.  The  opinion  was  aerionaly 
maintained  by  sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and 
by  Moufet,  in  his  Theatmm  Inaecto- 
rum. 

And  though  I  once  despaired  of  women,  immt 

I  find  thev  relish  much  of  scorpions. 

For  both  nave  stings,  and  both  can  hart  and  cart  tac- 

^   ,  B.^  Ft.  Custom qfC^mtit 

Tis  true,  a  seorpion*s  oil  is  said 

To  cure  the  wounds  the  vermine  made. 

iriii»*r.,III,n.L1Qa 

SCORSE,  or  SCORCE.     Barter,  or  ex- 

change.  The  origin  seems  anceitaia. 
Lye's  derivation  from  cose  aeema  im- 
probable, yet  it  is  perhaps  right,  since 
It  means  the  same  in  Scotch.  See 
Jamieson.  Johnson  is  evidently  wrong 
in  considering  it  as  a  contraction  of 
discourse,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Italian  scors,  &c.  Scorse,  or  scoaee, 
occurs  also  in  the  Exmoor  dialect. 
See  Grose. 

Yet  h'vely  vigour  rested  in  his  mind 
And  recompenst  them  with  a  better  seorm 
Weak  body  is  well  chang'd  for  mind's  redoubled  Jme. 

Spcn*.  F.  O^  11,  ix.  ». 

To  SCORSE,  r.     To  exchange. 

This  done,  she  makes  the  stately  dame  to  Hght, 
And  with  the  aged  woman  dotlis  to  scone. 

Hmr.  OrL  Ar.,  xx,  78. 

Or  cruel],  if  thou  canst  not,  let  ns  soortc. 

And  for  one  piece  of  thine  my  whole  heart  tftk& 

Drayt.  Idea,  Somntt  fi2. 
In  strength  his  eqoal,  blow  for  blow  they  smtc*. 

Ibid.,  Bolt.  qfJgiMc.^  p.  M. 

Drayton  very  frequently  uses  it. 

Will  you  scourse  with  him  P    You  are  in  Smithfidd. 

B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  di.  4. 

He  means,  will  you  deal  or  barter  with 
him,  will  you  make  him  your  scourser, 
when  there  are  so  many  more  to  try  ? 
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The  word  occurs  twice  in  Spenser. 
The  first  time  exactly  in  this  sense : 

Bat  Paridel,  sore  bruised  with  the  blow. 
Could  not  arise  the  counterchange  to  scorse. 

F.  C.,m,ix,16. 

In  the  second  instance,  scorsed  seems 
ratlier  to  mean  chased,  and  so  has 
been  interpreted.  Yet  I  should  rather 
expect  a  sense  analogous  at  least  to 
the  other,  as  "  forced  him  to  change ;" 
especially  as  coursed,  which  means 
chased,  had  just  been  used  before : 

Him  first  from  court  he  to  the  citties  coursed. 
And  from  the  citties  to  the  townes  himjprest, 
And  from  the  townes  into  tiie  count  rie  rorsed, 
And  firom  the  countrie  back  to  private  farms  he 
BwrMd.  F.  Q.,  VI,  ix,  8. 

Observe,  too,  that  he  had  employed 
the  substantive  in  a  corresponding 
sense.  See  Horse-courser,  which 
is  corrupted  from  horse-scour ser. 

fMango  equorum,  qui  emit  equos  et  permutat  dis- 
trahitque.  Maquinion.  An  horse  seorser:  he  that 
buyetii  horses  and  putteth  them  away  againe  by 
chopping  and  chaiigiug.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

To  SCOTCH,  V.     To  score,  or  cut  in  a 
slight  manner. 

We'ye  8coteh*d  the  snake,  not  killM  it  j 
4  Shell  cioae  and  be  herself.  Mach.,  iii,  2. 

He  scotched  and  notch'd  him  like  a  carbonado. 

Coriol.,  It,  5. 
Plncke  out  thy  bloudie  fawchon,  dastard  thou. 
Wherewith  thou  hast  full  many  a  skirmish  made. 
And  Koleh*d  the  brayues  of  many  a  learned  brow. 

TurherviU  to  the  Sycoph. 

A  SCOTCH,  s.  A  slight  cut,  or  super- 
ficial  wound. 

We'll  beat  them  into  bench-holes,  I  have  yet 

Boom  for  six  ieotcha  more.       Jnl.  and  CUop.,  iv,  7. 

Used  also    by   Isaac    Walton.     See 
Johnson. 
To  SCOTH.     To  clothe,  or  cover  up ; 
pronounced    scootke.       Mason    says 
from  OKOToi, 

And  ere  I  got  ray  booth, 
Each  thiuK  in  mantle  black  tlie  night  doth  teoth. 

Pemb.  Are.,  B.  iii,  p.  89«. 

SCOTOMY,  s.  An  old  medical  term, 
for  a  dizziness,  accompanied  with 
dimness  of  sight;  from  aKoriafin^ 
darkness.  Evidently  a  term  much 
used,  by  its  being  so  completely 
Anglicized,  in  termination,  accent,  and 
quantity.  The  more  learned  term, 
scotoma,  has  since  superseded  it. 

How  does  he,  with  the  swimmiuK  in  his  head  ? 

M.  O,  sir,  'tis  nast  the  scotcmy^  lie  now 

Hath  lost  his  feeling.  B.  Jons.  Fox,  act  i. 

I  have  Rot  the  teotomy  in  my  head  already. 

The  whimscy,  you  all  turn  round. 

Mass.  Old  Law,  ui,  2. 

See  Scotomia,  in  Blancard's  Lexicon 
Medicum. 


fSCOVEL.     A  baker's  manikin . 

A  scotely  drag,  or  malkin,  wherewith  the  floore  of  the 
oven  is  made  cleane. 

mtkaW  Dielionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  178. 

fSCOUTWATCH.  The  duty  of  a 
scout. 

Upon  lighting  in  the  tree,  this  saide  this  flie,— 
Being  in  scoutwatch,  a  spider  spiyng  me. 

Heywood's  Spider  and  tk4  BU,  165S. 

fSCOWER.     To  run  hard. 

The  lady  finding  my  acquainUnce  with  mj  friend, 
seomr'd  off;  and  he  seeing  himself  discovered,  begg**! 
my  silence,  and  promis'd  a  reformation 

DunUm's  Ladm  Dhiiouwy, 

fTo  SCRALL.     To  swarm. 

And  the  river  shall  scral  with  fh)ga.  Bxodus,  viii. 
The  river  scrauled  with  the  multitude  of  frogs,  instead 
of  fishes.  Wtsdoi*,  zix. 

fSCRAPE-SCALL. 

Tliat  will  draw  unto  him  everything,  good,  badde, 
precious,  vile,  regarding  nothing  but  the  gaine,  a 
scraper,  or  scrape-seally  traliax. 

WilhaW  Dielionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  80. 

fSCRATCHED.  A  cant  term  for  being 
tipsy.  It  is  introduced  with  others 
in  the  Workes  of  Taylor  the  Water- 
Poet,  1630. 

fSCREEK,  or  SCRIKE.     A  screech. 

Stridor  serrse.  rpliifiot  wpfovos,  Plutarch.  The  screak' 
xtM  noise  of  a  sawe.  Nomenclator,!^^, 

Whereat  they  rais'd  loud  screehs  the  court  about. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 
I  feare  least  this  fellow  should  perceive  her  to  be  in 
labour,  if  he  should  often  hear  her  senkes. 

Terence  in  Bnglisk,  1614. 

f  SCRIB.  What  we  now  call  a  scrah^  a 
miser. 

PromuB  magis  quam  condus :  he  is  none  of  theie 
miserable  seribs,  but  a  liberall  gentleman. 

Wilhals'  Dictionary,  ed.  1684,  p.  676. 

SCRIMER,  s,  A  fencer;  escrimeur, 
French. 

The  scrimers  of  their  nation. 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
If  you  opposed  them.  Haml.t  Iv,  7. 

No  Other  instance  has  been  discovered. 
SCRINE,  s,    A  writing  desk ;  scrinium, 
Latin.     Or  a  coflfer;    from  scryn,  a 
shrine. 

Lay  fortlwout  of  thine  everlasting  serine 
The  antique  roUes  which  there  lie  hidden  still. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Introd.,  Stan.  S. 

SCRIP,  s.  A  small  bag ;  irijpay  is  so 
translated  in  Luke,  z,  4.  Dr.  Johnson 
derives  it  from  the  Icelandic.  Shake- 
speare has  used  scrip,  for  a  slip  of 
writing,  or  a  list : 

Call  them  man  by  man,  according  to  ihe  scrip. 

Midf.  N.  Dr.,  i,  2. 

SCRIPPAGE,  s.  Apparently  coined  by 
Shakespeare,  as  a  parody  on  baggage. 

Though  not  with  bag  and  baggage. 
Yet  with  scrip  and  serippage.  As  y.  I.  it,  iii,  3. 

SCROYLE,  s,  A  term  of  contempt,  a 
wretch.  Johnson  conjectures  that  it 
may    be    derived    from     escrouelle, 
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French;  if  »o,  it  is  equivalent  to 
scab. 

By  hearen,  these  »erojfU»  of  Angien  flont  too,  kings. 

K'Jokn,  n,  3. 
To  be  a  contort  for  every  humdram;  hang  'em, 
scrojfUt !  there  ia  nothing  in  them  in  the  world 

B.  Jon*.  Sv.  Man,  i.  1. 
A  better,  prophane  rascal !  I  cry  thee  mercy,  my  good 
KToiU,  wast  thoQ?  /Mtf.,  Poet,,  It,  S. 

fSCROW.     A  scroll. 

And  after  the  $erow  of  the  edict  sent  waa  unfolded, 
and  begun  to  bee  read  from  the  beginning. 

HoltamTi  Jmmiaitms  MareeUtMUS,  ie09. 

fSGRUB.    A  moTement  of  dissent. 

Then  (after  a  semh  or  a  shrug)  ^on  must  conceive  he 
meetes  with  a  lawver,  and  ntting  his  phrase  to  his 
language,  hee  assaults  him  thus,  and  jovnrs  iune. 

Ikplor's'lTorkes,  leaO. 

fSCRUPULOSITY.     For    scrupulous- 
ness. 

Cum  tui  religione  odio  digtaui  es.  Thou  art  worthie 
of  hatred  for  thy  peevish  precisenes.  I  beshrew 
thee  for  thy  »ermpulo*itie  or  superstition. 

Ttrenet  w  £ngtuk,  16U. 

tToSCUE.    To  slink. 

And  should  ther  see  us  on  our  kneea  for  blessing. 
They'd  »cu«  aside,  as  frighted  at  our  dressing. 

Whiting'9  JUnno  and  Bellama,  1688. 

SCULL,  9.     A  shoal  of  fishes. 

And  there  they  fly  or  dye  like  scaled  scnlls. 

Before  the  belching  whale.  Tro.  and  Creu^  t,  5. 

Milton  also  has  used  it.  See  JohoRon. 
Minshew  has  <'a  acull  of  fishes/'  in 
that  sense.  It  occurs  also  as  scole^ 
and  is  clearly  the  same  word  as  shoal, 
now  used.  See  Skinner,  Etym.  Yoc. 
Ant. 

My  silver-scaled  ahtlls  aliout  niv  streams  do  sweep 

Dnyt.  PoltfM.,  xxvi,  p.  1176. 

To  SCUMMER,   or  SCUMBER.     To 
ease  the  hody  hy  evacuation. 

His  embleme  and  elegie  are  pretie,  and  I  have  read 
far  wittier  and  better  pende  without  the  picture  of  a 
fellow  in  a  square  cnp,  scummenng  at  a  pnvy. 

UltfMea  upon  Ajax,  B  8. 
Jast  such  a  one  as  you  use  to  a  brace  of  grey-hounds. 
When  they  are  led  out  of  their  kennels  to  scumber. 

JUauiuff,  Piel.,  v,  1. 

See  Giffbrd,  in  loco ;  and  Jamieson. 
It  is,  possibly,  from  scum, 
SCUMMER,  «*    The  matter  evacuated 
by  stool. 

For  here  old  Ops  her  upper  face 
Is  yellow,  not  with  heat  of  summer. 
But  safroniz'd  a-ith  mortal  scumnur. 

Musar.  DeUcut,  on  Epsom  Well*. 

This  efiect  is  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  efficacy  of  the  Epsom  waters. 
In  some  editions  printed  scumber. 
f  SCUMMER.  An  implement  for  clearing 
scum  off ;  a  skimmer. 

Spntha,  Flin.  rnilicula,  Celso,  li?nla,  Colum.  pro  mdi 
qua  spumam  deducimus.  et  qute  coquuntur  super  ig- 
nem  agitamus.  owo^.  Escunioir,  espatule.  A  scHm- 
r,  a  ladell.  Nomenclator,  1586. 


Arenani  metiris :  vou  tell  how  many  holes  bee  in  a 
scuMKur,  fniAaW  IHctioHari*,  ed,  1G34,  p.  653. 


fSCUPE.  An  old  name  for  a  wood- 
cock. 

A  woodcock  or  »cvpe^  galinago. 

Withal*' IHelionan*,  td.  1608,  p.  SI. 

fSCUTE.  A  very  small  coin,  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  Thomas  Nasb,  1596, 
"  worse  than  a  scute  or  a  daudiprat." 

For  sum  nt  them,  that  was  woate  to  pay  to  his  losd  for 
his  tenement,  which  he  hyrith  by  tue  yere,  a  jrsfr. 
pay  vth  now  to  the  kvnsre,  over  that  tcHle,  fyve  tJbU*. 
Fbrtetau'.  Ihff.  Mween  oh  ahtotuU  amd  bwuUi 
monarekg. 

SEA-MELL,  called  also  sea-mew,  A 
wster-fowl,  a  small  and  common 
species  of  gull,  called  by  Ray  larus 
cinereus.  There  is  strong  reason  for 
concluding  this  to  be  the  right  reading 
in  these  lines : 

ru  bring  thee  duatring  filberds.  and  sometime 
Young  **a-mell*  from  the  rock.  Ttrnp.,  u,  S. 

That  is,  when  he  could  take  the 
young  birds,  before  they  were  able  to 
fly.  The  old  editions  read  scameiU^ 
of  which  nothing  can  be  made.  Sea- 
mall,  or  me//,  is  still  a  provincial  name 
for  this  bird,  which  Montagu  calls 
the  common  gulL 
SEAM,  s.  Grease,  lard,  tallow.  Saxon. 
Kersey  says,  "the  fat  of  a  hoe 
dried." 

The  proud  lord. 
Who  bastes  Ms  arrogance  with  his  own  *tm. 

Tro.  and  Crea.,  ii.  8. 

Johnson   quotes    an    instance   from 
Dryden's  Virgil.    See  to  Ekseah.    It 
is  given  by  Grose  as  a  southern  word. 
SEAR,  a.     Dry,  withered.     Saxon. 

Old  are 
Wliich,  like  tear  trees,  is  sddom  seen  affected. 

B.  and  Ft.  Wtt  witAout  Mon^  iii,  1. 
My  body  budding  now  no  more;  sear  winter 
Hath  seal'd  that  sap  up.      Ibid.,  Mons.  Tkomas,  ii,  5. 
Moone-day  and  midnight  shall  at  once  be  scene  ; 
Trees,  ai  one  time,  shall  be  both  sere  and  greene. 

Herrick  p  04 
Yet  shall  thy  sap  be  shortly  dry  and  *«r. 

i^EAR,  as  a  substantive.  A  state  of  dry- 
ness. 

My  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  tiie  *ear,  the  yellow  leaf.      Moi^^  ▼.  3. 

Hence  to  sear,  still  in  use,  is  to  dry 
up  a  wound  by  the  force  of  fire.  So 
seared  is  used  as  an  epithet  for  a^-e, 
meaning  dried : 

So  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  sear'd  age. 

Skakesp.  Compl  of  a  Loter. 

tSEARCE.     A  strainer;  a  fine  sieve. 

A  scarce  or  scarcer,  to  trie  out  the  fine  ponlder,  incer. 
uiculum.  Witkals'  Dictionaries  ed.  1608.  p.  1S7 

Take  al  these  and  make  them  into  powder,  andsearc« 
tficm  throueh  a  scarcer,  and  drink  them  in  white 
wine  or  gooo  ale  first  and  last. 

The  Pathway  to  HsmUk,  t  49, 
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All  ttie  rwt  mnst  be  paned  throueh  a  flne  tearee. 

The  Counteu  ofKenes  Chriee  Manual,  1076. 

tSEARCHANT. 

His  ooantenanee  did  9how  the  lame. 

In  Marehant. 
Songs  of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  79. 

fSEABCHEa.  Ad  old  term  for  a 
farmer  of  the  customs. 

Fermier  de  ferme  piibli<»iie.  A  searcher  m  customer : 
the  kings  or  queenes  farmer  or  commonwealths 
revenues.  Nomenelator,  1585. 

fSEARBD.    Secared,  protected. 

He  viewes  the  place,  and  finas  it  strongly  seared, 
Not  to  be  won  oy  armes,  bat  skal'd  by  slight 

Hejfieood's  Troia  Britaniea,  1709. 

SECONDS,  in  a  duel.  They  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  fight  as  earnestly 
as  the  principals.  This  obligation  is 
expressed  at  large  in  the  following 
passage : 

Good,  my  lord. 
Let  me  prevent  your  further  conjurations 
To  raise  my  spirit.    I  know  this  is  a  challenge 
To  be  delivered  onto  Orleans'  hand. 
And  that  my  undertaking  ends  not  there. 
But  I  most  oe  your  second,  and  in  that 
Mot  alone  search  yonr  enemy,  measure  weapons, 
But  stand  in  all  yonr  hazarda,  as  oar  bloods 
Ban  in  the  self  same  veins;  in  which,  if  I 
Better  not  ^ar  opinion,  as  a  limb 
That's  putrifled  and  useless,  cut  me  off. 
And  underneath  tile  gallows  bury  it. 

Fl.  Hon.  M.  Fortune,  iii,  1. 

There  is  a  duel  on  the  stage,  in  Shir- 
ley's tragedy  of  the  Cardinal,  in  which 
.  both  the  seconds  are  killed  before  the 
principals.  One  second  is  killed  by 
the  other.  It  is  then  considered  as 
two  to  one  against  the  principal,  who 
has  lost  his  second;  but  he,  instantly 
dispatching  his  adversary's  second, 
exclaims. 

Commend  me  to  my  friend,  the  scales  are  even. 

Cardinal,  act  iv. 

That  is,  to  the  second  killed  before. 
In  the  39th  number  of  the  Tatler, 
Steele  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of 
how  it  became  a  custom  for  seconds 
to  fight ;  but  he  had  certainly  no  in- 
tention of  writing  historical  fact,  in 
that  place. 
SECT,  s.  Seems  to  be  erroneously 
used  for  sex,  as  it  is  sometimes  even 
now  by  incorrect  speakers. 

So  are  aU  her  sect,  if  once  they  are  in  a  calm  they  are 
aick.  S  Hen.  IF,  u,  4. 

So  Middleton : 

Tis  the  easiest  art  and  canning  for  our  seel  to  coun- 
terfeit sick.  Mad  World,  O.  PI.,  v,  839. 

And  of  thy  house  they  mean 
To  make  a  nunnery,  where  none  but  their  own  sect 
May  enter  in.  Jew  of  Malta,  0.  Fl.,  viii,  p.  828. 

Several  other  instances  are  given  by 
Mr.  Steevens  on  the  above  passage  of 
Shakespeare. 


In  Othello  it  is  used  for  section,  or 
cutting ;  unless  it  be,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
conjectures,  an  error  of  the  press  for 
set, 
SEDGELY  CURSE,  prov.  A  coarse 
and  horrible  imprecation,  recorded  by 
Ray  among  the  proverbs  of  Stafford- 
shire. Several  of  our  old  dramatists 
have  thought  it  worthy  of  introduc- 
tion. 

A  Sedgly  cvrse  light  on  him,  which  is,  Pedro, 
The  fiend  ride  through  him  booted  and  spurred 
With  a  sythe  at  his  back. 

B.  and  FL  Tamer  Tamed,  v,  2. 

Here  it  is  printed  in  the  old  editions 
Seaffley,  but  the  meaning  is  clear. 

Now  the  Sedgljf  curse  upon  thee 
And  the  great  fiend,  he. 

Ooblins,  fty  Suckling,  O.  Fl.,  x,  1S8. 

Massinger  has  given  it  to  the  Scotch : 

May  the  great  fiend,  sc. — as  the  Scotcliman  anjrs. 

City  Madam,  ii,  9. 

fSEEKERS.  The  name  of  a  religious 
sect. 

I  have  told  you,  said  the  marquess,  that  the  word  it 
self'sayes  notliin^.  Then,  said  the  gentleman,  there  is 
a  perswaaive  spirit  that  directs  every  man  and  leads 
thera  into  all  truth  who  are  seekers  of  her  meerly 
for  love  of  her  self.  Indeed,  said  the  marquess,  I  have 
heard  of  such  a  sect  that  is  newlv  sprunic  up,  who  go 
under  the  name  o(  Seekers,  but  I  iiaa  rather  be  on  tlie 
finders  side.  To  which  the  gentleman  made  answer. 
Seek  and  ye  shall  And. 

Apothegms  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  1609. 
Seekers  and  singers  next  took  pains 
T'  approach  rehgion's  poor  remains. 

Hudibras  Sedivivus,  1706. 

To  SEEL,  V.  To  close  the  eyelids 
partially  or  entirely,  by  passing  a  fine 
thread  through  them ;  siller j  Fr. 
This  was  done  to  hawks  till  they 
became  tractable. 

Having  taken  a  fauloon  yon  must  seel  her,  in  such  a 
manner  that  as  the  seeling  slackens,  the  fauloon  may 
be  able  to  see  what  provision  is  straight  before  her — 
and  be  sure  you  seel  her  not  too  hard. 

Oent.  BeereatioH. 

Hence,  metaphorically,  to  close  the 
eyes  in  any  way : 

Come,  seeling  night, 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day. 

Macbeth,  iii,  1. 
Mine  eves  no  more  on  vanitr  shall  feed, 
But  seeled  up  with  death,  shall  have  their  dead  I  v  meed. 

Spens.F.  Q.',  V,  \'i\,  9i. 
He  shall  for  this  time  only  be  seePd  up 
With  a  feather  through  his  nose,  that  ne  may  only 
See  heaven,  and  think  wliither  he  is  goins. 

B.  and  Fl.  Phil.,  y,  I. 

It  was  sometimes  effected  by  passing 
a  small  feather  through  the  lids,  to 
which  allusion  is  probably  made  in 
these  lines : 

No,  when  light-wing'd  toys 
Of  feather'd  Cupid,  seel  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  active  instruments— 
-Let,  8m;.  Othello,  i,  8. 

It  was  a  common  notion,  that  if  a 
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dove  was  let  loose  with  its  eyes  so 
closed,  it  would  fly  straight  upwards, 
contiouing  to  mount,  till  it  fell  down 
through  mere  exhaustion.  Allusions 
to  this  are  made  by  Sidney,  in  his 
Arcadia,  and  many  others.  See  John- 
son, 

And  that  rwle  orer  her  eyet,  hy  which  the  hopci, 
like  a  seeUd  pigeon,  to  mount  above  the  clonal. 

Caelum  Bntam.,  4to,  1884,  lign.  D  8  b. 

SEELY,  a.  Happy;  from  aelig^  Saxon. 
Mr.  Todd  has  successfully  shown  this 
to  be  the  original  meaning,  from 
Chaucer  and  others.  From  the  notion 
that  fools  are  apt  to  be  fortunate,  it 
probably  became  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  word  nlly,  which  appears  to 
have  been  formed  from  it.  In  Spenser 
it  means  generally  9imple,  artless; 
not  quite  what  we  call  silly.  It  was 
then  so  far  on  its  progress ; 

The  srely  man,  seeing  him  ride  lo  ranch. 
And  nyoie  af  hiro,  foil  flat  on  gronnd  for  feare. 

F.  ^.,ll,ui,6. 

In  some  places  he  has  ftV/y,  exactly 
in  the  same  sense,  where  Upton  and 
Church  would  substitute  %eefy ;  but 
as  Spenser  published  his  own  poem, 
we  have  no  right  to  change  his  terms, 
and  he  evidently  considered  these  as 
equivalent.  See  Upton's  Glossary. 
SEEMING,  as  a  substantive,  is  little  in 
use  now,  if  at  all ;  but  was  abundantly 
common  in  the  old  writers. 

And  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  germing.  %  ffeH.  IV,  v,  2. 

It  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  John- 
son. 
fSEEMLESS.    Unseemly. 

Did  his  father  place 
Amids  the  paved  entry,  in  a  aeat 
SeemUas  and  abject.  Ckapm.  Odjfti.,  zx. 

SEEN.  Well  seen  in  any  art,  was  used 
for  well  skilled  in  it. 

It's  a  schodmaster 
Well  secH  in  music.  Tarn.  (fSkr.,  i,  2. 

Sometimes  simply  seen.  So  spectatus 
was  used  in  Latin ;  and  it  was,  pro- 
bably, an  imitation  of  the  Latin  idiom 
which  introduced  it. 

lie's  affable,  and  seeu  in  many  things, 
IMscoarses  well,  a  |:ood  coinpanioa. 

A  Wonuin  kiUfd  w.  K.,  0.  PL,  vii,  276. 
Present  me  as  a  gentleman  weU  qunliiied. 
Or  one  extraordinarily  sten  in  divers 
Str.inge  myslerics.  B.  j-  Fi.  Worn.  Hater,  i,  3. 

Sir  Robert  Stapylton— who,  for  a  man  well  spoken, 
properlie  seen  in  languages,  a  comlie  and  goodlie  per- 
sonage, had  scant  an  equall. 

Htar.  Lift  of  Sands,  Nttg.  Ani.,  ii,  p.  2S6.  cd.  Park. 


SEGS.  Sedges,  or  the  water  fiower-de- 
luce.  See  LoveU's  Herbal.  &c.  Seeg, 
Saxon. 

Then  on  his  legs 
Like  fetters  hang  the  under^rrovinR  mm. 

Segs,  rank  bnhnah,  and  the  shazpen'd  reed. 

Dr^L  Jfocm.  p.  ISSl 
Hid  in  tlie  s^^fn,  fast  by  the  river's  side. 

WmkeHgon  to  WmU,u^L.Z 4 b> 
I  wore  a  coffin  for  his  corse  tifsegas. 
That  with  the  wind  did  ware  like  tmnBereitB. 

CorMlM»O.Pl..ii.36& 

SEI6N0RIE.  Lordship,  dominion; 
commonly  written  Siqnory,  q.  v. 

And  may  thy  flond  have  seignorit 

OfaUfloudselae.  BrU.  Fa^^i,V. 

SEIZED.  Possessed.  Still  current  as 
a  technical  term  in  the  law,  and  pro* 
bably  used  with  that  allusion  here. 

Did  forfeit  with  his  life,  all  those  landi 

Which  he  stood  seu*d  of.  MmmL,  i,  I 


SELCOUTH,  a.  Strange,  aeldom 
known ;  from  seld,  and  couth,  A 
Saxon  compound,  existing  also  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  and  exemplified  from 
Gav.  Douglas  and  A.  Wyntoun.  See 
Jamieson. 

Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  aied. 
Bat  wondred  mnch  at  his  so  uleomtA  case. 

Spen$.F.q^¥W,im,l4. 

Peculiar,  I  believe,  to  Spenser^  among 
[late]  English  writers.  Skinner  quotes 
it  as  selkouffth,  as  applied  to  Christ's 
miracles,  but  does  not  name  his 
author.  It  is  not  in  Chaucer. 
SELD,  adv.  Seldom ;  seld,  and  seldan, 
Saxon. 

If  I  might  in  intreaties  find  success. 
As  ield  I  hare  the  chance.  Tro.  mmd 

But  fortune,  that  doth  teid  or  never  give 
Success  to  right  aod  virtue,  made  him  faU 
Under  my  sword.  Mats.  Very 

Seld  or  never  stoops  the  wilL 

Sglv.  Map  i^Man,  p.  SOdi 
Such  beastly  rule  as  seld  was  seen  before. 

Haringtm  i^^  iii,  13^ 

Also  in  compounds: 

Seld-skown  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs.       Conol^  ii,  L 

Seld-seen  is  used  by  other  authors. 
SELD,  adj.     Scarce. 

For  honest  women  are  so  sdd  and  rare, 
lis  good  to  cherish  those  poor  few  that  stcl 

Revenger's  Trag.,  O.  PL,  iv,  S91. 

SELDOM,  a.  Mr.  Todd  has  shown  the 
use  of  this  word  as  an  adjective,  in 
several  instances. 

SELF,  a.  The  use  of  this  word  as  an 
adjective  is  exemplified  by  Johnson 
from  Shakespeare,  Raleigh,  and  Dry- 
den,  and  he  considers  it  as  the  pri- 
mary signification.  The  mode  of  its 
composition  with  the  prononns  adjec- 
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tive,  18  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  the 
discussion  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  Todd's  Jolinson,  but  belongs  not 
to  our  inquiries.  It  is  arbitrarily 
joined  with  other  words  to  imply 
reciprocal  action,  as  self-murder,  &c., 
but  the  following  compound  is  pecu- 
liar. 
SELF-UNED,  a.  United  to  iteelf,  un- 
mixed  with  other  things. 

But  when  no  more  the  Bonl's  chief  ftetiltiefl 
Are  sperst  to  serve  the  bodie  many  waiec. 
When  all  self-uned  free  from  day's  disturber. 
Through  such  sweet  transe,  she  finds  a  quiet  harboor. 
Sjflv.  Du  Bart.,  W.  8,  0.  8,  p.  177. 

fSELF-HEADY.     Headstrong. 

Tlie  heedlesse  rout 
Of  the  t9lf'hmiy  multitude,  do  call 
Me  impious  nurse  of  error.       Fl^Uii  o/Seyrott  1656. 

tSELFLY. .  By  one's  self. 

Shall  not  this  heavehly  work  the  workers  raise. 
Unto  the  clouds  on  columnes  leAfy-rear'd. 

Sylvester^s  Du  Bartat. 
See  we  not  haiig;in$  in  the  clouds  eacth  howr 
So  many  seas,  still  threatning  down  to  pour. 
Supported  only  by  th'  aire's  agitation 
(&/0jr  too  weak  for  the  least  waight's  fonndatioD)  ? 

md. 
fSELF-SOCIETY.      Solitude;    having 
one's  self  for  company. 

Moreover  I  have  observed  that  hee  is  too  much  given 
to  his  study  and  stlf'Societtf,  specially  to  convers  with 
dead  men,  I  mean  books. 

HowW*  Familiar  Letten,  1650. 

SELL>  8,  A  saddle;  selle,  French. 
Very  common  in  Spenser.  See  Upton. 

What  mighty  warrior  that  mote  be 
Who  rode  In  golden  mU  with  single  speare. 

<S^«M.>.  C..ll,iii,12. 
Tlie^  met,  and  low  in  dust  was  Gnardo  laid, 
Twixt  either  army,  from  his  «eU  down  kest. 

Fairf.  Tauo,  iii,  14. 

So  again  in  iv,  46. 
fSELLING  OF  PEARS.     A  name  of 
an  old  game. 

Chytrinda,  Cum  qui  medianus  sedet  vellicatur,  pnn- 
gitur,  aut  feritur  a  circumcurstantibns,  donee  ah  co 

5rehen8us  qnispiara  ejus  vices  subit.  xvrp^i^a,  PoUu. 
'he  play  c&tiea  selling  of  pearei,  or  huw  many  plums 
for  a  penie.  Nomenelator,  1585. 

They  nnd  likewise  their  collabismos;  and  so  they  had 
their  chytrinda  answerable  to  our  hot  cockles,  which 
plav  the  learned  Littleton,  by  a  synonimous  term, 
calls  telling  ofjpran,  or  how  manv  pears  for  a  penny. 
Uteful  Trausaclioiu  tn  Philosophy,  1709. 

Another  game,  with  a  similarly  quaint 
name,  is  mentioned. 

After  this  we  went  to  a  sport  called  telling  of  a  korse 
for  a  dish  of  eggt  and  herringt. 

Pepys^  Diary,  Feb.  2d,  1660. 

SEMBLABLE,  a.     Like,  resembling. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  iXkesemhlable  coherence 
of  his  men's  spirits  and  his.  S  Hen.  IF,  v,  1. 

With  these  and  the  semblable  inordinate  practices. 

Holinsh.  Descr.  ofScotf.,  B  3  b,  1  a. 

SEMBLABLE,  s.  Likeness.  Intended, 
however,  by  Shakespeare,  as  a  speci- 
men of  ridiculous  affectation. 


His  semhlable  is  his  mirror ;  and  who  else  would  trace 
him,  his  umbrage,  nothing  more.  Haml.,  v,  S. 

He  means  to  say,  '*  Nothing  really 
resembles  him  but  his  mirror,  who- 
ever else  attempts  it,  is  his  shadow 
only." 
SEMBLABLY,  adv.  Like ;  in  a  similar 
manner. 

His  name  was  Blunt, 
tkmblahljf  AimiBh'd  like  the  king  himself. 

1  Hm.  IF,  T,  8. 
Semblablg  prisoner  to  your  general,  as  your  bonour'd 
selves  to  me.  B.  Jont.  Cast  it  JUered,  iii,  1- 

fSEMBLANCE.     Appearance. 

Wherof  Mazimus  bein^  certified  made  temblance  as 
though  he  were  sore  grieved  therewith. 

HoUnthed,  1677. 

SEMBLATIYE.     Resembling. 

And  all  is  stmblaH9t  a  woman's  part. 

SEMBLAUNT,  or  SEMBLANT,  9.  Like- 
ness ;  the  same  as  semblance. 

But  under  simple  shew  and  temblant  plaine 
Lurk'd  false  Duessa.  Spgnt.  F.  Q. 

Neither  in  word  or  countenance  made  any  tembkuU 
of  liking  or  disliking  the  message. 

KnoUet^t  TwrJa,  p.  868  L. 

Prior  has  used  it  as  a  substantive; 
but  his  example  has  not  been  followed. 
See  Johnson. 
fTo  SEMBLE.     To  dissemble. 

lie  tell  thee  what,  thou  wilt  even  tembleKoA  cog  with 

thine  own  father, 
A  couple  of  false  knaves  together,  a  theefe  and  • 

broker.  Three  Ladiet  oj  London,  1684. 

A  SEMINARY,  s.  An  eUiptical  expres- 
sion, meaning  a  seminary  priest;  that 
is,  an  Englishman  educated  as  a 
popish  priest  in  a  foreign  seminary 
or  university. 

0'  my  conscience  a  temnary !  he  kisses  the  stocks. 

B.  Jont.  Barth.  Fair,  iv,  1. 
By  this  good  bishops  means,  [Cotton,  bp.  of  Salisbury] 
and  by  Uie  assistance  of  the  learned  dean  of  Sanun 
Dr.  Gourden,  a  teminarie  called  Mr.  Carpenter,  a  good 
scholler,  and  in  denee  a  bachelor  of  divinitie,  was 
converted.  Earing.  Nngtt,  ii,  p.  180,  ed.  Park. 

Awhile  agone,  they  made  me,  yea  me,  to  mistake  an 
honest  zealous  pursuivant  for  a  temnary. 

B.  Jont.  Barth,  Fair,  ii,  1. 

Their  residence  in  this  country  being 
forbidden  by  act  of  parliament,  they 
were  the  sport  of  informers,  and  the 
victims  of  persecution,  throughout 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L 
SEMPSTER,  s.  What  we  now  call  a 
sempstress ;  a  woman  who  makes  up 
linen  for  wear.  Min^hew  explains  it, 
"a  needle  woman."    ' 

S.  A  temptter  speak  wiih  me,  sayst  thou? 
N.  Yes,  sir,  tht^t  there  viva  voce. 

Roaring  0.,  0.  Fl.,  vi,  11. 

SENDAL,  «.  A  kind  of  thin  Cyprus 
silk.  Kersey,  From  the  low  Latin, 
cendalum,      [It  is  not  unfrequently 
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spelt  eendal  in  English.]  ''Tela  sab- 
Berica,  Yel  pannus  Sericus."  Dm 
Canpe. 

Thy  smock  of  tilk  both  ftne  and  white. 

With  gold  embroidcr'd  Korgeoitaly, 
ThT  petticoat  of  stndall  ri^Iit, 

And  this  I  bought  thee  Kiadlj. 

OreensU^res,  EllW  Spteim.f  Tol.  iii,  p.  SS8. 
And  how,  in  tendal  wrapt^  away  he  bora 
That  head  with  him.  Fkirf.  Amo.  Tiii,  66. 

SENGUEBN.  The  common  house- 
Jeeic* 

Snt^etut,  as  IHoicoridet  writeth,  is  of  three  torts. 
The  one  is  treat,  the  other  small,  and  the  third  is  that 
which  is  called  stone-crop,  and  stone-hore. 

Lyt^s  H*rM,  p.  184. 

SENNET,  SENET,  SYNNET,  or  CY- 
NET;  written  also  SIGNET,  and 
SIGNATE.  A  word  chiefly  occurring 
in  the  stage  directions  of  the  old  plays, 
and  seeming  to  indicate  a  particular 
set  of  notes  on  the  trumpet,  or  cornet, 
different  from  a  flourish. 

Trampets  sound  a  ftourish,  and  then  a  aentut 

Deeker^s  Smtirom. 
Comets  sound  a  eyiul.  AnUmio*s  JUtenge. 

Sound  a  signatt,  and  pass  orer  the  stage. 

Ist  Fart  Hieron.,  0.  PL,  iii,  6S. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  Kuight 
of  Malta,  act  v,  sc.  2,  it  is  written 
synnet,  and  Mr.  Sympson  has  ex- 
plained it,  i.  e.,  Jlouruh  of  trumpets. 
But  we  see  above,  from  Decker's 
play,  that  they  were  different.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  technical  term 
of  the  musicians  who  played  those 
instruments. 
SENOYS.  Siennois,  the  people  of 
Sienna. 

The  Florentines  and  Senogs  are  by  th^  ears. 

Mr.  Steevens  says  that  Painter, 
translating  Boccaccio,  calls  them 
Senois,  the  Italian  being  Sanese; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  And  the 
example.  In  Mercator's  Geography, 
translated  by  Saltonstall,  they  are 
called  i^en^man^.  P.  701. 
fTo  SENSE.  To  give  the  sense  of,  to 
expound. 

Tvrns  writ,  not  to  be  understood,  but  read, 
lie  that  expounds  it  must  come  from  the  dead ; 

Get uiidertnke  to  smsr  it  true. 

For  he  can  tell  more  than  himself  e'r  knew. 

Cartwriffhl'3  Foenu,  1631. 

SEQUENCE,  9.  Succession,  regular 
order.  The  words  of  this  family  are 
in  general  rare,  but  can  hardly  be 
called  obsolete.     See  Johnson. 

Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity.  £.  John,  u,  1. 

Tell  my  friends. 
Ten  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree 
From  high  to  low  throughout.      Xinwn  of  Atk.,  v,  S.  ^ 


SEQUENT,  following,  as  an  adjecnve, 
is  very  uncommon,  but  as  a  sobsian- 
tive  still  more  so ;  a  follower. 

He  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  sepieiU  of  the  strar.r-r 
queen's.  Lote  L,L^w,- 

SEQUESTER,  s.  Sequestration,  sepa- 
ration.  I  know  it  only  in  the  fol- 
lowing instance : 

This  hand  requires 
A  siptester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer. 

Otkeilo,m,\. 

It  is  evidently  accented  there  on  the 

first  syllable. 
SERE,  adj.    Dry.     See  Sear. 
SERE,  8,    The  claw   of  an   eagle,  or 

other  bird  or  beast  of  prey.   Johnson 

has   one    example  from  Chapman; 

but  others  are  to  be  found.     It  is 

clearly    from  serre^  French,    which 

means  the  same. 

But  as  of  lyons  it  is  said  or  eagles. 

That  when  they  goe  they  draw  their  seeres  and  taku 

Close  up,  to  shou  rebating  of  their  sharpnesae. 

Betenge  of  Bmssy  DTAwtk-,  £  1 

Again : 

Death  in  his  seres  beares.  Ilti. 

That  laurell  spray. 
That,  from  the  heav'niy  eagle's  golden  seres. 
Fell  in  the  lap  of  great  Augustus'  wife. 

Byrom*s  Tng^  L  2 

Sere,  or  cere^  in  falconry,  meant  the 
fleshy  part  at  the  base  of  a  hawk's 
beak,  which  term  is  still  used  by 
ornithologists  for  the  corresponding 
part  of  other  birds.  Being  more 
commonly  written  eere^  it  should 
seem  to  be  derived  from  eera^  having 
in  many  birds  the  appearance  of  wsx. 
But  sere  means  something  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  following  passage : 

The  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are 
tickled  ath*  sere.  BmmL,  act  i: 

This  is,  probably,  to  be  referred  to 
sear,  dry,  as  signifying  a  dry  cough ; 
or  serum,  for  defluxion. 
SERE,  adj.  This  word  occurs  again, 
in  a  sense  perfectly  peculiar,  in 
Ascham's  Toxophilus.  It  seems 
there  to  mean  individual,  particular, 
single : 

To  all  manner  of  men,  that  erery  sere  person  s^  i.I 
hiive  bovre  und  shaftca  of  bis  own.  Tux.,  p  '.  >. 

Scmie  be  instruments  for  every  sere  archer  to  bnr.e 
with  him.  IM.,fA:A 

I  hure  scene  good  shooters,  which  would  liaTe  f-r 
every  bowe  a  sere  case.  Jlid,,  p.  Ui 

Also,  p.  187,  "every  sere  archer." 
I  have  not  met  the  word  elsewhere, 
in  such  a  sense. 
SERENE,  s.    A  blight,  or  unwholesome 
air,  the  damp  of  evening. 
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Some  serine  blast  me,  ox  dire  lightning  strike 

This  my  offendiDg  face.  B.  Jona.  Fox^  ii,  6. 

Also  in  his  32d  Epigram.  Daniel 
writes  it  syrene: 

Tlie  fogs  and  the  eyrene  offend  ns  more, 
Or  we  may  think  so,  than  they  did  before. 

Queen's  Jrcad.,  i,  1. 

It  is  from  the  French  serain,  which 
means  the  same,  and  is  explained  by 
Cotgrave,  "  The  mildew,  or  faarmefuli 
dew  of  some  summer  evenings." 
tSERENIFY.     To  become  serene. 

It's  now  the  faire,  virmilion,  pleasant  spring. 
When  meadowes  laugb,  and  heaven  aerenefies. 

Fasaenger  of  BenvemttOt  1612. 

^  SERPENT,  TO  BECOME  A  DRA- 
GON, MUST  EAT  A  SERPENT, 
prov.  Brathwaite  attributes  this  say- 
ing to  Pliny :  "  Serpens,  nisi  serpen- 
tem  comederit,  non  fit  draco."  Engl. 
Gent,,  p.  237i  4to.  I  believe  it  is 
not  in  Pliny,  bat  it  is  a  Greek  pro- 
verb, noticed  both  by  Apostolius  and 
Erasmus,  and  found  also  in  Suidas : 
'^O^is  €i  /ui)  ipayot  o0iv,  bpcLKWv  oh 
yev^fferoi.     Dryden  has  it  exactly : 

A  terpent  ne'er  becomes  a  flying  dragon, 

TiU  ne  has  eat  a  serpent.  (BtUpua,  iii,  1. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  supply  a 
remarkable  deficiency  in  a  passage  in 
the  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  where  both  folios 
read,  very  strangely. 

The  snake,  that  would  be  a  dragon,  and  have  wings, 
Must  eat,  and  what  impUeth  that,  but  this. 

The  repetition  of  the  word  snakcy  led 
to  this  blunder,  being  itself  probably 
taken  for  an  error.     Read,  • 

The  tnaie  that  would  be  a  dragon,  and  have  wings. 
Must  eat  a  sneike.  Sec. 

And  this  is  fuUy  confirmed  by  what 
follows : 

And  what  implieth  that,  but  this. 
That  in  this  eannihal  age,  he  that  would  have 
The  sute  of  wealth,  must  not  care  whom  he  feeds  on  ? 
And,  as  I've  heard,  there's  no  flesh  battens  better 
Than  that  of  a  profest  friend;  and  he  that  would 

mount 
To  honour,  must  not  make  dainty  to  use 
The  head  of  his  mother,  back  of  his  father,  or 
Neck  of  his  brother,  for  ladders  to  his  preferment. 

A.ct  iii,  sc.  8. 

All  implying  the  devouring  of  friends 
and  kindred.  There  is  no  old  quarto 
of  this  play.  Ben  Jonson  has 
changed  it  to  eating  a  hat,  probably 
ia  consideration  of  the  wings;  but  it 
is  odd  that  he  should  desert  the 
ancients : 

A  serpent,  ere  he  comes  to  be  a  dragon. 

Must  eat  a  bai,  CaliU»e,  iii,  6. 


It  is  also  made  an  emblem,  in  Arch. 
Simson's  Hieroglvphica,  p.  95. 
SERPIGO,  s,  A  kind  of  tetter,  or  dry 
eruption  oft  the  skin ;  from  serpo, 
Latin,  but  more  immediately  from 
aerpedo,  or  serpigo,  low  Latin. 

The  mere  effusion  of  th^  proper  loins 

Do  curse  the  gout,  aerpxgo,  and  the  rheum. 

For  ending  tliee  no  sooner.        Meaa.for  M.,  iii,  1. 

Now-  the  dry  serpigo  on  the  subject. 

Tro.  ^  Cress.,  ii,  8. 
You  roust  know,  sir,  in  a  nobleman  'tis  abusive ;  no, 
in  him  the  serpigo;  in  a  kuight  tlie  grincomes,  in  a 
gentleman  the  Neapohtan  scabb. 

Joneits  Jdrasta,  C  3. 

In  Langham's  Garden  of  Health, 
celandine  is  recommended  as  a  cure : 

Stamp  it,  and  apply  it  14  dayes  to  all  rin^-ormes, 
tetters,  impetigo,  and  serpigo — mominK  and  evening 
to  heale  them.  Celandine,  No.  6. 

Sometimes  corruptly  written  earpego : 

Be  all  his  body  stung 
With  the  French  fly,  with  the  sarpego  drv'cL 

T.  ueywood^s  Bog.  King,  jrc,,  act  iii. 

To  SERRE.  To  join  closely;  eerrer, 
French.  Bacon  has  used  it,  and 
Milton  certainly  employs  the  parti- 
ciple serried,  but  it  is  supposed  from 
to  serry.  See  Todd.  This  word  was 
attempted  to  be  introduced  into  a 
passage  of  Shakespeare's  Timon,  but 
without  necessity  or  propriety.  See 
Beck. 

Double  soldiers  serring 
The  spiritual  to  the  tempornl  corslet. 

6.  Tooke's  Belides,  p.  4. 
tLet  us,  serred  together,  forcibly  breake  into  the  nver, 
and  we  shall  well  enough  ride  through  it. 

Knollea*  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  1603. 
tAnd  more  closely  to  serre  themselves  together,  the 
better  to  endure  the  sliocke  of  their  enemies,  if  they 
should  charge  them.  Ibid.,  1610. 

SERVANT.  The  gallantry  of  old  times, 
not  contented  with  calling  a  lady  the 
mistress  of  her  lover  (a  phrase  still 
retained),  gave  to  him  also  the  cor- 
relative title  of  servant;  which, 
therefore,  was  often  equivalent  to 
lover.  Lovers  have  long  ceased  to 
be  so  obsequious. 

Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Two  Gent.  Ver.,  ii,  4. 
Where  the  first  question  is—if  her  present  servant 
love  her  P  next,  if  she  shall  have  a  new  servant  t  and 
how  many.  B.  Jqhs.  Epieeene,  ii,  2. 

Was  I  not  once  your  mistress,  and  you  niy  servant  f 

B.  /•  Fl.  Seomf.Lady,  v,  1. 

The  instances  are  too  common   and 
well  known  to  require  multiplying. 
&ESKAR1S.     Small  coins. 

There  was  at  that  time  forbidden  certaine  other 
Coynes  called  seskaris  and  dodkins,  with  all  Scottish 
monies.  Stove's  linden,  1699,  p.  97. 

fSESPERAL. 

No  man  shall  hurt,  cut,  or  destroy  any  pipes,  sesperotst 
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or  windreBta  perUiaing  to  tbo  oonduit,  under  pain 
of  imprisonment.  Caltkrop't  R^pjrls,  1G70. 

SESSY,  or  SESSA.  A  word  occurriDg 
thrice  in  Shakespeare,  but  I  believe 
nowhere  else.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Johnson  is 
right,  that  it  was  used  for  the  French 
eestez,  cease,  though  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  was  ever  common :  and  clearly 
it  has  no  connexion  with  our  expres- 
sion,  to,  «o.  Mr.  Steevens  gives  cease 
instead  of  iessy,  in  a  stanza  which  he 
quotes.     In  Lear  it  is. 

Dolphin,  my  boy, 

tferjy,  let  him  trot  by.  111,4. 

It  18  a  fragment  of  an  old  song, 
introduced  in  both  places.  It  occurs 
again  in  Lear : 

*'*a'.  come  march  to  w«kes  Md  fairs.         iii,«. 

The  word  is  used  once  more  in  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew : 

TLerefore,  paucas  paUabras;  let  the  world  slide; 
••'•••  .  TuducHon. 

In  this  place,  Theobald  calls  it  Spa- 
nish, being  joined  with  two  Spanish 
words.  It  may  be  either;  but  the 
learned  commentators  seem  to  have 
forgotten  this  passage,  wlien  they 
wrote  their  notes  on  the  two  others. 
SETEBOS.  The  supposed  deity  of 
Sycorax,  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest. 

His  art  is  of  such  power, 
It  would  ooutroul  my  dam's  god,  Seteiot 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him.  Tntpest,  i,  8. 

Shakespeare  did  not  invent  this  false 
god,  he  had  found  him  in  the  travels 
of  his  time : 

The  Kiantes,  when  they  found  themselrea  fettered, 

roared  like  bulla,  and  cryed  upon  Setebo*  to  heip  them. 

«  nmpn*«*  ^  -K<Ar»'*  Hut.  of  TraaayU,  p.  434. 

SETTING,  a.  The  west,  the  place  of 
the  setting  sun.  This  usage  of  it  has 
never  been  common. 

Concdv'd  so  great  a  pride. 
In  Severn  on  the  east,  Wyre  on  the  setting  side. 
r„,r«,«,  «  -  ^^'-  ^olyolh.,  rii.  p.  791. 

SETTLE,  «.,  for  a  bench,  though  used 
by  Dryden,  is  now  little  known. 
Johnson  quotes  this  instance : 

A  common  settle  drew  for  either  guest. 

In  Ezekiel,  xliii,  14,  17,  settle  seems 
to  be  used  for  a  kind  of  ledge  or  flat 
portion  of  the  altar,  as  it  increased  in 
breadth  towards  the  bottom.  Dr. 
Gill  makes  a  court  of  it.  In  the 
Vulgate,  it  is  crepido,  which  agrees 
with  ledge  in  some  translations.  The 
clearest  account  of  the  settle  seems 
to  be  in  the  assembly's  annotations : 


"  The  fabrick  of  it  f^eems  to  be  thus ; 
one  cubit  high  was  the  basis,  or  foot, 
or  bottome,  bo8ome,  or  settle, — From 
thence  two  cubits  to  the  round  ledge, 
or  bench,  or  settle,  of  a  cubit  broaii, 
that    went    round    about    it. — This 
lodge  or  bench  seems  to  be  for  them 
that  served  at  the  altar  to  stand  upon, 
and  to  go   upon,  round   about   the 
altar."    In  loco.     In  ch.  zlv»  t.  19. 
the  '*  four  corners  of  the  settle  of  the 
altar"  are  mentioned  in  a  way  that 
seems  quite  incompatible  with   Dr. 
Gill's  interpretation. 
SETYWALL,  SETWALL,  *.      Garden 
valerian.       *'Quia    solet    provenire 
prop^   muros  humidos,"    says  Min- 
shew.     The  humidos  might  be  omit- 
ted. 

Went  forth  when  May  was  in  her  prime. 
To  get  sweet  setyvaU.      Drayt.  Ed.,  i¥.  p.  14-  ~: 
SeheaUt  or  garden  Talerian.  at  the  firat  kath  hrrxJ 
leaves  of  a  whitish  greene  oolonr. 

lyte's  Eerkml  p.  S9J. 

A  long  chapter  on  its  medical  virtnes 
is  given  in  Langham's  Garden  of 
Health. 
SEVERAL,  s.  An  inclosed  pasture,  as 
opposed  to  an  open  field  or  common. 
In  the  following  passage  there  seems 
to  be  some  confusion : 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  Mterml  fhn^  he. 

Love's £.  I^ii,l. 

Others  are  clearer : 

Why  should  my  heart  tliink  that  a  stteral  plot 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  worid's  wide  eommnft 
place.  ShmHtp,  Sommet^  1S7. 

Of  late  he's  broke  into  a  several 
Which  doth  bdong  to  me,  and  thore  he  spoils 
Botii  com  and  parture.         Sir  John  oUemaiU,  in,  1. 
All  seterals  to  him  are  common. 

Leigh's  Jeeedemee  of  Arm. 

Bacon  and  others  use  it  in  this  sease. 
See  Johnson.  Dr.  James,  quoted  in 
the  notes  to  the  first  passage,  explains 
it  of  the  two  lands  of  an  open  field 
which  are  in  culture,  opposed  to  the 
third,  which  is  fallow,  and  therefore 
common.  It  may  be  so  locally,  but 
the  other  is  the  more  general  sense. 
Tusser  has  a  distinct  chapter,  com- 
paring  champion,  or  open  coantry, 
with  severally  and  preferring  the 
latter.  See  Mavor'a  rait.,  p.  203,  &c. 
In  the  sever  all,  he  saye  they  hare. 

More  plenty  of  mutton  and  beef. 

Com,  butter,  and  cheese  of  the  best. 
More  wealth  any  where,  to  be  brief. 

More  people,  more  liandsome  and  pretL 

Also,  an  individual : 
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Notuoted.  ifl't? 
Bat  of  the  finer  natures ;  by  some  screraU 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary.  Wint,  TaU^  i,  2. 

Also  particulars : 

All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  sbapes, 

SevtraU,  and  geuenils.  Tro.  and  Creis.^  i,  S. 

+SEW.     A  sewer. 

L'eagont  d'ane  villc.  The  towne  sinke :  the  comTnon 
tew.  Nomenclaior,  1 585. 

To  SEW.  To  follow;  from  suivre, 
French.  Formed  as  in  pursue,  there- 
fore more  properly  sue. 

Since  errant  arms  to  sew  he  first  began . 

Soens.  I.  ^.,  II,  ii,  17- 
The  while  king  Henry  conqnereu  in  France 
I  twd  the  warres,  and  still  found  victory 
In  all  assaults,  so  happy  was  my  chit  nee. 

M'trr.  Mag.,  p.  811. 

To  «tce,  in  the  legal  seirse,  evidently 
originated  from  this;  to  follow  or 
pursue  in  a  law  process,  thence. also 
called  a  suit, 
SEWER,  9,  The  officer  who  set  on 
and  removed  the  dishes  at  a  feast; 
probably  from  tscuyer.  The  word 
was  used  by  Milton  and  Dryilen. 
The  following  remark  on  the  usual 
conduct  of  these  officers,  has  been 
auoted  from  Barclay : 

Slow  be  the  sewtn  in  serving  in  alway, 
But  swift  be  they  after,  in  taking  meat  away. 

The  inferior  servants  carried  the 
dishes,  the  sewer  placed  them  on  the 
table,  and  took  them  off.  See  Stage 
Direction,  Macb.,  i,  7* 

Harry,  sir,  get  me  your  pheasants,  and  your  godwits, 
and  your  best  meat,  and  dish  it  in  silver  dishes  of 
your  cousins  presently,  and  say  nothing,  but  claf  me 
a  dean  towel  about  you,  like  a  sewer,  and  bareheaded 
march  afore  it  with  a  good  confidence. 

B.  Jont.  Bpicane,  iii,  S. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  sewer  also 
to  bring  water  for  the  hands  of  the 
guests;  hence  he  bore  a  towel,  as 
the  mark  of  his  office : 

Then  the  sewre 
Foard  water  from  a  great  and  golden  ewie. 

Chapman's  Odfssey. 
Here  the  sewer  has  fHended  a  country  gentleman 
with  a  sweet  green  goose. 

MarsUm's  Fawn,  ii,  I ;  Ajic.  Dr.,  ii,  318. 

-fSEXTRY.  Another  name  for  the  ves- 
try ;  the  sacristy. 

A  textrte  or  vestrie,  saerarium. 

Withal^  Dictiomarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  252. 

-f-SHACKLOCK.     A  lock  for  a  fetter. 

Or  unback'd  Jennet,  or  a  Flanders  mare. 
That  at  the  forge  stand  sniffing  of  the  air. 
The  swarthy  smith  spits  in  his  buckhorn  first. 
And  bida  his  men  bnns  out  the  five-fold  twist, 
Hit  shackles,  shaeklocks,  hampers,  gyves,  and  chains. 

Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals. 

SHADOW,  s,  A  Latinisro,  for  an 
uninvited  stranger,  introduced  by  one 
of  the  guests  at  a  feast,  or  dinner. 


Called  umbra  in  Latin.     He  came  ns 
the  shadow  of  the  person  invited. 

Locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris.  Uor. 

1  must  not  have  my  bojird  pestcr'd  with  shadows, 
^at  under  other  men's  protection  break  in 
Without  invitement.  Mass.  Unn.  Combat,  iii,  1 

fSHADOWS.  Another  name  for  a 
BoNEGHAGE,  which  shaded  the  face 
from  the  sun. 

Por  your  head  here's  precious  gecre, 
Bonelace  cros-oloths,  squares,  and  shadows, 
Dressings  which  your  worship  made  us 

Work  upon  above  a  yeare. 
.  « ,x  »  «*,««,  'Jordan's  Death  Dissected,  1649. 

tSHAFNET.      The  same  probably  as 
.Shaptman. 

There's  a  planck  sprung,  aomthing  in  hold  did  break. 
Pump,  bullies;  carpenters,  quirke  stop  the  leake. 
Once  heave  the  lead  againe,  and  sound  abaflfe, 
\  '^f^^  ^«8e,  seven  all.         Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

SHAFT,  s.  Sometimes  used  for  a  may- 
pole. Johnson  says  "anything 
straight,^'  which  seems  rather  too  lax 
a  definition. 

Great  Mayines  and  May-g^ames  made  by  the 
governors  and  raaistcrs  of  this  city,  with  the  trium- 

Shant  setting  up  of  the  great  shafte  (a  principall 
lav-pole  in  Corn-hill,  before  the  pnrish  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  therefore  called  Undershafte). 

Sioice,  Lond.,  p.  74. 

The  fate  of  this  shaft,  and  the  mischief 
it  occasioned,  maybe  seen  in  Pennant's 
London,  p.  587,  8vo  ed. 
SHAFTiMAN,  s.  DoubUess  the  same 
as  shaftment  in  Kersey  and  Phillips, 
which  is  explained  "a  measure  of 
about  half  a  foot." 

The  thrust  mist  her,  and  in  a  tree  it  strako. 
And  entered  in  the  same  a  shaftman  deepe. 

.    .      ,    .      .  ^«''-  ^«o»^,  xxxvi,  56. 

in  the  original  it  is  **  un  palrao  e 
piil.**  [The  shaftman  was  properly 
the  measure  from  the  top  of  the 
extended  thumb  to  the  extremity  of 
the  palm.] 
SHAGEBUSHES,  and  SHALINES. 
Musical  instruments  mentioned  at 
the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

In  which  barge  was  shalines,  shagebushes,  and  divers 
other  instrumeutes  of  musicke  which  played  con- 
tinually. NichoW  Progr.,  Cor.  of  June  B.,  p.  2. 

Shagebushes  doubtless  were  sackbuts, 
or  bass  trumpets;  for  shalines,  see 
Shawm. 
fSHAGGE.     A  sort  of  rough  cloth  ? 

The  high  priest  a  cap  of  white  silke  shagge  close  to 
his  head.  Tlu  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and 

Grages  June,  1612. 

SHAKESPEARE.  A  few  words  re- 
specting the  orthography  of  this 
celebrated  name,  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  poet  himself,  like  many  other 
persons  of  that  age,  appears  to  have 
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varied  in  the  manner  of  writing  h'w 
name.  Critics,  however,  ha?e  ad- 
judged the  preference  to  Shakspeare, 
without  the  firat  e;  and  so  it  is 
printed  in  the  latest  edition  of  his 
works,  the  posthumous  edition  of  Mr. 
Malone.  I  have  preferred  Shake- 
gpeare,  and  for  these  reasons:  1. 
That  the  a  seems  always  to  have  heen 
pronounced  long,  as  the  derivation 
requires,  Shakespeare  [cyxe^nroXos] ; 
whereas  Shakspeare  leads  to  pronoun- 
cing it  short,  like  Shack.  2.  His 
contemporaries  seem,  with  more  uni- 
formity than  was  then  common,  to 
have  written  it  Shakespeare,  So  it 
stands  in  the  first  edition  of  his  works ; 
BO  in  the  verses  written  in  honour  of 
him,  by  his  friend  Jonson,  and  others ; 
BO  in  Allot*8  English  Parnassus,  and 
elsewhere.  [He  seems  always  to  have 
printed  it  so.]  After  all,  it  is  not  of 
great  importance  either  way,  if  it  be 
agreed,  at  all  events,  to  call  him 
Shakespeare.  But  I  thought  it  right 
to  give  an  account  of  the  practice 
which  I  have  adopted. 
SHAK-FORKE,  s.  A  hay-fork ;  a  fork 
for  shaking  up  the  grass :  whence  it 
is  named. 

lik'at  a  strawne  scare  crow  in  the  new-aowne  field, 
Rear'd  on  flome  stickc,  the  tender  come  to  shield. 
Or  if  that  semblance  suit  not  ererie  deale. 
Like  a  broad  skak-forket  with  a  slender  steel. 

Hall,  Sat.,  ill,  7. 

SHAKING  OF  THE  SHEETS.  An 
old  country  dance,  often  alluded  to, 
but  seldom  without  an  indecent  inti- 
mation; for  which  reason  the  passages 
cannot  well  be  cited.  The  tune  is  in 
sir  John  Hawkins's  History  of  Music, 
vol.  V,  Appendix,  No.  15.  See  Mass. 
City  Madam,  ii,  1 ;  0.  Pi.,  v,  502, 
vii,  262,  397;  Gayton,  Fest.  Notes, 
p.  25. 

SHALE,  s.  The  outer  coat  of  some  kinds 
of  fruit.  Dr.  Johnson  rightly  con- 
siders it  as  only  a  corruption  of  shell. 

Your  fair  shew  shall  suck  away  tlieir  souls, 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 

Hen.  V,  iv,  3. 

We  have  also  shall  in  the  same  sense ; 
and  it  is  punned  upon,  in  allusion  to 
shall,  the  sign  of  the  future  sense : 

What  hast  thou  fed  me  all  this  while  with  akalles, 
And  oom'st  to  tell  me  now  thou  lik'st  it  not  ? 

Mcny  Dn.,  O  PI.,  v«  968. 


So  Churchyard : 

Thus  all  with  *h»U  or  skalUs  ye  shal  be  fed. 

CAtftiA^e,  pulSS. 

ShelU  and  shalls  were  often  ao  aniteti 
in  a  phrase : 

Another  man  shall  e^joye  the  iweei  kimdl  of  this 
hard  and  chard;;eable  nutt,  which  I  bare  beeue  an 
long  ill  cracking;  and  nothing  left  to  me  bai  sLo  s 
*t^$haU»  to  feed  me  witliMll. 

Jsehawi,  in  Bar.  Nnff^  AhL,  i,  101,  Sv« 

To  SHALE.     To  take  off  the  shell  or 

coat. 

A  httle  lad  set  on  a  banke  to  tkaJU 

The  ripen'd  nuU.  Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  19. 

fSHALLOP.  A  small  pilot's  ship,  a 
ship  with  two  masts. 

They  are  two  white  keen-pointed  rocks,  that  lie  uadtx 
water  diametrically  opposed,  and  like  two  draj^oas 
defying  one  another,  and  ther  are  pytota,  that  in  ssiaJ 
skalloas,  are  ready  to  steer  all  ships  that  paase. 

HawdT*  Familiar  Letters.  lS3a 
Tfaer  are  diyera  other  private  diort  letera  which  nay 
be  said  to  be  as  small  shalUms  attending  greater 
ships,  therfore  they  most  not  be  expected  to  carrr 
so  much  ballast.  /i>i> 

fSHAMEFAST,  and  SHAMEFAST- 
NESS.  These  words  have  heen  cor- 
rupted into  shame-faced,  in  which  the 
real  derivation,  A.-S.  sceam-ftBsty  is 
quite  lost  sight  of.  The  words  were 
always  properly  printed  in  the  English 
bible  till  very  recently. 

For  that  he  saw  her  m-ise,  skawiefast^  and  bringia* 
ftirth  goodly  chilflren.  North's  Plutarch,  I^fcurgms. 
It  was  some  mean  of  ooutinency  and  skamefastmess. 

tSHAMERAG.     A  shamrock. 

Wliilst  ail  the  Hibernian  kernes  in  nmltitndes 
Did  feast  with  shamerags  stew'd  in  usqnebagh. 

Tailor's  WaHctt,  163D. 

Shamroot,  is  also  used. 

And,  for  my  cloathing,  in  a  mantle  goe. 
And  feed  on  sham-roots  as  the  Irish  doe. 

H'ythers,  Abuses  Strift  and  Whift,  ISIS. 

SHAMPANIE.  This  uncommon  word 
appears  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  a 
masque  supposed  to  be  written  by 
George  Ferrers,  one  of  the  poets  of 
the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  to  be  per- 
formed before  the  queen,  at  the  house 
of  sir  Henry  Lee.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished from  a  MS.,  in  a  late  beautiful 
work,  entitled,  Kenil  worth  Hlust  rated, 
where  we  find, 

Sir  Heniy  Lee's  challenge  before  the  skamaame. 

P.S5 

This  the  editor  explains,  by  conjec- 
ture I  presume,  "  The  lists,  or  field 
of  contention,  from  the  French, 
campagneJ** 
fSHAPPAROON,  or  SHAPPEROON. 
A  hood, a  chaperon. 

Most  clcanely  and  profest  antagonist  to  ^ermine,  dirt, 
and  filth,  aa  Dragmatua  the  Diagotiaa  itigmatist  vcty 
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wortMly  wrot  in  bis  treatise  of  the  antiquitie  of 
9kapparoo»es  and  carelease  bands. 

Taylor's  Workn,  1630. 
Her  skapperoones,  her  perriwigs  and  tires. 
Are  reliques  which  this  flatt'ry  much  admires ; 
Bcbatoes,  maske,  her  busk  and  busk-point  too, 
As  things  to  which  mad  men  must  homage  doe.  liid. 

SHARD,  s,  A  fragment  of  a  pot  or 
tile ;  bence  potsherd,  written  pot- 
sheardj  in  the  early  editions  of  the 
Bible,  Job,  ii,  8,  &c.  From  achaerde, 
Flemish,  or  sceard,  Saxon. 

For  charitable  prayers. 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  on  her. 

Haml.,  ▼,  1. 

Hence,  probably  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance, the  hard  wing-cases  of  a 
beetle : 

Thej  are  his  thard$t  and  he  their  beetle. 

Jni.  amd  deep.,  iii,  3. 

That  is,  they  lift  his  sluggish  body 
from  the  earth. 

Hence  also,  sharded,  enclosed  in 
shards : 

And  often,  to  our  comforts  we  shall  find. 

The  skarded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 

Than  is  the  full-winged  eagle.  Cjfmb.,  iii,  8. 

Gower  is  quoted  for  sherded,  in  the 

sense  of  armed. 

Cotosheards  appear  to  mean  only  the 

hard    scales    of     dried     cow-dung: 

[quite    erroneous;     see     the    next 

article.] 

The  humble-bee  taketh  no  scorn  to  lodge  in  a  cow's 
foule  shard.  Pstite  Palace  ofPettie,  ^c,  p.  166. 

-f^SHARD.  Dung,  especially  cow-dung. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  all 
the  quotations  in  the  preceding  article 
in  which  beetles  are  alluded  to.  See 
Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomology,  p. 
221  (seventh  edition). 

SHARD-BORNE,  therefore,  is  not 
"  born  among  shards,"  as  Dr.  John- 
son once  supposed,  but  carried  by 
shards,  which,  as  in  the  quotation 
from  Antony  and  Cleop.,  are  put  for 
the  wings  themselyes.  [^Shard-borne 
means  bom  in  dung.     See  above.] 

The  shard-home  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hum. 

Macb.,  iii,  2. 

SHARD  appears  once  to  be  used  by 
Spenser  in  the  sense  of  boundary; 
the  boundary  in  question  being  a 
river : 

In  Phsedria's  flit  bark,  over  that  perlous  shard. 

Bourn  is  the  word  used  in  a  former 
stanza  for  the  same  thing.  Stanza 
10.     See  Warton  on  Comus,  1.  313. 


fSHARE.    The  pubes. 

They  are  vexed  with  a  sharpe  fever,  they  watch,  they 
rave,  and  apeake  they  wot  not  what :  thev  vomite 
pure  choler,  and  they  cannot  make  water,  tne  share 
becometh  hard,  and  huth  vehement  ppine. 

Barrough*s  Method  ofPhysiek,  1624. 
Clad  in  a  coat  beset  with  embossed  eold,  like  unto 
one  of  these  kings  servants,  arrayed  from  the  heeie 
to  the  share  in  manner  of  a  nice  and  pretie  page. 

EollofuTs  Jmmianus  MareeUinus,  1609. 

To  SHARK,  V.  Nearly  equivalent  to 
the  modern  word  to  swindle ;  to  play 
a  dishonest  trick. 

That  does  it  feir  and  above-board,  without  legerde- 
main, and  neither  sharks  for  a  cup  or  a  reckoning. 

BarWs  Mieroeosm.,  p.  206,  Bliss. 

Perhaps  sometimes  of  this  kind  was 
intended  in  the  following  lines,  where 
it  is  said  that  young  Fortinbras, 

Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full. 

Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there. 

Shared  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes 

For  food  and  diet  Haml.,  i,  1. 

Meaning,  that  he  had  collected,  in  a 
banditti-like  manner,  a  set  of  rogues 
and  vagabonds. 

The  word,  either  as  substantive  or 
verb,  is  hardly  obsolete,  and  is  abun- 
dantly exemplified  by  Johnson. 

tThcn  if  we  shall  shark  it, 
Here  fair  is,  and  market. 

WiiU  Reereations,  1664. 

SHAVELING,  s.  A  term  of  contempt 
for  a  monk,  because  their  heads  were 
shaved. 

ThrouKh  that  lewd  shavelinp  will  her  shame  bo 
wrought.  Death  of  Rob.  B.  of  Hunting. ,  F  8. 

Pope  Aiexander  YI  who  was  ras  [a  shaveling"]  was 
poisoned  by  another  ras  [a  shaveling']  with  rat's  bane. 

Notes  to  RabeL;  ii,  eh.  80. 
Curse,  exorcise  with  beads,  with  booke  and  bell. 
Polluted  shavelings. 

Taylor,  Wat.  Poet,  ScuUer,  Epigr.,  1 
tWonldst  knowe  the  cause  why  Ponticus 

Abroade  she  doeth  not  rome  ? 
It  is  her  use  tiiese  shavelyngs  still 
With  her  to  have  at  home. 

KendalPs  Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1677. 

fSHAYER.     A  cunning  fellow. 

Thou  art  a  hackney,  that  hast  oft  beene  tride. 
And  art  not  coy  to  grant  him  auch  a  favour. 
To  try  the  courage  of  so  yonog  a  shaver. 

Cranley's  Jmanda,  1686. 
But  it  was  more  likely  that  some  of  us  scholars  had 
done  the  fact,  and  the  pedant  likewise  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  knowing  fuU  well  that  there  were  somo 
eunning  shavers  amongst  us,  who  were  well  verst  in 
the  art  of  picking  locks.      History  ofFraneion,  1695. 

SHAW,  *.  A  thicket,  or  small  wood. 
The  word  is  still  in  use  in  Sta£ford- 
shire,  and  is  frequent  in  the  composi- 
tion of  names,  as  Aldershaw,  Gentle- 
shaw,  &c. 

Thither  to  seek  some  flocks  or  herds  we  went. 
Perhaps  close  hid  beneath  the  green-wood  shaw. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  viii,  63. 

According  to  some  Dictionaries,  it  is 
a  thicket  of  trees  surrounding  a  close. 
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Colet. 
fSHAWLDy  a  fan  to  ▼innov  corn. 

A  irew,  or  siMtMt  to  wimunre  or  wimble  oorae  with, 
veDtiUbmm.        WUkal^  Dietitmaru,  ed.  Ifi06,  p.  8S. 

SHAWM,  from  tchatome,  Teutonic.  A 
Bort  of  pipe  resembling  a  hautboy. 
It  is  often  corruptly  written  ahalm^ 
probably  from  an  erroneous  notion  of 
Its  being  the  same  as  psalm.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  rery  shrill. 

CT*!!  from  the  ihriUett  $UMm.  onto  the  eomMBvte. 

Drsjr/.  PoijfoU.,  iY,  p.  7M. 

Shalines,  in  the  passage  quoted  under 
Shaoebush,  is  sTidently  only  a  mis- 
print or  mis-reading  for  ihalme$ ; 
which,  indeed,  are  afterwards  men- 
tioned in  the  same  paper.  P.  10. 
I  find  it  rhymed  to  balm^  which 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  then  used 
as  of  the  same  sound  with  ptalm: 

He— 

TItat  never  wants  a  Oilead  full  of  balm 

>'or  hia  elect,  shall  turn  thy  woful  skslm 

Into  the  merry  pipe.  Q.  Tookt^  Bdidn,  p.  18. 

SHEAF  OF  ARROWS.  A  bundle  of 
them,  such  as  one  man  carried  for 
use. 

Archers  in  coates  of  white  fdatiaa,  li^ed  on  the  breit 
and  barke  with  the  armes  of  the  citie,  their  boves 
bent  in  their  handes,  with  sheaf €S  ofwrotMs  by  their 
^*  *  Stow^s  Londom,  p.  76. 


Applied  to  various  things  collected  or 
bundled  together,  as  a  sheaf  of  corn ; 
from  a  Saxon  word,  meaning  to  press 
together. 
To  SH£AL.  To  strip  the  shell ;  from 
Bhalcy  or  BhelL 

That's  a  sheaVd  peascod.  £«ar,  i,  4. 

In  saying  this,   the   Fool  points  to 
Lear,  meaning  to  say  that  he  was  an 
empty,  useless  thing.     See  Shale. 
SHEARD,  «.   The  same  bb  shard;  writ- 
ten also  sherd. 

So  that  there  shall  not  be  foand  in  the  burning  of  it 
[the  potter's  vessel],  a  shrrd  to  take  Are  from  the 
hearto,  or  to  take  water  withal  ont  of  the  pit. 

Itaiak,  XXX,  14. 
Thoa  Shalt  even  drink  it,  and  sack  it  out,  and  thou 
■halt  break  the  s^rdt  thereof.  £z€k.,  xxiii,  34. 

In  both  these  passages,  it  was  shear ds 
in  the  early  editions.     See  Shakd. 
SHEARMAN,  s.     The  man  who  shears 
the  woollen  cloth  in  manufacturing 

Villain,  thy  fatlier  was  a  plaisterer, 

And  thon  thysi'lf  a  shearmaH,  art  thoa  not  ? 

tnen.  F/,iv,  2. 

fTo  SHED.     To  divide  the  hair  on  the 
head. 


PoiniOB  iKNir  fsire  It  CTMte dflf  cherenx.  AbsAia. 
wier,  or  pin,  to  part,  difide,  or  skgd  the  hsirea 

iftw«rfiiar,lfc5. 

SHEEN,  adj.,  shining ;  or,  s,,  lustre, 
brightness.  Saxon,  scene.  Theiame 
word  as  shine.  Both  these  vordi, 
though  now  disused,  were  so  long 
retained  by  our  poets,  and  particularly 
by  Milton,  that  it  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary here  to  exemplify  them.  I  insert 
only  one  instance  of  each,  from  Shake- 
speare. 
Adjective : 

By  foontain  dear,  or  fpangled  itviight  tkei*. 

Midt.N.J)r,i.l 

Substantive : 

And  thirty  doxen  moona,  with  borrowed  tiee*. 

We  have  also  shine,  as  a  substsntWe, 
in  the  same  sense  ;  which  is  establish- 
ed in  the  compounds  sunshine  and 
moonshine.     See  Shinb. 
fSHEEP-HEADED.    Stupid. 

And  thoufch  it  be  a  direll.  yet  is  it  noit  iddatramif 
td(H^  honoured,  and  worshipped  by  those  mjk 
skeeptkeaded  fooles*  whom  it  hath  nndone  and  Kr:- 
geitjd.  l^hr'M  Warkn,  W" 

fSHEEFS  EYE.  To  east  a  sheep'stj/e, 
to  look  amorously  or  wantonly. 

Jn,  If  I  do  look  on  any  woman,  nay, 
If  I  do  cast  a  tUeu  tjfe  npon  any. 

Gwtwrigke$  Ordnary,  lfi>L 

SHEER,  a.  Clear,  and  trsnsparent, 
like  pure  water.  This  sense  of  the 
word  is  hardly  expressed  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  first  definition  or  ezampl«« 

Thou  ikrer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain, 

From  whence  this  stream,  through  muddy  pasasets. 
Hath  held  his  conent  and  defiled  hirasclr. 

XickMrdU,^,^ 
Who,  having  viewed  in  a  fountain  then 
His  face,  waa  with  the  love  thereof  benyld. 

Spenty.i^m,u.A 
The  water  waa  so  pore  and  skeere. 

GoUim^t  Ofid.  Ud,  if- 

In  the  metaphorical  sense  of  pure 
and  unmixed  it  is  still  used,  as  ti^ 
sense,  sheer  argument.  In  the  sense 
of  quick,  clean  (as  an  adverb),  it  is 
preserved  by  the  usage  of  MiltoD. 
See  Johnson. 
SHEER,  SHER,  or  SHIER  THURS- 
DAY. The  Thursday  before  Easter, 
or  Maundy  Thursday ;  so  called,  froai 
the  custom  of  shearing  or  shaving  the 
beard  on  that  day.  Cotgrave,  under 
Jeudi  absolute  writes  it  *^iheert 
Thursday."  The  name  is  tbus 
accounted  for. 

For  that  in  old  fader's  days  the  people  would  oc  '*«[ 
daj-  shert  theyr  hedesb  w>d  dyp  ihejrr  bcnJo  ^w 
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pool  thcjrr  beedes,  and  ao  make  them  honcat  ayenat 
£attcr  day. 

OU  Homily,  eited  in  Bourne's  Pop.  Ant.,  i,  124^  4to. 

Other  etymologies  have  been  at- 
tempted, but  this  is  much  preferable. 
The  doubtful  nature  of  the  origin, 
however,  has  caused  a  variation  in 
the  spelling,  unusual  even  in  those 
days  of  unsettled  orthography.  Here 
it  is  chare : 

Item,  laid  one  of  them,  men  apeake  mnch  of  the 
aacrament  of  the  altar,  but  thia  will  I  bide  by,  that 
upon  chare  Thunday  Chriat  brake  bread  unto  his 
disciples.  Wordno.  Eccl.  Biogr.,  i,  p.  S95. 

Where  also  the  same  passage  which  is 
here  first  cited,  is  given  much  at 
large  in  a  note,  as  taken  from  the 
Festival,  p.  31.  Dr.  Wordsworth 
considers  this  as  a  decision  ex  ca- 
thedra respecting  the  origin  of  the 
word. 
SHEERS,  prov.  «  There  went  but  a 
pair  of  sheers  between  them;"  a  pro- 
verbial expression,  implying  likeness, 
as,  "They  are  of  the  same  doth  or 
Btuff ;  cut  out  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  manner."  A  tailor's 
metaphor. 

Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  sheen  between  na. 

Men*,  for  Meat.,  i,  S. 
There  went  but  a  pair  of  sheers  and  a  bodkin  between 
them.  B.  and  Fl,,  Maid  ofMiU. 

There  went  but  a  paire  of  sheeres  between  him  and 
the  parsaivant  of  hell,  for  they  both  delight  in  ainne, 
grow  richer  by  it,  and  are  byjnstice  appointed  to 
puniah  it.  Oeerhury's  CkaraeL,  34,  ed.  1630. 

Why  there  goea  hot  a  pair  of  sheers  between  a  pro- 
moter and  a  knave;  if  you  know  more,  take  your 
choice  of  either.       Match,  at  Midn.^  0.  PL,  vii,  S67. 

It  is  in  Howell's  English  Proyerbs, 
p.  16,  a;  but  I  have  not  found  it  in 
Ray.  Instances  of  its  use,  however, 
are  yery  frequent.  See  Decker's  Gul's 
Hornbook,  chap,  i,  p.  38,  repr. 

SHELD,  a.  Colea  has  it,  and  explains 
it,  '* interstiuctus,  discolor;**  i.  e., 
spotted,  variegated  in  colour :  which 
explains  both  sheld-apple,  and  /rin- 
gilla,  a  chaffinch,  which  he  and  Ker- 
sey haye ;  and  also  sheldrake,  a  well- 
known  name  for  a  beautifully  coloured 
duck. 

To  SHEND.  To  reproach,  or  scold; 
with  several  kindred  significations. 
Of  this  word  Johnson  yery  properly 
fiays  that,  though  used  by  Dryden,  it 
is  now  wholly  obsolete.  Scendan, 
Saxon.     The  participle  is  shent. 

ATna!  air,  be  patient.  What  aay  you,  sir?  I  am 
ghent  for  speaking  to  you.  Twelfth  N.,  iv,  2. 


Sore  bmaed  with  the  fall  he  slow  up  roie. 
And  all  enraged  thus  him  loudly  shent. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  ▼,  6. 

2.  To  injure,  or  disgrace : 

How  may  it  be,  said  ihen  the  knight  half  wroth. 
That  knight  should  knighthood  ever  so  have  shent. 

F.  Q.,  11,  i.  11. 

3.  To  punish  : 

But  first  of  Pinnabel  a  word  to  speake. 
Who  aa  you  heard,  with  traiterons  intent, 

The  bonds  of  all  humanitic  did  break, 
lf*or  which  er  long  himselfe  was  after  shent. 

Her.  AriosLy  tii,  4. 

4.  To  destroy ; 

Bnt  we  must  yield  whom  hunger  soon  will  shend. 
And  make  for  peace,  to  save  our  lives,  request. 

Fairf.  TasM,  vi,  4. 

5.  In  the  following  passage  it  seems 
to  mean  to  protect,  which  must  be 
considered  as  an  error,  being  contrary 
to  all  analogy  [but  see  the  second]  : 

This  I  must  succour,  thia  1  mnat  defend, 
And  from  the  wild  boare'a  rooting  ever  skend. 

Browne.  Brit.  Past.,  part  ii,  p.  144. 
tOnr  noble  qneene  Uliiabeth  in  health  and  honour 

eke. 
Good  Lord,  preserve  to  Nestor's  dayes,  that  ahe  thy 

truthe  may  kecpe. 
From  bloody  hands  of  forraine  foes,  good  Lord,  her 

save  and  shend : 
Oraunt  that  at  all  assayea  ahe  may  bv  thee  atill  be 

defend.  Siubbes'  Examples,  1581. 

fSHEPPICK.  A  kind  of  hay-fork,  still 
in  use. 

Two  paire  of  links,  a  foreat  bill,  and  a  skeppieke,  with 
some  odd  toolea. 

Inventory,  1637,  Straiford-on-Avon  MS8. 

fSHEPSTER.    A  seamstress. 

A  sempster  or  skepster,  sutrix. 

WitkaW  JHctionarie,  ed.  1606,  n.  146. 
Mabyll  the  shyster  chevissheth  her  right  well ;  she 
maketh  surplys,  shertes,  breches,  keverchiffs,  and  all 
that  may  be  wrought  of  lynnen  cloth. 

Caxton*s  Bokefor  Travellers. 

\To  SHERE*  An  old  sea-term,  to  run 
aground. 

Theae  daungers  greate  doe  oft  befall. 
On  thoae  that  fMr^upon  the  aande. 

ParadyseofDaynty  Devyees,  1676. 

SHERIFFS  POSTS.    See  Posts. 
fib  SHERKE.     To  shrug. 

Cap.  No  thou  art  deceiv'd,  my  noble  Hyacinth,  tie  a 
mystery  will  exalt  thee,  Hylaa,^twill  make  thee  riae,  I 
aay,  and  put  gold  in  thv  purse ;  thou  shalt  follow  the 
court  likeababoone,  when  a  thousand  proper  fellowes 
shall  sherke  for  their  ordinary. 

Marmyon's  Fine  Companion,  1638. 

To  SHEW  WATER.  Seemingly  a  cant 
phrase  for  to  produce  a  fee,  for  thus 
it  is  introduced : 

F.  If  you've  a  suit,  sknc  water,  I  am  blind  else. 

A.  A  suit ;  yet  of  a  nature  not  to  prove 

The  quarry  that  you  hawk  for       —       — 

—       —       —       —       one  poor  syllable 

Cannot  deserve  a  fee.    Massing.  Maid  of  Honour,  i,  1. 

"A  proverbial. phrase,"  says  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, "for  a  bribe,  which,  in  Mas- 
singer's  days  (though  happily  not 
since)  was  found  to  be  the  only  colly- 
rium  for  the  eyes  of  a  courtier."     The 
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allunon,  after  all,  ii  obscure,  and  it 
would  be  satiafactory  to  find  some 
other  examples;  which,  if  it  were 
really  proTerbial,  thould  not  be  diffi- 
cult. 
8HEWELLES,  s.  Ezamplet,  or  tome- 
thing  held  up  to  give  warning  of 
danger ;  from  to  shew. 

So  are  these  bug-bearea  of  opinions  broiiehtby  grent 
dmrkes  into  the  world,  to  serve  u  shnrrlle*,  to  keepe 
them  from  those  fHults,  whereto  else  the  Tanitie  of 
the  world,  and  weakenesse  of  senses  might  pull  them. 

I  haye  not  found  any  other  example. 
fSUIDE.     A  billet  of  wood. 

A  tkide  or  billet,  cala. 

WitkaW  Dietumaru,  ed.  1606.  p.  184. 
Bowne  tiambb'ng  crake  the  trees,  upriseth  sound  of 

axes  strokes. 
Both  hohnes.  and  beeches  broad,  and  beami  of  aah, 

and  shid<s  of  okes. 
With  wedees  great  they  diYe,  and  moontaine  eiroes 
with  reavers  roU.  PlUur's  rirgil,  16U0. 

tSHIELD. 

WewiU  drink  in  helmeta. 
And  cause  the  souldier  torn  his  blade  to  kniret. 
To  conquer  capons  and  the  stubbie  gooae; 
No  weapons  in  the  age  to  come  be  known, 
"But  shield  of  bacon,  and  the  sword  of  brmwn. 

JtaHdoiph'sJnhtu  Lovers,  1646. 
Such  gallants  having  spent  their  estates  and  wasted 
their  bodies,  they  then  look  like  a  shirld  of  brawn  at 
Shrovetide,  out  of  date,  and  ready  to  take  his  leave. 

Foot  Robin,  1705. 

t SHIFTER.    A  cozener. 

Shifting  doeth  many  times  incurre  the  Indi^rnitie  of 
reproch,  snd  to  be  counted  a  shifter,  is  as  if  a  man 
would  say  in  pUinr  teamies  a  coosencr. 

Rich  CabiHtt  famished  with  Varietie  qf  BxceUtnt 
DiscriptioHS,  1616. 
And  let  those  shifters  their  nwne  judges  be. 
If  they  luive  not  bin  arrant  thieves  to  me. 

Taylor's  Workts,  16S0. 

tSHIMRING.     GUmmerine  ? 

Whom  when  the  Trqjau  duke  had  found 
Approaching  ueare  and  knew,  in  sidmring  shadow 

darke  and  thin ; 
Much  like,  as  after  changing  new  when  prime  doth 

first  begin, 
If  en  see,  or  thinke  they  see,  that  doubtful  moone  in 

doudcs  above.  Phser's  Virail,  1600. 

SHINE,  9,     Light,  brightness,  lustre. 
See  Sheen. 

And  now  the  dame  had  dried  her  dropping  eyne, 
When,  like  an  April  /m,  flew  her  shine 
About  the  streets.     B.  Jons.  Patuffyre,  vol.  r,  p.  198. 
The  shine  of  armour  bright.    Har.  Ariost.,  xxzvii,  16. 
His  lightnings  gave  sidne  unto  the  world. 

P«.  xcvii,  4. 

Milton  has  it : 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  taper's  holy  fAtn^. 

Ode  on  Natititjf,  v.  SOS. 

Hence  sun^shine,  and  moonshine. 
It  is  even  used  as  an  adjective,  for 
shining : 

Those  «  arlike  champions,  all  in  armour  skinet 
Asaembled  were  in  neld,  the  challenge  to  define. 

^«w..P.  C.,  lV,iii,8. 

Evidently  put  for  sheen,  for  the  con- 
venience of  a  rhyme  to  define.  It  is 
rather    odd,    that    shine,   the  verb. 


rhymes  to  it,  in  the  former  part  of 
the  fttanza,  a  licence  rarely  assumed 
by  English  poets,  though  reckoned 
allowable  in  French  verse. 

f  SHINERS.  A  Russian  instmment  of 
torture,  mentioned  in  Pathomachia, 
1630,  p.  29. 

fSHINNER.    A  long  boot. 

Caliga. ... . .  Chausse,  chauasure,  botine.     An  base  a 

nether  stocke :  a  shinner.  Namumeiatar,  U*^ 

fSHIPPY.     Frequented  by  ships. 

Some  «Aifmr  havens  contrive,  some  raise  tmin  fras^rr 
And  rock  uewen  pillars,  for  theatrirk  nmea, 

SHIRT,  WROUGHT  (t.  e.,  worked),  or 
HISTORICAL.  Shirts  and  shifts  vere 
sometimes  so  adorned  with  worked  or 
woven  figures  as  to  be  thus  dt- 
scribed: 

I  wonder  he  q»eaks  not  of  hia  wrom^kt  skirt. 

B.  Jons.  Bv.  M.  omt  of  kis  H  ,h,i 

Afterwards  the  man,  who  is  a  coxcomb, 
does  say, 

I,  having  bound  up  my  vomd  with  a  piece  of  ?^v 
wrought  shirt.  EJ. 

In  Epicoene,  he  speaks  of 

Velvet  petticoats,  and  wrought  smocks.  Act  v,  1. 

If  a\  ing  a  mistress,  sure  tou  should  not  be 
Without  a  neat  historieaX  shirt. 

B.  and  Ft.  Custom  ofC,  i,  I. 
My  twioek  sleeves  have  such  holy  imbRMdmes, 
And  are  so  learned,  that  I  fear,  in  time^ 
All  my  apparel  will  be  quoted  by 
Some  pure  instructor. 

Maine's  Citg  Maick,  ii.  3,  O.  PL,  ix.  «4 

SUITE,  s.  A  small  lamina,  or  slicf, 
chiefly  applied  to  bread,  and  preserved 
principally  by  the  following  proverb, 
used  in  a  play  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare: 

what,  man !  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of;  and  easy  it  ia^ 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  skiwe  we  know. 

JUM»jlMdr..u,L 

That  is,  "it  is  easy  to  steal,  where 
the  theft  cannot  well  be  detected." 
Sheeve  was    probably    the    origiDsi 
word,  as  appears  by  a  quotation  from 
Warner : 

A  sheeve  of  bread  as  browne  aa  nut.  jt&,  £• .-'. 

In  this  form  it  exists  also  in  the 
Scottish  dialect : 

Be  that  tame  bannocks  and  a  skee9e  of  cheese 
Will  make  a  breakfast  that  a  laird  might  please. 

Bamiay,  li  7* 

See  Jamieson,  who  rightly,  I  think, 
derives  it  from  shave,  quasi,  a  shaving. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  Scotc!i 
proverb,  as  Mr.  Steevens  imag^ined : 
it  is  genuine  English,  and  appears  in 
Fuller's  Collection,  in  this  form: 

It  is  safe  taking  a  slice  off  a  cut  loaf.  Xa  ST!  2 

It  is  not  in  Kelly ;    nor,   I  think,  in 
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Ray,  or  Howell.     Bailey  has,  "  It  ie 
safe  cutting  a  slice  ofif  another  man's 
loaf;"  which  allades  only  to  living 
free  of  expense. 
tSHOAT.    A  young  pig. 

Yong  skotUes  oryong  hoes,  ndrendes. 

Withalt'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1808,  p.  79. 

"f SHOCK.     A  small  rough-haired  dog. 

^l.  Wlmt  a  terrible  bandog  do's  she  make  of  it. 
Which  other  ladies  play  with  as  familiRrly 
Ab  with  their  little  $kaeks  or  Bononia  doKsf 

Erminiot  1661. 
No  daintie  ladies  fisting-honnd, 
That  live'*  npou  our  Britaine  gn^^und, 
Kor  mungreU  cur  or  ihojf.  Taylor'*  WorktSt  1680. 

SHOE,  OLD,  phr.  To  throw  an  old 
shoe  after  a  person,  was  considered 
as  lucky.  This  superstition  is  not 
yet,  I  believe,  extinct.  I  have  for- 
merly known  examples  of  it. 

Hurl  after  cm  oU  ihoe^ 
I'll  be  menry  whatever  I  do. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Gipsies,  rol.  vi,  p.  84. 
Nov  for  good  lucke,  east  an  otd  shoe  after  me. 

John  ffeyto.t  4to,  sign.  C. 
Ay,  with  all  my  heart,  therms  an  old  shoe  after  you. 

Parson's  Wedding,  O.  PI.,  zi,  499. 
Captain,  your  shoes  are  old,  pmy  put  >m  off. 
And  let  Qixtfiing  *em  after  us. 

B.  and  FL  Honest  M.  Fort.^  ▼,  1. 

See  also  the  references  in  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities,  4to>  vol.  ii, 
p.  490. 

\Cro.  Well  mistresse, pray  throw  an  old  skooe  after  ns. 
Marmyon*s  Fine  Companion,  16SS. 
t5W.  Then  Tve  my  liberty. 
Iber,  11  throw  Marc  Antony's  old  shoo  after  yon. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  80. 
f  Cor  lodging  stands  here  filthy  in  Shooe  hine,  for  if 
our  commiugs  in  be  not  the  oetter,  London  may 
shortly  throw  an  old  shoo  after  ns,  and  with  those 
■hreds  of  French,  that  we  gathered  up  in  our  hostcs 
house  in  Paris,  weele  gull  the  world. 

Retumefrom  Pernassus,  1606. 

BHOE-TY£,  9.  The  ornamental  shoe- 
tie,  like  other  gay  fashions,  came  to 
us  from  France.  Jonson,  describing 
a  mere  Englishman,  who  affected  to 
be  French,  thus  attacks  him : 


Would  you  believe,  when  von  this  monsieur  see, 

ody  should 

That  so  much  scarf  of  France,  and  hat,  aod  feather, 


That  his  whole  body  should  speak  French,  not  he. 


And  shoe  and  tye,  and  garter,  should  come  hither. 
And  land  on  one,  whose  face  durst  never  be 
Toward  the  sea.  Epigr.,  86. 

Hence  Shoe-tye  was  a  characteristic 
name  for  a  traveller,  which,  though 
spelt  Shootie  in  the  old  editions,  was 
clearly  the  word  intended  : 

Master  Forthright,  the  tilter,  and  brave  master  Shoe- 
tjfe,  the  great  traveller.  Meas.for  Meas.,  tv,  8. 

Shoe,  indeed,  was  often  written  shoOy 
and  thus  the  old  reading  would  want 
no  correction.  Plain  strings  were 
used  before ;  and  soon  after,  those 
great  roses,  which  figure  so  much  in 
the  portraits  of  those  times.     Shoe^ 


strings  are  quoted  from  Randolph, 
by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Crashaw  writes  it  shoo'fy,  and  rhymes 
it  to  duty,  as  Butler  did  after  him : 

I  Hish  her  beauty 

That  owes  not  all  its  duty 

To  gaudy  'tire,  or  glistermg  shoo-ty. 

ruAe»,p.l09,ed.l785. 

SHOES,  SHINING,  at  one  time  was 
ridiculed  as  part  of  the  precise  dress 
of  citizens.  It  had  probably  been 
fashionable  before.  Kitely  says,  as  a 
citizen. 

Mock  me  all  over, 
From  my  flat-cap,  unto  my  s^ning  shoes, 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  M.  In  if.,  ii,  1. 

Will  you  to  your  shop  again  ? 
Citiun.  I  have  no  mind  to  woollsn  stockings  now, 
And  shoes  that  shine.  Shirley's  DoMtfM  Beir. 

See  Mr.  Gififord  on  the  first  passage, 
who  quotes  Massinger  also  for  the 
same. 
SHOEING-HORN,  s.  The  name  of 
this  implement,  from  its  convenient 
use  in  drawing  on  a  tight  shoe,  was 
applied,  in  a  jocular  metaphor,  to 
other  subservient  and  tractable 
assistants.  Thus  Thersites,  in  his 
railing  mood,  is  made  to  give  that 
name  to  Menelaus,  whom  he  calls, 

A  thrifty  shooing'hom  in  a  chain,  hanging  at  hit 
brother  (Agamemnon's)  leg.         Tro.  andCress.,  v,  1. 

Whether  it  was  ever  the  practice  of 
thrifty  persons  so  to  carry  their 
shoeing-hoTTis,  as  seems  to  be  implied, 
I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  The  horn 
was  clearly  suggested  by  his  cuck- 
oldom,  jast  before  mentioned;  and 
he  was  a  shoeing-horn  to  Agamemnon, 
in  the  other  sense,  because  he  was 
made  the  pretext  for  invading  Troy ; 
and  he  was  said  to  hang  at  his 
brother's  leg,  as  being  entirely  de- 
pendent on  him« 

Much  more  frequently  it  is  used  as  a 
convenient  incitement  to  liquor; 
something  to  draw  on  another  glass 
or  pot.  So  even  the  learned  Dr. 
Cogan : 

Tet  a  gamond  of  bacon  well  dressed  is  a  good  shooing 
lorn  to  pull  down  a  cup  of  wine. 

Haven  of  Health,  ch.  182,  p.  1S4. 
And  caught  a  slyp  of  bacon— 
Which  I  intend  not  far  hence,  unless  my  purpose 

fayle. 
Shall  serve  as  a  shAng-home,  to  draw  on  two  pots  of 
ale.  Gamm.  Ourton,  O.  PI.,  ii,  8. 

When  you  have  done,  to  have  some  shooing-horne  to 

{)u11  on  your  wine,  as  a  rasher  of  the  coles,  or  a  redde 
lerring.*  Pierce  Ptnilesse,  p.  S3. 

Then,  sir,  comes  me  up  a  service  of  shooing-homei 
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(do  yre  wte)  of  all  flortij  Mlt-cakcs,  red  hrrrings. 
aochotrs,  and  gammoDS  of  bacon — and  aboundance  of 
•udi  pttUen-oD. 

HealeyU  Diicov.  of  a  New  Worid,  p.  68. 
Thej  swear  they*!!  flea  qs,  and  then  dry  our  qnartera, 
A  raaher  of  a  lalt  lover  ia  auch  a  tkoeiiM-kom. 

B.  mud  n.  AUt  One,  ir,  9. 

See  Gul's  Hornbook,  p.  28,  repr. 
The  Spectator  afterwards  applied  it, 
as  a  contemptuous  name  for  danglers 
on  young  women,  encouraged  merely 
to  draw  on  other  admirers.  See 
Todd. 
811 06,  V,  1  fancy  only  a  comiption  of 
jog ;  to  move  off,  to  shake. 

Will  yon  cAm  off,  I  wovld  haTt  yoo  tolna. 

Sm.  r,  u,  1. 

Again,  sc.  3, 

Come,  prithee  let  ni  skog  off, 

And  bowse  an  hour  or  two.  B.  and  Ft.  Cageomi,  ii,  S. 
Laughter  pucker  uur  cheeka,  make  sbouklers  tkog 
With  chucking  lightnesa. 

MareUn's  What  wm  wUl,  T,  1. 

tSHOLDE.     Shallow  7 

And  we  (lay  I)  holde  all,  thm  to  be  lolda^ 
Bolea,  aidea,  and  toppaa;  brode,  narow,  depe,  and 
»Mdt.  Htfwoo^t  Spider  tmd  FUt,  1U6. 

SHOON.    The  old  plural  of  shoe. 

spare  none  hnt  sneb  aa  go  in  doated  skoon. 

2  SeH.  n.  It,  9. 
By  bia  eockle  hat  and  ataff. 

And  bv  his  landal  thoom.  SawU.,  iv,  6. 

But  up  then  rose  that  lither  ladd. 
Ana  hoae  and  shoone  did  on. 

Ferey'9  Btlipie$,  ill,  p.  46, 4U>  ed. 

SHOPE,  for  shaped. 

Wlien  he  him  skope,  of  wrong  recea^de, 

T'  avenge  himselfe  by  ftght.    Bumeus  mmdjul.,  D  5  b. 

SHOPPINI.     See  Chioppini. 

SHOREDITCH,  DUKE  OF.  A  mock 
title  of  honour,  conferred  on  the  most 
successful  of  the  London  archers,  of 
which  this  account  is  given : 

When  Henry  YIII  became  king,  he  gave  a  prize  at 
Windsor  to  those  who  should  excel  in  thia  exercise, 
[archery]  a'hen  Barlo,  one  of  his  ffuards,  an  inha- 
bit Hnt  of  Shoreditcli,  acquired  auch  honour  as  aa 
archer,  that  the  king  created  him  duke  of  Skoreditek, 
on  the  spot.    This  title,  tusether  with  that  of  mar> 

Juis  of  Islington,  earl  of  nincridge,  &c.,  was  taken 
rom  these  villages,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Finabnry 
fields,  aud  contmued  so  late  as  1683. 

Bllis'M  SittotyofSkoreditek,  p.  170. 

The  latest  account  is  this : 

In  1683,  there  was  a  moat  magnificent  cavalcade  and 
entertainment  nven  by  the  tinsbnry  archers,  when 
they  bestowtrd  the  titles  of  dute  of  Skoreditck,  &c., 
upon  the  moat  deaenring.    The  king  was  present. 

Ibid.,  178. 

SHORNE,  M.  JOHN.  Whoever  he  was, 
must  have  been  held  an  eminent  saint. 
In  the  Four  Ps,  the  palmer  boasts 
that  he  has  been  at  all  famous 
shrines ;  among  the  rest, 

At  nitiyster  JohMi  SkotM  in  Canterbury.  0.  PI.,  i,  55. 
He  said,  he  ware  not  tlie  same  [coat]  since  he  came 
last  Ixom  ur  Joh»Skome, 

Lcifk's  Acccd.  of  ArmoriCf  Preface. 


Latimer  says, 

Te  shall  not  thinke  that  I  will  apeake  of  tke  popisb 
pilgrimage,  which  we  were  wont  touae  in  limea  paat, 
in  runnmg  hithrr  and  thilher,  to  M.  Jokm  Skotme,  or 
to  onr  lady  of  Walain^iam.  No,  no,  I  wiQ  not  s^^e 
of  auch  fooleries.  L^imtr,  p.  Ia6,  b. 

Of  his  history,  or  of  his  shrine,  I  have 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  learn 
anything  more,  but,  from  his  being 
called  Sir^  we  may  conjecture  that  he 
had  been  a  priest  of  Shome^  in  Rent. 
SHORT,  in  the  technical  language  of 
archers,  not  shot  far  enough  to  reach 
the  mark ;  as  gone^  when  it  was  shot 
too  far. 

Standings  betweene  two  eztreamea,  eflebewinr  Aeri'^, 
or  ffone,  or  eyther  ayde  wyde.  Jsekam,  Amp*.,  p.  !?>. 

The  same  expressions  were,  and  still 

are,  in  use  at  the  game  of  bowls,  with 

reference  to  their  approach   to   the 

Jack. 
fSHORT-HAIRED-MEN.     This  phrase 

appears  to  be  applied  to  the  Puritans 

in  Shirley's  Cardinal,  1652. 
tSHORT-HOME.    To  eome  short  home, 

to  be  put  in  prison. 

Our  'prenticea  were  rery  unruly  on  SIUov«.Ttoesi>y. 
and  pulled  down  a  house  ot  two  of  good  fcJkywah.p, 
in  which  aervice  two  or  three  of  tSeoi  eamctijrt 
home.  Letter  dmted  UlL 

fSHORTED.     Diminished. 

The  draper  of  his  wealth  wouM  muck  be  Verted, 
But  that  our  cloathet  and  kerales  are  traiupofied. 

Taylor'M  WiorteM,  16S0l 

SHOT-ANCHOR.  What  the  sailors 
now  call  sheet-anchor,  the  chief  and 
most  trusty  anchor. 

For  a  fistela  or  a  canker, 

Thys  oyntment  ia  even  slot  anker. 

SHOT-CLOG,  s.  One  who  was  tolerated 
because  he  paid  the  shot,  or  reckoning, 
for  the  rest ;  otherwise  a  mere  clog 
upon  the  company.  This  odd  term 
has  been  interpreted  in  the  opposite 
sense,  "one  who  was  an  incumbrance 
upon  the  reckoning  ;'*  bat  a  compa- 
rison of  the  passages  where  it  occurs, 
clears  up  the  sense : 

Well,  if  vou  be  out,  keep  your  diatmce,  and  be  n^H 
made  a  siot-elog  any  more. 

B.  Jons.  Bterjf  Men  entiifH.,x.  9. 

Fungoso,  the  person  so  addressed, 
had  been  made  to  pay  a  reckoning 
in  default  of  others. 

ITe  is  some  primate  metropolitan  raaca]. 
Our  skot-dog  makes  so  much  of  him. 

Ibid.,  SUqtIe  ^Nems,  iv.  1. 

This  Bhot'Clog  was  Penny-boy,  jun., 
the  spendthrift  and  dupe  of  the  com- 
pany. 
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ThoQ  eommon  »kot-clogt  dape  of  all  oompanies. 

Bastward  Hot^  i,  1,  O.  PL,  iv,  806. 

This  is  addressed  to  a  character  of 
the  same  sort,  a  rakish  apprentice, 
who  was  the  "dupe  of  all  companies," 
in  paying  their  reckoning  for  them. 
This  important  point,  therefore,  needs 
not  he  any  more  mistaken. 

tSHOTT£R.  A  large  fishing-boat. 
Boats  ''called  shotters  of  diverse 
barthens  between  six  and  twenty-six 
tonn,  going  to  sea  firora  April!  to  June 
for  macrell,"  are  mentioned  in  a  MS. 
dated  1580  relating  to  the  Brighton 
fishermen. 

SHOVE-GROAT,  SHOVE-BOARD, 
SHOVEL-BOARD,  and  SHUFFLE- 
BOARD.  Some  of  the  names  for  a 
common  trivial  game,  which  consisted 
in  pushing  or  shaking  pieces  of  money 
on  a  board,  to  reach  certain  marks. 
Shovel-board  play  is  graphically  de- 
scribed in  a  poem,  entitled,  Mensa 
Lubrica,  &c.,  written  both  in  Latin 
and  English,  by  Thomas  Master. 
The  English  poem  is  cited  at  large  in 
Bliss's  edition  of  Ant.  Wood,  vol.  iii, 
p.  84.  The  beginning  of  the  game 
is  thus  described : 

He  vho  begiDB  the  strife  does  first  compose 
His  fi.n|;erB  like  a  purse's  mouth,  which  showes 
A  shilhng  in  the  lips,  and  then  the  length 
Being  exactly  weignd,  (uot  vith  bruit  strength) 
But  with  advised  wary  force,  his  hand 
Shoots  the  flat  bullet  rorth ;  it  doth  not  stand 
With  art  to  use  much  violence,  for  so 
They  slip  aside  the  measur'd  race,  or  goe 
Into  the  swallowing  pit,  &c.  8cc. 

The  table  had  lines  or  divisions, 
marked  with  figures,  according  to  the 
value  of  which  the  player  counted  his 
game.  It  is  minutely  described  by 
Strutt  (Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  267), 
as  still  in  use  at  pot-houses,  and 
played  with  a  smooth  halfpenny.  Mr. 
Douce  bears  the  same  testimony. 
The  piece  of  money  was  in  fact  imma- 
terial. It  was  played  at  one  time 
with  silver  groats,  and  thence  had  its 
name. 

▲t  aJwft-groat,  voiter-point,  or  crosse  and  pile. 

Humour's  Ordinary,  by  Botclands,  Sat.  4. 

Afterwards  with  a  smooth  shilling, 
but  still  retaining  its  name  of  shove- 
groat : 

Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  likttishovi'ffroai  shilling. 

^  Ben,  IF,  a,  i. 
Made  it  run  as  smooth  off  the  tongue  as  a  fhove-groat 
•hilliug.  B.  Jons.  av.  Man  in  11.,  lii,  5. 


Such  a  shilling  was  always  smooth, 
that  it  might  slip  more  easily ;  whence 
it  is  generally  alluded  to  in  reference 
to  gliding  away : 

And  away  slid  my  man,  like  a  shtmej-hoard  shilling. 

Soaring  Girl.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  103. 
Seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Edward 
shovel-boards,  that  cost  me  two  shillings  and  two* 
pence  apiece.  Marry  W.  W.,  i,  1. 

If  we  suppose  these  to  have  been 
shillings,  the  vnsdomof  Slender  is  the 
more  conspicuous,  in  giving  two  and 
two-pence  each  for  them,  in  a  smooth- 
state.  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  calls 
the  game  shove-board ;  and  in  a  note 
says,  that  Edward  the  Sixth's  shillings 
were  then  for  the  most  part  used  at 
shove-board.  He  makes  one  of  these 
shillings  complain  of  being  so  used : 

You  see  my  face  is  beardlesse,  smooth,  and  plaine, 
Because  my  soveraigne  was  a  child  'tit  know^n. 
When  as  he  did  put  on  the  English  crowne ; 
But  had  my  stamp  beene  bearded,  as  with  haire. 
Long  before  this  it  had  beene  wome  out  bare  j 
For  why,  with  me  the  unthriAs  every  day, 
With  my  face  downward,  do  at  shove-board  play. 

Travels  of  Twehe-penee,  p.  68. 

Shove-ffToat  was  one  of  the  games 
prohibited  by  statute  33  Henry  YIII, 
where  it  is  also  called  slide-thrift. 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  ii,  305,  4to. 
iS'A2(^«board  is  probably  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  shovel,  unless  the  pieces 
were  sometimes  shuffled  on  the  board, 
to  produce  casual  results,  excluding 
aUskiU. 

fSHOULDER-PITCH. 

Acromium,  Humeri  summitas,  nbicnm  seapuli  jugola 
committuntur. ....  The  shoulder-pUch  or  point. 

NomenciaU>r, 
Acromion.  The  shoulder-pitch,  or  point,  wherewith 
the  hinder  and  fore  parts  of  the  neeke  are  joyned 
together.  Cotgrawe. 

fSHOW-DAY.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
practice  with  the  merchants  to  fix  a 
certain  day  for  exhibiting  their  mer- 
chandise and  exposing  it  for  sale, — 
called  hence  "a  show-day,'*  We  learn 
from  Clough's  letter  of  March  7, 
1562-3,  that  5000  cloths  on  the  first 
two  show-days,  was  thought  "  reason- 
able good  sales." 

tr©  SHRED.  To  lop  off 

The  superfluous  and  wast  sprigs  of  vines,  being  c«t 
and  shreadtd  off,  are  called  sarmenta. 

inthals*  Dictionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  103. 
Frondator. . . .  Esmondeur  des  arbres,  tailleur  de  vignes. 
A  loppcr,  shredder,  or  cutter  of  trees.      Nomenaator. 

fSHREECHES.     Screeches. 

For  her  alone 
Your  crves  and  shreeches  spare. 

KendalVs  Flowers  oj  Bpigramtnes,  1 677. 
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SHREW,  «.  A  scold,  a  contentions 
angry  woman.  This  word  was  in 
such  constant  nse  in  early  days,  that 
exemplification  must  be  superfluoas. 
Eyery  one  remembers  the  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  and  other  common  in- 
stances. The  derivation  is  less  cer- 
tain. Under  Beshrew,  I  have  taken 
it  from  sereawa,  the  shreWf  now 
called  shrew-mouse.  This  is  the 
etymology  given  by  Lye:  ^*Sehreawa, 
a  shrew,  mus  araneus,  cujus  venenum 
occidit.  jEf/r.  GL,  p.  60.  Inde 
nostra  threw,  mulier  rizosa."  Screo- 
wa  meant  the  same.  Hence  we  have 
both  shrew  and  shrow,  which  fairly 
represent  the  two  Saxon  words.  The 
glossary  of  ^Ifric,  to  which  Lye 
refers,  is  ancient  and  good  authority. 
This  makes  the  substantive  the  first 
sense,  and  the  verb  derivative,  con- 
trary to  my  friend  Todd's  opinion. 
From  the  spitefalness  of  the  little 
animal  called  a  shrew,  its  name  was 
transferred  to  spiteful  females;  in 
which  sense,  doubtless  from  the 
improved  polish  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, it  is  now  almost  out  of  use. 
But  the  venom  of  the  shrew  was  also 
thought  mortal.  Hence  to  shrew,  or 
beshrew,  became  a  curse.  Syrwan, 
to  beguile  [sirwan],  proposed  by  Mr. 
Todd,  neither  suits  the  sound,  nor 
reaches  the  sense  of  the  word. 
The  term  shrew  might  be  applied  to 
a  man : 

By  Uiia  reckoning,  he  U  more  a  thrtw  than  she. 

Tarn.  Skr.,  iv,  1, 
Come  on,  fellow;  it  is  told  me  thou  art  a  $krno, 

Gamm.  Gurt.,  0.  FL.  ii,  S6. 

Sometimes  written  and  rhymed  as 
shrow: 

X.  O  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O'l. 
K.  Pox  on  that  jest,  and  I  beshrew  all  tkrcm*. 

Lowft  L.  L.,  J,  8. 

To  SHREW,  or  BESHREW,  v.  To 
curse.  Probably  beshrew  was  first 
introduced.  To  strike  as  with  the 
mortal  venom  of  a  shrew.  It  was 
equivalent  to  imprecating  death. 

Shrew  my  heart ! 
You  iicTcr  tpoke  what  did  become  yon  leas 
Than  this.  Wini.  TaU,  i,  8. 

Skrete  me. 
If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any  king's  in  £arope.  Cjfmb.,  ii,  3 

SHREWD,  a.     Cursed,  malicious,  veno- 


mous; from  to  shrew,  derived  is 
above.  A  shrewd  turn  meant,  there- 
fore, a  malicious  injury;  in  which 
sense  it  is  exemplified  by  Johnson. 
But  there  is  one  instance  of  it,  so 
illustrative  of  the  mild  and  forgiving 
temper  of  that  great  man  Cranmer, 
that  I  cannot  omit  it.  On  his  re- 
conciliation with  Gardiner,  Shake- 
speare makes  Henry  VIII  thus  ad- 
dress him : 

The  common  Toice  I  tee  is  Terified 

Of  thee,  which  says, "  Do  my  lord  of  Ontertmry 

A  skMwd  turn,  and  he's  your  friend  for  ever.'* 

Henry  VIII,  t,  2. 

This  is  historical  fact,  and  is  attested 
by  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  and  other 
authorities.  It  was  actually  pro- 
verbial. The  sense  of  acute,  or  sharp, 
with  some  idea  of  malice,  afterwards 
remained  to  the  word  shrewd;  which 
at  length  has  dropped  the  bad  sense, 
and  is  often  employed  to  express 
acuteness  only.  Shrewdness,  and 
other  derivatives,  have  undergone  a 
similar  change. 
[A  shrewd  many,  a  great  number.] 

iCred.  'Snigs  how  many  fell? 
Cast.  He  tluew  twice  twelve. 
Cred.  By*r  lady,  a  skrevd  many. 

CariwigklU  Ordumrf,  1651. 

SHRIFT,  s.  Confession  to  a  priest,  or 
the  absolution  consequent  upon  it,  or 
the  act  of  the  priest  in  hearing  and 
absolring.  This  word,  and  the  kin- 
dred verb  to  shrive,  which  are  both 
pure  Saxon,  natundly  became  obso- 
lete, by  rapid  steps,  when  the  practice 
to  which  they  referred  was  at  an  end. 

1.  Confession: 

Make  a  short  $krifit;  he  longs  to  see  your  head. 

2.  Absolution: 

I  will  give  him  a  present  «Ar(/?,  and  advise  hin  for  * 
better  place.  Mta».fw  M^as^  iv,  1 

3.  The  priestly  act: 

The  ghostly  fiither  now  hath  done  his  »kr^. 

8  Ben.  FI,  Hi,  2 

As  nothing  was  so  secret  as  such 
confession,  we  meet  with  the  expres- 
sion in  shrift,  iot  in  strict  confidence, 
or  secrecy : 

Bat  sweets,  let  this  be  spoke  m  «Art^  so  was  it 
spoke  to  me.  Warner's  Alk.  SmgL,  xii,  p.  ^l. 

By  the  aid  of  Taylor,  the  water-poet, 
we  learn  the  priest's  fee  for  this 
office.       In    his    margin    he    savs« 
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'*  Twelve  pence  is  a  shri/L*^    Travels 
of  Twelve  Pence, 
A  SHRIFT-FATHER.    A  father  con- 
feasor. 

And  virein  naiu  in  close  and  private  cell, 
Where,  but  »hr\ft-fatk9r»y  never  mankind  treads. 

Fmrf.  Tasso,  xi,  9. 

fTo  SURIG.     To  strip ;  to  rob. 

Thoee  of  the  other  hoped,  if  all  men  were  shrigged 
of  their  goods,  and  len  bare,  they  should  live  in 
aafetie,  grew  at  length  to  open  proscriptions  and 
hanging  of  silly  innocent  persons. 

HolUind's  Jmmianns  MarecUinutf  1609. 

SHRIGHT,  for  shrieked. 

Down  in  her  lap  she  hid  her  face,  and  londly  thright. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  111.  viii,  83. 
With  plaining  voice  these  words  to  me  she  ahrighi. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  260. 

Used  in  the  present  tense  by  Surrey  : 

And  ye  so  ready  sighes,  to  make  me  shrigkt. 

Surrey's  Poems,  1557,  E  4  b. 

SHRIGHT,  8.    A  shriek. 

That  with  their  piteous  cryes,  and  yelling  skrightes, 
They  made  the  rarther  shore  resoanden  wide. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  vii,  57. 

To  SHRILL,  V.  To  utter  shrill  sounds. 
Sp.  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  20.  Sufficiently 
exemplified  by  Johnson.  It  has 
soTnetimes  been  considered  as  obso- 
lete, but  Pope  used  it.  It  is  a  poet- 
ical word. 

fSHRIMP.     A  prostitute. 

Vat  tough  me  vil  not  lye  vit  pimpes. 

And  pend  me's  coyne  on  light-teale  shrimpes. 

Whiting's  Mhino  and  BeUarna,  16S8,  p.  S2. 

To  SHRINE,  V.     To  enshrine,  to  deify. 

Yon  have  canscd  Alexander  to  dry  ap  springs,  and 
plant  vines;  to  sow  rocket,  and  weed  endive;  to 
■hear  sheep,  and  shrine  foxes. 

Lylg,  Ales.  ^  Camp.,  iv,  1. 

He  means,  I  conjecture,  that  the 
Athenians,  whom  he  (Diogenes)  is 
abusing,  had  occasioned  Alexander  to 
encourage  luxury  in  preference  to 
utility ;  and  the  plunder  of  the  inno- 
cent, while  he  exalted  or  deified  the 
wicked ;  this  he  calls  (in  Lyly*s 
quaint  style)  shearing  the  sheep,  and 
enshrining  the  foxes.  I  can  make 
nothing  better  of  it. 
To  SHRIV£.  See  Shrift.  To  confess, 
&c. 

Husband,  I'll  dine  above  with  you  to-day. 
And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks. 

Com.  of  Errors,  ii,  8. 

lie  will  her  shrive  for  all  this  gere,  ntid  give  her 

penaunce  strait.     Gammer  Gurton,  O.  PI.,  ii,  46. 

In  the  licence  of  our  early  poetry,  it 
was  made  thrieve,  or  shreeve,  if  more 
convenient  for  the  rhyme : 

But  afterwards  she  'gan  him  soft  to  shrieve, 
And  wooe  with  faire  intreatie  to  disclose, 
Which  of  the  nymphs  his  heart  so  sore  did  meive. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  xii,  26. 

Here  are  two   licences,  ekrieve  for 


shrive,  and  meive  for  move ;  and  thus 

two  words,  so  remote  as  shrive  and 

move,   are    brought    together   as    a 

rhyme. 

For  to  absolve,  and  for  the  participle, 

shriven : 

Since  Diccon  hath  confession  made,  and  is  so  cleane 
shreeve.      ^  Gamm.  Gurt.,  0.  PL,  ii,  74. 

The  preterite  was  shrove;    whence 
Shrove-Thiesday  was  named. 
A  SHRIYER.     A  confessor,  one  that 
administers  shrift. 

When  he  was  made  a  shriter,  'twas  for  shrift. 

8  Hen.  VI,  iii,  2. 

tSHROVE  -  PRENTICES.  Ruffianly 
fellows  who  invaded  houses  of  ill- 
fame  at  Shrovetide. 

More  cruell  then  shrove^rentiees,  when  they. 
Drunk  in  a  brothell  house,  are  bid  to  pay. 

Davenant's  Madagasear,  1648. 

SHROyiNG.  Performing  the  cere- 
monies, or  enjoying .  the  sports  of 
Shrove  Tuesday.  It  appears  that  on 
that  day  the  peace  officers  went  in 
form  to  search  for  persons  who  kept 
houses  of  ill-fame;  who  were  either 
carted  immediately,  or  confined 
during  Lent. 

Twill  be  rarely  strange 
To  see  him  stated  thus,  as  tJiough  he  went 
A  shroving  through  the  city.      Fl.  Noble  Gent,  iii,  9. 

Hence  sir  T.  Overbury  says  of  what 
he  calls  '*a  maquerela,  in  plaine 
Enelish,  a  bawde :" 

Nothing  joyes  her  so  macb  as  the  comming  over  of 
strangers,  nor  daunts  her  so  much  as  the  approach 
of  Shrote-Tuesdag.  Char.  37,  sign.  K. 

See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  i,  75,  4to. 
It  was  a  day  of  holiday  and  licence, 
for  apprentices,  labouring  person s, 
and  others.  William  Hawkins,  a 
schoolmaster  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk, 
wrote  a  comedy  for  his  scholars  to 
act  on  that  day,  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of  Apollo  Shroving,  The  same 
author  published,  at  Cambridge,  a 
neat  12mo  volume  of  Latin  poetry, 
with  a  title-page  engraved  by  Cecil, 
1634. 

Apollo  Shroving  was  printed  in  1 626, 
by  a  friend  of  the  author,  who  signs 
himself  E.  W.  The  prologue  is  in 
dialogue,  and  in  prose,  except  these 
lines: 

All  which  we  on  this  stage  shall  act  or  say. 

Doth  solemnize  Apollo's  shroving  day ; 

Whilst  thus  we  greete  you  by  our  worda  and  pens. 

Our  shroving  bodeth  death  to  none  but  hens.       P.  S. 

The  play  extends  to  95  pages,  and  is 
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extant  in  tbe  Garriek  Collection.  It 
is  in  pro8e,  with  Tenes  here  and  there 
interspersed;  and  Mr.  Todd  has  done 
the  author  the  honour  to  suppose, 
that  one  passage  might  haTe  suggested 
a  thought  to  Milton .  But  the  thought 
is  common  poetical  property,  and  has 
often  been  used.  See  on  rar.  Lost, 
Tiii,  46. 
2b  SHROWD,  or  SHROUD,  v.  m. 
and  fi.    To  hide,  or  take  shelter. 

And  angry  Jove  m  liideoot  storaw  of  ziiM 
Did  poore  into  hii  lemmn's  Up  lo  fut 
That  trerj  wight  to  sMrowd  it  did  conttniae, 
And  thii  faire  oonple  eke  to  tkromd  themaehree  were 
faine.  Sptiu.  F.  Q.,  X.  i,  9. 

I  will  $knwd4  mjielfe  MoreUy,  ereu  hen  for  awhile. 

Dam.  ^  PUk^  O.  PL,  i.  16S. 
Nay,  bnt  aonrow  doae  ikrouded  in  heart, 
I  know  to  keepe  ia  a  bvidenoaa  smart. 

8HR0WDS,  THE.  A  covered  place, 
near  the  cross,  at  old  St.  raul's 
church,  London,  where  the  sermons 
were  delivered  in  wet  weather,  instead 
of  at  the  cross.  When  the  sermon 
was  at  the  cross,  which  was  the  usual 
place,  the  greatest  part  of  the  congre- 
gation, which  was  often  very  nu- 
merous, stood  exposed  in  the  open 
air;  for  which  reason,  says  Mr. 
Pennant,  "The  preacher  went,  in 
very  had  weather,  to  a  place  called 
the  skrowdsi  a  covered  space  on  the 
side  of  the  church,  to  protect  the 
congregation  in  inclement  seasons." 
London,  p.  512,  8vo  ed. 
It  appears  that  these  shrouds  were  no 
other  than  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Faith,  in  the  crypt  under  St.  Paul's, 
to  which  there  was  an  entrance  from 
the  north  side,  where  the  sermon 
cross  stood.    Dugdale  says  of  it. 

This,  being  a  parish  church,  dedicated  to  the  hononr 
of  St.  Faith,  tne  virgin,  was  heretufore  calh'd  eecUsia 
S.  Fldis  t»  eryptu  {fa  in  the  croudes,  according  to  the 
Tulgar  expression).  Hut.  of  FauPs,  p.  117. 

The  last  edition  adds,  in  a  note,  called 
also  the  shrouds, 

ik  rault  or  tkromda,  u  under  a  church  or  other 
place,  criptopoiticns. 

WUkak'  Dietumari4,  ed.  1806,  p.  16S. 

fTo  SHRUB.     See  to  Sckub. 

"As  how,  as  howf*  said  Zadock,  shmeging  and 
shrubbing.  Na$M»  Un/ortHtuUe  TimeUer,  1S94. 

tSflRUFF. 

But  theae  mad  legers  do  besides  mixe  among  their 
other  sacks  of  coles  store  of  tkn^e  dust  and  small 
eole  to  their  great  advantage. 

Qnenuft  uUcootrf  of  Cootnage,  1691. 


8HUNAMITB*8  HOUSB,  THE.  A 
lodging  so  called,  where  the  dergy- 
men  were  lodged,  who  went  to  Lon- 
don to  preach  at  Paul's  Gross. 

Ahonse  so  called,  for  that,  besidea  the stxpead  paid 
the  preacher,  there  is  provtsjon  osade  alsD  for  ha 
lodging  and  diet,  ftir  two  days  before,  and  one  after 
bisseriMm.  WMm*9 1^  <if  Hooktr,  hM.\^l. 

Here  it  was  that  poor  Hooker  met 
with  his  very  unsuitahle  and  ill- 
tempered  wife,  who  was  no  other 
than  Mrs.  Churchman's  daoghter 
Joan ;  that  is,  the  daughter  of  the 
man  and  woman  who  were  hired  to 
keep  the  house.  The  kindness  of 
the  mother  to  him  when  he  was  sick, 
uu happily  won  him  to  this  com- 
pliance. The  name  of  the  mansion 
was  evidently  taken  from  the  Shuna- 
mitisk  woman,  who  entertained 
Elisha  (2  Kings,  iv,  8,  &c.),  whose 
son  he  afterwards  raised  from  the 
dead. 
troSHUFF.    To  contend? 

Like  adTeraewindes  burst  out  with  fleree  erooe  nfi. 
Eastern  with  wea^  west  windes  with  aouthcra  ah^ 

Firgil,  km  FUmrg,  1631 

fSHUT.    A  shutter  of  a  window. 


He  there  having  fhois  down  aereral  platters  aad 

lav,  made  his  retreat  aaain  betwixt  the 

barres  of  a  smaU  window,  which  had  never  a  aisi; 


dishes,  before  dai 


and  which  was  his  accustomed  passage. 

Hut.  ^Frmmdom,  1655. 

SI  QUIS,  Latin.  If  any  one.  The 
common  beginning  of  an  advertise- 
ment, or  posting  bill,  which  thence 
took  the  name  of  a  Siquis.  Siquises 
were  commonly  set  up  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  as  a  place  of  great  resort, 
and  they  were  usually  placed  on  a 
particular  door. 

Saw*st  thou  ere  si  fnupateVd  on  Paul's  chuidi  dare. 
To  gaine  scHue  vacant  vicarage  beforef 

Hairs  SaHra,  B.  ii,  S  5. 
The  firnt  time  you  enter  into  Paul's,  pass  thottwf  h 
the  hodj  of  the  church  like  a  porter;  yet  presume 
not  to  fetch  so  much  as  one  whole  turne  in  the  mid- 
dle isle,  nor  to  cast  an  eye  on  st  quis  door,  pasted  ssi 
plaist«red  up  with  ferrugineoua  supplications. 

GuPs  Hormbook,  p.  101 

Greene  says  of  common  women,  that 

They  stand  like  the  devil's  n  ftus  at  a  tavern  or 
alehouse.  T*  Qyoqme. 

My  end  is  to  paste  up  a  si  qint, 

MarsUm^sWkat  fcm  will,  act  ilL 

Two  siquises,  called  also  bills,  are 
brought  in  by  Shift,  in  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour,  and  fixed  up  in 
St.  Paul's.  There  is  one  also  in 
B.  Holiday's  Technogamia,  act  i, 
sc.  7  i  they  all  begin,  not  with  the 
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Latin  words,  but  equivalent  expres- 
sions in  English : 

If  there  be  My  lady  or  gentleman,— 

Or, 

/jfthis  city,  or  the  anbnrhs  thereof  do  afford  oatyi-' 

Or, 

If  there  be  taiM  g;entleroan  that,  kc. 

Bat  Ben  Jonson's  are  concluded  by 
the  words,  "  Stet  quseso  candide 
lector;"  which,  perhaps,  were  not 
unusual.  Act  iii,  sc.  1 . 
The  term  is  still  in  use,  in  a  parti- 
cular ecclesiastical  regulation,  which 
obliges  a  candidate  for  orders,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  put  up  a 
9%  quis.    See  T.  J. 

We  have  a  Roman  si  quis  in  the  23d 
£legy  of  B.  iii  of  Propertius,  adver- 
tising his  lost  tablets : 

Qaat  ti  ^is  mihi  retnlerit,  donabitnr  anro. 

And  it  was  to  be  fixed  against  a 
column, 

I  poer,  et  eitw  htee  aliqnA  propone  colamnA} 

with  the  writer's  direction, 

£t  dominnm  Zsquliis  sciibe  habitare  taum. 

SIB,  or  SIBBE.  A  cousip,  or  kinsman. 
Saxon. 

Let 
The  blood  of  mine  that's  Hibe  to  him,  be  ntck'd 
From  me  with  leeches.    B.  /*  Jl.  Two  N.  Sinam.,  \,  3. 
What's  sib  or  sire,  to  take  the  gentle  slip. 
And  in  th'  exchequer  rot  for  surety-ship. 

That  shepheardesse  so  neare  is  nft  to  me, 
Aa  I  ne  may,  for  all  the  world,  her  wed. 

Mm(Ps  Metamorpk.,  F  3. 
Not  that  it  is  nbh€  or  cater-cousin  to  any  mongrel 
Bemocratia,  in  which  one  is  all,  and  all  are  one. 

Nask*i  Lenten  Slvff,  BarL  Misc^  yi,  p.  154. 

8IBBED.     Belated,  or  akin. 

As  much  sihb'd  aa  sie^e  and  ridder  [now  corrupted 
to  riddU]  that  grew  in  the  same  wood  together. 

Proverbial  Simile^  Bay,  p.  SS6. 

SICK  MAN'S  SALVE.  Not  a  real 
nostrum,  or  external  application,  as 
might  well  be  supposed,  but  the 
quaint  title  of  an  old  book  of  devo- 
tion, published  by  Thomas  Becon, 
a  puritan,  about  1591.  It  is  often 
alluded  to  by  our  old  dramatists,  and 
not  always  with  strict  attention  to 
chronology.  Thus,  in  the  first  part 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  a  play  once 
attributed  to  Shakespeare,  it  is  made 
a  part  of  that  nobleman's  library, 
who  lived  under  Henry  V  ! 

My  lord,  here's  not  a  Latin  book,  no  not  so  much  as 
our  lady's  Psalter.  Here's  the  Bible,  the  Testament, 
the  Psalms  in  metre,  the  Sick  Man*t  Salve,  the 
Treasure  of  Gladnen,  all  in  English. 

iv,  3,  Jfalone's  Suppl,  u,  338. 


One  of  tliem,  I  know  not  which,  was  cured  with  the 
Sick  Man' 8  Salve,  9,nd  the  other  with  Oreeue's  Groata- 
worth  of  Wit.  B.  Jam.  Silent  Woman,  ir,  8. 

This  affords  a  correction  to  a  corrupt 
passage  in  the  play  of  Philaster, 
where  it  was  printed  *'  a  sick  man's 
slave:" 

.    Yet  he  looks  like  a  mortlAed  member,  as  if  he  had  the 
Siek  Man*t  Salee  in  hia  mouth.  Act  ir,  sc.  1. 

It  is  said  of  the  penitent  young 
Quicksilver,  in  Eastward  Hoe, 

He  can  tell  yon  almost  all  the  stories  of  the  book  of 
Martyrs ;  and  speak  you  all  the  Sick-man't  Salve, 
without  book.  0.  PI.,  fy,  S85. 

SICKER,  adv.    Certainly. 

Or  sicker  thy  head  very  tottie  is. 

Spems.  Sh.  Kal.,  Feb.,  56. 

SICKER,  or  SIKER.     Secure,  safe. 

Being  some  honest  curate  or  some  vicker. 
Content  with  little,  in  condition  sicker, 

Sp.  Moth.  Hub.  TaU,T.  429. 
The  ncker  reftige  of  mortall  people  in  their  distresso 
and  miseries.  Solinskea,  Seotk,  P.  4  b,  cdL  3,  c. 

SICKERNESSE, «.    Security. 

In  their  most  weale,  let  men  beware  mishap. 
And  not  to  sleepe  in  slmnbriug  siekemesse. 

Mirr.fbr  Mag,,  p.  8S6. 

fSIDANEN.  A  Welsh  epithet  for  a 
fine  woman,  and  applied  sometimes 
to  queen  Elizabeth. 

SIDE,  a.  Long;  sid,  Saxon.  Parti- 
cularly applied  to  dress,  and  long  re- 
tained in  that  usage.  Hence  that 
sense  is  properly  given  to  this  pas- 
sage: 

Cloth  of  gold,  and  cuts,  and  laced  with  silrer :  set 
with  pearls  down  sleeves^  n^^^-aleeves  and  sldrta 
round.  Mnek  Jdo,  iu,  4. 

Had  his  relvet  sleeves, 
And  his  branch'd  caiaock,  a  side  sweeping  gown. 
All  his  formalities.  B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  v,  1. 

Theyr  cotea  be  so  syde,  that  they  be  fayne  to  tucke 
them  up  when  they  ride,  as  women  do  theyr  kyrtelt 
when  tney  go  to  the  market. 

Fitzkerbert,  Book  of  Eusbandrie, 

It  occurs  more  than  once  in  Laneham's 
curious  letter  firom  Kenilworth : 

Hiz  gown  had  sjfde  sleerez  dooun  to  mid  legge. 

Kenilw.  lUuslr.,  p.  28. 

Side  sleeves  were  afterwards  called 
hanging  sleeves.  They  are  com- 
monly illustrated  from  Occleve,  whose 
lines  are  well  known,  satirising  the 
*^side  sleevys  of  penyles  groomes." 
The  word  is  still  used  in  the  north. 
See  Todd. 

f  We  found  not  her  face  painted,  her  liaires  hanging 
loose  very  side  down,  carelealy  cast  about  her  head. 

Terence  in  SngUsh,  1614. 

SIDE-COATS.  The  long  coats  worn  by 
young  children.     From  the  above. 

How  he  plaved  at  blow-point  with  Jupiter,  when  Le 
was  in  his  stde-eoats.  Ungua,  0.  PL,  v,  167. 
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[Also  caUed  tide-guarded  coa/<.] 

tOthen  that  clnbt  and  spadet  apparrell  iiotM» 
BecaoM  they  both  are  in  sidf-aardtd  coatea. 
To  anne  them  two  luurert,  rilunoua  rich. 

To  SIDE,  9.     To  equal,  to  stand  in  equal 
place. 

So  I  am  oonfidrat 
Thou  vilt  proportion  all  thy  thoughts  to  nd» 
Thy  equals,  if  not  equal  thy  aupenors. 

FitrJ^i  Pertim  WaH§ek,  i,  >• 
In  my  conntry.  friend. 
Where  I  have  suUd  my  superior. 

Mr.  Todd  has  an  example  precisely 
similar,  from  lord  Clarendon. 
tSID£.SIM.    An  epithet  fur  a  fool. 

J.  The  trout  pleaseth  my  taste  Tcry  well,  wherefore 
not  to  forget  old  amitie.  1  will  taste  of  the  barke  of 
this :  reach  me  that  platter  there,  you  side  siwiwu. 
This  fellow  tlie  higher  hee  is  in  stature,  the  more 
fooic  he  ROWS.  What  looke  you  after  ?  Dost  not 
heare  mer  aud  where  is  Maroaluc?  By  how  much 
the  moo  servanta  a  man  keepes,  by  so  much  the  lease 
they  doe.  FttM$enffer  ofBemenmto,  1611 

SIEGE,  e.     Seat.     French. 

Besides,  npon  the  tcit  tiege  of  justice. 

Lord  Anselo  haa,  to  tne  publick  ear, 

Profesa'd  the  contrary.  Mea*.  for  Mms.^  ir,  9. 

Drawing  to  him  the  eies  of  all  around. 

From  lotty  tUffe  began  these  words  alond  to  sownd. 

«.    ^  .  V      .     .       ,  Spent.  F.Q.,U,iuZ9. 

The  knight,  Tiewing  the  anncirnty  and  excellence  of 
the  place,  deliberated  by  and  by  to  plant  there  the 
tiege  of  his  abode. 

Painter**  Fal.  of  PUas.,  toI.  ii.  L 14. 

Place,  or  situation : 

Ah,  tniiterous  eyes,  com  out  of  your  shamelesse  siege 
for  ever.  Uid.,  toL  i,  E  2. 

Rank,  or  estimation  : 

Tour  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  en^v 
As  did  thar  one  [renring];  and  tnat,  in  my  regard 
Of  the  unwortliiest  siege.  ^amf.,  iv,  7. 

I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege.  OtheUo,  i,  9. 

Stool,  or  discharge  of  faeces : 

How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moonealf  ? 
can  he  vent  Trinculos  ?  Tempest,  ii,  9. 

It  accompanieth  the  unconvertible  part  unto  the  siege. 

Browne,  Fulg.  Errors. 

Jonson  has  it  in  Sejanus,  i,  2,  but  I 
forbear  to  quote  the  passage. 
Siege  was  also  a  term  in  fowling ; 
when  a  heron  was  driven  from  her 
station,  she  was  said  to  be  put  from 
her  siege : 

A  beam  put  from  her  siege^ 
Aud  a  pistol  shot  off  in  her  breech,  shall  mount 
So  hig^i,  that  to  your  view,  she'll  seem  to  soar 
Above  the  middle  region  of  tlie  air. 

Mass.  Guardian,  i,  1. 

A  beautiful  and  exact  description 
of  the  sport  follows.  The  term  is 
thus  defined: 

Hem  at  sieae  is  when  you  find  a  hem  standing  by 
the  water  side,  watching  for  prey,  and  the  like. 

GentL  Recreation. 


iTo  SIEGB.    To  beset. 

I  who  through  all  the  dangers  that  cnn  jmm 

The  life  of  man.  Byrnes  Tngedj. 

SIESTA,  «.  A  Spanish  term  for  the 
rest  usually  taken  in  hot  countries 
about  noon,  being,  by  their  reckoning, 
the  sixth  hour  of  the  day  (setta), 
whence  sestedr,  to  take  that  rest,  and 
seste6dor,  a  room  for  taking  it.  It 
has  not  often  been  adopted  by  English 
writers,  excepting  such  traTellers  as 
speak  of  the  local  practice. 

What,  aister,  at  your  Ar#te  already  F  if  so. 
Ton  must  ha%'e  patience  to  be  waked  out  of  it. 

Bnra,  O.  PL,  xii,  U:. 

We  find  it  in  Don  Quixote : 

Con  etto  cesd  la  platica,  y  Don  Qnizote  se  fiw  i 
repoiar  la  siestu.  P.  ii,  c.  S2. 

Which  Shelton  translates. 

With  this  their  discourse  ceased :  and  Don  Quixole 
went  to  his  t/termoom*s  i4sep.  Lae.  dL 

Sancho  confesses  that  he  generally 
took  a  nap  of  four  or  five  hours,  at 
that  time. 
SIFFLEMENT.  WhistUng ;  from  sijkr, 
French.  An  affected  word,  which 
never  was  adopted. 

lake  to  the  winged  chanters  of  the  wood. 
Uttering  noa^hi  ebe  but  idle  siMemenls. 

lingma,  O.  PI.,  v.  12. 

tSIFTED.     Minutely  detailed. 

To  add 
To  all  this  sifted  circumstance,  he  had 
A  herald.  Ckapwt.  Odgss^  xix. 

SIGHTLESS,  a.     Invisible. 

Or  heaven's  cherabim  hon*d 
UjDon  the  sigkitess  coursers  of  the  air.       Mkei.,  i,  ?. 
Wnerever,  in  your  sightless  aubstancea^ 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischiefs.  /Wi^  i,  S. 

The  scouring  winds  that  sightless  in  the  aouadlng 
air  do  fly.  Warn.  Alb.  Engl^  ii,  IL 

Hatli  anv  sightless  and  infernal  fire 
Laid  hold  upon  my  flesh.  Hegv.  Brae,  Jge. 

2.  Offensive  to  sight,  unsightly : 

YvHl  of  unpleaaing  blots,  and  sighlleu  stains. 

•  Jttkn,  ni,  1. 

The  obvious  and  analogous  sense  of 
sightleee  is  wanting  sight,  in  which 
acceptation  it  was  also  used  in  old 
times,  and  is  still  current.  See 
Johnson. 

SIGNET.    See  Sennet. 

SIGNIORIZE,  V.  To  govern,  or  bear 
rule. 

O'er  whom,  save  heaven,  nought  could  ngnioris:^, 
,    r  -     ^  „.  ComeUei,  O.  PL,  ii,  240. 

As  faire  he  was  as  Citherea's  make  [bverX 
As  proud  as  he  tliat  signoriseth  hclL 
^-.^^„^^„        «  f^*rf-Tk»ao,ir,4^ 

SIGNIORY.     Government,  dominion. 

The  inextinguishable  thirst  oinaniory. 

CormelM,  0.  Pl^  ii,  2©. 
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2.  Domain,  or  lordship : 

Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment, 
Whilst  yon  have  fed  upon  my  ngnioriet. 

Bxek.  II,  iii,  1. 

3.  Seniority: 

If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverend. 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  sigtuory. 

mch.  Ill,  iv,  4. 

Senior,  for  elder,  was  often  spelt  sig- 
nior,  and  is  so  in   the  old  copies  of 
Shakespeare,  in  L.  L.  Lost,  i,  2. 
SIKE,  a.     Such. 

But  site  fancies  wcren  foolerie. 

Speru.  Skep.  Xat.,  Feb.,  811. 

Spelt  also  sich.  This  word,  and 
those  connected  with  it,  belong  more 
properly  to  the  language  of  Chau- 
cer. 
SIKER,  adv.  The  same  as  Sicker; 
sure,  or  surely, 

But  even  as  siker  as  th'  end  of  «'oe  is  joy. 

Mirr./or  Mag.,  p.  4SS. 
Let  swannes  example  siker  serve  for  thee. 

Pembr.  Are.^  S25. 

SIKERLY.     See  Sykebly. 
SILD,  adv,y  for  seld,  that  is,  seldom. 
See  Seld. 

So  that  we  sUd  are  seen,  as  wisdom  would. 
To  bridle  time  with  reason,  as  we  should. 

Rtferenee  lost. 

Sometimes  written  sield : 

So  many  springs  that  sield  that  soyle  is  dry. 

Ckurehyard,  Worth,  of  Walss. 

Also  as  an  adjectiye : 

For  honest  women  are  so  sild  and  rare, 
Tis  good  to  cherish  these  poore  few  that  are. 

Revenger's  Tr.,  sign.  H  2  b. 

SILDER,  comparative  of  the  above. 
Seldomer. 

He  will  not  part  from  the  desired  sight 

Of  your  presence,  which  silder  he  should  have. 

Tancr.  /•  Gum.,  0.  PL,  ii,  188. 

SILDE,  or  SELDE.     A  shed. 

After  which  time  the  king  caused  this  Hide  or  shede 
to  be  made,  and  stronglv  to  bee  builded  of  stone,  for 
himself,  the  qneene,  ana  other  estates,  to  stand  in, 
and  there  behold  the  justings.  Stowe,  London,  p.  206. 
The  men  of  Bred-streete  ward  contended  with  the 
men  of  Cordwayner-street  ward  for  a  sclde  or  shede. 

Ibid.,  p.  807. 

tSILENCY.     SUence. 

And  in  love's  sileneg, 
Whisperd  each  other.  Lord,  what  a  back  hath  he  I 

Lento»*s  Innes  of  Court  AnagramnuUist,  1634. 

SILENT,  8.     Silence,  silent  period. 

Beep  night,  dark  night,  the  nUnt  of  the  night. 

2JEf«..  r/,i.4. 

SILK  STOCKINGS,  or  even  knit 
worsted,  were  a  novel  luxury  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  and  inveighed 
against  accordingly. 

Why  have  not  many  hahiuome  legs  in  silk  stockings 
tiUainous  splay  feet,  for  all  their  great  roses  \ 

Boar.  Girl,  0.  PL,  vi,  86. 

Stockings  were  before  of  cloth,  kersey, 


or  other  stuff.     An  old  woman  says, 
they  wore  in  her  youth, 

Black  karsie  stockings,  worsted  now,  yea  nlke  of 
youthfullest  dye.  Alb.  Sngi,  ch.  47,  p.  200. 

Then  have  they  neyther  stoekes  [stockings]  to  these 

Sy  hosen,  not  of  cloth  (though  never  so  fine),  for 
at  is  thought  too  base,  but  of  Jarsey,  worsted 
crewell,  silke,  thred,  and  such  like. 

Greene's  Anat.  of  Abuses,  p.  81. 

SILLY.     Simple,  rustic.     See  Sbely. 

There  was  a  fourth  man  in  a  sillg  habit. 

Cymb.,  V,  8. 
A  riUg  man,  in  simple  weedes  forwome. 

Spens.  P.  Q.,  I,  vi,  85. 

Harmless,  innocent : 

The  sillg  virgin  strove  him  to  withstande 

All  that  she  might.  Ibid.,  Ul,  viu,  27. 

SIMNEL,  s.  A  sort  of  cake,  made  of 
fine  flour ;  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  cracknel.     Simenel,  old  French. 

I'U  to  thee  a  simnell  bring, 

'Gainst  thou  go'st  a  mothering.  Herrick,  p.  278. 
Sodden  bread,  which  be  called  siainels  or  craclmds, 
be  verie  unwholesome.  BuUein,  cited  by  Todd. 

Dr.  Cogan  says  the  same,  but  in  a 
more  comprehensive  way : 

Cakes  of  all  formes,  simnels,  cracknels,  buns,  wafers, 
and  other  things  made  of  wheat  llowre,  as  fritters, 
pancakes,  and  such  like,  are  by  this  rule  rejected. 

Haven  of  Health,  p.  26. 
tPanis  simili^neus,  similaceus.  ov/it^JaAtn^  «^mK . 
Pain  de  fleur  de  faxine.  Simnell  bread,  or  tine  man- 
chet.  Nomeneltttor. 

SIMPER.DE-COCKIT,  or  SIMPER- 
THE-COCKET,  quasi,  simpering 
coquette.  One  of  Cotgrave's  words, 
in  rendering  coquette,  is  eocket. 
Under  Coquine  he  has  also  this  word, 
nrnper-dc'coeket. 

And  grey  russet-rocket. 

With  simper-the-cocket.      Skelton,  SI.  Rum. 

In  diving  the  pockets. 

And  sounding  the  sockets. 

Of  siw^per  the  eoekets, 

B.  Jons.  Masq.  of  Gips.,  vi,  76. 

Mr.  Gifford  quotes  also  these  lines; 

'  Upright  as  a  candle  standeth  iu  a  socket. 
Stood  she  that  day,  so  simpre  de  cocket. 

Hej/ipood,  Dialogue. 

I  doubt  its  connexion  with  cocJeet 
bread,  which  that  able  editor  suggests. 
As  for  the  simper,  it  is  sufficiently 
clear.  To  simper  is  to  smile 
affectedly. 
SIMULAR,  a.  Counterfeited;  from 
simulo,  Latin. 

My  practice  so  prevail'd. 
That  I  retum'd  with  simular  proof  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Lconatus  road.  CyvJt.,  v,  6. 

Thou  peiijur'd,  and  thou  simular  man  of  Tirtue, 
That  art  incestuousi  K.  Lear,  iii.  2. 

SIN,  adv.     Since ;  a  northern  term. 

I^iowine  his  voice,  although  not  heard  long  sin. 
She  sudden  was  revived  therewithal!. 

Spens.  P.  q.,  VI,  xi,  *4. 

Syne  is  still  current  in  Scotland,  iu 
the  same  sense.     See  Jamieson. 
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8INCKL0, 9r  8INKL0W,  JOHN.  A 
player  in  the  company  with  Borbage, 
Shakespeare,  &c.,  bat  of  whom  less 
has  been  traced  than  of  almost  any 
other.  His  existence,  howerer,  is 
fully  prored  by  the  Induction  to 
Marston*8  Malcontent,  in  which  he 
is  an  interlocutor  with  Sly,  Burbage, 
Condell,  and  Lowin.  See  0.  PL,  i?, 
10,  &c.  His  name  also  occurs  in  the 
plot,  or  platt,  of  the  Se?en  Deadly 
Sins,  part  ii,  published  by  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  (Shakesp.,  toI.  iii,  p.  348).  It 
is  there  sometimes  written  Sineler^ 
and  sometimes  abbre?iated  to  Sink, 
It  appears  also  in  the  Induction  to 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (fol.  1623), 
and  in  the  quarto  of  2  Henry  lY. 
By  the  speeches  given  to  him  in  the 
Malcontent,  he  seems  to  be  repre- 
sented as  a  lively  person;  and  he 
takes  occasion  to  repeat  these  two 
curious  hexameters;  as  good,  however, 
as  most  that  have  been  attempted  in 
that  measure : 

Great  Alextnder,  when  he  eune  to  tiie  tomb  of 

AchiUeit 
Speke  with  a  big  load  Toiee,  O  tium,  thriee  bleeted 

and  happy. 

SINGLE  ALB,  SINGLE  DRINK,  or 
SINGLE  BEER.  All  were  terms  for 
small-beer ;  as  double  beer,  for  strong. 
The  French  now  use  bierre  double,  for 
strong  beer. 

The  rery  amitha 

Drink  penitent  single  aU.        B.  ^  Ft.  Coxooubf  ii,  1. 

With  kidiitea,  rumpa,  and  cvea  of  single  beer. 

Ibid.,  Wit.  at  sev.  W^  %  1. 
DawBOQ  the  butler's  dead :  altbouffh  I  think 
Poets  were  ne'er  infus'd  with  sHngXs  drink^ 
PU  spend  a  farthing,  niuae. 

Bp.  Corbet  on  Dawson  the  Butler  qfCk.  Ck. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  strong 
beer,  or  ale,  has  never  been  allowed 
in  the  buttery  at  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford,  to 
this  day. 
Corbet  afterwards  calls  it  eingle  tiff: 

And  as  the  oondoits  ran 
With  claret  at  the  coronation. 
So  let  yoor  ckaunela  flow  with  single  tiff.     Ibid. 

See  Witts  Recr.,  Epit.    154.      See 
Double  beer. 
f  SINGLE-BROTH.     Another  name  for 
small  beer. 

Sack's  drink  for  our  msaters; 
All  maybe  ale-taatera. 

Good  things  the  more  commcm  the  better. 
Sack's  but  sinffU  broth; 
Ale's  meat,  drink,  and  cloth, 

Saj^  tliey  that  know  ne^er  a  letter. 

WiUs  BecreathHS,  1654. 


fSINGLE-WOMAN.  A  coortenn.  See 
the  notices  of  the  stews  in  Howell's 
LondiDopolis,  1657,  p.  337. 

tSINGULARLY.    One  by  one. 

They  agreed  to  firiit  a  combat  MMwivty  BU  to  sua. 

Hofinskfd 

SINGULF,  for  singult ;  eingultua,  Latin. 
A  sigh,  or  sobbing. 

There  an  huge  heape  of  sstigmifes  did  oppreae 

Hia  atranling  aoule.  F.  <^^  111,  xi,  11 

Bat  with  deepe  aighea,  and  singles  fev. 

/«WL,V,n.ia. 

Why  Spenser  so  changed  the  word 
does  not  appear ;  bnt  it  is  clearly  so 
in  his  own  edition,  thoagh  altered  in 
some  others.  Singult  itself  is  very 
uncommon,  but  the  following  example 
has  been  found : 

So  whoi  her  teara  were  atopp*t  froas  either  eye. 
Her  tUiguUs,  blnbheriDga,  BMm'd  to  make  tbeaa  fly. 
Oat  at  her  oyster-moath  and  noaethrills  wide. 

Bn>mu,  BriL  FmsL,  ii,  1. 
tNothing  bat  sin^ts,  mixt  vith  hcazty  tears, 
Can  acale  the  fortreaa  of  th'  Almighty's  ears. 

The  litfaae$<^iks  Wbrid,  16S8. 

SINK-A-PACE.  Acorroptionof  CiKauE- 
PACE,  which  see. 

My  very  walk  sboold  be  a  iig;  I  woiUd  not  aojauidi 
as  Bake  water,  bat  in  a  stni-^ 


TweiftkN.,i,X 

Where,  doubtless,   a    quibble   npon 
nnk  was  intended. 

Now  do  your  sinqm*  pace  cleanly. 

Mierocosmus,  O.  FL,  ix.  lA 
He  fronts  me  with  some  sfurace,  neat,  sim^me  pmee, 

•  ManL,  SaL  1. 

fSINRING-PAPER.     Blotting-paper. 

Charta  bibala,  transmittens  litetas.  Plin.     Favier 
qoi  paaae.    Blotting  or  sinking  paper.     Nomumdminr. 

SINS,  THE  SEVEN  DEADLY.  In 
compliance  with  the  superstition  of 
classing  things  by  sevens,  the  mortal 
or  deadly  sins  were  so  arranged.  They 
have  been  enumerated  in  works  of  de- 
Totion,  and  descanted  upon  in  various 
ways«  They  are  these:  pride,  idle- 
nees,  envy,  murder,  covetousnes9,lu8t, 
gluttony*  Perhaps  they  were  nerer 
put  together  in  a  sonnet,  except  in 
the  following  instance : 

Mine  eye  with  all  the  deadly  sinnes  is  frau^t, 
First  provd,  sith  it  presani'd  to  look  so  hie : 
A  watchman  being  made,  stoode  gaxing  by. 
And  idle,  took  no  hwde  till  I  was  caught: 
And  envious,  beares  envie  that  by  [my  ?]  thooght 
Should  in  hia  absence  be  to  her  so  uie: 
To  kill  my  hart,  mine  eye  let  in  her  eye. 
And  so  consent  ^ve  to  a  murtker  wrooght : 
And  coteious,  it  never  would  remote 

From  her  faire  haire,  gold  so  doth  please  hia  sight. 
Unckast,  a  baode  betwecne  my  hart  and  love . 
A  glut  Ion  eye,  witli  teares  dranke  ereiy  nig^t. 
Theae  sinnes  procured  have  a  goddesse  ire, 
Wherfora  my  liart  is  damn'd  in  love's  sweet  fiic. 

Constable,  Sonnets,  Occad.  i.  S,  & 

But  this  was  not  the  only  form  in 
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which  these  formidable  enemies  of 
man  were  introduced  into  poetry. 
Richard  Tarleton  wrote  an  interlude, 
called  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  Pro- 
bably of  the  nature  of  a  Mystery.  It 
was  not  printed  ;  but  the  platt,  or 
scheme  of  it,  remains,  and  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Malone.  Tarleton 
died  about  1589. 

In  the  100  Mery  Tales,  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare,  and  lately  recovered, 
there  is  one  of  a  servant,  who,  being 
nrged  by  a  friar  to  repeat  the  ten 
commandments,  replied, 

Mnry  thej  be  these,  Pryde,  coyetom  [covetize], 
slouUie,  envy,  wTathe,  glotony,  aod  lechery.  TaU  55. 

Which  are  exactly  the  seven  deadly 
sins.  Very  like  the  more  modem 
tale  of  him  who  wagered  that  he 
could  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  when 
he  repeated  the  Creed,  and  was 
allowed  by  his  antagonist  to  have 
gained  his  wager. 
SIR.  A  title  formerly  applied  to  priests 
and  curates  in  general;  for  this 
reason :  domintu,  the  academical  title 
of  a  bachelor  of  arts,  was  usually 
rendered  by  sir  in  English,  at  the 
Universities ;  so  that  a  bachelor,  who 
in  the  books  stood  Dominus  Brown, 
was  in  conversation  called  Sir  Brown. 
This  was  in  use  in  some  colleges 
even  in  my  memory.  Therefore,  as 
most  clerical  persons  had  taken  that 
first  degree,  it  became  usual  to  style 
them  sir. 

Make  him  believe  thoa  art  Sir  Thopas,  the  cnrate. 
Do  it  quickW.  Tweyth  2V.,  iv,  2. 

And,  insteiui  of  a  fidthf uU  and  painefull  teacher,  they 
hire  a  Sir  JohUy  who  hath  better  skill  in  playins  at 
tables,  or  in  keeping  a  garden,  then  in  God^s  word. 

Latim€r't  Serm.,  Dedic.,  A  4. 

Sir  Roffer,  the  curate,  in  the  Scorn- 
ful Lady,  is  also  called  Domine: 

Adieu,  dear  Domine.  Half  a  dozen  luch  in  a  king- 
dom would  make  a  man  forswear  confession. 

B.^Fl.Se.Lady,u,l. 
Though  sir  Hugh  of  Pancrai 
Be  hither  come  to  Totten.    B.  Jons.  Tale  o/  Tub,  1, 1. 
Close  by  the  nunnery,  there  you'll  find  a  night-priest. 
Little  sir  Hugh,  and  he  can  say  his  matrimony 
Orer  without  book.        B,  /-  Fl.  Mons.  Thomas,  v,  2. 

Bat  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all 
these  instances  sir  is  prefixed  to  the 
Christian  name,  which,  so  far,  difiers 
from  the  University  custom.  Sir- 
names  were  little  used,  when  the 
practice  began. 


SIR.     Used  as  a  substantive,  for  genlle- 
man. 

A  lady  to  the  worthiest  «tr,  that  ever 

Country  call'd  his.  Cgmb.,  i,  7. 

Again: 

In  the  election  of  a  «ir  so  rare.  Ibid, 

See  Johnson,  who  notices  this  as  the 
third  sense  of  the  word. 
Spenser  has  given  the  name  particu- 
larly to  a  priest,  according  to   the 
usage  above  noticed : 

But  this  good  sir  did  follow  the  plaine  word, 
Me  medled  wiUi  their  eontroversiea  raine. 

Molk.  Huib.  Tale,  ▼.  890. 

SIR-REVERENCE.      See  Saye-beye- 

BENCE. 

SIRE.    Used  for  grandsire,  or  ancestor. 

Whose  sire  was  the  old  earl  of  Bedford,  a  grave  and 
faithfull  counsellor  to  her  mnj^sties  most  noble 
progenitors.  Painter's  P.  of  Fleas.,  vol.  i,  p.  4w 

Shakespeare  has  made  a  verb  of  to 
sire,  in  the  sense  of  to  procreate. 
fSISES.    The  assizes.     Size-time,  oc- 
curs for  assize*time. 

Where  God  his  m«r  holds 
Environ*d  round  with  seraphins,  and  soules 
Bought  with  his  precious  bloud.  Du  Bttrttu, 

Su  having  din'd,  from  thence  we  ouickly  past, 
Through  Owse  strong  bridge,  to  York  faire  city  last } 
Our  drowning  scap'd,  more  danger  was  ensuing, 
Twas  #te«  time  there,  and  hanging  was  a  brewing. 

Ta^lofs  Workes,  1630. 

SITH,  adv.t  from  sith,  Saxon.     Since, 
in  the  sense  of  because.     See  Si- 

THENCE. 

Sith  twas  my  fanlt  to  give  the  people  scope. 

Meas.for  Meas.,  i,  4. 
Silk  cruell  fistef  the  carefull  threads  unfould. 
The  which  my  life  and  love  tc^ether  tyde. 

Spens.  F.  0.,  I,  vii,  2S. 

It  was  common,  in  fact,  to  all  writers 
of  that  period,  and  occurs  even  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible : 

Sith  thou  hast  not  hated  blood,  even  blood  shall 
pursue  thee.  £gek.,  xxxv,  6. 

Also    Jeremiah,    zv,    7.     Even    the 
modem  editions  retain  it,  which  have 
discarded  many  antiquated  words,  by 
tacit  substitution. 
Also,  as  an  adverb  of  time,  since : 

For  Edward,  first  by  stelth,   and  sith  by  gathred 
strength.  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  879. 

SITH,  jf.    Time. 

And  humbly  thanked  him,  a  thousand  sith. 
That  had  from  death  to  life  him  newly  wonne. 

Spens.  F.  0.,  Ill,  x,  88. 

Mr.  Todd  quotes  Be  vis  of  Hampton 
for  the  word : 

Of  his  oomming  tbe  king  was  blith. 
And  rcgoiced  an  hundred  sith. 

SITHE,  ST.     Conjectured  to  be  meant 
for  St.  S within. 

Now  God  and  good  saint  Sithe  I  pray  to  send  it  home 
agnine.  Oamm.  Gurt.,  O.  PL,  ii,  15. 
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SITHENCE,  adv.  Sith  thence,  from 
thence,  or  since,  which  is  contracted 
from  it;  or  at  once  from  siihthan, 
Saxon. 

Sitkenet  in  the  Iom  that  may  happen,  it  concenu  70a 
■omelhing  to  know  it.  JlVt  W.^  1,  3. 

But,  fair  FidetM.  tilketu  fortaiie'8  guile. 
Or  enimies  power  hath  now  captir'a  thee. 

^ow.F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  61. 

Since,  in  point  of  time : 

I  seldom  dreame,  madam :  but  sitktnc*  yoor  licknet 
— I  have  had  many  phantaaticnll  Yisions. 

Lvlv's  Sapho  4'  PhaOH,  It,  S. 
We  read  that  the  earth  batli  beeue  divided  into  three 
parts,  even  ntkent  the  gcDcrall  fload. 

Holiiuk.  Dftcr.  of  Brit.,  ch.  1,  init. 

SIX  AND  SEVEN,  or  AT  SIXES  AND 
SEVENS ;  that  is,  in  a  state  of  neg- 
lect and  hazard.  This  odd  phrase, 
which  is  still  in  use,  has  been  fully 
exemplified  by  Johnson ;  and  yery 
admirably  from  Bacon,  who  jocularly 
changes  it  to  six  and  Jive,  in  allusion 
to  pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  The  oldest 
examples  are  in  the  singular  form,  as 
in  Shakespeare : 

AU  is  uneren, 
And  ererjthinc  is  left  mt  $is  umd  seten. 

Bieh.  II  ii,  8. 

The  plural  form,  which  is  now  ex- 
clusively used,  suggests  the  idea,  that 
it  might  be  taken  from  the  game  of 
tables,  or  backgammon,  iu  which  to 
leave  single  men  exposed  to  the 
throws  of  six  and  seven,  is  to  leave 
them  negligently,  and  under  the 
greatest  hazard  ;  since  there  are  more 
chances  for  throwing  those  numbers 
than  any  other. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
vol.  li,  p.  367,  quotes  as  a  proverb, 
*'At  sixes  and  sevens,  as  the  old 
woman  left  her  house.*'  But  that 
saying,  if  ever  current,  implies  the 
previous  use  of  sixes  and  sevens,  as  a 
phrase  to  express  negligence. 

SIX  AND  SIX,  TO  BEAR.     See  Bear. 

SIX,  A  CUP  OP.  A  cup  of  beer,  sold 
at  six  shillings  the  barrel.  Grose 
says,  "Small  beer,  formerly  sold  at 
six  shillings  the  barrel.*'  Class.  Diet. 
Mr.  Steevens  also  says  that  small 
beer  still  goes  by  the  cant  name  of 
sixes. 

Evelyn,  however,  seems  to  intimate 
that  it  was  drunk  diluted,  which  does 
not  well  accord  with  small  beer : 


So  as  when  IW  ordinary  drink  our  dtiicns  and  honnt 
eonntrymen  shall  come  to  drink  it  [eiderj  ■odcratrly 
diluted  (as  now  they  do  stx-tkiliim^-hcer,  in  Loiidon 
and  other  places),  they  will  find  it  marrellcusly 
oondnce  to  health.     Frrf.  to  Pomuma,  foL  ed^  p.  34L 

Probably,  therefore,  it  was  strong 
beer,  as  the  subsequent  examples 
seem  to  imply;  and  six  shillings, 
though  now  very  low,  was  a  good 
price  when  most  of  those  passages 
were  written.  Now,  indeed,  it  must 
be  very  small. 

Look  if  he  lie  not  dmnk !  The  rery  look  of  hbn 
makes  one  hmg  for  c  atp  of  sis. 

MeUek  tt  MidM.,  O.  PI,  ▼*»-  SSO. 
How  this  threede-hare  philotopher  ahnig^  ^ffi, 
and  ihofflei  for  a  cupae  of  six. 

Catiu's  WktwKiet,  p  97. 
Gire  me  the  man  that  can  itart  up  a  jnatice  of  v>^ 
out  of  si*  skiUimgt  bstr.  B.  Jons.  Bart.  i%  1,  1. 

The  conunon  sailors  now  call  small 
beer  swipes,  but  that  can  hardly  be  a 
corruption  of  sixes. 
SIX  STRINGED  WHIP.  A  popular 
name  for  the  infamous  statute  of  the 
six  articles,  passed  in  1539,  called 
also  the  bloody  statute.  John  Hey- 
wood,  the  epigrammatist,  was  near 
suffering  under  this  law,  but,  says 
Harington, 

The  king  heing  graciooaly,  and  (as  I  thinks  tmlT 
perswaddl,  that  a  man  that  wrot  so  many  pi«iaaBt 
and  harmless  verses,  could  not  hare  any  huvfal 
conceit  i^inst  his  proceeding,  and  so  by  Uie  faortni 
motion  of  a  gentleman  of  his  chamber,  aavcd.  hm. 
from  the  jerke  of  the  six  stringd  wkip. 

Metam.  ofAjmx,  sign.  D  2. 

It  is  said  before,  that  his  peril  arose 
from  refusing  to  sign  the  six  articles. 
SIZE,  s.  A  small  portion  of  bread,  or 
other  food,  still  used  at  Cambridge ; 
whence  the  time  sizer,  which  ia  still 
in  use,  equivalent  to  servitor  at 
Oxford. 

To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  suses,    Lemr,  ii,  i. 

As  contraction  of  assize;  still  a  com- 
mon vulgarism : 

And  there's  the  satin  that  yonr  warship  Bent^ 
'Twill  serve  you  at  c  sixes  yet. 

B.  ^  Fl,  mt  w.  M9M^  iii.  1 
Admires  nothing 
But  a  long  charge  at  sites.  Ihid^  iv,  S. 

Johnson  quotes  Donne  for  it. 
To  SIZE.     To  feed  with  sizes,  or  small 
scraps. 

To  be  so  strict 
A  ni^rd  to  Toor  commons,  that  yon're  fain 
To  sisejaax  belly  out  with  shonlder  fees. 
With  kidnies,  rumps,  Sec.    B.  A-  Ft  Wit «/  set.  IT,  IL 
You  are  still  at  Cambridge  with  yonr  we  one. 

Orig.  cfDr^  iii,  ^71 

See  Cue. 

Mng.  So  ho,  maister  recorder,  yon  that  are  one  <tf  th? 
divels  fellow  commoners,  one  that  sisttk  ihe  dn:  s 
butteries,  sinnea  and  pc»}aries»  very  Inndily 
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thnt  are  ao  dnire  to  Lucifer,  that  he  never  puts  yoa 
out  of  oomnious  Tor  mm  paimeiit. 

RelHrnefrom  Pemauus^  1606. 
t  Fiddlers  set  it  on  my  head,  I  use  to  size  my  mnsicke, 
or  go  on  the  score  for  it,  lie  pay  it  at  the  quarters 
end.  *  /Mi. 

SKAIN,  SKEAN,  SKEIN,  or  SKAYNE 
(supposed  to  be  of  Erse  extraction, 
beiug  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Irish, 
or  HighlaDders).  A  crooked  sword 
or  scimitar.  Ran  die  Holme  describes 
it  more  particularly:  **A  skean,  or 
Irish  dagger,  is  broad  at  the  handle, 
and  goes  taper  all  along  to  the 
point."  Academy  of  Armoury, 
B.  Ill,  ch.  iii,  p.  9 1.  Attributed  also 
to  the  Saxons,  by  Drayton  : 

The  Saxons  of  her  sorts  the  very  nohlest  were. 
And  of  those  crooked  skains  ihty  us'd  in  war  to  bear. 
Which  in  their  thund'ring  tongue  the  Germans  kami' 

MAX  name, 
They  Saxons  first  were  called. 

Dravt.  Polvolb.,  iv,  p.  737. 
The  poor  howz'd  Irish  there. 
Whose  mantles  stood  for   mails,  whose  skins  for 

corslets  were. 
And  for  thehr  weapons  had  but  Irish  tkaiiu  and  dnrts. 

Ibid.^  xxii,  p.  IIOS. 
His  arme  is  strong, 
In  which  he  shakes  a  skeing  bright,  broad,  and  long. 

T.  Ueyto.  Brit.  aVoy,  iii,  60. 

In  another  place  he  describes  it  as 
crooked.     /6iJ.,  yi,  13. 

And  hidden  tkeitu  from  underneath  their  forged 

garments  drew. 
Wherewith   the  tjnrant   and  his  bawds  with  safe 

escape  they  slew. 

Warn.  Jib.  Engl,  B.  v,  p.  1S9. 
With  a  bande  of  xvj  hundred  Irishmen,  in  mayle, 
with  darts  and  ikaytut,  after  the  maner  of  their 
cnontrey.  Holiiuhedt  vol.  ii,  c  c  c  6,  coL  S. 

He  and  any  man  els,  that  is  disposed  to  misdiief  or 
Tiliany,  may,  under  his  mantle,  goe  privily  armed, 
without  suspicion  of  any ;  carry  his  head  peece,  his 
tkean,  or  pistol,  if  he  please. 

Spots.  Fieto  of  Ireland,  Todd's  ed.,  \iii,  p.  365. 

SKAINS-MATE,  s.  A  companion  of 
8ome  sort,  from  the  term  mate;  but 
the  skain  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted. Some  go  to  skain,  a  sword  ; 
others  to  skains  of  silk.  But  un- 
luckily, both  are  equally  objection- 
able ;  for  Merrutio  and  the  Nurse 
(in  Romeo  and  Juliet)  could  not  well 
be  mates,  either  in  sword-play,  or  in 
winding  skains  of  silk.  Others,  as 
the  Nurse  is  no  very  correct  speaker, 
suppose  her  to  mean  kins-mates;  but 
then,  no  such  word  as  kins-mate  has 
been  found.  Mr.  Malone,  Steevens, 
Rnd  Capell,  are  for  the  first  interpre- 
tation. Warner,  and  Mr.  Douce,  for 
the  second.  Mr.  Monck  Mason 
proposed  the  third.  See  T.  J.  In 
this  grand  difficulty,  as  it  is  danger 


ous  to  be  too  positive,  in  arguing 
upon  the  words  of  such  a  speaker  m 
the  good  old  Nurse,  we  must  leave 
the  readers  to  choose  for  themselves. 
In  her  anger  at  the  raillery  of  Mer- 
cutio,  she  says  of  him,  to  Peter, 

Scurry  knave  I  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills;  I  am 
none  of  his  skaint-maies.  Rom.  4r  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  old 
lady  means  "  roaring  or  swaggering 
companions." 
fSKALT.     Withered ;  dried  up. 

The  lioliy  and  furte  were  skalt. 

Norwich  Beeords,  1664. 

fSK ARE-FIRE.  Appears  to  be  used 
here  in  the  sense  of  a  general  confla- 
gration.     See  SCARE-FIKE. 

Used  foole-hardily  to  sallie  forth  and  fight  moat 
courageously,  but  came  home  fewer  tbAB-tl)£y  went, 
doing  no  more  good  than  one  handfull  of  water,  as 
men  say,  in  a  common  tkare-fire. 

HollantPt  JmmianM  Mareelliuus,  1609. 

SKATING.  An  exercise  undoubtedly 
introduced  among  us  from  Holland ; 
but  a  kind  of  rude  essay  towards  it 
was  made  among  ourselves  very  early, 
by  tying  bones  upon  the  feet.  This 
we  learn  from  Stowe,  which  he  also 
had  from  Stephanides,  or  Fitz 
Stephen : 

When  the  great  fenne  or  moore  (which  watereth  the 
walles  of  the  citie  on  the  north  side)  is  frozen,  many 
young  men  play  upon  the  yce:— some  strydiiig  as 
wide  as  they  may,  aoe  slide  sw  iftly.  some  tye  bones  to 
their  fsete,  and  under  their  keeles,  and  shoving  them- 
ielves  by  a  little  picked  staffe  doe  slide  as  swiftly  as 
a  birde  flyeth  in  the  air,  or  an  arrow  ont  of  a  crnscte- 
bow.  London,  p.  69,  ed.  1599. 

He  describes  also  contests  on  the  ice 
between  such  skaters. 
Carr*8  Remarks  on  Holland  (1695), 
quoted  by  Todd,  speak  of  the  adroit- 
ness of  the  Dutch  in  annoying  the 
French,  with  the  aid  of  their  scatzes, 
as  he  calls  them,  as  long  as  the  ice 
would  bear  them.  Now  this  word 
scatzes  is  exactly  from  the  Dutch 
schaatzen,  not  from  schaetze,  Teuto- 
nic, if  such  a  word  exists.  Their 
iiame,  in  German,  is  schlittschuhe, 
which  means,  I  presume,  cutting  shoe. 
This  is  what  Hoole,  in  Comenivts 
(ch.  137),  has  converted  into  scrick- 
shoes,  which  he  Latinises  by  diabatris. 
See  Strutt's  Sports,  p.  80.  Coles, 
whose  fourth  edition  was  published 
in  1699,  has,  "Dutch  skates,  calo- 
podia  f errata  [ad  glaciem  lubric^ 
calcandum]."      Strutt  acknowledges 
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that  he  cannot  trace  the  first  intro- 
duction of  this  exercise  into  England. 
SKAYLES.     Skettles,  or  nine-pins. 

Another  time,  being  but  a  UtUe  boye,  he  pUyed  at 
akayle*  in  the  middest  of  the  •treete,  md  the 

«hii(«  were  aet  right  in  the  highway. 

fSKEAD. 

Becaue  great  Hector  wm  thy  foe,  thou  ipareat 
To  epeake  of  him  (liis  praise  must  be  to  seeke). 
And  all  thy  skeadM  Achilles  fame  displny. 
Whom  Hector  hath  vn-horst  twice  in  one  day. 

Heywoo^i  Trma  BriUniea,  1609. 

SKEEN.     See  Skain. 
To  SKELDER.    To  cheat,  swindle,  and 
the  like. 

A  man  may  sMdtr  ye  now  and  then  of  half  a  dozen 
shilling  or  lo.  B.  Jotu.  Pottmtltr,  iii,  4. 

Waudnng  abroad  to  akelder  for  a  shilling 
Amongst  your  bowLng  allies. 

See  0.  PL,  n,  p.  106. 

He  shall  now  and  then  light  upon  tome  gnll  or  other 
whom  he  may  skrUer,  after  the  genteel  fashion,  of 
money.         lUektr's  Gnl't  Homi.,  ch.  ▼,  p.  129,  repr. 

SKELLB.  Gayton  has  the  expression 
of  skelle  painters ;  what  he  means  by 
it,  I  have  not  discovered. 

What  eaiinot  poete  and  Utile  painten  doe  f 

Fctlivous  NoUt,  p.  10. 

fSKELLUM.  A  scoundrel;  a  cant 
term  for  a  thief. 

He  lones  for  sweet  grapes,  but  going  to  steale  'em. 
He  findeth  soure  graspes  and  gripes  from  a  Dutch 
skelum.  Ctiryats  Cruditiei,  1611. 

He  ripped  up  Hugh  Peters  (cnlling  iam  the  execrable 
tkellum),  his  prenching  stirrt-d  up  the  maids  of  the 
city  to  bring  their  bodkins  and  thimbles.  Ptpy^  Diary. 
Among  'em  then,  quo  the  palMtine,  and  with  that 
starting  up  upon  his  legs,  ana  spying  a  Belgian  vessel 
Ijing  like  a  great  whale  in  the  sea,  without  masts  or 
ngging,  Give  way,  quo  the  palatine,  and  let  me  send 
that  tkelluM  to  perdition.  Pagmt  Prince^  1690. 

fSKEW-BALD.  Pie-bald;  still  used 
in  this  sense  in  Cheshire. 

You  sliall  find 
Og  the  gmt  commiffsary,  and  which  is  worse, 
Th'appantour  upon  his  skew-baFd  horse. 

Cka9€lamd'9  Poems,  1661. 

tSKIBB.    A  squib? 

And  to  make  waye  in  the  streetes,  there  are  certayne 
men  apparelled  lyke  devells,  and  wylde  men  with 
ekybbif  and  ceriayne  beadells. 

Smyike's  Descriptum  qflomdom,  1S76,  MS. 

tSKIBBERED. 

Pur.  What  slimie  bold  presumptioos  groome  is  he. 
Dares,  with  his  rude  audacious  hardy  chat. 
Thus  sever  me  from  skibbered  contemplation. 

Betume/rom  Pemasau*,  1606. 

It  SKILLS,  V.  impenonal.  It  signifies, 
or  makes  a  difference.  Johnson  says 
it  is  from  skilia,  Icelandic.  It  is  so 
very  common  in  old  writers,  that  it 
hardly  wants  exemplification.  Com- 
monly used  with  a  negative. 

Whatever  he  be  it  ikilU  not  much.     Tom,  Skr^  iii,  9. 

I  command  thee, 
Tliat  instantly,  on  any  terms,  how  poor 
So  e'er  it  skills  not^  thou  desire  his  pardon. 

B.  ir  PI.  Pair  Maid  oflnm,  i,  near  end. 


IttkiUsfiU,  whether  I  be  kind  to  any  nnn  finng. 

JSki«%*«  OnMsfcr,  O.  PL,  ix,  SA 

Johnson    quotes    it   from    ^poker, 

Herbert,  &c. 

A  modern  poet  has  reyived  it : 


//  skills  uoi,  boota  not,  step  by  step  to 

His  youth.  LordBymm's  Ifsm,  I,  Staasa  L 

Examples  of  it  as  an  active  verb  are 
found.     See  Todd. 

tHee  came  to  hia  owne  honae,  lived  long  with  great 
wealth,  and  as  much  worship  as  any  one  in  Scriraia, 
~   ^     aether  he  be  now  hring  I  kiww  not:  bat 


whether  he  be  or  not  it  skilUtk  not. 

JEf  %r*«  tupkum  mtd  Us  A^Ini. 

SKIMBLE-SCAMBLB,  a.  Rambling, 
unconnected;  from  icamble,  by  a 
common  mode  of  reduplication. 

And  such  a  deal  ot  skimhlescmmle  ituff 

As  puts  me  fnm  my  faith.  1  Hem.  IF,  Mi,  L 

Mr.  Steevens  found  it  in  Taylor  also: 

Here*e  a  iweet  deal  of  aci'siifa  atmmUenUtS. 

SKIMMINGTON;  to  RIDE  SKIM^ 
MINGTON,  or  to  RIDB  THE 
STANG.  Two  phrases,  the  former 
used  in  the  south,  the  latter  in  the 
north,  for  a  burlesque  ceremony, 
performed  by  our  merry  ancestors,  in 
ridicule  of  a  man  beaten  by  hia  wife. 
As  it  is  most  graphically  described 
in  a  book  so  common  as  Hudibraa 
(II,  ii,  585),  I  shall  not  expatiate 
upon  it ;  but  refer  the  reader  to  that 

?assage,  and  its  notes;  to  Brand's 
opular  Antiquities,  vol.  ii,  108»  4to ; 
and  to  the  two  words  Skvmmington 
and  Stanffy  in  Todd's  Johnson. 
Butler  calls  it  "an  antique  show." 
The  earliest  authority  that  has  been 
produced  for  it  is  this : 

1S63.  Shrore  Monday,  at  Charing  en»a»  waa  a  msa 
carried  of  four  men,  and  before  him  a  bagpipe  pfcsyiE  ». 
a  shawm,  and  a  drum  beating,  and  twenty  men  vnli 
links  burning  round  about  him.  The  cauae  was  ta 
next  neigkbtmf's  wife  beat  her  husband ;  it  being  so 
ordered  that  the  next  should  ride  abovt  to  cxp»c 
her.  Stryptfs  Siome,  B.  ii,  pl»3. 

This  odd  circumstance,  of  the  nejit 
neighbour  riding  for  the  unfortanate 
man,  is  confirmed  by  Misson'a  Tra- 
vels; and  by  the  following  passage, 
which  I  have  not  seen  quoted  ebe- 
where : 

A  punishment  invented  first  to  awe 
Masculine  wives,  transgressing  natnie'a  lav  ; 
Where  when  the  brawny  female  diaobers. 
And  beats  the  husband,  'till  tw  yeeot  he  pnja» 
No  concem'd  jury  damage  for  him  finda^ 
Mor  partial  justice  her  behaviour  binda^ 
But  the  just  street  does  the  next  komse  mvadc^ 
Mounting  the  neigkbour  comple  on  lean  jade; 
The  distidr  knocks,  iSt  giaina  from  kettle  1^, 
And  boys  and  girls  in  troops  ran  hooting  W. 

SUte  Poems  (1706)^  «oL  i,  p  M. 
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See  Dr.  King's  Works,  iii,  p.  256. 

f  When  I'm  in  pomp  on  liigh  procesaions  shown, 
Like  pageants  of  lord  mvf%  or  tkimmiHgt<m. 

Oldham'i  Satyrs,  1686. 

SKIN ;  AS  HONEST  AS  THE  SKIN, 

&c.     See  Honest. 
SKfNK,  «.     Drink,  liquor;    from  the 

Saxon. 

O'enrhdni  me  not  with  sweets,  let  me  not  drink. 
Till  my  breast  burst,  O  JoFe,  thy  nectix-skinke. 

Martlon's  SaphoH.,  r,  3. 

The  word  is  still  used  in  the  Scottish 
dialect.  See  Jamieson's  Dictionary. 
Dr.  Johnson  quotes  the  substantive 
from  Bacon.  See  Johnson. 
To  SKINK.  To  draw  liquor;  from 
9€ene^  drink,  Sax. 

Where  erery  Jovial  tinker  for  his  chink, 
Mav  cry,  mine  host,  to  crambe  g^ve  us  drink. 
Ana  do  not  sUnk,  hat  skink,  or  else  you  stink. 

B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  i,  8. 

•'  To  crambe  seems  to  mean  here,  to 
satiety*  in  abundance ;  from  "  occidit 
miseros  crambe  repetita  magistros." 

Such  wine  as  Gknymede  doth  tkink  to  Jore 
When  he  invites  the  gods  to  fenst  with  him. 

Shirtey,  Impost.,  A.  ▼,  p.  57. 

Sometimes  merely  to  pour  out : 

Then  sHtdt  out  the  flrst  glass  ever,  and  drink  with  all 
companies.  B.  Jotu.  Barth.  flair,  ii,  2. 

SKINKER,  s.  A  tapster,  or  dfawer; 
one  who  fetches  liquor  in  a  public- 
honse. 

Hang  no  all  the  poor  hop-drinkers. 
Cries  ola  Sym,  the  king  of  tkinkers. 

B.  Jons,  Verses  at  ike  JpoUo,  vii,  p.  S95. 
I  must  be  sHnker  then,  let  me  alone, 
Tliey  all  shall  want,  ere  Robin  shall  have  none. 

Grim  the  Collier,  O.  PL,  zi,  232. 
Awake,  thon  noblest  drunkard  Bacchus,— teach  nte, 
thou  sovereign  skinker.   Decker's  OuTs  Hornb.,  p.  26. 
-i-The  Phryginn  skinker,  with  his  lavish  ewer. 
Drowns  not  the  fields  with  shower  after  showr. 

Syhester^s  Du  Bartas. 

fSKIP-JACKS.  Youths  who  ride 
horaes  up  and  down  for  the  sight  of 
purchasers.  Dekker*s  Lanthome  and 
Candle-light,  1620. 

Of  Jack-an-Apes  I  list  not  to  endite. 

Nor  of  Jack  Daw  rav  Koo«es  quill  shall  write  j 


Of  Jncke  of  Newber^  1  wiU  not  repeate. 

Nor  Jacke  of  both  sides,  nor  of  Skip-Jaeke  neate. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

SKIPPET.     A  skiff,  or  small  boat. 

Upon  the  banek  they  sitting  did  espy 
A  daintie  damsell,  dressing  of  her  heare, 
33  whom  a  Utile  skippet  iloting  did  appeare. 

Spens.F.  Q.,  II,  xii,\4. 

lu  the  next  stanza  it  is  called  ''  her 
boat/* 
To  SKIRR.  To  run  swiftly,  in  various 
directions;  perhaps  from  scorrere, 
Italian,  or  diseurrere,  Latin.  Either 
of  these  deriyations  at  least  is  prefer- 
able to  the  Saxon  and  Greek  etymo- 


logies offered  by  Johnson.  We  now 
say  to  scour,  in  the  same  sense ;  to 
scour  the  country  round,  which  seems 
still  to  come  from  the  same  source. 

And  make  them  skir  away,  as  swift  as  stones, 
Enforced  from  the  old  Ajsayrian  slings.  Hen.  V,  vr,  7. 
Whilst  I  with  that  and  this,  well-mounted,  skirr'd 
A  hone  troop  through  and  through. 

B.  ^  PI.  Lote*s  Cure,  ii,  8. 

Where  the  old  folio  reads  scurr'd^ 
which  may  serve  to  show  how  skirr 
and  scour  have  been  interchanged. 

Or  skir  over  him  with  his  bat's  wings,  ere  he  can 
iteer  his  wry  neck  to  look  where  he  is. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Moon.,  rf,  p.  64. 

Shakespeare  employs  shirr  in  a 
similar  phrase,  in  which  it  seems 
rather  neuter  than  active : 

Send  out  more  horses,  slnrr  the  country  round. 

Maei.,  ▼,  8. 

That  is,  surely,  **  shirr  round  the 
country."  Johnson  marked  it  as 
active. 
SKIRRET,  SKERRET,  or  SKIRWORT. 
The  water-parsnip  ;  sium  sisarum  of 
Linnseus.  A  root  formerly  much 
used  in  salads,  and  other  dishes ;  and 
supposed  to  have  the  same  qualities 
which  were  then  attributed  to  pota- 
toes.    Evelyn  says  of  it. 

This  excellent  root  is  seldom  eaten  raw ;  but  being 
boiled,  stewed,  roasted  under  the  embers,  baked  in 
pies,  whole,  sliced,  or  in  pulp,  is  very  acccpiible  to 
all  palates.  Aeetaria,  p.  65. 

The  skirret  which  some  say  in  aallads  stirs  the  blood. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xx. 
Boasted  potatoes  or  boiled  skerrets  are  your  only 
lofty  food.  Dumb  Kn.,  O.  PL,  vr,  427. 

Of  the  potato,  Gerard  says,  in  his 
Herbal,  that  it  was  "  by  some  called 
skyrrits  of  Peru:*  P.  780. 
Skirwort  is  the  name  given  to  it  by 
Lyte,  Gerard,  Camden,  and  all  the 
early  English  botanists.  The  plant 
is  originally  Chinese,  and  I  suspect 
that  the  name  has  only  become  un- 
common from  the  root  itself  being 
less  used. 
fSKIRTS.  To  sit  upon  one's  skirts, 
to  meditate  reyenge  against,  to  per- 
secute. 

The  Swed  answer'd,  that  he  had  not  broke  the  least 
title  of  the  articles  agreed  on,  and  touching  the  said 
archbishop,  he  had  not  stood  neutrall  as  was  promised, 
therfore  he  had  justly  set  on  kis  skirts. 

EoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

fSKIRT-TOIST. 

Serv.  Since  my  lord  entertain'd  his  last  new  servant 
I  cnu  have  no  admittance .  hee's  a  favorit 
At  the  ftrst  dash ;  I  feare  there  is  small  good 
Intended,  that  Emilia  did  prefer  him. 
I  do  not  like  that  skirtfoisl.    Leave  your  bonncing  I 
Arthur  inison's  InconstoHl  Lady* 
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SKOM.  I  BuppoBe  for  aeum  of  the 
earth,  a  term  of  the  lowest  contempt; 
or  from  eeomma,  Latin. 

If  England  will  in  ooght  prertnt  her  own  mishap, 
Acainst  these  $kowu  (no  terme  too  groaie)  let  Eng- 
land ihttt  Uie  gap. 

Wtnur**  dlk.  Btigl,  B.  iz.  p.  S89. 

The    ekanu   here    meant    were    the 

Puritans. 
SKONCE.    See  Sconce. 
SKULL.     See  Scull. 

A  knarith  skull  of  boyei  and  grrles  did  pelt  at  him 
with  lionet.  Ifmmer^  Jlh.,  i,  n.  88. 

SLAB.  A  contraction  of  slabby; 
having  an  adhesive  and  glutinous 
moisture,  like  wet  clay. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  ttrnk.  iTatfi.,  iv,  1. 

tSLABBER.  Seems  here  to  have  differ- 
ent meanings,  and  none  of  them  quite 
the  same  as  that  giren  to  it  now. 

Now  oyster  season's  past  away  And  gone. 
And  initi  pUc<:  the  mnck'tel  is  ooroe  on  ^ 
I  like  the  cnanze ;  one  mark'rel  in  its  pnme, 
la  worth  two  altMering  oysters  any  time. 

Poor  JloWa,  1787. 
Till  neere  unto  the  haren  where  Saudwitch  stands, 
We  were  enclosed  a'ith  most  dan):croas  sands. 
There  were  we  sowsd  and  slaMerU.  wash'd  and  daah'd. 
And  grareU'd.  that  it  made  us  hairc  abasii'd. 

Taylor's  Worket,  1630. 
Consider  this,  that  here  is  writ,  or  said. 
And  pay  her  (uot  as  was  the  sculler  paid), 
Call  not  your  laundresse  slut  or  tlabVring  qneane. 
It  is  her  slabb'rimff  thwl  doth  keepe  thee  deane.  Ibid. 
Then,  how  now,  wife ;  why,  «  hat's  the  matter  F 
My  dear,  'tis  nothing  but  a  vapour. 
You're  drunk,  you  sow  ^  vou  rrel  nnd  «2sM«r. 
You  lie,  you  hog,  I'm  sick,  but  sober. 

Hudibru  R<dttiwu»,  YKfJ. 

SLADE.  A  valley ;  from  the  Saxon  slced, 

Down  through  the  deeper  sUidea. 

Dravt.  Polyolh.,  xiv,  p.  038. 
And  satyrs,  that  in  ^Joitt  and  gloomy  dinibles  dwell. 

Hid,,  ii.  p.  690. 

Drayton  uses  it  often,  but  I  have  uot 
remarked  it  in  others. 

tXhns  as  the  mrdowes,  forests,  and  the  feclds, 
lu  sumptuous  tires  had  deckt  their  davnty  slades. 

Dolarny*t  Primerost,  1006. 

j^SLAM.    An  old  game  at  cards. 

Ruffe,  ilam^  trump,  noddy,  whisk,  hole,  sant,  new-cut. 
Unto  the  keeping  of  foure  knares  he'l  put. 

Taylor'a  Worket,  1630. 
At  post  and  pair,  or  tlam,  Tom  Tuck  would  play 
This  Christmass,  but  his  w-ant  therewith  says  nay. 

Wltti  BecreatioHS,  1654. 

SLAMPAMBES.  I  know  not  what; 
probably  a  mere  jocular  term.  [To 
cut  of  the  slampambee,  or  give  the 
ilampambeey  to  circumvent.] 

I  wyll  cut  him  of  the  sUmpambet,  1  hold  him  a  crowne. 
Wherever  I  meete  him,  in  dmntrie  or  towne. 

Ngw  Ciutome,  O.  PI.,  i,  830. 
fThe  townesmen  beiiie  pinched  at  the  heart  that  one 
rascall  in  such  scorneniil  wise  should  give  them  the 
MlamfowUt  not  so  much  weieng  the  slendernesse  of 
the  loase  as  the  shamefhlnrsse  of  the  foile. 

SUtnikHni**  Ireland. 

fSLAT,  part.     Split. 

And  witnall  inch  nuune  blowes  were  dealt  to  and  fro 


with  aict,  that  both  head-peeeet  and 
were  $1^  and  dashed  a  peccea. 

HolUnd'i  Jwuiiamui  Mmreeauaa,  1609. 

SLATTERPOUCH.  A  boyish  game  of 
active  exercise,  but  not  o^erwise 
described. 

When  they  were  boyes  at  trap,  or  tUtUrmomek^ 
They'd  sweat  GagUm,  FuL  Nola,  p.  <%. 

SLEAVE-SILK,andsometime8SLBAYE 
alone.  The  soft  flos-silk  used  for 
wearing. 

Stoep  that  knits  up  the  tuTell'd  titmt  of  eare. 

MsH..  IK  2. 

Drayton  particularly  speaks  of  it  as 
matted : 

The  bank  with  daiFadillies  dight, 
With  graaa,  like  $lea9e,  was  matted. 

Thou  idle,  immaterial  skein  m  riehe-sUi, 

3V».  ^  Cnaa^  r.  I. 
Whieh  bears  a  grass  ai  soft,  as  is  the  dainty  sUmre^ 
And  thnun'd  ao  thick  and  deep. 

Drmjit.  PoL,  zziii.  p.  U14. 
Or  curious  traitors,  tUave-Mlk  mea, 
Bewitch  poor  fishes'  wandrini;  ryea. 

Domm^$  SoMMfts,  Tike  Bail,  p.  47. 

Hence  the  very  reasonable  conjectare 
of  Mr.  Seward,  of  **sleave  judg- 
ments/' for  jave,  which  is  uniutelli- 
gible.  B.  ^  FL  Two  Noble  Kitum,, 
iii,  5.     See  Sleided. 

f  She  washt  the  wound  with  a  freah  teaxe. 

Which  my  Lncasta  dropped. 
And  in  the  gUaw-nlkr  of  her  haire, 

'Twaa  hard  bound  up  and  wrapped. 

Lotdmc^s  LmematA,  16<9. 

fSLEAZY.     Flimsy. 

I  cannot  well  away  with  such  rieatf  atoff,  with  R.-b 
cobweb  compositions,  where  there  u  no  strengtb  ■' 
matter.  HoweWs  Fkmilimr  LetUn,  16^ '. 

SLED.  Used  for  sledge,  whether  iu 
the  sense  of  a  hammer,  or  for  a  car- 
riage without  wheels. 

For  exercise,  got  early  from  their  beds 
Pitch  ban  of  silver,  and  cast  golden  tledt, 

Browne,  Brit.  Pm$t^  II.  iii.  p.  89. 
Upon  an  ivory  sUd 
Thon  shalt  be  orawn,  among  the  tmen  pol< 

Volrha— 
Who  Hedt  doth  suffer  on  hia  wntety  lea. 

FleUker,  Pise.  Ed.,  ii,  11 

The  words  hare  been  confounded  ia 
both  senses.  According  to  the  ety- 
mologies given  by  Johnson  and  Tod  J, 
sledge  is  right  in  the  sense  of  a  ham* 
mer,  being  from  eleffe^  Saxon ;  and 
sled,  for  a  carriage  with  low  wheels 
or  without  any,  as  that  comes  from 
sledde,  Dutch,  or  slad,  Danisli. 
Sledge  is  now  used  in  both  signifi- 
cations. 
SLEDDED.   Borne  on  a  sled  or  sledge. 

When,  in  an  angry  parte. 
He  smote  the  tleddtd  Polaek  on  the  ic«.  Eamitt,  i,  1. 

fSLEEK.     A  trick  at  cards. 
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lie  knows  ye  all  the  cards  as  well  as  he  that  made 
'em :  and  then  for  the  sleek,  the  nip,  the  double,  and 
all  that,  he  is  the  devil  of  anmster. 

Wom^H  tum*d  BuUy,  1675. 

tSLEEK-STONE.     A  smoothing  stone. 

She  that  hath  no  glaase  to  dresse  her  head,  will  use  a 
bowle  of  water :  she  -that  wantetli  a  sUeke-stone  to 
•mooth  her  linnen,  will  take  a  pibble. 

Lyly's  Eupkues  and  his  England. 
But  prick  the  leather  with  a  bodkin,  and  smooth  it 
often  witli  a  hand-iron,  or  a  sliek-stone,  and  when 
smooth  use  it.  LuptoH*s  Thousand  Notable  Thing*. 
Mow  what  a  wardrobe  could  I  put  to  view. 
The  cloak-bag  breeches,  and  the  sleek-stone  shooe. 

Satyr  against  Hypocrites^  1689. 
So  lay  them  smooth,  and  go  over  them  with  a  very 
even  iron,  and  then  a  sleek-stone,  or  sleeking-iron,  to 
set  a  gloss  upon  them. 

Accomplished  Female  Instructor^  1719. 

fro  SLEERE.     To  give  a  leering  look. 

To  make  thee  dreame  (if  thou  canst  heare,  aslecpe) 
»  That  fortune  fawnes  on  wise-men,  sleeres  on  fooles. 
Shee  sleeres  in  scorne,  sith  fooles  no  footing  keepe 
On  ground  of  grace;  but  are  like  cucking-stooles. 
Now  up  aloft,  then  straight  orewhelm'd  belowe. 

Dojoies,  Scourge  ofFoUg,  1611. 

The  SLEEVE.  Literally  rendered  from 
la  manche,  meaning  the  narrow  chan- 
nel between  Britain  and  France,  or 
other  similar  places. 

To  Devonshire,  where  the  land  her  bosom  doth  en- 

birge. 
And  with  the  inland  air  her  beauties  doth  relieve, 
Along  the  Celtic  sea,  calt'd  oftentimes  the  sleeve. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  rxiii,  p.  1107. 
And  if  Antenor  with  his  ship  did  thred 
Th'  Illyrian  sleeve,  and  reach'd  Timavns'  wall. 

Fansh.  Lusiad,  ii,  46. 

The    sleeve    between    England    and 
France,  oceanus  Britannicus,    Coles, 
A  lady's  sleeve  was  frequently  worn 
as  a  favour,  or  her  glove,  garter,  or 
riband  of  any  kind : 

Knights  in  auncient  times  used  to  weare  their  mis- 
tresses or  loves  sleive  upon  their  armes,  as  appcareth 
by  that  which  is  written  of  sir  Launcelot,  that  he 
wore  the  sleive  of  the  faire  maide  of  Asteloth  in  a 
toumey,  whereat  queene  Guenever  was  much  dis- 
pleased. Spenser's  Ireland,  p.  380,  Todd. 

Some  such  token  of  a  lady's  favour 
was  thought  quite  necessary  to  a 
gallant  knight: 

Ne  any  there  doth  brave  or  vah'ant  seeme, 
Unlesse  that  some  gay  mistresse  badge  he  weare. 

Spens.  Colin  Clout,  1.  779. 

See  Scarf. 

Ah,  noble  prince,  how  oft  have  I  beheld 
Thee,  mounted  on  th^  fierce  and  trampling  stede, 
Shining  in  armour  bright  before  the  tilt. 
And  with  thy  mistress'  sieve  tied  on  thy  helme. 

Ferrex  and  Porr.,  act  iv,  0.  PI.,  i,  149. 
One  ware  on  his  head-piece  his  ladies  sieve,  and 
another  bare  on  hys helme  the  glove  or  his  dearlynge. 

BaWs  Chron.,  16o0. 

Troilus,  on  the  contrary,  gives  his 
aleeve  for  Cressida  to  wear,  and 
receives  her  glove : 

Tr.  And  I'll  grow  friend  with  danger.    Wear  this 

sleeve. 
Cr.  And  you  this  riove.  Tro.  /•  Cress.,  iv,  4. 

A  lady's  sleeve  high-spirited  Hastings  wore. 

Drayt.  Baron^  Wan* 


The  custom  was   very  common   in 
times  of  chivalry. 
SLEEVE-HAND.      The  cuff  attached 
to  a  sleeve. 

You  would  think  a  smock  were  a  she-angel,  he  so 
chants  to  the  sleeve-hand,  and  the  work  about  the 
square  on't.  fTinter's  Tale,  iv,  8. 

A  sur-coat  of  crimson  velvet— the  coUer,  skirts,  and 
sleeve-hands  garnished  with  ribbons  of  gold, 

Leland's  Collectanea,  iv,  386. 

Also  for  the  wristband  of  a  shirt : 

Poignel  de  la  ekemite,  the  Oeeve-hand  of  a  shirt. 

SLEEVELESS,  a.  Futile,  um& 
Johnson  quotes  it  from  the  prose  of 
Hall,  and  it  occurs  also  in  his  verse : 

Worse  than  the  logogryphes  of  hiter  times, 
Or  bttndreth  riddles  shak'd  to  sleevelesse  rhymet. 
_  .       ,    -  .  Satires, iy,l. 

It  remained  longest  in  use  in  the 
phrase  sleeveless  errand,  meaning  a 
fruitless,  unprofitable  message :  which 
is  hardly  yet  disused.  How  it  ob- 
tained this  sense,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  say ;  but  it  was  fixed  in  very 
early  times,  since  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  refers 
to  Chaucer's  Testament  of  Love  for 
it.  All  the  conjectures  respecting  its 
derivation  seem  equally  unsatis- 
factory, even  that  of  Home  Tooke. 
They  may  all  be  seen  in  Todd's 
Johnson.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
sleeveless  had  the  sense  of  useless, 
before  it  was  applied  to  an  errand. 
Thus  Hall  has  "a  sleeveless  tale;" 
and  even  Milton,  <<a  sleeveless  rea- 
son." 

That  same  Trojan  ass— might  send  that  Greeklsh 
whore  masterly  villain— of  a  sleeveless  errand. 

,v   ,        .  .     ^^- 4- Cress.,  r, '4. 

I  had  one  [a  coat]  like  your's, 
Till  it  did  piny  me  such  a  sleeveless  errand. 
As  1  had  nothmg  where  to  put  mine  arms  in. 
And  then  I  threw  it  oflF.     B.  Jons.  Tale  of  Tub,  iv,  4. 
To  be  dispatch'd  upon  a  sleeveless  errand, 
To  leave  my  friend  engag'd,  mine  honour  tainted. 

B.i-FL  Little  Fr.  Latoy.,  act  ii. 

It  is  punned  on  also  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn, 
act  iv,  p.  401,  Seward. 
SLEIDED.      The  same   as  sleave,   or 
sleaved,  raw,  untwisted  silk. 

When  she  weaved  the  sleded  silk 
With  fingers  long,  small,  white  as  milk. 

Pericles,  act  iv,  Introd. 
Found  yet  more  letters,— 
With  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 
Enswath'd,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secrecy. 

Shakesp.  Lover's  Complaint, 

This  alludes  to  the  practice  of  twist- 
ing raw  silk  round  letters,  and  then 
sealing  upon  it,  as  may  still  be  seen 
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ID  all  old  coUectioDB  of  original  cor- 
respondence. 
SLKNT,  «.     Seemingly  a  witticism  or 
sarcasm. 

And  wlien  Cleopntn  fovnd  AnUmiot'  jeMU  nod  alents 
to  be  bnt  poue.        North,  PImt.  Lun  (1B79).  96S  B. 

This  is  continued  in  the  edition  of 
1603,  p.  923.  Of  the  etymology,  I 
can  form  no  conjecture.  The  nearest 
word  I  have  foand  is  «/«iiJE;,  in  Scotch, 
which  Dr.  Jamieson  interprets  low 
craft. 
To  SLENT.  To  jest,  or  be  sarcastic ; 
fVom  the  noun. 

On«  Protnn,  a  pkmaaiit  conceited  naa,  md  tbiit 
could  »Uml  Aiiely.  Inortk,  PUU.  Lims,  744  B. 

Ill  the  later  edition  it  h  jeast.  Of 
these  two  words  I  iiave  seen  no  other 
instance;  nor  have  I  found  them  in 
any  glossary,  as  provincial  or  other- 
wise. 
fSLICK.     Smooth,  sleek. 

Their  ritter  Sjlvia  deare  that  deere  kept  trim. 

And  OB  hi*  horns  with  flovrts  adoraea  him ; 

And  oomb'd  his  locks,  and  kept  him  elean  and  Hiet. 

Reftrenee  lost. 
Bat  iilk  is  more  smooth  and  tlik,  and  so  is  the  Italian 
ioung  compar'd  to  the  Kngl  ah. 

HowrfPi  I^miHar  l€iten,l9S0. 

To  sUckf  to  smooth,  to  stroke  with 
the  hand. 

The  richest  most  t'encrease  their  wealth  do  tnn. 
The  finest  dames  doe  sUkr  their  faces  bmre. 

Mironrfor  MmgUtrfU**,  1S87. 
The  horse-keepers  about  them  bosie  stand, 
Slicking  their  breasts,  clapping   them  with  their 

hand. 
To  cheers  them  up,  and  combe  thetr  mains  rough 

hairs.  Fifyi/.  fly  Viean,  16S3. 

fSLICK-FREE.  Apparently,  imper- 
vious to  a  sword  or  any  slick  weapon. 
The  term  occurs  in  Holly  hand. 

SLIGHT,  9,    Artifice,  contrivance. 


And  that,  distill'd  by  magic  sligktt, 
" ■  ■         iht 


JToci.,  iii,  6. 


Shall  raise  such  artificial  iprights. 

Devices,  ornaments : 

In  yrwy  sheath,  yoarrd  with  eurions  ^kif. 

Spns.  F,  Q.,  I,  ▼{{.  80. 

'SLIGHT.     A  contracted  form  of  "  by 
this  light,"  a  familiar  asseveration. 

'Sl^htl  I  cosJd  so  beat  the  rof(iie.  TSoelflh  N.,  ii,  6. 
'Slight!  will  yon  make  an  ass  of  me  f         Ibid.,  iii,  S. 

tSLIGHTFUL.     FuU  of  slighU;  cun- 
ning. 

Wild  beasts  forsook  their  dens  or  woody  hills, 
And  ilightfiU  otters  left  the  pnrKng  riliR. 

Bromu'i  Brittuuna't  Patlorab. 

tro^SLINCH.     To  slink. 

With  that  the  wounded  prince  departed  quite, 
From  sight  he  ttinchttt  I  sawe  his  shade  no  more. 

Mirourfor  Magistratet,  1687. 

tSLINK-SKIN. 

Take  the  finest  vellum  or  dink'Slin  without  knots  or 
iawB,  seeth  it  with  fine  pouder  of  pummica  stone  well 
■iAed,  ac  lM§Um*9  ThmmnA  Kotthk  Tkuigt. 


SLIP,  «.  t .  A  kind  of  noose,  in  which 
greyhounds  were  held,  before  they 
were  suffered  to  start  for  their  game. 

I  ase  yov  stead  Mke  greyhooads  ia  the  sfasv 
Struining  upoa  the  fltert.  Am.  W,  m,  I. 

Even  as  a  grewnd  which  hunters  bold  in  tBp, 
Doth  striTs  to  break  the  atniyc  or  alide  the  eaOcr. 

Bmr.  OH.  Pmr^  xnix,  la 
The  grejhouBd  is  ^gieev'd,  althwigh  kc  see  ^ 

If  stflTin  $lmpt  he  nnrnt  b«  steyds,  wkea  kc  would 
chase  the  same. 

Guicpigtu,  Jm  dkttmt  Ladi^9  CWUa/. 
Keep  then  also  in  the  tlip  while  ther  are  abroad, 
until  they  can  aee  their  oouae,  and  luoaan  not  a 
joonr  dog,  uutil  the  gasu  have  beeu  oa  foot  for 
a  good  season.  Otmil.  Rtenmi.^  p.  8S,  Sro. 

2.  A  peculiar  sort  of  counterfeit 
money ;  named,  probably,  firom  being 
smooth  and  slippery : 

Rom.  Wliat  oonnterfeit  did  I  give  ^f  JTsr.  Tht 
«^,  sir,  the  stfe:  eeu  you  not  eoueeivef 

So  Ben  Jon  son : 

IhsdUkefhaTebeeu 
Abused  in  the  business,  had  the  «lv  slnzT*d  oa  ■«, 
A  counterfeit  lt»ffm.  LaJtg^  m,  A 

First  weigh  a  IHend,  then  touch  and  tx^  him  tfoo. 
For  there  are  many  sCmw  and  ooanterfots. 

Certain  si^  wUdi  are  eouutcrfeii  piecea  of  moaey. 
being  braase,  and  covered  over  with  silver,  which  t^ 
eommon  people  call  siUp#. 

JM.  Qrotm,  Thegfmjnning  oarf,  ^^  BbL 
Mise.^  viii,  p.  S8S. 
An*t  please  your  m^esty,  we  have  oroagiht  you  here 
a  flip,  a  pieee  of  fUse  eoin.  Dmmh  Kn^  O.  A,  iv,  4M. 

To  SLIP,  or  LBT  SLIP.  A  coursiDg 
term,  expressing  the  loosing  of  s 
greyhound  from  the  slip. 

Before  the  game's  afoot,  thou  stall  kfst  slip. 

1  Hm.ir,Ut 
So  hare  I  seen,  on  Isunbom's  pleasnnt  dowaea. 
When  velpiDg  beagles,  or  some  deeper  hounds^ 
Have  start  anare,  how  milk-white  Minks  and  Lan, 

glray  bitches  both,  the  best  that  ever  run.) 
eld  in  one  leash,  have  leap'd,  and  stniu'^  snd 
whin'd 
To  be  restrain'd,  till,  to  their  master's  minder 
They  might  be  9lip*d  to  purpose. 

^&.  J>N  £.,  Sd  Day,  3d  Week,  part  IT. 

We  find  it  also  applied  to  a  hawk : 

When  thev  now  ripe  for  marriage 

B.  4-  A  '^««<  PfMs'dL  ii.  9. 

SLIPPER,  a.     The  same  as  slippery, 

which  has  completely  supplanted  it ; 
but  this  was  the  originsl  word^  from 
ilipere,  or  slipor,  Saxon. 

And  «{«nMr  hope 
Of  mortal  meu  that  swinek  and  swsate  fir  iMMfct. 

Soetu.  Skep.  KmL,  N<m.,L  laS. 
Tou  worldW  wighte  that  have  your  fandea  fixt 
On  tlipptr  Joy  of  certain  pleasure  here. 

Parad.  ofDaimiy  Dtr.,  E 1 
Because  it  is  more  currant  and  slipper  upon  the 
tongue,  and  withal  tunable  and  melodious. 

PuUtnJk.,  1.  i,  ch.  4 

This  example  sufficiently  proves  that 
Johnson  was  mistaken,  in  supposing 
that  it  was  never  used  bat  fbr  poetical 
convenience. 


They  must  be  gtipt 
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SLTPPERNESS,  «.  Slipperiness;  from 
the  preceding.  A  further  proofs  if 
any  were  wanting,  that  slipper  was 
an  original  term. 

Let  this  example  teach  menae,  not  to  tniste  on  the 
ilfffenuut  of  foitDne.  IkMfiMr'f  Jdag.^  C 1. 

tSLIPPERTNESS.  The  same  as  the 
preceding. 

The  speckled  make  doth  paste  for  tlipptrtneue. 

WithaW  Lieihmane,  ed.  1608,  p.  US. 

tSLIPPER  .  TONGUED.  Smooth- 
tongued. 

I  had  this  day  eanoait  the  thirteenth  cup. 
And  was  both  iUfper-Umf^i,  and  idle-brain'd. 

BanngUm*t  J^igrtmi. 

SLIPPERS.  There  waa  a  niceness 
observed  yery  early  in  making  slip- 
pers, which  might  not  have  been 
suspected,  but  for  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

Standing  on  sUfpen,  which  his  nimble  haste 

Had  falsely  throat  upon  contrary  feet.  K,  John,  vf,  %. 

They  were  shaped  to  each  foot,  so 
that  they  could  not  conveniently  be 
interchanged.  It  is  odd  enough  that 
this  exactness  had  once  been  so  long 
disused  as  to  puzzle  Dr.  Johnson. 
Other  commentators  have  abundantly 
illustrated  the  fact;  and  now  shoes 
are  very  commonly  so  made. 

He  that  receiveth  a  mischance  will  consider  whether 
he  put  not  on  his  shirt  the  wrong  side  outwards,  or 
his  left  shoe  on  his  right  foot. 

SeotVt  Deter,  of  Witckcr. 

The  word  is  pure  Saxon. 

SLIYER,  V.  and  <.  I  cannot  think 
that  these  words  require  explaining, 
or  exemplifying.  Mr.  Todd  has 
shown  that  they  are  good  old  English, 
and  they  are  certainly  not  altogether 
obsolete.  The  substantive  occurs  in 
Hamlet,  iv,  7 ;  the  verb  in  Lear,  iv, 
2,  and  in  IVfacbeth. 

SLOBBERY,  a.  Sloppy,  wet ;  slobber 
is  a  corruption  of  slaver. 

Bat  I  will  sell  my  dakedom 
To  hfny  a  aMkery  and  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion.       Em.  F.  iii,  5. 

SLONE,  «.  I  fancy,  as  the  plural  of 
sloct  for  sloes. 

Whereon  I  feed,  and  on  the  meafrer  tUmt. 

BrU.  Past.,  u,  p.  17. 

SLOPS.  Lower  garments,  breeches, 
trowsers,  &c.  It  is  now  familiarly 
used,  especially  by  seafaring  men,  to 
signify  clothes  of  all  kinds. 

As  a  German,  firom  the  waist  downwards,  all  slop*. 

Much  Ado  ah.  JV.,  lii,  8. 
Now  to  onr  rendezvous ;  three  pounds  in  eold 
These  slops  contain.  Ram  JOey,  O.  Fl.,  t,  48S. 

Sometimes  called  a  pair  oftlops: 


In  a  pair  of  pain'd  [paned]  tiops. 

B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Rev.^  iv,  S. 

Also  in  the  singular : 

Boh  jour,  there's  a  trench  salutation  to  your  French 
slop.  Rom.  /•  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

A  slender  slop  close  couched  to  your  docke. 

OascoignSy  sign.  N  8. 

Slop  is  admirably  conjectured  for 
sAop,  in  Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  3,  by 
Theobald:  "Disfigure  not  his 
9lopr 
SLOT,  «.  A  hunting  term,  for  the 
footing  of  a  deer,  as  followed  by  the 
scent. 

When  the  hounds  touch  the  scent,  and  draw  on  tin 
they  rouse  or  put  up  the  chase«  we  say,  they  dram  on 
tke  slot.  Qsntl.  Reersat. 

Milton  nsed  it  in  this  sense.   Drayton 
rather  makes  it  the  visible  track : 

The  huntsman  by  his  slot  or  breaking  earth  perceivet. 

PofyoU.,  xiii,  p.  916. 

In  a  note  he  says,  "  the  track  of  the 
foot." 

A  hart  of  ten, 
I  trow  he  be,  madam,  or  blame  vour  men: 
For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  nis  port. 
His  fntyings,  fewmets,  he  doth  promise  sport 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Shep.,  i,  9. 

fSLOTH,  adj.     Slow. 

God  is  a  good  God,  a  mercyfall  God  ....  and  verr 
sloth  to  revenge.  Latimer's  Sermons,  PreL 

fSLOVENOUS.     Knavish;  rascally. 

How  Poor  Bobin  served  one  of  his  companions  t 
slovenous  trick.       The  Merry  BxploHs  of  Poor  Robm, 

the  Saddler  of  Walden,  n.  d. 

fSLOUTH.    fSloth  or  sluggishness. 

Whose  tender  touch,  will  make  the  Uood 

Wild  in  the  seed,  and  the  good. 

Whose  kissesTastned  to  the  mouth 

Of  threescore  yearea  and  longer  slouth, 

Benew  the  age.  Clarew*s  Poems,  IMS. 

To  SLOW.  To  make  slow,  to  slacken 
in  pace.  To /oreslow  was  more  com- 
mon in  the  same  sense. 

p.  Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste  f 
F.  1  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slote'd. 

Rom.  ^  Jul.,  iv,  1. 
Will  you  overflow 
mie  fields,  thereby  my  march  to  slow. 

Gorges  Lucan,  cited  by  Steeveni. 

SLOT,  s.  Perhaps  a  contraction  of 
disloyal;  a  disloyal  person.  [More 
probably  a  slut.] 

How  tedious  were  a  shroe,  a  sloy,  a  wanton,  or  a 
foole.  Warner's  Alb.  Engl.,  zi,  67,  p.  286. 

f  A  fourth  in  marriage  doth  hym  joyn. 
With  one  that  is  most  monstrous  fine ; 
Exceeding  brave  from  head  to  foot, 
But  married  prores  a  sloy  or  slut. 

Poor  Robin,m%. 

To  SLUBBER.  To  do  anything  in  a 
slovenly  manner.  Johnson  says, 
perhaps  from  lubber;  rather,  pro- 
bably, from  elaver,  as  in  its  other 
senses,  like  slabber,  and  slobber. 

SluHsr  iMi  business  for  my  sake.    Merch.  Fen.,  ii,  8. 
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To  obscure  or  darken,  as  by  smearing 
over: 

You  niiut  be  content,  therefore,  to  iliMtr  the  gloes 
6(  yoar  new  fortunee,  with  this  more  stubborn  and 
boisterous  expedition.  Othello,  i,  3. 

The  evening  too  begins  to  sMhtr  day. 

lit  PmtI  Jenmymo,  O.  PL.  iii,  89. 
With  my  rain  breath,  I  will  not  seek  to  iluiker 
Her  angel- like  perfectioni.  Merry  D«9.,  0.  PL,  v,MS. 

SLUBBBRDEGULLION.  A  burlesque 
word,  whimsically  compounded  of 
slubber  and  ffulL  It  is  used  by 
Butler  in  Hudibras,  where  TruUa 
styles  that  hero, 

»»Mi  Slubberdeymllum.  ^        I.  iU,  8M. 

Taylor,  the  water-poet,  is  cited  in  the 
notes  as  hanng  used  it.  It  is  also 
in  a  mock  oration,  addressed  to  Tom 
Coriat,  beginning  thus : 

Contaminona,  pestireroua,  preposterous,  stygmaticNll, 
Slavonians,  sl9ibberdefulli<m».  iMtgk  and  be  rat^  p.  78. 

It  occurs,   too,   in    Beaumont    and 
Fletcher's  Custom  of  the  Country. 
fTo  SLUG.    To  play  the  sluggard. 

One  spends  his  day  in  plota,  his  night  in  piny ; 
Another  sleeps  aud  elu^s  both  night  and  day. 

i^uarUi'  BtMewu. 

f  SLUG,  adj.     Sluggish ;  slow. 

Car.  Will  none  deliver  me  ? 

Lu.  They  are  somewhat  $lng.  8k%iUjf*»  Brother*,  166S. 

To  SLUR,  V,  To  slip,  or  slide;  also  a 
term  among  the  old  gamblers  for 
slipping  a  die  out  of  the  box  so  as 
not  to  let  it  turn.  It  was  among  the 
ways  which  "the  rook  had  to  cheat.** 

Thirdly,  bv  elvrring,  that  is,  by  taking  nn  your  dice 
as  you  wiU  have  them  advantageously  lie  in  your 
hand,  placing  the  one  atop  the  other,  not  caring  if 
the  uppermost  run  a  millstone  (as  they  use  to  say),  if 
the  undermost  run  without  turning. — It  is  usual  for 
some  to  Wuradye  two  yards  or  more  without  turning. 

Compleat  Gamester,  p.  11  (1680). 

SLUR.BOWE,  s.  A  species  of  bow, 
mentioned  repeatedly  in  a  MS. 
account  of  arms  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  inserted  in  the  Archseologia, 
vol.  ziii,  p.  397.  It  comes  always 
between  common  bows  and  cross 
bows,  and  seems  to  have  been  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  latter, 
having  a  part  belonging  to  it  called  a 
bender,  Slurbowe  arrotoes  are  also 
repeatedly  mentioned.  The  bender 
probably  resembled  what  was  called 
the  tiller  in  the  cross-bow  ;  and  in  a 
subsequent  extract  we  find  enume- 
rated, **  benders,  to  bend  small  cros- 
bowes.**  These  might  be  the  slur* 
bows.  The  slur-bowe  arrows  are 
often  said  to  be  with  fireworks. 


tSLURGING.    Lazy. 

Of  them  was  elurgjpig  slotho 
And  gluttonie  avoided  bothe. 

KendaWt  FUmere  ^ 
Nor  any  eXmrging  waste  in  dzowsie  bed'vhc  dav. 

A  Herrimgs  Tmgle,  1^9^ 

SLY,  WILLIAM.  A  pUyer  in  the 
company  with  Shakespeare.  His 
name  remains  in  the  Induction  to 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  in  that 
prefixed  to  Marston's  Malcontent. 
He  has  been  traced  as  early  as  1589, 
as  having  performed  Porrez  in  the 
mystery  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  died  before 
1612.  From  the  parts  assigned  to 
him  by  Shakespeare  and  Marston,  we 
may  conclude  that  he  shone  moat  in 
low  characters.  The  diligence  of  Mr. 
George  Chalmers  has  collected  a  few 
more  particulars.  See  Boswell's 
Malone,  iii,  p.  476. 

SMACK,  V.  and  «.,  in  the  aenae  of  taste. 
Well  illustrated  by  Johnson,  and 
often  used  by  Shakespeare.  It  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  obsolete. 

fSMALLY,  adv.     Little. 

Cruelty  makes  a  tyrants  frownes  to  bee  feared,  whes 
the  threata  irf  a  coward  are  email}/  regarded. 

Bick  C«M$tet  Furnished  with  FanetU  ^EntOnt 
Dieeriptioms,  1616. 

SMATCH,  s.  Probably  a  mere  cor- 
ruption  of  smack;  a  taste,  a  smat- 
tering. 

Thon  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect. 

Thy  life  hath  had  some  emaleh  of  bononr  int 

JmI,  C4K9^  V,  3. 

He  has  some  swuiteh  of  a  scholar,  and  yet  oaes  latm 
very  hardly.  JBarWs  Mierocos.,  Cbar.  S6^  p.  106,  Bh» 

Thus  the  folios.     Most  of  the  modern 
editions   read  smack,   except  Capell, 
and  the  last  Malone. 
fSM ELL-FEAST.     A  parasite. 

Ajb  for  MereuriuB,  called  commonly  caplaine  ofsmrl' 
feasts,  for  that  like  unto  a  dogge  softly  and  closely 
let  in,  readie  upon  an  inward  nai^htie  nropertie  lo 
frivea  anatch,  and  to  bite,  yet  wa^ng  lus  taile.  be 
used  to  thrust  himselfe  ofien  into  feasts  and  c«b- 
panies.  HoUoh^s  Amwuauns  MareeUhau,  IG(9. 

Theae  mens  houses,  yee  shall  have  certaineidle  taJL>> 
ttve  fellowes  ordinarily  to  haunt,  after  aundrie  sorts 
and  devised  fashious  of  flatierie,  at  erene  word 
sounding  their  high  fortunes,  and  prayaing  then: 
affecting  herein  the  ridiculous  conceits  and  pleasant 
iests  of  these  smel-feast  parasites  in  comedies.  Ihd. 
He  that  hy  his  own  humour  haplv  ghest. 
What  manner  sprite  theae  smell-feasts  had  potest. 

HariMff  Urn's  Epi^nums^  I63S. 

tSMELL-SMOCK.  A  lover  of  women ; 
a  great  wencher. 

Smell-smock  Sardanapalus  would  have  givm 
The  moiety  of  his  kingdom  to  be  his  popiL 

Umfifrtumaievsmrfer,  166S 
Your  puritan  nose  is  sharp  and  long,  and  can  tiai 
out  an  edifying  c«pon  five  streets  off.    A  whtf&- 
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muster  hath  a  tmell^mock  noae,  which  for  the  most 
part  in  proceM  of  time  provet  bridge-fallen. 

Foot  Bobin,  YfiA. 

SMICKER,  a.  Amorous;  and  hence, 
perhftps,  fawning.  Kersey  has,  '*  to 
MmickeVy  to  look  amorously  or  wan- 
tonly ;"  and  Mr.  Todd  has  found 
smickerinff  in  Dry  den.  It  is  probably 
allied  to  smirking, 

Begardful  of  his  houour,  he  forsook 
The  saueker  nse  of  court  humanity. 

Ford,  Fam^s  Memorial^  p.  8,  repr. 
A  smicker  boy,  a  lytber  swiune, 
Heigh-ho,  a  smicker  swaiiie ; 
That  in  his  love  was  wanton  faine. 
With  smiUng  looks  strniicht  came  unto  her. 

Lodge,  CoridoH's  Hong,  P<mmu,  p.  106,  repr. 

To  SMIRCH.  To  darken,  or  make 
obscure.  Johnson  says  from  murky. 
I  doubt.  It  may  be  only  a  corruption 
of  Smutch. 

And  with  a  kind  of  nmber  smrch  my  face. 

Jsyou  Ukt  it,  \,  8. 
Arrajr'd  in  flames,  like  to  the  prince  of  fieods. 
Do  with  his  imirehi  complexion  all  fell  feats. 

Hen.  Vf  iii,  8. 

Hitherto  it  has  only  been  found  in 
Shakespeare,  who  has  also  besmircht, 
and  urumirch'd.     Hen.  F,  iv,  3,  and 
Hamlet,  iy,  5. 
+SMIT.     The  smut  in   corn. 

The  smit  blasting  or  burned  blacknes  of  the  eares  of 
come.  NomsHcUttorf  1586. 

-fTo  SMOKE.     To  find  out  a  secret. 

The  two  free-hooters,  secine  themselres  smoakd,  told 
their  third  brother  he  seemd  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a 
boone  companion;  they  prayed  lum  therefore  to  sit 
downe  witb  silence,  and  sitnence  dinner  was  not  yet 
ready,  hee  should  heare  all. 

Lekker's  Lanthome  and  CandU-Ugkt,  1620. 

•fSMOKE-LOFT.  Seems  to  mean  the 
wide  space  in  the  old-fashioned 
chimneys. 

Item,  for  creeping  into  the  tmoak-hft,  and  then  foil- 
ing down  into  the  fire.         The  Welek  Traveller,  n.  d. 

SMOLKIN.  The  supposed  name  of  a 
fiend ;  probably,  as  well  as  Malkin,  a 
corruption  of  Moll. 

Peace,  Smolkin,  peace,  thou  fiend.         K,  Lear,  iii,  4. 

It  is  among  the  names  enumerated 
by  Harsnet,  and  quoted  from  him  by 
bishop  Percy,  loc,  cit, 
fTo  SMORE.     To  smother;    to    suf- 
focate. 

Som  undermines,  som  other  undertook 

To  fire  the  gates,  or  emare  the  towne  with  smoke. 

Dm  Barta*. 

fTo  SMOUTCH.  To  kiss.  A  kiss  is 
Btill  called  a  smoucher  in  the  north  of 
England. 

Why  how  now  pedant  Phoebus,  are  yon  tmoHteking 
Thalia  on  her  tender  lips? 

Retuntejrom  Fenuuns^  1606. 

fSMUG.     Neat;  trim. 


Young  girles  (he  saith)  his  old-oold  flesh  doth  eheere, 
And  makes  the  same  to  looke  most  smooth  and  tmvgge. 

Daviee,  Scourge  o/Falfy,  16ll. 

lb  SMUTCH.  To  blacken;  from 
smut. 

What,  hast  smutcA*d  thy  nose  f  WitU.  Tale,  i,  S. 

Have  yon  mark'd  but  the  fall  of  the  snow. 
Before  the  soil  hath  emutch'd  it. 

B.  Jons.  Vnderw.,  Ti,  p.  844. 
tThe  god  whose  face  is  smoog'd  with  smoke  and  flar. 
Eegvood^s  Trma  BriUmica,  1609. 

SMUTCHIN,  *.  SnuflF.  So  used  by 
Howell,  in  a  letter  on  the  virtues  of 
tobacco.  Perhaps  an  Irish  term  for 
it. 

The  Spanish  and  Irish  take  it  most  in  powder,  or 
smutehin,  and  it  mightiW  refreshes  the  brain,  and  I 
believe  there  is  as  mnch  taken  tliis  way  in  Ireland, 
as  there  is  in  pipes  in  England;  one  shall  commonly 
see  the  senring-maid  upon  the  washing  block,  and 
the  swain  upon  the  plongh-share,  when  Uiev  are  tired 
with  labour,  take  ont  their  boxes  of  smmicktHt  and 
draw  it  Into  their  nosteiU  with  a  qnill. 

Letters,  B.  iii,  L.  7. 

A  SNACH,  s,     A  snare,  or  trap. 

For  which  they  did  prepare 
A  new  fonnd  snack,  which  md  my  feet  insnare. 

Mwr.for  Mag.,  p.  198. 

Coles  has  a  snatchet  for  the  fastening 
of  a  window. 
fSNAG-TOOTH.    A  tooth  longer  than 
the  others. 

How  thy  snag-teetk  stand  orderly. 

Like  stakes  which  strut  by  the  water  side. 

Cotgrape's  Wtts  Interpreter,  1671.  p.  S6S. 

Dento,  dentatus Qui  a  de  longs  dents.  That  haUi 

teethe  longer  or  sreater  than  ordinarie:  snaggle- 
toothed,  or  gag-toothed.  NowtendatOTt  iSSS. 

tSNAGGY.     Knotty, 

His  weapon  was  a  tall  and  enaggy  oake. 

With  which  he  menac'st  death  at  every  stroake. 

Eegwood's  Troia  Sritanien,  1609. 

'SNAILS.  A  colloquial  contraction 
of  a  profane  ejaculation,  his  nails, 
meaning  the  nails  which  fastened  our 
Saviour  to  the  cross.  Part  of  a  set 
of  oaths  now  happily  obsolete. 

*Smnls,  I  am  almost  starved  with  love,  and  cold,  and 
one  thing  or  other.  B.  4'  Fl.  Wit.  at  mv.  W.,  v,  1. 
Snails  I  is  there  such  cowardice  in  thatP 

London  Prod.,  v,  1 ;  Suvpl,  ii,  591. 
Snails  I  what  hast  thon  got  there  ?  a  book  } 

Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus,  p.  S9,  repr. 

We  find  the  oath  at  length  in  Cnaucer : 

By  Goddes  predons  herte,  and  by  his  naiUs, 
And  by  the  blood  of  Crist  that  is  in  Hailes. 

Pardoner's  TaU,  v.  12687,  Tyr* 

SNAKE,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  equi- 
valent to  wretch,  a  poor  creature, 
"  A  poore  snake,  Irus."     Coles*  Diet. 

Well,  go  yonr  way  to  her,  for  I  see  love  hath  made 
thee  a  tame  snake,  and  say  this  to  her. 

As  you  likeit,vr,Z, 
The  poore  snakes  dare  not  so  much  as  wipe  their 
moatnes  unless  their  wives  bidde  them. 

Bealg*s  Disc,  of  a  New  World,  p.  114. 
For  those  poore  snakes  who  feed  on  reversions,  a 
glimpse  through  the  key-hole,  or  a  light  through  the 
grate,  mnst  be  all  their  prospect. 
^  CUtus*iWiiwuAes,p.67, 
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BaC  I  hKn  fcoad  him  a  poor  ImflrdfMJItf. 

Mums'  L.  OUm,  0.  PL,  ii,  828. 

Tet  to  eat  a  make  was  supposed  to 
be  a  receipt  for  growing  young  again  ; 
probably  from  the  snake's  renewal  of 
bis  skin : 

That  yoo  hftve  mt « iiwlv. 
And  am  gnnrn  young,  gamesome,  and  rampaBt. 

f  SNAP.    A  sharper. 

Butler  befnc  a  mbtle  «im«,  wroagbt  lo  with  hit  oom- 
IMaion.  with  niomuea  tf  a  ahare,  thai  ho  got  the 
poiienion  of  it.  Wdmm'i  J*mu  X  IMS. 

t2b  SNAP.     To  entrap. 

Diego,  weeMI  to  th'  gipaiea. 
^i«.  Beat  take  hoed 
Yob  be  not  tmfd, 
Ltw.  HowuMp'iif 
IH«.  By  Uiat  htUe  Mre, 

Thaa  a  ahRw*d  tompUng  (hee,  aad  a  voteble  tongue. 

SHmUhOipde. 

BNAPHANCE,  «.  A  spring  lock  to  a 
gun,  or  pistol ;  a  firelock,  which  term, 
as  enaphanee  sometimes  was,  is  since 
given  to  the  gun  itself.  ^'Snap- 
kanee,  tormentum  bellicum  cum 
igniario.**  EL  Coles*  Diet.  From 
enaphaan^  Dutch,  which  means  the 
same.     Grose  says,  very  truly, 

The  exchange  of  the  matchlock  muaqneti  for  the  fire- 
lock, faail,  or  napkamce,  moat  prohably  waa  not  made  at 
the  lame  time  throughout  the  armj,  but  hrooght 
•boat  by  dogma.  Hist,  of  Bugl  Jrmy,  %  p.  IS». 

In  one  passage  it  seems  to  be  opposed 
to  matchlocky  which  is  there  called 
firelock : 

I  would  that  the  tniaed  banda  were  tecmwd,  and 
all  refonned  to  harqnebnaiera,  but  whether  their  pie cea 
to  be  with  firelocka  or  tnafhaunces  ii  quettionnble 


I        And  old  enbb'dSeotva.  OB  the  orgmn, 

Paj'th  me  with  smmphMiince,  quick  dJatinctioA. 

au^  Ub.i.SBt4 

In  Ozell's  Rabelais,  we  read  of  a 
enap-work  gun,  which  eridently 
means  the  same : 

Bute  and  marfca  for  ahootinff  with  a  amMpmerk  gsa. 
an  osdinaxy  bow  for  eoBunon  archery,  or  with  acrosa- 
bow.  B.  I,  dL  K,  p.  S75. 

To  SNAR,  V,     Used  by  Spenser  for  to 
snarl: 

And  aome  ort¥grea,  that  did  aeeoM  to  gren 

And  Mor  at  all  that  evor  paaaed  by.  F.  Q.,VI,  xn.  S7. 


The  flitloek  ia  more  eertain  for  giving  Are.  the  other 
more  eaar  for  nee.  Hart.  Misc.,  iv,  276. 

IheM  old  huddlea  have  aneh  strong  pursea  with 


ucka,  when  they  ahut  them  thev  go  off  like  a  stwp- 

*««.  Ljfly's  JUotker  Bomiie,  ii,  1. 

A  paaiooa  girie,  her  wit**  a  roecre  gmapkaunee, 

Goea  with  a  fire-locke.     Day's  Ltiw  Tricks,  lign.  H  4. 

He  that  shall  marry  thee  is  matcht  y  foith 

tb  EngUah  rash,  or  to  a  Dutch  snap-haunee. 

Yon  will  atrike  llxe  with  words. 

2Wo  Maid*  of  Jforwd.,  aign.  A  4. 

In  the  following  enumeration,  muskets 
and  caliyers  being  also  mentioned,  I 
should  take  enapkances  to  mean 
pistols  or  else  guns  with  such  locks, 
opposed  to  match-locks.  It  is  in 
enumerating  the  arms  possessed  by 
some  men  raised  in  Ireland  : 

Among  18092  men.— 7236  aworda,  8088  pikes,  700 
mnakeU,  884  calivera,  88S  smapksmees,  69  hatberU, 
11  lauces,  ao  aa  in  effect  they  are,  as  you  see,  a  com- 
pany of  naked  men. 

lordStrt^onTi  LetL,  vol.  i,  p.  199. 

Metaphorically,  what  strikes  smartly : 

I  than  CTOB  now  liap'd  Kke  an  amorist. 
Am  tBn*d  into  a  map^kMUM  satirist. 
^   .   ,  *  Mmnt<m  Lib.  i,  Sat.  S. 

Qmck  repartee : 


This  is  the  true  reading.  Hughes 
arbitrarily  substituted  etuiri,  and 
Church  proposed  gnar.  See  Todd,  ia 
loc.  Snarren,  Dutch,  is  the  etymo- 
logy. Gren  is  put  for  grin,  merely 
to  make  a  rhyme  to  men. 
fSNARL.    A  knot,  or  entanglement 

Boast  not  thy  fiamea,  blind  boy.  thy  feather'd  shot ; 
Let  Hymen's  easy  tmmrU  be  qoite  nirgot: 
Time  cannot  quench  oar  fires,  Mr  death  diaaoKe  oar 
knot.  QustHe^s  Bwtklfms. 

To  8NARLE,  or  ENSNARLB.  To 
enUngle;  as  silk,  thread,  or  hair. 
Supposed  to  be  formed  from  snare. 

And  nom  her  head  ofte  rente  her  tmmrftd  hcwe. 
m    j^  ^  Spent. F,q^Ul.^ir 

lodd  quotes  Cranmer  for  it : 

You  Marls  yonraetf  into  ao  many  and  befusBSs 
absurdities,  aa  you  shall  never  b«  able  to  wyndc  toot- 
Mlf  onto.  Jbsw.  to  ^.  Gmrdmgr,  pi  \9L 

Also  the  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

f  Horrid  old  nasty  Charon,  on  whoae  fhce 
A  wood  of  snared  and  grklY  hair  doth  grow. 

JBnau  Us  DeteemtuUoMUiL  Itfl. 

fT'oSNARRB.     To  snarl. 

A  kind  of  cramp  when  the  lipa  and  the  noathla  are 
pnld  and  drawne  awry  like  a  dogs  mosch  when  he 
snarretk,  Ifomumdmtar,  laa». 

fSNATCH  AND  AWAY,  A  hasty 
meal. 

Pnndinm  statariom Manger  debovtv  on  en  pied. 

A  standing  dinner,  which  is  eaten  in  haste:  a  tufei 
and  away.  Nomem^mL^r. 

SNATTOCK,  9,  A  scrap,  or  fragment. 
Todd  conjectures  that  it  is  ftt>m  to 
snathe,  to  lop,  a  northern  word. 

For  from  rags,  snattoeks,  snips,  ixrecondleable  and 
■uperannuatad  amocks  and  ahirta*  oome  renr  sheets. 
„  ,       ,      ,  QayUm,  Fsst.  iV»te».  p.  US, 

But  as  for  the  letter  to  Toboso,  it  crumbled  into  sach 
miserable  Moitoeki,  that  the  dcYil  coahl  not  piece  rt 
toget'ier.  md^  p.  im. 

fSN  AUGHT.     Snatched? 

Thence  to  England,  wheare  snav^kt  water  of  the  rase, 
Muake,  civet,  amber,  also  did  inclose. 

Laa^s  1Hto»*t  YVviMt 

fSNEAKBILL,  or  SNEAKSBILlTa 

sneaking  fellow. 

Perchannce  thou  deemat  me  in  thy  minde 
Iherefore  a  stuekHU  snndse  unkinde. 

XatdaWs  ntmre*  of  JSjn^ywstaMx,  1»77. 
^  A  base  thin-Jaw'd  snemk^itL 

Thus  to  work  gallants  out  of  all. 

Cartwn0kf»Ordi$my,  ISSL 
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SNEAK-CUP,  s.  One  who  balks  his 
glass,  who  sneaks  from  his  cups; 
used  only  by  Falstaff : 

The  prince  ii  a  Jack,  a  sneak-cup.     1  Hen.  IV,  m,  8. 

Here  the  quarto  rtfid^  meak- cap  ;  but 
the  folios  have  d^vtmtHjsneaJce^ciippe, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  one 
word.  It  is  therefore  quite  distinct 
from  Sneck-up,  q.  ▼.  Todd  has  erro- 
neously admitted  9neak'Up. 
To  SNEAP.  Probably  the  same  as  to 
9nehf  snib,  or  snub,  to  check  or  re- 
buke ;  which  come  from  the  Swedish 
9fiubba.  Todd  derivea  it  from  the 
Icelandic  sneipa.  These  languages 
are  much  allied. 

Biron  it  like  an  enviotts  ineofing  frost, 

That  bitas  the  ftrat-born  infanta  of  the  iprng.     , 

Lo9€*»  L.  L.,  i,  1. 
Do  yon  tneap  me  too,  my  lor4.  Bronu't  Jntipodeg. 
Like  little  froeU  thai  sometimes  threat  the  spring. 

To  add  a  more  ngoicinx  to  the  prime. 
And  give  tlie  neaped  birds  more  cause  to  sins. 

Shaketp.  Bape  qf  Lucr.,  8uppf.»  i,  493. 

Ray  also  has  to  snape^  or  sneap,  for 
to  check,  in  his  list  of  north  country 
words.   See  also  the  examples  in  T.  J. 
S^EAP,  «.     A  check,  or  rebuke. 

I  will  not  nndeno  this  nMp  without  reply. 

3  Hen.  IF,  ii,  1. 

This  substantive  has  not  been  met 
with  elsewhere. 
Xh  SNEBBE.     The  same  as  to  sneap, 
or  snib. 

That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  for  to  seold, 

And  snt6b4  the  good  oake.      Spens.  Sk.  K.,  Feb.,  ISB. 

Spenser  himself  has  snib,  in  Mother 
Hubbard's  Tale,  1.  371.  The  rhyme 
often  made  all  the  difference.  To 
snib  is  in  Chaucer,  &c. 
SNECK-UP,  or  SN ICK-UP.  An  inter- 
jection of  contempt,  thought  to  be  of 
little  meaning,  till  it  was  proved  by 
one  passage  to  signify  "go  and  be 
hanged,"  or  "hang  yourself;"  which 
sense,  indeed,  agrees  best  with  most 
of  the  instances.  Mr.  Malone  had 
conjectured  that  this  was  the  meaning. 
The  passage  alluded  to  is  this  : 

A  Tibnnie  hempen-candell  will  e*en  cure  you : 
It  can  cure  tiaytors,  but  I  hold  it  fit 
T*  applr't  ere  they  the  treason  do  commit. 
Wherefore  in  Sparta  it  ycleped  was 
Snick'up,  which  is  in  English  aallow-grass. 

Taylor,  Fraue  o/Hemp»eed. 

This  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Weber ;  and 
from  it  we  may  not  unfairly  conjec- 
ture that  "neck-up,"  or  "his  neck- 
up,"  was  the  original  notion. 


Gire  him  money,  George,  and  let  him  go  eniek^. 

B.  and  Fit  ^^-  ofB.  Pestle,  lii.  3. 
No,  Michael,  let  thy  father  go  tniek-up.     Ibid.,  ii,  3. 

It  is  on  this  passage  that  Mr.  Weber 
quotes  the  lines  from  Taylor,  to  illus- 
trate the  meaning.  He  had  no 
good  repute  as  a  critic,  but  here  he 
was  more  fortunate  than  usual. 

If  my  mistress  would  be  ruled  by  him,  Scmhos  might 
go  mldt-ap.  JTUy  BegniUd,  Or.  cfDr.,  iii,  843. 

If  they  be  not,  let  them  go  eniek-Mp. 

Tvfo  Angry  Warn,  ^fAbingd, 
I  am  in  great  perplexitie,  least  my  country-women 
should  have  any  understanding  of  this  state;  for  if 
they  have,  wee  may  go  enicnp  for  anv  female  that  will 
hide  among  us.  Diecot.  qfn  New  World,  p.  106. 

But  for  a  j^try  disguise— 4he  shall  go  »nick-up. 

C&mpm,  Mag  Dag,  Ane.  Dr.,  iv,  p.  88. 

In  most  of  these  passages  it  is  snickup; 
but  snecke  Hp  is  the  reading  of  the 
first  folio  of  Shakespeare,  in  Twelfth 
Night,  where  sir  Toby  clearly  means 
to  tell  MalvoUo,  that  he  may  be 
hanged : 

We  £d  keepe  time  in  our  catches,  sir.    Sneeke-np. 

Act  iii,  sc.  3. 

SNEED,  «.  The  handle  of  a -scythe. 
Diet.  It  is  still  used  in  Wiltshire, 
and  other  counties.  Hence  the  name 
of  Sneyd,  which  family  bears  scythes 
in  its  arms.  The  word  is  pure 
Saxon. 

These  hedges  are  tonsile—thej  are  to  be  cut  and  kept 
in  order  with  a  sylhe  of  four  foot  long,  and  very  little 
fklcated;  this  is  fixed  on  a  lonj;  sneed,  or  strei^ht 
handle,  and  does  wonderfully  expedite  the  trimmmg 
of  these  and  the  like  bedges.    Evelyn's  Sylva,  xiii,  ^  9. 

SNIB,  or  SNYB,  s.  The  same  as  snub ; 
a  reproof. 

Whose  pert  agile  spirits 
Are  too  much  frust-bit,  numb'd  withill-strain'd  snihs, 

Marston's  Ifkal  you  viU,  act  ii. 

So  Moth,  the  antiquary,  in  Cart- 
wright's  Ordinary,  who  talks  old 
language,  says, 

Yott  snyb  mine  old  yeares.  0.  PI.,  x,  p.  834. 

tWhen  Babsakeh.  with  railing  insolence, 
Tlius  braves  the  Hebrues  and  upbraids  their  prince 
(Weening  them  all  with  vannt-ruU  threats  to  snib). 

Du  BarUu. 

fSNICK-A-SNEE.  Fighting  with  knives. 
A  Dutch  word,  apparently,  and  used 
generally  when  speaking  of  Dutch- 
men. In  Norfolk,  a  sort  of  large 
clasp-knife  is  still  called  a  snielcet' 
snee. 

Amongst  other  customs  they  have  in  that  town,  one 
is,  tliat  none  must  carry  a  pointed  knif  about  him, 
which  makes  the  Hollander,  who  is  us'd  to  snik  atid 
snee,  to  leave  his  horn-sheath  and  knif  a  shipboard 
when  he  comes  a  shore. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 
But  they*l  ere  long  come  to  themselves  you'l  see. 
When  we  in  earnest  are  at  snick  a  snee. 

Norfolk  Drollery,  167S,  p.  M. 
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What  htod  that  can  design  a  biatory 
Woa'd  copy  low4and  boors  at  tniei  e  $mm  f 

Tk€  Fmtnl  rrwOikip,  1698. 
Foar  Dtttch-men,  of  a  bulky  stature. 
As  clum<y  as  they  are  by  nMture, 
With  bottles  full  ol  brandv  stor'd, 
CThe  only  fcod  the^  e'er  ador'd.) 
By  their  sides,  kuives  for  «iit>«--«-MM. 

Hudiknu  BtMrimu,  1707. 

fro  SNICKER.    To  giggle. 

Could  we  but  hear  oar  hmsbands  chst  it. 
How  their  tongues  ran.  when  they  are  at  it. 
Their  bawdy  tales,  when  o'er  their  Ii()aor, 
rU  wazr'nt  would  make  a  woman  snicter. 

HudHrmt  Btditiwu*,  1707. 

SNICKTJP.    See  Sneckup. 

SNI6LB,  or  SNIGGLE,  v.  A  term 
amoug  anglers  for  a  particular  mode 
of  catching  eels ;  which  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  the  worthy  Ixaak  Walton  : 

In  a  warm  day  in  summer,  I  have  taken  many  a  good 
eel  by  sniping,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
sport :  aiMl  because  you  tltat  are  but  a  young  angler 
know  not  what  nufUug  is,  I  will  teach  it  you. 

Cotmpl.  Angler,  I,  xiii. 

It  18  then  described  as  being  per- 
formed with  a  bait  on  a  strong  hook, 
and  with  a  short  stick  pushed  into 
any  hole  where  an  eel  may  be  sup- 
posed to  lie  in  a  hot  day. 
it  is  here  used  metaphorically, .  for 
catching  a  slippery  courtier : 

Now,  Martell, 
Hare  you  remember'd  what  we  thought  of? 
if.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  sniffled  him. 

£.  and  Fl.  Tkierrp  and  Theod^  ii,  S. 

fSNIGS.     A  popular  oath. 

Cred.  ^Snifft,  another  I 

A  very  perilioos  head,  a  dangerous  brain. 

CortwriglWe  Ordinan,  1661. 

fSNIP.    A  tailor. 

Ltm.  Where's  my  w"c  ? 

Color.  Shoe's  ^ne  with  a  young  jn^,  and  an  old 
bawd.       RandolpVi  Mu»e*  Lookinff-gUuse,  1643. 

f  SNIP.     A  piece ;  a  share. 

The  Justice  of  the  place  (vho  lived  by  mischief  and 
debates)  not  willing  to  lose  his  snip,  was  very  earnest 
in  perswading  Valentint*  to  let  him  draw  up  infomia- 
tioiis  against  those  offenders.       Hietory  ofFraneion. 

fSNISHING.     Snufif  made  of  tobacco. 

SNITE,  «.  The  bird  called  a  snipe; 
sniiGt  Saxon.  Thus  9nite  must  have 
been  the  original  name,  and  is  still 
preserved  by  zoologists.  See  Mon- 
tagu. 

The  witless  woodcock,  and  his  neighbour  nuto. 
That  will  be  hir'd  to  pass  on  every  night. 

Drayt.  (M,  p.  1316. 
Greene-plover,  Mt/e, 
Partridge,  larke,  cocke,  and  pheasant. 

Hetfw.  Enffl.  Trm.,  act  i,  sc.  S. 
\Asot,  yiiiTTj  1  will  brood  upon  it, 
And  hatch  it  into  chicken,  capons,  hens, 
Larks,  thrushes,  quaiies,  wood-cocks,  mites,  and  phe- 
sants.        Baudofpk*s  Muses  Looking -gleusse,  1648. 
tHe  loves  your  venison,  My <«f,  quaiies,  larks,  not  yon. 

amringtou's  Epigrams,  1633. 


To  SNITE,  r.  To  blow  the  noae.  "Nares 
emungere.*'  Colu.  Snyian^  Saxon, 
and  that  from  ^nuyte,  Teut.,  meaning 
a  snout,  or  nose. 

So  looks  he  like  a  marble  toward  raiae. 

And  wrings  and  snites,  and  weeps  and  wipea  afaiBr. 

Nor  would  any  one  be  able  to  smite  his  nose.  Sue. 

Grew,  dted  by  Todd. 

In  the  Scottish  dialect  it  means  also 
to  snuff  a  candle.     See  Jamieson. 
To  SNOOK,  V.      To  lie  concealed,  or 
hidden;     probably    from,    mook,     a 
corner. 


I  must  not  lose  my  harmlease  recreation* 
Abroad,  to  snook  over  my  wife  at  hoaie. 

Brome,  Nete  Jemdemj,  ii,  1 , 

fSNOUTFAIR.   A  person  with  a  hand- 
some countenance. 


Htm.  What?    Lady  Pinwiggin,  th'  only  momifa 
ofthelUries.  Masque  tf  tk€  TweiM  MokiU 

SNUCH.    See  Snudqb. 
fSNUDE.     A  fillet  for  the  hur. 

Yaw,  jantlewoman,  with  the  aalhou  «hn<#,  jos  ihaC 
know  that  I  am  master  Camillns. 

Tioo  Letmentkire  LooetJ,  16i6l 

A  SNUDGE.   A  miser,  or  curmudgeon ; 
a  sneaking  fellow. 

Thus  your  husbandrye,  methineke,  is  more  like  t^ 
life  of  a  covetous  smidge,  that  oAe  very  evil]  praves. 
then  the  labour  of  a  good  husbande,  that  knovetii 
wdl  what  he  doth.  Jachmm*s  Toxopk .  p  6. 

We  find  that  the  filthy  jmr^^tf  is  yet  more  mi»chie«ims 
and  ignorant  tlian  these  ignorant,  wretches  here. 

OuU*s  BabeUis,  B.  V,  ch.  xri,  p.  IS. 

So  Coles  explains,  and  Latins  it  by 
triparcug. 

Snudges  may  well  be  caDed  jailers;  for  if  a  noor 
wretch  steal  but  into  a  debt  of  ten  poianda,  tbey  Wad 
him  straight  to  execution. 

(Hd  fbrtwuUus,  Juc  Dr^  iii,  134. 

Here  it  implies  also  meanness,  or 
perverseness : 

Oh  Lord,  thought  he,  what  man  wold  judge 
Titus  to  have  been  such  a  smudge, 
YiQm.  whom  1  suffer  all  this  smart. 

B.  Lewicke's  Titus  and  Gisippms,  liSL 

Snuche  is  evidently  used  for  it,  in  the 
following  lines : 

But  in  the  ende  (a  right  reward  for  such) 

This  bribing  wretch  waa  forced  for  to  bolde 
A  tipliug  booths,  most  like  a  clowne  or  smmeAe. 

North's  Plut.  (1679),  p.  ISi,  JL 

Herbert  has  the  verb  to  tnudge,  mean- 
ing, apparently,  to  lie  snug^  which 
may  probably  be  the  origin  of  the 
word.     See  T.  J. 

■f-My  master  hath  left  his  gloves  behind  where  W  sat 
in  his  chair,  and  hath  sent  me  to  fetch  them ;  it  is 
such  sn  old  snudge,  he'll  not  lose  the  droppins^  of 
his  nose.  How  a  Man  may  Ckuse  m  Good  VTrlr 

from  c  Bad,  1802. 

SNUFF,  anger.     To  take  in,  wuff^  to  be 
ftt^gi^yi  to  take  offence. 
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Either  in  tiufs  or  packing*  of  the  dnke.    Z'Car,  in,  1. 
WIjo,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  ther^ 
Took  it  in  tnvff.  1  Sen.  IF,  i,  8. 

For  I  tell  you  true,  /  take  it  hishly  in  snuff,  to  learn 
how  to  entertain  gentlefolks  of  you,  at  these  years, 
1»  faith.  B.  Jons.  Foetaater,  ii,  1. 

Old  (Edipus 
Would  be  amaz'd,  and  tiike  it  in  foule  enufi. 
That  such  Cimmerian  darkness  should  involve 
A  Quaint  conceit,  which  he  could  not  resolve. 

^  Manton,  Sat.,  2. 

To  mnj^  at,  in  contempt,  is  used  in 
the  English  Bible,  Malachi,  i,  13.  It 
implies  making  a  contemptuous  noise 
with  the  nostrils.  So  also  to  mif, 
which  is  the  same  word  corrupted. 
To  SNUFF  PEPPER.  The  same  mean- 
ing;  or  as  to  take  pepper  in  the 
nose. 

I  brought  them  in,  because  here  are  some  of  other 
dtiea  in  the  room,  that  might  stinff  pepper  else. 

City  Night-cap,  O.  PL,  n,  888. 

fipp  Psppflt 

SNUFFKIN,  or  SNUFTKIN.  "  Chiro- 
theca  hiberna.*'  Coles.  A  muff.  Man- 
chon,  in  Cotgrave,  is  translated  a 
snufekin.  So  also  Manicone,  in 
Florio,  "a  muff,  a  snufkin,'* 

Tis  summer,  yet  a  snvftkin  is  your  lot, 
But  'twill  be  winter  one  day,  doubt  you  not. 

Mottos  to  Lote  at  Haref.  Proffr.  Slu., 
vol.  ill,  by  F.  JJaviion. 

See  his  Rhapsodies, 
-f  SNUFFLE.    To  take  offence. 

And  making  a  speech  on  a  time  to  his  souldiors  all 
armed,  when  they  snuffled  and  became  unruly,  he 
threatened,  that  he  would  helake  himselfe  to  a  private 
life  againe,  unlesse  they  left  their  mutiny. 

Ammianus  Marcelltmu,  1609. 


tSNUSH.     Snuff. 


Nor  neither  are  we  so  expert  in  all  vices,  as  a  fop  is 
letting  his  tooth-picker  or  snush-boxbt&r  a  great  part 
in  his  discourse.  The  Shop-keeper's  Wife,  1706. 

-f-SO.  Than  so,  a  phrase  in  common 
use,  and  best  explained  by  the  ex- 
amples. 

A  bridegroome  said  unto  his  spouse,  When  as  at  such 
a  time  1  sollicited  thj  chastity,  hadst  thou  then  con. 
discendcd  1  should  never  had  lov'd  thee  after,  neither 
had  wee  beene  now  man  and  wife,  for  I  did  it  pur- 
posely to  trie  thee.  Shee  answered:  Faith  I  thought 
as  much,  but  such  a  one  taught  me  more  wit  then  so 
seaven  yeares  agoe.  ,«     .     ,i„^ 

Copley's  Wits,  Txts,  and  Fancies,  1614. 
It4nu  contemnor  abs  te?  1,  am  1  so  Ultle  set  by  of 
tbee :  yea,  make  you  no  more  account  of  me  than  so  T 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 
Tut,  tut,  husband,  said  shee  (sure  shee  was  halfe 
aaleepe  and  halfe  waking),  I  trow  1  was  a  htUe  wiser 
than  so.  ^<"^  *»  ^f^  Moons,  1609 . 

Hear.  Toh,  fob !  she  hath  let  fly. 
Toll.  Doe  y*  think  I  have  no  more  manners  than  so  T 

Carttoright's  Ordinary,  1661. 

JVb  more  but  so,  only  this. 

Next  hollow  out  a  tomb  to  cover 
Me ;  me,  the  most  despised  lorer ; 
And  write  thereon,  This,  reader,  know. 
Love  kiU*d  this  man.    No  mare  but  so. 

Witts  Recreations,  1664. 


Bemember  the  place  you  are,  in  noe  more,  but  this; 
the  dayes  of  old,  no  more,  but  that;  and  the  glory 
father;  knightliood  at  least,  to  the  utter  defacing  of 
you  and  your  posteriw,  noe  more  but  soe. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  im. 

SOIL.     See  Soylb. 

SOIL,  TO  TAKE,  was,  and  perhaps  is, 
a  hunting  term  for  taking  water, 
when  the  game  is  driven  to  that 
refuge ;  souillcy  French. 

O,  sir,  have  you  taken  soil  here?  It's  well  a  man 
may  reach  you  after  three  hours  running  yet. 

B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  i,  1. 

The  metaphor  is  afterwards  further 
continued ;  Drayton  has  ventured  to 
use  soily  therefore,  for  water,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  hunted  deer : 

The  stately  deer— 
Both  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet  refreshine 
soil  Polyolb.,  ziii,  p.  917. 

Fairfax,  before  him,  had  done  nearly 
the  same : 

As  when  a  chaced  hind  her  course  doth  bend. 
To  seek  by  soil  to  find  some  ease  or  good. 

Tasso,  Ti,  109. 
Fida  went  down  the  dale  to  seeke  the  hinde, 
And  found  her  taki^  soyle  within  the  flood. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  i,  84. 

Spenser  uses  it,  very  singularly,  for 
the  prey  itself.  •  F.  Q.,  IV,  iii,  16. 
SOILURE,  8.  Defilement,  incontinence. 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her, 
(Not  making  anv  scruple  of  her  soilure) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  iv,  1. 

This  word  has  not  been  found  else- 
where ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  suspect  Shakespeare  of  coining 
words,  and  therefore  think  it  will  be 
found. 
SOKE,  «.  A  franchise.  See  Law  Dic- 
tionaries. 

The  same  prior  was,  for  him  and  his  successors,  ad- 
mitted as  one  of  the  aldermen  of  London,  to  govern 
the  same  land  and  soke. 

Stowe,  p.  88,  in  Portsoken  Ward. 

SOLD  AT  A  PIKE  or  SPEAR,  that  is, 
by  public  auction,  or  outcry ;  venule 
sub  hasta,  Latin. 

Or  see  the  wealth  that  Pompey  gain'd  in  war 
Sold  at  a  pike,  and  borne  away  by  strangers. 

Corw/»a,O.PL.ii.303. 
And  all  their  goods  wtd^  the  ^pear,  at  out-cry. 

B.  Jons.  Catil.,  ii,  8. 

SOLD  ADO,  or  SOLD  ADE.  A  soldier ; 
a  Spanish  word. 

Which,  like  soldados  of  our  warlike  age, 
March  rich  bedight  in  warlike  equipaee. 

Marslon  on  his  Pypmal.,  p.  134. 
J.  We  were  told  by  the  cheating  captain. 
That  we  should  want  men  to  tell  our  money. 
L.  This  'tis  to  deal  with  soldades. 

Shirley,  Douhtf.  Ear,  act  ▼,  p.  62. 

SOLENT  SEA.  The  narrow  strait  be- 
tween the  Hampshire  coast  and  the 
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Isle  of  ^ffht,  10  called  by  Bede,  and 
after  him  by  many  other  writers. 

Nov  tov*rdi  the  8oUiU$tmm8tamtUt  w»y  dotb  ply, 
Ob  SkftfUbanr,  by  ehanee,  the  cut  her  crytUl  eye. 

/^<.P«^,  U.P.6M. 

See  SeldeDy  in  loc. 
SOLICIT, «.     SoliciUtion. 

Tytme  yonnelf 
To  ordinaiy  sMcits.  C^mI.,  fi,  S. 

Of  this,  and  many  other  words,  I  say 

the  same  that  I  have  said  of  Soilurb. 

SOLI  DARE,  «.  A  small  piece  of  money. 

Here*!  three  $oliJarts  for  thee  i  good  boy,  wink  at  me, 
Md  wy  thou  nw'et  me  not  J%wum,  lii,  1. 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  "I  belieTe  this 
coin  is  from  the  mint  of  the  poet." 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  suspect 
that  it  is  not.  Where  he  picked  it 
up  is  uncertain ;  but  solidaia  is  the 
word,  in  low  Latin,  for  the  daily  pay 
of  a  common  soldier,  and  solidare,  the 
Terb  expressing  the  act  of  paying  it ; 
whence  comes  the  word  soldier  itself. 
See  Du  Gauge.  From  one  or  the 
other  of  these,  some  writer  may  have 
formed  this  English  word.  Or  the 
true  reading  mignt  be  9olidate^  which 
is  precisely  Molidata  made  English, 
f  SOLLBR.  Used  in  the  sense  of  a  stage 
of  a  house. 

MutoB  k  troll  ettairet.  An  house  of  three  aaUev, 
flooree,  alohei,  or  lofte  one  orer  another. 

Namendator. 

f  SOME.  By  9ome  and  tome,  by  bit 
and  bit. 

Ton  know,  wifip.  when  we  met  tofether,  we  had  no 
peat  tlore  of  hont-hold  stuff,  but  were  fhin  to  buy 
It  afterward  ky  tome  and  tome,  as  God  lent  money, 
and  yet  you  tee  we  want  many  thinp  that  are  necea- 
aary  to  be  had. 

The  tytim  dmforU  of  Matrimony,  n.  d. 

fSOMEDEALE.     Somewhat. 

But  for  JSueas  lore  with  me  mm^JMl*  I  like  she 

bunm. 
And  how  thia  thing  ywronghfc  shal  be,  gire  eare  and 

know  mv  minde.  Phmer**  Virgil,  1600. 

SOMERSAULT,  or  S0MER8AUT. 
SoprasaltOt  Italian ;  MombreMoult, 
French.  A  complete  turn  in  the  air, 
as  practised  by  tumblers.  Now  cor- 
rupted to  9omer$et, 

And  with  her  golde  lance 
She  taught  him  how  the  afmurmiH  to  daore. 

Ear.  ArioiLt  xixr,  88. 

His  marginal  note  says,  "  8omersaut 
is  a  leape  that  the  tumblers  use,  to 
cast  themselyes  forward,  their  heels 
over  their  head." 

Aa  when  some  boy,  trying  the  $om€r$anl 
Stands  on  his  head  and  feet.         Brit.  Past.,  i,  p.  69. 
And  sometimes  for  too  muehwo^  making  unwelcome 
tomenauUM.  Pemibr.  Are.,  p.  408. 

Donne  has  it  sombenalt,  which  is 


deariy    from    the    French.    Poems, 
cited  by  Todd. 
fSOMETIMES.    Once. 

Ftam  fismoas  London  (somtiwu$  TV  w  not  ant). 

Tayhr^t  WorktM.  IWI 

SOMMER,  or  SOMMERS,  WILLIAM. 
A  buffoon  or  jester  in  Henry  YlIFs 
time.  A  curious  practice  of  his  is 
mentioned  by  Ascham : 

They  be  not  mnch  vnlike  in  this  Mini*  to  Vyo  Smwt 
the  kinges  foolc,  which  smiteth  him  that  aundcia 
alwayea  before  his  faee,  be  he  never  so  worahipAii!  a 
man,  and  nerer  greatlye  k>kes  for  him  which  larkf-s 
behinde  an  other  man's  backe.  that  hmie  hia  :■ 
daeds.  J»eUmi*»  l^ufk^  p.  43. 

There  is  a  scarce  print  of  him,  by 
Delaram,  from  a  picture  by  Holbein ; 
and  he  is  also  introduced,  with  a 
monkey  on  his  shoulder,  in  a  picture 
of  Henry  YIII  and  his  family,  which 
hangs  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  Decker  calls  Motley, 
Will,  Sommers  wardrobe,  Gufs 
Homb,,  Introduction. 
It  appears,  by  the  old  descriptiona  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  that  the 
armour  of  iFiU  Somwtero,  or  what 
was  pretended  to  be  so,  waa  long 
shown  in  the  Armoury,  with  that  of 
his  royal  master. 

Whoever  wishes  to  know  more  of  this 
celebrated  personage,  may  couauU  a 
tract,  printed  in  1676,  and  reprinted 
in  1 794,  of  which  I  subjoin  the  title : 
*'  A  Pleasant  History  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Will  Symmers:  how  he 
came  to  be  first  known  at  Court,  and 
by  what  means  he  got  to  be  King 
Henry  the  Eighth's  Jester.  With  the 
Eutertainment  that  his  Cousin  Patch, 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  Fool,  gave  him  at 
his  Lord's  House;  and  how  the 
Hogsheads  of  Gold  were  known  by 
his  means."  Repr.,  where  the 
spelling  doubtless  has  been  changed. 
fSOMMER^HAULES.  A  corrupt 
orthography  for  summer-halU,  the 
meaning  of  which  may  be  gatiiered 
from  the  examples. 

Then  afterthia,  aboate  the  chnrdie  they  Roe  acaiBe  and 
againe,  and  so  forthe  into  the  ehvrchywae,  wbere  they 
have  commonly  their  jommmt  kamlet,  arboors,  and  b^n* 
quettyn^  houses  set  np.  SltMes,  AmtUomit  ^  Ahmtti*. 
And  this  [the  maypoie]  being  reared  np  with  haid- 
kerchiefs  and  flanea  streamvn  on  the  toppe,  they 
strawo  the  gronnde  abonte,  oinde  greeno  wwgbe* 
about  it,  s^  np  wsunsr  kamm,  bowen»  and  harbiiars 
hard  by  it.  /M. 

fSON.      It  was  very  usual  for  elder 
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poets  to  call  those  of  younger 
staDdiDg  their  sons,  Howell,  Ran- 
dolphy  and  others,  were  thus  son*  of 
Ben  JonsoD. 
SONANCE,  «.  Sound;  from  ton, 
French, 

Or  if  he  chance  to  hear  our  tonzaes  so  ranch 

At  to  endure  their  $oiuui€e.     Htsfvood^  Rapt  oflMcr. 

So  Shakespeare  bas  tucket'Sonaunce, 
for  the  sound  of  the  tacket.  Hen,  F, 
iv,  2. 
SONTIES.  A  corruption,  perhaps,  of 
4an teSf  for  saints.  Thus  God*s»sonties, 
was  6od*8  saints.  SantS  and  sanctity 
have  been  proposed,  but  apparently 
with  less  probability. 

By  Qod's  soHliet,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit. 

ker.  Fmm»,  ii,  9. 
God'ssaniy,  yonder  come  friari. 

^Mn.,0.Pl..iii.S61. 
Go^p-tantU^  this  is  a  goodiv  book  Indeed. 

The  longer  thou  Uvett,  irc^  quoted  by  Steereiu. 

fSOOPING.     Sweeping. 

Acute  John  Davii,  I  affect  thy  rymea, 

That  jerck  in  hidden  charroet  theae  looser  timet ; 

Thy  plaintrr  verse,  thy  unaffected  Taine^ 

Is  grac'd  with  a  faire  and  a  toopxng  traine. 

EeturHefrom  Pmuuntf  1606. 

SOORD,  for  sword  (properly  sward), 
the  skin  or  outside  of  bacon. 

Or  once  a  week  perhaps,  for  novelty, 
Rees'd  bacon  $oords  snail  feast  his  family. 

BaU,Sat,Ar,9. 

It  has  been  used  also  for  the  horny 
part  of  brawn.     See  Coles,  in  Sword. 
SCX)TE.     Sweet.     Used  by  Chaucer  as 
sote. 

Bjr  coralline  mouth,  through  which  breathing  issued 
out  a  breath  more  soote  and  saverous  than  arobre, 
ninake,  fcc.  Painier'sPul.  ofPl.»  voL  ii,  I  i  7  b. 

They  dauncen  deftehr,  and  singen  soote, 

in  their  merriment. 
Spenter't  HoUUvWi  Dittit,  Sheph.  XaletuL,  Jpr.,  111. 

SOOTH,    «.      Truth;     soth,     Saxon. 
Written  also  soth. 

He  looks  like  tooth ;  he  says  he  Iotcs  my  daughter, 
1  think  BO  too.  ITint,  TtUe,  iv,  8. 

Thus  a  soothsayer  was  in  name, 
though  not  often  in  fact,  a  truth 
speaker*  Also  sweetness ;  the  Saxon 
word  includes  both  senses : 

That  e'er  this  tongue  of  mine. 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  oanishment 
On  this  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
IV'ith  words  «if  tooth.  Mieh.  II,  iii,  8. 

Thus,  to  soothe,  still  means  to  calm 
and  sweeten  the  mind. 
OOTH,  a.    True 

If  thy  speech  be  tooth, 
1  care  not  if  Uion  dost  for  me  aa  much.     MMcb,,  r,  6. 

Thus  Milton  has. 

The  soothett  shepherd  that  e'er  pip'd  on  plains. 

Comut,  1. 828. 

That  is,  the  most  to  be  depended 


upon.  It  might  be  interpreted 
sweetest,  only  that  is  not  the  point 
there  in  question,  but  whether  his 
word  might  be  trusted. 
SOOTHFAST,  or  SOTHFAST,  a.  True, 
of  scrupulous  veracity. 

Abandon  all afl^y,  be  toothfatlin  your  sawes. 

Mirr.  Mag.,p.  981. 
It  was  a  touthfatt  sentence  long  agoe. 
That  hastie  men  shall  never  hu:ke  much  woe. 

/»i(/.,p.464. 

SOOTHLICH,  adv.    The  old  adverbial 
form,  instead  of  soothly. 

And  toothUch  it  is  easy  for  to  read. 

Where  now  on  earth,  or  how,  he  may  be  found. 

^(!iM.JRQ.,m,ii,14. 

SOPS  IN  WINE.  A  fanciful  old  name 
for  the  flowers  now  called  pinks, 
considered  as  the  second  species  of 
gillofera.  "The  second  sort  is  also 
of  the  kind  of  vetonicarum  or  ffiUo^ 
fers — called  in  English  by  divers 
names,  as  pinks,  sops-in-wine, 
feathered  gillofers,  and  small 
honesties."  Dodoens  by  Lyte,  p.  174. 
Also  Gerard,  p.  589,  ed.  1636. 
At  weddings,  cakes,  wafers,  and  the 
like,  were  blessed,  and  put  into  the 
sweet  wine,  which  was  always  pre- 
sented to  the  bride  on  those  occa- 
sions (see  Popular  Antiq.,  4to  ed., 
Tol.  ii,  p.  64) :  and  probably  these 
flowers  were  thought  to  resemble 
them.  £.  K.,  however,  the  annotator 
on  Spenser *s  Pastorals,  (by  some 
supposed  to  be  Spenser  himself,) 
describes  them  as  '*  a  flower  in  colour 
much  like  to  a  carnation,  but  differing 
in  smell  and  quantity,*'  i.  e,,  size,  I 
presume.     On  this  passage, 

Bring  coronations  and  topt  wunne, 
Wome  of  paramoures.  Shejt.  Kal.,  Jpril,  188. 

He  mentions  them  again  in  May,  1.14. 
Dodoens,  or  rather  his  translator  Lyte, 
giyes  us  also  more  latitude  as  to  colour, 
in  a  subsequent  passage : 

In  English,  single  gillofers,  whereof  be  dirers  sorts. 

Beat  and  small,  and  as  divers  in  colors  aa  the  first 
nds,  and  are  called  in  English  bv  divers  names,  as 
Cinks,  topt'in^wint,  feathered    giilofers^  and   smHll 
onesties.  Loc  eil. 

Sweet-william,  topt-in-wine,  the  campion,  and  to  these 
Some  Uyender  they  put»  with  rost- mary  and  baya. 

I>rayt.  Poljfolb.,  zv,  p.  046. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the 
name  was,  that  such  pinks  were  often 
put  into  the  wine,  to  give  it  a  flavour ; 
for  we  read  in  Blount's  Tenures,  of 
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a  sextary  of  Julv-Jiawer  wine/'  p. 
133,  Beckwith's  edition. 
The  custom  of  taking  the  more  snh- 
Btantial  sapt  in  wine  at  weddings,  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  Popular  Anti- 
quities aboye  dted;  and  is  alluded 
to  in  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  where,  at  his  own  wedding, 
Petruchio  is  said  to  haTe 

QaafPd  off  th«  mnMiidel ;  and  threw  UU  topt 
All  in  the  texton't  face ;  having  no  other  reaion« 
But  that  hii  beard  Krev  thin  and  hnngerly, 
And  leem'd  to  ank  hin  aopn,  n«  be  was  dnnkiBf. 

Act  iii,  ic.  9. 

We  find  it  also  in  Morgan's  Phoenix 
Britannicns,  in  the  description  of  a 
wedding. 

Kindird  and  frienda  are  mette  together,  toppts  tmd 
muMvUime  mn  iveating  np  and  downe,  till  toey  drop 
againe,  to  comfort  their  hearta. 

WondeffM  Teart,  1608,  p.  U. 

SO  RANGE, «.  Apparently  for  soreness ; 
speaking  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  fiery  serpents  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  ^ure  effected  by  looking  up  to 
the  brazen  serpent. 

Bare  in  thii  creature  waa  hia  wondrona  might. 
That  ihould  rffect  the  nature  of  the  fire; 

Tet  to  recure  the  soramc*  by  the  sifrht, 
Sickneaa  might  aeem  the  remedy  t'  admire. 

Drayt.  Mo§e»,  p.  1618. 

Sorrance  is  in  Kersey,  in  the  sense  of 
any  disease  or  sore  that  happens  to 
horses. 
To  SORE,  V.  To  make  sore ;  peculiar 
to  this  single  Terse  of  Spenser,  where, 
however,  it  is  the  original  and  true 
reading : 

Her  bleeding  hreast,  and  riven  bowela  gor'd, 
Waa  cloaed  up,  aa  it  had  not  beene  tor'd. 

i^.  Q..III,xii.88. 

SORE-HAWK.  A  young  hawk;  a  term 
in  falconry  for  a  hawk,  between  the 
time  "  when  she  is  taken  from  the 
eyrie,  till  she  has  mew'd  her  feathers." 
The  term  is  French,  and  is  more 
exactly  defined  in  the  Manuel 
Lexique :  *'  Saure,  adj,  ou.  sore,  parce- 

tu'il  se  prononce  aiusi.  En  termes 
e  faulconnerie,  on  appelle  oiseau 
iaure,  •  celui  qui  dans  sa  premiere 
ann€e  n'a  point  encore  perdu  son  pre- 
mier pennage,  qui  est  roux."  He 
adds,  that  the  term  is  derived  from 
the  Italian,  in  which  language  sauro 
means  a  horse  of  the  colour  which  we 
call  sorrel,  doubtless  from  the  same 
original.  Thus  also  red  herrings  are 
called  karengs  saures. 
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The  paaaenger  «Mr>>h«leoM  ia  a  laore  dwiee  md  tra- 
der  hawk,  by  reaaao  of  her  yoath.  ami  teaAetncjae  jf 
age.  £«/Aa^I,z.p.4i. 

Of  the  tttmrefmleom  ao  I  leame  to  Aye, 
That  flaga  awhile  her  flnttering  wings ' 
Till  ahe  herulf  for  atitmger  flight  can 

^MM.  iffflM  ^Stmmly  Bmmtie,  L  96. 

f  SORREL.  A  very  common  name  for  a 
horse,  given,  like  Bayard,  &c.,  from 
the  colour  of  the  animal. 

Till  he  fa]a  fhim  hia  aeate,  the  ooache  metlmmea. 
And  to  the  ridera  breedea  a  woiid  of  woea  i 
Noe  holla  Jacke,  nor  Sorrett,  hola  boTe, 
Will  make  them  atay  till  thqr  erea  all  destroy. 

Tke  Newe  MetmmarpiMit,  1600. 
I  think  I  can  remember  what  they  be ; 
Ball.  Pio-baU.  Yidiar.  Sorrtl,  Gee.  Ho.  Bee. 

1%e  Kmigki  JiueiUmrtf,  1661 

fSORREL-SOPS.  A  term  frequently 
used  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  for 
some  liquor  which  waa  taken  in 
sickness. 

Hang  np  your  Jnlepa,  and  yoor  Portugal  pooaeta. 
Your  barley  brotha,  and  MrrW-«op«. 

B.  4-FI.  Moms,  rSnief,  ci.  L 

f SORRILY,  adv.  In  sorrow;  mise- 
rably. 

Nor  BO  torrih 
Shonldat  thon  me  aee  on  this  cold  dood  to  ai^ 
Suffinng  80  many  thinga  fit  and  unfit. 

SORROWED,  part,  of  to  aorrov. 
Full  of  sorrow. 

And  aenda  forth  na  to  make  thdr  fomm^d  mdei: 

To  sorrow  is  well  authorised,  as  a 
neuter  Terb ;  but  this  passive  parti- 
ciple is  contrary  to  analogy.  Tet 
Milton  has  used  it  in  proae.  See 
T.J. 
SORT,  s.  Set,  or  company.  Johnson 
has  this  as  the  fifth  sense  of  the  word, 
but  does  not  notice  that  it  is  out  of 
use,  which  certainly  it  is. 

Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withall," 
A  sort  of  vagabond  raacalat  and  mna vays. 

XUUrd  IIT.w,'^. 
Cyaxarea    kept  a  tori  of  Scythiana  vith  him,  onj 


for  thia  purpoae,  to  teach  hia  ion  Astyacea  to  ehoou. 

JtckmwL,  TarepA.,  P-  ^^ 
A  tort  of  poor  fdka  met,  6od*a  foola,  good  master. 

B.itd  Ft.  Beggmr^t  Bmtk,  ii,  1. 
Some  mile  o*  thia  town,  we  were  act  upcm 
By  a  tort  of  country  fellowa. 

B.  Joms.  Tale  efm  3W.  ii  2. 

Sort  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for  a  lot ; 
sors,  Latin. 

No,  make  a  lottery. 
And  by  derice,  let  blockiah  Ajax  draw 
The  tort  to  fight  with  Hector.       2Vo.  mad  Crtat-,  i,  S. 

To  SORT,  V.  a.    To  choose. 

I'll  tort  aome  other  time  to  viait  yoo.  1  Reu.  TI,  ii,  S. 

To  SORT,  V.  ft.    To  suit,  to  fit. 

I  am  glad  that  aU  thinga  tort  ao  wdL 

MwkJdittA.V.,x,^ 
Well  may  it  tortt  that  thia  portentooa  figure 
Comea  armed  through  our  watch.  BmmL,  i,  I. 
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SORTANCB,  «.    Agreement,  suitable- 
ness. 

Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 
As  might  hold  tortance  with  his  quality. 

SF«i./r,itr,l, 

I  do  not  know  another  instance. 
fSOT-WEED.     A  name  for  tobacco. 

I  scarce  had  fiil'd  a  pipe  of  sot-weed^ 
And  by  the  caudle  mMe  it  hot-weed. 

Hudihroi  ReHnma. 

SOTHBIND,  a.  A  word  peculiar,  I 
believe,  to  this  passage. 

But  late  medicines  can  helpe  nosothbindt  sore. 

Mirr.for  Uag.^  p,  295. 

The  meaning  evidently  is  '^inveterate.'* 
It  is  formed appareu tly  from  JoM,  truth, 
and  bind ;  therefore,  literally,  truly' 
binding^  or  not  to  be  escaped.  Or  it 
may  be  for  tooth-fasty  that  is,  true, 
or  truly  established.  See  Sooth- 
vast. 
SOTHERY,  adj.     Sweet ;  from  *oM. 

And,  as  I  wene> 
With  ntktry  butter  theyr  budyei  anovnted. 

Four  K  0.  PL,  V,  87. 

SOUD,  interj.  Meaning  unknown. 
This  word  is  repeated  four  times  by 
Petruchio,  in  the  scene  where  he 
affects  great  violence  with  the  servants, 
and  at  the  same  time  attempts  to 
soothe  Katharine.  Act  iv,  sc.  1. 
Johnson  conjectured  that  it  was  put 
for  9oote,  sweet ;  Capell  would  have 
it  an  old  French  word,  which  it  is  not. 
Mr.  Monck  Mason  seems  for  once  to 
be  most  right:  that  it  seems  *'to 
denote  the  humming  of  a  tune,  or 
some  kind  of  ejaculation,  for  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  find  out  a 
meaning." 

SOVENANCE, «.  Remembrance;  from 
the  French. 

To  dwell  in  dazkneas  without  sovenance. 

Spau.  Team ofMuug,i.  486. 

Observe,  however,  that  this  word  is 
here  restored  by  Mr.  Todd,  instead  of 
the  corrupted  reading,  aoverance;  but 
Spenser  has  it  elsewhere: 

That  of  his  way  he  had  no  wvetumneey 
Nor  care  of  Tow'd  revenge,  and  cruell  flght. 

/.  C-.  n,  in,  8. 

Also  in  the  Eclogues. 
Sovenance  was  also  the  name  of  a  sort 
of  ring    contrived   to.  assist    recol- 
lection : 

A  ring  of  many  hoops,  one  of  which  we  let  hang  as  a 
remembrance  of  anything.    6.  Tooke^s  Belidet^  p.  SO. 

SOUGH.      Perhaps  sound.      Skinner 


says,  aowgh  exponitur  sound.      But 
the  passage  is-  not  very  clear : 

The  well  greas'd  wherry  now  had  got  between, 
And  bad  her  farewell  sough  unto  the  burden. 

B.  Jons.  Epiffr.,  vi,  287- 

To  SOUL,  or  SOOL,  v.  To  satisfy 
with  food.  This  unusual  word,  which 
appears  from  Ray  to  be  provincial 
also,  is  most  clearly  derived  from  the 
French  saoule,  or  soul,  which  means 
exactly,  "full,  or  well  satisfied  with 
meat  or  drink."  It  is  exemplified 
only  from  Warner : 

I  have,  sweet  wench,  a  piece  of  cheese,  as  good  as 

tooth  may  chawe, 
And  bread  and  wildings,  sotding  well. 

Alb.  Engl.,  Vf.TX.^.W. 

The  right  etymology  is  just  hintea  in 
the  glossary  to  Percy's  Reliques, 
vol.  ii,  but  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked. The  Saxon  has  surely  no 
affinity  to  it. 
SOULS,  THREE.  The  peripatetic 
philosophy,  which  governed  the 
schools  in  the  time  of  our  old  dra- 
matists, assigns  to  every  man  three 
souls ;  the  vegetative,  the  animal,  and 
the  rational.  Hence  the  following 
allusions : 

Shall  we  ronze  the  night  owl  with  a  catdi,  that  will 
draw  three  souls  out  oione  weaver.  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  3. 
What,  will  I  turn  shark  upon  my  friends,  or  my 
friencb  friends?    I  scorn  it  with  my  three  souls. 

B.  Jons.  Poetast.,  v,  8. 

In  Huarte's  Trial  of  Wits,  translated 
by  Carew,  there  is  a  curious  chapter 
concerning  these  .three  souls.  This 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Farmer. 
After  the  45th  day  of  conception,  says 
Howell, 

The  embryon  is  animated  with  three  souls ;  with  that 
of  plants,  called  the  vegetable  soul;  then  with  a 
wim/tve,  which  all  brute  animals  have;  and  lastly, 
the  ratioiud  soul  is  infused ;  and  these  three  in  man 
are  like  Tingonus  in  Telragono.         Letters,  I,  iii,  36. 

fTo  SOULTE  R.     To  swelter? 

Thus  to  be  furnished  then,  is  iust  as  though 
A  man  should  thatch  his  dwelling  house  with  snow, 
Which  melts,  drops,  soulters,  and  consumes  away, 
E'en  in  the  time  of  one  sun-shining  day. 

CkweWs  Becantatum,  1634. 

SOUNDER,  s.  A  herd  of  wild  swine ; 
so  Phillips,  Howell,  Blount,  and  Ger. 
Markham.  Mr.  Seward  somewhere 
found  it  explained  as  a  boar,  and 
therefore  altered  the  reading  of  the 
following  passage,  which  in  both  the 
folios  stands  thus : 

Isgrin  himself,  in  all  his  bloodv  an^er, 

I  can  beat  from  the  bay,  and  the  wild  sounder 

Single  i  and  with  my  arqa'd  staff  turn  the  boari^ 
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ftsight  of  hw  tenmj  tnshea,  tad  tbM  ttriko  him, 
lul  ho  fUl  down  my  prey. 

B.mtdFl  Begggr't  Bvtk,  Ui.  8. 

If  I  proposed  any  alteration,  it  would 
be  merely  to  read  **from  the  wild 
tomuiert**  instead  of  and,  or  tn, 
which  is  still  less  change.  Seward's 
alteration  is  in  all  respects  unwar- 
rantable.    He  would  read : 

And  the  wild  tounder 
Single,  and  with  my  boavaU^arm^d^  ihu  turn. 

If  to  chance  Uiat  there  is  a  aovndtr  of  them  tofether, 
then,  if  any  hreak  totmder,  the  reit  will  ran  that  «av. 

Oentl.  Bteremtion,  p.  119. 

What  number  constitutes  a  rounder 
we  are  thus  told : 

Twelve  or  aome  leaser  nnmbar  be  called  a  Botmder  of 
wilde  Bwine:  sixteene  is  a  middle  t&uttder:  bat 
twenty  may  very  well  be  termed  a  great  «oini<fer. 

Qtnlltm*s Academe,  p.  SI. by  &. M.,  1S9S. 

80UNST,  seemingly  for  soused.  A 
word  coined,  like  that  which  rhymes 
to  it,  by  Baldwine,  who  wrote  that 
part  of  the  book. 

^o  see  a  silly  sonlOi  with  woe  and  sorrow  tomntt, 
A  king  drpna'd,  in  priaon  pent,  to  death  with  daggers 
doumst.  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  376. 

fSOUR-CUDGEL.  An  old  jocular 
name  for  a  seTcre  beating.  It  occurs 
in  Withala*  Dictionaries  ed.  1608, 
p.  308. 

fSOUSE.    Brine  for  pickling. 

Nor  IB  a  breast  of  pork  to  be 

Despis'd,  by  either  thee  or  me; 

The  head  and  feet  will  make  good  imcM. 

Poor  Bokm,  1738. 

SOUTHSAY,  and  SOUTHSAYER.  are 
merely  for  soothsay,  and  soothsayer. 
fSOWCE-WlFE.    Perhaps  from  souse. 

Set  wee,  sweete  sotpce-m/e^  on  this  fraile  of  figs, 
Despite  of  thoae  that  doo  onr  fortnnee  hate. 

A  Quest  ofBnquirie,  1695. 

To  SOWLE.  To  pull  by  the  ears. 
"  To  aowle  by  the  ears,  aures  summa 
Ti  yellere."     CoM  Diet. 

He  will  go,  he  says,  and  wwle  the  porter  <A  Rome 
gates  by  uie  ears.  Coriof.,  iv,  S. 

Steevens  quotes  Heywood  for  it : 

Venna  will  oowk  me  by  the  ears  for  this. 

Skinner  says,  **  credo  k  taw,  t.  0., 
aures  arripere  et  vellere,  ut  suibus 
canes  solent.*'  Yet  his  word  imme- 
diately preceding  is  "sawl,  restis, 
faniay  Is  it  not  more  natural  then 
to  suppose  that  it  means  to  pull 
AM  a  rope,  or  with  a  rope?  If  from 
90W,  what  meaning  has  the  I?  It  is 
uo  formative  letter  in  that  way. 
tr©  SOWNE.     To  sound. 

Praise  in  the  end  doth  ring  and  eowne^ 
In  the  end  also  doth  vertue  crowne. 

WithaW  Dielionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  265. 


Freder»k  the  emperor,  haTing  bte  rabdvda 
The  leaae  Armenia,  where  his  fame  waa  eoeem< 

Ueywoo^e  TroU  Brilmmiem^  1SD9. 

SOWTER, «.  A  cobbler,  or  shoemaker ; 
the  word  is  pure  Scotch.  See  Jamie- 
son,  in  Soutar.  But  must  be  made 
from  the  Latin  mtor ;  the  Saxon 
tuiere  itself  comes  from  that. 

If  thou  doat  this,  maik  me,  tboa  acnooa  mmUr, 
nioa  bench  whistler,  of  the  old  tribe  of  toe^pieces. 
If  thou  doat  thia  then  aball  be  no  more  ahoesKBdiiv. 

B.  ^  Ft.  Wommm  FUms'd,ys,  V 

For   toe-piecet  we  should   certainly 

read  toe-pieeers,  a  clear  and  obvious 

correction. 

The  story  of  Apelles  and  the  cobbler, 

which  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  '*Ne 

sutor  ultra  crepidam,"  is  applied  by 

an  old  poet,  and  thus  concluded : 

Tslke  thon  of  that  wherein  some  akill  thorn 


Unto  the  alipper,  toteter,  onW  go. 

Boydcm*t  Fieri ef ,  pr^ed  to  Prodow'o  GmBery 
of  Gormuus  Imemiumo, 
Onr  wmUr*  had  Crispine  [for  their  patron]. 

ScoVa  Due.  «f  Wltdkr. 

The  song  of  the  sowters  (or  shoe- 
makers) of  Selkirk,  makes  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
p.  235. 

SOYLE.    See  Soil. 

SOYLED,  a.  Pampered,  high-fed; 
applied  to  a  horse.  Probably  a  term 
of  the  old  farriery;  frooa  moouI, 
French ;  full,  satiated. 

The  fitchew  and  the  MOjfled  hone.  £«ar,  ir,  & 

See  Soul. 
SOYNED.      Seemingly,   full  of  care; 
from  the  French. 

Soyn*d  and  amaa'd  at  his  own  shade  Ibr  dre^ 

Mirr.  for  Mm§^  pu  SSL 

fSPADE.  To  eall  a  spade  a  ipade, 
was  a  popular  phrase  for  to  be  plain- 
spoken.  Why  the  spade  waa  espe- 
cially chosen  to  enter  into  this  figoia- 
tive  expression  is  not  so  clear. 

There  are  some  few  that  wH  their  Jndgemeiit  sr— iii 
With  mature  understanding,  and  with  reaaaai 
And  call  a  wade  a  tpade^  a  aicophant, 
A  flatt'ring  Knave,  and  time  are  tboar  I  want 

TBglor'e  Worka^  ISSO 
Small  eloquence  men  must  expect  firani  me. 
My  schollecahip  will  name  things  aa  thqr  beu 
I  thinke  it  Kood,  plaine  Engliah,  without  fiwnd, 
TocaUa  tpade  a  efode,  a  bawd  abawd. 

Hnah,  says  my  friend,  mind  what  yon  hj; 

Ton  know  this  is  not  time  of  day 

?or  truth  to  be  «o  obnooa  made. 

We  must  not  call  a  epade,  a  epade. 

HwMrta  Bedirim, 

SPADE-BONE.  Used  by  Drayton  for 
bladc'lone,  in  allusion  to  a  mode  of 
divination  by  means  of  that  bone  of  a 
sheep,  which  is  mentioned  by  several 
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other  authors.  Drayton  speaks  of  it 
as  practised  by  a  colony  of  Flemings, 
who  settled  in  Pembrokeshire.  *' Vox 
agro  Lincoln,  usitatissima,*'  says 
Skinner. 

A  difinatioii  itrange  the  Datch  made  English  have. 
Appropriate  to  that  place,  at  tho'  some  pow'r  it  gave, 
Bt  th'  shoulder  of  a  ram  from  off  the  right  side  imr'd, 
Which  usually  the^  boile,  the  tpade-botu^heing  uar'd. 
Which  when  the  vizard  takes,  and  gazing  thereupon, 
Thingea  long  to  come  foreshowes,  as  thinics  long  aone 
agone.  Drayt.  Polyolh.,  v,  p.  760. 

This  practice  is  spoken  of  also  by 
Camden,  and  in  an  old  chronicle 
published  by  Caxton.  See  Popular 
Antiquities,  4to,  vol.  ii,  p.  629.  The 
bone,  it  seems,  was  boiled  bare,  and 
the  divination  depended  on  imaginary 
forms  seen  in  looking  through  it. 
Selden's  note  on  the  passage  of  Dray- 
ton, gives  a  curious  instance  of  such 
prophesying,  which  is  much  height- 
ened by  his  quaint  manner  of  relating 
it. 
SPAGIRIC,  SPAGIRICAL,  &c.  Che- 
mical.  Terms  of  the  chemical,  or 
rather  alchy mical,  philosophy,  in- 
vented by  Paracelsus,  and  adopted 
in  French,  as  well  as  English.  Vossius 
(and  after  him  Menage  and  others) 
derives  it  from  two  Greek  words, 
crvdw,  to  draw,  and  Aye/pM,  to  collect ; 
but  the  barbarous  terms  invented  by 
that  arch-empiric  have  seldom  so 
respectable  an  origin.  A  chemist 
has  been  called  a  spagyrut,  the 
science  itself  spagyrick;  and  these 
are  well  exemplified  in  Todd's  John- 
son. But  if  the  Greek  derivation 
have  any  validity,  the  y  has  no  busi- 
ness whatever  in  the  word.  The 
French,  indeed,  write  it  spagirique. 
Id  Rider*s  Dictionary,  corrected  by 
Holioke  (1627),  an  Arabic  derivation 
is  suggested,  which  is  a  more  likely 
origin  for  Paracelsus  to  resort  to. 

Was  done 
With  a  tpagerieaU  discretion : 
For  while  ihe  ore  ran  melting  rrom  thy  minde, 
It  left  thy  chiefs  and  ridier  thtmichts  reftned. 

Chirosophiu  to  Gayton,  prellxed  to  Festiv.  Notes. 

The  words  have  been  found  also  in 
grave  authors;    in  Hall,  and  Hake- 
will,  and  Boyle.     See  T.  J. 
^To  SPALL.     See  Spawlb. 

Bot  at  last,  when  they  were  come  to  the  double 
Aifltichoo  directly  entitled  to  them  by  name,  they 


hnd  no  sooner  read  it,  but  there  was  such  spitting 
and  tpalling,  as  though  they  had  been  lialf  choked. 

lJaringion*s  Apology,  liOd. 

SPAJjLE,  9,  A  shoulder;  rather  from 
spalla,  Italian,  than  from  the  French, 
espaufe.  Only  found,  I  believe,  in 
this  instance : 

Their  migtie  strokes  their  habei^eons  dismayled. 
And  uakeid  made  each  others  manly  apalla. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  II,  ti,  29. 

But  spald,  and  spaul,  are  shown  by 
Dr.   Jamieson   to  be  used   by  good 
authors   in   the  Scottish  dialect,  as 
6.  Douglas,  &c. 
fS PALLS.     Cbippings  of  stones. 

Assube  ....  Rctailies,  rognnres.    SptUU  or  broken 
peeces  of  stones  that  come  off  in  hewiug  and  graving. 

iiomcnelator. 

SPAN-COUNTER,  a.  A  puerile  game, 
supposed  to  be  thus  played :  one 
throws  a  counter,  or  piece  of  money, 
which  the  other  wins,  if  he  can 
throw  another  so  as  to  hit  it,  or  lie 
within  a  span  of  it.  Strutfs  SporU, 
&c.,  p.  340. 

And  what  I  now  pull  shall  no  more  afDict  me. 
Than  if  I  play'd  at  »pon-counter. 

B.  #■  F!.  M<ma.  Tko.,  iv,  9. 


Tell  the  king,  that  for  his  father's  sake,  Henrv  V,  in 

ffan-eounter  for  n 
reign.  8  Hen.  K/,  iv,  8. 


whose  time   boys  went  to  gpan-counter  for  Flrench 


It  seems  to  have  been  played  with 
farthings  in  Swift's  time,  as  he  calls 
it  span^ farthing ,  See  T.  J. 
SPAN-NEW,  a.  Quite  new,  like  cloth 
just  taken  from  the  tenters.  The 
various  attempts  to  derive  this  term, 
most  of  them  very  unsatisfactory, 
may  be  seen  in  Todd  s  Johnson,  under 
Spick  and  Span.  To  which  may 
be  added  one  worse  than  all  the  rest, 
in  the  notes  to  Hudibras,  I,  iii,  398. 
But  span-newe  is  found  in  Chaucer : 

This  tale  was  aie  *pa»  ntiee  to  begin. 

Tro.  /■  Cres$.,  iii,  1671. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  good  antiquity  in 
the  language;  and  not  having  been 
taken  from  the  French,  may  best  be 
referred  to  the  Saxon,  in  which 
spannan  means  to  stretch.  Hence 
span-new,  is  fresh  from  the  stretchers, 
or  frames,  alluding  to  cloth,  a  very 
old  manufacture  of  the  country ;  and 
spick  and  span  is  fresh  from  the 
spike,  or  tenter,  and  frames,  ^rhis  is 
Johnson's  derivation,  and  I  cannot 
but  think  it  preferable  to  any  other. 

Am  I  not  totally  a  ipaH-tMO  gallant. 

Fit  for  the  choicett  eye  f      B.  ^  Ft.  FaUe  One,  iU,  S. 
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SPANO>  «.  A  tpaugle ;  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  original  word,  being 
from  the  German  spange. 

A  reature  ■'  -  ■       tprinkted  here  and  there 
With  KliiteriDK  ^mnm  that  did  like  itara  appear. 

Span.  F.  q.,  citedliy  Todd. 
Oet  and  iprnHgt,  m  they  an  of  bo  great  cost,  lo  thev 
are  of  BKMt  glory.  B^eom^  ibid. 

Spanfffe  has  quite  superseded  this 
word,  though,  probably,  formed  from 
it  at  first  only  as  a  verb,  meaning 
**  to  set  with  mangty 

f  Behinde  her  back,  ner  haire  ty'd  up  with  tpangt 
And  knoU  of  gold.  rirgit,  ly  Viean,  16S3. 

To  SPANG.  To  spangle,  to  set  with 
spangles ;  from  the  noun. 

Junoe't  bird. 
Whose  train  is  »pn^4  with  Argut'  himdred  eiei. 

Three  Lords  (rf  Ltrndot^  0  S. 
f  Upon  hit  head  he  wore  a  hunter's  hat 
Of  ainuon  relvet,  tpangd  with  stares  of  gold. 

SamefieUrs  Ct$tMdm,  1S96. 

fSPANISH-JIG.  A  country  dance 
described  in  the  Newest  and  Compleat 
Academy  of  Complements,  12mo, 
1714. 

tSPANlSH  SHOE. 

My  scarf  was  vain,  my  garments  hang  too  low. 
My  Spanisk  $koe  was  cut  too  bftMd  at  toe. 

H*m  a  Man  wuty  cMmte  a  Good  Wife,  IflOS. 

To  SPAR,  0.    To  fasten  ;  sparran.  Sax. 

I*re  heard  yon*re  offer'd.  sir,  to  Iock  np  smoke, 
And  calk  your  windows,  epar  up  all  your  doors. 

B.  JoH*.  StApte  o/NewSt  act  ii. 

It  is  introduced  by  Skelton  among  a 
string  of  proyerbs : 

When  the  stede  is  stolen,  tparre  the  stable  dnr. 

Crown  of  LawreL 

Spenser  writes  it  sperre,  and  so  do 
some  others,  but  the  word  is  the 
same.  See  Spebbe.  The  bar  of  a 
door  was  also  termed  a  spar.  See 
Minshew  and  Sherwood,  in  Gotgrave. 
fSPARE,  «.     Moderation. 

Bather  superstitions,  than  a  devout  observer  of  any 
religion,  killing  for  sacrifice,  without  any  spare,  an 
infinit  number  of  beasts.  Hohand^i  Am.  Marcel.,  1609. 

To  SPARKLE,  o.  To  scatter,  or  dis- 
perse;  like  sparks  from  a  burning 
body. 

Tis  now  scarce  honour 
For  you  that  never  knew  to  fight  but  conquer. 
To  sparkle  such  poor  people. 

B.  and  n.  Hum.  Lieut^  i,  1. 

Beaten,  an'tjplease  vonr  grace. 
And  all  his  forces  sparkled.       Ibid.,  iZyal  Svbj.,  i,  6. 
The  Ti-nllB  and   castcll  raced,  aud  the  inhabitants 
sparckled  into  other  cities.    Stow*s  Annals,  sign.  0  5. 

Written  also  sperded: 

Cassandra  yet  there  saw  I,  how  they  haled 
yrom  Pallis  house,  with  sperckUd  tress  undone. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  868. 

fSPARRE.    A  bolt ;  a  bar. 

Repagulum  ....  Verrouil,  barre,  barriere.  A  sparre, 
barre,  or  bolt  of  a  doore.  •  Nomenclator. 

Pertica  ....  Perche,  long  hsston.  A  pooil  or  lone 
sparre  of  timber.  Ibid. 


To  SPARSE,  or  SPERSB.  To  icatter; 
from  the  Latin. 

And  there  the  bloatring  winds  add  strength  sad  ni^t. 
And  pther  eiosa  the  sparsed  flames  about 

Fairf.  Tuss,  xii,  46. 
As  when  the  hoQow  flood  of  aire  in  Zepfaue'i  cfaoks 

doth  swell. 
And  sparteth  all  th«  gather'd  donds. 

Chmpm.  Horn.  R^^f.  148. 
He  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayrc 

£pe»s.F.q.,l,Kn. 

See  Spebse. 
SPA  RVER,  «.  The  canopy  or  tester  of 
a  bed  ;  evidently  so,  from  the  context, 
though  I  have  not  found  it  in  any 
other  author,  nor  in  any  dictionary. 
[Also  written  sparvise.'\ 

At  home,  in  silken  «p«rp«rf,'hcds  of  down. 
We  scant  ean  reat,  but  still  loasa  np  and  down. 

Bar.  Epigr.,n.i^ 
Believe  it,  Isdjr,  to  wh<nnaoeTer  1  speake  it,  tkat  i 
happie  woman  is  seene  in  a  white  apron,  as  oftes  u 
in  an  embroider'd  kirtle;  and  hath  ss  qniet  ilecpi 
and  as  contented  wakings,  in  a  bed  of  ckitn,u  aadera 
^arver  ot  tissue.  Hid.,  Notes  om  OrioMdo,  B.  r.  p.  39. 
tAnd  this  subtile  queane,  and  knaviih  dnb,  dpb{ 
much  ashamed,  not  so  much  of  her  selfe,  sr  ba 
lovers,  as  of  me  a  stranger,  she  hid  her  selfe  bduadi 
the  spetrvise  and  curtaine  of  the  bed. 

Passenger  ef  BemsenU,  ICU. 

fTo  SPAT.     To  defile? 

But,  Sylvius,  as  a  stinkyng  sinks, 

Thy  brest  is  foule  within : 
Thy  mind  is  spotted,  sfoited;  spilt, 

Thy  soule  is  soyld  with  sinne. 

Kendmits  Ftowtrs  qf  Bpigramsm,  ISH- 

fSPAUGHT.  A  youth;  a  stripling. 
In  the  following  passage,  "  a  spaugkt 
of  sixeteene  yeares  old,'*  answers  to 
the  words  anno9  natus  sedeeiu. 

p.  Came  you  to-day  to  our  house  ?  he  denies  it :  bai 
that  other  came,  beeing  a  spang  At  of  sixeteene  jcks 
old,  whome  Parmeno  brought  with  him. 

Terence  in  gnghsk,mi 

fib  SPAWLE.     To  spit  out  with  force. 

With  saftie  now  still  maiest  thou  oough, 
Hanke,  hem,  apue,  spit  and  spaaie. 

KtndalFs  Flowers  ofBpiginmmn,  m- 
In  disgrace 
To  BpSt  and  spawl  upon  his  sun-bright  face. 

QmarUs's  Bmileai. 

SPECK,  s.  Apparently,  some  kind  of 
coarse  food. 

Stuffe  thy  gnta 
With  specks  and  barley  pudding  for  digestion. 
Drink  whig,  and  sowre  milke. 

fSPEED.     Success. 


goodli  suppi 

fSPEEDFUL.  Successful;  adfan- 
tageous. 

And  this  thing  he  sayth  shalbe  mon  McitfiiU  s^ 
effectual  in  the  matter  Sir  T.  Mor^s  W^/ro. 

SPEED,  «.  Fortune;  uncertaifii  <t 
the  time  of  mentioning  it,  how  it 
would  turn. 


The 
Of  the 


prince,  your  son,  with  mere  ecmoeit  snd  feir   ^ 
lie  queen's  spM^,  if  gone.  Wtnt,  T^,  iii.  -> 
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fSPEEDER.    One  who  is  successful. 

Which  if  it  be  your  opinion,  the  beaaty  voii  have  will 
be  withered  before  tou  be  wedded,  and  your  wooers 
good  old  gentlemen  oefore  they  be  speeders. 

Lj/hfU  Bupkues  and  kis  BngUmd. 

SPEIGHT,  8.  The  large  woodpecker ; 
4pecht,  German.  "  Picas  martius." 
Coles, 

Eve.  walking  forth  about  the  forretts.  gathers 
Speights,  parrots,  peacocks,  estrich  scatter'd  feathers. 

Syh.  Du  Bart.,  Handicrttfis. 

SPEL,  s.  A  small  chip,  or  splinter. 
"Scbidium."  Coles. 

The  spears  in  spels  and  sundry  peeces  flew, 
As  if  they  had  oeen  little  sticks  or  cane. 

ifar.  Jriost.,  xiz,  61. 

See  Spil,  which  is  only  another  form 
of  the  same  word. 
SPENCE,  for  expense. 

Better  cost  is  npon  somewhat  worth,  than  spsncs 
upon  nothing  worth.  Aseh.  Toxopk.,  p.  169. 

f  For  spenee  of  powder  he  spared  not 
Aaaanite  1  assaulte  1  to  crye  aloude. 

Tke  Jged  Later  rencuneeik  Lots,  n.  d. 

-|"SPENCE.  A  cupboard ;  properly, 
the  buttery. 

Which  out  of  a  spenes  or  budget  of  craftie  derices  he 
brought  forth  in  open  shew  to  do  hurt,  and  whereof 
he  acted  many.     HuUand's  Awtmanus  Marcel.,  1609. 

tSPEND-ALL.     A  spendthrift. 

Nay,  thy  wife  shall  be  enamored  of  some  spend-all, 
which  shall  wast  all  as  licentiously  as  thou  hast 
heaped  together  laboriously. 

Man  in  tks  Moons,  1609. 

SPERABLE,  or  SPARABLE,  *.  A 
small  nail,  such  as  are  put  into  the 
shoes  of  rustics,  and  sometimes  called 
clouts,  ''Clavulus,  pinnula  ferrea." 
Coles.  "  Clavi  ferrei  minores,  quibus 
soleee  caiceorum  rusticorum  conii- 
gwitur,  nescio  an  ab  A.  S.  sparran, 
obdere^^  says  Skinner.  Kersey  says, 
**0r  ^arrotr-dfV^,"  which  seems  to 
offer  the  best  derivation.  Of  course, 
be  had  it  from  Phillips.  They 
are  still  called  sparrow-bills  in  the 
Cheshire  dialect,  according  to  Mr. 
Wilbraham's  Glossary  of  those  words. 
See  his  Suppl.,  p.  88. 

Cob  clouts  his  shoes,  and  as  the  story  tells, 
His  thnmb-uailes  par'd,  afford  him  sperrabUs. 

Hsrriek,  p.  S266. 

Bacon  uses  sperable,  as  an  adjective, 
derived  from  spero,  in  the  sense  of  to 
be  hoped  for.     See  Johnson. 

f  Wherin  suerly,  perceaving  his  owne  cause  not 
gp€rable,  he  doth  honorably  and  wisely. 

Letter  dated  1666. 

SPERAGE,  s.  The  herb  asparagus. 
It  IS  so  called  by  Gerard,  and  all  the 
old  botanists,  as  its  English  name. 
It  is  an  indigenous  plant. 


And  unites  so  well 
Sargons  and  goats,  the  sperage  and  the  rush. 

Sgha.  Du  Bart.,  Purist. 

What  he  means  by  the  union  of 
sargons  and  goats,  has  been  ex- 
plained under  Saroon;  the  sperage 
and  the  rush  are  united,  because  the 
native  habitat  (as  botanists  call  it) 
of  the  wild  asparagus,  is  in  marshy 
ground  near  the  sea,  productive  also 
of  rushes. 

tierags  is  used  also  to  be  eaten,  as  appeareth  by 
ulen,  " ooinef  asparagi*'  fcc. 

naven  of  Health,  c.  xxiii,  p.  46. 

In  Lovell's  (]66d),  as  in  the  older 
Herbals,  it  stands  under  this  name, 
**  sperage,  asparagus,"  &c.  But  I 
have  not  met  with  sparage,  which  is 
in  Johnson.  Evelyn,  in  Acetaria, 
inadvertently  derives  the  original 
name  asparagus,  ab  asperitate; 
whereas  it  is  clearly  a  Greek  name, 
and  derived  (if  not  a  primitive  word) 
from  h  and  ff<papayos,  the  throat; 
whence  it  was  also  written  &o'^apayos. 
To  SPERE.  To  ask;  from  spyHan, 
Saxon.  A  veryb  common  Scottish 
word.     See  Jamieson. 

Whych  openeth,  and  no  man  speareth. 

God's  Prom.,  0.  PI.,  i,  89. 

It  was  used  by  Chaucer  and  others. 
To  SPERR,  for  spar.     To  make  fast, 
by  bars  or  otherwise. 

With  massy  staples. 
And  corresponding,  and  fulfilling  bolts, 
Sperrs  up  the  sons  of  Tro^.     Tro.  ^  ^ress.,  ProL 

This  sperrs  is  an  admirable  conjecture 
of  Theobald  for  stirrs,  which  the 
old  copies  had,  with  no  meaning. 
So  Spenser: 

And  if  he  chaunce  come  when  I  am  abroade, 
Sperrs  the  yate  fast,  for  feare  of  flrande. 

Sheph.Kal.,Ma9,9U, 
The  other  which  was  entred  laboured  fast 
To  sperre  the  gate.  P.  Q.,  V,  x,  37. 

When  chased  nome  into  his  holdei,  there  spared  up 

in  gates 
The  raUant  Theban,  all  in  vaine,  a  following  fight 

awaites.  JFamsr,  Jib.  Bngl., II,  xii, pTci6. 

See  Sparr. 
To  SPERSE.     To  disperse,  or  scatter; 
the  same  as  Sparse. 

And  making  speedy  way  through  sperssd  ayra. 

Spens.  P.  Q.,  I,  i,  S9. 
And  broke  his  sword  in  twaine,  and  all  hjs  armour 
sperst.  Ibid.,  V.iii,  87. 

tLiko  wanddng  pulses  spert  through  bodies  dyins. 

Chapman's  Byron's  Consp.,  1006. 

SPERTLING,  part.,  for  spirtling. 
Sprinkling,  or  being  sprinkled  with. 
I  have  only  found  it  in  Drayton's 
Defence  against  the  Idle  Critic : 
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That  whfle  she  [Cnstnn^  itfU  prefen 
ThoM  that  be  wholly  hw% 

MMdnen  and  ignorance; 
I  creep  behind  the  time, 
Fmm  gpertHng  with  their  crime. 

And  glad  too  witii  my  chance. 

Dntplim,  Odes,  p.  1369. 

So  the  same  atithor  uses  to  spirt le: 

Thai  the  poor  empty  skull  like  aome  thin  polriierd 

broke, 
The  braina  and  mincled  blood  were  spirtled  on  the 

walL  Polfofb.,  ii,  p.  693. 

6PFAL,  «.     A  spy;    origiii«lly  etpiuL 
So  in  Chaucer,  and  others. 

The  prince's  spiffs  have  inromied  me.  1  Am.  F/,  i,  4 

And  privy  spyah  plait  in  all  his  wny, 

To  wct'te  wliat  course  he  takes.  Sprns.  F.  Q.,  II,  1,  4. 

>'or  he  by  faith Tul  tpiai  vns  aasuim. 

That  Egypt's  king  was  forward  on  his  way. 

Fair/.  TWto,  1. 67. 
When  now  the  tpjaht  for  the  promis'd  anil. 
For  Uie  twelve  tribes  that  twelve  in  number  went. 

Dnjftoih  Mo$a,  p.  161S. 

See  Espial. 
SPICK  AND  SPAN  NEW.  Qaitenew; 
an  expreAsioD  not  entirely  disufied: 
Bufficieutly  explained  above  under 
Span.  Howell,  who  inserta  it  among 
his  proverbs,  has  an  explanation  <tTitte 
his  own,  but  not  hotter  than  others  : 

Spik  and  tpan  new,  viz^  from  tpica,  an  ear  of  com, 
and  the  spawn  of  a  fresh  flsli.  £nffl.  Frc9^  p.  S. 

How  two  such  objects  should  be 
brought  together  into  one  phrase, 
might  well  be  questioned. 

Sir,  this  is  a  spell  against  them,  apiek  and  tpmn  new. 

B.  Jons.  Barth.  Pair,  iii,  6. 

Tomkis,  in  Albumazar,  writes  it  speck, 
probably  from  another  idea  of  its 
origin : 

Of  a  stark  clown, 
I  riiali  i^ear  »peek  and  span  gentleman. 

O.FI.,vii,p.l61. 

See  also  Hudibr.,  P.  I,  c,  iii,  1.  398. 
Grose  derives  it  from  the  spike  and 
ppnn  (or  staff)  of  a  spear;  but  the 
span  of  a  spear  is  not  met  with. 
Withals'  Dictionary  translates  "  Re- 
cens  ab  ofHcina/'  by  **spieke  and 
span  new. 

t  Amonpt  otli 
Xvitli  a  playfpicJ: 


>9 


t  Amon^t  other  things,  Blnck-firien  will  entertain  you 

andn* 

ntiother.    '  HowrWt  Familiar  Letters,  \6W. 


MH  new,  and  the  Cock-pit  with 


il/oct.  Why  madam,  an  intixe  spick  and  span  new  piece 
of  doctrine  of  my  own  invention. 

The  Beksarsal,  1718. 

fSPIKE.     Lavender. 

Heer  bitter  worm-wood,  there  sweet-smelling  spike. 

Du  Bartas. 

SPI  L,  s,     A  splinter,  or  small  fragment. 
See  Spel. 

What  to  reserve  their  relicks  many  yeares, 
Tiieir  silver  spurs,  or  spils  of  broken  speares. 

Hall,  &/.,  IV,  iii,  15. 

This  word  has  lately  been  revived,  to 
express  small  slips  of  paper. 


SPILTH,  s.     Spilling;    that  whidi  U 
spilt. 

Whru  onr  vaults  have  wept 
With  dmnken  jpittA  of  wine.        Timem  sfAtL,  e,  L 

SPINET.      A  small  wood;  spinetum, 
Latin. 

A  satyr  lod|:ed  in  a  little  apinsi.hf  whidi  her  naMftr 
and  tne  pnnce  were  to  come, — advanced  kis  bed 
above  the  woorf,  wondering,  &c. 

B.  Jams.  Satyr,  a  mss^ 

A  spinny  has  still  the  same  meaning. 
in  several  counties. 
SPINETTED.     Supposed  to  mean  slit 
or  opened. 

For  tbis  there  be  two  remedyes,  one  to  hsve  a  gooK- 
quill  spinetted  and  sewed  i^;u]Ut  the  nockinge. 

J9ek.  Taetopk.,  p.  1& 

SPINNY,  a.  Thin,  slender;  perhsp? 
from  spinOj  Latin.  Not  having  met 
with  the  word,  I  take  the  examples 
from  Todd : 

The  Italians  proportion  ii  [i  f.,ben«ty]bif  and  phn. 
ihe  Spaniards  spyrUe  null  Link. 

^■^  -V,  Ffario's  Momtngne,  p, » 

They  ploi^  4t  early  in  tbe  ear,  and  tiien  there  r.l 
come  aome'J^iiMjr  grass  that  will  keep  it  fn<a 
scalding.  Jflfiivr. 

SPINOLA,  MARQUIS.  A  celebmy 
general,  who  commanded  in  Flsndfrs 
for  Phihp  III  of  Spain,  and  took 
Oatend  in  1604,  after  a  very  bus; 
siege.  Prince  Maurice  acknowledge<l 
him  to  be  the  second  general  of  the 
time.  As  our  countrymen  took  a 
warm  interest  in  those  wars  in  Fiao- 
ders,  the  name  of  Spinofa  often  occurs 
in  our  early  writers.  He  was  of  mi 
illustrious  Genoese  family.  Tkre 
seems  to  have  been  some  rumonr,  or 
fable,  of  a  thrush  which  brought  him 
good  fortune,  but  which  forsook  hioi 
^hen  his  prosperity  declined.  Seve- 
ral of  his  exploits  are  mentioned  in 
Howeirs  Letters,  B.  i,  §  1  and  2. 

Tills  is  the  black-bird  that  waa  hatch*d  that  day 
Gundamore  died ;  and  wliich  was  omincns> 
About  fhat  time  Spinofa*s  thnish  forsook  hnn. 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PL,  nil,  pi  3GL 
Spinola*s  camp  broke  loose,  a  troop  of  soldiers 

Jlbitmug.,O.Vl,rn.in. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  app^^ 
hension  of  his  invading  England : 

How  they  their  watches  doubled,  as  if  some 
Uad  brought  them  newes  that  SpinoU  vould  cam 
Withers'  Brit.  Snmemi^  Camt,  3.  toL  'Ii,  ^ 

The  dl^oulty  of  the  siege  of  Osteod 
is  here  dUuded  to  : 

Indeed  that't^iarder  to  come  by  than  erer  was  (hftad 
^.'^'^^^on.  Wk.,  a  PL,  iii,  Sa 

There  seemrto  have^bwm  then  uearly 
as  much  panic  and  alarm  abont  tbe 
projects  and  designs  of  Spinola,  as  ve 
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Lave  known  aince  respecting  a  more 
formidable  enemy.  Howell  allades  to 
it: 

Tlie  bert  neww  I  oinieiid  jw.  tt  thU  time  it,  that  we 
are  like  to  bave  peace,  both  with  France  and  Spain, 
io  that  Harwich  men,  yoar  neighbours,  ahall  not 
hereafter  need  to  fear  the  name  of  SpinoU,  who 
atruck  such  an  apprehentton  into  them  lately,  that  I 
underatand  they  oeein  to  fortify. 

HoweU'i  Utters,  I,  i  S,  Lett.  18. 

Ben  Jonson  strongly  ridicules  such 
apprehensions : 

But  what  if  S/nnola  hare  a  new  project 

To  bring  an  army  over  in  cork  ihoes. 

And  land  them  here  at  Harwich.    All  hie  bone 

▲re  shod  with  eork,  and  fourscore  pieces  of  ordnance 

Mounted  upon  cork-carriaKes,  with  bladders 

Instead  of  wheels,  to  run  toe  passage  over 

At  a  spring  tide.  Staple  »fNno§,mti. 

The  raft,  which  was  to  briug  over 
Buonaparte's  myrmidons,  was  nearly 
88  ridiculous  as  these  cork-shoes. 
SPION,  «.      A  spy;    made  from    the 
French  espion. 

And  ai  assistants  yon  hat«  nnder  yon 
The  seijeant-m^or,  quarter-master,  provoo^ 
And  captain  of  the  spiont. 

Four  Preniicet,  O.  Fl.,  vj,  640. 

t  To  SPIRE.     To  breathe.     Lat.  9piro, 

But  see,  a  happy  Borean  blast  did  apire 

Itom  faire  Pelorus  ports,  which  brought  ns  right. 

VirgU,  hy  Vicars,  I6SS. 

SPIRIT  OF  SENSE.  Shakespeare 
sometimes  nses  this  phrase  to  express 
the  ntmost  refinement  of  sensation. 

To  whose  rCressida's]  soft  seizure 
The  cycnef  s  down  is  imrsh  -,  and  spirit  of  sense 
Haid  as  the  palm  of  ploughman.    Tro.  f-  Crtu.,  i,  1. 

Mor  (loth  the  eye  itself. 
That  most  pure  smrit  of  sense,  behold  itself. 

AW.,iii,8. 

fSPIBT.  A  short  space  of  time.  Still 
used  in  this  sense  in  Norfolk. 

Another  sort  of  debtora  are  behiode. 
Some  I  know  not,  and  some  I  cannot  finde : 
And  some  of  them  Ke  here  and  there,  by  svirts. 
Shifting  their  lodgings  oftner  then  their  sairts. 

Toyfor'f  Worktt,  16S0. 

fSPISCIOUS.    Thickened. 

Yet  it  could  not  properly  be  called  a  liquor,  but  father 
a  certain  concreted  mist  or  spiscions  froath ;  for  beine 
with  no  small  paine  got  out  agatne,  I  found  it  had 
not  BO  much  as  mmstned  my  cloaihs. 

History  ofFraneion,  1655. 

SPIT,  «.  This  implement  for  roasting 
meat  was  formerly  often  made  of 
wood,  with  a  projectit^g  part,  by 
means  of  which  it  was  turned  by 
hand.  Hence  we  find  mention  of 
**  burning  the  spit,"  which  could  not 
happen  in  modern  cookery. 

To  se  her  syt 
So  byiely  tumynge  of  the  spvt, 
For  many  a  spyt  here  hath  she  turned, 
And  many  a  good  spyt  hath  she  burned. 

JbarP*,  O.  PI.,  i,  89. 

Iron  spits,  however,  soon  superseded 
these  clumsy  instruments,  and  accord- 


ingly Lear  speaks  of  "red  burning 
spits,  hizzing;  but  recourse  is  still 
had  to  the  wooden  spit,  when  ancient 
hospitality  is  imitated,  in  roasting 
animals  whole. 
To  SPIT  WHITE.  The  meaning  of 
the  words  is  plain;  but  the  applica- 
tion of  them  may  be  doubted,  when 
Falstaff  says,  that,  when  the*  armies 
join. 

If  it  bo  a  hot  day,  an  I  brandiah  anything  but  my 
bottle,  I  would  I  might  nerer  spit  whits  again. 

9  Hen.  IF,  i,  S. 

His  meaning  is,  may  I  never  again 
have  wine  enough  to  produce  that 
effect:  or  rather,  perhaps,  may  I 
never  have  a  debauch  over-night,  to 
make  me  thirsty  in  the  morning.  I 
fear  we  most  condemn  the  intem- 
perance of  our  ancestors,  when  we 
find  that  this  effect  was  often  observed 
and  alluded  to.  Spungius  says,  in 
Massinger, 

Had  I  been  a  pagan  still,  I  should  not  have  spit  white 
for  want  of  drmk.  Firy.  Mart,,  iii,  8. 

That  is,  for  want  of  more  drink,  to 
remedy  the  effect  of  what  he  had  taken 
before.  It  was  noticed  also  as  a 
consequenceof  habitual  intemperance. 
The  unlucky  pages,  in  Lyly's  Mother 
Bombie,  say  that  their  masters  had 
sodden  their  livers  in  sack  for  forty 
years,  and 

That  maket  them  spit  white  breath,  as  they  do. 

Act  iii,  le.  1. 

SPITAL,  or  SPITTLE.  An  abbreviation 
or  corruption  of  hospital,  formerly 
current  in  common  and  familiar 
language.  Mr.  Gifford  has  attempted 
to  establish  a  distinction  between 
spital  and  spittle ;  thus  giving  our 
ancestors  credit  for  a  nicety  they 
never  reached  or  intended.  See  his 
note  on  Massinger*s  City  Madam, 
iii,  1.  Their  authority  is  against 
him.  Minshew  has,  in  his  Spanish 
Dictionary,  "Enfermeria,  an  hospital!, 
a  epittU  for  the  diseased."  In  his 
English,  *'a  spt^/^house,  vide  hos- 
pitall."  Coles,  "  a  spittle,  or  spittle- 
house,  nosocomium ;"  and  again,  '*  a 
spittle  beggar,  valetudinarius  h  noso- 
comio."  The  truth  is,  that  hospitals  for 
general  maladies  were  long  less  com- 
mon  than  those  established  for  the 
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cure  of  two  or  three  ioTeterate 
diseases.  But  orthography  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  settled,  to  allow  of  a 
distinction  founded  upon  that  crite- 
rion.    See  T.  J. 

Stowe  speaks  of  St.  Mary  spittle,. 
which,  he  says,  was  an  hospital  of 
great  relief,  by  no  means  an  inferior 
place.  See  his  Survey,  ed.  1599, 
p.  1 29,  where  it  is  several  times  men- 
tioned. But  as  a  still  fuller  proof 
that  9pital,  and  spittle,  were  not 
distinguished,  £l8ing*8  hospital^  in 
Cripplegate-ward,  London,  was  gene- 
rally called  EUinff  Spittle;  and  it 
was  particularly  destined  by  iu 
founder,  Stowe  says,  "  for  the  susten- 
tation  of  100  blind  men.'*  Surv.  o/ 
Land,,  p.  234  bis.  Others  say, 
*'  Having  a  prime  and  special  regard 
to  such  as  were  blind  and  paralytic, 
and  afterwards  allowing  any  honest 
poor  people,  of  both  sexes,  disabled 
by  age  or  impoverished  by  misfortune, 
to  be  chosen  into  his  hospital." 
Reading's  History  of  Sum  College. 
Such  was  Elsyng's  Spittle,    "  Hos- 

Sitale  de  Elysing  Spittel."    Dugdale, 
fonast. 

No,  to  the  tfntiU  go, 
And  from  the  powdering  tub  of  infaniT 
Fetch  forth  the  tuar  kite  of  CresBid'i'kind. 

.    .  Uauy  r,  ii,  1. 

Tour  tptttU  rogue-ihips 
Shall  not  make  me  so.  Mammff.,  loe.  at. 

This  old  mode  of  spelling  led  Mr. 
Seward  into  a  ridiculous  blunder. 
In  the  Little  French  Lawyer  is  the 
following  exclamation  against  an  infe- 
rior practitioner : 

Arant  tliou  Imckram  budget  of  petition!, 

ITiou  tpittU  of  lame  causes  I  Act  iii,  p,  218. 

The  commentator,  thinking  of  no 
spittle  but  saliva,  writes  the  following 
note :  "  To  call  a  petty-fogger  a  person 
spit  out  of  lame  causes,  seems  yery 
stiff,  and  the  common  cant  term, 
splitter,  is  so  near  the  traces  of  the 
letter,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  being  the  original."  Conse- 
quently he  reads  splitter.  The  epithet 
lame  might  have  set  him  right,  if  he 
had  attended  to  it  being  lame,  they 
were  fit  for  the  infirmary,  or  spital, 

fAnd  sure  my  couscieoce  would  be  lesse  then  little 
T'  enrich  di y  selfe,  by  robbing  of  the  spittU. 

Taj/lor't  IToriM,  1630. 


f  Hoverer,  aU,  both  bif  and  littla* 

Down  from  the  paJaee  to  the  tpitU*. 

^,  .    .  HudHntM BWnhus.lT^. 

tl  look  upon  your  letter  aa  a  tpitUe  «crw»,  vbrre 

I  perceive  your  ambition  ham  yon  wooU  prove  Twir 

•elf  a  dean  beaat^  becanie  joo.  know  haw  to  e'faev 

*^^  c^  Clftirrfind,  16aL 

tSPIT-FROG.     A  jocular  term  for  a 
small  sword. 

They  in  their  greaaie  waite  belU  and  great  woidi, 
Like  yeomen  look'd,  bnt  you  like  any  h»d5. 
You  had  larve  shoulder  belta  with  nband  tjVi, 
And  each  a  little  spU'/rcg  by  his  aide. 

WrmtfUmg  Lvtert,  1477. 
How  bravely  thoa  canst  braf  it  out,  and  iwsner, 
And  talk  of  stabbes  (God  bleaae  us)  and  thy  £^l 
I  would  not  see  thy  spichtfoU  tpU-fna  drawne, 
T'lil  aarre  thee  better  for  an  ale  bouse  pawae. 
_  Tamloi'*  Wotiti,  lOOL 

tro  SPLAY.     To  display. 

Let  bring  hva  bannera  tfUnie^ 
I«t  speare  and  aheeld,  sharpe  swoid,  and  ca^nai 

llamea 
Procure  the  part  that  he  io  vainelT  daimes. 
„  etanpt^s  W^rh,  1587. 

We  rendred  then  with  safety  for  our  lives, 
Our  ensicnes4»2ay4(«,  and  managing  of  ames.    &l 

SPLEEN,*.  Violent  haste.  AMs^en, 
or  anger,  produces  hasty  mo?emeoUi, 
80  Shakespeare  has  used  it  for  huty 
action  of  any  kind.  This  isgiTenas 
the  5th  sense  in  Johnson,  bat  is  do 
longer  in  use. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  ooll7*d  nighty 
That  in  a  tpUtm  vaMdM  both  hcav'n  and  eaith. 
_.  lf»d«.^.^,i,L 

With  swifter  tplum  than  powder  can  enforce. 

O,  I  am  scalded  widi  my  violent  motioo. 

And  jpkm  of  speed  to  see  your  nugesty.    IW^v.?. 

These  instances  show  sufficiently  thit 
Shakespeare  intended  the  word  to 
bear  this  sense ;  but  we  do  not  find 
it  so  used  by  other  writers.  In  the 
following  example  it  seems  to  mean 
any  sudden  movement  of  the  mind: 

And  live  sequestered  to  yourself  and  me, 
Kot  wandnn^  after  every  toy  oomes  cross  yon. 
Nor  struck  with  every  tpUm. 

B.  and  It  WomamPUu'd,  i,  i- 

SPLEENY,  a.     Ill-tempered,  irritable. 

I  know  her  for 
A  tpUeuff  Lutheran,  and  not  wludesome  to 
Our  cause.  Hcm.  TJH,  vi,  1 

You  were  too  boisterous,  jpIcmv. 

^  JfaA»«toi<,T.8,0.Pl,iy.» 

SPLENDIDIOUI?,  a.  A  word  nn- 
authorised  by  etymology  or  usage, 
employed  by  Drayton : 

His  browB  encircled  with  tpUmdUUoms  rayi.       ^ 

Jkmgt.  MMei,V-^^ 

tTo  the  mirror  of  time,  the  mostrefolrait.jpfaufi^M' 
reflecting  court  animal,  don  AichibJd  Annstniojr. 

2Vi»fcr'«rflri«tl6» 

SPLIT,   TO  MAKE  ALL  SPLIT.    A 
phrase  expressing  violence  of  sctioo. 

I  could  play  Ercles  nrelj,  or  a  part  to  teir  ■  at  i>> 
to  mate  allspUL  Midi.  N.Dr-.U^ 

Two  roaring  boys  of  Rome,  that  mmdttUti^     . 

B,tmdFl.S€mf.LUgM 
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If  I  sail  not  with  yon  both  Hill  all  iplii,  hang  me  up 
at  the  main  yard,  and  duck  me. 

Soaring  Girl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  89. 
To  prepare  my  next  enconnter,  but  in  sach  a  wav  aa 
ahall  makg  ailspUL        Widow't  Turt,  O.  PL.  vi.  l&S. 

To  SPOOM,  V.  To  Bail  on  steadUy, 
rather  than  rapidly;  yery  probably 
from  spume,  or  foam. 

Down  with  the  fore-sail  too,  we'll  trnxm  before  her. 

B.  and  FL  Double  Marr,,  ii,  1. 

They  are  then  slackening  their  course 
to  wait  for  the  enemy,  and  strike  their 
main  top-sail  and  fore-sail  to  let  them 
come  up :  it  cannot,  therefore,  imply 
particular  swiftness.  Dryden,  from 
whom  it  has  been  also  quoted, 
seems  to  describe  a  successful,  rather 
than  a  peculiarly  rapid  motion : 

Wlien  rirtne  tfoomt  before  a  proaperoua  gale^ 
My  heaving  wiahea  help  to  fill  the  sail. 

Dryden^  Hind  tutd  PantAert  part  iii. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  on  that  passage  says, 
"  An  old  sea  term,  signifying  to  ran 
before  the  wind."  It  does  so,  bat, 
as  we  see,  not  with  a  press  of  sail. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  word  into  the  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,  iii,  4,  but  with  small  criti- 
cal judgment. 
SPOONS.  The  common  present  made 
by  sponsors  at  a  christening.  The 
better  sort  were  of  silver,  with  the 
figure  of  an  apostle  at  the  top  of  each. 
See  Apostle  spoons. 

Here  will  be  father,  godfather,  and  all  together. 
M.  The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger.       Ben.  FIIT,  ▼,  3. 
Gossipt  at  ehristninga  ahall   helpe  yon  away  with 
many  spoone$. 

OwU^s  Aim.  Proan.  to  OoUUmitks,  p.  86. 
Even  the  lame  goiaip  'twas  that  gave  the  spoons. 

Middl.  Ch.  Maid  in  Ckeapsids. 
Ify  ehriflt'nin^  candle-cup,  and  spoons. 
Are  diMolv'd  into  that  lump. 

Jkuen.  Wits,  0.  PL,  viii,  41i. 

Bishop  Corbet  says. 

When  private  men  get  aona,  they  get  tL  spoon. 
Without  eclipse,  or  any  star  at  noon ; 
When  kings  get  sons,  they  get  withal  suppliea 
And  subsidies. 

On  the  Birth  ofPrinee  Charles,  Poems,  p.  105. 

Many  of  these  spoons  are  preserved 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
SPORYAR,  «.  A  spurrier,  one  who 
made  spurs;  a  mere  difference  of 
spelling.  When  the  spurs  were  fixed 
into  leather,  which  was  sometimes 
practised,  it  required  a  strong  needle 
to  sew  them  in  securely. 

My  goodly  tossing  sporyar's  neele,  ch'ave  lost  ieh 
know  not  where.  Gamm.  Ourt.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  86. 

The  spurrier  is  introduced,  as  well  as 
the  shoe  and  boot  maker,  in  Jonson's 
Staple  of  News : 


God's  80;  my  spurrier!  put  Uiem  on,  boy,  quickly. 
I'd  like  to  have  loat  my  ^urs  with  too  much  si>eed. 

Act  1,  sc.  9. 

Where  note,  that  the  losing  of  the 
spurs  is  an  allusion  to  the  mode  of 
disgracing  a  knight.  See  Spurs. 
SPRACE,  a.  Quick,  alert ;  pronounced 
spraff  by  sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  the 
Merry  W.  of  Windsor,  in  conformity 
with  the  dialect  attributed  to  him,  as 
he  says,  hiff,  hag^  hog^  for  Ate,  h^Cy 
hoe,  '*Spraekf  yegetus,  vividusy 
agilis."  Coles'  Diet. 

He  is  a  good  spn^  memory.  Merr.  W,  W.,  ir,  1, 

Grose  has  it  in  his  Provincial  Glos- 
sary. 

Mr.  Malone  informs  us,  that  it  is  used 
by  Tony  Aston>  the  comedian,  in 
his  Supplement  to  Golley  Gibber's 
Life: 

Mr.  Dogget  was  a  little  spraei  man.  Loe.  at, 

Spack,  in  Mr.  Wilbraham's  Gheshire 
Glossary,  comes  near  to  it  in  sense, 
but  is  probably  different,  as  there  ia 
no  accounting  for  the  r,  which  is  not 
in  the  original  languages,  Icelandic, 
Gothic,  &c. 
SPRENT,  |>ar^.  Sprinkled.  The  yerb 
is  supposed  to  haye  been  sprene,  from 
sprenan,  Saxon. 

The  blood,  in  lumps  of  gore, 
^rent  on  hia  oorpa  and  on  hia  piued  face. 

Taner.  j-  Gism.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  S17* 
And  otherwhere  the  snowy  iuSstance  sprent 
With  rermell.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  zii,  46. 

Besprent  is  still  preserved  in  poetical 
language. 
fSPRET.     A  boatman's  pole. 

Set  his  course  against  our  state  and  common-wealth, 
not  (as  thev  sa^)  with  sprst  nor  oare,  with  shooving, 
or  haling,  tliat  is,  by  way  of  doubtfoll  or  darke  cir- 
cumlocutions. Ammianus  MmrecUinut,  1009. 

fSPRINCK.     A  sprinkle. 

The  Talbot  true  that  is. 

And  still  hath  so  remaynde, 
Lost  never  nobleness 

By  sprinek  of  spot  distaynde. 

HoweWs  Arbor  of  AmUie,  IMS. 

SPRINCKLE,  or  SPRINKLE,  s.  A  sort 
of  loose  brush,  used  for  sprinkling 
holy-water.  See  Cotgrave,  in  Asper^ 
soie  (properly  aspersoir)  and  Gou^ 
pillon,  both  which  mean  the  same. 

And  in  her  baud  did  hold 
An  holy-water  sprinekle,  dipt  in  deowe. 
With  which  she  sprincUed  farours  maidfold 
On  whom  she  list.  Svens.  F.  Q.,  lU,  zii,  18. 

And  an  other  alley  called  Spnnele  alley,  of  an  holy- 
water  sprinkle,  some  time  hanging  there. 

Stows,  p.  108. 
An  holy-water  spriniU  made  of  bristlea. 

Cotgr.,  Aspertois. 
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SPRING,*.    A  grove  of  trees.    This  is 
nearly  the  5th  sense  o£  spring  in  T.  J. 

If  I  retire,  who  shall  eat  dovn  thii  tprina  f 

Air/.  2WM»ziii,S5. 

This  was  the  enchanted  grove,  thus 
mentioned  afterwards  x 

For  yon  akiBa  to  happy  end  mast  hrii^ 

The  ttroDg  iiiduuiiinenta  of  the  charmed  mHm. 

L.  zviii,  S. 
Unleae  it  were 
The  ni^tingale,  among  the  thick.leav*d  Jfrt'v* 
That  ntt  alone  in  sorrow,  and  doth  aiiif 
Whole  nights  away  in  moarning. 

netek.  rtithf.  SUpk.,  V,  1. 

Mr.  Mason  says,  that  to  this  day, 
many  a  piece  of  woodland  is  termed 
a  spring.  In  this  sense  it  is  also 
quoted  from  Milton*s  Par.  Lost,  and 
from  Evelyn. 

2.  A  yoang  shoot  of  a  tree : 

To  dry  the  eld  onk's  sap,  aid  cherish  »pAng$. 

Shakfsp.  Rape  of  Luerece^  p.  6:28,  Sappt. 
Even  in  the  spriug  of  love  tbiy  love-jpriii^  rot. 

dm.  ifBrr.,  iii,  9. 

3.  A  tune : 

We  will  meet  him. 
And  strike  bim  such  new  nrings. 

In  this  sense  it  is  instanced  from 
Chsucer  and  Gavin  Douglas.  Also 
Lyndsay.     See  Jamie^ou. 

4.  For  Spkingal,  or  voutb  : 

The  one  his  bowe  and  shafts,  the  other  apring 
k  burning  teade  about  his  hrad  did  move. 

.  Sptn*.  Muiopotmot.^  1.  291. 

This  other  spring  was  Sport,  the  bro- 
ther of  Love. 
A  SPRING  OF  PORK.  The  lower  part 
of  the  fore-quarter,  which  is  divided 
from  the  neck,  and  has  the  leg  and 
foot,  without  the  shoulder.  The 
term,  I  am  told,  is  still  in  use  among 

Eork-butchers,  as  much  as  ever ;  they 
ave,  it  is  said,  no  other  name  for 
that  part. 

Can  TOtt  be  such  an  ass,  my  reverend  master, 

To  thmk  these  iprings  of  pork  will  s)io«)t  up  Cnsars  ? 

e-  V     :i.i-  ^-^fdFl.  Prophetess,  LS. 

Sir,  pray  buid  the  spnngofporktXo  roe,  pray  advance 
the  rump  of  becfc  this  wny,  the  cliine  of  bacon. 

A  SPRING-GARDEN.'^'aiJ^'eX'rm: 
seems  to  have  meant  a  garden  where 
concealed  springs  were  made  to  spout 
jets  of  water  upon  the  visitors. 

lake  a  firing  if  artUn,  shoot  his  scornful  blood 
Into  their  eyes  durst  come  to  trend  on  him. 

B.attd  Fl.  Four  Plays  in  One,  Flay  1  st 

^uch  a  garden  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
Enstone,  in  Oxfordshire;  and  much 
contrivance  of  the  same  sort  is,  or 
was,  also  displayed  at  Chatsworth. 
Spring  Garden,  near  St.  James's  park. 


and  that  at  Yauzhall  too»  weie  once 
probably  of  this  kind. 
SPRINGALL.  A  youth,  a  growing  lad ; 
sometimes  written  springald,  and  even 
9pringold,  From  the  same  origin  as 
•pring,  or  from  the  Dutch  spnngad, 
Minsk,  Probably  from  the  old  French, 
in  which  espringaUer,  or  spruigaUer, 
means  to  leap,  dance,  or  sport  See 
Roquefort  and  Cotgrave. 

Amongst  the  rest,  which  in  that  space  befeO, 
There  came  two  springals  of  fuU  tender  ycves. 

r.>.  e,V,T,6. 


That  lusty  apringal.  KUlieent.  is  liowm  msn' 
Than  the  duke  of  Milan's  son. 

»       V    ,      .  ^t£yJV.Ci^,aPI.,xi,8il 

JQsepb  when  he  n'as  sold  to  rotiphar,  that  great  ma, 
was  a  foiM  young  tpringM. 

Lmiimtr,Serm..ULm,h 
nt  commaonded  the  women  to  depute,  and  insieadt 
•r  them  he  put  lusty  hnrdles  tprvuMa  into  ik^ 
SPP"5"-.     .,   «  .  Nora**  PhU^V^,l 

Sure  the  denl  (God  bless  us  I)  is  in  this  sprinaaU. 

'  ray  ye,  maid,  bid  him  welemne,  »n4  m^kf  aiadiflf 
him.  for,  by  my  vay,  he's^  |raod  proper  spriiugU. 

TAdolescens. . . .  Un  jouvenoeau.  A  lad:  «  vootk: 
a  sprmgaU,  Notmmdatar,  !«& 

tOther  little  infants  also  rfipginr  to  theii  m^ 
armes,  you  might  have  heardpiteously  fTrmr;  n 
aiso  the  lamenuble  mooes  of  vooBg  mm^  vbA 


damosels  nobly  borne,  with  their  hands  strait  buud, 
whiles  themselTes  were  haled  into  crarll  nstiTiiie. 

HoUamd's  Awtm.  JfivcfL  IfiOl 

tSPRINT.     Sprinkled. 

WhCTc  hunge  the  leaf  well  tprini  with  honey  de», 
Whence  dropt  their  cups»  the  gamboling  fainc  kie«. 

SFRUCE,  prop,  a.  An  old  name  for 
Prussia,  as  appears  from  these  quoU- 
tions;  probahly,  corrupted  from  Prwf. 
which  is  often  found ;  as  in  Gerard, 
p.  1364,  ed.  Johns.,  he.. 

Sir  £dw.  Howard,  then  admirall,  and  with  hira  sr 
Thomas  Parre,  in  doubleU  of  crimain  velvet.  Ice,  vat 
apparelled  after  the  fasliion  of  Prussia  or  Spmu. 

MoUnsh.  Ckr.,  p.  805,  dted  by  TuiL 

Phillips  speaks  thus  of  Spruce  leather : 

Sprues,  a  sort  of  leather  oompUy  so  called  for  Prasea 

The  Spruce  fur  was  also  thus  named, 
because  first  known  as  a  native  of 
Prussia : 

For  masts,  ate.,  those  [firs]  of  Phusia,  whidi  we  call 
^«««-  Jhti^m,  ^hm,  eh.  21 

Hence  Spruce  beer,  made  from  tha«e 
firs;  which  some  suppose  to  be  s 
modern  invention,  derived  from 
America: 

Sprues  bter,  a  kind  of  physical  dnnk,  good  for  iswd 
bruises,  kc.  P&Wfs,  mt  sapra. 

After  this,  there  cannot  be  mach 
doubt  that  the  adjective  spruce^  mean- 
ing neat,  smart,  &c.,  originated  either 
from  the  spruce  leather^  which  wss 
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an  article  of  finery,  or  from  the  neat- 
ness of  the  Spruce  fir;  especially 
since  Mr.  Todd  has  found  tpmsado 
employed  as  a  term  for  a  fine-dressed 
man,  a  beau.     See  T.  J.,  in  Spruce, 

tif  he  hare  not  a  better  opinion  of  London-liquor  erer 
after,  let  'em  spare  their  cocks,  and  boyl  me  in  the 
next  brewing;  and  that  shall  be  call'd  mrueeale. 

Wiman  iunCi  BuUjf,  1676. 

fSPRUNK.     A  concubine. 

Hychiefest  spite  to  clergy  is, 

Who  in  these  days  benr  smiy ; 
With  fryars  and  monks,  with  their  fine  iprunki, 

1  make  my  chiefest  prey. 

tkt  King*s  D'uguiu,  a  Robin  Hood  Ballad. 

SPRUNTLY,  adv.  Becomingly,  neatly. 
This  is  probably  an  old  English  word, 
being  still  proyincial  in  the  north, 
where  a  sprunt  lad  is  said  to  mean  a 
stout  one ;  and  probably  also,  a  smart, 
well-formed  boy.  A  lady,  anxious  to 
appear  to  advantage,  says. 

How  do  I  look  to  day  r    Ami  not  drest 

Spnaitly  f  B.  Jona.  Dev.  on  As»,  iv^  3. 

Phillips    has  the    adjective    eprunt^ 
which  he  defines,  "Wonderful,  active, 
lively,  brisk.'*  Loe,  cit, 
-fSPUD.     A  sort  of  poinard. 

The  one  within  the  lists  of  the  amphitheatre,  as  he 
•honid  enter  in  to  behold  the  sights  and  games,  with 
a  spvd  or  dagger  was  wounded  admoet  to  death. 

Holland's  Jmm.  Mareel.,  1609. 

fTo  SPUDDLE.     To  stir  about. 

Hee  KTubs  and  spuddles  for  his  prey  in  muddy  holes 
and  obscure  cavemes.  Taylor's  Workes,  I6i0. 

SPURS,  being  part  of  the  regular  in- 
signia of  knighthood,  obtained  much 
notice.  When  a  young  warrior  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  any  valiant 
action,  he  was  said  to  win  hie  spurs ; 
when  the  knight  incurred  the  sen- 
tence of  degradation,  the  sfpwrs  were 
hacked  off  from  his  legs. 

1  wan  the  spurm,  I  had  the  laud  and  nnht, 
I  past  them  all  that  pleaded  in  those  oaies. 

Mxrr.for  MagUL,  p.  180. 
Keep  your  ground  sure,  'tis^  t^our  spurs. 

B.  and  N.  Mad  Lov.^  i,  1. 

The  characteristics  of  a  good  knight 
are  thus  enumerated : 

You  are  a  knight,  a  good  and  noble  soldier, 

And  when  your  spurs  were  giv'n  ye,  your  sword 

buclded. 
Then  yon  were  sworn  for  virtue's  cause,  for  beauty's, 
For  chastity  to  strike.    Strike  now,  they  suffer : 
Mow  draw  your  sword,  or  else  you  are  a  recreant. 

IHd.f  loyal  Snbf.y  i,  6. 

Hence,  probably,  it  arose,  that  spurs 
were  long  a  very  favorite  article  of 
finery,  in  the  morning  dress  of  a  gay 
man.     They  were  often  gilt. 

Battus  believed  for  a  simple  truth 

That  yonder  ^Kt//-4pKr,  spruce,  and  velvet  youth, 

Was  some  great  personage.     fFUts  Mecre^.,  6p.  539. 


I  tell  thee,  Wentloe,  thou  art  not  woithy  to  wear 
ifilt  spurs,  dean  liuen,  nor  good  cloaths. 

Mis.qfInf.Marr.,Q.VUy.i. 

It  was  a  particularly  fashionable  thing 
to  have  them  so  made  as  to  rattle  or 
jingle  when  the  wearer  moved : 

He  takes  great  delight  in  his  walk  to  hear  his  spurs 
gingle.       Barle,  mcroe..  Char,  qfan  Idle  Oallanl,  19. 
C.  How,  the  sound  of  the  spur  ? 
F.  0,  its  your  only  humour  now  extant,  sir;  a  good 
gingle,  a  gooA  gingle.  ^^i-   »■   •,  , 

B.  Jons.  S9.  Mam  outqfkts  H.,  li,  1. 
As  your  knigki  courts  your  city  widow,  witkiingbna 
of  his  gilt  spurs,  advancing  his  bush-colonrvd  beard, 
and  taking  tobacco.  Malcontent,  0.  FU  iv,  37. 

Do  not  my  spurs  proclaim  a  silver  sound  P 

Witts  Beer.,  Sfig.  on  a  Gallant. 
Who  if  they  have  a  tatling  spur,  ana  bear 
Heads  lijcht  as  the  gay  feathers  which  they  wear— 
—Think  themsdves  are  the  only  gentileman. 

Foole,  Bngl.  Pom.,  Proems. 

In  his  epithets  to  spur  afterwards,  he 
gives  ''tatling,  twatUng,  ffinffling." 
p.  192. 

Spurs  are  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
the  lateral  shoots  of  the  roots  of  trees  : 

And  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar.  Tsmp^  t,  1. 

I  do  note 
That  grief  and  patience  rooted  in  him,  both 
Mingte  their  spurs  together.  Cgntb.,  if,  9. 

Drayton  has  spumy  in  the  same  sense : 

And  their  root 
With  long  and  mi^rhty  spurns  to  grapple  with  the  land. 
As  nature  would  have  said,  they  shall  for  ever  stand. 

Foiolb^  uii,  p.  1104. 

Both  words  are  from  the  same  Saxon 
origin,  spumauy  to  kick ;  but  whether 
Drayton,  or  the  editors  of  Shake- 
speare, used  the  right  term,  we  have 
at  present  no  authority  to  decide. 
SPUR-BLIND.  The  same  as  purblind, 
whether  intended,  or  a  press  error, 
seems  uncertain. 

Madame,  I  crave  pardon,  I  am  spur-blind,  I  could 
scarce  see.  Lgfy's  Sapho  and  Phaon,  ii,  9. 

SPUR-ROYAL,  or  SPUR-RYAL.  A 
coin  of  gold,  value  fifteen  shillings, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  had  a 
star  on  the  reverse,  resembling  the 
rowel  of  8  spur.  See  Snelling's  Plates. 

Spur'Toyals,  Harry-groats^  or  such  odd  coin 

Of  husbandry,  as  in  the  king's  reign  now 

Would  never  pass.  OUy  Match,  O.  PI.,  ix,  999. 

This  play  was  printed  in  Charles  Fs 
time,  and  James  I  had  issued  spur^ 
royals* 

Beside  some  hundred  pounds  in  fair  spur-royals. 

AMadfrortiO.TUr,MS. 

This  was  first  printed  in  1608,  early 
in  James  I's  reign.     This  coin  was 
commonly  called  rial,  or  ryal,  drop- 
ping the  first  part.     See  Ryall. 
tSPURGE,  *. 

Labouring  to  Hie  for  abalter  to  aome  covert,  wee 
might  perceive  a  little  coppice,  wherein  gr«w  great 
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•ton  of  eabbafei  of  inch  favfe  proportioa,  as  the  very 
mvei  thereof  (so  largely  extended  were  the  9pmroes) 
might  hy  their  Kreatneaae  giveikadow  to  fiTehandred 
aea.  Bnutkwaift  Sm^luh  GemtUwum,  ]6Sa 

fTo  SPURGE.  To  froth ;  to  emit  froth ; 
•aid  properly  of  the  emittion  of  yeast 
from  beer  in  course  of  fermentation. 

The  hody'i  wMnthing  noyiome :  tie  a  itale  one ; 
Good  troth  it  ^ntrgetk  very  monttroualy. 

CartwrigkVi  SU^t,  1651. 

A  SPURN,  «.  Originally  a  kick ;  me- 
taphorically a  shock. 

Bat  that  which  givea  my  lonl  the  greateat  ipmm, 
la  dear  Lavuia,  dearer  than  my  acml. 

Tit.  Jnir^t  iii,  1. 

Also  an  injury : 

Who  lires  that  not 
I>e|nraved  or  depraTea  f  who  diea,  Uiat  bears 
Not  one  9fum  to  their  graree  of  their  friends'  gift  f 

Timtm  (^  A.y  i,  3. 

tSPURN-POlNT.    An  old  boy's  game. 

Come  let  ns  leave  this  boyea  play 

And  idle  prittle  prat. 
And  let  us  go  to  nine  holea. 

To  jpariH^K/,  or  to  cat. 

Tke  Commim  Crist  cf  Lorndtm,  n.  d. 

tSaUADDY.    Thick-MtT 


Kc  mat  naa  oeene  well  redde  in  some  cioyiier. 
Greent's  Newes  botk/nm  Httnen  mnd  Bell,  1&9S. 

fSQUALL.    A  word  of  endearment. 

The  rich  gull  gallant  eall's  her  deare  and  love, 
Dacke»  lambe,  squally  sweet-heart,  oony,  and  his  dove. 
.    , ,      .     ,  Taylor't  Workn,  1630. 

And  here's  the  j>retUest  sight  of  all, 
A  woman  that  is  mighty  tall, 
And  yet  her  spouse  a  little  squall. 

Th$  Norfolk  F^umer,  an  old  balbd. 

To  SQUANDER.    To  scatter. 

In  many  thousand  islands,  that  lie  squandered  in  the 
vast  ocean.  HowcWs  Lett.,  ii,  1 1. 

iZlr  SQUARE.  To  quarrel.  It  has  been 
derived  from  9e  quarrer,  or  eontre- 
carrer,  French. 

And  now,  they  never  meet,  in  grove  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-Ii^ht  sheen. 
But  they  do  square.  JUids.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  1. 

Biiue  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square. 

^i»/.  ami/ C2.,  iii,  11. 
Once,  by  mishap,  two  poets  fell  a  squaring. 
The  sonnet  and  our  epigram  comparing. 
_        _  Hanngt.  JSp.,  1, 87. 

Some  [hair]  hangeth  downe,  upright  some  standeth 

starins, 
As  if  each  uaire  with  other  had  bene  squaring. 
„       ^  ,  Iiid.,Jriosto,xiy,7fL 

He  often  uses  the  word. 
SQUARE,*.     A  quarrel. 

With  us  this  brode  speech  sildome  breedeth  square. 

Promos  and  Cass.,  ii,  4. 

The  front  of  the  female  dress,  near 
the  bosom,  generally  worked  or  em- 
broidered : 

Between  her  breasts,  the  cruel  weapon  rives 
Her  curious  square,  emboos'd  with  swelling  gold. 
„  ,  J'Intf.  Toss.,  xii.  64. 

You  would  think  a  smock  were  a  ahe-angel,  he  so 
chanta  to  the  sleeve-hand,  and  the  work  about  the 
square  on't.  mm.  Tale,  iv,  8. 


Tobeat^Q\]AKB.    To  be  in  a  state  of 
auarrelling. 

Many,  she  knew  yoo  and  I  mrv  at  square. 

At  least  we  fell  to  blowes.       Fromos  ami  Cess.,  ii,  4. 

^Vpon  the  SQUARE.     On  an  equality. 

When  two  equal  gamestos  meet  to  phy 
Vfon  tke  square,  each  with  a  high  opinion 
Oi  the  others  honour.  VmuUmrul  Brotker,  l&U. 

fSQUARE.     Is  used  for  a  table,  in 

Chapman's  Homer,  Ep.  vii. 
SQUARER,  s.     QuarreUer. 

Is  there  no  yoving  squarer  nowf 

Muek  AdoaiamtNotkng.il. 

fSQUAREGAP.   A  London  apprentice, 
from  the  form  of  his  cap. 

But  still  she  repli'd,  good  sir,  la-bee. 
If  eva  I  have  a  man,  iqurnnf  cap  for  me. 

ClemeUan^s  Poems,  l&l 

SQUASH,  s.     An  unripe  pod  of  pease. 

Kot  yet  old  enonrh  for  a  man,  nor  yoong  ooo^  far 
a  boy,  as  a  squash  ig  before  *tt8  a  pnsoo£ 

nse^.N^\l 
How  like,  methooght,  was  I  then  to  this  kerad. 
This  squash.  Wimt.  We,  i,  I 

fSQUEAMISH.  ApparenUy  used  in  tbe 
sense  of  proTokine  or  offensire. 

A  reverend  boentiate  at  mw  was  a  rater  to  a  &n 
gentlewoman,  and  she  scorning  him,  idll  rttm'i 
him  tart  and  squeamisk  quippea.  WhocnpinoBt 
time  he  said  unto  her:  Gentlewoman,  yoo  ftxilj 
fonret  yourselfe  to  injure  me  so  highly,  oooaidenB; 
both  my  h<mest  love  towardea  ytm,  as  alao  vn  gnm, 
who  am  (as  you  know)  a  licentint  in  biw.  W^ereairta 
ahe  answered :  Having  lost  the  game,  plmd  fot 
now  for  leavinga. 
_  Coplof'e  Wits,  FUs,  and  fkadss,  1614 

t^o  SQUEAN. 

As  doctors  in  their  deepest  doubts. 

Stroke  up  their  foreheads  hie ; 
Or  men  amazde,  their  sorrow  flouts 

By  squeauing  with  the  eye. 

Jrmin*s  ItaHatt,  Taylor  and  kis  Sag,  19t 

To  SQUINY.  A  colloquial  change  of 
the  word  squint. 

I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.    What,  dost 
Thou  squing  at  me  1*  K.  Lear,  if,  i 

SQUIRE,  s.  A  square,  or  a  measure; 
from  esquierre,  French.  Tins  has 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  word  has  been  arbitrarily 
changed  for  the  sake  of  -the  rhyme ; 
but  it  is  not  so,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
instances. 

But  temperaunce.  said  he,  wifli  goldea  squirt. 
Betwixt  them  both  ean  measure  out  a  meaae. 
A     J  ci.   1  Spa»s.F.Q.,U,i,ii- 

And  Shakespeare  baa  it  twice,  in  verse 
and  prose : 

Do  yon  not  know  mv  hidy*s  foot  by  the  sqmer, 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye. 
And  stand  between  her  bade,  ur,  and  the  fire. 

£oo^sL.I^f.i> 
Not  the  worst  of  the  three  but  jompe  twelve  foot  vA 
s  half  by  the  smtire.  Winter's  Tele,  tr,  1 

It  occurs  also  in  the  old  Dictionaries, 
as  Rider's:  " A ^gtitre,  norma ;  made 
by  squire,  normatus.'*  Holyoke  re- 
tains "  a  square,  or  sqmer.**  Cliaucef 
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b  said  to  have  used  squter  in  his 
CoDclasions  [i,  e.,  experiments]  on 
the  Astrolabie,  but  in  the  edition  I 
consulted,  I  found  it  squatre,  and 
square. 

It  seems  in  general  to  be  used  rather 
for  a  rule  or  measure,  than  a  square. 
fTo  SQUIRE.  To  attend  upon,  or 
escort,  applied  especially  to  the  lover 
who  attends  upon  his  lady.  It  may 
be  remarked,  in  explanation,  that  in 
the  middle  ages,  an  esquire  was 
appointed  to  serve  and  attend  upon 
each  lady  of  the  baronial  household. 
The  gentlemen,  at  a  later  period, 
professed  to  perform  this  duty  to  the 
ladies. 

To  squirt  women  about  for  other  folks,  is  as  un- 
grateful an  employment  as  to  tell  money  for  other 


people. 
Forbid  \ 


Poor  Bobin,  171S. 
the  banes  or  I  will  cat  your  wizzell. 
And  spoile  your  squiring  in  the  dark ;  I've  heard 
Of  your  lewd  function,  sirrah  i  you  prefenre 
Wenches  to  bawdy-houses,  rascall. 

Tke  Citye  Match,  1689,  p.  S5. 
For  indeed  his  is  all  for  money.  Seven  or  eight  y  eares, 
squires  him  out,  some  of  his  natiou  lesse  standing : 
and  ever  since  the  night  of  his  call,  he  forgot  much 
what  he  was  at  dinner. 

Oosrbury's  New  and  Choise  CharaeUrSy  1616. 

SaUIBE  OF  DAMES.  A  personage 
introduced  by  Spenser  in  the  Faery 
Queen,  B.  Ill,  C,  vii,  St.  51,  &c., 
whose  very  curious  adventures  are 
there  recorded.  It  is  often  used  to 
express  a  person  devoted  to  the  fair 
sex. 

r.  What,  the  old  Sqmrs  cf  Dames  still  f 
H.  Still  Uie  admirer  of  their  goodness. 

B.  and  FL  Mens.  Tko,,  i,  1- 
But  you  are 
The  Sgmrs  ofJkanss,  devoted  to  the  service. 

Mass.  JBmp.  qf  tke  JV.,  i,  8. 
And  how,  my  honest  Squire  ofDoMes,  I  see 
Thou  art  of  her  privy  council. 

Ibid.,  Park  qfLtm,  iv,  8. 

SQUIBILITY.  A  mere  disfigurement 
of  the  word  scurrility. 

I  came  not  ^et  to  be  the  kin^  fode, 
Or  to  fin  his  eares  with  servile  squirihtie. 

Damon  and  Pith.,  O.  PI.,  i,  174. 
But  such  as  thou  art^  fonntaines  of  sauiriUtie. 

Ibid.,  p.  811. 

fSQUIZB.     To  squeeze. 

Some,  having  their  heaids  bruised  and  squiud  together. 

HMand's  Amm.  Marcel.,  1609. 

tSQUOB.     Silent. 

Tour.  0  to  choose,  my  lord  t  because  she's  nice  and 
precise ;  your  demure  ladies  that  are  so  squoh  in  com- 
pany, are  devils  in  a  comer.    Princess  of  Cleve,  1689. 

STABBING  ABMS.     See  Abms. 

STABBING  THE  DICE.  One  of  the 
various  tricks  practised  by  the  cheats 
of  old  times,  and  thus  described  in 
the  Complete  Gamester : 


Lastly,  by  stahbinff,  that  is,  having  a  smooth  box  and 
small  in  the  bottom,  you  drop  in  both  your  dice  in 
such  manner  as  you  would  have  them  sticking  therein, 
by  reason  of  its  narrowness,  the  dice  lying  one  upon 
another.;  so  that,  turning  up  the  box,  the  dice  never 
tumble,  if  a  smooth  box ;  if  true,  but  little ;  by  which 
means  you  have  bottoms  according  to  the  tops  yon 
put  in :  for  example,  if  you  put  in  your  dice  so  that 
two  fives  or  two  tours  lie  a  top,  you  have  in  the  bottom 
turn'd  up  two  twos,  or  two  treys ;  so  if  six  and  an 
ace  a  top,  a  six  and  an  ace  at  bottom. 

P.  18,  ed.  1680. 

-fTo  STABLE.     To  make  firm  ? 

This  is  a  doughty  kynde  of  accusation,  whiche  they 
urge  agiiynste  me,  wherein  iixejan stabled  and  mired 
ai  my  lirste  denialL  HoUnshed's  Chronicles. 

STABLE,  8.  A  support.  Saxon. 
Used  by  Spenser  for  a  staff.  Old 
Sylvan  us  is  described  as. 

His  weak  steps  governing. 
And  aged  limbs  on  cypresse  stadle  stout. 

F.  Q.,  l  vi,  14. 

Stadle  is  used  by  Tusser  and  others, 
for  a  young  growing  tree,  left  in  a 
wood  after  cutting.  Stadle  is  now 
used,  I  think,  for  the  stone  supports 
on  which  a  rick  is  raised.  Ash  ex- 
plains it  of  the  wooden  frame  which 
rests  on  those  legs,  which  seems 
partly  confirmed  by  Fragm.  Antiq., 
p.  286,  where  it  is  called  a  Derbyshire 
word. 
STAGE.  It  was  long  a  fashionable 
affectation  to  have  seats  on  the  stage, 
not  only  to  see,  but  to  be  seen. 

Pray  help  us  to  some  stools  here. 

P.  Wba^  on  the  stage,  ladies  P 

M.  YtB,  on  iht  stage :  we  are  persons  of  quality,  I 

assure  vou,  and  women  of  fashion,  and  come  to  see 

and  to  De  seen.      B.  Jons.  Induct,  to  Staple  of  News. 

To-day  I'll  go  to  the  Black-friers  play  house, 

Sit  i'  th'  view,  salnte  all  my  acquaintance, 

Bise  up  between  the  acts,  let  fall  my  cloke, 

Publisn  a  handsome  man  and  a  rich  suit» 

As  that's  a  special  end  we  go  thither. 

All  that  pretoid  to  stand  for't  on  the  stage. 

Ibid.,Denl'sanJss,\,S, 

It  was,  however,  chiefly  practised  by 
men: 

Afr^hhabit 
Of  a  fashion  never  seen  before,  to  draw 
The  gallants'  eyes  that  sit  upon  the  stage  upon  me. 

Mass.CityM.,u,2. 

STAGGERS.  A  violent  disease  in 
horses;  hence,  metaphorically,  any 
staggering  or  agitating  distress. 

Or  Twill  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 

Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 

Of  youth  and  ignorance.  AlPs  W.,  ii,  8. 

How  come  these  staagers  on  me !  Ogmh.,  v,  6. 

STALE,  «.  A  decoy;  anything  used 
to  entice  or  draw  on  a  person.  From 
the  same  origin  as  to  steal.  Johnson 
does  not  mark  it  as  obsolete,  which 
surely  it  is.  Originally  the  form  of  a 
bird  set  up  to  allure  a  hawk,  or  other 
bird  of  prey; 
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IliksthtUlkttkiA 
Did  ifiy  a  timU. 
8UU$  to  cateh  kites. 

Or  a  real  bird : 

Bat  nthcr  one  bird  etnffat,  Knred  w  a  sUU  to  bring 
in  niore.  Sidm.  Jrc.»  II,  p.  189. 

Any  object  of  allnreroent,  in  general : 

Would  never  more  delight  in  painted  ahow 

Of  anch  false  bliise  as  tliers  is  set  for  #/«i«r, 

T"  entrap  «nwar7  fooles.  Spent.  F.  Q.,  VI,  x,  8, 

The  trumpery  in  niT  house,  go  bring  it  hither, 

Vor  tUU  to  catch  these  thieves.  IVaif .,  ir,  1. 

And  with  this  simmpet. 
The  tUi*  to  his  forg'd  practice.     B.  Jomt.  As.  ir,  S. 
Are  we  mads  gUUt  to  one  another  f 

B.mUin,  I.  Fi.  Uwf^  iii,  p.  2S1. 

Anything  used  as  a  pretence*  to  hide 
the  truth : 

Bat.  too  nnmly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale. 
And  feedsfrom  home, poor  I  sm but  his sUU. 

Cowi.qfBrr.,u,\. 

In  the  following  paaaage,  as  Mr. 
Douce  hat  observedt  beudet  the  utual 
meaning,  there  ia  alto  a  qaibbling 
alluftion  intended  to  the  ezpresaion 
ttaie-maie  at  cheaa.  lUiutr,  of 
Shaketp.t  vol.  i,  p.  327. 

I  pray  yuu,  sir,  is  it  your  will 

To  make  a  ttaU  of  me  among  these  mmtet  f 

It  sometimes  means  a  prostitute, 
from  the  idea  that  her  object  is  to 
insnare  or  entice : 

I  stand  dialionour'd.  that  bare  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  coniniou  »UU. 

Muek  Aio  9i.  N,,  iv,  1. 

As  a  stalking  horse  was  used  to  decoy 
birds,  that  is  sometimes  also  called  a 
stale: 

Dall  stnpid  Lentulns, 
My  tUh  with  whom  1  stalk.  B.  Jons.  CatiUns,  iii,  10. 

See  Stai^kino-uobsb. 
A  device,  a  trick : 

Still  as  he  went,  his  crsftie  staUi  did  lay. 
With  cunning  iraynes  him  to  entrap  luware. 

Spent.  F.  Q.»  II,  i,  4 

To  lie  in  stale  meant  to  lie  in  wait,  or 
ambush,  for  any  purpose  : 

This  find  I  true,  for  as  I  lav  in  tUU, 

To  fight  with  the  duke  Bicbard's  eldest  son, 

I  was  destroyed,  not  far  from  Dintingdale. 

i/irr.  MMg.,  p.  866. 
f  Whilst  midst  his  perils  he  doth  drink e  and  sing, 
And  hath  more  pQTse-b«arers  then  any  king, 
Lives  like  a  gentleman  by  sleight  of  hand, 
Can  play  the  foist,  the  nip,  the  »tcU,  the  stand. 

Tayior'g  Worka,  1630. 

fSTALE,     A  handle. 

A  spsare  staflfe,  or  the  shaft  and  ttmlt  of  a  iaveline. 

NonuM^tor. 

To  STALK.  To  employ  a  stalking- 
horse,  and  to  pursue  the  game  by 
those  means ;  stalcan,  Saxon. 

stalk  on,  itaik  on,  the  fowl  sits. 

Mnek  Jdo  ah.  if.,  ii,  8. 
I  am  no  such  fowl 
Or  fair  one,  tcU  him,  will  be  had  with  sialling. 

B.  Jom.  J>c9il  it  an  J.,  ii,  3. 


Ibtn  vndanantk  my  bont  I  sisft,  Hf  fv 

AwyloB,  p.  1«61 
Her  smiles 
A  joghng  witchcraft,  to  betray,  and  ouke 
lly  love  ner  horse  to  sUlk  vithall,  and  cstcb 
Her  enried  minion.  SkirUy't  Cnrdtmrni,  in.  p.  S. 

fTo  STALK.    To  go  upon  stilts. 

A  ttatker  or  goer  upon  stilts  or  cmtdica,  graDator. 

mtisW  Dictionmrie,  ed.  1606,  p.  3G. 

STALKINO-HORSB.  Sometimes  a 
real  horse,  sometimes  the  figure  of 
one  cut  out,  and  carried  by  the 
sportsman  for  the  following  purpose : 
It  being  found  that  wild  fowl,  which 
would  take  early  alarm  at  the 
appearance  of  man,  would  remain 
quiet  when  they  saw  only  a  horse 
-approaching,  advantage  was  taken  of 
it,  for  the  shooter  to  conceal  him- 
self behind  a  real  or  artificial  horse, 
and  thus  to  get  within  shot  of  fais 
game.  It  is  particularly  described 
in  the  Gentleman'a  Recreation  : 

But  sometime  it  so  happeneth  that  the  fowl  an  is 
ahie,  there  is  no  getting  to  shoot  at  then  withea:  x 
tUlking-koru^  which  must  be  some  old  jade  trais^ 
vp  for  that  purpose,  who  will,  genUy.  and  as  ^  ^1 
hare  him,  walk  up  and  down  in  the  water,  which  v^j 
you  please,  floddiag  [qn.?]  and  eating;  on  theprwi 
that  grows  therein.  Awfia; ,  p.  16.  f^a. 

He  then  directs  how  to  shoot  between 
the  horse's  neck  and  the  water,  as 
more  secure  and  less  perceiTable  than 
shooting  under  his  belly.     But 

To  supply  the  want  of  a  tUlkin^-hone,  u%iA  nj 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  time  to  instmct  siad  make  H 
for  this  exercise,  you  may  make  cme  of  aoT  piecei  d 
old  canvas,  which  Ton  must  shape  into  the  fom  d 
an  horse,  with  the  nead  bending  oowuwariSk  as  if  te 
grszed,  8te.  /i-l 

He  directs  also  to  make  it  light  and 
portable,  and  to  colour  it  like  a 
horse. 

He  uses  his  folly  like  a  tUUtimg-htnt^ 

And  under  the  presentation  of  that  he  sihoois  his  v± 

A  fellow  that  nmkes  religion  his  sUlkim^-honty 

He  breeds  a  plague.  MnUomUnt,  O.  PL,  ir.  79. 

The  term  cannot  properly  be  called 
obsolete;  as  it  is  still  occasionally 
employed,  and  the  practice  itself  is,  I 
believe,  continued  in  fenny  coantries, 
where  wild  fowl  resort. 
To  STALL,  for  to  foresUll. 

We  are  not  pleas'd  at  this  sad  accident 
That  thus  hath  ttailed  and  abns'd  our  mercy. 
Intended  to  preserre  thee,  noble  Eoman. 

B.  Jon*.  S^fenrnt,  aet  in. 
That  is  not  to  be  $lnlPd  by  my  report, 
This  only  must  be  told.      Mu*$.  BtukfM  Imtr.  vt,  %. 

Also  to  set  fast,  as  a  cart  in  a 
slough : 

To  pray  alone,  and  r^ect  ordinary  mennes,  is  tn  dd 
like  him  in  iBsop,  that,  when  his  cart  was  ittU'ed, 
lay  flat  on  his  back,  and  cried  aloud.  Help  Herra.i^ ' 

Bmrt,JMat^p,ill 
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tSTALLION.  A  terra  of  reproach, 
applied  to  a  woTnan  id  the  Life  of 
Long  Meg  of  Westminster,  1635. 

STALWART,  or  STALWORTH,  *. 
Brave,  stout ;  used  also  in  the  Scot- 
tish dialect.  See  Dr.  Jamiesou's 
Dictionary,  particularly  on  the  deri- 
vation. StcBlwyrthe,  Saxon.  Lite- 
rally worth'Stealinff ;  hut  extended 
afterwards  to  other  causes  of  esti- 
mation. 

His  stalwortk  iteed  tbe  champion  stout  bestrode. 

Fkitf.  Two,  Tii,  27. 
A  Hakcorih  msn  in  sny  werke, 
And  of  his  tjme  a  wel  good  clerke. 

Qttf  of  Wanriek,  Bib. 
Bat  Harold  annswered,  that  they  wen  not  priestcs, 
but  tialwoortk  and  hardie  soldiers. 

Holituh.  Deter.  ofScotl.,  D  7  b,  coL  1. 

fSTAM.     Confusion. 

O,  then,  in  what  a  ttam 
Was  theevish,  barb'roos,  love-sicke,  angrrie  minde. 

ZmI«>  Hittorie  ofHeliodonu,  1638. 

STAMEL,  or  STAMMEL.  A  coarse 
kind  of  red^  very  inferior  to  fine 
scarlet. 

Bed-hood»  the  first  that  doth  appear 
In  ttitmel,    J.  Scarlet  is  too  dear. 

B.  Jons.  Underwoodt,  vol.  rii,  54. 
Bat  I'll  not  quarrel  with  this  genUeman, 
For  wearing  stammel  breeches. 

B.  and  m.  UttU  Fir.  Lavy.X  1- 

He  means,  instead  of  scarlet,  which 
was  the  high  fashion.  Yet  the 
difference  was  not  much,  as  appears 
from  this  passage : 

When  I  translated  my  itammel  petticoat  into  the 
masculine  gmder,  to  make  your  worship  a  paire  of 
■carlet  breeches.   Banddph't  Heyjbr  Hotusig,  F  S  b. 

But  that  was  only  an  expedient. 

They  (the  Janizaries)  have  yeerly  given  them  two 
gowns  apiece,  the  one  of  violet  cloth,  and  the  other  of 
ttammH,  which  they  weare  in  the  city. 

Saudjfs'  Tratelt,  p.  49. 

STANCHLESS,  a.  Not  to  be  stopped, 
insatiable  ;  from  to  stanch. 

There  grows 
in  my  most  ill-compos'd  affection  such 
A  ttaneUett  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
1  i^onkl  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  luids. 

JtttCo.,  Iff  8. 

And  thrust  her  down  his  throat  into  his  tianckleu 

maw.  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  vii,  p.  791. 

fTo  STAND,  phr.  To  stand  ready  at 
the  door^  to  be  handy  for  use.  To 
stand  upon,  to  insist.  To  stand  upon 
to  any  one,  to  be  of  great  importance 
to  him. 

Sigismund  sousht  now  by  all  means  (as  it  stood  him 
upon)  to  make  him  selfe  so  strong  as  he  could  against 
BO  many  stormes  arising. 

Knouts'  Hist,  of  Turks,  1003. 
The  teit  which  saith  that  man  and  wrife  are  one. 
Was  the  chief  argument  they  stood  «pon. 

Witts  BtcreationSf  1654. 


fAt  a  STAND.   Embarrassed. 

If  thou  doe  the  same  the  next  morrow,  thou  art  at  * 
stand  with  thyselfe,  as  one  altogether  unknowne  and 
come  of  a  sud'daine.  Jmmianu*  Maretl.,  1609. 

STANDARD.  An  ensign;  the  officer 
who  carried  the  standard. 

Ihou  shall  be  my  lieutenant^  monster,  or  my  standard. 

Tempest,  iii,  2. 

The  reply  is  a  play  on  the  word, 
because  the  monster  is  so  intoxicated 
that  he  cannot  stand : 

Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list ;  he's  no  standard.   Hid. 

tSTANDARD,  or  STANDART.  The 
name  given  to  large  silver  candle- 
sticks. 

Within  the  rails  and  ballasters  which  compassed  the 
whole  work,  and  were  covered  with  velvet,  stood  eight 
ereat  silver  candlesticks,  or  standerts,  almost  five 
foot  high,  with  viigin  wax  tapers  of  a  ysjrd  long. 

lAvss  tffBufflish  Worthies,  n.  d. 

STANDER-GRASS.  or  STANDEL- 
WORT.  A  name  given  by  the  old 
botanists  to  some  species  of  orchis. 

Therefore  foul  standtr-gratse.  from  me  and  mine 
I  banish  thee.  FUtek.  Fnt^f.  Skep.,  n,  3. 

See  Lyte's  Dodoens,   pp.    249    and 
253  ;  and  also  Johnson's  Gerard. 
fSTAND-FURTHERrOFF.     The  name 
of  some  kind  of  stuff. 

Certaine  sonnets,  in  praise  of  Mr.  Thomas  the  de- 
ceased:  fashioned  of  divers  stuffs,  as  mockado,  fustian, 
stand-further  qff,  and  motly.  all  which  the  author 
dedicates  to  tlie  immortall  memory  of  the  famous 
Odcombian  traveller.  Taylot^s  Worts*,  1630. 

fSTANDISH.     An  inkstand. 

And  pausing  a  while  over  my  standisk,  I  resolved  in 
verse  to  paynt  forth  my  passion. 

Nask,  Pierce  PmiUsse,  15M. 
Let  it  be  full,  if  I  do  chance  to  spill . 
Over  my  standish  by  the  way,  I  will 
Dipping  in  this  diviner  ink  my  pen. 
Write  myself  sober,  and  fall  to't  agen. 

'  Witts  Becrealians,  1664. 

A  STANG,  or  STANCE.  "Pertica, 
iignens  vectis."  Coles.  A  stake^  or 
wooden  bar,  or  post. 

An  inundation  that  orebears  the  banks 
And  btmnds  of  all  religion ;  if  some  staneks 
Shew  tbeir  emergent  heads,  like  Seth's  fam'd  stone, 
X2i'  are  monuments  of  thy  devotion  gone. 

Poems  subj.  to  B.  Pletchn's  Bpigr.,  p.  107. 

STANK,  a.  Used  by  Spenser  for  weak, 
or  worn  ont ;  stanco,  Italian. 

Diggon,  I  am  so  stiff  and  so  stank. 
That  unneth  I  may  staad  any  more. 

Skep.  Kal.,8ept.,4n. 

STANIELRY.  Base  falconry.  The 
staniel  kestril  was  a  base  unserviceable 
kind  of  hawk,  at  the  buzzard  was  a 
mere  kite ;  hence  this  coined  term. 

My  wish  shell  be  for  all  that  puny,  pen-feather'd 
ayry  of  biuardiim  and  statuslry. 

Lady  Alimony,  sign.  I  4h 

STANNEL,  or  STANIEL,  *.  An  in- 
ferior  kind  of  hawk,  called  also  a  kes* 
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tri];  in  Lttin  Itnntciicif/iM.  MerreU's 
Pinaxt  p.  170.  Coles  also.  It  is 
still /a/co  iinnunculus,  in  the  Linnean 
nomenclature.  The  name  of  Hannel 
is  also  given  to  it  by  Willoaghby, 
Bevick,  and  other  British  ornitho- 
logists. '"This  beautiful  species  of 
hawk,'*  says  Montagu  (Omith.  Diet.), 
"feeds  principally  on  mice,*'  which 
accounts  for  its  not  being  noticed  at 
all  by  Latham  and  other  writers  on 
falconry. 

F,  What  a  di»h  of  poiaon  ahe  haa  dreai'd  him. 
r.  And  with  what  wing  the  iUmgel  checks  at  it. 

Twflftk  N.,  ii,  S. 

It  is  true,  that  the  reading  of  the 
folios  here  is  stallion  ;  but  the  word 
tcinff,  and  the  falconer's  term,  checks, 
abundantly  prove  that  a  bird  must  be 
meant.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  there- 
fore, proposed  thin  correction,  which 
all  subsequent  editors  have  received 
as  indubitable.  The  old  reading, 
indeed,  is  mere  nonsense. 

Slid,  this  Mnaspiu  ia  a  Martiallist;  and  if  I  had  not 
held  him  a  feverish  white-tiyer'd  tUmiel,  that  would 
neTCT  have  encountered  any  but  the  se%en  aiatera, 
that  knight  of  the  son  who  imploy'd  me  ahonld  hare 
done  his  errand  himselt         Ladg  JUwumft  sign.  B  1. 

fSTANSTICLE.  The  fish  caUed  a 
stickleback. 

To  tUmtticUi  he  did  them  all  tnBifnniiQ, 
A  fishe  Doe  biffirer  then  a  pretr  worme. 

J%4  New*  MtUmoifkons  MS.,  temp.  Jac  L 

STARCH.  There  was  a  period  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  fashion 
was  introduced  of  using  starch  of 
different  colours  to  tinge  the  linen. 
In  1564,  says  Stowe,  a  Dutchwoman 
undertook  to  teach  this  art.  Her 
usual  price,  he  says,  was  ''four  or 
five  pounds  to  teach  them  how  to 
starch,  and  twenty  shillings  how  to 
seethe  starch."  There  is  a  masque 
extant,  by  Middleton  and  Rowley,  in 
which  five  different  coloured  starches 
are  personified,  and  introduced  as 
contending  for  superiority.  It  is 
entitled.  The  World  Tossed  at  Tennis, 
and  was  printed  in  1620.  Absurd 
as  these  monstrous  and  starched  ruffs 
were,  I  should  not  have  suspected  the 
devil  as  their  author,  had  not  a  con- 
temporary writer  discovered  the  fact. 
So  we  learn  from  Stubbes : 

But  wot  you  what?  The  devill,  as  he  in  the  fulnesse 
of  his  malice,  first  inrented  thoae  great  ruffes,  so  hath 


he  now  foand  oat  also  two  freat  jdlen  to  hesrp  «p 

of  pride  withall'''^ 


and  naitttaine  thta  hia  kinfdom 
the  deritl  ia  kyng  and  pnnee  orer  ail  pide .  Tlie 
one  arch  or  piller  wherewith  the  denl'a  VinpfaMM  of 
great  niffca  is  underpropped,  ia  a  certain  kind  <l 
Equid  matter  which  they  call  sUrtek,  wheran  tbe 
devil  haih  willed  them  to  wash  and  dire  their  ruffes, 
which  being  drie  will  stand  stiff  and  inflcxibk  ab*4iS 
their  aeckes.  The  other  nillcr  iaaocrtaine  detn 
made  ot  wiers  crested  for  the  puipoae,  whipped  ova 
with  gold  thred,  aihrer,  or  sillc,  aad  thia  he  cafletb  a 
annportaase  or  nnderdroppcr.       jtmatomle  qfJimsa, 

We  might  rather  suspect  the  deril  to 
have  invented  stripping  the  neck  of 
all  coverings,  for  females  at  least 
Stubbes  thus  further  describes  starch : 

And  this  tUrtek  they  make  of  divera  anbatanro, 
aometimea  <^  wheate  flower,  of  bramie  and  olba 
rrainea ;  aometimea  of  rootea,  and  aometimea  of  oibr 
ttiinges:  of  all  ooUouis  and  hoaa,  as  while,  rcdJt, 
hlewe,  purple,  and  the  like.  Ih^i. 

He  has  accidentally  omitted  yellov, 
which  in  popularity  surpassed  all  the 
rest. 

Otf>mea 
Are  got  into  the  ydUm  sUrdL 

B.  Jams.  IkrUU  mm  Ju,  i.  1. 
Fit.  Yellow,  yellow,  yellow.  Sec 
Fou.  That's  tUirek  f    The  denia  idol  of  that  eolov. 

nu^T  ?. 
Trinealo,  what  price  bears  wheat  aad  waSnm,  this 
your  hand's  ao  giiffandfelkne  t 

AlhtmrnMar^  O.  PL,  vii,  lid- 

One  authority  dates  the  introductioa 
of  yellow  starch  at  1616;  for  in  the 
Owle's  Al  manacke,  published  in  1 6 1 8, 
it  is  said. 

Since  y^tiow  bandea,  and  saifironed  drnperoones  came 
np,  is  not  above  two  yreres  past ;  but  aoioe  atLsai* 
wires  fitted  their  huabanda  with  fcUffm  kom,  ia  ast 
within  the  memory  of  man. 

See  Yellows,  for  jealousy. 
There  was  some  hope  of  discrediting 
this  fashion,  after  it  had  been  displayed 
by  Mrs.  Turner,  at  the  gallows,  when 
she  was  executed  for  the  murder  of 
sir  Thomas  Overbury ;  and  by  some 
she  was  said  to  have  been  the 
inventress  of  the  fashion ;  but  it  did 
not  so  happen.  See  Howell's  Letters, 
i,2. 

See  the  long  note  on  the  passage 
above  cited,  from  Beed*8  Old  Plays. 
The  circumstance  of  its  temporary 
disgrace  is  plainly  alluded  to  in  the 
play  of  the  Widow : 

X  et  I  would  not  hare  him  hanged  in  thai  mnt  tbom^ ; 
it  will  dimrrace  my  master'a  fsahion  for  ever,  and 
make  it  as  hateful  aa  jrWIow  hands.       O.  PL,  xii,  Sll. 

Yet  one  author  certainly  affirms,  that 
after  this  period  yellow  starch  became 
more  fashionable  than  ever. 
STARK,  a.  Stifif.  Saxon.  This  is 
given  by  Johnson  as  the  original  sense 
of  the  word,  and  so  I  belieTe  it  is ; 
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but  I  think  no  modern  author  would 
use  it  as  in  the  following  passages, 
unless  it  were  in  imitation  of  them. 

B.  How  found  yon  him  ?    A.  Stark^  as  you  see. 

Cvmb.,  iv,  3. 
Whom  when  the  lEOod  sir  Giiyon  did  behola, 
Hi&  hart  gau  wexe  aa  $tarke  as  marble  stone. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  II,  i,  43. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  strong: 

There  be  some  fowles  of  sight  so  proud  and  *lark«t 
As  can  behold  the  snnne,  and  never  shrinke. 

Sir  Tkot.  Wiait,  in  Puitenh.,  p.  203. 

Thus  here  too : 

stark  beer,  boy,  stout  and  strong  beer. 

B.^FLBegg.  Busk,  iii,l. 

It  now  seems  to  be  current  only  in  the 
third  sense  given  by  Johnson,  which 
is  nearly  the  same  as  his  adverbial 
sense ;  as  in  9tark  mad,  stark  fools, 
&c.,  i,  e.,  completely  mad,  absolute 
fools. 
troSTARKLE.     To  startle? 

Wlien  the  newes  of  these  occurrents  were  flownf 
farre  abroad,  and  inteUiKences  thereof  continually 
given  one  after  another  liMd  made  Gallus  Oesar  to 
slarekle.  Jmrnanus  MarcelltMUit  1609. 

STARKLY,  adv.     Stiffly. 

As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleen,  as  guiltless  labour 
When  it  lies  ttarkljf  in  tne  traveller's  bones. 

Meat,  for  Meat.,  It,  S. 
Alle  ditplayedde  on  the  erounde. 
And  layn  etarkly  on  blooe. 

Foem  on  Bick.  /,  Earl.  MS.,  4090. 

STARLING.  A  corruption  of  sterling, 
which  itself  is  abbreviated  from 
Esterling.  The  first  sterling  money 
was  the  silver  penny  ;  of  which  a  full 
account  is  to  be  found  in  Stowe's 
London,  p.  42  and  43 ;  and  also  in  a 
book  entitled,  Nummi  Britannici 
Historia,  published  1726.  From  the 
corrupted  form  starling,  were  deduced 
several  false  and  fanciful  etymo- 
logies. 

Some  have  saide  esterling  money  to  take  that  name 
of  a  Btarre,  stamped  in  the  border  or  ring  of  the 
pennie ;  other  some  of  a  bird  called  a  stare  or  ttarling 
stamped  in  the  circumference,  Stc        Stowe,  loc.  cit. 

START-UP,  «.,  now  changed  into  up- 
start. A  person  suddenly  sprung  up 
and  raised. 

That  young  eUvl-up  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  over- 
throw. Mnek  Ado  ah.  N.,  i,  3. 
Upon  my  Ufe,  his  marriage  with  that  ttart'Vf, 
That  snake  this  good  qneen  cocker'd  in  her  bosom. 

R,  Brome,  Qu.  and  Cone.,  ii,  1. 

Warburton,  who  occasionally  em- 
ployed terms  a  little  autiquated,  has 
used  start-up  as  an  adjective,  **  a  new 
start-up  sect."  See  T.  J. 
STARTUPS.  A  kind  of  rustic  shoes 
with  high  tops,  or  half  gaiters.  Coles 
gives    perones  as  the  corresponding 


term  in  Latin.  "A  sock  or«^ar^t/p. 
Soccus,  pedale."  TownseneTs  Prepar, 
to  Pleading,  p.  179. 

And  in  high  ttart-vpi  walk'd  the  pastured  plaines, 
To  tend  her  tasked  herd  that  there  remaines. 

Mali,  Sat.,  B.  VI. 
And  of  the  bacon's  fat  to  make  his  etartopes  black 
and  soft.  Warner,  Alb.,  IV,  xx,  p.  95. 

When  not  a  shepherd  anv  tiling  that  could, 
Butgreaz'd  his  etarlupe  black  as  autumns  sloe. 

Drayt.  Eel ,  ix,  p.  1429. 
But  Hob  and  John  of  the  country,  they  stept  in 
churlishly  in  their  high  startvpe. 

Greene's  Quip,  Uarl.  Mite.,  ▼,  897,  2ded. 
tin  a  maner  all  husbandmen  doe  weare  ttartupt, 
sunt  omnea  pene  agricolae  soccati. 

wrtkaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1808,  p.  211 
tHomel  came  againe  all  sad,  in  a  manner  distraught, 
and  uncertain  what  to  doe  for  thought.  1  sit  downe 
to  rest  myselfe :  some  of  my  men  comes  running  to 
me,  and  pulls  of  my  ttartvpt,  others  I  see  hasting  to 
make  readie  supper  and  to  lay  the  cloatli. 

Terence  in  Englith,  1614. 

STATE,  *.  An  elevated  chair,  or  throne 
of  dignity ;  with  a  canopy.  Some- 
times used  for  the  canopy. 

Having  been  three  months  married  to  her,  sitting  in 
my  ttate — calling  my  officers  about  me. 

Twelfth  N.,'^,b, 

So  Falstaff,  when  he  is  to  represent  the 
king: 

Tliis  chair  shall  be  my  ttate.  1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

Where  being  set,  the  lung  under  a  ttate  at  the  end  of 
the  room.  Herb.  Mem.  of  Char  let  7. 

It  is  your  seat ;  which,  with  a  general  suffrage. 
As  to  the  supreme  magistrate  Sicily  tendi-rs. 
And  prays  Timoleon  to  accept.  '  {Offering  him  the 
ttate.l  Mast.  Bondman,  i,  3. 

Mr.  Giiford  here  observes,  that  this 
sense  of  the  word  was  growing  obso- 
lete in  Dryden's  time,  who  used  it  in 
the  first  edition  of  Mac  Fleckno, 
where  the  monarch  is  placed  on  a 
statBt  but  he  afterwards  changed  it  to 
a  throne, 
STATION,  s.  Used  for  the  act  or  mode 
of  standing. 

An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  command; 

A  ttation  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hilL    Hamlet,  iii,  4. 

This  would  not  be  consistent  sense, 
if  it  were  not  understood  of  the 
natural  grace  of  the  man  in  standing. 

2.  The  state  of  rest: 

Her  motion  and  hexttaiumvn  all  one. 

Ant.andCUop.,B,%. 

Johnson  instances  this  sense  also  from 
Browne's    Vulgar   Errors.  it  er 

usage,  however,  is  now  customary. 

3.  A  regular  place  of  abode  or  rest 
for  pilgrims  in  their  way  to  Rome, 
or  other  holy  places,  of  which  stations 
there  are  maps  still  extant.  See  Brit. 
Topogr.,  PI.  vii,  vol.  i. 

Yet  I  have  been  at  Rome  also. 
And  gone  the  ttaiyont  ail  a  row. 

fot(rP«,O.Pl.,i,p.  60. 
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Thus  of  those  in  the  way  to  the  Holy 
Lund : 

IWunrach  at  Uier  be  many  that  hath  writtoi  of  the 
holy  lande,  of  the  stmqfont,  and  of  (be  jurnry  or  way, 
I  doo  paiae  over  to  apeake  forther  of  this  matter. 

J.  Bori^t  Imtrod.  of  Ktunrledfe. 

8TATUA»  s.  A  sUtue.  Lutin.  This 
word  waa  long  used  in  English  «a  a 
trisyHable,  though  statue  was  also 
employed.  Lord  Bacon  has  it  more 
than  once  in  hia  45th  Essay ;  and 
also  in  o(  her  places  : 

It  ie  not  poaaible  to  havr  the  tmepietwei  or  iimiuaei 
of  Cyma,  Alexander,  Ccraar,  kc.       Ad9.  o/Lmrmimg. 

He  speaks  afterwards  of  the  statua 
of  Polyphemus.  Hence  Mr.  Reed 
Tery  justly  remarked,  that  statua 
should  be  read  in  those  passages  of 
Shakespeare,  where  the  dissyllable 
statue  makes  a  defective  verse.     As, 

Eren  at  the  base  of  Ponpey's  #/a/M«.  Jul  Ot.,  iii,  S. 
She  dreamt  to-night  ahe  sav  my  sUUtu.  IM.,  ii,  S. 
Bnt  like  dumb  sUluMt,  or  breatniitg  stonea. 

Bick.  m,  iii,  7. 

See  other  examples  of  statua  in  T.  J. 
One  reason  for  this  might  be,  that 
the  English  word  statue  waa  often 
applied  to  a  picture.  Thus  in  the  City 
Madam,  sir  John  Frugal,  in  the  last 
scene,  desires  that  his  daughters  may 
take  leave  of  their  lovers*  statues : 

Tour  nieces,  ere  they  pnt  to  sea,  crare  hambly, 
Tbongh  abtcot  in  their  bodiea,  ih«y  may  take  leave 
or  their  late  suitora'  ttatuu,  (M$  Mmd,,  t,  8. 

Luke  replies. 

There  they  A«ji^. 

Presently  the  pictures  are  tamed  into 
realities,  though  sir  John  says. 

Here's  nothing  bnt 
A  anperflcies ;  coloors  and  no  substance. 

But  the  lovers  were  concealed  behind 
them.  Mr.  Gifford  properly  observes, 
that  **  Massinger  like  all  his  contem- 
poraries, confounds  statue  with 
picture."  Hence  statua  was  called 
in,  to  make  a  distinction.  In  the  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Julia  is 
addressing  a  picture,  when  she  says. 

And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry, 
H y  substance  should  be  «te^  in  thy  stead. 
_,  ,      •    «  ArtiT,  sc.  ir. 

Thus  lord  Surrey,  speaking  of  the 
same  object,  says  in  one  place. 

And  on  a  bed  his  picture  she  bestows. 

And  afterwards. 

And  Trojan  tUUmt  throw  into  the  flame. 

Transl  of  JBn,^  4. 

Mr.  Douce  observes  also,  that  a  statue 
was    sometimes    called     a    picture. 
Illustr.^  i,  49. 
Statumen  is  a  prop,  in  Pliny. 


STATUMINATE,  v.  To  support,  as 
with  a  pole  or  prop.  A  pedantic 
Latinism,  occurring  only  in  the 
following  passage: 

I  will  «l«linMiMi#  and  nnderprop  thee. 
If  they  aoom  na^  let  na  teoni  them. 

B.Jom$.2lfemrmM,h,2. 

STATURE  was  also  used  for  atatue,  not 
uncommonly;  which  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  hitherto  remarked. 

he  told 


And  then  beflbre  her  rDiana's]  stmlwre  i 
Devoutly,  all  hia  whole  petitma  there. 

Jfirr.  jr«5,p.& 

Thooe  thereto  glittering bfiKht^andflafiMvr all  of  zuU. 
Of  aollid  maase,  more  nch  Uien  glorioas  to  beho«iL 

md^  p.  Id 

Those  inonnt,  which  made  a  god  of  If  atnre^ 

And  Nature's  Qod  dirinely  nerer  knew. 
Were  those  to  Fortune  that  firvt  boilt  a  «te/ve. 

Dr«y/.  Iff.  «f  D.  afNcrwu,  p.  SS. 

STATUTE-CAPS,  were  woollen  cape. 

Well,  better  wito  have  worn  plain  al*imie-c^u. 

The  statute  waa,  says  Strype,  a  proof 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  care  for  her  poor 
subjects.  It  waa  "for  continuance 
of  making  and  wearing  woollen  caps 
in  behalf  of  the  trade  of  cappers; 
providing  that  all  above  the  age  of  six 
years,  (excepting  the  nobility  and 
aome  others,)  should  on  Sabbath-daTs 
and  holy-days  wear  eajts  of  tooo/,  knit, 
thicked,  and  drest  in  England,  npoa 
penalty  of  ten  groats."  ArmUs^  ii, 
p.  74.    See  Cap  of  wool. 

STATUTE.MERCHANT  ia  thus  defined 
in  Blount's  No;ioXe£(co» :  *'A  bond 
acknowledged  before  one  of  the  deii^a 
of  the  statutes-merchant^  and  mayor 
of  the  staple,  or  chief  warden  of  the 
city  of  London,  or  two  merchants  of 
the  said  city  for  that  purpose  assigned; 
or  before  the  mayor,  chief  warden,  or 
master,  of  other  cities  or  good  towns, 
or  other  sufficient  men  for  that 
purpose  appointed;  sealed  with  the 
seal  of  the  debtor  and  of  the  king, 
which  is  of  two  pieces,  the  greater 
is  kept  by  the  said  merchant,  &c.,  and 
the  less  by  the  said  clerk."  It  was 
also  called  statute  staple. 

B.  Ill  enter  into  a  $tahUe-merd^mmt  to  oee  it  aa- 

awered Hack.  Alaa,  poor  ant!  thon  honad  a 

a  tUUuU-mtrcktaU !  a  brown  thread  wUl  trind  ib^ 
faat  enough.  Lyly**  Motker  Bambie^  n,  1 

It  is  objected  by  Greene,  as  the 
practice  of  a  mercer,  that  he  wiU  allov 
young  gentlemen  plenty  of  finery. 
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B«t  with  ibis  proviaioD,  that  he  nmst  bind  orer  hia 
land  in  a  statuU-marehant^  qt  staple,  and  M  at  last 
forfeit  all  to  the  merciiease  mercer. 

QMi'p.,  /v.,  Hatl.  Mise.tTt  416 

Nash  talks  of  the  devil  as  one 

Who  woald  let  one  have  a  thousand  ponndes  upon  a 
statuU-merchtMt  of  his  soule. 

Pierce  Fen.  in  Cent.  Zdt.,  tU,  16. 

To  STAVE  and  TAIL.  Terms  current 
in  bear-baiting:  to  stave,  being  to 
interpose  with  the  staff,  doubtless  to 
stop  the  bear ;  and  to  tail,  to  hold 
back  the  dog  by  the  tail. 

First.  Tmlla  etav'd  and  Cerden  iaiPd^ 

Until  their  masters  loos'd  their  hold.         Hud.,  I,  iii. 

Hence,  metaphorically,  to  cause  a 
cessation : 

So  Inwyen — 

Do  eUufe  and  Uul  with  writs  of  error, 

Beverse  of  Judgment,  and  demurrer. 

/}24.,I.ii.l61. 

STAVES-ACRB.  A  corruption  of  the 
Greek  name,  staphys  agria;  which 
Linnau9  has  preserved  as  a  trivial 
name.  **  Delphinium  staphisagria," 
being  a  species  of  larkspur,  but  a 
Dative  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
other  warm  countries.  The  seeds 
"Were  formerly  imported  for  medical 
uses.  They  were  particularly  in 
repute  for  destroying  vermin  in  the 
head.  Lyte  calls  it  staviS'aker,  but 
speaks  of  its  growing  prosperously  in 
this  country.  Trand,  of  Dodoens, 
p.43L  "Herbapedicularis."  Coles' 
Diet,  In  Woodville's  Medical  Botany, 
it  is  called  in  English  palmated  lark- 
spur,  or  st€tvesaere,  and  is  said  to  be 
still  in  use  for  the  same  purposes  as 
formerly,  but  is  found  too  dangerous 
a  narcotic  to  be  used  internally. 
Vol.  iii,  p.  406,  pi.  150. 

5<a«er<4i«r0— the  seed  mixed  with  oTie  driveth  away 
lice— with  vinegar  it  killeth  lice,  being  rabbed  on  tlie 
apparcH.  Leungkam^  Oarden  of  Sedltht  p.  620. 

Staveeakerf — that's  apod  to  kill  vermin,  then  belilce 
if  1  serve  you  I  shall  be  lousy  I 

Mariow'i  Dr.  FatuiM,  Ane.  l>r.,i,  p.  84. 
Look,  how  much  tobacco  we  carrv  with  us  to  expell 
cold,  Che  like  anantitie  of  etaves-aJterwt  must  provide 
to  kill  lice  in  that  rugiced  countrey. 

Nash's  Lenten  Stnff,  Harl.  Hise.,  Park's  edit., 
vi,  p.  144. 

N.  B.  Stavesaere  is  continued  as  the 
English  trivial  name  for  that  species 
of  delphinium,  in  the  improved  edition 
of  Aiton's  Hortus  Kewensis.  It 
appears,  therefore,  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  physicians  and  botanists, 
that  the  word  is  not  completely  obso- 


lete ;  but  it  is  so  little  understood  at 

present,  as  to  require  explanation. 
STAULE,  for  a  STALE,  or  decoy.     R. 

Greene,  Theeves  falling  out,  in  Harl. 

Misc.,  viii,  p.  401,  and  often  in  that 

tract.     See  Stale. 
fSTAY.     A  fastening  for  a  garment. 

Jcroo,  m.  AJiooke,  a  claspe,  a  stay.  Cotgrate. 

STEAD,  or  STED.  A  place.  Saxon. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  this  sense  of  the 
word,  and  marks  it  as  obsolete. 

His  gorgeous  rider  from  his  loftie  sled 

Would  have  cast  downe,  and  *jrodd  in  durtie  myre. 

Spens.  F.  §.,  I,  viii,  17 
There  screeching  satyrs  fill  tbe  people's  \oTmet  stedes. 

Fleiek.  Furf.  IsL»  vii,  8. 

So  Holinshed  says,  that  Plautius 

Went  no  fnrtlier,  but  stayed  and  placed  garrisons  in 
steedes  where  neede  required.  Vol  i,  d,  col.  1,  c. 

T«'o  blest  Elysiums  in  one  sted. 
The  less  the  great  infold. 

Drayt.  Quest  of  Oynma,  p.  683. 

It  was  also  used  in  composition,  to 
mark  the  place  of  anything :  as  girdle- 
stead,  the  place  of  the  girdle ;  noon- 
sted,  the  point  of  noon,  &c.  See  those 
words. 

Stead,  in  the  sense  of  assistance,  as 
in  the  phrase  *'  to  stand  in  stead,*^  is 
still  occasionally  used.  Roadstead  is 
also  in  use,  for  a  station  of  ships. 
To  STEAD.  To  assist,  benefit,  or  sup- 
port;  from  the  second  sense  of  the 
noun. 

For  lo. 
My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe. 

Rom.  /•/«2.,  iii,  8. 
I  could  never  better  stead  thee  than  now. 

Othello,  i,  3. 
No  knees  to  me; — 
What  woman  I  may  sted,  that  is  distrest, 
Does  bind  me  to  her.        B.  ^  Fl.  Two  Noble  JT.,  i,  1. 

To  stead  up,  to  fill  up  a  place  : 

We  sliall  advise  this  wronged  maid  to  stead  up  j<mv 
appointment^  go  in  your  pk^e.  Heat,  for  Meas.,  iii,  1. 

fTo  STEAL.     To  conceal. 

Twere  gpod  to  steal  our  marriage.  Tarn.  Shr.,  iii,  8. 
Profess  it  plainly,  and  declare  it,  together  with  the 
reasons  that  move  thee  to  change,  and  do  not  think  to 
steal  it.  Bacon's  Essays,  xi. 

STE  AN,  s.  Stone  ;  stane,  Saxon.  So 
stane,  or  stein,  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
January  is  described  by  Spenser,  as 
standing  upon  a  large  urn,  whence 
issues  a  river;  alluding  to  the  sign 
Aquarius.    But  he  expresses  jt  thus : 

Upon  a  huge  great  earth-pot  slean  he  stoocL 
From  whose  wide  mouth  tnere  flowed  forth  the  Roman 
flood.  F.  q.,  VII,  vii,  49. 

That  the  urn  was  of  stone,  may  easily 
be  supposed ;  more  easily,  than  why 
he  should  call  it  an  earth-pot. 
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fSTEEL.  A  mirror,  which  was  formerly 
made  of  polished  steel. 

JUb.  We  ipake  of  armour, 

Shfl  itnuglit  replies,  wnd  in  yonr  iteel  eombi,  with 

Th«  $t0eii  JOB  tee  your  fares  in. 

Citrtwrighfs  Udf  Brrmmi,  16SI. 

tSTEEPLE-CROWN.  A  high-crowned 
hat  worn  commonly  by  women. 

The  good  old  danm.  amonE  the  rest, 
Were  all  moat  primitireW  areaC 
In  stiffen-bodT'd  ruasrt  fu%  nt. 
And  on  their  neada  old  tteeple-crowtu, 

UudihrmM  XUdhmu,  1706 

fSTEEPLE-FAIR.  A  fair  at  which 
servants  were  hired. 

These  TOQths,  in  art,  purae,  and  attire  moat  bare 
GiTe  tneir  atlrndanrr  at  each  sterpU/ain: 
Being  once  hir'd  ke'l  not  displease  his  lord. 

Taylor's  Worket,\tSO. 

STELE,  «.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  any- 
thing; from  «/e/a»  Saxon.  The  Dutch 
is  the  same.  Both  perhaps  from 
ffr^Xif,  Greek. 

The  stalke  or  tttalt  thereof  [of  barley]  is  mialler  than 
the  wheat  stalk,  taller  and  stronfirrr. 

B.  Gouge's  UeresUekimi,  fol.  S8. 

Thus  also,  the  stem  or  body  of  an 
arrow: 

A  shaft  hath  three  prinHpal  parts,  the  «f«lf,  the 
f ethers,  and  the  head.     Jseham's  Tojfopkilus,  p.  161. 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  particular 
directions  respecting  the  best  wood 
to  make  the  stele. 
STELL,  «.    Probably  the  same  as  stall ; 
a  lodge,  or  fixed  place  of  abode. 

The  said  tUO  of  Plessis.       DaneCs  Comimes,  tig.  V  5. 

This  was  the  castle,  of  which  he  had 
spoken  before. 
To  STELL.     To  Rx,  or  place  in  a  per- 
manent manner;  from  Stell,  above 
noticed.     Steifed,  for  stalled. 

To  this  we'il-paiiited  piece  is  Lncrece  come» 
To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  steVd. 

Shak.  Rape  of  Luer.,  Swppl.,  i,  p.  6&6. 

There  it  rhymes  to  dwelCd, 

Mine  eye  hatli  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  Held, 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart. 

Ibid.,SoiuutM' 

Here  to  held. 

Since  Shakespeare  has  twice  so  em- 
ployed this  word,  why  may  we  not 
suppose  that  "stelled  fires,*'  cited 
above,  meant  the  Jixed  stars  ?  (mean- 
ing to  except  the  planets).  It  is  not 
stelled  but  tteeled,  in  the  first  folio, 
and  it  is  so  also  in  the  24th  Sonnet 
Other  examples  may  perhaps  hereafter 
be  found. 
STELLED,  part.  Supposed  to  be  for 
stellated,  by  contraction,  meaning  the 
fires  contained  in  the  stars;  which 
may  be  right.     But  see  to  Stell. 


The  m,  with  snrh  a  storm,  at  bit  bare ' 

In  helUhlack  nifht  endured,  would  have  baoy'd  np. 

And  quench'd  the  etelUd  lirea.  Leer,  ii:.  7. 

To  STELLIFT.     To  make  into  a  aUr, 
to  make  glorious. 

And  therefore  now  the  Thradan  Orphent*  lyre. 
And  Hereolea  himself,  are  tUUify'd. 

Sir  J.  Dariee  om  Deneimg^  Sunza  SO. 
Nay,  in  oar  aunted  kalendar  is  plac'd 
By  him  who  aeeka  to  sUUify  her  name. 

Drmyt.  Legend  of  MeitiU^  p.  UL 
Good  focteBe,  fane  and  virtue  stefU/ieM. 

J.  Mmrkkam,  in  Engl.  Pern.,  p.  1S4,  re^ 

The  word  is  Chaucerian  also. 
STELLIONATE,  «.  Fraudulent  deal- 
ing;  a  term  of  the  ^man  civil  lav^ 
adopted  in  English  only  by  lord 
Bacon.  StellionatiU  crimen  ;  oi  i^lixf^ 
a  man  was  guilty,  who  sold  or  pledged 
as  his  own,  what  was  the  property  of 
another.  From  atellio^  a  lizard,  on 
account  of  a  quality  fabulously  attri- 
buted to  that  animid.  But  it  might 
be  given  merely  from  its  being  c«rn- 
pellU^  or  changing  its  akin.  TLe 
term  is  found  in  Ulpian,  and  other 
writers  on  civil  law.  The  English 
example  1  take  from  Johnson. 

It  discemeth  of  crimes  of  tlHliommte,  and  tbe  inchos- 
tions  towards  crimes  capital,  not  actually  oo«am:n<J.. 

Itd^Bmc.n. 

The  word  ia  not  used  in  tbe  Enghsb 
law,  nor  generally  found  in  Diction- 
■  ariea.  Blount's  Glossographia  has  it, 
with  a  reference  to  lord  Bacon. 
Apuleiua  makea  Venaa  call  her  son 
Stellio,  meaning  deceiver;  and  the 
Gloss.  Vet.  has  siellionator  for  im- 

Jostor.  Menage  has  the  word  in  his 
uris.  Civ.  Amsenitatea,  cap.  39,  p. 
369.  I  have  inserted  it  here,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  giving  these  illostra- 
tions  of  it. 
To  STEME,  9.  To  evaporate,  or  dissi- 
pate in  steam.  'So  Upton  interprets 
the  following  lines : 

And  shaking  off  his  drowsr  drertment» 
Oan  him  avise,  howe  ill  did  him  beseme* 
In  slonthfull  sleepe  his  molten  hart  to  «/<■«, 
And  quench  the  brond  of  his  oonceired  yre. 

Speme.F.q.,n,Ti,^ 

So  in  another  place : 

That  from  like  inward  firs  thai  oatvaid  ssooke  had 
eteemd.  III.  i,  53. 

The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  its 
being  made  an  active  verb,  in  the 
former  passage. 
STENT,  *.  Probably  for  stint,  a  mere 
change  for  the  sake  cff  rhyme ;  or  else 
an  abbreviation  of  extent. 
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fianrthittl  that  in  the  cart  first  went, 
Hau  even  now  attain'd  his  journey's  tieni. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  Saekv.  Ind.,  p.  SS6. 

Also  as  a  verb,  which  shows  the 
former  account  of  the  word  to  be  the 
right  : 

And  to  the  gronnd  her  threw ;  jti  n'onld  she  stent 
Her  bitter  rayling,  and  foul  reniement. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  ir,  12. 
And  to  henelf  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchednesse,  and  caning  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh.  Mirr.  Mag,,  p.  861. 

tSTEPNEY,  or  STBPONY,  ALE.  Step- 
ney  appears  to  have  been  celebrated 
for  its  ale  as,  well  as  its  cakes.  In 
Playford*8  English  Dancing  Master, 
1721,  is  a  tnne  called  "Stepney  Ale 
and  Cakes.*' 

Kow  syder,  bottle  ale.  sack,  and  Stepony, 
To  Islington  inviteth  many  a  crony. 

Poor  Robin,  171S. 

STERN,  «.,  for  steerage,  helm,  or  rud- 
der ;  from  Heer,  Minshew  gives  no 
other  sense ;  nor  other  old  Diction- 
aries.    Steam^  Saxon. 

The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  send. 
And  sit  at  diiefest  stern  of  public  weal. 

1  Hen.  VT,  i,  1. 
Bnt  to  preserve  the  people  and  the  land, 
Which  now  remain  as  shippe  without  a  stems. 

Ferrex  /•  Porr^  O.  PL,  i,  158. 
I  am  the  stems  that  gides  their  thoughts. 

Promos  /-  Cass.,  i*  S. 

Spenser  and  others  use  stern  for  tlie 
tail  of  an  animal,  which  is  quite 
analogous  to  rudder : 

Bnt  nn  his  stardy  stems  about  to  weld, 
And  him  so  strongly  stroke,  that  to  the  ground  him 
feld.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  1,  xi,  88. 

And  then  his  sides  he  swinges  with  his  stems. 

Chopin.  Casar  /-  Pompey. 

STERNAGE,  s.    The  same. 

Follow,  follow, 
Grapple  your  minds  to  stemage  of  this  navy. 

Hen.  r,  Cbo.,  act  iiL 

There  is  no  occasion  to  change  this 
to  steerage,  though  that  word  occurs 
in  Pericles,  iv,  4,  as  it  is  regularly 
formed  from  the* preceding  word. 
•fSTERQUILINIOUS.  ParUking  of 
the  nature  of  a  dunghill. 

Tlie  itching  of  scriblers,  was  the  scab  of  the  time;  it 
is  just  so  now,  that  any  triobolary  pMsquiller,  evry 
tressis  agaso,  any  sterquiiinious  raskali,  is  heeac'd  lo 
throw  dirt  in  the  faces  of  soveraign  princes  in  open 
printed  laujcnage.       HowelVs  Familiar  Letters,  1630. 

To  STiiRVE.  To  die;  stearfan,  Saxon. 
Hence  to  starve. 

Not  this  rude  kynd  of  battaill,  nor  these  armea 
Are  meet,  the  which  doe  men  in  bale  to  sterte. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  ri.  84 
To  her  came  message  of  this  murderment. 
Wherein  her  guiltless  friends  shonld  hopeless  sterve. 

Fairf.Tasso,ii,\7. 

Where  it  rhymes  to  preserve. 


Choose  out  some  noble  dame,  her  honour  thuu,  nnd 

serve, 
Who  will  give  eare  to  thy  complaint,  and  pitty  ere 

thou  sterve. 

Bomevs  and  Jul.,  B  2 ;  3faL  Snppl.,  ii. 
He  could  not  thinke  (or  faintly  thuujrht)  his  love  to 

sterve  her  hart.         Warn.  Jib.  Engl.,  ii,  9,  p.  43. 

The  edition  of  1612  (esteemed  the 
best)  has  steme ;  but  it  is  evidently 
an  error.  The  person  spoken  of  was 
dead. 
STEVEN,  9.  Time,  appointment; 
doubtless  from  stefney  an  institution, 
or  appointment ;  which  is  itself  from 
stefnian,  to  cite,  or  fix  a  time  for 
appearance.     See  Lye's  Saxon  Diet. 

Stephen  kept  his  steaven,  and  to  the  time  he  gave. 
Came  to  demand  what  penance  he  should  have. 

Bine's  Specim.  of  Anc.  Engl.  Pqetrg,in,  121. 
Wee  may  chance  to  meet  with  Bobin  Hood, 
Here  at  some  unsett  steven. 

Percys  Beliqnes,  i,  p.  89. 

Opportunity : 

Father  of  light,  thou  maker  of  the  heaven. 

From  whom  my  being  well,  and  being  springs. 
Bring  to  effect  this  mv  desired  steaven. 

T.  Lodge  on  Solitarie  Life,  p.  50,  repr. 

2.  Steven  is  also  used  for  voice,  or 
sound ;  in  which  sense  it  comes  from 
stcefn,  a  voice.  This  is  the  usage  of 
Chaucer,  which  Spenser  has  once 
imitated : 

And  had  not  B.ofl^  ran  to  the  steven, 
Lowder  had  bene  slaine  thilke  siime  even. 

Shfpk.  Kal.,  Sept.,  934. 

Either  sense  miglit  here  be  admitted, 
but  in  the  old  glossarial  notes,  which 
are  probably  Spenser's  own,  it  is  ex- 
plained noyse.  \i  is  also  used  in  that 
sense,  in  another  of  the  ballada  on 
Robin  Hood : 

When  Little  John  heard  his  master  speake, 
Well  knewe  he  it  was  his  steven.  Percg^s  Bel.,  i,  93. 

J  STEWES,  s.  A  strumpet;  from 
stewea,  a  brothpl. 

And  shall  Cassandra  now  be  turned,  in   common 
speeche,  a  slewes. 

Whetstone'e  Promos  and  Cass.,  1st  Part,  iv,  8. 

In  the  other  sense,  it  was  also  used  as 
singular : 

Ana  here,  as  in  a  tavern,  or  a  stnoes. 

He  and  his  wild  associates  spend  their  honiB. 

B.  Jons.  Every  M.  in  H.,  ii,  1. 
His  modest  house 
Tum'd  to  a  common  stewes.  Heyw.  Engl.  Trav.,  i.  2. 
tYon  may  find  them,  as  Soloniun  saves,  not  in  the 
comer  or  the  streets  onrly,  but  thick  in  the  vtry 
midst  of  them,  and  turning  the  whole  city  inU)  a 
stSKS.  England's  Vanity,  1683,  p.  55. 

STICHEL,  t.  A  term  of  reproach, 
apparently  implying  want  of  man- 
hood; probably  provincial,  rather 
than  antiquated.  Sficel,  Saxon,  does 
not  help  us. 

Barren,  sticksll  that  shall  not  serve  thy  tnnw 

Lady  AUatQMfff  1 4  h. 
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To  Mtichle^  in  Scotch,  is  to  make  a 
rustling  sound.     See  Jamieson. 
To  STICKLE,  V,  n.     To  act  the  part  of 
a  stickler. 

There  had  been  blood  shed  if  I  hud  not  ttleitted. 

The  Ordimmry,  U.  PL,  z.  971. 

Also  actife,  in  the  sense  of  to  part 
an  affray : 

To  the  muse  refen 
The  heering  of  the  cvase  to  ttietU  all  theae  atira. 

I>rttjft.  PoijfM.,  li,  p.  871 
Wbieh  Tiolently  thev  puraue, 
.    Mor  stiekM  would  they  lie. 

Jhid.,  kirns'  Efy*.,  vi,  p.  1491. 

tSTICKLE.  A  rapid  shaUow  in  a 
ri?er. 

Patient  anglera,  atandin^  all  the  day 
Near  to  aouie  shallow  stickle,  or  deep  hay. 

STICKLER,  s.  A  person  who  attended 
upon  combatants,  in  trials  of  skill,  to 
part  them  when  they  had  fought 
enough,  and  doubtless  to  see  fair  play. 
They  were  so  called,  says  Mr.  Steevens, 
from  carrying  sticks;  but,  rather, 
from  the  verb  to  stickle^  for  to  arbi- 
trate. 

The  drajTon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth. 
And  stickUr-lUu  the  armiea  separates. 

Tro.  wsd  Cress-t  r,  9. 
Anthony  was  himself  in  person  a  siickler^  to  part  the 
youuK  men  when  tliey  had  fought  enough. 

North's  PhiL 


Advanced  in  court,  to  try  his  fortune  with  your  prizer, 
so  he  may  have  lair  play  ahewo  him,  and  the  libert.v 
to  chuse  liis  sticklrr.        B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Rev.,  ▼,  4. 


Kow  were  iht  stu-Uers  in  a  readineaae,  and  the  cum 
battonrs  with  theyr  weapons  drawne  fell  to  it. 

BoUnsh.,  ToL  ii,  4  h  1,  col.  8. 

8TI6MATIC,  «.  A  person  who  has  been 
stigmatued,  or  burnt  with  an  iron,  as 
an  ignominious  punishment;  a  base 
fellow.  Metaphorically,  a  deformed 
person. 

fiut  like  a  foul,  mishapen  stigmatiek^ 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided. 

8  Esmrp  VI,  ii,  3. 
Thus,  in  disgrace. 
The  stifwuUieke  is  forst  to  leave  the  plaee. 

Heyw.  Brit.  Troy,  i,  19. 
Convaide  him  to  a  lustice,  where  cue  swore, 
He  had  been  branded  stigmatie  before. 

PhUomythie,  1616. 

STIGMATICK,  a.  Disgraceful,  igno- 
minious ;  as  alluding  to  being  stig- 
matised. 

And  let  the  sttgmatiek  wrinkles  in  thy  face. 
Like  to  the  boist'mus  wavea  in  a  rough  tide, 
Cue  slill  o'ertake  another. 

White  Deril,  O.  PL,  vi,  801. 

The  muse  hath  made  him  [TherBites]  stitmatie  and 

lame.  ffeyw.  Br.  Tr<^,  viii,  9. 

STI6MATICAL,  a.  Marked  as  with  a 
stigma,  ugly. 

Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind, 
Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind. 

Com.  qfBrr.,  iv«  S. 


It  is  a  Most  daBfaoDB  and  ^Jtfswftnsf 

ChapmsM's  BUnd  Bijg.  ^Aksam^km,  ISM. 

STI6MATICALLY,  lu^v.  Disgracefully, 
or  defonnedly. 

If  ;ron  spy  any  man.  that  hath  a  look 


StiammitoaUy  drawn,  like  to  a  fury's, 
Able  to  frightk  to  such  111  give  lam  i 

Jkeker^s  Wmdm  rf»  tiss§4om,w^  L 

STIKE,  «.,  or  STICU.  A  Terse  (vt/xm) 
or  stanza.     See  T.  J.  in  Stick, 

1  had  no  aooner  spoken  of  a  sfUa; 

Bat  that  the  storm  so  rumbled  in  her  hseaflt 
As  .Aolns  could  never  rore  the  like. 

SatknWs  I»d.,  Mirr  Jbr  Mmg^  p.  fSk 

He  had  exactly  spoken  a  staoaa,  before 
he  says  this.  From  the  aame  origin 
are  distich,  tetrastich,  &c.  Our  eld 
name  for  a  stanaa  was  a  sti^  (see 
Puttenham,  B.  ii,  ch.  2),  vhence  the 
parish  clerk  sings  Mtavti :  and,  by 
corruption,  a  «/are,  in  the  aingular. 
STILETTO  BEARD.  Among  the  &i- 
tastical  fashions  which  diversified  the 
form  of  beards,  when  they  were  worn, 
the  bHUHo  beard  was  long  distin- 
guished. It  was  sharp  and  pointed, 
as  its  name  implies.  There  were 
various  other  forms.  That  of  a  Bomin 
T,  of  a  spade,  and  even  of  a  tile,  as 
that  of  Hudibras,  which  was. 

In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile» 
At  sudden  view  it  might  befoile. 

That  is,  it  was  red,  and  sqaare.  Most 
of  the  fasfiions  are  hnmoronsly  re- 
corded in  an  old  ballad,  which,  but 
for  one  stanza,  might  be  cited  at 
large.  That  on  the  stiletto  beard  has 
been  quoted  by  Mr.  Malone : 

The  stiletto  beard. 
O,  it  makes  me  afeard. 

It  is  so  sharp  benea^  t 
For  he  that  doth  place 
A  dagger  in  his  face. 

What  must  he  wear  in  his  sheath  f 

Aemi.qfComfL 

It  was  called  also  a  dagger  beard ;  and 
is  spoken  of  as  a  foreign  refinement : 

Now  yon  that  trust  in  travel. 
And  make  sharp  beards,  and  little  breeebea  deities. 

B.aMdFLQu.  qfCar^  ii.  4. 

A  man  is  spoken  of  as. 

The  very  quake  [qu.  f]  of  fashions;  the  vtsrj  he  that 
Wears  a  stiletto  on  his  chin. 

Ford,  The  Futdes,  4-e^  iii.  1. 

The  beard  like  a  T  is  also  celebrated 
in  the  Queen  of  Corinth,  ii,  4,  and  in 
the  ballad  above  mentioned.  It  leads 
the  van'^ 

Hie  Soman  T, 

In  ita  bravery. 
Both  first  itaeir  disekisa  x 

But  so  high  it  turns* 

That  oft'  It  buma, 
With  the  flames  of  a  tornd  now. 
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The  mofitachioB,  of  course^  fonned  the 
upper  line  of  the  T. 
STILL,  9.    A  steep  ascent;  perhaps 
from  stigde^  a  ladder,  Saxon. 

On  craggy  roclu,  or  stcepy  $tilt,  we  tee, 
None  mm  man  swift  nor  easier  than  he. 

Browne,  PatL,  I,  if. 

I  have  seen  a  reprint,  in  which  it  is 
made  "  steepy  hilU,^*  bat  the  original 
may  be  right. 

It  appears  that  lord  Bacon  has  nsed 
ttill  as  a  substantive  for  calmness,  or 
quiet.  See  T.  J.  But  the  quotation 
from  Shakespeare  is  erroneous  in  that 
place ;  his  line  is, 

J>3th  all  the  winter  time  at  itiU  midnight. 

Walk,  8tc.  Merrv  W.  W.,  ir,  4. 

Not  ttill  of  midnight. 
STILL,  a.     Continual,  constant. 

Bat  I  of  theae  will  wrest  an  alphabet* 

And,  by  «^tt  practice,  learn  to  uow  the  meaning. 

Tit.  Jndron.,  ui.  i, 

STILLATORY,  «.     A  place  where  dis- 
tillations are  performed. 

Next  to  the  siilUlorv  wait  for  me. 

B.  and  n.  Faitkf.  Fir.,  vr,  3. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  in  bis  Elements  of 
Architecture,  directs  how  to  place  the 
kitchen  and  the  stillatory. 
There  is  even  now,  in  great  houses,  a 
place  called  the  Hill-rootn,  which  is 
usually  the  territory  ,of  the  house- 
keeper. 
STILL-PIERCING.  A  compound  epithet 
of  some  obscurity  in  the  place  where 
it  occurs,  namely,  in  these  otherwise 
beautiful  lines : 

O  TOO  leaden  messeneers. 
That  ride  upon  the  Tiolent  speed  or  fire, 


Fly  with  faue  aim,  move  the  stiU-^urctng  air 
TaaX  sings  with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my  lord. 

AlV»Wea,4-e.,\\x,^. 

Still-piercing  is  the  reading  of  the 
second  folio.  The  first  has  HUl^ 
peering t  which  is  nothing.  It  seems 
plain  that  the  author  intended  an 
emphatical  repetition  of  the  word 
pierce  ;  read,  therefore,  still  pierced : 
i. «.,  which,  though  continuaUypt^c^e/, 
aings  at  it.  The  commentators  have 
agreed  to  substitute  Mtill^pieced; 
which  to  me  appears  the  most  flat 
and  improbable  epithet  that  could  be 
inserted  in  such  a  speech.  What  was 
it  to  her  that  the  air  was  pieced  tighxu  ? 
But  that,  though  pierced,  it  still  sang, 
was  a  good  reason  why  it  should  be 
pierced  rather  than  her  lord.     With 


piercing y  for  in  being  pierced^  is  quite 
common  in  the  phrase  of  that  day. 
STILO  NOVO.  When  the  calendar  had 
been  reformed  by  Gregory  XIII, 
English  travellers,  who  wrote  from 
abroad,  usually  dated  their  letters  stilo 
novo ;  whence  it  grew  into  a  kind  of 
cant  expression. 

Into  whose  custody — 
1  do  commit  your  reformation, 
And  so  I  leave  you  to  your  $tilo  novo. 

B.  and  Fl.  Woman's  Priu,  iv,  4. 

This  is  said  because  he  was  proposing 
to  travel. 

He  sent  me  letters  beyond  sea,  dated  stih  novo. 

Anliqu.,  O.  PL,  x,  66. 

Owen  has  an  epigram,  entitled  Stylo 
Novo,  the  form  of  which  superscrip- 
tion would  not  be  quite  intelligible, 
without  knowing  this  custom.  The 
epigram  is  this : 

stylo  No90. 
Urbs  yetemm  cultrix,  remmque  inimica  novarum, 
Impoauit  fastos  cur  sibi  Koma  novos? 

Liber  Untu,  Ep.  41* 

fSTINKARD.     A  stinking  fellow. 

How  slave,  and  stinkard,  since  you  are  so  stout, 
I  will  see  your  commission  ere  I  part. 

iiarmjfou's  Rne  Companion,  163S. 

To  STINT,  V.  a.  To  stop.  In  modern 
use  it  means  only  to  restrain  within 
certain  limits,  to  check ;  not  to  stop 
entirely. 

And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword. 
Make  war  breed  peace,  make  peace  stint  war. 

Timon  ofJ.,  t,  6. 
Here  came  a  letter  now 
New  bleeding  from  their  pens,  scarce  stinlsd  yet. 

Revtnffer's  Trag.,  0.  PL,  iv,  859. 
Stint  thy  babbling  tonsrue. 
Fond  Echo.  B.  Jons.  Cynik.  Bet.,  i,  3. 

Persuade  us  dye  to  s^iU  all  further  strife. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ix,  29. 

Also  as  a  verb  neuter,  to  cease : 

And  stiiU  thou  too,  I  pray  thee.  Nurse,  say  L 

Bom.  and  Jul.,  i,  8. 
Unwrap  thy  woes,  whatever  wieht  thou  be. 
And  stint  in  time  to  spiU  thyself  with  plaint. 

SaeJrv.  Jnd.,  Mirr.  Mag.,  S5B. 

Clianged  to  stent,  by  the  same  writer, 
when  it  suited  his  rhyme : 

And  first  within  the  porch  and  Jawes  of  hell 
Sate  deepe  remorse  of  conscience,  all  besprent 

With  tcares ;  and  to  herselfe  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretohednesse,  and  cursing  never  stent 

To  sob  and  sigh.  Ibid.,  p.  S61. 

Fbr  the  bh)od  stitUsd  a  little  when  he  was  laid. 

NortlCs  Plutarch,  cit.  by  Steevens. 

f  STINT.     A  stop ;  a  cessation. 

A  paradise,  that  has  no  stint. 

No  change,  no  mensure. 

Qunrles*s  Emblems, 
Uno  tenore :  he  keepes  at  the  same  siinte. 

Withals'  Dictionary,  ed.  16S4,  p.  684. 

STINTANCE, «.     Stop,  intermission. 

Marry,  some  two  or  tliree  davs  hence  I  shall  weep 
without  any  stintance.  But  t  hope  he  died  iu  good 
memory.         Loudon  Prod.,  i,  1 ;  Mai.  Sappl,  ii,  455. 
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tSTIPE.    Steep. 

Aitruptttt,  abnipta.  urn.  Broken  here  mA  then,  w 
ruckra  and  |cn>Ht  killea.  »tip€  downe.        BHottt  Diei. 

STIUE,  9.  Put  for  stir,  by  Spenser, 
for  the  sake  of  rhyme.  F.  Q.>  II> 
i,  7»  and  II,  iz,  30. 

fSTITCH  BROTH.  A  drink  sold  by 
Tintners  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
mentioned  in  Hey  wood*  s  Philocotho- 
nista,  or  the  Drunkard  Opened,  1 635, 
p.  48,  as  '*brew*d  with  rose-water 
and  sugar.'* 

fSTITCH.    A  furrow. 

And  many  men  at  plongh  he  Bide,  that  dimre  etrth 

here  and  there. 
And  turned  up  »tUck*$  orderly. 

Ckapm.  Bom.  R,  iriii. 

STITH,  a.  Strong,  hard;  from  the 
Saxon  9iiih.  Ray  ban  it  as  a  northern 
word;  and  it  is  still  Scotch.  See 
Jamieson.  It  was,  however,  English ; 
for  Coles  has  it:  ** Stith,  robustus, 
rigidus.'*     Also  in  an  old  romance^ 

On  atedea  that  were  stitke  and  atrong, 
Thei  riden  togider  with  ncliaftea  lone. 

J  mis  ami  Jmtiomn,  r.  ISOS. 

J  STITH E,  or  STITH,  *.  An  anvil; 
from  stiih,  hard,  Saxon. 

Whoae  hammera  het  etill  in  that  lively  brain, 

Aa  on  a  ttithe.  Surrey's  Foewu,  £  1. 

And  ttrake  with  hammer  on  the  ttitkt, 

A  Cttnuing  amith  to  be.  JkrktrnU  (1670),  C  S. 

STITHY,  «.  The  shop  containing  the 
anvil,  now  called  smithy ;  from  9tith. 

And  my  imaginations  are  as  fool 

As  Vulcan's  stithy.  Haml.,  iii,  3. 

To  STITHY,  V.     To  emplov  an  anvil. 

Bnt,  br  the  forge  that  «ri^Ay'/ Mars's  helm. 

I'll  kiU  thee  every  where.  Tro.  jr  Cr<v«.,  vi,  5. 

STIVER,  according  to  th<^  conjecture  of 
Mr.  Theobald,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
stewes ;  stives  certainly  meant  stews 
in  Chaucer,  and  elsewhere. 

Take  thy  stiver^  and  pace  her  till  she  stews. 

B.  4-  Ft.  ScomM  lady,  u,  1. 

The  reading  of  the  old  edition  was 
striver,  which  is  certainly  nonsense. 
As  to  his  derivation  of  stiver,  the 
coin,  from  this,  it  is  below  notice; 
but  hence  certainly  to  stive  up,  to 
keep  close  or  stewed. 
{^Stiver,  the  coin,  occurs  frequently 
in  old  writers.] 

tThrough  thy  protectiont  hey  are  monstroas  thriven. 
Not  like  the  butclinien  in  base  doyts  and  stivers. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

STOCK,  for  stocking. 

With  a  Imen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  hoot  hose 
on  the  01  her.  Tam.  of  Shr.,  iii,  8. 

Which  onr  plaiu  fathers  erst  would  have  accounted 

ain, 
Before  the  costly  coach  nnd  ailken  stoek  came  in. 

Druyt.  PolyoiS.,  x\i,  p.  063. 


Or  vottld  my  iflk  stcek  slionld  hwe  his  gtaa  dw 

Jack  Ormm'i  tntttt 

Also,  as  an  abbreviation  of  stock  ado, 
a  peculiar  kind  of  attack  in  fencing. 

And  if  a  honed  drrell  should  borsi  forth, 
I  would  passe  on  him  with  a  mortal  stocks. 

Anlomo^s  Sevemgt,  w^  B 1 

At  gleek,  and  other  games,  where 
part  of  the  cards  only  is  used,  the 
remainder  was  called  the  stock: 

Are  yoa  out  too? 
Nay  then,  I  must  buy  the  stock.    Send  me  mod 
eardimgt  B^onmesiasL 


To  STOCK.  A  fencing  term,  from  the 
substantive,  to  hit  in  an  onset. 

Oh,  the  braire  age  is  gone ;  in  my  yoanf:  dnym 

A  chevalier  would  stock  a  needle's  point. 

Three  times  together.      B.amdFL  Lam's  Cbre,  tii,4 

fSTOCK.  A  sword.  So  explained  by 
Mr.  Dyce  in  Peele's  Works,  i,  219.  ' 

STOCKADO,  more  properly  STOC- 
CATA,  being  an  Italian  term.  A 
thrust  in  fencing,  or  an  attack. 
Mercutio  uses  the  original  phrase, 
"a  la  stoccata."  Bom.  and  Jui^ 
111,  1. 

In  these  timet  you  stand  on  distanoe,  yoor 
stoceaJos,  and  1  know  not  what. 


ii,l. 

Venue,  fie  1  moet  sroaa  denomination,  ns  everibmni: 
O,  the  stoccatOt  while  yon  live,  sir,  note  thi^ 

B.  Jams.  Btery  M.imkuS^ii- 

If  your  rnemie  be  cunnini;  and  akilfnil,  never  star  J 
about  gciving  any  foine  or  inibroccata  but  this  thras* 
or  stoccata  alone.        Saviolo,  Praet.  <^  DtteUo,  H  1  b 

Hee  will  hit  aoy  man,  bee  it  with  a  throat  or  ctoeca^ 
with  an  imbroccada,  or  a  chamnp  btowe,  with  a  rtz  i 
or  reverse  blowe.  Fiorio's  Zd  ihvte^  p.  liil. 

Or  Robms,  who,  adict  to  nimble  fence. 
Still  greetea  me  with  stockaded s  vioienccL 

Marst.Sal.\ 

Fighting  after  the  old  Enxliah  manner,  withovl  1. 1. 
stockados.  a»r.  Mti.  <^jij.^  Prokig'-i:. 

STOMACH,  s.  Pride,  haughtiness. 
This  sense  is  hardly  used  now*  Of 
Wolsey  it  is  said. 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbcniided  sloms^ek,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  Hen.  \ni,  iv.  ^ 

Such  a  great  audacltie,  and  sncli  a  WmmcA  reiciw4 
in  his  bodie.  ffoUnsA.  ^  BieA.ni. 

For  this,  and  several  kindred  sigTii- 
fications^  see  T.  J. 

ST0NA6E.  A  corruption  of  Slome^ 
henge,  always  popularly  used  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  extraordinary 
Dniidical  monument.  It  was  aJso 
current,  as  a  word  signifying  any 
remarkable  heap  or  collection  of 
6luues. 
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As  who  with  skill. 
And  knowingly,  his  Journey  manage  will, 
Doth  often  from  the  beaten  road  withdraw. 
Or  to  behold  a  stonage,  tast  a  spaw, 
Or  witli  some  subtle  artist  to  oonferre. 

6.  Tooke's  Bslides,^.  11. 
Would  not  eyerybody  say  to  him.  We  know  the 
ttouage  at  Gilgal.  LetUe. 

STOND,  9.  Station,  situation;  for 
Btaud,  stonde.  Saxon.  A  remnant  of 
the  older  language. 

/  Bnt  when  he  saw  the  damiell  passe  away. 

He  left  his  tiond,  and  her  punewd  apace. 

Spetu.  F,  Q.,  I.  vi,  48. 

Sioumd  seems  to  be  put  for  it  in 
another  instance,  for  the  rhyme's 
sake: 

And  those  size  knights,  that  hidiea  champions, 
And  eke  the  redcrosse  knight  ran  to  the  ttownd, 

/ii4<.,UI,i,«S. 

That  is,  to  the  place. 
STONE.     Used  for  a  gun-flint. 

Q.  Where's  the  stone  of  this  piece  ? 

8  S.  The  dmmmer  look  it  out  to  light  tobacco. 

B.  and  n.  Kn.  cf  B.  Pat,  T,  1. 

STONE,  the  fool.  Of  this  personage 
little  is  known,  but  from  the  castiga- 
tion  he  received  for  his  too  bold 
sarcasms.  It  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  tliat  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  at  taverns,  doubt- 
less to  divert  the  guests.  The  foolish 
knight,  in  the  Fox,  sir  Politick 
Would-be,  calls  him  Mass  Stone;  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Gifford  denies 
that  mois  is  a  contraction  of  master, 
and  refers  it  to  the  Italian  tnesser. 
But  I  think  he  is  mistaken ;  for  as 
the  word  messer  was  never  used  in 
England,  there  is  little  probability  of 
its  being  so  contracted :  besides,  it 
should  have  formed  mess,  not  mass. 
See  Mas.  Poor  Stone  was  whipped 
in  Bridewell  for  saying,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  (not 
Northampton)  going  ambassador  to 
Spain,  **  That  there  went  sixty  fools 
into  Spain,  besides  my  lord  admiral, 
and  his  two  sons.*'  Wintooodt  cited 
by  Gifford.  If  he  really  died  about 
the  time  when  Jonson's  play  of  the 
Fox  appeared,  that  was  in  1605,  the 
very  year  after  his  punishment ;  but 
it  was  not  necessary  that  it  should  be 
true,  to  be  reported  to  sir  Politick. 

Taith,  Stone,  the  fool,  is  dead. 
And  they  do  lack  a  tavern  fool  extremely. 

B.  Jotu.  Fox,  ii,  1. 

He  did  not  find  his  calling  so  privi- 


leged, as  it  is  described  in  a  song  in 
that  comedy.  Act  i,  sc.  1. 
STONE,  GEORGE.  A  famous  bear- 
ward,  or  keeper  of  bears ;  from  whom 
also  one  of  his  bears,  famous  for  the 
sport  he  made,  was  named.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  distinguish  the  bear 
from  his  master. 

At  the  banqueting  house  window, 
When  Ned  Whiting  or  Oewge  SUme  were  at  the  stake. 

B.  Jone.  Silent  Woman,  iii,  1. 

How  many  dogs  do  yon  think  I  had  upon  me? 

almost  as  many  as  Qeorge  Stone,  the  bear,  three  al 
once.  Puritan,  iii,  6 ;  SnppL,  ii,  691. 

It  seems  that  George  died  about  1610, 
for  in  the  Owle's  Almanack,  pub- 
lished 1618,  it  is  said. 

Since  that  old  IotaU  sonldier,  George  Stone,  of  the 
Beare-garden,  diea,  8  yeares.  P.  6. 

STONii-BOW,  *.  A  bow  from  which 
stones  might  be  shot,  a  cross-bow. 
Coles  Latinizes  it  by  halista.  Cited 
by  Todd  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
V,  22. 

0,  for  a  etone-hcm  to  hit  him  in  the  eye! 

Twelfth  N.,^t, 
Children  will  shortly  take  him 
For  a  wall,  and  set  their  stone-bows  in  his  forehead. 

B.  and  Fl.  ling  and  no  f  .,  y,  1. 
Wlioerer  will  hit  the  mark  of  profit,  must,  like  thoio 
tliat  shoot  with  stone  bows,  wink  with  one  eje. 

Marston,  Buick  Conrtea. 

fSTOOL-BALL.  A  game  formerly 
popular  amone  young  women. 

Ay,  and  at  stooUbeM  Xoo,  sir ;  I've  great  lack  at  it. 

kiddUton,so\.if,^,WI. 
Till  which  time,  havine  dinnl,  Nausicoe, 
With  other  virgins,  did  at  sloot-balljAAj. 

Ckapm.  Odjfts^  fL 
Some  lasse»  were  at  slooUball  sweating. 
And  to  and  fro  their  balls  were  patting. 
That  longing  youth  might  stand  and  see 
Their  airy  brisk  activity.* 

Hudibras  Redivimu,  1706. 
If  we  have  no  rain  this  month,  it  will  increase  Um 
price  of  butter ;  and  if  we  have  nothing  but  rain,  it 
will  hinder  the  maids  from  playins  at  stool-baU  on 
Easter  holy-days.  Poor  Bobin,  1716. 

STOOP,  or  STOUP.  A  drinking  vessel, 
cup,  bowl,  or  flagon ;  from  the  Dutch. 
See  Johnson. 

Marian,  I  say,  a  stoop  of  wine,  Twe^k  N.,  ii,  8. 

Set  me  the  stoups  of  wine  upon  that  table. 

Haml^  V,  S. 
Fill 's  a  new  stoupe.  B.  and  Fl.  Seomf.  L.,  ii. 

Stoop  is  certainly  meant  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

Was  not  thy  ale  the  miehtiest  of  the  earth 
In  malt,  and  thy  stops  nll'd  like  a  tide? 

Ibid.,  Four  Plays  in  One, 

Here  it  seems  to  signify  a  large 
vessel : 

Come,  lieutenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine ;  and  here 
without  are  a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants  that  would 
fain  have  a  measure  to  the  health  of  the  black 
Othello.  Othello,  ii,  8 

This  stoop  of  wine  was  to  afford  each 
a  measure  out  of  it. 
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AlaOk  ft  foit  fastened  in  the  earth. 
Ray^t  North  Country  fFordi.  He 
derivet  it  from  the  Latio  stupa. 

It  may  be  kaovn ;  htfd  by  an  aaeient  stoop, 
Wfaiit  grew  an  oak  in  elder  dHya  decay'd. 

nmer  ami  Owm,,  O.  PL,  ii.  Ml. 

t^  8T00P.  To  lower ;  to  hamiHate. 
See  Stoup. 

Shoot,  shoot,  and  ttoop  hie  pride. 
Ihegodi  nay  e<e«p  BM  by  die  Greeka. 

fSTOTIB. 

Were  it  rerdl'd,  it  coald  net  be  eo  itnine 
k  stoti*  ae  myaelf  was  to  the  world. 

Brome**  ^H#m  mmd  Cneukhu,  1659. 

STOTER,  #.  Fodder  and  proTision  of 
all  sorte  for  eattle;  fipom  eiiopers, 
law-term^  which  it  so  explained  in 
the  law  diotionaries.  Both  are  de- 
rived from  eeiouvier,  in  the  old 
French,  defined  hj  Roquefort,  •*  Con- 
venance,  n^estite,  provision  de  tout 
ce  qui  est  necessaire."  Dteiumn.  de 
la  Langue  Rom, 

.   ,  ^  Where  lire  ntbblinff  sheep. 

And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  tUnor  them  to  keep. 

And  others  flpom  their  cars  are  busily  about 

To  draw  out  sedge  and  reed,  for  thatch  and  tUner  fit. 

—      .  ■     .  ,    l>reyt. -Po/yott.,  xxir,  p.  1168. 

nean  Mriey  ae  yet  but  as  need  shall  require. 
nwh  Ihieahed  for  </es«r  thy  cattle  desire. 

D'l'UUIVD,  #.  Time,  moment,  occasion, 
exigence.  A  Chaucerian  word,  in 
which  author  it  bears  this  sense. 
Stund^  Saxon. 

5J-^*»  M  that,  which  brings  me  happy  choyce 
Of  death,  that  here  lye  dying  every  Mtound. 

His  legs  ooald  bear  him  but  a  U^tU?,L?i^  "^^  ^' 

In  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  it  is 
written  Howne: 

When  once  it  felt  the  wheele 
Of  slipper  fortnne,  stay  it  might  no  stownt.     P.  440. 

B.  K.  (Spenser*s  original  annotator) 
once  explains  in  fits: 

And  keep  your  corpse  from  the  carefull  stovnds. 
Thai  in  my  carrion  carcass  abounds. 

Jonnson  explains  it  sorrow^  and  gives 
some  passages  that  seems  to  bear  that 
sense;  as  does  also  the  following. 
Spenser  certainly  uses  it  with  great 
latitude. 

Against  whose  power  nor  God  nor  man  can  find 
Defence,  ne  ward  the  danger  of  the  wound. 

But.  beluK  hurt,  secke  to  be  medicin'd 
Of  her  that  first  did  stir  that  mortal  tiouHd. 

So  far^d  it  with  me  in  that  heavy  S^Il^^*  ^'  ^^' 

Toner.  «md  Gum.,  O.  FL.  ii,  IW. 

Still  it  seems  that  circumstance  or 


STB 

situation  may  fairiy  explain  it,  as  in 

the  other  examples. 

[Often  written  Stouke,  or  Stowkb.] 

tHe  straig;bt 


Muatring  his  royall  faoaaL  and  tn  that' 

Sends  ihcm  to  Smhi,  and  their  hearts  wpimjca. 

STOUND,  for  stunned.  ^^'  '^ 

60  was  he  stowii  witii  stroke  of  her  bwe  taile. 

fTo  STOUP.  To  put  down.^'or'to 
lower. 

With  that  fhyre  Cinthya  stm^  her  riittering  nyk. 
And  divsa  adowne  into  the  oeean  flood. 
Drmpteu's  Sktpitr^s  GmH^md,  IS9S. 

STOUR,  or  STOWRE.  Diatresa,  tu- 
mult,  contention.  JohnacHi,  who 
inserts  the  word,  derives  it  from  the 
Ruoick  stur,  or  the  Saxon  steorcn, 
to  disturb ;  but  that  word  means  to 
steer :  he  should  have  written  styrm, 
or  siiran,  which  do  mean  to  Tex  or 
disturb.  It  does  not  oocnr  in 
Shakespeare,  belonging  properly  to 
an  earlier  period. 

At  whifh  sad  Btftrntt 
Frompart  forth  stept,  to  stay  the  mortall  cfanee. 
^  ^pomt.  F.  O,  Il.iB,S4 

The  famous  badge  Clorinda  ns'd  to  bear. 
That  wonts  in  erery  wariike  tUmr  to  win. 
.    ,     ^  ^'nf.  Tktm,  n.  S. 

And  after  those  biave  spirits  in  ail  those  hnkfeli 

That  with  duke  Bobert  went,  against  the  uiEaa 
powers.  Drayt.  PofyoU^  xvi,  p.  SO. 

It  seems  to  haye  been  a  poetical,  bat 
not  a  colloquial  word  in  those  days. 

tOr  Behis  son  first  bnilded  floating  faown, 

To  mate  the  windes  storms  and  the  waters  ^i^vra 

Dm  Bartat. 

STRACHY  occurs  only  in  the  following 
passage,  which  has  much  exercised 
conjectural  ingenuity,  thoagh  appa- 
rently hitherto  in  vain. 

There  is  example  for  t;  the  lady  of  the  Stometm 
married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

After  various  attempts  of  other  com- 
mentators, not  worth  reciting,  Mr. 
Steeyens  conjectured  that  it  should 
be  read  starchy,  and  explained  it  to 
mean  the  laundry.  But  no  such 
word  was  ever  seen  in  that  aense; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  it  would 
make  an  apposite  example  of  an 
unequal  match,  which  is  the  thing 
required.  Why  the  lady  of  the  laun- 
dry should  be  so  much  superior  to 
the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe;,  is  far 
from  clear.  Mr.  Steeyens  properly 
calls  it  a  desperate  passage,  which 
fully  apologises  for  his    desperate. 
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tliongh  ingenious,  conjectare.  It 
is  printed  in  the  first  folio  in  italics, 
as  a  proper  name.  It  has  since  been 
conjectured  (by  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight) 
to  be  a  further  corruption  of  stratico; 
which  Menage  certainly  gives,  as  the 
regular  title  of  the  governor  of  Mes- 
sina. Origini.  If  so,  it  will  mean 
the  governor' t  lady;  and  Ulyria  is 
not  far  from  Messina.  Whatever 
becomes  of  the  name  of  Sirachy, 
similar  occurrences  were  never  want- 
ing, which  might  be  the  subject  of 
allusion.  R.  Brome  produces  parallel 
instances,  in  the  song  of  a  servant  to 
his  lady : 

Madam,  !Faire  truth  have  told 
Tiiatqueeniofold 

Have  now  and  then 
Married  with  private  men. 
A  eonntesB  was  no  blusher 

To  wed  her  usher. 

Without  remorse 
A  lady  took  her  horse- 
Keeper  in  wedlock.  Kno  Jcad.t  iv,  1. 

One  of  these  might  be  a  lady  of  the 
straehy.  Such  examples  were  never 
rare.  Lord  Bacon's  daughter  married 
her  gentleman-usher.  Underbill ;  and, 
though  she  was  not  a  countess,  her 
birth  was  noble.  It  is  asked  also  by 
another  dramatist. 

Has  not  a  deput]r  married  his  cook-maid  ? 
An  alderman's  widow  one  that  was  her  tum^broach  ? 

B.  and  Ft.  Wit  at  se9.  W^  iii,  1. 

f  STRACT.  Distracted.  See  Strauoht. 

So  I  did,  but  he  came  afterwards  as  one  itraei  and 
besides  himselfe.  Tcrtnoe  in  Bnglishy  1614. 

STBA6E,  «.  Slaughter;  a  Latinism, 
strages,  Latin. 

I  have  not  dreaded  famme,  fire,  nor  tirage. 
Their  common  vengeance. 

JTebster^i  Apf.  /•  nrffiniot  act  v. 

STRAIGHTS.  A  cant  name  for  some 
of  the  narrow  alleys  in  London,  for- 
merly frequented  by  profligates. 

Look  into  any  angle  o'  the  town  (the  slreigkts,  or  the 
Bermudas)  where  Uie  quarrelling  lesson  is  read. 

B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair^  ii,  6. 
Turn  pirates  here  at  laud, 
Ha'  their  Bermudas,  and  their  ttraightt  i*  th'  Strand. 

Ibid. 

See  Bermudas. 
STRAIN,  the  same  as  strene.    Descent, 
lineage. 

He  is  of  noble  $trai;  Muck  Ado,  ii,  1. 

See  Johnson.      This  sense,  though 
not  now  in  common  use,  has  been 
preserved  in  poetry,  by  Dryden,  Prior, 
and  others. 
Also  disposition : 


Sir,  you  have  shown  to-day  your  raliaat  «fr»i«, 
And  fortune  led  you  well.  X.  Lo§r,  t,  8. 

To  STRAIN,   V.  n.      Applied  to  the 
flowing  of  a  river. 

The  often  wandering  Wye,  her  nasnt]^  to  view, 
As  wantonly  she  strains  in  her  lascivious  course. 

DragL  Pofyolb.,  vi,  p.  771. 

So  again : 

But  back  indnsMous  muse,  obsequiouslv  to  bring 
Clear  Severn  from  her  source;  and  tell  now  she  doth 

strain 
Down  her  delieious  dales.  JhO.,  P-  776- 

To    STRAIN    COURTESY.     To    use 
ceremony,  to  stand  upon  form. 

You  should  not  need  str^n  eurt'sy  who  should  have  it 
Sir  John  would  quickly  rid  vou  of  that  care. 

Sir  J.  bide,,  i,  %i  SuppL,  ii,  876. 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst. 
They  all  strain  e<mrt*sy  who  shall  cope  him  first 

Skakesp.  Venus  and  Adorns,  Suppl.,  1, 447. 
At  the  last,  thouen  long  time  straining  eurtesie  who 
should  goe  over  we  stile. 

Bupk.  and  his  EmI,,JLY  iii. 
But,  like  gossips  neere  a  stile»  they  staaa  sAraining 
courtesie  who  shall  goe  first. 

TViyior,  Water  P.,  Dise.  to  Salithurg,  p.  96  a. 

To  decline  a  thing  civilly : 


That  it  had  made  thee  now  a  widower  twice. 

Sir  J.  Earingt.  Bpigr.,  ii,  6 

Also  to  hang  back,  or  be  shy,  said  in 
ridicule : 

The  dike  was  drie,  the  bottom  ev*n  and  plains 
Both  sides  were  steep,  but  steepest  next  the  towne 

At  this  the  soldiers  eurtesie  do  strains. 
Which  of  them  first  shall  venter  to  go  downs. 

Ibid.,  AriMto,  xiv,  107. 

STRAINT,  for  pressure,  or  constraint. 

Upon  his  iron  coller  griped  fast. 

That  with  the  straint  his  wesand  nigh  he  brast. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Y,  ii,  U 

To  STRAIT,  V.  To  straiten,  to  put 
to  inconvenience,  to  puzzle. 

Ton  were  strmtsd  «  .    .    - 

Pbr  a  reply.  Winter's  Tale,  iv,  8. 

fSTRAKB.  The  hoop  of  a  cart-wheel. 
The  word  is  also  used  to  signify  a 
wheel-rut  in  the  road;  the  fluting 
in  a  pillar  ;  &c. 

Absis,  absidis,  foe  jren.  •  The  stroke  of  a  cart  whele 
wherin  the  spokes  bee  sette.  BUotes J)icttonane,lbb9 
At  last,  lighting  into  the  concave  of  a  stroke  made  by 
the  wheel  of  the  sun's  chariot,  there  my  course  was 
stopp'd.  History  ofFraueion,  1665. 

Furrowes  or  gutters   graven   in   pillers:    hollowe 
crevisses  or  strokes.  NomeneUUor. 

fSTRALE.     The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Thc*/nJ*oftheeye,  pupilla.  ,  ,.^       „«, 

Wttkals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608.  p.  278. 

STRAMAZOUN.  A  downright  or 
descending  blow,  in  opposition  to  a 
stoccata,  or  thrust ;  a  term  in  the  old 
school  of  fencing,  from  stratnazzone, 
Italian,  which  is  itself  from  stramaz- 
gare,  to  slay,  or  murder.  The  */ra- 
mazoun  might,  therefore,  be  called 
a  murdering  blow. 
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I  bfliBf  bth  to  tiik*  the  dentlly  adTtntege  that  Uy 
before  me  of  hit  left  side.  mHd<>  a  kiud  of  ttrmmmtommt 
nn  him  ap  to  the  hilta  t)inm;:h  tlie  duublet,  lirC. 

B.  Jotu.  £9.  Man  oui  o/H.»  it,  S. 

The  descriptiou  does  not  answer  the 
definition,  but  that  might  be  intended, 
to  imply  ignorance  in  the  speaker. 
STRAND,  THE,  in  Westminster,  was 
formerly  the  habitation  of  the  first 
nobility,  containing  Somerset-house, 
Leicester,  afterwards  Essex-house, 
Arundel-house,  the  Savoy;  Cecil, 
Bedford,  York,  and  Durham  houses, 
all  palaces  of  princes,  bishops,  or 
noblemen.     So  SyUester : 

lleer  to  the  Thame»-irard,  ell  along  the  Strtmd, 
The  itatelj  houici  of  the  nobles  atnnd. 

DmBM4.,m,n,i. 

The  only  remaining  representative  of 
this  magnificent  line  of  inhabitants,  is 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  whose 
superb  palace  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Rounceval,  a 
cell  to  the  priory  and  convent  of 
Rounceval  (Roncevalles)  in  Spanish 
Navarre.  The  inconceivable  increase 
of  building  has  been  continually 
driving  the  nobility  further  west,  in 
quest  of  fresher  air,  and  freer  space  ; 
but  still  pursued  by  growing  Rtreets, 
and  multiplying  inhabitants. 
STRANGE,  a.  Unacquainted  with  the 
place,  as  a  foreigner ;  also  coy,  or 
shy. 

Beseech  you,  air. 
Desire  my  man's  abode  where  I  did  leare  him. 
He's  slrant/ehad  peevish.         ^  Cymb.,  i,  7 


And  I  iini  something  curious,  being  strange. 
To  hiive  tliem  in  safe  atowan. 

Uie 


Ibid. 


Trust  nil'  1  was  itrange^  in  tlie  nice  timoroua  temper 
of  a  niHid.  Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PI.,  vii.  401. 

fSTRAPPLED.  Entangled.  ChapmatC* 

Homer,  Jl,,  xvi,  438. 
STRAUGHT,    for    distraught.      Dis- 

tracted,  crazed. 

He  seemed  rather  to  bee  a  man  atrangkt  and  bonnde 
with  chHyiics,  than  lyke  one  that  had  liys  wittes  and 
nnderstandyuge.  Painter's  Pal.  of  Pleas.,  ii,  T  3. 

So  Hs  being  now  straugkt  of  minde,  despemte,  and  a 
veriv  fuole,  he  g^ih,  &c. 

Scot's  Diseov.  of  in  teker.t  L  8  b 

Also  for  stretched,  as  used  by  Chaucer : 

Striking  me  down  on  the  place  where  yet  I  lie 
straugkt.  SkeUon'i  Don  Quix. 

See  T.  J. 
To  STRAW,  V,  Now  made  strew,  or 
strow;  but  straw  has  been  thought 
nearest  to  the  etymology,  strawan, 
Gothic.  But  the  Saxon  will  autho- 
rise strew,  and  the  Danish  strow; 
ttrew,  however,  has  prevailed.     Straw 


occurs  several  times  in  the  aathorised 
version  of  the  Scriptures;  but  not 
there  only.  See  T.  J.  Junioa  prefers 
it.  Shakespeare  has  o^ersiraw'd,  for 
strew'd  over: 


The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'c 

With  sweeta.     remus  ami  Jitmis,  Mmi.  SmffL.,  i.  4i9 

tSoue  strmi^d  the  way  with  flowers, 

Bramdam't  OeimU,  lS9e. 

STREAY E.     Seems  to  be  used  for  stray, 
in  the  following  passage: 

Why  did  he  coanterfeti  his  prince's  hand. 
For  some  itrtoM  lonbhip  of  concealed  bind. 

HalL  Sat^  t,  1. 

+STREINABLE.     Violent. 

It  chaunced  that  a  Portingale  ahippe  w«s  driren  aad 
drowned  by  force  of  a  strtymakla  tempest,  acaxe  aato 
the  shoore  of  one  of  the  Scottish  isles. 

Hotintktd*t  CJM  vmii  it  r 

fSTREINE.     The  vivifying  portion  of 
an  egg. 

If  yon  shall  perceiTe  the  tnnicle  salmtnee  to  be  hart 
and  broken,  you  shall  then  take  zq  slrciacrof  the 
new  laid  eggea  of  white  hena,  and  pat  ihem  in  a 
mortar.  BarrougVs  Matkod  cfFkysicK  1C31 

STRENE.    Descent,  lineage;  supposed 
from  strynd,  Saxon. 

Sate  KoodW  Temper%aiice  in  garments  dene. 
And  saerea  Beverenoe  fbonie  of  heaTenlj 


^MSi.  #1  Q..  V,  is.  SI 

So  also  in  YI,  vi,  9. 
But  Spenser  also  uses  Mtrain^  which 
he  altered  probably  for  the  sake  of 
the  rhyme.     See  Strain. 

^mng  of  the  anndent  stocke  of  prisees  Mirmime. 

Ibid.,  IT.  \iu,  SS. 

To  STRENGTH,  v.,  for  to  strengthen. 

Whose  happy  ordered  raigne  most  fertile  breedcs 
Plenty  of  mighty  •pinUtVO  strength  his  state. 

Jhttial,  Gml  Wart,  i,  17. 

fSTREWINGS.     A  participle  used  as 

a   substantive    in  Cymbeline,  iv,   2; 

"strewings  fittest  for  graves." 
fSTRlCKLE,  or    STRICKLER.      An 

instrument  for  levelling   com,    &c., 

in  the  measuring. 

The  striekUr  is  a  thinf  that  goes  along  with  the 
measure,  which  is  a  straight  boud  with  a  staffe  fixed 
iu  the  side,  to  draw  over  corn  in  measnreing.  that  tt 
exceed  not  the  height  of  tlie  measore.  Whi^  mea- 
sureing  is  termed  vood  and  wood. 

Bandle  Holme's  Acad,  of  Armory,  p.  SS7. 
A  stril chill :  a  stricke .-  a  long  and  ronnd  peece  of  Vijoi 
hke  a  rolling  piune,  (with  ua  it  la  Ant)  «)icrewiib 
measures  are  niade  eren.  NomtencUUr, 

To  STRIKE.     To  take  money,  whether 
forcibly  or  by  fraud  ;  or  borrowing. 

I  must  borrow  mcmey. 
And  that  some  call  a  striking. 

Skirlfg,  Genii  ofVemce. 
The  cutting  a  pocket*  or  picking  a  pnise,  u  calkA 
striking.  GrecnrsArt  ofContycatch. 

The  expression  is  not  dissimilar  to 
one  which  occurs  in  Latin : 

Forr6  antem  Of  ta 
FtrUtw  alio  muner^  abi  hen  pepcrarit. 
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To  blaBt  or  affect  by  sudden  and 
secret  influence,  as  the  planets  were 
supposed  to  have  power  to  do : 

The  uigfats  are  wtiolesome ;  then  no  planets  strike. 

Haml.y  i,  1 . 

Hence  planet-struck. 
STRIKE  ME  LUCK.  A  famiiiar  phrase, 
which  seems    to    have    arisen    from 
striking  a  bargain,  and  giving  earnest 
upon  it. 

jr.  L.  Come,  strike  me  luek  with  earnest,  and  draw 
the  writings.    M.  There's  h  God's-penDy  for  thee. 

B.  /■  Fl.  Scornful  L.,  aci  ii. 
Bat  if  that's  all  von  stand  upon, 
Here,  strike  me  luck,  it  shall  be  done. 

Hudibr.,  II.  i,  539. 

That  is,  here,  conclude  the  bargain, 
and  it  shall  be  done. 
STRINGER,  8.  A  person  who  made 
strings  for  bows.  Thus  three  distinct 
artists  were  employed  to  furnish  out 
that  simple  instrument :  the  bowyer, 
who  made  the  bows;  the  fletcher, 
who  made  the  arrows;  and  the 
stringer,  who  made  the  strings.  All 
three  have  remained  in  use  as  family 
names.  Tiie  importance  of  a  good 
stringer  is  well  described  by  Ascham  : 

But  herein  you  mast  be  content  to  put  your  trust  in 
honest  stringers.    And  surelye  stringers  ought  more 


diligciitlye  to  be  loked  upon  by  the  officers,  than 
eyther  Iwwyer  or  fletcher,  oecause  they  may  deceyve 
a  simple  man  the  more  easelyer.  An  ill  strinffe 
breakcih  many  a  good  bowe,  nor  no  other  thinge  haue 


ao  niHuye.  lu  wnrre,  if  a  stringe  breake,  the  man  is 
lost,  and  is  no  man,  for  his  weapon  is  gone,  and 
although  he  have  two  stringes  put  on  at  once,  vet  he 
shall  have  smiill  leasure,  and  lesse  roome  to  oende 
his  buwe;  therefore,  God  send  us  good  stringers, 
both  for  warre  and  peace.  Now  what  a  sitringe 
ought  to  be  made  on,  whether  of  good  bempe,  as  they 
do  now  adayes,  or  of  flaxe,  or  of  silke,  I  leave  that  to 
the  judgement  of  stringers,  of  whom  we  mnst  buy 
them.  Ascham,  Toxoph.,  p.  1S9*  9tc. 

In  the  following  example  it  is  used 
for  ahbertine,  with  as  much  attention 
to  propriety  as  the  slip-slop  character 
of  the  speaker  required : 

A  whoreson  tyrant,  hath  beene  an  old  stringer  in  his 
days,  1  warrant.  B.  ^  Fk  Knight  ofB.  P.,  i,  1. 

Perhaps  the  dame  means  striker, 
which  occurs  in  the  same  sense. 

That,  if  the  sign  deceive  me  not,  in  time. 
Will  prove  a  notable  striker,  like  his  father. 

Mass.  Unnat.  Comb.,  iv,  2. 

STRIPE,  s.      Seems  to    be    used    by 
Browne  for  strain,  or  measure. 

I  ahall  goe  on ;  and  first,  in  diflTring  slr^, 
The  flond-god's  speech  thus  tuue  on  oaten  pipe. 

Brit.  Past.,  l,n. 

He   then   goes  on   in   eight-syllable 
verse. 
STRIVILING,  or  STRIVBLINQ.    The 


Old  name  for  the  town  and  county  of 
Stirling,  in  Scotland. 

Strimlina,  who  siege  our  rescue  crav'd,  can  tell 
EngUntra  misfortune  itf  that  haplcase  fight. 

Mirr.for  Magistr.,  p.  710. 
Others  (more  unlikely)  of  bein^  coynea  at  Strivelin, 
or  Starling,  a  town  in  Scotland.  Stowe's  London,  p.  43. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  origin  of  ster- 
ling money. 

It  [Lennox]  is  parted  from  Sterling  or  Striveling  with 
the  mountains.  SaUonstalVs  Mereator,  p.  76. 

STROKE.  To  bear,  or  have  a  stroke: 
to  bear  sway,  to  have  force,  or 
influence.  Mr.  Dibdin,  on  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  says,  that  he  does  not 
find  this  sense  explained  in  any  glos- 
sary ;  but  Johnson  has  it  in  the  eighth 
sense  of  the  word  stroke.  See  John- 
son.    It  is  not  so  u«ed  at  present. 

Where  money  heareth  all  the  stroke,  it  is  hard,  and 
almost  impossible,  that  the  weal-pubUc  may  justly  be 
governed,  and  prosperously  flourish. 

Morels  Utopia,  Dibdin's  ed..  vol.  i,  p.  130. 
But,  sir,  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  count  Gondomar 
at  that  time  hai  a  great  stroke  in  oiir  court,  because 
there  was  more  than  a  mere  overture  of  a  match  with 
Spain.  Howell's  Letters,  ii.  Let.  61. 

To  have  a  prevalence : 

There  is,  besides  these  tubdialecta — another  speech 
that  hath  a  great  stroke  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  called 
Franco.  Ibid.,  Let.  69. 

STROKER,  s.  A  flatterer,  metapho- 
rically; so  used  by  Jonson.  To 
claw,  and  stroke  the  person  they 
courted,  was  commonly  attributed  to 
sycophants. 

Dame  Polish, 
My  lady's  stroker.  Magn.  Lady,  iv,  1. 

Mr.  Gifford    says  that  Jonson  often 
uses  it  in  that  sense,  but  I  have  not 
noted  the  instances. 
fSTROOK.     A  common  form  of  the 
pret.  struck. 

To  all  degrees  that  serv'd  him  everj  one, 
His  liberahtv  excepted  none. 
And  though  base  Envy  often  at  him  strooke. 
His  fortitude  was  like  a  rocke  unshooke. 

Taylor^s  Workes,  1630. 

fSTROOT.     To  strut.     See  Strout. 

STROSSERS.  Thought  to  be  a  mis- 
print for  trossers  in  Hen.  V,  iii,  7. 
In  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  it  is  corrupted 
into  strouces : 

Prithee,  lord  Strudge,  let  ne  have  mine  own  doaths, 
my  strouces  there.  Fart  I,  v,  11. 

Both  mean  the  same,  namely,  what 
are  now  called  trowsers.  We  have  it, 
however,  undoubtedly,  in  another 
place,  where  its  meaning  is  not 
clear : 

The  Italian  cloae  strosser,  nor  the  French  standing 
coUer.  Deck.  OuCs  Hamb.,  p.  40,  rcpi-. 

Probably  strosser  was   only   a   cor- 
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niptioii  of  f fiMMT,  which  it  dearly  the 
same  aa  trower, 
STROUT,  9.    A  strut.    Coles  acknow- 
ledgea  the   worcT,  both  as  verb  and 
sabstantire. 

Cut  np  jow  hiir,  wilk  with  tfaebeti  fIrmiirTOBmi. 
„    ^^^ irM.o//ii/.J&rT.,O.Pl,?,76. 

Jb  STROUT.    To  strut. 

They  were  ptMJBf  Bompotu  in  their  geetvree,  for 
they  slromtei  up  and  down  the  rally  m  proudly  u 
tliongh  they  had  there  Appointed  lo  act  aome  de> 
•perat  combat  Ortene^t  Quip,  HmH.  Misc.,  r,  896. 
MiiatachoN  ttromUmg  kmg.  and  chin  ckae  ahare. 

•M.    ^  .  .     .  /hif/U^aw,  ix.  8. 

The  dainty  ckfrer  growa,  of  graai  the  only  lilke. 
That  nakea  each  adder  strout  abnndaatly  with  milke. 
Drmgt.  FolfoU.,  ziii,  dtcd  by  Johnson. 

So  the  original  edition  ;  but  in  the 
reprint  of  1753,  octavo,  it  is  made 
strut.    See  p.  924. 

tEren  aa  a  peacock,  priekt  with  kyrea  deaira. 
To  woo  his  flustreia.  ttnmtmg  sUtely  by  her. 

._  ,       .     .  IiuBQ.rUu. 

tHe  was  tMm/ti^  in  his  galleriea,  and  thought  what 
ainne  ahould  be  next.  &mIA'#  Strwumt,  1609. 

8TR0W,  a.  Loose,  scattered ;  from  to 
Mtnno,  which  was  often  used  for  strew. 
See  Johnson. 

Nay,  where  the  grass. 
Too  9inw  ftir  fodder,  and  too  rank  for  food. 
Would  generate  more  fatal  maladiea. 

Laiw JUm   D4b 

tSTROWESS.  Possibly  a  misprint  for 
prowess. 

Of  her  [Zenobia'fl  («re  chastitie  (as  who  never  eom- 
panibd  with  her  huaband  bnt  for  procrration).  of  her 
magnificent  estate,  her  martiall  9iro»as$,  bcuitie, 
eloquence  akili  in  languages. 

HMoHdra  Jwm,  Mareel,  1609. 

STRUCK,  or  STRICKEN  IN  YEARS. 
Both  meant  as  the  participle  of  strike ; 
advanced  in,  or,  rather,  affected  by, 
years.  As  a  tree  is  said  to  be  struck, 
which  has  some  of  its  branches 
withered  through  age.  Johnson  says, 
I  know  not  how  the  phrase  could 
originate. 

We  say,  the  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous,  and  his  noble  queen 
WeU  ttrmct  tn  peart.  Sick.  7/7,  i.  1. 

It  is  oflen  used  by  the  translators  of 
the  Bible : 

Now  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old,  and  vrtt  stricten 
»»  V«  Oenet.,  xviii»  11. 

See  also  xxiv,  1 ;  Josh.,  xiii,  1,  &c. 
Well,  in  these  phrases,  must  stand 
for  much. 
STRUMPHUSHER,  *.  Perhaps,  an 
usher  to  strumpets ;  but  this  is  a  mere 
guess,  as  I  have  not  seen  any  other 
instance  of  the  word. 

He  [a  bawd]  lives  at  all  distances  and  postures,  one 
while  tapster  or  tobaceo-selier,  otherwise  strua^- 


kmsker ;  now  brother,  then  eoi«i, 

or  the  house;  yet  all  this  while  rogae,  tkcefe^iad 

pinipe.  LaUm's  Imum,  Oar.  IL 

STUCK.  A  corruption  of  stock,  itself 
abbreviated  from  stockado ;  an  assanit 
in  fencing.  SeeSTOCK,andST0CKA.D0. 

Ihadapass  with  him, rapier, scabbard, sad aH id 
he  givea  me  the  sime^  in  with  soch  a  BMrtal  m/uet, 
that  it  ia  inevitaUe.  Twdflk  S^  ix  i. 

The  same  is  doubtless  intended  in  the 
following  passage,  where  slucke  is  the 
reading  both  of  the  first  qutrto  and 
folio. 


but  sippiai, 


rn  have  vrepaz'd  him 
A  chaliee  for  the  nonee ;  whereon  but  si| 
If  he  by  chanee  eacape  your  venom*d  stm  , 
Our  purpoae  may  hold  there.  And,  n.  7- 

In  Johnson's  Dictionary  this  is  quoted 
as  an  example  of  the  word  tuck;  bat 
this  is  not  warrantable.  He  first  cod* 
jectured  that  it  ought  to  be  tuck,  and 
then  cited  it  as  an  example  of  that 
word.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  folio 
edition,  that  the  word  tueke  crept  in, 
which  certainly  would  make  a  cod- 
▼enient  sense,  being  fully  authorised 
as  a  name  for  a  rapier.  Bnt  ituck  is 
also  sense,  and  has  the  support  of  all 
the  early  editions.  Stuck,  for  stoek, 
however,  has  been  found  hitherto  0D)y 
in  these  two  examples ;  stock  itself 
frequently. 
fSTUDDLBS.  Some  sort  of  vesTeri 
implements. 

£aeh  plies  his  worke,  one  cards,  another  ipiu, 
One  to  the  studdUs  goea,  the  next  begins 
To  ravell  Tor  new  wef  te,  thus  none  delay. 
Bnt  make  their  webbe-up,  'gainst  each  iaaitet^? 

Braiikwaiea  Stnfpd^ 

STULPES.      Qu.  ?   posts,   stumps,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

Bridgewardft-within,  so  called  of  London  hnd^  v^f^ 
bridge  is  a  principall  parte  of  that  varde,  a^d  bcfii- 
neth  at  the  stulpes  on  the  south  ende  by  SoaUi«»U 
ac.,  ^  Slowe'*  Load.,  p.  IC 

This  word  is  repeated  in  the  improved 
edition  by  Stowe  himselfe,  and  again 
by  his  continuator  Strype,  but  without 
any  intimation  of  its  meaning. 
STUM,  s.  Strong  new  wine,  used  to 
give  strength  and  spirit  to  what  is 
▼apid  i  supposed  to  be  contracted  from 
mu9tum,  Latin.  Coles  renders  it, 
"mustum  Talidissimum  dolio  ferrris 
circulis  munito  infartum,'*  which 
throws  light  on  the  mode  of  keeping 
it. 

Let  our  wines,  without  mixture  or  r/am,  be  all  fine. 
B.  Jmu.  BmUtfor  ike  T^mr ,  rii,  3- 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  word  is  obso- 
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lete,  bat  certainly  it  occure  very 
seldom.  It  is  in  Hudibras.  See 
Johnson. 

iCU.  A  vengeance  on  him,  are  these  his  tricks  P  he'l 
make  more  work  for  Burgeons  if  he  bold  on,  then 
brandee  wine  with  Dutciimeu  in  tlieir  kirniesses;  or 
sium  in  taverns  with  quarrelsome  Englishmen. 

Fifcknoe's  Erminia,  lfl61. 

STUPE,  9,  A  pledget  dipped  in  some 
healing  liquor  warm,  and  applied  to 
a  wound ;  from  stupa,  flax,  or  tow, 
of  which  it  was  made.  I  know  not 
whether  still  in  use,  as  a  technical 
word. 

Leave  crying,  and  I'll  tell  you; 
And  get  your  pbdsters,  and  your  warm  stupet  ready. 
_  B.i-Fl.  Loter'i  Progreu^  i,  3. 

fSTUPENDIOUS.     Stupendous: 

Judge  yon  then  of  the  ilupetuHous  valour  and  prowess 
of  the  Palatine.  Tke  Fagan  Prince,  1690. 

fSTUPIDIOUS.     Stupid. 


And  you  brave  moderne  poets,  whose  sweet  lines, 
All  heav'nly,  earthlv,  harmony  combines. 
Can  you,  0  can  yoifr  senses  be  stvpidioust 


All  heav'nly,  earthlv,  harmony  combines. 
Can  you,  0  can  voifr  senses  be  stvpidious. 
And  see  your  selves  abused  thus  perfidious. 


Tayhr*s  Worhes,  1630. 

To  STUT,  V.  To  stutter;  originally 
stoty  from  stottern,  German.  It  is  in 
Withals'  Little  Dictionarie,  "  to  stut^ 
to  stammer,  balbutio."  Mr.  Wilbra- 
ham  has  it  in  bis  Glossary  of  Cheshire 
words,  as  still  used  in  that  county. 

Nay,  he  hath  Albano's  imperfection  too, 
And  stnts  when  he  is  vehemently  mov'd. 

Marsion't  What  you  toiU,  act  i ;  Jnc.  Dr.,  ii,  216. 
Som  howl,  som  halloo,  some  do  sM  and  strain. 

Syh.  Du  Bart.,  p.  266. 

Such  is  the  line  which  Allot  falsely 
printed,  spoiling  the  verse : 

Some  howie  and  cry,  and  some  slut  and  straine. 

In  the  reprint  of  Allot,  the  annotator 
says,  "perhaps  for  stutter;"  bat  the 
word  was  equally  in  use. 
To  STY.  To  ascend;  from  stigan, 
Saxon.  Jortin  says,  that  stee  is  a 
ladder  in  the  north.  Rem.  an  Spenser, 
Ray  also  has  it. 

That  was  ambition,  rash  desire  to  «/y, 
And  every  link  thereof  a  step  of  digninr. 

T*i  ^.  5P««;XC-.n.vii,46. 

let  love  can  higher  ttte 
Than  reason's  reach,  and  oft  hath  wonders  done. 
_,  .  ,  /W</.,  m,  ii,  86. 

To  stey  18  used  for  to  ascend,  by 
Chaucer;  and  steyre,  now  stair,  is 
made  from  it;  and  Gower  is  also 
quoted  by  Warton.  But  it  is  not 
found  in  later  poetry. 
STY,  *.  A  pimple  growing  on  the  eye- 
lid ;  from  the  same  Saxon  word  as  to 
siyt  in  the  sense  of  to  ascend.  There 
was   a  fancy  that  a  piece  of  gold 


applied  to  the  eye,  would  cure  this 
complaint. ' 

I  have  a  stp  here,  Chilaz. 
Chi.  1  have  no  gold  to  ctore  it,  not  apenny. 
^  B.  and  Ft.  Mad  Lot.,  v,  4 

There  is  a  ttie  grown  o'er  the  eye  o'  th'  Bull, 
Which  will  go  near  to  blind  the  constellation. 
An.  Put  a  gold  ring  in  's  nose,  and  that  will  cure  him. 
^„_  Ihid.,  Elder  BrQ.,%^ 

tSUBALTERNATELY.    By  turns. 

Like  as  i'  th'  sea,  when  subaltematelv 
Now  on  each  other,  billows  backn-aru  rush. 

riiyij,  bv  Ficetrs,  1688. 

SUBDUEMENT,  s.  Defeat;  a  word 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare,  and  used  by 
him  only  once.  Its  meaning  is  ob- 
vious. 

I  have  seen  thee, 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed. 
Despising  many  forfeits  and  ntbduements. 

Tro.  and  Cresi.,  iv,  6. 

fSUBMISS.     Low;  submissive. 

And  thus  th'  old  Hebrew  muttering  gan  to  speal^ 
In  submist  voyce,  that  Isaac  might  not  hear 
His  bitter  grief,  that  he  unfoldeth  heer.  Du  Bartas, 
Affinity  is  happv,  where  cosins  andnephewes  are  well 
bred,  and  kinde  consorts;  sisten  are  modest  and 
gracious  maidens;  brothers  are  naturall  and  indi- 
vidual! friends  ;  children  obedient  and  pleasing  to 
their  parents;  wives  are  vertuous  and  submute  to 
their  husbands,  and  wise  and  careful  to  goveme  their 
housliolds.        Bich  Cabinet fumitked  unth  Farietie  o/ 

Excellent  Dueriptiom,  1616. 
A  courtier  kind  in  speech,  curst  in  condition. 
Finding  bis  faults  could  be  no  longer  hidden. 
Came  to  liis  friend  to  clear  his  bad  suspition. 


And  fearing  least  he  should  be  more  then  chidden, 
Fell  to  flatrring,  and  most  base  submissic** 
Vowing  to  kiss  his  foot  if  he  were  bidden. 


Fell  to  flatTring,  and  most  base  submission, 
"owing  to  kiss  nis  foot  if  he  were  bidden. 
My  foot,  said  he?  nay  that  were  too  suimistt; 


You  three  foot  higher  well  deserve  to  kiss. 

WUts  Recreations,  1654. 

lb  SUBSCRIBE.     To  yield,  or  submit. 

For  Hector,  in  his  blase  of  wrath,  subseribee 

To  tender  objects.  Jbid.,  iv,  5. 

As  I  eubteribe  not  that,  nor  any  other. 

Meat,  for  Meat.,  ii,  i. 

Marlow  has  been  quoted  for  a  like 
use  of  the  word : 

Subscribe  to  bis  desires.  Lus^s  Dominion, 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  subscribe 
should  be  read  in  the  following  lines : 

Kent  banished  thus !  and  France  in  choler  parted  t 
And  the  king  gone  to-uight  1  subscribed  his  power  I 
Confined  to  exhibition.  Lear,  i,  3. 

The  folio  hsi^  prescribed,  which  better 
suits  the  passage.  All  the  rest  are 
acts  done  against  the  king.  To  sub» 
scribe,  submit,  or  yield  up  his  power, 
must  have  been  his  own  act ;  but  his 
power  prescribed,  limited,  circum- 
scribed, suits  with  all  the  rest,  as 
done  injuriously  to  him,  and  therefore 
should  seem  to  be  the  right  reading. 
SUBSCRIPTION,  «.  Obedience*  sub- 
mission. 

I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children. 
Ton  owe  me  no  subscriptUm,  Lear,  Hi,  8. 
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tSUBTILIATED.  Rendered  very  subtle. 

But  our  Savioun  blened  ditciplea  vrre  but  gro$Mi 
eapiU  to  our  svbtilMUd,  sublimated  new  spirilB  of 
tbeSorboti.     IkeUratiom  <^  Popuk  Impostmrex,  HifA. 

SUBTLE,  a.,  seemB  to  have  been  used 
occasionally  for  smooth.  It  was^  per- 
haps, a  term  particularly  used  by 
bowlers,  to  express  a  fine  smooth 
green. 

Kay,  toinetimei. 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  smbtU  ground, 
1  bafe  tumbled  past  tbe  tbrow.  Coriol.,  ▼,  9. 

Johnson  explains  it  deceitful,  meaning 
difficult  (Subtle,  5),  but  the  next  in- 
stance disproves  it. 

Upon  Titvus  brrast,  ibat.  for  six  of  tbe  nine  acres,  is 
counted  tue  ntktUst  bom  lin|{  ground  in  all  Tartar^. 


Jonson  has  twice  applied  this  epithet 
to  lips,  but  in  what  sense  is  not  clear ; 
perhaps  in  that  of  practised  or  skilful. 

tSUBTLE.  Fine,  thin.  The  Lat.  sub- 
tilts.  Applied  by  Chapman,  Il.»  ix, 
629,  to  flax. 

SUBURBS.  The  general  resort  of  dis- 
orderly  persona  in  fortified  towns, 
and  in  London  also.  See  the  note 
on  the  following  passage. 

▲II  bouses  in  tbe  nburi*  of  Vienna  must  be  pluck'd 
down.  Jieas.for  Meas.t  i,  3. 

We  find  in  the  classics,  that  it  was 
the  same  in  ancient  times. 
See  also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Humorous  Lieut.,  i,  1 ;  Massinger's 
Emperor  of  the  East,  where  the 
Mignion  of  the  Suburbs  is  a  prominent 
character  (act  i,  ac.  2) ;  and  Tarions 
other  passages  in  all  our  old  drama- 
tists. This  will  sufficiently  explain 
the  question  of  Portia  to  Brutus,  in 
Julius  Csesar : 

pwell  I  but  in  the  subwrU 
Of  thy  good  pleasure  f 

"Which  she  immediately  follows  up,  by 
adding. 

If  it  be  so* 
Portia  is  Bmtos*  harlot,  not  his  wife.       Act  ii,  so.  1. 

Jonson  has  the  expression  of  a  *'  sub- 
urb humour,"  for  a  low,  dissolute  one. 
JEv.  M,  in  his  H.  In  the  suburbs  also, 
the  citizens  had  their  gardens  and 
banqueting  houses,  where,  unless 
they  are  much  slandered,  many  in- 
trigues were  carried  on. 

Come,  we'll  dine  together,  after  walk  abroad 
Unto  my  suherh  ganlen ;  where,  if  Uiou'it  he  r, 
I'll  read  my  heart  to  thee. 

Rimley*$  New  Wonder,  act  i;  Anc,  Dr.,  v,  357. 

See  Gabden-house. 


tro  SUCCEASE.    To  put  an  end  to. 

Perhaps  a  misprint  for  Sukceass. 

Came  to  us  aa  our  fire  b<nran  to  smother, 
Throwine  some  fayrgois  one  wiiy.  some  another. 
And  in  tne  kioga  name  did  first  hmke  tbe  peace. 
Commanding  that  oar  bonfire  aboold  smreem*e. 

Tkyior**  Woritt,  IGSO. 

tSUCCENTOR.     An  inciter. 

And  Paulas  all  the  while*  was  the  praoipter  and  nr< 
etntor  of  these  cmell  enterludes 

HoiUttJ't  Ammianms  Martd^  IflOl. 

SUCKE,  «.,  for  iuice,  or  moisture. 

The  force  whereof  pearceth  the  suckt  and  mane 
rmarruw]  within  my  bones.  Pataet  of¥ita»^  it,  S  »  b. 
Take  the  ntike  or  jaice  of  a  radiah  root 

«  Wmrd,  cited  l^  Johnsca. 

SUCKER.  In  allusion  to  rabbit,  which 
had  been  just  mentioned.  See  Rabbit- 
sucker. 

Q.  1  promise  you,  not  a  hovae-rabbit»  sir. 
K.  No  tm€ktr  of  Uiem  all. 

B.  and  FL  Wit  ^ 9e9.  W^v^l. 

SUCKETS,  s.  Dried  aweet-meaU,  or 
sugar-plums ;  that  which  is  sacked. 

Chests  of  refined  sugar  severally. 

Ten  ton  of  Tunis  wue.  sueket,  svect  drajr. 

Old  Taming  ofSkrtw,  6  PL.  i.  904. 
And,  in  some  aix-days'  joumev,  does  cmiaaae 
Ten  pounds  in  tuckeU,  and  in  Indian  fume. 

Dreyt.  Moeme^  p.  4$1 
Brinff  hither  tueieU^  candied  delicatea. 
We'll  taste  some  sweetmeats,  gallanta,  ere  we  sleep 

AnUxn.  and  Mdlida,  put  3. 
Why  here's  an  old  wench  would  trot  into  a  havd  nov. 
For  some  dry  tucket,  or  a  oolt  in  marchpaae. 

MiddUt.  Worn.  bev.  IToa^ ,  art  cl 
tTbe  one  weU  fild  with  euckeh,  and  sweet  tatMtcx.  aisd 
the  other  with  vine,  upon  which  thia  de%oat  var^'j 
did  fast  with  zealous  meditation. 

Taglor't  Warkex,  IGR. 
tin  the  third  course  were  tarts,  custards,  and  &irts- 
tines.  In  the  fourth,  all  manner  of  raw  fruits,  ia 
the  fifth,  ronfects  and  suekets. 

Bistorg  efFrameiam,  ISai. 

fSUCK-SPIGGOT.     A  drunkard, 

Ebriosas A  dronkard :  a  tnckepgoet :  a  ^rr«t 

drinker.  AamemcUt.-r, 

fin  the  SUDS.     In  distress. 

The  lord  Coke  is  left  in  the  ndt,  but  tare  it  is  &9& 
doing,  according  to  the  old  saying,  Perdere  qaoe  \-e.'i 
Jupiter  prius  dementat^  LetUr  d^ed  l&IT. 

Now  land  is  add,  and  monc^r  gone  in  goods* 
He  cala  out,  Andrew,  I  am  la  ike  suddes. 

Good  Newea  and  Bad  XewMg,  IGl 

To  SUE,  V.    To  follow ;  tuivre,  French. 

But  while  I,  snin^  tbis  so  good  succease. 
Laid  siege  to  Oriiaunce  on  the  river's  side. 

lfur.J/^^p.SI$. 

See  Johnson  (3,  Sue), 
fSUET,  prov.    "  There  must  be  suet  a^ 

well  as  oatmeal  to  make  a  pudding/' 

Howell,  1659. 
SUGAR  OF  BARBARY.      The   finest 

sugar  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 

brought  from    Barbary,    before    the 

trade  of  the  West  Indies  waa  fuliy 

established. 

Mer.  Or  if  yon  want  fine  sngar,  *tis  but  scndinsr. 
Gotw.  No,  I  can  send  to  Bnriary ;  those  people 
That  never  yet  knew  faith,  have  nobler  freetiomsu 

B.aMdFL  Btgfar*i  BmtA,  iv. 
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A  schoolboy,  trying  to  coax  his  mas- 
ter, calls  him, 

Ah  sweet,  honey,  Barbary  sugar,  sweet  master. 

MarstoH's  What  you  ITtU,  act  iL 

SUGAR  -  CANDIAN.  Sugar-candy ; 
whether  the  unusual  termination  was 
formed  for  the  sake  of  rhyming  with 
soveraigne,  or  was  thought  more 
proper  in  itself,  I  cannot  say. 

If  not  a  drnmme  of  triacle  soveraigne. 
Or  aqun-riUe,  or  suaar-candian, 
Mor  kitchin  cordialls  can  it  reniedie. 
_    _  EaWi  Sat.yl\,vr. 

To  SUGGEST.     To  tempt. 

There's  my  parse ;  I  give  thee  not  tliis  to  ntga$st 
thee  from  thy  master's  service. 

AlVa  Well  that  S.  W.,  iv,  6. 
O  vwoet  MuggtMting  love  1  if  ihou  hast  sinn'd 
Teach  me  thy  tempted  subject  to  exruse  it. 

Two  Gent,  of  F.,  ii,  6. 

SUGGESTION,  s.  Temptotion,  seduc- 
tion. 

Tor  all  the  rest, 
They'll  take  tuggestion  aa  a  cat  laps  milk. 

Tempestt  ii,  1. 

Also  for  crafty  device  : 

One,  that  by  niggestUm 
Ty*d  all  the  kingdom.  Hen.  VIII,  iv,  2. 

Holinshed  had  said,  whom  Shake- 
speare copied. 

By  craftie  iuggestion  got  into  his  hand  innnmerahle 
treasure.  P.  922,  edit.  1587. 

SUIST,  #.  An  egotist ;  or,  rather,  what 
theologians  call  a  self-seeker.  Whe- 
ther peculiar  to  the  author  here 
quoted,  or  not,  I  do  not  yet  know. 

A  man  with  more  liberty  might  be  debtor  to  the  Jew 
of  Malta,  than  owe  for  curtesies  to  this  schismaticall 
suut,  that  baites  with  lesser  fa?our8  to  angle  for 
greater.  R.  Wkitlocfe  Zootomia,  p.  S69. 

The  whole  section  is  entitled,  "The 
grand  Schismatick,  or  the  Suist 
Anatomized."  .  The  section  extends 
from  p.  357  to  p.  383,  and  concludes 
thus: 

In  short  a  ntist,  and  selfe-projector  (so  far  as  known) 
is  one  the  world  would  not  care  how  soon  he  were 
gone;  and  when  gone,  one  that  Heaven  will  never 
receive;  for  thither  lam  sure  he  cometh  not,  that 
would  (like  him)  go  thither  alone.  P.  S8S. 

SUICISM,  s.  Used  by  the  same  author 
for  the  acts  or  character  of  a  SuisT, 
as  above  described.  The  opposite  to 
self-denial. 

But  his  tuieisme  was  so  groase,  that  any  of  Ahab's 
relations  (whom  he  made  run  out  of  all  they  had) 
might  read  it.  I6id. 

^  SUIT,  «.  A  petition  or  request 
made  to  a  prince  or  statesman. 
Though  we  still  use  the  word  in 
many  kindred  senses,  I  do  not  think 
Me  should  now  use  it  absolutely  for  a 
petition,  as  in  these  passages. 


Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier'a  nose. 
And  then  he  dreams  of  amelling  out  a  suit. 

Mom.  /•  Jut.,  i,  4. 

We  should  say  it  thus  of  a  law-suit, 
but  not  of  a  court  solicitation,  which 
led  to  the  alteration,  in  some  editions, 
to  lawyer's  nose,  instead  of  courtier's; 
but  the  old  editions  have  courtier's, 
which  Warburton,  therefore,  very 
properly  restored. 

F.  If  you've  a  rat/,  shew  water,  I  am  blind  else. 
A.  A  suit,  yet  of  a  nature  not  to  prove 
The  quarry  that  yon  hawk  for. 

Mass.  Maid  of  Hon.,  i,  I. 

Because  the  court  suits  were  invaria- 
bly accompanied  by  bribery.  Hence 
the  following  term. 
SUIT-BROKER,  s.  One  who  made  a 
regular  trade  of  obtaining  favours  for 
court  petitioners. 

A  suit-broker  in  court.  He  has  the  worst 
Report,  among  good  men,  I  ever  heard  of, 
Por  bribery  and  extortion.  Ibid.,  ii,  f . 

SUITOR,  s.  A  person  who  had  a 
petition  to  urge  at  court,  one  who 
sought  places  or  favours. 

/*.  I  am  a  woeful  suitor  to  your  honour, 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me.    Ang.  Well,  what's 
your  suit.  Meas.  for  9feas.,  ii,  2. 

They  say  poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths ;  tlity  shnll 
know  we  have  strong  nrms  too.  ^  Coriol.t  i,  1. 

You  Rrandies  o'  the  court  cannot  take  breath. 
Nor  Breath  in  sweet  ayre,  besides  putrid  lungs, 
For  multitudes  of  suitors,  that  like  eimtts 
Doe  buzz  about  your  earea,  and  muke  yee  madd. 

mison's  Inc.  Ladg,  ii,  1. 

That  «utYor  was  frequently  pronounced 
shooter  (as  it  is  now  sometimes), 
see  the  notes  on  Love's  Labour  Lost, 
where  Boyet,  having  asked  **  Who  is 
the  suitor?'*  is  answered  by  Rosaline, 
"She  that  bears  the  bow."  With 
other  puns  alluding  to  archery,  iv,  1 . 
To  SULLEVATE.  To  raise  into  hos- 
tility;  soulever,  French.  It  seems 
rather  a  pedantic  affectation,  than  a 
word  ever  in  use. 

How  he  his  subjects  sought  to  suUevats, 
And  breake  the  league  with  Fkiuice  concluded  late. 

Dan.  Civ.  W.,  i,  St.  4S, 

tSULLOWED.  "Made  foule,  filthie, 
deturpatus."  Withals'  Dictionaries 
ed.  1608,  p.  436. 

SUMM'D.  Term  in  falconry;  having 
all  the  feathers  complete.  Milton 
has  used  it.  See  Johnson,  in  to  Sum^ 
No.  3. 

With  as  unwearied  wings,  and  in  as  high  a  gait 
As  when  we  first  set  forth,  observine  every  state, 
Tlie  muse  from  Cambria  comes,  with  pinions  summ*d 
and  sound.  Draft,  Polyoli.,  zi,  p.  859. 

Metaphorically  of  clothes : 
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No  nore  lenw  fpokm.  nil  tlu'ngt  Goth  and  Tandal, 
Till  ^ou  be  iumm'd  agun,  TelveU  and  tcvleta, 
Anwntcd  with  ccld  lace 

B.^FkWtt  w.  Jfoiuy,  iii.  p.  S18. 

See  T.  J. 
SUMMERINOS.  Rural  sports  per- 
formed  at  Midsummer.  Boufiret 
were  made  on  those  occasions,  with 
other  sports  and  festivities,  of  which, 
however,  I  do  not  find  any  very  cor- 
rect account.  See,  nevertheless, 
Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  vol.  i,  240, 
4to.  They  took  place,  of  course,  on 
the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist, which  is  Midsummer*day.  The 
festival  at  Burgh-Westra,  in  the  Pirate, 
is  a  mmmerinff:  "The  blessed  Bap^ 
iisfs  holiday,**  says  the  old  Udaller, 
"was  made  for  light  hearts  and 
Quick  heels." 

Ilia  [a  ruffian's]  aoreraignty  it  ahewB  highest  at 
May  gamrs,  wakes,  tumm^Mas,  wad  rash-bearings; 
where  it  is  twentie  to  one  but  nee  beoomei  beneficial!^ 
befon*  he  part,  to  the  lord  of  the  mannoor,  by  reason 
of  a  bloody  nose  or  a  broken  pate. 

Clitv^i  Whimntt  CShsr.  17- 
Then  doth  the  Joyfall  feast  of  John  the  Baptist  take 

his  turne, 
When  bonfires  great,  with  lusty  flame,  in  every  towns 

doe  bume, 
And  young  men  lound  about  with  nuydes  doe  danoe 

m  every  street. 

Bamabf  Oooge^froM  Naogwrmu*. 

For  the  extraordinary  festivities  for- 
merly practised  at  Chester  on  that 
day,  see  the  Introduction  to  Strutt's 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  zxvi,  and 
Mr.  Markland*s  admirahle  essay  on 
the  Chester  Mysteries,  now  printed 
in  the  3d  volume  of  Malone's  Shake- 
speare, p.  525,  ed.  Boswell. 
tSUMMER  -  HALL.       See   Sommer- 

HAULE. 

tSUMMER-PARLOUR.  Perhaps  sy- 
nonymous with  garden-house,  a  place 
of  privacy. 

A  friend  of  his,  with  whom  he  m-as  rery  intimate, 
walkine  with  him  in  his  mmmer-farUmr^  thought  to 

E lease  him  with  a  motion  of  putting  out  a  summe  of 
is  money  to  interest  on  good  secantv. 

Iavu  of  English  Worikies,  n.  d. 

SUMMERSAULT,  a.  See  Somersault. 
"Ssltus  petauricus.*'  Coles.  Soubre- 
saulty  French. 

O'er  each  hillock  it  will  vault. 
And  nimbly  do  the  tumnterMauU. 

Drayton,  Muse's  Eh/tium,  p.  1467. 

SUMMONER,  or  SUxMNER.  The  lat- 
ter being  a  popular  contraction  of 
the  former.  The  officer  now  called 
an  apparitor;  a  term  formerly  bo 
prevalent    as    to    become   a   proper 


name:  witness  the  late  esdmable 
master  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

£ar-hick  thou'rt  a  goat ; — I'll  set  a  smmmer  wpon  tWc 

Mtiidk  at  MUm.,  O.  PL,  vii,  4^*. 

In  the  Heir,  a  sumner  of  the  spiritual 
court  is  one  of  the  persona  of  tbe 
drama.     0.  PI.,  vii,  p.  136. 

An  abbot  thst  bad  led  a  wanton  life. 
And  cited  now,  by  deaUi's  sharp  smmm* 
Felt  in  his  son!  grent  agony  ana  strife. 

Bar.  JMer^  ii,  $1 
What  may  that  be? 

CIs.  AnrauMT 
That  dtcs  her  to  appear.       B.  /-  Ft.  VaUnBm^  n.  1 

I  presume  we  ought  to  read  sumnn 
also  in  the  following  passage : 

His  nose  was  precious,  lirhlj  rubified,  and  shin^ 
brighter  than  any  svmmer's  [r.  $ummn's\  watsm.  :a 
Lancashire.  Femmar^  in  Crm*.  Lit-,  x,  SOI. 

Why  Lancashire  syimners  were  parti- 
cularly red-nosed,  may  perhaps  be 
discovered.  See  Tawnby. 
SUMPTER.  Generally  united  with 
horse^  to  signify  a  horse  that  carried 
provisions,  or  other  necessaries ;  from 
sumptus,  Latin,  or  Mwisuer,  French. 
In  the  following  instance  horse  seems 
to  be  understood : 

Return  with  her? 
Persuade  me  rather  to  he  slave  and  tumpter 
To  this  detested  giroom.  Xcor,  ii,  4. 

See  Johnson,  who  gives  another 
example,  where  the  horse  seems  also 
to  be  meant,  though  not  expressed. 
So  also  here : 

I  would  have  had  yon  fumish'd  in  such  poap 
As  never  duke  of  Bui^ndy  was  furnish^ ; 
You  should  have  had  a  nmpttr^  thouyrh  *t  had  eost  me 
The  laying  out  myself.     B.mdFL  AoMtf  Gtmt^  v.  I. 

We    read    also    of    sumpter-^loiki, 

sumpteT'Saddles,  &c.     Sumpier^horsey 

muhy  &c.,  are  still  in  use;  but  not 

sumpter  alone. 

I  fancy  it  originally  meant  the  pannier, 

or  basket,  which  the  sumpter-korse 

carried. 

And  thy  base  issue  shall  carry  wm^cts. 

/Mi.,  Cupid's  Rrmeupt,  r,  2. 
With  that  two  sumpters  were  discharg'd 

In  which  were  hangings  brave ; 
Silk  covering,  cnrtens,  ca^xiets,  plate,  kc 

Percy's  IWif ,  i.  p.  Sli 

fSUMPTURE.     Magnificence.  Lat. 

Celebrating  all 
Her  train  of  servants,  and  collatersl 
Sumplure  of  houses.  Cktipm.  Bywm  io  Hermex. 

fSUN-ANDMOON.       An    old    boy's 

game. 

A  kinde  of  plav  wherein  two  oompanict  of  bf»ef 
holding  hands  all  in  a  rowe,  doe  pull  with  bard  bc'U« 
one  another,  till  one  side  be  overcome:  it  is  ril'td 
sunne  and  moone.  Somsndu»,  l&a^ 

fSUPERBlOUS.     Proud. 
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For  that  addition,  in  acome  and  nperbumt  contumpt 
annexed  by  yon,  untu  our  pubUque  prayer. 

Declaration  of  Popisk  Imposture,  160S. 
I  ipeake  not,  I,  of  Italy  ana  France, 
Nor  of  gold-tbirsty  Spaine,  bat  amongst  na 
1  wy  oar  damsella  are  ntperbious. 

The  Newt  Metamorphosis,  MS.  temp.  Jac.  I. 

fTo  SUPERDUE.     To  subdue.     Hall. 
fSUPERFETATION.     Used  in  a  figu- 
rative sense. 

I  lieve  a  Aiolish  working  braine  of  mine  own,  in 
labour  stilt  with  somthing,  and  I  can  hardly  keep  it 
from  superfetatumsj  though  oftimea  it  produce  a 
mouse  in  lieu  of  a  mountaine. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 
Give  Rupert  an  alarum,  Rupert  1  one 
Whose  name  is  wits  superf (elation, 
^  CieaveUMiTs  Poems,  1651. 

SUPERLATIVE,  double,  or  accumu- 
lated, as  it  may  be  called,  having  not 
only  the  superlative  form,  but  also 
the  adverb  most,  was  not  esteemed 
bad  grammar  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

Bmtus  shall  yield,  and  we  will  Krace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Julius  (kesar,  iii,  1. 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  call'd  his  1  and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  wu>st  worthiest  fit.  C^bel,  i,  7. 

Forasmuch  as  she  saw  the  cardinal  wutre  readier  to 
depart  than  the  remnant;  for  not  only  the  hi^h 
dignity  of  the  civil  magistrate,  but  the  most  barest 
bandicraft  are  holy,  when  they  are  directed  to  the 
lionour  of  God.  Sir  Thomas  More. 

The  authority  of  our  learned  poet 
Jonson  may  seem  even  to  justify 
this  form;  which,  notwithstanding, 
has  not  prevailed. 

Furthermore,  these  adverbs  more  and  mast^  are  added 
to  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  themselves, 
which  should  be  before  tue  positive. 

This,  adds  Jonson, 

Ifl  a  certain  kind  of  English  Atticism,  or  eloquent 
phrase  of  speech,  imitating  the  manner  of  the  most 
aneientest  and  finest  Grecians,  who  for  more  emph;uis, 
and  vehemencies  sake,  used  so  to  speak. 

3n4fiish  Gramm,,  ch.  4. 

There  is  a  peculiar  emphasis  and 
propriety  in  tlie  phrase  most  Highest, 
when  applied  to  the  Almighty,  which 
occurs  in  the  Bible  and  Liturgy ;  but, 
in  other  cases,  the  proper  gramma- 
tical form  is  generally  preferred  and 
used.  See  Comparative. 
SUPERNACULUM.  A  kind  of  mock- 
Latin  term,  intended  to  mean  upon 
the  nail.  A  common  term  among 
topers. 

Drinking  super  noffulum,  a  devise  of  drinking  new 
come  out  of  Fraunce :  which  is,  after  a  man  hatli 
turned  up  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  to  drop  it  on  his 
tuufe,  and  make  a  pearle  with  tuat  is  left ;  which 
if  it  slide,  and  be  oinnot  make  it  stand  on,  by 
reason  ther's  too  much,  he  must  driuke  againe  for 
his  penance.  Pierce  Penilesse,  sign.  G  2  b. 

Bacchus,  the  god  of  brew'd  wine  and  sugar,  grand 
pati  jn  of  rob-pots,  upsyfreeze  tiplera,  aud  super- 
nactiinm  takers.  Massing.  Virg.  Mart.,  li,  1. 

Tlie  whole  school  (I  mean  schola  bibnuii)  nnd  tlieir 
asscclts  bibaculorum,  madidorum,  and  temulenlorum, — 


follow  that  w«y  to  a  drop,  which  Is  called  fa  the  most 
authentic  and  emphatical  word  they  have,  super- 
naculum. Oa^t.  Festiv.  Notes,  p.  102. 

It  is  a  little  disfigured  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I  confess  Cupid's  carouse,  he  plays  super-neguhtm 
with  my  Uquor  of  life. 

B.  Jons.  Case  is  Altered,  vii,  p.  848. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  regular 
discussion,  in  a  little  tract  printed  at 
Leipsic  in  1746,  quarto,  entitled, 
"De  supemaculo  Anglorum."  The 
derivation  is  there  thus  stated  :  "  Est 
Yoz  hybrida,  ez  Latina  prepositione 
super  et  Germano  nagel  (a  nail)  com- 
posita;"  which  agrees  with  the  account 
in  Pierce  Penilesse,  and  accounts 
for  the  naffulum,  and  negtdum.  See 
Popular  Antiq.,  4to  ed.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  2«S8.  A  modern  Scottish  author 
intimates  the  same  meaning  and 
origin  of  it,  in  some  doggrel  verses  of 
Latin  and  English  mixed : 

Sir,  pull  it  off,  and  on  your  thumb 
Cenuunus  supernaculum. 

Meston*s  Poems^  p.  191. 

It  is  thus  described,  without  being 
named,  in  a  book  of  odd  humour : 

He  tooke  uppe  his  pot  of  twelve  quartes— 4ind  then 
hee  set  it  to  his  mouth,  stole  it  off  every  drop,  save  a 
little  remainder,  which  hee  was  by  custom  to  set 
upon  his  thnmbes  naile,  and  licke  it  off,  as  hee  did. 

Disc,  of  a  New  World,  p.  63. 
Thoogh  the  cup  be  never  so  great,  so  as  scarce  a  four 
yeare  old  heyfer  be  able  to  drench  it  to  the  bottom, 
yet  they,  without  any  difficulty  at  all,  s'lake  and 
sucke  iihfTtf  vw,  to  a  nayle  [margin,  super-uaeulum). 

Law  of  Drinking,  p.  111. 

See  T.  J. 

tHow  our  doctors  pledged  healths  to  the  Infanta  and 
the  archduchess:  and,  if  any  left  too  big  a  snuff, 
Columbo  would  cry,  ** Supernaculum!  supernaculum!** 

Letter  dated  1828. 
t  As  when  be  drinkes  out  all  the  total!  summer 
Gave  it  the  stile  of  supemaeullum. 

.,  ^    .,         _  Taylor's  Workes,16SO. 

tl  So.  Mine  is  French  wine. 

6  So.  You  must  take  /our  chance, 

The  yeoman  of  the  wine-seller  did  not 

Provide  'em  for  our  palate. 

2  So.  Supernaculum  i 

See,  there  lies  Spain  already,  no«r  would  I  fight— 

Ser.  Drink  thou  mean'st. 

Shirley's  ffonoria  and  Mammon,  1669. 
fColig.  No  matter,  hem :  here  'tis»  gentlemen,  super 

nacnlum. 
Come,oome,atans^,sirrah,qQickly.  Hie  FiUain,l96S. 

SUPERVIZE,  s.  Sight,  or  view;  on 
the  supervise,  on  seeing  the  thing  in 
question,  namely,  the  letters  sent. 

That  on  the  sitpervize,  no  leisure  bated. 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 
My  head  should  be  struck  off.  Haml.,  v,  8. 

Supervisor  is  also  used  in  Othello  for 
a  looker-on,  iii,  3  ;  at  present  it  is 
only  an  official  name  for  an  inspector 
of  the  customs^  &c. 
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SUPPER,  TIME  OF.  Dinner  being 
ntaally  at  eleyen  or  twelve,  sapper 
WM  very  properly  fixed  at  five  o'clock. 
A  similar  meal  is  now  called  by  tbe 
name  of  dinner,  tbougb  it  is  carried 
on  several  boars  later. 

With  nt,  tfa«  Bobilitie,  imiiric,  ud  itndcBts,  doo 
ordinarilie  Ko  to  diniier  at  eleven  before  nooiie,  and  to 
•upper  At/r«,  or  between  five  mid  lixe  at  afternoone. 
Hmrrimm*s  Dtur.  of  EmoL,  prrf.  to  Hoiuuk. 
Aboat  frare  honret  or  fix,  nfter  i  liHt  «e  have  dyiied 
ii  the  tyme  oonTonient  for  nipper,  which,  in  the 
luivcniufla,  ia  about /••  o'clock  in  the  aftrrnoone. 

H09<n  of  Ueattk,  ch.  il2. 

tSUPPLIANCE.     Supply,  aasisUnce. 

Which  e?er,  at  fommaiid  of  Jove,  waa  by  m v  npfliM»ct 
given.  Ckapm.  il,  Tui,  S21. 

SUPPORTASSE, «.,  or  ander-propper. 
Part  of  tbe  apparalas  belonging  to 
tbe  old  rufis,  being  a  sort  of  frame 
of  covered  wire,  calculated  to  support 
tbe  rufi*,  and  prevent  its  being  dis- 
ordered by  wind  or  damp.  Tbe  devil, 
says  tbe  xealous  Philip  Stubbes,  wbo 
invented  ruffs,  found  out  also  two 
great  pillars  to  support  tbem.  One 
of  these  pillars,  as  be  oddly  calls 
tbem,  waa  starch ;  tbe  other  he  thus 
describes : 

The  other  piller  ia  a  eertaine  device  made  of  wicra, 
crested  for  Uie  purpoae,  whipped  over  either  with 
fpld  tured.  ailvrr,  or  ailke  -.  and  thia  he  [the  devil] 
oalleth  a  tupportusse  or  undcrpropper.  Ttiis  ia  to  bee 
applied  round  about  their  nrckea,  under  the  ruffe, 
upon  the  outside  of  the  bande,  to  beare  up  tlie  whole 
frame  and  bodie  of  the  ruffe  from  fally ng  and  hanir>  ng 
doune.  Anatomie  qf  Ahntu. 

We  are  obliged  solely  to  the  anger  of 
this  puritan,  I  believe,  for  preserving 
tbe  name,  if  not  the  memory,  of  this 
apparatus. 
SUPPUTED,  pari,,  for  imputed. 

That  in  a  learned  war,  the  foe  they  would  invade, 
And,  like  atout  floods,  atand  free  from  thia  wppmled 
ahame.  Dtagt.  Polyolk.,  xzix.  p.  1219. 

SURANCE,  by  abbreviation,  for  assu- 
rance, certification,  satisfaction. 

Nov  ffive  aome  turaneo  that  thou  art  Revenge  1 
8tab  them,  or  tear  them  ou  thy  chariot  wheela. 

Tit.  Andron,t  v,  8. 

To  SURBATE,  or  SURBEAT.  To  bat- 
ter,  or  weary  with  treading;  sou- 
baltre,  French,  not  Moubatir,  as 
Johnson  has  it. 

Ariobarzanea  at  Icngtli  eapyed  the  horae  of  his  love- 
raigite  lord  had  lost  hia  shooea  before,  and  that  the 
•touea  had  turbated  hia  hoofea. 

Palace  ofPUoM^  vol.  ii,  B  3. 
How  when  he  waa  nwbatted,  or  weary. 

Har»n<t**Dcel.,<l%h, 
I  am  aorely  turbattd  with  hoofing  already. 

JotialCrew,  0  PI.,  x,  376. 
Lest  they  their  flnnea  ahould  bruze,  and  ntrbate  aore. 
Their  tender  feete  upon  the  atony  growad. 

Spen*.  F.  Q.,  iii,  iv,  84. 


This  is  one  of  tbe  many  words  wbicb, 
though  admitted  by  Johnson,  as  if  in 
use,  tew  modem  readers  would  nader- 
stand  without  explanation.  He  quotes 
for  it  Clarendon,  and  Mortimer,  tbe 
agricultaral  writer. 

tGrowin^  now  aa  it  were  fiunt  waA  veanr,  it  fstti 
Juatly  with  him.  aa  it  doth  many  toaea  vitb  a 
ntrkaitd  and  weary  paaaengcr.        _  ^^^ 


fniaana  tnm  Temple-ataira  by  water  pica 
To  Weatminater,  and  buck  to  Temple  raves; 
Bctikr  he  lovea  not  trot  too  much  the  atreet. 
Or  nrbait  on  the  atouea  hia  tender  feet. 

Witts  Beerfatim$,V^ 

SURBET,  or  SURBEATE.  Participle 
from  the  above. 

£apje  a  traveller  with  feete  tmrhel. 
Whom  they  in  equail  pray  hope  to  divide. 

'    ^     *^  '    *%«.^.«.n,ii,s 

Thy  right  eye  *gina  to  leap  for  vwoe  deiigfat. 
And  tmriemto  toea  lo  tickle  at  the  tt]^i. 

HaU,Stt^r,l 

tSURBURDENED.     Overburdened. 

They  were  not  now  able  to  rcmoove  the  impeitihle 
loade  of  the  Normaaea  from  our  surkwdtadtkai- 
dera.  HoUtuhtf*  Ckrmda^ 

To  SURCEASE.    To  cease. 

I  wiU  not  do  *!, 
Leat  I  nireMae  to  honour  aaine  own  trath. 

No  pulae  ahall  keep 
Hia  Batiml  progreaa,  bnt  turcemu  to  beat 

Furiea  most  aid,  when  men  tmreeasf  to  koov 
Their  goda.  Turner,  and  Gism^  0.  PL,  ii.  1^ 

For  if  you  now  ntrceaUy  and  love  aa  well. 
Then  all  the  world  of  thia  yoar  concoid  aye  ibQ  t^ 

Mirr.forMMj^r^ 

SURCEASE,  «.    Cessation. 

If  th'  aaaaaaination 
Could  trammel  up  Uie  conaeqaeoce,  and  catdi      ^ 
With  ita  surcease  aucceaa.  Jlti^  l  <• 

And  in  the  meane  time  that  he  woold  eanse  a  iv- 
eease  of  armea.  DmsuCs  Cnaiac*,  E4  k 

SURCEASE,  0.  a.  To  stop,  or  pat  a 
stop  to. 

All  pain  hath  end,  and  every  war  hath  peace, 
But  mine,  nor  price  nor  prayer  may  smrceast.  Sffi- 

Johnson  marks  this  sense   only  as 
obsolete,  but  tbe  rest  are  equally  so. 
SUR.CREASE,«.  Abundant  or  excessive 
increase. 

Their  surcrtase  grew  ao  mat,  aa  forced  them  ath< 
To  aeek  another  aoil,  aa  oeea  do  when  they  cast 

Drm^t.Fotjoii^\»h^ 
When  aa  onr  anaent  aeat 
Her  snrerease  could  not  keep,  grown  for  1^  vuj? 
great.  mi.,  vi,  p.  «^- 

By  paniper'd  nature'a  atore  too  prodifmlly  fed, 
Aui^  aurfeiUng  therewith,  her  nrtrease  ^oaiitrf- 

/M.,vm.p  7W- 

SURDINY,  s.  A  corrupt  form  of  Air- 
dine,  the  name  of  a  fish,  of  the  clupea, 
or  herring  tribe ;  generally  thought 
to  be  the  same  as  the  pilcbsrd,  ooly 
smaller  in  the  Mediterranean  than  in 
the  ocean.      They  are  caught  netr 
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Sardinia,  whence  their  name,  and  are 
imported  here,  salted  and  barrelled. 

He  that  eatt  nothing  but  a  red  herring  to-day,  ihall 
ne'er  be  bniiled  for  the  devil's  rusher;  a  pilcher, 
aigoor ;  a  surdiny,  an  nhve !  that  I  may  be  a  philoso- 
pher first,  and  immortal  afterwards. 

B.  4-  Pi'  Lo9^s  Cure,  ii,  1. 

fTo  make  SURE.     To  betroth. 

Arcordailles :  f.  The  betrothing,  or  making  sure  of  a 
man  and  woman  together.  Col^rave. 

She  tliat's  made  sure  to  him  she  loves  not  well, 
Her  banes  are  asked  here,  but  she  weds  in  helL 

Colffrave's  WiU  Interpreter,  1671,  p.  177. 
Tra.  How  have  you  made  me  wrong  this  gentleman, 
to  challenge  him  as  if  he  had  been  your  due,  upon 
this  idle  complement  ?  when  I  understood  the  mes- 
sage, I  preaum'd  (fur  so  your  words  did  intimate  to 
me)  you  had  been  sure,  as  fast  as  faith  could  bind  yon, 
man  and  wife.  Where  was  my  discretion  ?  Now  1 
perceive  this  was  but  common  courtship;  and  no 
assurance  of  a  marriage  promise. 

Brom^s  Northern  Lass. 

SURESBT,  8,  A  person  to  be  surely 
depended  upon.  A  word  of  similar 
formation  to  rudesby,  which  Shake- 
epeare  has  used. 

The  most  laborious  implOTments  which  lye  a})on 
them  in  time  of  peace,  as  old  sureshyes,  to  serve  for 
all  tumes.  CoryaVs  Crud.,  vol.  i,  p.  43,  repr. 

Lydius  she  Serculeus  lapis ;  hee  is  old  sureby. 

Witkals*  Little  Diet.,  p.  664. 
iYes,  there  is  one,  which  is  suresby,  as  they  say,  to 
serve,  if  anything  will  serve.  Bradford,  Serm.  Rep. 
tThen  no  alteration  with  you :  you  are  the  same  man 
that  yon  were :  old  surebie,  no  ninsher.  You  retNine 
still  your  old  conditions.        Terence  in  Bnglisk,  1614. 

SURFOOT,  a.  Lamed,  tired  of  foot ; 
from  surbeat.     Or  for  sore-foot. 

Thence  to  Ferry  brig,  sore  wearied, 

Surfoot,  but  in  spirit  cheered.  Bamaby*s  Itin.,  Fart  8. 

The  author's  own  version  is, 

Veni  Ferribrig,  vietus, 

Peds  lassus,  mente  ketns.  Rid. 

SURPHALE,  SURFEL,  SURFLE,  v. 
To  wash  the  face  or  skin  with  some 
kind  of  cosmetic ;  but  which  is  the 
right  spelling,  or  whence  the  word 
comes,  I  do  not  at  present  know.  I 
find  it  written  in  the  three  ways  above 
ffiven. 

Sridewell  would  have  very  few  tenants,  the  hospitall 
would  want  pAients,  the  surseous  much  worke ;  the 
apothrcnries  would  have  surpkaling  water,  and  potato 
roots  lye  dead  upon  their  hands. 

Greene's  ThcevesfalUnff  out.  Hart. Misc.,vm,Z9i, 
ed.1811. 
This  being  to  her  instead  of  a  looking-glass,  she  shall 


no  oftener  powder  her  hair,  surfell  her  cheeks,  cleanse 

r  as  often  gaze  on  my 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  ii,  1. 


her  teeth,  be. — but  she  shall  as  often_  gaze  on  ni 
picture. 


The  editor  of  Ford  makes  nothing  of 
it ;  but  it  is  found  again  in  an  unknown 
drama,  cited  in  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection : 

I  can  make  your  beantv,  and  preserve  it, 
Rcctilie  your  body,  and  maintaine  it, 
Claiifte  your  blood,  surfie  your  cheeks,  perfume 
Your  skm,  tiuct  your  hair,  enliven  your  eye. 

Cotgrae^s  Treasury  of  Wit,  p.  224. 

SURQUEDRY,  «.    Presumption ;  from 


the  old  French,  where  surcuiderie, 
9urquidancey  and  surquiderie,  may  all 
be  found.  See  Roqut^fort's  Diet,  de 
la  Langue  Romane.  Outrecuidance 
was  used  to  a  much  later  period. 
Both  from  an  old  verb  cuider,  to 
think,  or  presume. 

Were  depriv'd 
Of  their  prond  beautie,  Hud  th'  one  moyify 
Transform'd  to  fish  for  their  bold  surquedry. 

Spens.  P.  q.,  II,  xil,  81. 

Chaucer  defines  it,  in  his  Persones 

Tale: 

Presumption  is  when  a  man  nndcrtakcth  an  emprise 
that  him  ought  not  to  do,  or  elles  that  he  may  not 
do ;  and  this  is  called  surquidrie. 

Tyrwk.,  ed.  ii,  p.  813,  8vo. 
And  by  all  means  his  faculties  t'  apply, 
To  taint  the  phoenix  by  his  surquedry. 

Drayt.  Owl,  p.  1301. 

Used  here  apparently  for  height,  or 
excess  : 

That  which  I  deemed  Bacchus'  surquedry. 
Is  grave,  and  staied,  civill  sobrietie. 

Marston's  Sai,,i,  5. 
fAiid  for  those  manuscrips  which  Mevius  writ. 
They  might  be  styl'd  the  surquedry  ot  wit. 

Cleveland's  Works. 

SUR-REINED.  Over-worked,  worn 
down.  I  do  not  consider  it  as  im- 
plying any  hurt  in  the  reins  or  loins 
of  the  horse,  for  of  what  use  would  a 
drench  of  warm  water  be  in  that 
complaint  ?  It  rather  means  one  who 
has  been  guided  by  the  rein  too  long, 
over- worked. 

Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  sur-revn'd  jades,  their  barley  broth. 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  ib  such  valiant  heat  f 

Hen.  F,  in,  6. 
A  fKr-rnaV  jaded  wit; — but  he  rubs  on. 

Jack  Drum's  But.,  quoted  by  Steevens. 

fSURSAULTED.    Surfeited? 

Retume  my  hart,  sursauUed  with  the  fill 

Of  thousand  great  unrest  and  thousand  fearet. 

Bngland's  UeUeon,  1614 

fSURSERARA. 

With  hollocke,  sherant,  malliga,  canara, 

I  stuft  your  sides  up  with  a  snrserara. 

That  though  the  world  was  hard,  my  care  was  sttU, 

To  search  and  labour  you  might  have  your  fill. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

SUSPECT,  *.     Suspicion. 

And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
Th'  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 

Com.  of  Br.,  Hi,  1. 
Whose  light  yet  breaks  not  to  the  outer  sense. 
That  propagates  this  timorous  suspect. 

B.  Jons.  Case  is  Altered,  \,  4w 
O  false  suspect,  why  didst  thou  make  me  dote  ? 

Mirr.forMag.,  p.  194. 

It  may  be  found  in  every  author  of 
that  period,  though  now  as  completely 
disused. 
tSUSPECT,  *.     One  who  lies  under 
suspicion. 
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Wboae  eue  in  no  tort  I  do  fore-fodc,  bang  ignonint 
of  the  icereU  of  the  cauae,  but  lake  him  u  the  hiw 
takct  him,  hitherto  for  a  nup«c^      WlUom*»j9maL 

SUSPECT,  part,,  for  suspected. 

For  fint  we  were  in  HoUaad  ton  tuMecL 

8USPECTABLE.  a.  Liable  to  suspi- 
cion. This  word  is  mach  wanted,  for 
without  it  we  have  only  iUMpieious,  to 
express  ''prone  to  suspect,"  and 
"liable  to  be  suspected,*'  ideas 
widely  different.  Mr.  Todd  refers 
only  to  Cotgrave  and  Sherwood.  A 
more  legitimate  authority  is  much 
wanted.  In  a  newspaper,  I  once 
obsenred  it  said  that, 

It  if  M  oM  remmrk,  that  he  who  khonn  hard  to  dear 
himself  of  a  crime  he  is  not  charged  wiih,  readera 
himaelf  ttapeetMt, 

But  whence  the  old  remark  is  taken, 
I  know  not ;  nor  whether  it  is  really 
old. 
tSUSPECTFUL.    Suspicious. 

If  it  be  aboot  money  and  riches  which  he  hath  bvried 
in  the  earth,  and  being  »uspectfid  and  eov^ooa, 
wouUl  not  rereal  in  what  place  they  were  hidden. 

Saundert**  Fkjftiogmomit,  16SS 

fSUSPECTLESS.     Unsuspicious. 

That  pddy  wonderers  may  amaxed  stand 
While  death  smytes  dowuc  ttupectUt  Ferdinaad. 

Tragedy  qf  Haffmam,  1831. 

SUSPIRE,  V.  To  respire.  It  is  clear 
that  it  is  no  error  in  the  passage 
cited  by  Johnson,  since  Shakespeare 
uses  it  elsewhere. 

Did  he  jiuptfv. 
That  light  and  weightless  down  perforce  must  more. 

S  flm.  tr,  ir,  4. 

Where  it  evidently  means,  to  breathe 
in  the  very  slightest  degree.  The 
other  passage  is  this : 

For  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  ehild. 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  #iMpir«, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  craature  bom. 

jr./aAii,lu,4. 

SUSPIRE,  «.  A  sigh;  stMptrtvM, 
Latin. 

Or  if  yon  cannot  spare  one  sad  nupirt^ 

It  does  not  bid  yoa  laagh  them  to  their  grsTet. 

Man.  OMIow,  ▼,  1. 

tSUSTAIN.  "To  suffer."  Acad. 
Campl.f  1654. 

SWAD.  A  term  of  reproach ;  said  by 
Grose  and  others  to  be  a  northern 
word  for  a  pea-shell,  or  pod :  meta- 
phorically, a  slender  person,  a  mere 
swad.  [Nares's  explanation  is  not 
correct  —  it  means  a  rude  clown,  a 
rustic] 

Now  I  remember  me. 
There  was  one  bnsie  fellow  was  their  leader, 
A  blunt  squat  nead.  B.  Jons.  Tmlt  ofT.,  u,  S. 

ril  warrant,  that  was  deviied  by  some  country  swad. 

Lglfi  Midas,  iv.  3. 


O  how  it  tiddc*  nee,  to 

Who  ne'er  so  much  as  edaeatkm  had 

To  make  him  gcnawM^  ■druie'd  to  state. 

fiM.fiiosi.pLS. 

See  T.  J. 

in  the  following  passage  it  is  applied 
by  a  soldier  to  a  lawyer,  with  acme 
d^ree  of  contempt : 

WerH  not  fbr  ns,  tho«  swmi,  qooth  h^ 
Where  wunldst  thoa  fog  to  get  a  feef 

ComnUrSa^,  Dryd.  Mise^  n,  ML 
tWrai^  *■  1>>*  maset  doake  lay  downe  to  lo^ 
His  bndce  of  hmioar  bockled  to  his  Icgse, 
Bnre  ana  unhid,  there  came  a  pilfring  swmd 
And  wobU  have  prayd  upon  thia  omaiaent. 

FeeU'i  Hcmomr  sftke  GmHm,  ISiS. 
il  have  opinioo,  and  hare  erer  haiC 
That  when  I  aee  a  stacg*ring  drwnhen  «m< 
Then  that  a  man  worse  then  an  asae.  I  see. 

Trim's  Worku,  lOQ. 
fBat  han^  them,  mnuUv,  the  buest  comer  in  my 
thoughts  IS  too  gallant  a  roome  to  lo^c  them  in. 

Metmsms/rom  Fermaasms,  ISOS. 
tAnd  for  the  other,  who  so  hoe  may  be  atyfednyoaag 
master,  will  not  sticke  to  impawne  the  Long  Acre, 
till  hee  beeome  tike  a  snake  who  has  oaatcm  hs 
sloogh;  a  squeezed  swmd  without  either  ■caws, 
mannent  or  mannor. 

BrmUkmrnfi  Smnmf  sfHiaUff,  163& 

SWADDLE,  0.  To  lash,  or  strap,  or 
beat  soundly ;  by  a  ludicrous  meta- 
phor, which  represents  the  aoffereras 
swathed,  or  bound  round,  by  the 
instrument  of  correction.  So  Jobson, 
when  he  sings  of  strapping  liia  wife, 
calls  it ''  hooping  her  barrel." 

Were  it  not  fbr  takiQg 
So  just  an  execution  fran  bis  hands. 
You  have  belied  thoa,  I  would  swaddUj^ 
Till  1  could  draw  off  both  your  skins  like  stnlibatJi. 

B.^FL  ^"r*-rn,  n,  S. 
Bnt  when  he  came  the  chamber  near. 
Behind  the  door  he  stood  to  hear. 
For  in  he  dont  not  oume,  for  fear 

OtswadUmg. 

So  Hudibras  is  said  to  be 

Great  in  the  bench,  great  in  the  sadAa^ 

Thai  could  as  well  bind  o'er  [as  ajurtiee],  mtmmdik 

[as  a  eombatantj.  Part  1,  Qbb.  ^  v.  2S. 

fro  SWAFF.    To  beat  oyer,  like  waves. 

Drench'd  with  (he  swafimg  wavea,  and  stew*dia  sweat. 
Scarce  able  with  a  cane  our  boat  to  set 

•Oaf  lot's  WorttB^  lOQ. 

tSWAGE.    To  assuage. 

But  wicked  wrath  had  some  so  Cure  enraged. 
As  by  no  meancs  their  malice  could  be  nmftd. 

Oascoiau^s  iTorka,  IS87. 

fSWAINLING.  The  diminutive  of 
swain,  used  as  a  term  of  famili- 
arity. 

WhOe  we  stand 
Hand  in  hand, 
H<mest  svauUiMfft  with  his  sweeting. 

mus  BsermHamt,  1«S«. 

tSWALLOW.    A  whirlpool. 

Gurges....QoaiEre.  Awhiriepoole;agulfcQr«mlZ«r. 

tSWALLOWS.  OU  of  swallows  seems 
to  have  been  considered  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century  a  valuable  specific. 
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and  we  find  the  following  rather 
strange  receipt  for  making  it : 

T^ike  one  handfal  of  mother-thyme,  of  lavender- 
cotten,  Hud  strawberry  leaves,  of  each  alike,  four 
■wallows,  feathers  and  alto|;ether  well  bruised,  S 
ounces  of  sallet  oil,  beat  the  herbs,  and  the  swalbws, 
feathers  and  altogether,  until  the^  be  so  small  that 
you  can  see  no  feathers,  then  put  in  the  oil,  and  stir 
them  well  together,  and  seeth  them  in  a  poanet,  and 
strain  them  through  ■  canvas  cloth,  and  so  keep 
it  for  your  use. 

Countess  qfKmes  Choice  Mtmual^  1676. 

SWARD,  «.  Skin;  from  sioeard,  Saxon. 
Often  corrupted  to  sword,  as  when 
applied  to  the  skin  of  bacon,  or  the 
horny  coat  of  brawn;  also  in  the 
word  ffreen-sword,  for  the  coat  of 
grass  covering  the  soil. 

Water  kept  too  long,  loosens  and  softens  the  sward, 
makes  it  subject  to  coarse  grass.        Note  <m  Tusser. 

For  the  skin  of  bacon  : 

If  they  would  use  no  other  bucklers  in  war  but 
■htelds  of  brawn,  brandish  no  swords,  but  swards 
[sweards]  of  baoon.  lAngua,  ii,  1,  0.  PL,  v,  144. 

Both  these  examples  are  from  Todd, 
who  gives  sweards  in  the  latter,  as 
the  original  reading,  which  is  pure 
Saxon. 

tThe  churlishe  chufFe,  that  hath  enough 

In  coffer  lockt  and  laied. 
And  liveth  harde  with  baken  swarde, 

A  mule  male  well  be  saied. 

Kendall's  Flowers  of  Epignmrnts,  1577. 

f  SWARMB.     A  qualm.     See  Sweame. 

While  he  remained  in  the  Tower,  he  took  pleasure  in 
baiting  lions,  but  when  he  came  abroad,  he  was  so 
troubled  with  swarms,  that  he  feared  to  be  baited  bv 
the  people.  Wilson's  James  1. 

SWART,  a.,  for  black,  or  dusky,  may 
be  considered  as  rather  a  poetical 
than  an  obsolete  word,  having  been 
preserved  by  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
Milton,  and  even  later  writers.  See 
Johnson.     I  add  one  more  instance. 

And  the  swart  plowman  for  his  breakfast  staid. 
That  he  might  till  thoee  lands  were  fallow  laid. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  I,  iv.  p.  99. 

Milton's  metaphorical  use  of  it  is  no 
more  harsh  than  that  of  dark  for 
malignant. 
SWARTH,  9,  A  line  or  row  of  grass, 
as  left  by  the  scythe ;  supposed  to  be 
properly  swath,  and  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  sward. 

Cons  state  without  book,  and  ntien  it  by  great 
ewariks.  Twe^h  N.,\  3. 

That  is,  great  parcels,  or  heaps.    Pope 
has  used  the  word  in  his  Translation 
of  Homer.     See  T.  J.     See  Swath. 
fSWASH.     A  bully. 

With  courtly  knight*,  not  roaring  country  swashes. 

BritoMua  Triumphans,  1687. 

SWASH-BUCKLER,  quasi,  cksh- 
backler.      One  who  makes  a  furious 


I      noise  witli   sword    and   buckler,    to 
appal  antagonists. 

Tlieir  men  are  very  rufllans  and  swash-buekUrs, 
having  exceeding  lone  bUcke  haire  curled,  and  swords 
or  other  weapons  hy  their  sides. 
Corvat,  (of  Gipsies  at  Nevers)  Crud^  vol.  i,  p.  64,  rcpr. 
Make  those  spiritual  swash-bucklers  deliver  up  their 
weapons  and  keep  the  peace.  Butler's  Charact. 

Turpe  senex  miles,  'tis  time  for  such  an  olde  foole  to 
leave  playing  the  swash-bucJtler. 

Nash,  quoted  by  Steevens. 

Also  Heylin's  Life  of  St.  Geo.,  p.  237. 
I  find  rush-buckler,  apparently  in  the 
same  sense.     See  Rush-buckler. 

tLeo,  a  uotarie  afterwards,  master  of  the  offices,  a 
very  swash-buciUr  at  every  funerall,  aknowne  robber, 
and  a  Pannoiiian ;  one  who  breathed  foorth  of  his 
savase  mouth  crueltie,  and  yet  was  neverthelessa 
greedie  still  of  mans  blond.  Holland's  Am.  Mar.,  1609. 

SWASHER,  s.  A  bully,  a  feUow  that 
is  all  noise  and  no  courage. 

As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  obserred  these  three 
swashers  [Nym,  Pistol,  and  Bardolph].  I  am  boy  to 
them  aU  three.  Een.  7,  ill,  8. 

SWASHING.  Exactly  as  we  now  say 
dashing;  spirited,  and  calculated  to 
surprise. 

We'll  have  a  twashxng  and  a  martial  outside^ 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have. 

AsyoulUti,^ 

Also  violent,  overpowering : 

Draw,  if  you  be  men.— Gregory,  remember  thv  swash* 
ing  blow.  Bom.  and  Jul.,  i,  1. 

I  do  confess  a  swashing  blow. 

B.  Jons.  Sti^  o/N.,  y,  \. 

The  old  editions  have  ''a  washing 
blow;"  but,  as  that  is  nonsense, 
swashing  is  very  properly  substituted. 
SWATH,  s,  A  row  of  grass  mowed 
down ;  from  zwad,  Dutch,  meaning 
the  same  thing.  Swarth,  which  is 
often  used  for  it,  only  expresses  the 
broad  pronunciation  of  the  same  word, 
swauth. 

And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edg^ 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath. 

Tro.  and  Cre$s.,y,  6. 
With  tossing  and  raking  and  setting  in  tMX, 
Grass  lately  in  swaths,  is  meat  for  an  ox. 

Tusser  (im).  July's  Husbandrie,  St.  8. 

The  note,  added  in  the  edition  of 
1744,  says, 

lie  Norfolk  way  of  making  bay  is,  first  to  let  it  lie 
in  the  swarth  three  days,  or  more,  ke. 

See  SwARTH. 

Also  that  with  which  an  infant  was 
swathed,  or  swaddled ;  from  swethan^ 
to  bind,  Saxon. 

Hadst  thou,  like  us,  from  our  first  smith  proceeded. 

Timon  qfAth.,  iv,  8. 

That  is,  from  swathing-clothes,  or 
from  the  earliest  infancy. 

Nor  their  first  swaths  become  their  winding  sheets. 

Hevw*  Qolden  Age, 

SWATHING-CLOTHES.  The  bandages 
of  linen,  iu  which  infants  were  for- 
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meHy  rolled  ap;  called  also  swad- 
dling-clothes. 

Tliricr  hHs  this  Ilotspar,  man  in  iwatkima-clotkeM, 
Tlut  iiitaut  wwriur.  1  item.  IV,  iii,  S. 

So  also  in  Cymbeline,  i,  1 . 
SWATH-BONDS,    or    BANDS.      The 
same. 

Sypen,  $wtk-i(mdit  rylMndt,  and  sleire-lieet. 

FoHT  Ps,  O.  ?U  i.  M. 
Even  in  the  nemtk-^mnds  out  comniimion  Koeth. 
To  louse  tlij  breatli,  that  yet  but  yonxlv  blovetli. 

mrr.f6rMmff.,p.4SSi. 

tSWAWMB.     A  qualm.     SccSweame. 

The  emperour  started  vith  a  cold  twmvwu  of  feare 
that  quickly  came  uvrr  his  heart,  and  eryinf;  with  a 
lowd  voce.  MulloHd't ilwaucii. Marcd^  1609. 

To  SWAY.  To  press  on  in  motion. 
Sway  has  so  many  senses,  all  bearing 
some  reference  to  a  weight  in  move- 
ment, that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
what  should  be  called  a  new  sense, 
and  what  only  a  metaphorical  ase. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  he  never  saw  it  in 
the  sense  here  given ;  Warburton 
conjectures  way,  but  utterly  without 
necessity.  Yet  the  passage  is  not 
obscure : 

Let  us  tvcujf  on,  and  meet  them  in  the  fle Id. 

3  Uen.  IV,  ir,  1. 

That  is,  let  us  pass  on,  with  our 
armament. 
8W£AM£.  A  sudden  qualm  of  sick- 
ness. **^grotatio  subita."  Colei 
Diet.  So  also  Rider.  Probably 
from  the  same  origin  as  nooon.  Coles 
also  has,  "nDeamish,  modestus;" 
which  seems  to  be  the  word  now 
made  into  squeamish.  In  the 
northern  dialect  we  find  actually 
sweamish,  for  squeamish.  See  Grose's 
Provincial  Glossary. 

Bv  bliiidiieMe  blunt,  a  sot'ish  nreame  he  feeles. 
With  juyes  bereft,  when  death  is  Imrd  at  heeles. 

Mirr.for  Maff,,p.  160. 
A.  warning  tliis  mny  be. 
Against  the  slotlifui  sveames  of  siuginirdye. 

Ibid.,  KiHg  Jago,  ed.  1687. 

To  SWEAR,  r.  a.     To  swear  by. 

Now,  by  Apollo,  king, 
Thon  twear*st  thy  gods  in  vain.  K.  Lew,  i,  1. 

SWEAR,  s.     An  oath. 

Guird,  by  luy  sicear;  by  my  swfar,  gull'd. 

Ordimtry,  O.  PI.,  x,  295. 

I  was  inclined  to  consider  this  as  the 
cant  expression  of  a  single  character ; 
but  it  is  used  also  by  the  Mercer,  in 
the  same  play,  as  well  as  by  the 
Surgeon,  to  whom  the  first  passage 
belongs.  Elsewhere  I  have  not 
remarked  it. 


i  Jffr.  1  lose  the  takins.  hy  my  «rMr.  of  takhis 
As  much,  whiles  that  I  am  rccetriag  this. 

CaHwrigki'3  OrOmmry,  16aL 

SWEAT,  *.  Violent  sweating  was  long 
considered  as  the  chief  specific  in  the 
disease  incident  to  brothels,  and  the 
metboda  used  to  produce  it  were 
extremely  violent ;  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  death  was  often  the  con- 
sequence. Hence  the  bawd,  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  recounts  it  is 
one  of  the  enemies  which  destroyed 
her  customers : 

What  with  the  war,  what  with  the  mmc/,  wfant  with 
the  galJows^  aod  what  with  pofverty,  1  am  cttsto«- 
■truck.  Act  1,  ^ 

+SWEATING-CLOTH.  "Suaire,  a 
sweating^loth,  a  to  well."  Nomen- 
ciator,  1585. 

SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  Tliought  to 
be  a  customary  term  of  endearment, 
from  the  following  two  passages : 

In  deby  there  lies  no  plenty. 

Then  come  kiss  me,  «ipm<  taid  twemiv. 

Sweet  tuul  twenty,  all  tweet  and  sweet. 

WU  cfa  Wemam^  dlL  ^  SUtr. 

In  the  other  passages  adduced,  it  may 
be  otherwise  explained  ;  but  here  it 
cannot,  without  a  change  of  the 
reading.  If  we  read,  as  suggested  by 
Johnson, 

Come,  a  kin,  thai,  sweet  and  twenty : 

Or, 

Then  a  kiss,  my  sweety  and  twenty ; 

all    would    be    easy:     but   Johnson 
himself  doubted  of  the  change. 
SWEET.BREASTED.        Sweet-voiced. 
See  Brsast. 

Sweet-breastsd  as  tJie  nightingale  or  thrnali. 

B,  and  Fl.  LameU  Cmre,  iil,  1. 

SWEETING,  «.     A  kind  of  sweet  apple, 

mentioned  by  Ascham  and    others. 

See  T.  J. 
To  SWELT.     To  swoon,  or  die  away; 

from  sweltan,  Saxon.     A  Chaacerian 

word. 

Bnt  when  she  fdt 
Herself  downe  soust,  she  waked  out  of  dread 
Slretght  into  grief,  that  her  deare  hart  nigh  sweti. 

Spau,  F.  q.,  IV,  Tii.  t. 
That  nigh  she  «weK 
For  passing  joy.  Ib'uL^  VI.  xii,  31. 

In  some  places  it  seems  to  be  used  as 
the  participle  of  to  noell : 

With  huge  impatience  heinlyMoel/.  Ihid^  FIT,  xi.  S7. 
Which,  like  a  fever  fit,  through  all  his  bodie  mvU. 

IbU^  I,  Tii,  g. 

It  cannot  be  from  nrW/,  to  burn, 
(also  Saxon),  because  he  says  that 
cold  did  it.     He  must  mean  the  cold 
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fit  of  an  ague  ;  upless  we  refer  it  to 
penetrabile  fiigus  adurit.  To  swelt, 
as  an  active  verb,  to  make  faints  is 
quoted  from  bishop  Hall  in  T.  J. 

tThas  have  you  heard  tlie  g^reen  kuight  make  his' 

mone, 
Which  wel  might  move  the  hardest  heart  to  melt, 
But  what  he  meant  that  khowes  Iiimselfe  alone, 
Tor  such  a  cause  in  weary  woes  to  swcU. 

OascoiffHe't  Worh,  1587. 

SWELTH,  8.  Mud,  and  filth  ;  or,  per- 
haps, swellings,  from  swell, 

A  deadly  gnlfe  where  nought  but  rubbish  growes. 
With  foule  black  svellk,  in  thirkned  lumpe  that  lies. 

Saekv.  Jnd.,  Mirr.for  Mag.,  281. 

Again: 

Bnde  Acheron,  a  lothsom  lake  to  tell, 

That  boyles  and  bubs,  with  sweltk  as  black  as  hell. 

Ibid.,  p.  868. 

SWETNAM.  JOSEPH.  This,  it  appears 
was  the  name  of  the  man  who  wrote 
a  coarse  invective  against  women, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Araignment 
of  Lewd,  Idle,  Froward,  and  Uncon- 
Btant  Women,  &c."  1615.  The 
answerer  of  that  tract  says,  in  an 
address  'Mo  the  Youths  of  Great 
Brittaine," 

How  could  you  love?  nay,  how  would  you  loath  such 
a  monster  to  whom  Joseph  Swetnam  poynteth  ? 

Near  the  end  of  the  address  he  is 
again  mentioned,  and  a  page  of  the 
tract  referred  to  as  his.  See  also  the 
Answer  itself,  passim.  His  indictment, 
by  name,  is  in  the  6th  chapter.  He 
is  alluded  to  also  in  an  old  play : 

Hey  day !  wlio  comes  here  ?  The  very  profest  smock- 
satyr  or  worann-hater  in  all  Europe.  One,  who  had 
he  lived  in  that  state,  or  under  that  zone,  might 
have  compared  with  any  Swetnam  in  all  the  Albyon 
island.  Lady  Alimony ,  i,  1. 

SWEVEN,  *.  A  dream.  A  Chaucerian 
word ;  and,  therefore,  given  to  Moth, 
the  antiquary,  in  the  following 
passage : 

Dan  Cupido 
Sure  sent  thyike  nceven  to  mine  head. 

C>r</tnary,0.  PL,  z«286. 

It  occurs,  however,  later : 

1  dreamt  in  my  tweven  on  Thursday  eve. 

In  my  bed  whereas  I  lay, 
I  dreamt,  a  grype  and  a  grimlie  beast, 
Had  carry'd  my  crown  away. 

Ffrcy's  Rcliq.,  vol.  ii,  p.  53,  in  the  Ballad  of 
Sir  Jdlirufar. 

-|"SWIG.     A  term  of  contempt. 

Swiffffg  for  Smart  and  you. 

Hiatorie  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638. 

SWINGE,  «.,  for  sway,  or  swing. 

That  whilom  here  bare  nringe  among  the  best. 

Sackv.  ind.,  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  260. 

To  swinge,  for  to  lash,  as  with  a  long 
tail,  is  used  by  Milton.     See  T.  J. 
SWINGE,  for  singe.      This  being  a 


slight  difference  of  spelling,  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  worth  notice ;  but  it 
is  the  spelling  of  Spenser's  own 
editions. 

The  scorching  flame  sore  twinged  all  his  fhee, 
And  through liis  armour  all  his  body  sear'd. 

F.  G.,  I,  xi,  M. 

tSWINGE.     To  lash. 

Tlien  often  swindging,  with  his  sinnewy  train, 
Somtinies  his  sides,  somtiaies  the  dusty  plain. 

Vu  Bartas. 

SWINGE-BUCKLERis  something  more 
than  swash-buckler;  the  latter  was 
one  who  only  made  a  dashing  and  a 
noise  with  the  bucklers;  the  other 
sunnged  those  which  were  opposed  to 
him ;  as  in  the  second  passage  here 
quoted. 

You  had  not  four  such  sunnge-htekUrs  in  all  the  inns 
of  court  again.  %  Hen.  IV,  iii,  8. 

When  I  was  a  schohur  in  Padua,  faith,  then  I  could 
have  swinged  a  sword  and  buckler. 

DeviPs  Charter,  1607,  quoted  by  Steevens. 

fSWINGER,  s.     Anything  very  great. 

Next  crnwne  the  bowle  full 

With  gentle  lamb's- wool! ; 
Adde  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger, 

With  store  of  ale  too; 

And  thus  must  ye  doe 
To  make  the  wassaile  a  swinger,  Herrick, 

tSWINGING.     Very  large. 

Qunth  Jack,  now  let  me  live  or  die, 
I'll  fight  this  swinging  boar.  History  (if  Jack  Homer. 

SWINK,  s.     Labour.     Saxon. 

Ah  Fien,  be  not  thy  teeth  on  edge,  to  think 
How  great  sport  they  geynen  with  little  swinck? 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.,  May,  v.  36. 
Chad  a  goodly  dynner  for  all  my  sweate  and  swyncke. 

Gammer  Gurt.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  33. 
And  soon  forget  the  swinke  due  to  their  hire. 

Pembr.  Arcad.,  ill,  p.  398. 

To  SWINK,  or  SWINCK,  v.  To  toU, 
or  labour ;  swincan,  Saxon. 

Honour,  estate,  and  all  this  worlde's  good. 
For  which  men  swineke  and  sweat  incessantly. 

Spens.  F.Q.,ll,jii,S. 

Milton  has  used  sicinkt,  for  wearied, 
in  Comus,  v.  293,  though  certainly 
much  disused  in  his  time.  It  is  not 
in  Shakespeare. 
SWIN WARD,  s.  Corrupted  from  swine- 
herdy  a  keeper  of  swine ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  swine-ward,  like  bear-ward. 

He  is  a  swinward,  but  I  think, 
No swinward of thehcst.  Browne, Shep. Pipe, Eel. 2, 

I  find  also  swinegard,  a  corruption  of 
the  same  word,  as  a  term  for  a  boar, 
he  being  the  head  or  master  of  the 
herd: 

Then  sett  down  the  swineyard  [the  boar's  head]. 
The  foe  to  the  vineyard, 
Let  Bacchus  crowne  his  fall. 

Christmas  Prince,  p.  84. 

fSWIPE.  A  crane  for  drawing  water 
out  of  a  well. 
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A  eruM  or  ogini  to  &nm  up  water:  it  it  ealled  % 

To  SWITCH,  0.  To  cut,  as  with  a 
•witcb. 

With  bit  revengefal  iword  nritrkt  after  then  that 
fled.  Draft.  Po(yo»^  xriu,  p.  1011. 

Chapman  is  quoted  by  Johnson,  for  a 
similar  use  of  the  word. 
BWITH,  adv.     Swift,  or  swiftly. 

Hence  twytkt  to  Dr.  Bat  hye  thee,  then  thoa  wert 
pone.  Omaumtr  GurUm,  O.  PL,  ii,  47. 

Kinc  Ettaiere  threw  the  harp  asTde, 
A.IM1  iwUks  he  drew  hia  brand. 

Percjf*s  EeUf.,  i,  p.  7S. 

SWITHIN,  ST.  The  old,  and  often 
revived  superstition,  that  if  it  rains 
on  St.  Swithin's  day  (July  15)  it  will 
rain  more  or  less  for  forty  days  fol- 
lowing, is  amply  illustrated  in  Brand's 
Popular  Ant.,  i,  p.  2/1, 4to  ed.,  but  it 
is  not  there  mentioned,  that  Jonson 
introduces  it  in  his  comedy  of  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour : 

SorJ.  O.  here.  Si.  Switkim's,  the  lith  day,  furiable 
weather,  for  the  moet  part  rain,  good  I  for  the  moat 
part  rain ;  why  it  thuuld  rein  fortv  days  after  bow, 
more  or  lest,  it  waa  a  rale  bald  before  I  was  able  to 
hold  a  plouxh.  Act  L 

St.  Swimin  is  recorded  in  Alban 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  but  nothing  is  said  of 
the  rainy  prodigy. 
SWITZERS.  Hired  guards,  attendant 
upon  kings.  How  soon  the  brave 
Swiss  began  to  hire  themselves  out 
to  such  service  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  it  was  common  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  since  he  gives  such  a 
euard  to  the  kine  of  Denmark  : 

where  are  my  SmiMenf  let  them  guard  the  door. 

Haml.,  ir,  S. 
Some  plaee  of  gain,  as  clerk  to  the  areat  band 
Of  marrow-boncs,  that  people  call  the  Switttrs. 
Flftck.  Nob.  Gent ,  lit,  1. 

Why  called  *'band  of  marrow  bones," 
I  know  not.  Is  it  a  false  print?  and 
for  what? 
SWITZER'S  KNOT.  A  transient 
fashion  of  tying  the  garters  ;  which, 
probably,  the  French  borrowed  from 
the  Swiss,  and  we  from  them. 

But  that  a  rook,  by  wearina  a  pyed  feather. 
The  cable  hatband,  or  the  Uiree-piled  ruff, 
A  yard  of  sh/be-tye,  or  ihtSwitter^i  knot 
On  his  French  garters,  should  affect  a  humour ! 
O,  it  is  more  than  most  ridiculous. 

B.  Jont.  Induct,  to  Bw.  Man  out  ^E. 

SWOOP,  s.  A  sudden  descent  of  a  bird 
upon  its  prey.  Johnson  says,  "  I 
suppose  from  the  sound.*'  Rather 
from  to  sweep ;  and  so  thought  H. 
Tooke.     See  T.  J. 


Oh  heO-kite— aB.— 
Whatl  an  ray  pretty  chtckeas^-  and  that  i 
At  one  fell  neoop.  Mnek^  h,  S 

If  abe  aires  oat,  she  deals  it  in  sawll  pareds^ 
That  abe  saay  take  aaray  ail  at  one  jwoop. 

WkiU  Denl,  O.  Pl^  ^  Stl. 

The  word,  though  nncommoo,  is  not 
perhaps  obsolete.  Dryden  has  used  it 
Drayton  applies  the  verb  to  mDoap,  to 
the  sweeping  motion  of  a  river : 

Aa  she  goca  jwoofway  by,  to  Swnle-dale  wbcte  t^ 
springs.  PolmoU^  xzrijd,  a.  Vif* 

f  But  now  adavea,  rcfu  may  see  tliroosbimt  all  tk« 
tracta  dirers  la  uat  kind  vene  viMCBt  and  &-« 
ravenous  men,  such  as  ne  nemmpimg  and  loifu; 
over  all  the  eo«rta  and  halia  of  joatice. 

HolUmf*  Jmmdmmms  MmreeL,  lft% 

SWORD,  SWEARING  UPON.  The 
singular  mixture  of  religions  aod 
military  fanaticism,  which  aro«e 
from  (be  crusades,  gave  rise  to  the 
extraordinary  custom  of  taking  a 
solemn  oath  upon  a  sword.  In  a 
plain  unenriched  sword,  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  blade  and  the  hilt 
was  usually  a  straight  transTerae  bar, 
which,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  crotf, 
added  to  the  devotion  which  every 
true  knight  felt  for  his  ^vorite 
weapon,  and  evidently  led  to  this 
practice ;  of  which  the  instances  are 
too  numerous  to  be  collected.  The 
sword,  or  the  blade,  were  often  men- 
tioned in  this  ceremony,  withoot 
reference  to  the  cross. 

Swear  im  Ikis  tword  ! 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  biiUinf .  Wiul.  Tkic,  iu  S 

Either  embradntc  other  lovingly. 
And  swearing  faith  to  either  oa  kit  hU4€. 

Swear  by  my  svord  !  SmatL,  i,  Sl 

Several  times  repeated. 

And  here  upon  my  sword  I  make  protest 
For  to  relieve  the  poor,  or  die  myaelf. 

Pinner  of  Wahcf^  O.  PL,  ^^  " 

Yet  the  cross  of  the  sword  is  also  meo> 
tioned  frequently  enough  to  illustrate 
the  true  bearing  of  the  oath.  Hence, 
of  Glendower  it  is  ludicrously  said  by 
Falstaff,  that  he 

Swore  the  devil  his  true  liefeman,  tmoit  th»  crou  / 
a  W^k  kook  [a  speciea  of  sword].       1  Hem.  /K.  li.  4. 

It  is  delineated  in  the  notes  on  that 

passage. 

So  lufFring  him  to  rise,  he  made  him  sweare 
By  kis  ownt  sword,  and  by  the  avss*  thereon. 

Spens.  r  «.,  VI,  i,  4i 
By  the  cross  oftkis  sword  and  duggtr,  caiptoin,  tob 
shaU  take  it. 

Dekker's  Satiromasii»,  Or.  rfDromn,  in,  p.  1S& 

Many  more  instances  may  he  aeen 
in  Steevens's  note  on  the  precediog 
passage  of  Hamlet,  but  these  are 
abundantly  sufficient. 
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SWORD  AND  BUCKLER.  As  an 
epithet,  expressive  of  military  energy. 

And  that  nme  noord  and  btuHer  prince  of  Wales. 

lfl«./r,i,8. 
This  boy  speakB  npord  and  huekler ;  prithee  vield,  boy. 

B.  and  FL  Bonduca,  iw,  3. 

SWORN  BROTHERS,  properly  and 
originally,  meant  such  as  were  bro- 
thers in  arms,  according  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  chivalry  ;  though  afterwards 
used  with  more  lazness,  as  it  still  is, 
to  imply  common  intimacy.  As  when 
Beatrice  says  of  Benedict,  that  he  has 
every  month  a  new  sworn  brother. 
Much  Adoy  i,  1.  Falstafif  seems  to 
have  a  more  precise  allusion,  when  he 
says  of  Shallow, 

He  talks  as  familiarly  of  Jobn  of  Gaunt,  as  if  he  had 
been  mom  brother  to  him.  S  Htn.  IV,  iii,  S. 

Falstaflf  also  proposes  to  Nym  and 
Bardolph,  that  they  shall  be  all  three 
&wom  brothers  in  the  expedition  to 
France.  Hen,  V,  ii,  1. 
[n  the  French  books  of  chivalry  they 
are  ctAled/rSres  d*  armes,  St.  Palaye's 
account  is  to  this  effect :  "  But  we  see 
more  marked  associations  between 
some  knights,  who  become  brothers 
cr  companions  in  arms  [freres  ou 
compagnons  d' armes],  as  they  were 
then  called. — These  fraternities  of 
arms  were  contracted  in  various  ways. 
Three  knights,  according  to  the 
romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac,  caused 
themselves  to  be  let  blood  together, 
and  mixed  their  blood.  This  kind  of 
fraternity  is  not  a  romantic  fiction, 
since  M.  Du  Cange  cites  many  similar 
examples  from  foreign  histories." 
'*  If,"  continues  he,  '*  the  mode  was 
barbarous,  the  sentiment  which  arose 
out  of  it  was  far  otherwise."  Mim. 
de  Chevalerie,  Partie  3.  See  also 
Du  Cange's  2i8t  Dissertation  sub- 
joined to  Joinville.  Robert  de  Oily, 
and  Roger  de  I  very,  are  recorded  as 
sworn  brothers  (fratres  jurati)  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Conqueror  to 
England,  and  they  shared  the  honours 
bestowed  upon  either  of  them. 
SYEDGE,  s.  A  mere  mis-spelling  of 
steffe,  in  the  sense  of  seat,  or 
habitation. 

la  it  possible  that,  under  such  beautje  and  rare 
oomelyuesse,  disloyaltie  and  treason  ma^  have  thevr 
s^cdyt  and  lodgynge  ?      Fal.  ofBUoM^t  ii,  sign.  Z  C  b. 


SYKERLY.     Certainly.     See  Sikbe. 

""       '  "  Icerly  iwot 

irion,  O.  PL.  ii,  76w 


Tis  min  own  deare  neele  Hodge,  sykerljf  iwot 

Gantm.  Gut 

A  Chaucerian  word. 


SYLLABE,  for  syllable.  Purely  French. 
So  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
English  Grammar: 

A  tyllahe  is  a  part  of  a  word  that  may  of  itself  make 
a  perfect  soaiid.  Bngl.  Grammar,  eh.  6. 

He  uses  it  also  in  his  poetry  : 

Jointing  syUabfs,  drowning  letters, 
Fastening  vowels  as  with  Otters. 

Against  Rkjfwu,  Undent.,  48. 

Again : 

StuI  may  tyUahet  jar  with  time. 

Still  msy  reason  war  with  rhyme.  Jhid, 

Home  Tooke  has  commended  Jonsbn 
for  bis  use  of  this  word.  It  is  still 
used  by  the  unlearned  in  Scotland, 
and  Dr.  Jamieson  gives  two  examples 
of  it  from  good  authors. 
SYLLER,  for  silver.  Still  current  in 
the  Scottish  dialect. 

As  bright  as  vafnller, 
SouiU,  long,  sharp  at  the  poynt,  aad  straight  as  any 
pylier.  Gamm.  Gurton,  O.  Tl,  ii,  24. 

fTo  SYMPATHY.     To  sympathise. 

Pleasures,  that  are  not  mans,  as  man  is  man. 
Bat  as  his  nature  eympathies  with  beasts. 

Muses  Looking  Glasse,  16S8. 

SYNNET.     See  Sennet. 

SYPERS.     Old  spelling  for  Cyprus,  a 

thin  transparent  cloth  used  for  veils. 

See  Cyprus. 

Sypers,  swath  bonds,  fcc.  Four  Ps,  O.  PL,  i,  64. 

SYRENE.  Merely  an  awkward  spelling 
of  Sebene,  which  see.  This  is 
undoubtedly  intended  by  syrens  in 
the  following  specimen  from  sir  Fr. 
Kinaston,  cited  by  Mr.  Ellis : 

With  thy  dear  face  it  is  not  so. 

Which  if  once  overcast, 
If  thou  rain  down  thy  show'rs  of  woe, 

Th^  like  the  syrens  [serenes]  blast. 

Specimens,  vol.  iii,  p.  241. 

The     word     blast    determines    the 
allusion. 


T. 


T.  Beards  cut  to  that  shape.  See  in 
Stiletto  beard.  Taylor,  the  water- 
poet,  celebrates  all  the  forms  of 
beards : 

Some  like  a  spade,  some  like  a  fork,  some  sqnare, 
Some  round,  some  mow'd  like  stubble,  some  stark 

bare, 
Some  sharp,  stiletto  fashion,  dagger  like. 
That  may,  with  whispering,  a  mnn's  eyes  ont-epike : 
Some  with  the  hammer-cu^  or  Buroan  T. 

Superbie  Flagellumt 
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The  T,  in  particular,  is  noticed  here 
also: 

strokes  hii  beard 
Which  now  he  puis  V  th'  ptwture  of  a  T, 
Tk«  RomAH  T,  your  T  beard  is  the  bthioo, 
And  t«  ifold  doth  eiprraa  th'  enamour'd  ooartier. 

B.  nHd  n.  Qm.  of  Corinth,  It,  1. 

Thus,  with  the  beard,  one  very  great 
aouroe  of  coxcombry  was  cut  off. 
TABARD,  #.  A  coaC  or  vest,  without 
sleeves,  close  before  and  behind,  and 
open  at  the  aides ;  formerly  worn  by 
nobles  over  their  arms,  to  distinguish 
them  in  the  field,  but  now  only  by 
.heralds.     Tabard^  French. 

AmonK  the  wliirli  fthr  inns  in  Southwrark]  the  most 
ancieiii  is  thr  Tabard,  ao  called  of  the  ai^e,  aiiich 


(as  we  now  itimr.  it)  is  of  a  jaoouit  or  sleevelesse 

"     n  siai 
eoUor,  winded  at  the  shooldera. 


ooHt,  whole  befori',  o|ten  on  both  sides,  with  a  square 


SUm^$  Lomdem,  Z 1  b. 

lie  speaks  of  them  as  only  worn  by 
heralds  in  his  days,  but  having  been 
"a  stately  garment  of  old  time." 
The  word  is  now  rather  technical  than 
obsolete. 

The  name  of  taharderxn  still  preserved 
in  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  for 
scholars,  whose  original  dress  was  a 
tabard.  They  are  part  of  the  founda- 
tion, which  consists  of,  a  provost,  16 
fellows,  2  chaplains,  8  tabarders,  12 
probationary  scholars,  and  2  clerks. 
Ox/.  Univ.  CaL  It  appears  from  Du 
Cange,  that  tubar  is  Welsh  ;  and  that 
tabardum,  low  Latin,  ^ararc^o,  Spanish, 
and  tabarrOf  Italian,  have  all  been 
made  from  it. 

[The  Tabard  was  also  the  sign  of  an 
inn  in  Gracechurch-street.] 

tThe  carriers  of  Rra>ntree  nnd  Booking  in  Essex  doe 
lud}re  at  the  sii^iic  of  the  Tabbard,  in  Gracious-street, 
nei-re  the  Conduit ;  they  doe  come  on  Thursdaies  and 
goe  away  on  Fndaics. 

Taylor's  Corriers  Cosmoffrttpkie,  4lo,  Lond.,  1637. 

TABLES.  The  old  name  for  backgam- 
mon ;  so  called  also  in  French  ;  and 
in  Latin,  tabularum  lusus. 

This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice, 
That,  when  he  piays  at  tabUt,  chidea  the  dice. 

Looe*s  L.  L.^  r,  2. 
If  tales  are  told  of  Leda  be  not  fablea, 
Thou  with  thy  husband  dost  pluy  false  at  tahUa. 

Mar.  Bpiffr.,  i,  79. 
Man's  life's  a  i^ame  at  tablet,  and  he  may. 
Mend  his  bad  fortune  by  his  wiser  pbiy. 

iTiUi  Recr.,  i,  ioO,  repr.  1817. 

This  last  example  is  from  an  epitaph, 
entirely  made  up  of  puns  on  back- 
gammon. 

Extended  also  to  other  games  played 
with  the  same  board  and  men.     An 


old  backgammon  board  is  delineated 
in  the  frontispiece  to  Strutt*8  Sporti 
and  Pastimes. 

2.  Also,  the  same  aa  table-book; 
pocket  tablets  for  containing  memo- 
randums : 

And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  UhU$  dean. 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  nis  memory. 

My  tmhUs,  meet  it  is  I  set  it  down.  AmV  i  i. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sermon,  pulU  oat  his  tmiia  a 
haste,  aa  if  he  feared  to  kae  that  note. 

Hatt^  Ckmr.  of  a  Ey^xt 

TABLE  (in  the  language  of  palmistnr  or 
chiromancy),  the  whole  collection  of 
lines  on  the  skin,  within  the  hand. 

Well  {U»kiMgomki»9ohi\  if  any  mu  in  Italy  ham 
fairer  takU,  which  oodi  offer  to  vwcar  npon  a  buoV, ! 
shall  have  good  fortune.  Merck,  of  Ftm-,  u,  i 

Mistress  of  a  fairer  tMe, 

Hath  not  histoir  nor  Cable. 

B.  JoH*.  MoMfme  <tfG^9.,  vi,  p.  S^ 

It  occurs  also  before  ia  the  same 
masque,  p.  80. 

B.  In  good  eameat,  I  do  find  written  here.  aB  bt 
Kood  fortune  liea  in  your  hand.  W.  Yon  keep  a  rert 
bad  house  then,  you  may  see  by  the  smalneas  of  t^ 
UbU.  M'uUUUm,  Jmf  Tkimgfor  m  Q.  L^ 

-fTo  TABLE.    To  sit  at  Uble. 

All  supper  while,  if  they  laiU  togetbcr.  lie  peered 
and  pricth  into  the  platters  to  ptcke  out  dainty  ea- 
sels to  content  her  niaw.       Mmn  in  tko  Moomi,  1&9 

TABLE-BOOK.  The  same  aa  talAt, 
memorandum  book. 

What  might  yon. 
Or  my  dear  majesty  your  queen  taere»  tliink 
If  1  had  play'd  the  desk,  or  UkU-hook.      BamL,  %  1 
I  am  sure  her  name  was  in  mv  taMe-toak  oaee. 

Hon.  Wkore,'^  put,  O.  PU  iii,  $77. 
I  hare  most  of  their  jests  here  in  my  tmikU-ho*»k. 

MolcoMUnt,  O.  PL,  ir^  10. 

The  most  affecting  circumstance  rela- 
ting to  a  table-book,  that  I  at  present 
recollect,  is  in  the  life  of  lady  Jane 
Grey: 

Sir  John  Gage,  constable  of  the  Town,  when  he  led  her 
to  execution,  desired  her  to  bestow  on  him  eonie  sasaH 
present  which  he  might  keep,  as  a  perpetual  maemaeal 
of  her :  she  nre  him  her  t^le-kook,  where  akt  had 
just  written  inree  sentences,  on  seeing  her  hui^d»i*a 
dead  body ;  one  in  Greek,  another  m  lAiin.  aad  a 
third  in  English.  The  purport  itf  them  was,  thai 
human  justice  was  against  his  body,  bat  the  d.v  ae 
mercy  would  be  favourable  to  his  aool ;  nnd  thkt  if 
her  fault  deserred  punishment,  her  yoath,  at  leas;, 
and  her  imprudence,  were  worthv  of  exmar,  and  t^at 
God  and  posterity,  she  tmsted,  wcmhl  shew  Lsr 
favour.  Humo'*  Hut.,  iv,  p.  89*2 ;  and  Sick^'t 

Froffre»»€»,  toK  iii,  pt.  15. 

More  modem  authors  have  the  word. 
tTABLE  DORMANT.    An  immoveable 
table. 

But  how  come  yon  to  reckon  so  pnnrtnnllj*  [Wd 
Auaiiias  tell  it  upon  the  t«kle  dorwtmmt;  what  venr  uf 
the  persecution  of  the  saints  *  1  wonder  yon  did  cot 
rather  count  it  by  the  sheckelis,  Uiat*s  the  more 
sanctified  coyn.  CUawcbuuTs  Poems,  IB^l. 

The  men   used 


9. 


la 


TABLE-MEN, 

playing  at  tables,  or  backgammon; 
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but  Decker  nses  it  in  contempt,  as  a 
name  for  affected  coxcombs  sitting  at 
a  table : 

That  all  the  painted  tahU-men  about  you  take  Ton  to 
be  heirs  apparent  to  rich  Midas.  GuVs  Uomb.,  Introd. 

He  had  just  before  alluded  to  their 
being  painted. 
TABLER,   9.     A   person  who    boards 
others  for  hire.     "  Convictor,"     E. 
Coles. 

Bnt  he  now  is  come 
To  be  the  musick-mastcr;  tal/Ur  too 
He  is,  or  would  be.       B  Jons.  Epigr.^  toI.  ▼!,  p.  292. 

Kersey   has   to    table,    to   board,   or 
entertain,  or  be  entertained  at  one's 
table. 
i-TABLING.     Board.     A  tabling  house 
perhaps  means  a  boarding  house. 

Ck.  My  dangliter  liath  there  alreadie  truly  now  of  me 
ten  poundes,  which  I  account  to  be  given  for  her 
tabling :  after  this  ten  poundes  will  follow  anotlicr 
for  her  anparell.  Terence  in  JSnglitk,  16 1  i. 

Tenth.  Tliey  alledge,  that  there  \a  none  but  common 
gamehouses  and  tnbling  houses  that  are  condemned, 
and  not  the  playing  sometimes  in  their  owne  private 
houses.  Nortkbrooke  against  Dicing,  1577. 

TABOURINE,  s.   Apparently  a  common 
side  drum.     French. 

Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear, 
'    Make  mingle  with  your  rattling  tabourinei. 

Jnt.  and  Cleop^  It,  8. 
Beat  bud  the  laiourinti,  let  the  trumpets  blow. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  !▼,  5. 

TmmpeteSy  clerons,  tabourins,  and  other  minstreJsye. 

Helyas,  Kn.  o/Sioanne,  cited  by  Sieev. 

The  tambourine,  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  seems  to  be  a  different 
thing ;  having  parchment  on  one  side 
only,  and  played  with  the  fingers. 
See  Spens.  Shep.  Kal.,  June,  v.  59. 
fTABY.     Tabby ;  a  sort  of  silk. 

IS  Oct.  1681.  This  day  left  off  half-skirta,  and  put 
on  a  wasteeoate,  and  my  false  toby  wastecoate  with 
gold  lace.  ^^pyt*  Diotg. 

TACHE,  or  TATCII,  s.    A  blot,  spot, 
Btain,  or  vice ;  tache,  French. 

First  Jupiter  that  did  usurp  his  father's  throne, 
Of  whom  even  his  Ndorers  write  evil  taehes  many  a 
one.  Warner's  Alb.  Engl.,  B.  xiii,  p.  818. 

It  is  a  common  tatche,  naturally  geviu  to  all  men,  as 
well  as  priests,  to  watche  well  for  theyr  owne  lucre. 

Moria  Bne.  bg  Ckahner,  P  8  b. 

Used  also  for  a  loop,  or  catch.  Exod., 
xxYi,  6.     See  T.  J. 
-f-TACHY.     Vicious;  corrupt. 

With  no  less  furie  in  a  throng 

Away  these  taekie  humors  flung.     Wit  and  DroIUry. 

TACK,   «.,    for    taste.     Perhaps  from 
t actus,  Latin. 

Or  cheese,  which  our  fat  soil  to  evcrv  quart  er  sends, 
Whose  lack  the  huugry  clown  and  plowman  so  com- 
mends. Drnyt.  Polvolh.,  p.  IMl. 
f  He  told  me,  that  three-score  pound  of  cherries  wiis 
but  a  kind  of  washing  meate,  and  that  there  was  no 
tacke  in  them,  for  hee  had  tride  it  at  one  time. 

Taglor's  Workes,  1630. 


^To  hold  TACK.    To  keep  one  at  bay. 

They  hew  his  armour  peece-meale  from  his  backe. 
Yet  still  the  valiunt  prince  maintaines  the  fnj. 
Though  but  haife^harnest,  yet  he  holds  them  tacke. 

HegvKiod's  Troia  Britnnica,  1809. 
Having  thus  made  sure  work  witii  the  English,  they 
mnde  young  count  Maurice  their  governor,  who  for 
Ave  and  twenty  years  together  held  tack  with  the 
Spaniard,  and  during  those  truverses  oF  war  was  Tery 
fortunat.  HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

TAG.  The  common  people;  in  the 
phrase  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail,  in  collo- 
quial speech. 

Will  yon  hence 
Before  the  tag  return,  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  us'd  to  bear.  Coriol.,  iil,  i. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  of 
tag,  without  his  companions,  rag 
and  bobtail,  or  at  least  one  of  them. 
See  T.  J.  In  Ozell's  Rabelais,  it  is 
shag,  rag,  &c.,  iv,  221. 
TAG-LOCK,  #.  I  believe,  an  entangled 
lock. 

His  food  the  bread  of  sorrow,  his  cloathes  the  skinnes 
of  his  out-wome  cattell,  and  tag-locks  of  his  travell. 
Lenton's  Leas.,  Char.  14,  of  a  Carle, 

TAIL.  It  was  a  superstitious  belief, 
according  to  Mr.  Steevens,  that  a 
witch,  transformed  into  any  animal 
that  ought  to  have  a  tail,  was  always 
deficient  in  that  part.  Heuce  he 
accounts  for  this  passage  of  the 
witches  in  Macbeth : 

But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail, 
And  like  a  rat,  without  a  tail, 

I'll  do.  I'll  do,  I'U  do.  Act  i,  se.  3. 

fTAIL-CASTLE.  The  raised  stern  of  a 
ship. 

Puppts La  poupe.    The  hind  decke,  or  taile 

eastell:  the  Sterne.  Nomenclalor. 

TAILOR.  Many  were  the  jests  current 
at  all  times  upon  that  unfortunate 
fraternity,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
effeminacy  of  their  business,  in  using 
needles,  thread,  thimbles,  &c.  How 
old  the  sarcasm  of  nine  tailors  making 
a  man  may  be,  does  not  appear ;  but 
it  is  very  old.  It  appears  in  Shake- 
speare, and  his  contemporaries.  It 
was  also  imputed  to  them  that  they 
were  immoderately  fond  of  rolls^  hot 
or  cold. 

I  think  one  tmlor  would  go  near  to  beat  all  this  com- 
pany [puppets]  with  a  hand  bound  beliind  him. 
lAt.  Aye,  and  eat  Uiem  ail  too,  an  [if]  they  were  in 
cake-bread.  B.  Jons.  Barth.  F.,  act  v. 

As  yon  are  merely 
A  tMlor,  fiuthful,  and  apt  to  believe  in  gallants. 
You  are  a  companion  at  a  ten-crown  snnper, 
For  cloth  of  bodkin,  and  may  with  one  lark 
Eat  up  three  manchett,  Mass.  Fatal  Dow.,  T,  1. 

See  Taylok. 
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Mr.  Oifford  points  out  other  strong 
instsnces.     Thus : 

HeMI  sup  them  up,  ■■  etaily  ts  «  teylor 
Wtfold  OD  lix  hot  loaves  in  a  noiniBg  fastinf. 

OUptkcme,  Wit  in  a  Omtt. 
R.  I  would  take  the  irall  of  tnree  times  three  Uuiort^ 
though  in  a  moraing,  and  at  a  baker's  stall.    NmUte*. 

To  TAKE.  In  the  sense  of  to  blast ;  or 
to  affect  violently,  as  by  witchcraft. 
Shakespeare  says  of  Heme,  the 
hunter,  that 

There  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  teJhv  the  cattle, 
And  makes  mildi  kine  yield  blood,  he 

Mfrrjf  W.  jr.,  It,  4. 

This  has  been  well  illustrated  from 
Markharo : 

Of  •  horse  that  U  taken.  A  horse  that  is  bereft  of 
his  feeling,  mooring,  or  st  jrring,  is  said  to  be  talai, 
and  io  sooth  so  hee  is,  m  that  he  is  arrested  by  so 
villainoQs  a  disease;  yet  some  farriers,  not  well 
understanding  the  ground  of  the  ditoMe,  oonster  the 
word  taken  to  be  striken  by  some  planet  or  eril  spirit, 
which  is  false.  JVtaiin  on  Honttt  chap.  Tiii,  ed.  io96. 

Shakespeare  has  again  i 

Strike  her  young  bones,  ye  Uiing  airs,  with  lameness. 

Lear^  li,  4. 

Also  in  Hamlet,  speaking  of  Christ- 
mas, 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  sbroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome;  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  taket,  no  witch  bath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallow'd,  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.  Act  i,  sc  1. 

See  Strike. 

Cume  not  near  me. 
For  I  am  yet  too  taking  for  your  company. 

B.  and  Fl.  Falae  0ns,  iv,  3. 

He  means  infectious* 
To  TAKE,  for  to  leap. 

That  hand  which  had  the  strength,  eren  at  Tourdoor, 
To  cudgel  yon,  and  make  you  iak*  the  hatch. 

K.  John,  T,  8. 

Hunters  still  say,  to  take  a  hedge,  or 
a  gate,  meaning,  to  leap  over  them. 
To  TAKE  IN  a  place.     To  conquer,  or, 
as  we  now  say,  to  take  it. 

Is  it  not  strange,  Canidins, 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  th'  Ionian  sea, 
And  take  in  Torvne.  Jnt.  and  Chop.,  iii,  7- 

What  a  strong  fort  old  Pimblioo  had  been ! 
How  it  held  out  I  how,  last,  'twas  taken  in. 

B.  Jone.  Vnderw.t  toL  ri,  p.  413. 
Nay,  1  care  not 
For  all  your  railings ;  they  will  batter  walls. 
And  take  in  towns,  as  soon  as  trouble  me. 

B.  and  Fl.  Cupid't  Ret.,  iii,l. 

Also  to  apprehend,  as  a  felon  : 

Who  call'd  me  traitor,  mountaineer,  and  swore 
With  his  own  single  hand  he'd  take  us  in. 

Cymb.,  iT,  S. 

To  subdue,  more  generally : 

Do  this,  or  this. 
Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  this. 

Jnt.  and  Cleop.,  i,  1. 

To  TAKE  KEEP.     To  take  care.     See 

Keep. 
To  TAKE  ON.     To  grieve  violently ; 

rather  vulgar  than  obsolete. 
To  TAKE  ONE  WITH  YOU.     To  go 


(as  Dr.  Johnson  expresses  it)  no 
faster  than  the  hearer  can  follow  ;  to 
be  clear  and  explicit.  This  phrase  is 
not  yet  quite  disused;  but  it  is  ex- 
plained by  Johnson  in  1  Henry  lY, 
li,  4,  on  this  passage : 

I  would  your  grace  would  take  me  with  jfom ;  wfa(» 
means  your  grace? 

It  is  explained  also  by  Mr.  Gifford,  ia 
his  Massinger,  vol.  ii,  p.  48H,  iti,  66, 
iv,  310;  by  Reed,  in  O.  PL,  t,  265, 
338.  It  occurs  again  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet : 

Soil,  take  wu  witk  fou,  take  me  witk  foa,  wife. 

Act  iii,  sc.  i. 

If  it  be  unintelligible  to  any  one,  these 
references  will  be  abundanUy  auffident 
for  illustration. 
To  TAKE  ONE'S  EASE  IN  ONES 
INN.  A  phrase  for  enjoying  oneself, 
as  if  at  home.  See  Inn.  *'To  uke 
mine  ease  in  mine  inne,"  says  Dr. 
Percy,  "  was  an  ancient  proTerb  not 
Tery  different  in  its  application  from 
that  maxim,  every  man^s  house  is  kis 
castle;  for  inne  originally  signified 
a  house,  or  habitation.  When  the 
word  tnne  began  to  change  its  mean- 
ing, and  to  be  used  to  signify  a  hoase 
of  public  entertainment,  the  proveib, 
still  continuing  in  force,  was  applied 
in  the  latter  sense;  or  perhaps 
Falstaff  [in  the  passage  folJowing] 
humorously  puns  upon  the  word  imne, 
in  order  to  represent  the  wrong  done 
to  him  the  more  strongly."  Note  os 
the  following  passage* 

Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mme  ism,  bat  I  skC 
have  my  podcet  picked?  1  Hemn  iy,it,L 

The  b^gar  Ims  that  haunted  the  palaceor  Fettdopc 
would  take  kis  ease  m  kis  inne,  as  well  as  the  peers  U 
Ithaca.     Qreerte's  Fkrev.  to  /Wfjr,  cited  by  Sceerais. 

See  also  the  other  examples  quoted 
in  the  notes  to  the  first  example. 

If  I  have  got 
A  seat  to  sit  at  ease  kere  i*  mine  inn. 
To  see  the  comedy.  B.  Jons.  New  Inm,  i,  t. 

The  disturbance  of  a  man  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  privilege,  called 
hamsoken^  or  homesoken  (from 
home,  and  socne,  liberty,  Saxon), 
an  ofifence  punishable  by  our  c^d  law. 
The  ofience  was  called  by  the  same 
name  as  the  privilege.  An  old  law 
book  thus  describes  it :  "Hamsockme 
d'antient  ordinance  est  peche  mor- 
telle,  car  droit  est  que  ckesun  eit  quiet 
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en  aon  hostel  qui  ^  luy  esty     Mirr, 
de  Justice*      i^ee  also  the  Law  Dic- 
tionaries, CoweH,  Blount,  &c.  Hostel 
is  there  exactly  our  inne. 
To  TAKE  OUT.    Tc  copy. 

Sweet  Brnca, 
Take  nu  this  work  out.  Othello,  iii,  4. 

He  says  soon  after, 

I  like  the  work  well,  ere  it  be  denanded 

(Aa  like  enough  it  will)  I'd  have  it  copied.  Ibid. 

She  intends 
To  take  out  other  works,  in  a  new  sampler. 

Middleton^s  Women  hev.  Wom. 
Nicophanes  gave  his  mind  wholly  to  antique  pictures, 
partly  to  exemplify  and  take  out  their  patterns. 

Holland's  Pliujf,  both  cited  hy  Steevens. 

To  TAKE  PEPPER  IN  THE  NOSE. 
See  Peppee. 

To  TAKE  TENT.  To  attend  ;  to  take 
notice,  or  care;  tent  heing  for  atten- 
tion. It  is  properly  a  Scottish 
phrase. 

See  ye  take  tent  to  this,  and  ken  your  mother. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Shep.,  ii,  3. 

It  occurs  again  in  the  same  imperfect 
drama,  the  dialect  of  which  is  in  a 
great  measure  northern ;  the  scene 
lying  in  Sherwood  forest.  Jonson 
uses  it,  however,  in  his  own  person  : 

And  call  to  the  high  parliament 
Of  heav'nj  where  seraphim  take  tent 

Of  ordering  all. 
Ibid.,  Underwoods,  I,  vol.  vil,  33. 

To  TAKE  UP.  To  borrow  money,  or 
take  commodities  upon  trust. 

Tet  thott  art  good  for  nothing  but  taking  m. 

AWs  W.  tkaCB,  W.,  ii,  8. 

When  he  adds,  ''and  that  thou  art 
scarce  worth,"  the  intention  is  to 
play  upon  another  sense  of  the  words, 
that  of  taking  from  the  ground. 

And  if  a  man  is  thorough  with  them,  in  honest  taking 
up,  then  they  must  stand  upon  security  I 

3  Ren.  IT,  i,  3. 
They  will  take  up,  I  warrant  you,  where  they  may  be 
trusted.  Decker's  Northw.  Hoe. 

And  now  I  can  take  up,  at  my  pleasure.  Can  you 
take  up  ladles,  sir?  rfo,  sir,  excuse  me,  I  meant 
money.  B.  Jons.  Epiceene,  i,  4. 

If  he  owe  them  money,  that  he  may 
Preserve  his  credit,  let  him,  in  policy,  never 
Appoint  a  day  of  payment ;  so  tney  may  hope  still. 
But  if  lie  be  lo  tale  up  more,  his  page 
May  attend  them  at  the  gate. 

Massinger,  Smp.  of  East,  i,  1. 

o    take  up  a  quarrel,  to  settle  or 
lake  it  up : 

I.  And  how  was  tliat  taken  up  f 
C.  Faith,  wo  met  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon  the 
seventh  cause.  As  you  like  it,  v,  4. 

At  last,  to  take  up  the  quarrel,  M.  A.  and  M.  R.  S.  set 
downe  their  order  tliat  he  should  not  be  called  any 

more  captaine  Ajax and  then  to  this  second 

article  I  bey  all  ogrcid  not  |;uiltic. 

Jp./lof/if  for  Ajax,  D  D  1  b. 
When  two  heirs  quarrel. 
The  swordsmen  of  the  city,  sliurtly  after 


App6ir  in  plnsh,  for  their  grave  consultations 

In  taking  uv  the  dilTereuce ;  some  I  know 

Make  a  set  living  on't.  Massing.  Quard.,  i,  1. 

fTo  TAKE  UP.     To  engage. 

A  certain  trayeUer  being  benighted,  resolved  to  take 
up  with  the  next  inn  he  came  at,  and  it  hapning  to 
be  in  a  market-town,  he  blunders  into  the  inn^  and 
enquires  whether  he  might  lodge  there  that  night? 
The  master  of  the  house  told  him,  that  the  next  being 
a  market-day,  all  their  beds  were  taken  up;  and  he 
had  ne'er  a  room  to  spare  neither,  but  one. 

Newest  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Are.  Sirrah  gaoler,  see  you  send  mistris  Tum-kej  your 

wife  to  take  us  up  whores  enough :  and  be  sure  she 

.     let  none  of  the  young  students  of  the  law  fore-stall  the 

market.  Cartwrigkt's  BoyaU  Slave,  1651. 

To  stop. 

The  marquess  on  discourse  about  religion,  said,  that 
God  was  fain  to  deal  with  wicked  men  as  men  do 
with  frisking  jades  in  a  pasture,  that  cannot  take 
them  up  till  they  get  them  to  a  gate ;  so  wicked  men 
will  not  be  taken  up  till  the  hour  of  death. 

Apothegms  qf  the  Earl  qf  Worcester,  1669. 

fTAKER.     A  purveyor. 

Prav  God  they  have  not  taken  him  along ; 
He  hath  a  perilous  wit  to  be  a  cheat ; 
He'd  quickly  come  to  be  his  migesties  taker. 

CartwrtghVs  Ordinary,  1651. 

TALC,  OIL  OF.  A  nostrum,  famous 
in  its  day  as  a  cosmetic,  prohahly 
because  that  mineral,  when  calcined, 
becomes  very  white,  and  was  thought 
a  fit  substitute  for  ceruse.  In  Bap- 
tista  Porta's  Natural  Magic,  English 
translation,  1658,  are  three  receipts 
for  making  it,  under  the  title,  ''  How 
to  dissolve  Talk  for  to  beautifie 
Women."  But  they  all  consist  of 
modes  of  calcining  that  mineral,  with 
other  fanciful  additions.  The  last, 
indeed,  directs  how  to  make  snails 
eat  the  powder  of  it!!  A  fourth 
receipt  in  B.  x,  ch.  19,  fully  directs 
the  calcination,  and  then  recommends 
to  lay  it  in  a  moist  place,  "  until  it 
dissolve  into  oyl;"  which  might  be 
till  doomsday.  But  it  might  imbibe 
some  moisture,  to  make  it  look  more 
like  oil.  From  the  near  similarity,  and 
almost  identical  sound,  of  the  word, 
Mr.  Whalley  supposed  it  to  have 
been  what  the  French  call  toe;  but 
toe  nieant  the  disease  which  was  to 
be  cured,  t.  «.,  the  rot  in  sheep,  and 
the  oil  to  be  applied  was  huile  de 
chdre  (Menage,  in  his  Origines).  The 
English  receipts  for  making  it  prove 
also  that  he  was  mistaken.  His  note 
is  on  this  passage : 

With  ten  empirics  in  their  chamber, 

Lving  for  the  spirit  of  amber ; 

That  for  the  oil  of  tale  dure  spend, 

More  than  citizens  dare  lend.        Vol.  vi,  p.  817* 
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It  is  often  mentioned  by  the  drama- 
tists, and  generally  with  some  satif  ical 
reflection  on  the  ladies. 
Talc  was  also  called  Muscovy  glau : 

8he  were  an  excellent  liidj,  but  that  her  face  peeleth 
like  Mtuo/ry  ffltu*.  Mlafcomtemt,  O.  PI ,  iv,  88. 

He  should  hare  broufrht  me  aome  fresh  oil  <ffUlc, 
These  ceruses  are  common. 

Masting,  aty  Mad.,  iv.  S. 

She  ne'er  had,  nor  h«th 
'    Any  belief  in  madam  Baud-bee's  bath. 

Or  Turner's  oil  of  talc.         B.  Joms.  Vnderw.,  p.  891 . 

Who 
Do  rerily  ascribe  the  German  war, 
And  the'  late  persecutions,  to  curling, 
Isise  teeth,  and  oU  of  talc. 

,  City  Match,  O.  PI.,  iz,  p.  293. 

The  quaint  Dr.  Whitlock  puns  upon 
it.  Speaking  of  certain  nostrums  of 
quacking  ladies,  which,  he  says. 

Shall  cost  them  nothing  but  their  meniionin|c  of  her 
at  gossipinn,  fuuenUis,  at  church  before  sermons, 
ana  the  life  opportunities  of  tattU;  so  that  this 
famous  water  or  powder— must  purchase  thum  oyU 
of  tallre,  for  which  some  women  outdo  the  rarest 
cnymist.  Zootoma^  p.  67> 

Chambers  derires  talc  from  an  Arabic 
word,  descriptive  of  a  sound  state  of 
body,  and  thus  accounts  for  the  allu- 
aion ;  but  this  is  not  satisfactory.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  term  borrowed  by  che- 
mists from  the  old  alchemical  writers, 
and  not  understood.  Their  oil  of 
tale  was  one  of  the  fanciful  names 
for  their  supposed  grand  elixir,  or 
philosopher's  stone,  in  a  certain  form. 
So  it  is  explained  by  dom  Pemety, 
who  had  searched  much  into  such 
matters :  **  Talc  des  philosophes, 
Pierre  des  sages  fixee  an  blanc. 
G*est  en  vain  que  Ton  cherche  it  faire 
Vhuile  de  talc  a?ec  ie  talc  Tulgaire. 
Les  philosophes  ne  parlent  que  du 
leur,  et  c'est  k  ce  dernier  qu*il  faut 
attribuer  toutesles  qualit^s  desqnelles 
les  livres  font  taut  d'eloges."  Dic- 
tion, Mytho-hermetique,  at  the  word 
7Wc.  Of  the  chemists,  who  tried  in 
yain  to  make  it,  he  says  in  another 
part  of  his  Dictionary,'  "  Ils^ont  cal- 
cine, purifie,  sublim^,  &c.,  cette 
mati^re,  et  n'en  ont  jamais  pd  extraire 
cette  huile  precieuse»"  &c.,  at  the 
word  Huile  de  Talc. 
fTALE.     Reckoning. 

Bnt  as  things  were  I  must  either  take  or  le&ve,  and 
necessity  made  mee  enter,  where  we  jcat  eg^tes  and 
ale  by  measure  and  by  talc.  Taylor's  Workec,  1S30. 
Yf  men  were  certayne  by  suche  fastynge  that  they 
shttld  nat  dye  sodcynly  buthavetymeof  repcntaunce. 


and  to  be  shreryne  and  lionsr  «ftev  sihnUe  be  the 

more  reclielesse  in  their  ly^   ,  nnj  the  lesse  iau 

Seve  for  to  doo  amysiu  hope  vscitdemcnte  in  thc'r 
iyng.  Jet  amd  Pauper,  liVS. 

TALENT,  and  TALC,  ^ere  frequently 
confounded,  and^metimes  punned 
upon. 

If  a  t^Umt  be  a  c*Jt,  look  Ww  he  dawn  luai  with  ■ 

(•lent.  L09**M  L.  Ih,  IT,  1 

No  lady's  rapple  baud 
4ath  yet  seiz'd  on  thee 
With  her  tw«  nimble  tmUikU. 

B.  mmd  Fl.  Worn.  Hater,  l 

The  old  editions    read    it    so ;    the 
modem  editors  change  it  to  taloiu, 
which  is  indeed  the  meaning,  though 
written  talent, 
TALL,  a.     Valiant,  warlike. 

He  is  as  tall  a  man  as  any  in  lUyria.  neetfii  N.,  i,  S. 

tio,  by  thishakd,  air. 
We  fought  like  honest  and  tall  men. 

B.aMdFl.Hmm  lieml^i,^ 

It  is  even  applied  to  the  mind  : 

Yoo  do  not  twit  me  with  my  calling,  neigfaboor? 
Noi  sorely;  for  1  know  your  spurit  to  be  taU. 

Ihid;  Cwfid'c  Reoewge,  u. 
Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  forefoot  to  me  gire. 
Thy  snirits  are  most  tail.  Hnerjf  F,  a,  1. 

Employed  also,  in  a  general  sense, 
for  brave : 

May  both  taU  foreign  forft  in  figltt  withstaad. 
And  of  their  foes  may  have  the  upper  hand. 

J#tfT.  Mag^  p.  lla. 

Mercutio  seems  to  ridicule  it,  as  one 
of  the  affected  fashionable  terms  of 
the  age : 

The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping.  alfecUng  fantastkoo; 
these  new  tuners  of  accents?  By  —  a  Terr  ^ood 
blade ! — a  very  tall  man  1  Sec.       Bam.  mmd  Jmi^  n,  -1 

The  usage  was  so  comflion,  that  no 
less  than  seven  references  to  examples 
of  it  occur  in  the  Index  to  Reed*8 
edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  besides 
those  introduced  in  the  notes. 
TALL-BOYS,  s.  A  cant  term  for  cups 
or  glasses,  made  longer  or  higher 
than  common. 

She  then  ordered  some  cxipa,  mblcts,  and  UU-hoys  ci 
gold,  silver,  and  crystal  to  be  brought,  and  iaTited  as 
to  Uriiik.  OeelTi  BoMais,  V,  &Li. 

TALL-MEN,  e.  Dice  loaded  to  come 
high  throws,  as  low-men  were  to  give 
low  ones.    The  same  as  High-men. 

Heere's  fuUoms  and  gourds,  heere's  tall-men^  sad 
low-men.  Noiody  and  Somebody,  aign.  1  i. 

fTALLEN.   ?  Same  as  Tall-boy. 

Charge  the  pottles  and  gallons, 

And  bring  the  liogshttd  in ; 
We'i  begin  with  a  tallen, 

A  brimilier  to  the  king. 

The  Courtier's  Health,  am  oU  UOad. 

TALLOW-CATCH.  Explained  by  John- 
son  tallow-keech,  that  is,  a  lump  of 
tallow,  such  as  is  prepared  by  the 
butcher  for  the  chandler.     *' A  keecA 
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of  tallow,"  says  Dr.  Percy,  **  is  the 
fat  of  an  ox  or  cow,  rolled  up  by  the 
butcher  in  a  round  lump,  in  order  to 
be  carried  to  the  chandler.  It  is  the 
proper  word,  in  use  now."  It  is 
certainly  a  strong  confirmation  of  this 
explanation,  that  in  2  Heu.  lY,  ii,  1, 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  *'  Goody  Keech^ 
the  butcher's  wife.** 

Thoa  whoreton,  obteene,  greaiy  UXUm-ieeek. 

1  Hen.  17,  ii,  4. 

tTALLWOOD.     Wood  cut  for  billets. 

Alto,  if  any  peraon  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  to 
this  city  or  the  liberties  thereof,  to  be  sold  or  sell, 
offer  or  pat  to  saile  any  iaUitood,  billets,  fagxots,  or 
other  fireirood,  not  being  of  the  full  assize  which  the 
same  ought  to  hold.  CaltArop's  Reports,  1670. 

TAMINE,  #.  A  sort  of  woollen  cloth  ; 
probably  the  same  that  is  now  called 
tammy.  Supposed  to  be  from  the 
French  estamine. 

The  men  were  apparelled  after  their  fashion :  their 
stockings  were  of  tamine,  or  of  cloth  serge,  of  white, 
black,  scarlet,  or  some  other  ingrained  colour. 

OulVs  BabeUu,  B.  i,  ch.  56. 

The  original  is  estamet,  which  Cot- 
grave  interprets  ''cloth-rash;"  but 
ettaminef  which  is  in  fact  synony- 
mous, he  renders,  "the  %i\iS tamine; 
also  a  strainer,  scarce,  boulter,  or 
boulting-cloth ;  so  called  because 
made  (commonly)  of  a  kind  thereof.** 
To  TANG.  To  sound  loudly,  like  the 
pulsation  of  a  bell,  of  which  it  is  an 
imitation. 

Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  lervants ;  let 
thy  tongue  Una  arguments  of  state. 

'N>elftkN.,\i,l. 

A  TANO,  #.    A  shrill  sound  like  a  bell. 

But  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tamg. 
That  would  say  to  a  sailor,  go  hang. 

(M  Ballad  qfKale,  Ac.  Vim^l^  p.  166. 

See  T.  J. 

TANKARD-BEARER,  «.  One  who 
fetched  water  from  the  conduits  or 
pumps  in  the  street.  While  London 
was  imperfectly  supplied  with  water, 

•  this  very  necessary  office  was  per- 
formed by  menial  servants,  or  water- 
bearers  ;  and  in  the  families  of  trades- 
men, by  their  apprentices.  '  To  the 
latter  an  allusion  is  clearly  made  in 
the  following  passage : 

God  send  me  quickly  fatherless  sonne,  if  I  had  not 
rather  one  of  my  sonnes  were  a  Umker-bgarer^  that 
weares  sometymes  kit  Hike  sleeves  at  the  church  on 
Sundasff  than  a  oosener  that  weares  his  aatten  hose 
at  an  ordenary  on  Fridaie. 

Sir  J.  Bar.  on  Plape,  1,  S97,  ed.  Park. 
WiU  thoo  har  tankards,  and  may'st  bear  arms? 

Jlast*.  Hoe,  0.  PL,  it,  207. 


As  soon  as.I  beard  the  messenger  say  my  father  muft 
speak  with  me,  I  left  my  tankard  to  guard  tho 
conduit,  and  away  came  I. 

Fbur  Prentices  of  L„  O.  PL,  ▼!,  469. 

These  tankard-bearers,  often  assem- 
bling at  the  conduit  in  considerable 
numbers,  were  obliged  to  wait  pa- 
tiently each  for  his  turn  to  draw  the 
water : 

To  talk  of  TOOT  tun  in  this  company,  and  to  me  alone, 
like  a  tankard  hearer  at  a  conduit  I    Fie  I 

B.  Jons.  Bv.  Man  in  his  H.,  i,  S. 

fTANSET.  A  favorite  dish  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Where  the  host  furnishes  his  guests  with  a  collation 
out  of  his  cloaths ;  a  capon  from  his  helmet,  a  temsejf 
out  of  the  Uniug  of  his  cap,  cream  out  of  his  scab- 
bard, fcc.  Key  to  the  Rehearsal,  1704,  p.  21. 
A  carious  tannSy  the  new  way. — Take  about  a  uozen 
new-laid  e^,  beat  them  up  with  three  pints  of 
cream,  strain  them  thro'  a  coarse  linen  cloth,  and  put 
in  of  the  strained  juices  of  endive,  spinage,  sorrel,  and 
tansie,  of  each  three  spoonfuls ;  hau  a  gratcMl  nutmeg, 
four  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  rose-a-ater, 
put  it,  with  a  slight  laying  of  butter  under  it,  into  a 
shallow  pewter-dish,  and  bake  it  In  a  moderately 
heated  oven ;  scrape  over  it  loaf-sugar,  sprinkle  rose- 
water,  and  serve  it  up.     The  Closet  qf  Rarities,  1706. 

TANLING,  s.  One  who  is  subject  to 
the  tanning  influence  of  the  sun ;  a 
diminutive  from  tan. 

Hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  jpromis'd, 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanhngs,  and 
The  shrinking  sUves  of  winter.  Cgmb.,  iv ,  i. 

So  the  first  folio.  Some  editions  read 
tantlinfft,  and  Johnson  had  so  entered 
the  word  in  his  Dictionary,  and 
derived  it  accordingly;  but  this 
seems  to  be  erroneous.  See  T.  J. 
There  is  no  more  authority  for  tant- 
ling,  than  tanling,  the  derivation  is 
more  forced,  and  it  suits  the  passage 
worse. 
fTANTIVT.  A  mixture  of  haste  and 
violence. 

Sir,  I  expected  to  hear  flrom  yon  in  the  language  of 
the  lost  groat,  and  the  prodi^  son,  and  not  in  such 
a  tantivy  of  language ;  but  I  perceive  your  communi- 
cation is  not  always,  yea,  yea.  CleaeeUmd's  Works, 
Chap.  31.    How  the  palatine  was  restored  to  his 

Falatinate  in  Aihfim,  and  how   he  rode  tantiw  to 
apimania.  The  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 

TANTOBLIN,  «.  A  jocular  name,  of 
very  uncertain  derivation,  for  that 
substance  which  of  old  was  not  named 
without  save'reverence, 

ru  stick,  my  dear,  to  thee,  and  cling  witball. 
As  fSut  as  er  tantobUn  to  a  walL 

GayUm,  Pest.  N.,  p.  73. 

See  again  p.   191.      Grose    has   it 
tantadlin,  in  his  Classical  Diet. 
fTAP-HOUSB.    A  beer-shop. 
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Shall  men  (dve  rerVenoe  to  a  painted  tnrake, 
Tliat'a  noUiing  bat  aU  outaide,  and  within 
Their  aenaea  are  with  blacke  damnation  dninke, 
Whoae  heart  ia  Satani  tM-hoiue,  or  hia  inne. 

Ttyior's  Worke»,l9SXk 

fTAPE-PURLES.    Fringes  of  tape. 

XoL  And  can  yon  handle  the  bdbhtns  well,  good 

woman  f 
Make  atatnte  laee  f  jtm  ahaH  hare  my  daughter. 
Fcgg.  And  mine,  to  make  Upf-pmrUt:  can  yon  do  it 
Brou^t  Queen  tmd  Qmamne^  1659. 

TAPET,  «.  Carpet,  or  tapestry;  from 
tapes,  Latin. 

So  to  their  work  they  ait,  and  each  doth  chnao 
"What  itocy  ahe  will  for  her  Utpet  take. 

S^etu.  Muiopoimoi,  t.  S7S. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  used  metaphorically  for  foliage,  as 
being  the  tapestry  of  Uie  groTes : 

The  mantlet  rent,  wherein  enwrapped  beene 
The  gladaome  groTea,  that  now  lay  orerthrowne. 
The  tapeU  tome,  and  erery  tree  down  blowne. 

SackvilWi  Induct.,  St.  1st,  Jfirr.  i/^.,  p.  SSS. 

TAPISHED,  part.  Hidden ;  from  tapi, 
French.  A  hunting  term.  E.  Coles 
has,  "to  tappy,  as  a  deer,  delitesco. 
Be  abscondere  ;"  and  Kersey,  **  tapas- 
santf  H.  T.  [t.  «.,  hunting  term]  lurk- 
ing or  squatting." 

When  the  aly  beaat,  tafi*\*i  in  bnah  or  brier, 
Nor  art  nor  paina  can  lonae  out  of  his  place. 

Hauf.  HWfO,  fii,  8. 

See  Untappics. 
TAP-LASH,  #.    A  contemptuous  name 
for  bad  small  beer ;  the  refuse  of  the 
tap. 

Wltat,  mnat  we  thm  a  muddy  taphuA  iwill, 
Keglectine  sack  f  Witts  Beereai.,  C  4  b,  Ep.  SS. 

Whatever  ne  drains  from  the  four  corDera  of  the  city, 
goea  iu  muddy  tapUuk  down  gatter-lane. 

ClUut'4  Cater  Char.,  1^.92. 
To  mnrder  men  with  drinking,  with  sach  a  deale  of 
eomplemental  oratorr,  as  off  with  vour  lap,  wind  ap 
yonr  bottom,  np  wita  your  taplask,  and  maiiy  more 
eloquent  phrasea.  Taflw,  tHsc.  hy  Sea,  p.  99  a. 

Sometimes  put  metaphorically  for 
poor,  washy  arguments : 

Bandied  np  and  down  by  the  school-men,  in  their 
tap-Uuk  dispntea.  Bp.  Parker^  cited  by  Todd 

TAP-SHACKLED,  part.  Drunk,  en- 
chained or  disabled  by  the  tap ;  appa- 
rently a  cant  term. 

Being  truly  tapp-ehaekled,  mistook  the  window  for 
the  dore.  Heaiey's  Disc,  of  New  World,  p.  8S. 

TAPPES,  MY  LORD.  Who  this  per- 
sonage  was,  remains  to  be  discovered. 

Of  great  denomination,  he  may  be  mg  lord  Tappes  for 
hislarge  titlea.  LUffua,  O.  PL,  v,  203. 

fTAR-BOX.  One  of  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  a  shepherd.  The  tar 
was  used  for  anointing  sores  in  the 
sheep.  The  shepherd  himself  was 
sometimes  jocularly  called  tar-box. 

And  when  he  dyes  he  leaves  no  wrangling  heyrea 
To  law  till  all  be  spent^  and  nothing  theirs, 


Hooke,  taMor.  bottle,  bag,  pipe,  dog,  and  all. 
Shall  breed  no  Janea  in  Westminsters  greit  haH 

Tufloi't  Works,  1631. 
PAiZ.  Why  then  letts  both  go  spend  oar  fitfc  store, 
In  the  proriaion  of  due  foruiture : 
A  sheparda  hooke,  a  tmrhox,  and  a  scrippe. 
And  hast  unto  thoae  aheepe  adorned  htUa. 

Setitmefrom  Penuuns,  160L 
A  sheep-hook  then,  with  Patch  his  dog, 

And  tar-hox  by  his  aide. 
He.  with  his  master,  chedc  by  joU, 
Unto  old  Gillian  hy'd. 

iuiy  jt^red  and  ike  SbpM. 

fTARDITY.  Slowness;  want  of  sctiTity. 

Terditie  makes  a  man  alow  and  hearie  in  ali  ka 
actiona.  Lowmtiae  en  PrnnOeg,  1S9& 

TARGE,  #.  A  shield.  Saxon,  fine, 
Welsh,  Italian,  and  French.  This 
word,  though  found  in  MiltOD,  is 
hardly  now  retained  in  use.  See 
Johnson. 

His  face  forhew*d  with  wounds,  mid  by  his  side 
There  hung  his  targ  with  gashes  deepe  and  vide. 

SaOe.  Ind^  Jfvr.  Jfay.,  p.  Ml 

TARLETON.  RICHARD.  An  actor  at 
the  Red  Bull  in  Bishopsgate-atreet, 
famous  for  playing  the  clown  in  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  and  others,  ia 
which,  says  sir  R.  Baker,  "  he  never 
had  his  match,  nor  ever  will  have." 
He  played  also  the  judge  in  a  play  of 
Henry  Y  prior  to  that  of  Sbakespetre. 
It  appears  that  he  also  kept  a  taTera 
in  Gracious  [Grace-church]  street,  the 
sign  of  which  was  the  Bell-SaTage; 
and  it  has  been  discovered  by  carious 
inquirers,  that  the  queen  of  Sbeba 
was  originally  meant  by  that  name, 
who  ia  described  in  an  old  romance 
as, 

SiMjf  eaea^ 
Of  all  the  world  ttie  fairest  qneene. 

See  the  notes  on  Twelfth  N.,  iii,  1. 
He  was  dead  before  Jonson  prodaced 
his  Bartholomew  Fair: 

What  think  yon  of  this  for  a  shew  now  ?  He  viH  mA 
hear  of  this  I  lamanass^IIandyetlkepluse 
stage  iu  master  Tarieton'e  time,  I  tlunk  nvstin. 
Ho !  an  that  man  had  UtM  to  have  p)ay*d  in  KBthe- 
lomew  Fair,  yon  should  have  seen  aim  ha*  cone  it, 
and  ha'  been  cozened  i'  the  cloth  quarter,  so  faeh!  * 

B.  Jmu.  Bartk.  Pkir,  Indui 

Part  of  TarletovCM  humour,  perhaps, 
consisted  in  coining  odd  worda,  aa 
para-queation : 

Without  all  paraqueslums,  omoth  TerUon. 

Ulysses  npm  Ajex,  sip.  C 


Another  jest  of  Tarleton's  is  told  in 
the  same  tract,  sign.  D  4,  but  it  is  not 
very  well  worth  repeating.  It,  how- 
ever, represents  Tarleton  as  performiDg 
the  office  of  a  jester  at  the  honae  of 
sir  Christopher  Hatton.     A  book, 
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under  tbe  name  of  Tarleton*9  JetU^ 
was  published  in  1611,  quarto. 
fTARRAS.    A  not  unusual  old  form  of 
spelline  terrace » 

The  ninth  of  the  month  was  prefixt  for  th«  mariaffe 
day,  a  tarra*  being  erected  betwixt  the  court  and  the 
next  chnrch,  dmoat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
covered  with  tapestrv.  Wiltom't  Jmm4s  I. 

To  TARRE  ON.  To  set  on,  and 
encourage  in  an  attack  ;  particularly 
applied  to  setting  on  a  dog,  but  meta- 
pboricallv  to  other  things. 

And,  like  a  dog  that  is  eompell'd  to  fight, 
Snatd)  at  hia  master  that  doth  iarr*  him  on. 

JT.  Joht,  IT,  1. 
Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  Uure  them  &»  to  oon- 
troversj.  Html,,  ii,  S. 

Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other;  pride  alone 
Must  tarn  the  mastilfs  om,  as  'twere  a  bone. 

Tro.  and  Cress,,  i,  8. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  it 

from  Greek  and  Saxon ;  but  it  comes 

more   probably    from   setting  on  a 

tamer. 

In  tbe  following  passage,  it  seems  to 

be  put  for  to  tamUkj  or  obstruct. 

This  must  be  auite  a  different  word : 

How  they  that  wonld  observe  the  ooorse  of  starres, 
To  purge  the  yapoors  that  our  deare  sight  tarrn. 

Ear.  Bpiffr.,  i,  68. 

TARRIANCE,  e.  Abode ;  formed,  by 
common  analogy,  from  to  tarry,  but 
not  in  use. 

I  am  impatient  of  my  tarrimus.  Tioo  Omt.  Fer,,  ii,  7. 

No  longer  tarrioHee  with  the  rest  would  make, 

But  hastes  to  And  Godfiredo.  Flaitf.  Tasso,  t.  68. 

TARTAR,  «.,  for  Tartarus,  the  heathen 
heU. 

follow  ma.  To  the  gates  of  Taritu;  thou  most  ez- 
ceUent  devil  of  wit.  Twelfth  N,,  ii,  6. 

If  thai  same  demon  that  hath  gnird  thee  thus, 
Should,  with  his  lion  gait,  walk  tbe  whole  world. 
He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  hiuk.  Henry  F,ii,  S. 
He  took  Cadnceus  his  snakie  wand. 
With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  govemeih. 
And  furies  rules,  and  Tartars  tempereth. 

Spens.  Mother  HtA.,  t.  ISM. 

Tartary  was  often  used  for  the  same : 

Lastly  the  sonalid  lakes  of  Tartarie, 
And  griesly  feends  of  hell  him  terrifie. 

Spens.  VirgiVs  On,,  V.  648. 
Let  hell  to  them  (as  earth  they  wish  to  me) 
Be  darke  and  direful  guerdon  for  their  guilt, 
And  let  the  black  tormenters  of  deepe  Tartarjf 
Upbraide  Uiem  with  this  damned  enterprise. 

Troubles.  Seign  of  K.John,  6  pl&yS;  ii*  tfiS- 

Thus  Nash,  in  his  Pierce  renilesse, 
addresses  the  devil,  among  other  titles, 
by  that  of  "  Duke  of  Tartar^:'  The 
objections  of  modem  critics,  therefore, 
to  Spenser's  use  of  it,  in  the  same 
sense,  in  F.  Queen,  Ij  vii,  44,  are 
very  ill  founded.  See  also  in  Subtle. 
TARTARIAN,  «•  A  Tartar,  a  cant  word 
for  a  thief. 


Tliere's  not  a  Tarktrian, 

Son  your  _ 
rry  Dev.,0.  PI'v,  964 


Nor  a  earlier,  shall  breathe  upon  your  geldings. 

Met 


And  if  any  thieving  Tartarian  shall  break  in  upon  yon. 
I  will,  with  both  hands,  nimbly  lend  a  cast  of^nir 
ofUce  to  him.  Wandering  Jew,  p.  8. 

To  TASK.  To  occupy,  or  engage  fnllyy 
as  in  a  task. 

Hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away, 
Whils  othar  iports  are  ieuHmg  of  ttieir  minds. 

Mer.  W.  W^  It,  8. 
We  would  be  resoly'd 
Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight 
That  toA  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  ana  F^nce. 

Hen.  V,  i,  9. 

TASSEL,  or  TASSEL-GENTLE.  The 
male  of  the  goss-hawk,  properly 
tiercel  /  supposed  to  be  called  gentle 
from  its  docile  and  tractable  disposi- 
tion. THercelet,  French.  The  French 
Dictionaries  give  the  same  account  of 
its  etymology. 

O  for  a  fanlooner's  ▼oice, 
Tb  lure  this  tassel^entle  back  again.  Km.  /"  /«!.,  11, 9L 
Having  far  off  espied  a  tassel-oent. 
Which  after  her  nis  nimble  wings  doth  strains. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  iv,  48. 

Massinger  has  it  rightly,  tiercel : 

Then  for  an  evening  flight, 
A  tieree^entle,  which  I  call,  my  masters. 
As  he  were  sent  a  messenger  to  the  moon. 

Onardian,  i,  1. 
It  is  impossible  of  a  kvte  or  a  oonnorant  to  make  a 
good  sparhauk,  or  tercel-gentle. 

Paint.  Palace  of  Pleasure,  H,  sign.  Y  S. 
A  goshawke  or  a  tereell  that  shall  flee  to  the  view,  to 
the  toll,  or  to  Uie  beake,  is  to  be  taught  in  this  man- 
ner. Oentleman*s  Aeademe,  p.  IS. 

This  species  of  hawk  was  no  less 
commonly  called  d^  falcon-gentle.  She 
is  so  called,  says  the  Gentleman's 
Recreation,  ''for  her  fsmiliar,  cour* 
teous  disposition."  8vo,  p.  19. 
The  male  is  said  to  be  called  tiercel^ 
because  a  third  less  than  the  female. 
But  a  passage  is  quoted,  where  it 
seems  to  be  put  for  a  female : 

Your  tasse^entle,  she's  lur'd  off  and  gone. 

Decier^s  Match  wu  in  Zend, 

TASSES,  or  TACES.  Armour  for  the 
thighs.  ''Armatura  femorum.'*  Oolee. 
Called  in  French  tasaettee,  or  cuis- 
sarts ;  in  English  euiseee. 

The  legges  were  simed  with  greaves,  and  their  Chighes 
with  tosses.  North's  Plutarch,  9f!Z  C 

-fTo  TASTE.    To  feel.    Old  Fr.  taster. 

And  he  now  began 
Tb  taste  the  bow,  the  sharp  shaft  took,  tugg'd  hard. 

Chapm.,  Odgss.,  zzi. 

TATCHE,  s.  Blemish,  fault;  from 
taehe,  French. 

It  is  a  common  tatehe,  naturaltv  gevin  to  all  men,  as 
wdl  as  priests,  to  vratche  well  for  their  own  lucre. 

Chaloner's  Maries  Mitc.,?Zh. 

See  Tache. 
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fTATTER.    A  ragged  person. 

What  UUai'i  that  that  imlkci  there. 

Beptroad's  Royall  Ung,  1637. 

fTAW.     The  game  of  marbles. 

Custom  has  indeed  fix'd  the  poets  in  the  tchoolt,  for 
the  use  of  boys ;  but  then  one  would  think,  that  when 
thej  are  arrived  at  man's  estate,  they  shoidd  cease  to 
play  the  child,  and  quit  poetiy  and  verse,  as  they  do 
tetf  and  chnck-fiuthinK.  GUdcm. 

TAWDRY,  a.  A  Tolgar  corruption  of 
aaint  Audrey,  or  Auldrey,  meaning 
saint  Ethelreda.  It  implies,  there- 
fore, that  the  things  so  called  had 
been  bought  at  the  fair  of  saint 
Audrey,  where  gay  toys  of  all  sorts 
were  sold.  This  fair  was  held  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely  (and  probably  at  other 
places),  on  the  day  of  the  fair  saint, 
which  was  the  l/th  of  October.  See 
Brady's  Clayis  Calendaria,  on  that 
day.  An  old  English  historian  makes 
saint  Audrey  die  of  a  swelling  in  her 
throat,  which  she  considered  as  a 
particular  judgment,  for  having  been 
in  her  youth  much  addicted  to  wearing 
fine  necklaces.  When  dying  she 
said,  as  he  tells  us,  "  Memini — cum 
adhuc  juvencula  essem,  coilum  meum 
monilibus  et  auro  ad  yanam  ostenta- 
tionem  onerari  solitum.  Quare  pluri- 
mum  debeo  divinae  providentiae,  quod 
mea  superbia  tarn  levi  poena  defun- 
gatur,  nee  ad  majora  tormenta  re- 
server.**  The  same  author  particularly 
describes  the  tawdry  necklace :  "  So- 
lent Angliae  nostrae  mulieres  torquem 
quendam,  ex  tenui  et  subtili  serica 
confectum,  collo  gestare;  quam 
Ethelredae  torquem  appellamus  (taw- 
dry lace  [more  probably  the  necklace 
mentioned  in  the  next  article]),  forsan 
in  ejus  quod  diximus  memoriam." 
Nick,  Harpsfield,  Hist.  Eeel.  Angli- 
cana,  S€ec.  Sept.,  p.  86. 
The  word  tawdry,  in  its  derivative 
sense  of  gay,  or  vulgarly  showy,  is 
still  in  use;  but  tawdry  lace  no 
longer  means  a  specific  kind. 

Come,  Ton  promised  me  a  tawdry  lace,  and  a  pair  of 
sweet  gloves.  ITint.  TaU,  iv,  3. 

The  pnmzose  chaplet,  teiM&ylace,  and  ring. 

FLFaU^s£epk.,vf,l. 
BindyonrfiUetofhste, 

And  (nrd  your  waste. 

For  more  fineiiess,  with  a  Utwdrie  lace. 

Spent.  Sk.  K.,  Apr,,  1S8. 

TAWDRY,  s.    A  necklace  of  a  certain 
rural  fashion. 


Of  which  the  Naiads  and  the  htne  Nerods  mke 
Than  Uudrict  for  their  necks. 

They  euri  theii  ivaiy  fronts  -,  and  net  the  smidlert 

beck 
Bat  with  white  pebbles  makea  her  tanina  for  Ixt 


neck. 


/W,  IT,  p.  727 


On  the  former  passage  a  margiDal 
note  says,  "  a  kind  of  necklace  worn 
by  country  wenches." 
To  TAWE.  To  beat  and  dress  leather 
with  alum ;  a  process  used  with  white 
leather,  instead  of  bark.  Metaphori- 
cally, to  harden,  or  make  tough,  like 
white  leather. 

His  knuckles  knobb'd,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in. 
With  Umed  hands  and  hard  vtanned  skin. 

Uirr.foi  Mag^  S^eiw.  ImdMcdcM. 

Allot  has  inserted  these  lines  in  his 
England's  Parnassus,  where  the  editor 
of  the  reprint  has  not  understood  the 
meaning  of  tawed. 

Tot  He  make  rreataess  quake,  De  lator  the  hide 
Of  thick'Skin'd  Eugenes. 

ManUm'M  Wkmt  fo»mU,ll 

Metaphorically,  to  torment : 

They  are  not  tawedy  nor  plnckt  asunder  vitk  t 
thousande  thousand  cares,  wherwith  other  siea  in 
oppressed.  CJUJotur't  lioriM  Em£^  6  i 

Here  it  seems  to  be  put  for  to  towe, 
t .  e.,  to  draw  along  in  the  water : 

Swans  upon  the  streams  to  taw  me. 
Stags  upon  the  land  to  draw  me. 

Drayt.  Mms^s  Sfyium,  p.  146. 
tWhen  he  had  been  well  tawed  with  rodt,  and  cobp 
polled  to  oonfease,  he  was  banished  into  Britaiac. 

AmaUanm*  MaretU'uut,  USC& 
fThej  tmf*d  it  ftuth,  their  ennnes  wonhi  kit, 
As  sure  as  they  had  studied  it. 

Jfot  Jrirw&i.l6»6.p.t». 

Probably,  the  same  as  Tew,  q.  v. 
TAWNY.  This  colour  was  the  usail 
livery  of  ecclesiastical  apparitors,  or 
sumners.  Hence  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester (in  1  Hen.  YI,  i,  3}  is  said  to 
be  attended  by  men  in  tawny  coats. 
So  also  the  bishop  of  London. 

It  happened  one  day,  bishop  £bner  of  ImA^ 
meeting  this  biihop  [Whitgift,  then  bishop  (tf  ^3- 
cester]  with  such  an  orderlT  tnope  of  tMcny  cj<4 
demannded  of  him,  "  How  ne  could  keeoe  so  u'  5 
men  ?"  he  answeared,  **  It  was  by  reason  se  kept  » 
few  women." 
Sir  J.  Ear.  CaiaL  ^  Bithops,  rol.  ii,  p.  83,  ed.  Put 

It  is  alluded  to  also  in  Stowe's  ChroD., 
p.  822,  fol.  ed. 

Though  1  was  never  a  famqr  coat,  I  have  pbnd  tfci 
Bummooer's  part.  i^motat.  kf  Mr.  SUuru. 

In  Middleton  and  Decker^s  Roaring 
Qirl,  Greenwit  enters  habited  as  a 
sumner,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
scene,  a  woman  says,  alluding  to 
him. 
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Hviband,  lay  hold  on  yonder  toimy  coat. 

O.Pl.,vi.W. 

fro  TAY.    To  take? 

What  are  thea  byrdea  that  bo  accorde. 
That  eche  awete  oorde  eche  ere  woolde  tajf  f 

Truly,  tru  prechera  of  the  Lord, 
hi  whos  awete  cordea  aryse  I  say. 

MS.  PotmSy  temp.  Bli». 

TAYLOR  (the  old  spelling  of  tailor). 
Used  as  an  exclamation.  Dr.  Joh nson 
says  he  thinks  he  remembers  taylor  ! 
to  have  been  a  customary  exclamation 
when  any  one  suddenly  fell  back- 
ward ;  and  he  concludes  that  it  arose 
from  their  squatting  at  that  time  like 
a  tailor  on  his  shop-board.  See  his 
note  on  the  following  passage : 

Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  [she]  mistaketh  me^ 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she. 
And,  taylor,  cries  I  and  falls  into  a  congh  ; 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe. 

Mid9.N.Dr„\\,\. 

Odd  as  it  may  seem^  the  exclamation, 
taylor  I  might  perhaps  be  equivalent 
to  thieves ! 

Theeving  is  now  an  occnpation  made. 
Though  men  the  name  oi  tailor  do  it  give. 

Pasquil's  Nh^ht-cap, ja.  \  '^r. 

TAYLOR,  a.  A  woman's  tailor.  Gowns, 
and  other  female  articles  of  dress, 
were  formerly  made  by  tailors.  Thus, 
in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Cathe- 
rine's dress  is  brought  in  by  her 
tailor: 

Come,  laylor,  let  na  see  those  ornaments, 

Lay  forth  the  gown.  Tarn.  ofSkr.,  !▼,  8. 

/>.  Are  you  not  a  taylor  t 
B.  Yes.    D.  Where  is  my  wedding  gown  t 
B.  I'll  bring  it  to-morrow. 

B.  /•  Tl,  Two  Nob.  rinsm.,  iv,  1. 
Hee  bnyea  his  wive's  gownes  ready  made,  fearing 
(belike)  some  talse  measure  from  the  tayUr. 

Clitus,  Char,  of  a  Zealous  Neigkb.,  p.  189. 
A  chambermaid — ^is  the  obsrquious  pinner  of  her 
lady,  and  the  true  lorer  of  her  taylor,  ever  since  the 
carious  cutting  of  her  last  wastecoate. 

LetUon'i  Leas.,  ch.  8. 

TAYLOR,  JOSEPH.  An  actor  in 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson's  time.  He 
is  mentioned  as  eminent,  in  a  Satire 
written  in  reply  to  Jonson's  Farewel 
to  the  Stage : 

Let  Lowin  cease,  and  Taylor  scorn  to  tonch 
The  loathed  stage,  for  thou  hast  made  it  such. 

What  is  known  of  him  has  been  well 
collected  by  the  diligence  of  Mr.  6. 
Chalmers.  Proleg.  to  Sh.,  iii,  512, 
ed.  Boswell;  also  JpoL/or  Bel.,  p. 
422 — 161.  He  addressed  some  com- 
plimentary verses  to  Massinger,  on 
his  play  of  the  Roman  Actor,  in  which 
the  principal  part,  that  of  Roscius, 
was  given  to  him.    They  are  still 


extant.  See  Gifford's  Massinger,  voL 
],  p.  dvi.  He  lived  till  1654,  but, 
from  the  ruin  of  the  stage  by  the 
Puritans,  died  in  great  poverty.  He 
is  mentioned  in  the  Parson's  Wedding, 
by  Kiiligrew,  which  was  not  published 
till  1663: 

Who  should  I  meet  at  the  comer  of  the  Piazza,  but 
Joseph  Taylor !  He  tells  me  there  is  a  new  play  at 
the  Fryers  to-day,  and  I  have  bespoke  a  box. 

Act  ▼.  BC.  1,  0.  PL,  xi,  504. 

But,  as  the  play  was  written  at  B&le, 
in  Switzerland,  the  author  might  not 
know  of  his  death  ;  or  it  might  have 
been  written  much  earlier.  His  name 
is  signed,  with  that  of  Lowin,  to  a 
pathetic  dedication  of  Fletcher's  Wild- 
goose  Chase,  ''To  the  honoured  few, 
lovers  of  dramatic  poetry ;"  in  which 
their  silenced  state  and  consequent 
miseries  are  pleaded,  modestly  and 
simply,  as  entitling  them  to  such 
patronage.  It  is  still  prefixed  to  the 
editions  of  that  play, 
fib  TEACH.  Proverbial  phrase.  We 
say  now,  ''teach  your  grandmother 
to  suck  eggs,"  in  the  same  sense. 

You  /«mA  your  good  maister :  teach  your  grandam  to 
grope  her  duck. 

mthaU^  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  575. 

TEACHY,  rather  TECHY.     See  that 

word. 
TEADE,  a.  A  torch ;  from  tieda,  Latin. 

His  own  two  hands,  for  such  a  turn  most  fi^ 
The  housling  fire  did  kindle  and  provide. 
And  holv  water  thereon  sprinkled  wide, 
At  whicu  a  busby  teade  a  groom  did  light. 

Spens.F.  g.,I,xu,87. 
The  one  his  bowe  and  shafts,  the  other  spring 
A  burning  teade  about  his  head  did  move. 

Ibid.f  Muiopotmos,  v.  292. 

The  word  occurs  again  in  Spenser, 
but  not  in  other  authors. 
To  TEAR  A  CAT.  To  rant,  and  be- 
have with  violence ;  probably  from  a 
cruel  act  of  that  kind  having  been 
performed  by  some  daring  ruffian,  to 
excite  surprise  and  alarm. 

I  could  play  Ereles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  eat  in. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  i,  2. 

A  bullying  rogue  in  Middleton's  Roar- 
ing Girl,  takes  the  name  of  Tear-eat : 

D.  What's  thy  name,  fellow  soldier  ? 
T.  I  am  called  by  those  who  have  seen  my  valoar. 
Tear-eat.  O.  PI.,  vi,  108. 

I  had  rather  heare  two  good  jests,  than  a  whole  play 
of  such  tear-cat  thunder-claps. 

Day*s  Isle  of  Gulls,  Induction. 

It  seems  to  have  been  most  frequently 
applied  to  theatrical  ranting. 
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fTEAIUTHROAT.  As  an  a<9.  and  «. 

With  Kowti,  eonranptiimt,  PAbiet,  leUiargiei, 
With  apo|ilexiet,  qumsin,  piarisiet» 
Cnnps.  catancU,  the  tmrt-tkraat  ctmA  and  UmA 
From  which,  to  hnlth  men  are  restored  bT  phyaicke. 

T^Utr'i  Wbrku.  1<S0. 
The  BH^eiticall  hiag  «tf  ftahee,  the  herotcell  moet 
magniftceiit  lierring,  urm'd  vith  white  and  red,  keepee 
his  oonrt  io  all  thie  hwrly-hviv,  not  like  a  tynniiicall 
imrt-tkromt  in  (men  aimi,  but  like  wiw  Ciogenee  in 
a  barren.  lUd, 

f  2b  TBATHER.  To  attach  aa  animal 
by  a  cord,  that  it  cannbt  go  beyond  a 
certain  limit. 

Which  no  doubt  waaif  he  eMQy  effected,  if  thejr  doe 
abridge  themielTee  of  all  vain  alluring  huts,  and 
Uatker  their  appetites  within  the  narrow  rouad  plot 
of  diet,  leat  thev  niune  at  randoms,  and  hmke  into 
the  spacious  fields  of  deadly  luxury. 

Optiek  OlmsM  ^Stmon,  16S9. 

TEATISH,  or  TETTISH.  Peevish ;  per- 
haps, from  a  child,  who  it  peevish  for 
want  of  the  breast* 

Whate'er  she  sayi. 
Ton  must  hear  manly,  Rowland,  for  her  iiekneH 
Has  made  her  somewhat  imiitk. 

B.  ir  Ft.  Worn.  PriMt  ▼,  1. 
Who  will  be  troubled  with  a  iettitk  girl, 
U  may  be  prood,  and  to  thst  vice  expenoef^l. 

Barton  has  it  ietty : 

If  ther  lose,  thouirh  but  a  trifle,  two  or  three  games 
at  tables,  or  a  deiding  at  cards  for  two>pence  a  game, 
they  are  lo  ciioleriek  and  Mtjf,  that  no  man  may 
n>eak  with  them.  Jnal.  cf  U«l^  p.  119. 

fTECHfi,  or  TETCHE.  A  spot.  See 
Tachb. 

What  can  the  pope  doe,  or  a  wicked  wretdi. 
Though  he  infected  be  with  some  fonle  Ud^ 

Tkt  Newt  Metamorpkotu,  1600,  MS.,  i.  144. 
Ttteht  t.  a  fashion;  also  a  suin. 

J>umt(m*t  Laiiet  Diettatimnf. 

TECHY.  TEACHY,  or  TETCHY,  a.,  in 
all  which  ways  it  is  spelt  in  some  edi- 
tions of  Shakespeare,  signifies  froward, 
fretful,  easily  o£fended,  like  a  peevish 
child.  It  IS  probably  the  same  as 
touchy,  which  is  now  used,  Bailey's 
Dictionary  has  tech,  for  touch,  marked 
as  old.  in  Coles's  Dictionary  it  is 
again  varied  into  titchy :  "  Titehy, 
morosus,  difficilis."  "  To  be  titcAy, 
asperis  moribus  esse."  It  is  clear 
that  they  are  all  of  one  origin. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy. 

£ta.IZ7,iT.4. 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid,  but  by  Pandar, 
And  he's  as  techjf  to  be  wood  to  woo. 
As  she  is  Btubboru  chaste  against  all  sute. 

Dro.  9r  €rm.t  i,  1. 

fib  TED.     To  spread  hay. 

Alas,  Callimachus,  when  wealth  commeth  into  the 
hands  of  youth  before  they  can  use  it,  then  (kU  they 
to  all  diiorder  that  may  be,  ttdding  that  with  a  forke 
in  one  yeere,  which  was  not  gathered  with  a  rake  in 
twenty.  Ljffy's  Bupkues. 

Then  Dick  and  DoU  with  fork  and  rake. 
Trudge  after  him,  the  hay  to  make; 
With  bouncing  Bess,  and  piping  John, 
Heny  as  cricuts  every  onei 


Tediimg,  tnmfi^  eo^n^  ^i^ilBfr 

And  such  bus'ness  in  hay  makia^ 

The  lads  and  lasses  sweat  and  fry. 

As  they  the  gnas  do  toss  and  dry.   l^a0r£Blia,1748. 

fTEDE.     A  torch.     Ut.  iada.    See 

Teadb. 

Ballama'sbridan  i04$  m  Ughted  nor. 

mUiM^s  Jlkmo  a»i  BrttaaM,  16S8,  p.  S7. 

To  TEEND.  To  light*  or  bam ;  only 
another  form  of  tine.  From  /ims, 
Saxon,  acoendere. 

Wash  your  hands,  or  else  the  fire 

Will  not  t4end  to  your  desire ; 

Unwash*d  hands,  ye  maidens  kiov. 

Bead  the  fire,  though  ye  blow.  Berriek,  p.  SIO. 

It  is  sereral  times  used  by  this  poet : 

Part  mast  be  kept,  wherewith  to  Umd 
The  Christmas  lo^  next  yeare.  Be^^  p.  838. 

On  your  psaltncs  play 

That  sweet  luck  may 
Come  while  the  k«  is  U€nia»§,  Aid.,  p.  Sia 

See  to  Tine. 
TEENE,  9,     Grief,  misfortane;  from 
teonati,  Saxon. 

Eighty  odd  yean  of  aoRov  have  J  seen. 

Aim  each  hoar's  Joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  ten*. 

Biekardin,n,\. 
Back  to  retnn  to  that  great  ftdry  qneen. 

And  her  to  serve  aix  yean  in  warlike  wise, 
'Gainst  that  proud  Paynim  king  that  worit  her  ttn. 

Aa  fearing  Limos,  whose  impetnoos  iem 
Kent  gemtle  rest  from  all  to  whom  Ins  cave 
Yielded  iudosure.  Bnwme,  BnL  Fut^  %  \. 

Also  for  violence : 


Seem'd  as  a  shelter  it  had  len£nr 

Against  ooU  winter's  storms,  and  wreakfid  Imm. 

Ye«  nought  could  mdlliie  faSs  raging  teene. 
But  blood  and  vengeance  'gainst  our  royaB  qneme. 
iftrr.  &.,  Bm^lamdrt  MSmo,  p.  ?% 

Browne  seems  to  use  it  for  caprice, 
though  violence  may  do : 

She  both  th'  extremes  hath  felt  of  fortane'a  Umu. 

BrU.PaL 

To  TEENE,  V.    To  allot,  or  bestow; 
from  tion,  largiri,  Saxon •• 

But  both  alike,  when  death  hath  both  wuppn^ 
BcUgious  reverence  doth  huzial  item. 

^MM.j'.Q^n.i.n. 
fTEINB.  A  narrow  thin  plate  of  metsi? 

TIm  ostrich  carefuUy  laies  up  the  rakea. 
The  pitchforke-ZdMCf,  the  iron-pointed  stakes. 

Scots  PkiUmytkit^lSli. 

fToTELL.  To  ooant  out  money.  MoDey 
told  down,  ready  money. 

Peennia  numenta,  6c.  Argei&ian  pneacntarina, 
Plauto.  Argent  contant.  Present  monie:  prcsat 
paiment :  monie  dotpns  told,  NomntUUf. 

TEMPTATI0U8.    Tempting. 

I,  my  liege,  I.    0,  that  ttm^m^eui  toogoe. 

iksM  ofBok.  E.  (^BmL,  ¥  1. 

This  word  does  not  often  occur.  I 
have  a  note  of  an  instance  of  it  in  Al. 
Brome,  but  I  cannot  now  find  the 
place.  I  beliere  it  is  still  used  by 
incorrect  speakers. 
TEN  BONES.  The  fingers.  A  very 
odd  cant  phrase ;  bat  lets  odd  than 
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the  coBtom  of  swearing  by  them. 
Examples,  however,  are  common. 

Bp  the$e  ten  bones,  my  lord  [AoUiit^  t»  hit  hand*]*  he 
did  ipeak  to  me  in  tho  garret  one  nigut. 

8  Hen.  VI,  i,  4. 
By  then 
Ten  honet.  111  torn  the  ape,  and  untile  a  home, 
But  I  wiU  have  it.  B.  1-  FL  Coxe^  U,  1. 

ru  devU  'em,  kg  then  Un  hona,  I  will. 

Ibid.,  WovMLn*s  Frite,  i,  S. 
By  tkae  ten  bonet,  air,  if  these  ^es  and  ears 
Can  hear  and  see.  Ibid^  Mom.  Thomas,  rr,  8. 

SkuriFe  by  his  nine-bones  iwean,  and  well  he  may. 
All  know  a  fellon  eate  the  tenth  away. 

Serriek,  p.  809. 

Ben  Joneon  leaves  the  bones  to  be 
supplied  elliptically : 

I  swear  by  these  ten. 

Yon  shall  have  it  again.  Masque  of  Oips.,  wi,  84. 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS.  A  similar 
term  for  the  nails  on  the  ten  fingers ; 
which,  doubtless,  led  to  the  swearing 
by  them,  as  by  the  real  command- 
ments. 

Was  't  I  f  yes,  I  it  was,  prond  Frenehwoman : 
Could  I  oome  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 
Fd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

8  Hen.  YI,  i,  3. 
Kow  ten  tymes  I  beseche  hym  that  hye  syttes, 
Thy  wives  ten  eommandements  may  serch  thy  five 
wyttes.  Fomr  Ps,  O.  PI.,  i,  98. 

Now,  althouffh  I  trembled,  fearing  she  would  set  her 
ion  commandments  in  my  face. 

Locrine,  Sh.  SuppL,  ii,  848. 

TEN  GROATS,  i.  e.,  three  and  four- 
pence,  was  the  customary  fee  to  a 
priest  for  performing  the  office  of 
matrimony. 

initakePetnicbio 
In  'a  shirt,  with  one  ten  groats,  to  pay  the  priest. 
Before  the  best  man  living. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Woman's  Fr.,  i,  8. 

It  was  also  an  attorney's  fee,  and  is 
■o  still ;  though  the  double  of  it,  six 
and  eightpence,  is  now  more  com- 
mon: 

As  fit  as  toi  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney. 

AWs  Well,  u.  8. 

Shakespeare,  who  likes  to  play  upon 
the  words  royal  and  rtaZ,  makes 
Richard  II  pun  upon  it  in  his  misery. 
His  groom  salutes  him,  **  Hail,  royal 
prince!"  to  which  he  answers, 

^nianks,  noble  peer  I 
The  cheapest  of  ns  is  ten  groats  too  dear.  Act  ▼,  sc.  6. 

Meaning,  that  the  value  of  royalty  is 
diminished  more  than  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  n'a/,  or  fifteen  shillings, 
with  three  and  fourpence  deducted. 
In  a  similar  way  he  plays  upon/ace- 
royali  in  2  Hen.  lY,  i,  2. 
TEN  IN  THE  HUNDRED,  i.  e.,  ten 
per  cent.  A  current  name  for  a  usurer, 
from  their  commonly  exacting  such 
interest  for  their  money,  before  the 


legal  limitation  to  five.  The  jsarcastic 
epitaph  upon  old  John-a- Combe,  fot^ 
marly  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  has 
this  expression : 

Ten  in  the  httndred  lies  here  in-grav'd, 

'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  that  his  soul  is  not  sar'd. 

Ufe  qfShakesp, 

It  is  right,  however,  to  meutiou,  that 
the  best  critics  have  latterly  acquitted 
Shakespeare  from  the  accusation  of 
writing  this  coarse  and  vulgar  satire, 
upon  a  man  with  whom  he  lived  in 
intimacy;  and  who,  as  Mr.  Malone 
has  proved,  remembered  him  with 
kindness  in  his  will.  It  is  differently 
given  by  Brathwaite,  Aubrey,  and 
Rowe ;  of  whom  the  first,  who  lived 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  does  not  men- 
tion him;  and  the  others  bring  no 
valid  evidence.  Mr.  Boswell  has 
added  fresh  strength  to  their  argu- 
ments, and  has  shown  it  to  be  pro- 
bable, that  R.  Brathwaite  himself  was 
the  author  of  the  epitaph.  See  Bos- 
well's  Malone,  vol.  ii,  p.  494 — 502. 
Aubrey's  edition  of  the  epitaph  differs 
materially,  in  making  Combe  exact 
twelve  per  cent.,  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  ten.  In  the  2l8t  year  of 
James  the  First,  the  legal  rate  was 
reduced  to  eight  per  cent.,  to  which 
Jonson  thus  alludes : 

Yon  do  not  look  upon  me  with  that  fiice 

As  Tou  were  wont,  my  goddess,  bright  Pecunia, 

Although  your  grace  oe  fallen  off  two  in  the  hundred. 

In  vulgar 'estimation ;  yet  am  I 

Yoor  grace's  servant  still.  SU^le  of  News,  ii,  1. 

This  is  the  speech  of  old  Penny-boy» 

the  canting  miser. 

Herrick  also,  upon  Snare,  a  usurer : 

Snare  ten  i'  th*  hmndred  calls  his  wife,  and  why? 
She  brings  in  much  by  carnal  usury.    Hesper.,  p.  367. 

This  jest  of  ten  in  the  hundred,  and 
a  hundred  to  ten,  was  stale  even  in 
Shakespeare's  days ;  it  occurs  in  two 
different  epitaphs  published  in  or  near 
his  time,  and  in  both  without  mention 
of  him. 
TENCH.  The  fish  so  called  was  sup- 
posed to  have  some  healing  quality 
in  his  touch,  though  by  no  means 
commended  as  wholesome  food.  Wal- 
ton says,  "  I  shall  tell  you  next,  for  I 
hope  I  may  be  so  bold,  that  the  tench 
is  the  physician  ofJUhes,  for  the  pike 
especially ;  and  that  the  pike,  being 
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either  sick  or  hart,  is  cured  hy  the 
touch  of  the  tench.  And  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  tyrant  pike  will  not 
be  a  wolf  to  hia  physician,  but  for- 
bears to  dcTour  him,  though  he  be 
never  so  hungry."  He  adds,  *'  This 
fish,  that  carries  a  natural  balsam  in 
him  to  cure  both  himself  and  others, 
loves  yet  to  feed  in  very  foul  water, 
and  among  weeds.''  Walton^  Part  I, 
ch.  xi.  He  also  quotes  Rondeletius 
for  havinff  seen  a  great  cure  done  at 
Rome,  ''by  applying  a  tench  to  the 
feet  of  a  very  sick  man."  Ibid.  This 
explains  the  following  obscure  pas- 
sage: 

When  no  ipiiiiff  eommuidi^ 
And,  {ntermingliiig  iU  rrfkvuiog  wmvei, 
I«  tenek  unto  Uie  mote,  and  UM^kn  mvm, 
And  keept  them  wu^dd. 

E.  QmjfUm^t  Art  <^Lom§nUf. 

**Is  tench  unto  the  moat,"  means, 
*'  is  salutary  to  the  water."  So  Breton : 

The  princelj  carp,  and  wudicinM*  iemek. 

In  bottom  of  a  poole  themielvea  do  trench.  OmnMim. 

The  physicians,  however,  held  them 
to  be  unwholesome  food,  and  Lovell 
quotes  Dr.  Cains,  as  calling  them 
"  good  plasters,  but  bad  nourishment. 
For  being  laied  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  they  often  draw  away  the  ague." 
Hist,  of  Animals,  p.  227.  They  are 
now  much  more  frequently  put  into 
the  stomach,  than  applied  externally. 
fTENDANT.    An  attendant. 

Hia  Undttnti  nmnd  about, 
Him,  fainting,  faUing,  carried  in  with  care. 

rxrgH,ly  Ficaw.  1832. 
Her  ttndemU  law  her  fiil'n  upon  her  nrord.        I^d. 

TENDERrHEFTED,  a.  Moved,  or 
heaving  with  tenderness.  See  Heft. 
Both  the  quartos  read  tender-heHcd, 
which  might  be  defended,  *' giving 
tender  hests,  or  commands."  A 
modem  poet  would  have  been  con- 
tented with  tender-hearted. 

TENENT,  e.  A  maxim,  or  opinion; 
now  disused,  tenet  being  substituted 
for  it.  The  third  person  singular,  for 
the  third  plural,  of  teneo. 

His  tenent  is  always  ainrnlar  and'  aloof  from  the 
Tulgar  as  he  can.  SarWt  Mieroe.,  repr.,  p.  83. 

For  he  holds  that  tenenty  that  we  ought  not  to  oire 
for  the  morrow.       Ficturet,  if  Wye  SaltotutaU^  £  6. 

Tenente  is  the  word  used  by  sir  T. 
Brown  in  the  title  to  his  Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica.     See  T.  J. 


To  TENT.  To  search,  as  a  wound ;  from 
tent,  a  roll  of  lint  employed  in  ex- 
amining or  purifying  a  deep  woood. 
The  verb,  I  believe,  is  not  now  in  use ; 
the  substantive  probably  is,  in  the  art 
of  surgery. 

Tis  a  sore  vpoB  w 
Ton  cannot  <im<  yourself.  Cbrt0L,ia,t 

1*11  obserre  hiskwks, 
Illlmi  him  to  the  quick,  if  he  but  blench, 
I  know  mT  course.  Ami,  i,  1 

The  substantive  is  rather  obscoieiy 
used  in  the  following  passage: 

Mine  car 

Therein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wonad, 
Hor /ni  to  bottom  that.  <^fui^%L 

That  is,  cannot  receive  a  tent  sufficieot 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

tA  Umi  to  be  pot  within  the  sore  to  keoc  it  opn, 
pcnidlltta.  WUhalf  I)ietiumMru,oLlm,p.9lA. 

TENT,  TO  TAKE.     See  to  Tam  tent. 
fTENTATION.    Temptation. 

Thus  lived  this  Tcrtnous  couple  untill  their  ia&x 
onely  esteeming  the  service  of  God,  and  Um  vndjmg 
of  worldly  tmUtumt,  for  their  diiefe  pleasure. 

Wtthota4for  5wriff.  10L 

TERCEL,  9.  The  male  of  the  goshsvk. 
See  Tassel.  In  the  following  pas- 
sage, the  falcon  seems  to  be  pot  for 
the  female  of  the  same  species. 

The  fhnloon,  as  the  tawr/,  for  all  the  ducks  is  ik 
nver.  Tro,  4"  Crm^  ii.  1 

Meaning  to  say,  that  the  female  will 
be  equal  to  the  male. 

TERLERIE-WHISKIN.  Mere  coUo- 
quial  jargon,  not  worth  inquiry.  See 
B.  &  Fl.  Kn.  of  B.  Pestle,  v,  3.  Also 
Whiskin. 

TERM.  The  law  terms  were  formerly 
the  great  times  of  resort  to  London, 
not  only  for  business,  but  pleasure. 
They  were  the  harvest  times  of  various 
dealers,  particularly  booksellers  sod 
authors,  many  of  whom  made  it  t 
rule  to  have  some  new  work  ready 
for  every  term.  Decker  disclaima 
this  fashion : 

It  is  not  my  ambition  to  be  a  man  to  print  thus  every 
term.  Jd  prtelum  Umquam  ad  pre^mt.  We  aho«M 
oome  to  the  press  as  we  come  to  the  Add,  aeldoa. 

OuWs  Honk.,  to  the  Rtaiir. 

So  Greene  calls  one  of  his  pamphlets, 
among  other  titles,  "  A  P^e  of  New 
Yillanies  rung  out,  being  Mnsicall  to 
all  Gentlemen,  Lawyers,  Farmers,  and 
all  sorts  of  People  that  come  up  to  ike 
Tearmey  TheeveefaUmff  out,  Harl. 
Misc.,  viii,  382. 

So  important  was  the  term  to  the 
trade  of  London  and  Westminster, 
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that  an  old  pamphlet  of  1608  bean 
this  title :  "  Dead  Tear  met  or  West- 
minster's  Complaint  for  Long  Vaca- 
tions and  Short  Termes.  Written  in 
manner  of  a  Dialogue^  between  the 
two  CityeSy  London  and  Westmin- 
ster." ,  ' 
In  fact,  books  were  seldom  published 
except  in  term  time,  witness  these 
lines: 

It  is  a  frequent  fitBbion  in  this  nation, 
Tb  publish  books  in  ttrm-time,  not  racation : 
But  1  would  have  mj  reader  thus  much  leame. 
That  Westminsto's  Tacation  is  my  terme. 
Now  some  will  sav,  the  larme  doth  wondrovs  well. 
To  vend  sach  fly-blown  works  as  will  not  sell. 
But  mine's  none  such,  with  confidence  1  tell  it. 
Twill  vend  itself,  it  needs  no  terme  to  sell  it. 

HonettOhost;  Fenes  prefixed. 

TERMAGANT.  Surely  not  derived 
from  Saxon  words,  as  Jnnius  conjec- 
tured, and  Percy,  as  well  as  Johnson 
after  him,  has  said ;  but  merely  cor- 
rupted from  the  Trivigante  of  the 
Italians,  or  Tervagant  of  the  French 
romancers.  This  Trivigante  is  derived, 
by  a  learned  Italian,  from  Diana  TVtma, 
whose  lunar  sacrifices,  he  says,  were 
always  preserved  among  theScyUiians. 
Q^ar.  Rev.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  515.  The 
crusaders,  and  those  who  celebrated 
them,  confounded  Mahometans  with 
Pagans,  and  supposed  Mahomet,  or 
Mahound,  to  be  one  of  their  deities, 
and  Tervagant,  or  Termagant,  an- 
other. See  Todd's  note  on  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Spenser,  and  Ritson's 
on  his  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  iii, 
p.  257,  &c. 

And  often  times  by  Termag  nt  and  Mahound  swore. 

F.  «.,  VI,  vu,  47. 

So  in  other  old  authors : 

liars  or  Minerva,  Mahonnd,  TgrmagatU, 
Or  whosoe'er  yon  are  that  fight  against  me. 

Selimut,  Bmp.  of  Turkic  C  4  b. 
So  help  me  Mahoim  of  might, 
And  Termagentf  my  god  so  bright. 

Quy  of  Wdrw.,  P  8  b. 

This  imaginary  personage  was  intro- 
duced into  our  old  plays  and  morali- 
ties, and  represented  as  of  a  most 
violent  character,  so  that  a  ranting 
actor  might  always  appear  to  advan- 
tage in  it.  Hence  Hamlet  says,  of 
one  too  extravagant, 

I  would  have  such  a  ^Uow  whipt  for  o'erdoing  Ter- 
magant. Haml.,  iii,  S. 

By  gradual  use  the  word  came,  as  an 
adjective,  to  mean  fiery  and  violent ; 
as,    "this    hot     Termagant    Scot" 


(1  Hen.  IV,  V,  4),  and  at  last  sub- 
sided, as  a  substantive,  into  the  signi- 
fication of  a  scolding  woman;  in 
which  sense  it  still  remains  in  use. 
A  mighty  change  I  See  Teivigant. 
TERMER,  s,  A  person,  whether  male 
or  female,  who  resorted  to  London  in 
term  time  only,  for  the  sake  of  tricks 
to  be  practised,  or  intrigues  to  be 
carried  on  at  that  period. 

Some  of  these  boothalers  are  called  termer*,  and  thej 
ply  Westminster  hall;  Michaelmas  term  is  tbeir 
narrest,  and  they  sweat  in  it  harder  than  reapers  or 
haymakers  doe  at  their  works  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

Decker's  Belman,  H  3. 
Single  plots,  fcc. — ^thoee  are  fit  for  the  times  and  the 
termers.    MiddUt.  Boating  Girl,  Preface,  O.  PI,  vi,  6. 
Court  ladies^  eight ;  of  which  two  neat  ones. 
Country  ladies*  twelve;  termers  all. 

Goblins,  O.  PL,  x,  169. 

A  punning  poet  has  this  epigram : 

On  Old  Trudge,  the  Termer. 
Thy  practice  hath  small  reason  to  expect 
Good  termes,  that  doth  faire  honesty  neiclect. 

Banerqfl's  Epigrams,  i,  176w 

To  TERRE.  To  strike  to  the  earth; 
from  terra,  I  have  only  found  it  in 
the  following  instance : 

Lo  beer  my  gage  (he  terr'd  his  glove)  thou  fcnowest 
the  victor's  need.  Warner,  Alb.  Bng.,  p.  73. 

fTESHE. 

But  return  we  to  Misacmos'  tesKe,  I  long  to  hear  bia 
conclusion.  Ulysses  upon  Ajas,  1596. 

fTESSELED.     Tessehited. 


of  divers  colours,  yea  all  the  house  was  pave 
checker  and  tesseted  worke. 


For  the  wals  glistered  with  red  marble,  and  paicetine 

avea  witn 

KnoUes's  Hist,  qf  Tnrks,  1608. 

TESTED,  admits  of  three  senses ;  and, 
as  the  word  very  rarely  occurs,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  which  is  to  be 
preferred,  in  reference  to  the  following 
example.  1.  Pure,  brought  to  the 
test,  assayed.  2.  Stamped  with  a 
head  (as  teHer  is  supposed  to  mean). 
3.  Left  in  legacies,  by  testators.  The 
last  interpretation  seems  to  me  the 
worst ;  the  first,  on  the  contrary,  the 
best. 

Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold. 

Meas.for  Meas.,  ii,  8. 

TESTERNE,  TESTORN,  TESTON,  a. 
All  equivalent  to  tester,  which  is  still 
used  for  the  coin,  sixpence ;  and  all 
equally  derived  from  teste,  the  old 
French  for  a  head,  from  having  a 
head  stamped  on  it.  Teston,  from 
which  all  the  re^st  are  corrupted,  was 
in  fact  originally  a  French  silver  coin, 
worth  at  first  eighteen  pence,  but 
afterwards  reduced  to  sixpence. 
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Xikei  op  dBgle  Uitctu  upon  <Mflit  tOI  dooMt^ay, 
fkUs  nnder  execntkuu  of  uatt  •hiUinga,  tnd  enten 
Into  five-gnwt  bondt. 

B.  Jon*.  Etery  M.  ami  of  H. ;  CUrueUn  pnfUed. 
TUeti  at  tome  Ublra,  are  aa  good  aa  ttttenu. 

Cohltr's  ProBkecf,  aign.  C,  4to.  1604. 
Ipocita,  there  then,liere'a  a  tetiom  for  you,  yon  anake. 

Horn,  Wk.,  O.  PL.  iii.  883. 
Lo,  whal  it  ia  that  makea  wbite  rap  m  deare, 
That  BMB  rnuat  tire  a  (•rtam  for  a  qneara. 

IWI,&<.,ii,l. 
I  tluBk  tm^  all  tbe  town  woold  eome  and  oeld>rate 
the  eommniuon  to  get  a  Uttoms ;  b«t  will  not  ooma 
to  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Chnat 

UHmuf^i  Snm.,  foL  179  b. 

To  TESTERNE,  from  the  noan.      A 
Yerb  formed  apparently  in  jest. 

To  teatify  your  bounty,  I  thank  too,  yon  bare  t$$t«m*d 
me,  in  requital  whueof,  heocerorib  CMtrjyoae  letter 
yooraelf.  Two  OeiU.  rfVeronA,  i,  1. 

TETHER.      The   royal  name  Tudor. 
Intended,  probably^  to  imitate  the 

WeUh  pronunciation. 

And  mfUng  of  Uie  white  and  red  roae  firm  together. 

Was  first  that  to  the  throne  adrancM  the  name  of 

Tether.  Dngi.  PolfoU.,  xrii,  p.  977. 

He  ia  speaking  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
Selden,  in  his  notes  on  this  book, 
writes  the  name  Tyddour.  Mr.  Yorke 
spells  it  Tefodwr,  Royal  GeneaL  of 
JFalet,  p.  30. 

TETTISH,  a.    See  Teatish. 

TEW,  or  TEWOH,  s.    A  rope  or  chain 
by  which  vessels  were  drawn  along. 

D.  The  fool  shall  fiah  now  for  himself. 

ji.  Be  sure  then 
His  t€w^k  be  tith  and  strong,  and  next  no  swearing, 
He*ll  catch  no  fiah  else.      B.jrFl.  Mont.  Tkowt,,  i,  8. 

Robertson's  and  Coles's  Dictionaries 
give  "Tew,  catena  ferrea."  The 
spelling  tewffh  is  auite  arbitrary  and 
unnecessary;  and  the  word  seems 
only  another  form  of  tow,  flax,  or 
hemp^  which  is  exactly  the  Saxon 
tow. 

tSo  when  your  plots  be  cloaely  thoa  oonvey'd. 
And  all  yoor  trainee  and  tew  in  order  laid. 

Scots  PkiUmptkU,  1616. 

2b  TEW.    The  same ;  to  tow,  or  draw 
along  a  vessel. 

The  goodly  river  Lee  he  wisely  did  diride. 
By  which  the  Danes  had  then  their  lull-franght 
navies  tcwi'd.  Dnyt.  Pol^oii.,  S.  xii,  p.  893. 

To  tew,  or  taw,  also  meant  to  beat  or 
dress  hemp,  with  an  engine  for  the 
purpose.  See  UnteVd,  and  Taw. 
TEWKSBURY  MUSTARD  was  famous 
very  early.  Shakespeare  speaks  only 
of  its  thickness,  but  others  have  cele- 
brated its  pungency. 

His  wit  is  aa  thick  aa  Tewk^urjf  muttard. 

8  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 
If  he  be  of  the  right  stamp,  and  a  tme  TMcdhify  man, 
he  ia  a  choleric  gentleman,  and  will  bear  no  onls. 

JlUoorieal  Account  of  Mustard, 
in  Cent.  JUt.,  vii,  888. 


TH*.  Aa  an  abbreviation  of  tke  aitide 
the,  was,  in  earlier  times,  often  joined 
to  the  following  word,  b^;i]ining  vith 
a  vowel,  without  any  mark  of  ehiion ; 
as  thendp  for  the  end.  In  the  rdgn 
of  Elisabeth  it  was  gradually  dismed; 
but  we  find  it  occasionally.  lathe 
Legend  of  Mary  Queen  of  Seota,  u 
printed  from  the  MS.,  we  read, 

Mt  reeUeaa  mind  to  bate  exnloit  did  haste, 
Voide  of  regarde  what  mi^t  be  <A«sai/«.    StlSS. 

There,  however,  it  must  be  a  fault  of 
the  copyist,  for  the  verse  requires  tbe 
separation  of  the  syllables.  So  also 
in  the  following : 

Quiae.  who  did  lay  iktiat  [the  MCt]  vhidi  I  dio«!4 
hatche.  SLlW, 

The  scribe  was  so  used  to  these  juo^ 
tions,  that  he  supposed  them  in  pltces 
where  they  were  not  admissible.  This 
legend  was  first  published  from  t  MS. 
in  1810,  by  Mr.  Fry. 

THAMPION,  t.  A  corruption  of  tim- 
pion,  means  the  wooden  plug  by  which 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon  is  dosed  when 
it  is  not  in  use.  Tampon,  French. 
Lambard  speaks  of  a  piece  charged 
with  a  stone  instead  of  a  taa^' 
Diction.  Topog.  and  Hist.  He  should 
have  said  stopped,  instead  of  chargti, 

THAN  and  THEN  were  often  inter- 
changed, aa  might  happen  to  salt  the 
poet's  convenience,  for  rhyme,  or 
through  mere  inadvertence. 

p.  Can  prince'a  powre  diapence  with  natare  tkn! 
C.  To  be  a  prince  ia  more  than  be  a  ann. 

Whom  by  hia  name  aalating,  thoa  he  ean; 

"  Haile,  good  air  Seigia.  tmeat  knint  ahve, 
Well  tride  u  aU  thy  ladiea  troabioAm, 

When  ber  that  tyrant  did  of  crown  deprire.* 

Spent.f.q.,y,v,^ 

Tha,  or  than,  then,  and  Ihonne,  for 
than,  were  also  interchangeable  in 
Saxon. 
THARBOROUGH,  *.  A  coiroption  of 
third-borough,  a  constable ;  an  officer 
under  the  head-borough. 

All  the  wiae  o'  Ua'  hundred. 
Old  Baai  Clench  of  Hampated,  petty  coaataUe, 
In-and-in  Medlay,  cooper,  of  lalingtOD, 
And  head-borongfa :  with  lond  To-pan,  the  tiaker, 
And  metal  man  of  Belaize,  the  third-iorough. 

I  myaelf  reprehend  hia  own  penon,  for  I  ara  lui 
grace'a  tkarSorouffk,  Lore's  LL,iA' 

The  quarto  corrupts  it  still  farther 
into  farborough.  But  the  language 
of  the  speaker.  Costard,  is  intended 
to  be  full  of  ignorant  mistakei,'  as 
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reprehend,  for  represent,  in  the  same 
sentence,  Minshew  has  it  ihrid- 
borough,  and  derives  it  accordingly. 
THATCH'D-HEAD.  One  wearing  the 
hair  matted  together,  as  the  native 
Irish  in  times  past.    See  Olibb. 

Era  ye  go,  timh  Tkaieh'd'kead,  woald'rt  sot  thon 
Be  wUpp^d,  end  thiiik  it  Jeetioe. 

S.aadFL  CoteomifUi^. 

Said  to  a  person  who  is  taken  for  an 
Irishman.  Soon  after,  he  is  called, 
''hobby -headed  rascal,"  with  the 
same  allasion. 
THBATRE.  The  theatres  existing  in 
London,  at  tiie  time  when  Randolph 
wrote,  are  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing whimsieal  passage  of  the  Mase's 
Looking  Glass.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  wish  of  a  zeidoas  puritan  concern- 
ing them, 

Thet  the  OI(At, 
Wherein,  qwtk  lie,  reisni  a  whole  world  civice^ 
Had  been  coDvnin'd :  toe  Pkanix  burnt  to  ashes : 
The  Fbrluw  whipjt  for  a  Uind  whore :  Blaek-Jr$artt 
He  wonden  how  it  scap'd  demolishing 
I*  th'  time  of  refonnation :  lastly,  he  wished 
Hie  BmU  might  croes  the  'RuMnee,  to  the  Buurifardeny 
And  thejre  be  soundly  baited. 

See  0.  PL,  ix,  175. 
The  Globe  was  on  the  Bankside, 
Southwark,  where  Shakespeare  and 
Lis  brethren  performed ;  tne  Phcenix 
was  in  Drury-lane ;  the  Fortune  stood 
near  WhitecrossHBtreet,  and  had  been 
the  property  of  Edw.  Alleyn,  who 
rebuilt  it ;  Black-friare  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  same  hands  as 
the  Globe ;  the  Bed  Bull  was  at  the 
upper  end  of  St.  John-street;  the 
Bear-Garden^  also  called  Paris' 
Garden,  was  in  Southwark,  near  to 
the  Globe.  The  Hope  is  here  omitted. 
fTHEAYE.  In  the  north  of  England 
this  term  is  applied  to  a  sheep  three 
years  old,  but  in  Essex  to  an  ewe  of 
one  year  old.  The  latter  is  probably 
its  meaning  here. 

Searenty  fewer  barren  sheepe,  ewes,  and  themes. 

MS.  Inventory,  1668. 

To  THEE,  or  THE.     To  thrive ;  thean, 
proficere,  Saxon. 

But  you,  fair  sir,  whose  pageant  next  ensues, 
Well  mote  ye  thee,  ee  well  can  wish  your  thought. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  83. 
Thys  lyketh  me  well,  to  mot  I  the. 

F<mr  Ps,  O.  PL,  i,  68. 
Fye  on  him  wretch. 
An  evil  mooght  he  thee  for  it,  our  Lord  I  beseech. 

Gttmm.  Gurton,  0.  PL,  ii,  61. 


"Uan  yon  that  will  thee. 
This  lesson  of  me. 

Tuuer^e  Huemfefy  JimoHitiont,  p.  115,  4to,  1673. 

It  occurs  often  in  the  old  English 
ballads;  particularly  in  the  phrase 
"so  mote  I  thee.'*  See  Percy,  ii, 
p.  88. 
THEIR,  pron.  This  is  sometimes  used 
separately,  instead  of  theirs ;  as  be- 
fore observed  in  Oub. 

My  clothing  keeps  me  full  as  warm  as  their. 
My  meates  onto  my  taste  as  pleasing  are. 

WUher^s  Motto,  C  8  b«  repr. 

Again : 

And  my  eeteeme  I  will  not  chanse  for  their, 
Whoee  fortonei  an  ten  thousand  more  a  year. 

Yet  elsewhere  he  uses  theire : 

And  flung  defiance  against  them  and  thein, 

In  spite  of  all  their  gawdy  servitors.  Ibid.,  E  6. 

fTHEORBO.     A  sort  of  lute. 

You  have  put  the  theorbo  into  my  hand,  and  I  have 
played;  you  gave  Uie  mosician  the  first  encourage- 
ment i  the  musick  letnmeth  to  yon  for  patronage. 

Quarlee,  SmbL 

TH£ORIQUE,orTHE0RICK.  Theory; 
opposed  to  practique,  or  practice. 

The  an  and  practic  part  oflife 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theorique.     Hen.  V,  i,  1. 
He  had  the  whole  theorigue  of  war  in  the  knot  of  hie 
scarf.  AlFeWeU,iyi,Z, 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster ;  unless  the  bookish  theorich. 
Wherein  the  tongucd  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he.  Othetto,  i,  1. 

Theorick  was  used  as  late  as  by  the 
Tatler.     See  T.  J. 
fTHEREFORE.    On  that  account,  for 
that  purpose. 

Yet  being  condemned  to  death,  and  being  kepte 
therefore.  Sir  T.  Mort^e  Wbrh,  1567. 

fTHEREHENCE.     For  thence. 

For  thither  I  doe  resolve  to  goe  once  more  by  the 

Ece  of  Christ,  and  therehenee  to  take  my  passage  by 
d  into  Christendome  over  renouned  Qreeoe. 

Taplor*e  JToritef,  1680. 

THERMES,  or  THARMES.  The  in- 
testines  of  bullocks,  or  other  animals ; 
thearm,  Saxon. 

In  onlde  time,  they  made  therr  bowe-etringei  of 
bullox  thermee.  Jeeh.  Toxoph^  p.  140. 

THEWED,  part.  Educated,  instructed 
in  behaviour. 

But  he  was  wise,  and  weary  (^  his  will. 
And  ever  held  his  hand  upon  his  heart : 

Yet  would  not  seem  so  rude  and  theteed  ill. 
As  to  despise  so  courteous  seeming  part. 

Spene.  F.  Q.,  II,  vi,  S6. 

THEWES,  in  Shakespeare,  seems  to 
mean  bulk,  strength  of  limb,  and  the 
hke. 

Care  I  for  the  limb^  the  thewee,  the  stature,  bulk,  and 
big  assemblance  of  a  man?  Give  me  the  spirit, 
master  Shallow.  S  Hen.  IT,  iii,  4. 

Romans  now 
Have  thewe,  and  limbs,  like  to  their  ancestors. 

JuL  Cmt.,  i,  8. 

So  also  in  Hamlet,  i,  3. 
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Only  one  passage  baa  been  pointed 
outf  wbicb  employs  tbe  word  at  all 
in  the  sense  of  these  passages  of 
Shakespeare,  as  describing  corporeal 
qualities,  and  that  is  in  Turberrile's 
translation  of  Ovid's  Epistles : 

What  doort  thou  thinke  iadeede. 

That  doltjafa  lilly  man 
The  tktvei  of  Helen *■  paaaittg  fonne 

May  jodfe  or  throognly  Man.  Parit  to  Belem. 

The  third  and  fourth  folio  of  Shake- 
speare read  "sinew*  and  limbs,"  in 
the  passage  of  Julius  Csesar ;  but,  as 
that  is  only  one  passage  out  of  three, 
it  does  not  much  assist  tbe  matter, 
nor  can  it  be  supposed  the  right 
reading. 

In  Spenser  it  means  manners,  quali- 
ties, dispositions.  Johnson  derives 
it,  in  this  sense,  from  theaw,  Saxon ; 
in  the  former  from  theow,  a  thigh. 

And  •traiKht  delirered  to  a  faiiy  knight. 

To  b«  np-brooght  in  gentle  tAaeestkud  martial  might 

In  this  sense  Ben  Jonson  evidently 
uses  it : 

This  it  no  great  man  by  his  timber  (as  we  say  i'  the 
forest),  by  his  lk«w9$  he  may. 

Vnderwoodt,  rol.  vii,  p.  61. 

Also  Browne : 

To  whom  the  lady  ootirteons  semblance  sbewes, 

And,  pittying  his  estate,  in  sacred  tkewcs 

And  leltcrs,  worthily  ydcep'd  divine, 

RcsolT'd  t'  inatruct  bun.  Brit.  Past.,  i,  p.  136. 

Also  Higins : 

For  never  liv'd  the  matches  of  them  twaine 


In  manhood,  power,  and  martiall  policie, 
tkewcM^  and  friendly  constani 

Alirr./or  Mag.^  p,  884. 


In  Tertuous  tkewUt  and  friendly  constancie. 


So  also  Thomas  Heywood : 

No  lady  liTinjr  this  good  dame  excels 

In  Tcrtuons  tkaees,  good  graces,  every  thing. 

Britain's  Troy,  B.i,e\. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  Shakespeare 
is  somewhat  peculiar  in  his  use  of  it. 
THICK,  s,     A  thicket,  or  close  bush. 

No  other  service,  satyr,  but  thy  watch 
About  these  thicks,  lest  harmless  people  catch 
Miscliief  or  sad  mischance.     Fl.  riiiikful  Skep.^  t,  6. 
Wliich  when  that  warrior  heard,  dismounting  straight 

From  his  tall  steed,  he  nisht  into  the  thicjtf 
And  soon  arrived  where  that  sad  pourtraiet 

Of  death  and  dolours  lay,  hal/e  dead,  halfe  quick. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  H,  i.  89. 

Spenser  has  it  in  other  places.    It  is 
common  with  Drayton  too : 

And  through  the  cumb'rons  thicks  as  fearftdly  he 

miikes. 
He  with  his  branched  head  the  tender  saplings  shakes. 

PolyolS.,  xiii,  p.  917. 

THlCK-SKlN.    Implied  coarse,  vulgar, 
unpolished. 

What  wouldst  thou  have,  boar  ?  what,  tkick-sKn  f 

Merry  W.  W.,  iv,  5. 

The  shalloweit  tkick-iHn  of  that  barren  sort. 

Mids,  N.  Dr.,  iii,  2. 


That  he,  to  CiniI  a  Ukkk^Hm,  shonldso  lair  kAyotA. 
So  thiehskuid : 

What,  are  these  tkiet-^iM%  heavy-pus'd.  gortelBel 
chnrkimad?  Tk«  Weakest goOk U  tke  W^Hl 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  a  passsgefrom 
Holland's  Pliny,  which  accounts  for   j 
the  usage : 

Men  also  who  are  tid^sUmtud,  he  more  poaie  of 
•ense  and  andentandiag.  VoL  i,  puSlfi. 

A  THING  DONE,  &c.,  &c.  A  game 
of  society,  exemplifi^  at  length  in 
all  but  the  quarto  edition  of  Jonson'i 
Cynthia's  Revels.  It  consisted  in 
supposing  wmething  done,  vithont 
knowing  what.  Then,  one  person 
was  to  say  who  did  it ;  a  2d,  with 
what;  3,  where;  4,  when;  5, why; 
6,  what  was  the  consequence ;  7,  who 
would  have  done  it  better.  Then, 
after  all,  another  person  named  the 
thing  done.  Thus  the  sport  coDsisted 
in  the  unexpected  and  ridicoloos  com- 
binations which  it  occasioned.  A 
more  modem  sport,  called  Cam- 
quenees,  bears  the  greatest  resem- 
blance to  it.  See  Cynthia's  BeTeii» 
act  iv. 

A  THING  OF  NOTHING,  or  OF 
NOUGHT.  A  common  phrase  to  ex- 
press anything  very  worthless. 

Thtkmt  a  a  tkiiig  of  notkm^.  ibal,iT,l 

This  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
notice,  as*  the  reading  had  been 
doubted. 

Shall  then  that  Uiing  that  honoiDa  thee, 
How  miserable  a  thine  soever,  yet  a  thing  still, 
And  though  a  Mng  of  nothing.  Uiy  thing  erer. 

Even  so  I  thonght, 
I  wist  that  it  was  some  such  thing  tfmomgU. 

Ne»  QtUomc,  0.  FL,  i,  % 

Other  examples  are  given  in  the  notes 
on  the  passage  of  Hamlet. 
To  THINK  SCORN.  To  disdsin;  to 
feel  an  offence,  mixed  with  contempt. 
It  was  once  considered  as  an  expres- 
sion of  great  force,  especially  when 
heightened  by  the  epithet /ov/;  ss  in 
queen  Elizaoeth's  celebrated  and 
magnanimous  speech  at  Tilbury: 

And  /  think  foul  seom,  that  Spain,  or  Fanna,  or  anT 
prince  in  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  bordcn 
of  my  realm. 

See  Hume's  Hist.,  ch.  zlii,  note  (BB). 

Their  blood  thinks  scorn, 
Till  it  fly  out,  and  shew  them  princes  bora. 

Esteeming  myselfe  bom  to  rule,  and  thaHtsM^ 
seome,  wmingly  to  submit  myselfe  to  be  nled. 

PeaikJrt.,^^- 
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THIRD,  or  THRID,  for  thread,  occurs 
not  u'Dcommonly  in  old  writers.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  old  readings  in  the 
following  passage : 

Fori 
Hare  given  yoa  here  a  third  of  my  own  life, 
Or  that  for  which  I  live.  Temp.,  iv,  1. 

Taking  third  in  the  common  meaning, 
of  a  third  part,  it  would  be  no  great 
compliment  from  Prospero  to  bis 
daughter;  not  so  much  as  Horace 
paid  to  his  friend  Mecaenas,  *'  animse 
dimidium  mese;"  and  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  Desdemona  is  called 
the  half  of  Brabantio*8  soul,  which 
was  a  similar  case  of  father  and 
daughter.  But  take  it  for  thread,  or 
constituent  fibre,  all  is  right.     Tbus : 

And  when  the  sisterB  shall  decree 
To  cat  in  twaine  the  twisted  third  of  life. 

Mucedonu,  sig.  c  S. 
For  as  a  snbtle  spider,  closely  sitting 
In  centre  of  her  web  that  spreadeth  ronnd. 
If  the  least  fly  bat  touch  the  smallest  third. 
She  feels  it  instantly.  Idnffua,  It,  6. 

In  the  reprint,  0.  PL,  v,  p.  206,  it  is 
thread;  in  the  first  edition  of  1607, 
it  is  thred;  but  in  that  of  161 7i  it  is 
third,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens.  In 
that  of  1 622,  it  is  threed.  Thrid  also 
occurs  still  later,  and  Pope  has  used 
to  thrid,  for  to  thread,  in  Rape  of 
Lock,  ii,  139. 
THIRD-BOROUGH,  *.  An  under  con- 
stable.  The  term  is  not  obsolete, 
though  used  only  in  few  places. 

.  I  know  my  remedy,  1  most  go  fetch  the  third-iorough. 

Induct,  to  Tam.  of  Shrew. 
With  load  To-pan.  the  tinker. 
And  metal  man'ttf  Belsize,  the  third-borottgh. 

B.  Jon*.  Tale  of  Tub,  i,  1. 
The  office  of  third^orough  is  the  same  with  that  of 
oonstfJ)le,  except  in  places  where  are  both }  in  which 
case  the  fiurmer  ig  little  more  than  the  constable's 
assistant.  Ritson. 

See  Thar-borough. 
To  THIRL,  V.    The  same  as  thrill;  to 
pierce,    or    penetrate.       "To    thirl, 
terebro."  Coles.   It  is  the  right  form, 
as  the  Saxon  word  is  thirlian. 

The  fond  desire,  that  we  in  glorie  set. 

Doth  thirle  oar  hearts  to  hope  in  slipper  hap. 

Mirr./or  Mag.,  p.  495. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems 
rather  to  be  put  for  hurl : 

These 

— — —  who  deem'd  themselves  in  skies  to  dwell. 
She  [Fortane]  thirleth  down  to  dread  the  gulfes  of 
gasUyheU.  Ihid.,ia.Am. 

-f  As  also  that  the  forcible  and  Tiolent  posh  of  the  ram 
bad  thirled  an  hole  throagh  a  oomer-tower. 

AmmianMe  Marc^lUnue,  16D9. 


THIRTEEN  PENCE  HALFPENNY  was 

considered  as  the  hangman's  wages 
very  early  in  the  17th  century.  How 
much  sooner,  I  have  not  noticed. 

'Sfoot,  what  a  wittr  rogue  was  this  to  leave  this  fair 
thirteen  pence  haljpenny,  and  this  old  halter,  inti- 
matine  aptly, 

Had  the  naiigman  met  as  there,  by  these  presages, 
Here  had  been  his  work,  and  here  his  wtges. 

Match  at  Midn.,  0.  PL,  vii,  S57. 
If  I  shold,  he  conld  not  hang  me  for*!;  *tis  not  worth 
thirteen  pence  halfpenny. 

J.  Day**  Hutnow  out  of  Breath,  sign.  F  8. 

Hanging  is,  perhaps,  the  only  thing 
that  has  not  risen  in  price  in  this  long 
period. 
THIRTY-ONE.    The  trifling  game  so 
called,  was  known  in  old  times. 

Well,  was  it  fit  for  a  servant  to  use  his  mnster  so; 
being  perhaps  (for  oaght  I  see)  turn  and  thirty— a,  pip 
out.  Tam.  of  Shrev,  i,  3. 

Brought  him  thirty  apples  in  a  dish,  and  eave  them 
to  his  man  to  carry  to  his  master,  it  is  like  he  gave 
one  to  his  man  lor  his  labour,  to  make  up  the  game, 
and  so  there  was  thirty-one.  Latim.  Serm.,  fol.  65. 
He  is  discuded  for  a  gamester,  at  all  games  but  one 
and  thirty.  BarW*  Microc,  p.  62,  Bliss's  ed. 

The  game  was  familiar  within  my 
memory,  but  chiefly  among  children ; 
it  was  very  like  the  French  game  of 
vingt'Un,  only  a  longer  reckoning. 
THIRTY-POUND  KNIGHTS.  James  I 
became  the  subject  of  much  ridicule, 
not  quite  unmerited,  for  putting 
honours  to  sale.  He  created  the 
order  of  baronet,  which  he  disposed 
of  for  a  sum  of  money ;  and  it  seems 
that  he  sold  common  knighthood  as 
low  as  thirty  pounds,  or  at  least  it  was 
so  reported. 

Farewell,  farewell ;  we  will  not  know  you  for  shaming 
of  yon.  I  ken  the  man  well ;  he  is  one  of  my  thirty- 
pound  knight*.  Baetuford  Hoe,  0.  PL,  iv,  261. 

Hence,  a  historian  says. 

At  this  time,  knight*  swarmed  in  every  comer;  the 
swonl  ranged  aboat,  and  men  bowed  in  obedience  to 
it,  more  in  peace  tlutu  in  war. 

A.  WiUon,  Hi*t.  qfGr.  Br.,  p.  6  a668). 

THO,  for  than.  A  remnant  of  the  older 
language. 

Tho,  wrapping  up  her  wreathed  stem  around, 

Lept  fierce  upon  his  shield,  and  her  huge  train 
All  suddenly  about  his  body  wound. 

Spen*.  F.  Q.,  1,  i,  18. 

It  occurs  in  this  author  very  fre- 
quently. 

For  rest,  and  peace,  and  wealth  abounding  thoe, 
Hade  me  forget  mv  justice,  late  well  used. 

Mirr.for  Mao.,  p.  73. 
But  his  young  soldiers  were  much  daunted  tho. 
To  see  the  fearfull  engine  of  the  foe. 

Sylt.  Du  Bart.,  p.  400.  ed.  1621. 

THOLE,  *.  Not  properly  an  old  word, 
but  an  affected  Latinism ;  the 
dome,  cupola,  or  keystone,  of  a  vaulted 
roof. 
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Lit  tlfan  taoka,  tnd  /Aolw  expect  ov  tpone. 
Gnu  tetims  in  trinmph. 

JWa«t  Troe$,  O.  F1.,  Tii,  4BS. 
8i  qat  ipee  meit  TOMlilnu  vud, 
Saneidife  ikoto»  ant  nor»  ad  futif  la  fizi. 

rify..A^ix,406. 

THONG, «.  A  Icsthem  ttrap ;  an  im- 
plement nsed  by  sharpen,  in  the 
eheating  game  of  fast  and  looee. 

Aahortknif^aadaOoHf.  Jr«yy  r.  r,  ii,  t. 

See  Fast  and  looss. 
But  the  reading  of  thong  is  onl^  a 
conjectural  substitution ;  the  original 
editions  haye  throng,  which  is  doubts 
less  right ;  meaninff  "  a  short  knife 
to  cut  purses,  and  a  throng,  or  a 
crowd,  to  gire  an  opportunity  for 
using  it."  So  in  Lear,  when  the  fool 
is  satirically  reciting  things  not  likely 
to  happen,  he  says,  among  others. 

When  every  eaie  in  lew  ie  rigkt. 

No  ■qoire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  laii|ht, 

When  slanden  do  not  live  in  tongvee^ 

Nor  ctttponee  come  not  to  throngs.  leer,  iii,  9, 

Shakespeare  often  uses  throng,  for 
crowd. 
THONQ,  or  TONO  CASTLB,  in  Kent. 
The  origin  of  its  name,  as  derived 
from  thwang,  Saxon,  is  thus  told  by 
Lambarde : 

Hengiflt  and  Hona,  the  Saxea  ceptainei.  among 
other  deritea  (practiied  for  their  owne  eaUbliahment 
and  aecnritie)  beftged  of  king  Tortigem  ao  nrache 
land  to  fortifie  upon,  as  the  hyde  of  a  bcaet  (cat  into 
tkongtt)  might  incompaue. 

FmmbmlatUm,  p.  MS  (ed.  IIM). 

It  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  Mayor  of 
Quinborough : 

A  fair  and  fortunate  eonitellatioa  reign'd 

When  we  act  foot  here,  for  from  his  first  gift, 

(Which  to  a  king's  unbounded  eyes  seemNl  nothing) 

The  compass  of  a  hide,  I  have  erected 

A  strong  and  spacious  castle.  O.  PL,  xi,  p.  1S6. 

Yortigern  afterwards  names  the  castle, 
from  this  circumstance : 

And  now.  my  lord. 
Ton  that  hare  ao  conceitedly  gone  beyond  me, 
Aud  made  ao  laige  use  of  a  slender  nit. 
Which  we  ne'er  minded;  I  commend  your  thrift. 
And  that  your  building  may,  to  all  agea. 
Carry  the  stamp  and  impress  of  your  wit. 
It  BhaU  be  caUed  Thtmg  CasUe.  0.  PL,  zi,  ISa 

The  remains  of  this  castle  are,  or  were, 
near  Bapchild,  on  the  London  road, 
and  near  Tenbam.  There  is  another 
Thong,  near  Qrayesend.  The  same 
story  had  been  told  of  Doncaster, 
falsely  deriving  that  name  from  Tong- 
caster;  but  this  fable  Lambarde 
rejects,  and  maintains  that  it  belongs 
to  Tong  Castle,  in  Kent.  Some  applied 
it  to  Thong  Castle,  near  Grimsby,  Lin- 
colnshire ;  but  the  whole  tale  seems 


a  fabrication  firom  the  old  history  of 
Dido,  Virg.  ^n.,  i,  369.   See  Hasted's 
Kent,  vol.  ii,  p.  601. 
fTHOROUGH-GATE.      A   thoroogb. 
fare. 

2>.  That  eoncr  ia  no  tioromaaU. 

lW«wrtaAyIi«ft,lSli 

THORP,  «.  A  Tillage.  See  Coles. 
From  thorp,  or  throp,  Saxon. 

Such  were  the  sheplierda,  to  all  goodncase  bat, 
Abowt  whose  tkorp$,  that  night,  evrs'd  liflns  veil 

BriL  PM»t.,u,^iL 
Within  a  Bttle  llerp  I  atayd  at  hat 

See  DoBP,  which  is  either  a  corrnptioD 
of  this,  or  formed  from  some  kindred 
dialect.     Dorp  is  the  old  Teatosic, 
and  dor/,  the  modem  German. 
fTo  THRAG.    To  cut  down  timber. 

Fell,  or  cvtte  dowae.  or  to  MrMff.  Snecidi». 

Bwuett  Ahtctitnwm,  1551 

THRAYE,  9.  Twelve  or  twenty-four 
sheaTes  of  com,  now  more  commoDly 
called  a  thoeh,  except  in  the 
northern  counties,  where  the  old 
word  remains.  Thraf,  Saxon.  M^ 
taphorically,  for  an  indefinite  Dumber 
of  anything. 

He  lende  forth  Oiwsei  of  ballada  to  the  ssk. 

See  Thrsavb 
THREAD  AND  THRUM.  An  expiesson 
borrowed  from  weaving,  the  tkrtd 
being  the  substance  of  the  waip; 
the  thrum,  the  small  tuft  bejoni 
where  it  is  tied.  Hence,  metapho- 
rically, the  good  and  bad  together. 

Cat  tkrtmd  and  <jlr«■^ 
Qoail,  cniah,  oondode,  and  qnelL 

Tlran  who  wilt  not  hrre,  doe  tbia» 
Learne  of  me  what  woman  is. 
Something  made  of  tkrtd  BrndtArummt, 
A  meere  botch  of  all  and  aome. 

THREAVE,  9.  The  same  as  Thsate; 
a  number  of  sheaves  set  up  togetfaet. 
Saxon.  The  number,  it  seems, Taries 
^m  12  to  24 ;  but  it  has  been  ofUn 
used,  metaphorically,  for  an  indefinite 
number  or  collection  of  any  objects. 
Of  people. 

Gallants,  men  and  women. 
And  of  all  sorta,  tag,  rag,  been  seen  to  mck  here 
In  ikremes,  these  ten  weekly  as  to  a  second  Hogsdn. 

Of  very  various  things : 

Tlion  art  now  firee,  my  sweet  Ab^  eome,  ^'  lae  « 
thretne  ofHsset.        Jomt^a  JdrmiU,  I63»,  sip.  G 1 
Of  pansy,  pink,  and  primroee  leaves^ 
Moet  cnriooBly  laid  on  in  Ureases. 
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As  wlien  from  hnrdt  of  neate. 
Whole  tkrett909  of  boret  and  mnngrilt  chaee. 

Chapman,  Horn.  II.,  zi,  p.  152. 

fTHREE .  CORNERED  -  TREE.  The 
gallows. 

And  from  the  frnit  of  the  three  eanuti'd  tree, 
Yertae  and  goodnesa  still  deliver  me. 

Wiita  Beerealiotu,  1664. 

THREE  CRANES  IN  THE  VINTRY. 
A  house  of  resort,  in  the  lower  part 
of  Qaeen-street,  Chespside,  used  by 
costermongers  (t.  e,,  dealers  in  apples) 
and  some  lower  persons.  See  Cranes. 

fTHREE-FARTHINGS.  The  three- 
farthing  pieces  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth were  made  of  silver  and  ?ery  thin, 
and  these  often  became  cracked  in 
circulation. 

My  fkce  so  thin 
That  in  mine  ear  I  onrst  not  itick  a  rose, 
Lest  men  should  say, "  Look  where  three^arthinge 

goes."  K.JohH,n,%. 

He  valaes  me  at  a  eraeit  three-farlhin^t,  for  aught  I 

see.  B.  JoH$.  Every  Man  \n  hie  ff.,  ii,  1. 

THREE-MAN  SONG.  A  song  for  three 
voices ;  as  a  catch,  glee,  madrigal,  &c. 
Shakespeare  calls  the  persons  who 
could  bear  a  part  in  such  music, 
**  three-man-song  men," 

The  shearers,  three-man-ema  men  all,  and  very  good 
omeSi  but  thc7  are  most  of  tnem  means  and  bames. 

Winter'i  T^  iv,  2. 
When  those  trinmyirs  set  that  three-man's  song. 
Which  stahlished  in  Borne  that  hellish  trinity. 
That  all  the  toane  and  all  the  world  did  wrong. 

Ear.  Spiff.,  iii,  S5. 
The  merriments  that  passed  in  Eyre's  house— with 
two  meny  three-men's  songs. 

Shoemaker's  Holiday,  4to,  Pref. 

A  aix-man  sanff  occurs  in  the  Tourna- 
ment of  Tottenham ;  meaning  a  song 
in  six  parts : 

In  erery  comer  of  the  houM 
Was  melody  delieions» 
For  to  here  predous. 
Of  ri*  wun*s  song, 

Fen^s  Beliq.,  ii,  p.  84.  8d  ed. 

It  is  as  a  kind  of  parody  on  this  phrase, 
that    Shakespeare    uses    the    term 
"  three-man  beetle."     See  Beetle. 
fTHREBPENNY .  PLANET.    An  un- 
propitious  planet. 

Some  ships  nm  tlirongh  many  a  storme  with  much 
danger,  and  yet  are  so  unlucky,  that  they  nfiyer  make 
a  good  voyage;  some  men  (being  borne  under  a 
threepeny  planet)  can  neither  by  paines,  watching, 
labour,  or  any  industry,  be  worth  a  groat. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

THREE  PIGEONS  AT  BRENTFORD. 
An  inn,  formerly  the  resort  of  low 
people,  sharpers,  &c. 

Thou'rt  admirably  suited  for  the  Three  Pigeons  at 
Brentford;  I'll  swear,  1  knew  thee  not. 

Boaring  Girl,  0,  Fl.,  vi,  61. 


He  knew  her  not,  because  she  was  so 
well  disguised ;  a  thing  much  practised 
by  those  who  frequented  that  house. 

We  will  turn  onr  course 
To  Brainford,  westward.       *       * 
My  bird  o'  the  night,  we'll  tickle  it  at  the  Three 

Pigeons^ 
When  we  hare  all,  and  may  unlodc  the  tnmki^ 
And  say,  this 's  mine,  and  thine,  fce. 

B.  Jons.  Alehem.,  r,  4. 

This  house,  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
players,  by  the  civil  wars,  was  kept 
by  Lowin  the  original  Falstaff,  then 
grown  old,  and>  like  many  of  his 
brethren,  very  poor : 

Lowin,  in  his  latter  days,  kept  an  inn,  the  Three 
Pigeons  at  Brentford,  where  ne  died  vary  old— and 
his  poverty  was  as  great  as  his  age. 

Diakgneqf  Plays,  ^cO.YUiai^U^ 

See  Lowin. 
THREE-PILE.  The  finest  and  most 
costly  kind  of  velvet ;  worn,  therefore, 
only  by  persons  of  wealth  and  conse- 
quence. It  alludes  to  something  in 
the  construction  of  the  velvet. 

I  haTs  8er?*d  prince  Florizel,  and  in  my  time  wore 
three-pile.  Wint.  Tale,  W,  9. 

It  seems  to  have  been  thought 
that  there  was  a  threefold  accu- 
mulation of  the  outer  substance,  or 
pile: 

rUwear 
My  wits  to  the  third  pile,  but  aU  shall  be  dear. 

Mad  World,  0.  Fl.,  v,  89& 

Hence  Shakespeare  gives  the  name  of 
Three-pile  to  a  mercer  (Meas.  for 
Meas.,  iv,  3),  as  dealing  in  that  com- 
modity. 
THREE-PILD,  a.  Refined,  approaching 
or  pretending  to  perfection;  meta* 
phorically,  from  the  three-pile  velvet. 

lliou  art  a  three^iVd  piece,  I'll  warrant  thee. 

Meas.  for  Meas.,  i,  9. 

Or  exaggerated,  high-flown : 

T^ee-pWd  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation. 

Lovers  L.  L.,  y,  9. 

More  literally,  persons  who  wear  fine 
velvet : 

And  for  yon,  sir,  who  tender  gentle  blood 

Runs  in  your  note,  and  makes  yon  snuff  at  all 

But  three-p'Sd  people.    B.  /•  Fl.  ScomjMl  Lady, iii,  1. 

Three  hundred  three-piVds  more, — 

The  better  haft  o'  th'^town  live  gloriously. 

Ibid.,  Wit  without  Money,  aetil. 

THRENE,  9,    CompUiint,  lamentation ; 
from  Sp^i'Off,  6r. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threns. 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremea  and  stars  of  love, 

Aa  dioms  to  their  tragic  scene. 

Shaktsp.  Pass.  Pilgr.,  zx. 

Then  follows  an  ode  inscribed  Threnos. 
Dr.  Parmer  discovered  a  publication 
by    J.    Heywoody    entitled    Davids* 
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Threanes,  These  lines  also  are 
qaoted : 

Of  TCTiM,  thrmti,  and  e|riteplii» 
Fall  fraught  with  tetn  of  teeno. 

Ktn4Mi't  Poentt,  1677. 

Mr.  Todd  has  introdaced  the  word 
into  Johnson,  and  given  several  ex- 
amples from  bishops  King  and 
Tavlor. 
To  THREPB,  9.  To  chide,  or  censare; 
from  ihreapiant  for  threagian,  Saxon. 
See  Lye.  In  the  Glossary  to  Chaucer, 
it  IB  interpreted  to  call. 

My  rooet  they  bnj  8o  lowde. 
And  eke  thrne  on  w  (mmX, 
Bttckeled  to  do  me  ecath. 
So  it  thrir  malice  bent. 
P«.  U.  *y  Lord  Surrey,  Nug.  Jmi^  ii«  868.  ed.  Park. 

It  seems  to  have  .been  used  by  bishop 
Fisher  in  the  sense  of  to  complain  : 

Some  crye  npon  God,  tone  other  tkrepe  that  he  hatha 
forgoten  tbem.  Sermons,  cited  by  Todd. 

In  the  Cheshire  dialect  it  means  to 
maintain  with  violence.  WilbrahanCt 
Ckesh*  Glois,  But  in  the  more 
northern  dialects  it  still  signifies  to 
blame,  or  rebuke.  Ray  and  Grose, 
In  the  Scottish  it  seems  to  resemble 
the  Cheshire.     See  Jamieson. 

THRID.    See  Third. 

THRILL,  s.  A  hole,  or  cavity.  See 
NosB-THRiLL.     See  also  T.  J. 

THRIST,  f .  Put  for  thirst  by  Spenser ; 
Chaucer  has  thrust,  in  which  he  has 
found  imitators ;  but  thrist  is  peculiar 
to  Spenser : 

Who  ahall  him  rew,  that  swimming  in  the  maine. 
Will  die  for  tkritL  and  water  doth  refuse  f 

F.  0..  n,  vi,  17. 

THRISTY,  for  thirsty.  By  the  same 
author. 

With  needy  eye 
He  aoaght  all  ronnd  about,  his  ikriiiy  blade 
Tb  bathe  in  blood  of  faithleia  enimy.    F.  Q.,  I,  t,  16. 

So  in  other  places.     See  Thrust. 
fTHROATY.    Guttural. 

The  oonclnaion  of  this  rambling  letter  shall  be  a  rime 
of  certain  hard  throaty  words  which  I  was  taught 


lately,  and  they  are  accounted  the  dilBculst  in  all  the 

whole  Castilian  lansoage,  i 

able  to  pronounce  them,  is  aocoonted  Buen  RomaU' 


whole  Castilian  language,  insomuch  that  he  who  is 


cista,  a  good  qpeaker  of  Spanish. 

HoweWa  F^mOiar  Letters,  1650. 

To  THRONG.     To  press,  or  crowd; 
still  used  in  Staffordahire,  &c. 

Here  one  being.Mrona'<<  bears  back. 

Shakeep.  Poems,  Suppt.,  i,  p.  663. 

It  occurs  seyeral  times  in  the  autho- 
rised version  of  the  New  Testament ; 
as,  "  much  people  followed  him,  and 
thronged  him."  Mark^  y,  24 ;  Xti^e, 
viii,  45,  &c. 


THROSTLE,  s.  A  thrush;  properly 
the  missel-thrush,  but  often  used  with 
latitude  for  any  of  the  genua. 

The  throstle  with  his  note  so  tme. 

The  wren  with  UtUe  qniU.  Ulds.  N.  Dr^  iii,  1. 
He  is  erery  nan  in  no  man;  if  a  throstle  mng.  he 
falls  straight  a  capering.  Merek.  Ten.^  i,  1 

THROSTLE-COCK.    The  male  thnuh. 

The  throstU-€oek,  by  breaking  of  the  day. 
Chants  to  hit  sweet  full  many  a  lorely  laey. 

Driyt,  ShepL  fieri 

The  ousel  and  the  thnutle^oock,  chief  Doaicke  of  ear 

Maye.  /M. 

These  names  are  still  current  in  some 
counties. 
fTo  go  THROUGH-STITCH.  To  go 
through  with.  A  phrase  taken  from 
the  work  of  the  tailor,  and  in  rery 
common  use. 

Achever.  To  atchieve;  to  end,  finiah,  eiMthSt 
(fully)  i  to  dispateh,  effect,  performe  (throoghlj) ;  to 
perfect  eoBsommat,  aeOMnplish,  go  throm^h^iici 
With.  Coigrmrt. 

O.  Stilt.  Ifaa  he  laiea  tme  aon;  but  what's  \i£ 
remedr  ? 

Stilt.  None  at  all  father,  now  wee  are  in.  wee  east 
coe  through  stitch.  Troffedy  ofHvffwkam,  IS-^L 

The  taylera  hell,  who  indeed  are  aeco«uitcd  the  belt 
bread  men  in  the  ship,  and  such  as  goe  ikrxmik 
stitch  with  what  they  take  in  hand. 

Taylor's  Worha,  lOO. 
If  any  taylor  hare  the  itch. 
Your  black-amith's  water,  aa  black  as  pitch. 
Will  make  his  fingers  go  thoromgh^titek. 

Which  nobody  eaa  dny. 

For  when  a  man  has  once  nndertaken  a  bnsineas,  Irt 
him  go  thorow  stiteh  with  it 

T%4  Paomm  Primeer  l^- 

fTHROUGHLY,       for       thoroughly. 

**Abru?e:  watered,  wet  throughly" 

Cotgrave, 
THRUM,  s.    The  tufted  part  beyond 

the  tie,  at  the  end  of  the  warp,  in 

weaving ;  or  any  collection  or  toft  of 

short  thread. 

O  fates,  cone,  come. 

Cut  thread  and  aniat.     Mids.  jr.  Dr^  r,  L 
tA  chOd  and  dead?  aks  1  how  could  it  oome  f 
Sorely  thy  thread  of  life  was  bnt  a  thrmwu 

Witts  Recremiiems,  16S4. 

To  THRUM.  To  cover  with  small  tufu, 
like  the  thrum  of  the  loom. 

Brave  Thespian  maidena,  at  whose  chanunc  layes 
Each  mon-thmrnVd  moontain  benda,  each  cnzreet 
playes.  Browne,  Brii.  Pmsi^  a,  3- 

THRUM'D-HAT.  A  hat,  composed  of 
the  weaver's  tufts  or  thrums,  or  of 
very  coarse  cloth.     See  Minshew. 

There's  her  thrmm-htU,  and  her  muffler  tooi 

Jteny  ST.  JPT,  it,  3* 

So  also  thrunCd'Cap : 

Every  head,  when  it  stood  bare  and  naoovcred,  looked 
like  a  batter-box*a  [Datchman'sl  nonl,  hariag  ha 
thnmd  cap  on.  Decker's  Ouffe  Hormh^  dMU».  liL 

THRUMMING  OF  CAPS.  Setting  on 
the  tufts  or  thrums  upon  a  coarse 
cap.    In  the  following  instance,  it  is 
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applied  to  a  man  Betting  his  beard  in 
order : 

Bel.  Let  me  set  my  beard  np. 
How  has  Pinac  perform'd  ? 

Mir.  He  has  won  already. 
He  stands  not  thrumming  of  caps  thus. 

FUteh.  Wild-Goote  Ckase.ii,  S. 

Or  it  might  mean  playing  with  his 
hat  or  cap  like  a  person  thrumming 
an  instrument ;  which  is  a  theatrical 
symptom  of  irresolution.  But  the 
former  explanation  is  confirmed  by 
this  line  of  Quarles : 

Are  we  born  to  ikrutn  eaps^  or  pick  strawe? 

Judgm.  jf*  Mercy. 

We  meet  also  with  thrummed  hosen 
and  stockings.     See  T.  J. 

tAnd  on  her  head  a  Ihrummy  cap  she  had. 

CkaUckiWt  Tkealma  /-  CUarekits,  p.  82. 

THRUST,  for  thirst.  So  used  by 
Chaucer ;  though  the  Saxon  is  thyrst. 
So  also  lord  Surrey  : 

My  soul  in  God  hath  more  desirous  trust 
T 


han  hath  the  watchman  looking  for  the  day, 

■     "  "       W\t  thrust. 

ertioM  of  Piolm,!^. 


By  the  relief  to  quench  of  sleep  the  thrust. 


So  Higins  : 

If  needs  in  twaine  you  part  this  empire  must, 

I  see  what  discord  after  mav  betide. 
How  empire  makes  men  guiltlesse  blood  to  thrust. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  178. 

See  Thrist. 

THUMB-NAIL.  The  custom  of  draining 
the  glass  upon  the  thumb-nail,  after 
drinking  off  the  liquor,  is  explained 
in  Supernaculum.  Sometimes  also 
the  glass  was  made  to  ring  against 
the  nail. 

THUMB-RING.  Grave  personages  used 
to  wear  a  plain  broad  gold  ring  on 
the  thumb  ;  as  aldermen,  &c. 

I  could  hare  crept  into  an  alderman's  tkumb-rha, 

1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 
He  wears  a  hoop-n'tt^  on  his  ikumh  ;  he  has 
Offfravidad  a  dose,  full  in  his  face. 

Witts  Beereat.,  Epiff.  83S. 
An  alderman^-I  may  sav  to  you,  he  has  no  more  wit 
than  the  rest  of  tne  bencu,  and  that  lies  in  his 
thumb-ring.      Glapthome's  Wit  in  a  Constable,  1689. 

fTHUMB.  A  thumb  under  the  girdle, 
indicated  gravity  of  demeanour. 

Of  all  men  wee  count  a  melancholicke  man  the  very 
sponge  of  aU  sad  humours,  the  aqua-fortis  of  merry 
company,  a  tkumbe  under  thegirdle,  the  contemplative 
Blumberer,  that  sleepes  waking,  Sec. 

Optiek  Qlasse  of  Humors,  1639. 
They  admire  their  old  customs  even  to  the  eating  of 
red  herring  and  going  wet  shod.  They  call  the 
thnmb  under  the  girdle  gravity,  and  because  they  can 
hardly  smell  at  al^  their  posy's  are  under  their  girdles. 

Overburjf's  Characters. 

1 HUNDER-CRACK,  s.,  for  a  clap  of 
thunder. 

Nor  IS  he  mov'd  with  all  the  thunder- eracks 
Vf  tyrant's  threats. 

Ikiniel,  to  the  Countess  qf  Cumt.,  p.  62. 


Not  a  very  dignified  or  poetical  term, 
certainly ;  but  I  think  it  occurs  else- 
where. 

+Yet  every  reall  heav'nly  thundereracke 
This  caitife  in  such  feare  and  terror  strake. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

THUNDER-STONE,  9.  The  same  as 
thunder-bolt ;  both  formed  upon  an 
erroneous  fancy,  that  the  destruction 
occasioned  by  lightning,  was  effected 
by  some  solid  body.  The  fossils 
called  belemnitei,  were  supposed  to 
be  the  stones  in  question,  and  were 
named  accordingly : 

And  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see. 
Have  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone. 

Jul.  Ctes.,  1,  8. 

So  in  the  beautiful  dirge  in  Cymbeline, 
BO  beautifully  set  by  a  loved  and 
revered  relation  of  mine : 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash. 

Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunder-stone.  Cymb.,  iv,  8. 

Chapman  has : 

Though  I  sink  beneath 
The  fate  of  being  shut  to  hell,  by  Jove's  fell  thunder- 
stone.  Iliadf  xv. 

fTHURLEPOLE.  Some  large  fish, 
perhaps  only  another  name  for  the 
porpoise. 

Abstaine  from  daily  eating  of  much  olde  beefe,  or 
olde  mutton,  hard  cheese,  hares  flesh,  bores  flesh, 
venison,  salt  fish,  coleworts,  beanes,  and  peason, 
very  course  bread,  great  fishes  of  the  sea,  as  thurU' 
poUf  or  porpise,  and  stourgion,  and  other  of  like 
natures.  Castell  qf  Health,  1595. 

THUSSOCK,  TUSSOCK,  and  TUS- 
SUCK,  s,  A  tuft  of  loose  hair ;  or  a 
tuft  of  any  sort.  Johnson,  on  the 
latter  word,  supposes  it  a  diminutive 
of  tuz  ;  but  that  is  hardly  an  acknow- 
ledged word. 

Though  we  have  not  expresse  mention  in  Scripture, 
against  such  laying  out  of  the  haire  in  thussoekes 
and  tufts,  yet  we  have  in  Scripture  expresse  mention 
de  tortis  erinibus,  of  writhen  haire  that  is  for  the 
nonce  forced  to  curie.  Latimer,  Serm.,  107  b. 

Todd  conjectures  the  word  tuz,  which 
he  exemplifies  from  Dryden,  to  be 
made  from  the  French  tasse;  and  he 
produces  the  word  tussy,  from  Donne. 
The  words  clearly  existed,  but  from 
what  source  they  came,  may  be 
doubted. 
fTHWART.  Cross ;  transverse.  Thart- 
over,  contrary. 

Longurii Perches  lonniet.    Long  and 

thioart  peecet  of  timber  layd  or  nailed  acrosse. 

KomencUUor,  1586. 
And  for  fifteene  Ions  dayes  and  nights,  the  thwart' 
over  and  crosse  north  and  easterly  wlnde  blew  us 
nothing  but  lengthening  of  our  sorrowes  and  delay- 
ing of  our  comforts.  Taylor's  Workes,  i63a 
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Tf  AL,  8,  A  tie.  This  word  stands  in 
the  following  passage,  though  tie 
might  do  as  well.  It  has  been  thought 
corrupt,  being  no  where  else  found. 

Nor  to  ooDtnct  with  tnch  can  be  a  tint. 

FUtch.  jr.  Gooi9  Ck,,  ii,  1. 

TIB.  The  ace  of  trumps,  in  the  game 
of  gleek  ;  as  Tom  was  the  knave,  &c. 
"Monas  triumphatriz."  Cambridge 
Diet,,  1693. 

Tbe  wclconiest  thioi  to  Mrt.  Abiftail,  except  T^h  and 
Tom  in  the  stock.  Panun't  WeddiHg,  O.  PI.,  xi.  390. 
The  ace  it  called  Tiht  tbe  knave  Tom,  the  four  of 
trumps  Tiddy,  &c.  C<impl.  Gamtater,  p.  76. 

See  Gleek.     Also  Wit's  Interp.,  p. 

365,  ed.  1671. 

Tib  was  also  a  common  name  for  a 

low   or    ordinary    woman.     So    the 

Cambridge  Dictionary,  above  cited: 

''2V6,  a  poor  sorry  woman  ;  mulier- 

cula  impura."     See   Tib^g  rush,  in 

Rush-rings. 

Tib  and  Tom  were  usually  joined  in 

familiar  poetry : 

Kitt  and  Kate 
There  will  waite, 
TiU  and  Turn  will  take  their  pleatare. 

Oid  SoHff,  IHtoU  Poetry,  p.  180. 

So  in  Poor  Robin  for  1689 : 

A  great  destruction  at  I»Un((ton.  Newingtnn,  and  the 

{mrta  adjitccnt,  made  of  cust^inls,  cheese-cakes,  flawna, 
ools,  plumb-cakrs,  itew'd  prunca,  and  bottle-ale. 
When  T\b  and  Tom,  u|tun  a  holy-day. 
Make  fair  aaaault  on  such  good  thinM  as  they. 

hescr.  of  Summer. 

Hence,  doubtless,  these  familiar  names 
were  transferred  to  those  two  cards  at 
gleek. 
TIBERT,  or  TYBERT.  A  name  for  a 
cat.  Shakespeare  considers  Tybalt 
as  the  same ;  whence  some  of  the 
insulting  jests  of  Mercutio,  who  calls 
Tybalt  "ratcatcher,"  and  "king  of 
cats."     Romeo  and  Jul,,  iii,  I. 

Cats  there  lay  divers    —       — 
•  •  •  » 

But  'mongat  those  tiherU,  who  do  yon  think  there 
was  ?  B.  Jons.  Epiar.,  vol.  vi,  288. 

Then  the  king  called  for  tir  Tibert,  tne  cat,  and  said 
to  him.  Sir  Tibert,  you  shall  go  to  Reynard,  and  sum- 
mon him  the  second  time.  Reyu,  Ike  Fox,  ch.  vi. 

TICK.  A  game,  classed  among  the 
rural  sports. 

At  hood-wink,  barley-break,  at  lick,  or  prison-base. 
.     .  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xxx,  p.  1226. 

f  TICK,  for  credit,  is  a  word  at  least  as 
old  as  the  seventeenth  century.  See 
Ticket. 

I  confess  my  tick  is  not  good,  and  I  never  desire  to 
game  for  more  than  I  have  about  me. 

Sedley,  The  Mulberry  Garden,  1668. 
Rcdnc'd  to  want,  he  in  due  time  fell  sick. 
Was  fain  to  die,  and  be  intiTr'd  on  lick. 

OUham'i  Poem,  1663,  p.  m. 


tToTICK.     To  fondle? 

Unto  her  rcpaire 
Whrre  her  flocks  are  feediof. 

Sit  and  tick  and  toy. 
Till  set  be  the  silnne. 

£HffUn^e  Haitm,\t!ii. 

TICKET,  among  other  things,  a  trades- 
man's  bill ;  hence  taking  things  to  be 
put  into  a  bill,  was  taking  &em  on 
ticket,  since  corrupted  into  tick. 

No  matter  whether  in  landing  y<m  have  BMneyv  no; 
you  may  swim  in  twentie  of  their  boates  orer  ti« 
river  vpom  ticket. 

Derker^M  GuT*  Homi.,  eh.  vi.  p.  Iti 
Yun  crmrlier  is  mad  to  take  up  siiks  and  vehtu 
Oh  ticket  for  his  mistresse,  and  your  citisen 
Is  mad  to  trust  him.  Coigr.  English  Tremsmry,  p.  1^. 

TICKLE,  a.  Tottering,  slight,  easily 
overthrown,  inconstant.  Hence  our 
modern  ticklish. 

Thy  head  stands  so  tieklg  on  thy  shooldm,  that  i 
milk-maid,  if  she  be  in  love,  may  n?h  it  off. 

Meas.  for  Meu.,  I J 
The  state  of  Normandv 
Stands  on  a  tirkie  point.  i  Hen.  /T,  ii,  L 

The  wide  world's  accidents  are  apt  to  chan^ 
And  tickle  Fortune  slays  not  in  a  place. 

ComeliayO.Tl,n,ilS 

My  only  comfort  left,  my  only  joy, 
1  « ill  not  hazard  on  so  tickW fxovjid. 

S^lrestrr's  Maiden's  Bltisk,  p.  B40.ed.l^:l. 
Otheru-isc  liow  tickle  their  state  is  that  nov  triamf., 
upon  what  a  twist  they  hang,  that  are  now  ia  boa  !ir. 

Eupk.S-kisEng^U: 
tOf  tickle  credit  ne  had  bin  the  mtarliiefe. 

Mirtvur/or  Ma^istrmtet.  p-  *2l. 

TICK-TACK,  $.  A  game  in  the  tables; 
by  the  description  the  same,  or  nearly 
so,  as  trick- trac. 

By  certain  bootie  play  between  a  proteeter  iitd  \ 
bishop  (I  suppose  it  was  at  tiek-iMie). 

Sir  J.  liar,  om  Ep.  Barlote,  Kngm  Ant.,  ii,  lU. 
ed.  Park. 

Sir  John  intends  a  pan  upon  the 
word ;  which  is  in  some  d^^ree  autho- 
rised by  the  following  example : 

This  is  the  plain  giame  of  lick-tcek,  which  is  so  oTtd 
from  touch  and  take,  for  if  you  touch  a  man  ;<m  aB<s 
play  him,  though  to  your  loss.  Compl.  Gaatesl^p.  Ui. 

Where  is  a  detailed  account  of  the 
game.  But  it  is  clearly  derired  from 
tric'trae,  which  Menage  says  vas 
anciently  pronounced  tie-tae;  aod 
still  is,  according  to  him,  by  the 
Germans.     Origines  in  voe, 

TIDDY.  The  four  of  tramps  at  tbe 
game  of  gleek.  CompL  Gamester. 
See  in  Tib. 

TIDE,  for  time. 

He  keeps  his  tides  vreXl.  TmomJlL,^  * 

And  far  much  better  feare  had  bin  than  malice  at  t.iat 

tyde.  Warner,  Jib.  BngL,  ii,  11,  p  &*- 

Tide  was  also  scrupulously  used  by 
the  Puritans,  in  composition,  instead 
of  the  popish  word  mass,  of  which 
they  had  a  nervous  abhorrence.  Tha9» 
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for  Christmas,  Hallowmas,  Lammas, 
they  said  Christ-^iWe,  HtMow-tide, 
h&mh'tide.  Luckily  Whitsuntide  was 
rightly  named  to  their  hands.  Thus 
the  sanctified  Ananias  corrects  Subtle 
for  saying  Christmas : 

CArut'lida,  I  pray  yoa.  Jlekmut,  iii,  1. 

They  had  other  modes  of  avoiding  the 
abomination  of  popish  words.  Thus, 
a  Christmas  pie  they  termed  ''a 
nativity  pie."  B.  Jons.  Fox,  i,  1. 
TIDY,  or  TYDY,  s.  A  sort  of  singing 
bird. 

And  of  theM  channtiiig  fovli,  the  goldfinch  not 

behind. 
That  liath  lo  many  lorts  descending  from  her  kind. 
The  lydy  for  her  notes  m  delicate  as  they. 

Drayt.  PolyolS.,  ziii,  p.  916. 

The  delicacy  of  its  notes  being  men- 
tioned, it  is  probable  that  the  bird 
intended  is  the  golden-crested  wren, 
or  motacilla  regulus^  which  Montague 
says  is  called  in  Devonshire  the  TuUey 
goldfinch.  Now,  as  there  is  no  place 
named  Tidley,  it  is  probable  that  he 
should  have  said  tidy.  Its  song  is 
said  to  be  peculiarly  melodious,  [ft  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  tit- 
mouse.] 
fTIE-DOG.  A  fierce  dog,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  tie  up. 

I  know  the  villain  is  both  rough  and  grim  i 
But  as  a  He-dog  I  will  muzzle  liim. 

Death  ofR.  Earl  of  EwUingdon,  1601. 

fTIFF.    Poor  beer. 


good,  that  John  may  float 
To  Stix  in  beer,  and  lift  up  Charons  boat, 
With  wholesom  waves ;  and  as  the  conduits  ran 
With  claret,  at  the  coronation. 
So  let  your  ffh*n«*if  flow  with  single  tiff. 

mtts  Beereattonttl^U, 

f  TIGH.     A  chain  for  dragging. 

A  chaine  ealled  a  Hah  to  drawe  with,  catena  traetoria. 
mthalt' Dietionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  80. 

TIHY,  TIHEB,  or  TEHEE,  An 
imitative  expression  for  the  act  of 
laughing,  or  tittering;  such  as  the 
rhetoricians  call  onomatopoeia. 

Sigh  no  more,  aye  me  I  die. 
But  danee  and  sing  and  tihjf  cry. 

OldMadria.  v.  in  Cnu,  Lit.,  z,  867. 
But  when  the  hobby>horse  dia  wihy, 
Then  ail  the  wenches  gave  a  Hhf. 

Cobbe,  in  Br.  Pop.  Antiq.,  vol.  i,  S07. 

When  Mr.  Mason  wrote  in  the  epistle 
to  sir  W.  Chambers, 

And  all  the  maids  of  honour  cry'd  Uhee, 

it    was    generally    thought    a    new 
coinage  of  the  then  unknown  author ; 


but,  to  te-hee  is  used  in  Hudibras  for 
to  laugh,  and  occurs  even  in  Chaucer 
as  an  interjection.  See  T.  J. 
TIKE,  or  TYKE.  A  northern  word  for 
a  common  sort  of  dog.  Great  tike! 
is  still  a  frequent  term  of  reproach  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  '*  Properly 
one  of  a  larger  or  common  breed,  as  a 
mastifij  shepherd's  dog,  &c."  Jamie- 
son^  Scott.  Diet* 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brache  or  lyra, 

Or  bob-tail  tike,  or  trundle-tail, 

Tom  will  make  him  weep  and  wail.  Ltar^  ili,  6. 

Base  like,  calls  thou  me  nost  F  Hen.  F,  ii,  1. 

Kersey,  Bailey,  and  others,  explain 
tike  to  mean  a  small  bullock,  or  heifer; 
but  I  never  found  it  so  used.  They 
also  put  it  for  what  we  now  call  a 
tick;  a  small  insect  that  infests  sheep, 
dogs,  &c.  It  has  been  derived  from 
tijk.  Runic. 
TILLER,  s.  A  steel  bow,  or  cross  bow. 
It  appears  commonly  to  have  had  this 
name  among  sportsmen.  *'Arciis 
comu ;  prsesertim  arcus  brachio  cha- 
lybeo  instructus."  Skinner,  EtymoL 
He  adds  a  conjecture  that  it  may  be 
quasii  steeler;  but  qu.  7 

Let  no  game, 
Or  anything  that  tendeth  to  the  same. 
Be  ever  more  remember'd,  thou  fair  killer, 
For  whom  I  sat  me  down,  nnd  brake  my  tilUr. 

B.  ^  in.  Kn.  ofB.  PettU,  i,  1. 
Use  exercise,  and  keep  a  sparrow-hawk;  yon  can 
shoot  in  a  tiller.  Fletch.  Pkiltuter,  ii.  1. 

Bring  out  the  cat-hounds ;  I'll  make  jrou  take  a  tree^ 
then  with  my  tillerhnxag  down  your  gib-ship. 

B.  ^  Ft.  Scomf.  L^  t,  ). 

Theobald  mentioned  another  sense, 
which  belonged  indeed  to  the  word, 
but  not  in  these  passages  ;  that  of  *'a 
stand ;  a  small  tree  left  in  a  wood  for 
growth,  tUl  it  is  fellable."  This 
sense  of  it  is  found  in  Evelyn  oa 
Forest  Trees.  See  T.  J. 
TILLY-VALLY.  A  sort  of  exclamation 
of  contempt,  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  very  clear.  Mr.  Steevens  derives 
it  from  titivilitvum^  Latin,  which  is 
possible.  Mr.  Douce  gives  a  French 
derivation,  which  even  his  authority 
does  not  reconcile  to  my  mind. 

lUljf  eoKy,  by  Crise,  tapster,  lie  fese  yon  aoone. 

6  PI.,  vol.  i,  p.  161. 
Am  I  not  oonsanguinions?  am  I  not  of  her  blood? 
Tilfy  valUy,  lady.  Twelfth  N.,  ii.  S. 

The  Hostess  corrupts  it  to  tiUy-fally, 
in  2  Hen.  IV: 

Ttll^-fally,  Sir  John  I  never  tell  me;  your  andent 
swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doora.  Act  ii,  sc  If 
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We  read,  in  the  life  of  sir  Thomas 
More,  that  his  wife,  who  was  a  loqua- 
cious troublesome  woman,  was  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  this  expression ; 
of  which  two  remarkable  instances 
are  giYen.  One  when  sir  T.  had 
resigned  the  seals,  when  she  said, 

nUi*  taiUe,  tutu  9cUi*,  what  wUI  Toa  do,  Mr.  More, 
will  yoa  lit  aad  nuke  eoalisn  in  the  asheaF 

It/«o/Jtf.,«o,p.l27. 

The  other,  when  he  was  in  prison  in 
the  Tower,  where,  when  he  asked, 
^  la  not  this  house  as  near  heaven  as 
mine  own  7"  she  answered,  after  her 
custom,  ''  Tillie  vallie^  tiUie  vallie" 
Both  these  are  inserted  in  the  intro- 
ductory papers  to  Dibdin's  edition  of 
the  Utopia,  p.  xv,  xvi. 
In  an  old  song  by  Skelton,  inserted 
by  sir  John  Hawkins,  and  beginning 
•*Ah,  beshrew  you,  by  my  fay,"  we 
find, 

Arent,  arent,  [anrant]  my  popinjay. 
What  will  you  do  F  nothing  but  play  f 

TuU^  tall^y  straw.  Mitt.  Jfia.,  iU,  p.  8. 

TIMBER-WAITS.  A  corruption  of 
timbrel-waits,  players  on  timbrels. 
Popul,  Antiq.  vol.  i,  p.  340,  n.  See 
Waits, 

TIME  OF  DAT,  to  give  the,  to  salute  at 
meeting.  To  give  good  wishes  accor- 
ding to  the  time  of  day,  whether 
momine  or  evening. 

While  our^  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  malkin 

Not  worth  tk*  time  of  dof.         Fericl.  SuppU,  ii,  116. 

That  is,  not  worth  a  good-morrow,  or 
common  salutation ;  or  good  den,  if 
it  was  evening. 
TIMELESS,  a.     Untimely. 

Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  ptfformed 
The  bloody  office  of  hia  timeUu  end.      Aek.  11^  ir,  1. 
Poiaon  1  lee  baa  been  hit  tivuleu  end. 

J2om. /-/«{.,  T,  6. 
After  earle  Bobert'a  HmeUss  buriall. 

Jkatk  of  Bob.  KarlofHm»ti$igdM,  aign.  D  S. 
Whoee  <im«<«M  death. 
At  sea,  left  her  a  virgin  and  a  widow. 

SHrley,  Card.,  i,  p.  1. 

f  TIMIST.     A  time-server. 

A  timitt  ia  a  noune  adjective  of  the  present  tenae. 
He  hath  no  more  of  a  conscience  then  feare,  and  his 
religion  is  not  bis  but  the  princes.  Hee  rererenceth 
a  courtiers  servants  servant  Is  first  his  owne  slave, 
and  then  whoaoever  looketh  big;  when  he  gives  he 
curseth,  and  when  he  selles  be  worships. 

Onrbury't  New  and  Ckoue  Charaetert,  1615. 

TINCT,  abbreviation  of  tincture.  Stain, 
or  dye ;  tint  seems  now  entirely  to 
have  superseded  it,  though  tinct  is 
found  in  Milton  and  Dry  den.  John- 
son quotes  several  instances  of  the- 
Terb  fdso.     From  teinct,  old  French. 


Tbon  tnm'st  mine  eyea  into  my  veiy  sool. 

And  there  I  see  such  black  aiia  pained  rants 

Aa  will  not  leave  their  timet.  utmL,  in,  4 

That  is,  "as  will  not  leave  their  stun 
or  colour.*'  In  the  following  passage, 
it  seems  to  be  used  for  tincture,  or 
elixir,  a  chemical  preparation  capable 
of  transmuting  metals.  Shakespeare 
supposes  Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth, 
to  be  possessed  of  it,  and  certainly  he 
was  the  likeliest  person  to  have  it : 

Plutns  himself. 
That  knows  the  timet^  and  moltiplying  medioae, 
Hnth  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science, 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring.  Jlft  Wdl,J,t 

To  TINE,  or  TIND.  To  kindle,  or 
burn.  This  word,  though  employed 
by  Milton  and  Dryden,  is  now  out  of 
use.  Tinan,  Saxon.  See  Johnson. 
Tinder  manifestly  comes  from  this. 

Strifefull  Atin,  in  their  stabbora  mind, 
Coala  uf  contention  and  hot  vengeance  <ia'i. 

Spas.F.q. 

I  do  not  see  why  any  other  sense 
should  be  given  to  tbe  word  in  the 
following  passage,  though  commen- 
tators have  explained  it  by  smart,  Sx. 
The  inward  pain  and  inflammation  of 
a  wound  is  naturally  and  commonly 
'  called  burning. 

Ne  was  there  salve,  ne  was  Uiere  medioBe, 
l^at  mote  recure  tbeii  wounds ;  so  inly  they  did  ti«- 

iSi»«M.  >.Q..  11,11.  Si- 

In  the  following  it  is  used  metapho- 
rically, for  raged,  or  burned  with 
wrath : 

Yet  often  stain'd  with  blood,  of  many  a  band 
Of  Scots  and  Engliah  both,  thnt  tiited  on  his  stnsd. 

iKi,IV.ii,3S. 

Unless  it  means  that  the  blood  fined, 
f.  e.g  burned  or  smoked  upon  the 
strand. 

f  If  my  poft  life  be  ont,  give  leare  to  tuu 

My  shameless  snuff  at  that  bright  lamp  of  thine. 

Quarters  £mklem$. 

fTINE.    A  moment,  or  brief  space  of 
time. 

*    Freendes,  I  pereeyre  the  anta  tale  (more  hht  tka 
fine), 
Makth  you  your  owne  shadowea  to  dread,  ai  it 
weare. 
To  prosede  in  war :  bat  stey  a  litle  timf; 
Lift  up  your  hartes  all,  and  each  one  lend  oae  eare. 
Heywood'a  Spider  omdF&e,  1m£. 

fTINKARD.    The  name  of  a  particular 
class  of  beggars. 

A  tinkard  leaveth  his  bag  a-«weating  at  theale-hosse. 
which  they  terme  their  TOwsing  in,  and  in  the  mGHt 
season  goeth  abrode  a  begging. 

Tke  I^rattndtyt  of  Vaeaimdaj  ISTa. 

fTINTAMAR.    A  great  noise,  a  con- 
fusion. Fr. 

This  kingdom^  since  the  young  ling  \aSh  taken  tbe 
scepter  into  his  own  hands,  doth  flowish  very  fs^ 
with  qoictnes  and  commerce ;  nor  ii  there  any  bm^^ob 
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or  the  least  tintamar  of  trouble  in  any  put  of  the 
countrey,  which  it  rare  in  France. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 
This  made  them  word  it  high,  and  raise  inch  a  tinta- 
marret  as  invited  me  to  descend  to  know  the  cause  of 
that  disorder.  History  of  F^aHcioH,16b5. 

TIP-CAT.  A  game  something  like  trap- 
ball,  only  played  with  an  instrument 
called  a  cat,  instead  of  a  ball.  See 
Cat.  The  game  is  fully  described, 
and  the  different  modes  of  playing  it, 
by  Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes, 
p.  101.  The  cat-stick  was  also 
called  trap^tick,  [The  game  under 
this  name  is  still  in  use.] 

TIP-TOE.  One  of  the  affected  customs, 
ridiculed  by  our  old  dramatists,  is  that 
of  walking  tip-toe  in  the  streets,  &c., 
as  if  afraid  of  picking  up  dirt,  even 
when  the  ways  were  quite  clean. 
Palamon,  passing  a  general  ridicule 
upon  such  affectations,  says. 

What  canon  is  there. 
That  does  command  my  rapier  from  my  hip, 
To  dangle  t  in  mv  hand:  or  to  go  tip-toe 
Before  the  street*oe  full? 

B.  f-  Fl.  Two  NohU  Kins.,  i,  8. 
With  the  ball  of  his  foot  the  ground  he  may  not  feel. 
But  he  must  tread  upon  his  toe  and  heel. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  484. 

TIPPET;  TO  TURN  TIPPET.  To 
make  a  complete  change ;  but  what 
is  the  origin  of  the  phrase  is  not  clear. 
Often  used  to  a  maid  becoming  a 
wife, 

A  saint, 
Another  Bridget,  one  that  for  a  face 
Would  put  down  Vesta;     .    .    . 
You  to  tHm  tippet  I    B.  Jons.  Case  is  AUeudf  Act  Hi. 

But  here  it  is  said  to  a  man  : 

Ye  stand  now 
As  if  y*  had  worried  sheep.    Yon  must  turn  tippet^ 
And  suddenly,  and  truly,  and  discreetly. 
Put  on  the  shape  of  orcter  and  humanity. 

B.  /-  Fl.  Mons.  Thomas,  ii,  8. 
Well,  to  be  brief,  the  nun  wUl  loon  at  night  turn 
tippet;  if  I  can  but  derise  to  quit  her  cleanly  of  the 
nunnery,  she  is  my  own. 

Merry  D.  ofBdm.,  0.  PI.,  t,  88S. 

This  is,  doubtless,  the  right  reading ; 
of  which  I  was  not  aware  at  the  word 
LiPPiT.  It  is,  however,  Uppity  in  two 
old  editions  of  this  play,  that  of  1631 
and  1655.  But  see  Mr.  Gifford's 
note  on  the  passage  of  Jonson. 
TIPVAES.  Probably  only  a  misprint 
for  tiptoes. 

If  my  man  be  trusty. 
My  spightful  dames,  I'll  pipe  ye  such  a  nunts-up, 
Shall  make  ye  dance  a  tipvaes. 

B.  and  Fl  Mons.  Thomas,  iii,  1. 

To  TIRE.  A  term  in  falconry ;  from 
tirer,  French,  to  drag  or  pull.  The 
hawk  was  said  to  tire  on  her  prey, 


when  it  was  thrown  to  her,  and  she 
began  to  pull  at  it,  and  tear  it.  It 
was  applied  also  to  other  birds  of  prey ; 
to  seize  eagerly  with  the  beak. 

And  like  an  empty  eagle, 
Tirs  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son. 

8  Hm.  Fl,  1, 1. 
And  th'  eagle  tyering  on  Prometheus. 

Cornelia,  O.Vl,u,29», 
Eren  as  an  emptie  eagle,  sharpeby  fast. 
Tires  with  her  oeake  on  feather,  flesh,  and  bone. 

Shakesp.  Venus  and  Adonis,  Sttppl.,  i,  400. 

Most  erroneously  explained  by  con- 
jecture, in  Heliconia,  vol.  iii,  p.  624, 
on  the  aboye  passage  as  cite4  by 
Allot. 

And  let 
His  own  [Jore's]  gaunt  eagle  fly  at  him  to  lire. 

B.  Jons.  Cataline,  iii,  8. 
Ye  dre^  of  baseness,  vultures  among  men. 
That  ttrenpon  the  hearts  of  generous  spirits. 

B.  and  Fl.  Hon.  Man's  Fort.,  Act  ii. 

Hence,  metaphorically,  for  being 
eagerly  engaged  upon  any  object : 

I  fljicre  myself 
To  think,  when  thou  shaTt  be  disedged  by  her 
Whom  now  thou  tir^st  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me.  Cymb.,  iii,  4. 

Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tirii^,  wlien  we  en- 
countered. Timon  ofAth.,  iii,  6. 

The  usage  here  seems  rather  affected; 
but  it  evidently  means  that  his 
thoughts  were  tossing  the  subject 
about  with  eagerness. 
TIRE,  9.  was  formerly  used,  as  tier  at 
present,  for  row,  or  rank,  of  things 
or  persons. 

The  shaking  palsey  and  St.  Fraunce's  flre. 
Such  one  was  wrath,  the  last  of  this  uneodly  tire. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  85. 

See  Johnson,  who  exemplifies  the 
same  from  Raleigh,  Milton,  and  Ar- 
buthnot. 
TIRE  was  also  employed  in  the  sense  of 
head-dress ;  probably  contracted  from 
attire:  whence  a  miUiner,  or  cap- 
maker, was  called  a  tire-woman. 
Hence  too  sir  John  Falstaff,  speaking 
of  the  various  head-dresses  that  would 
become  Mrs.  Ford,  says. 

Thou  hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow,  that 
would  become  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any 
other  tire  of  Venetian  admittance. 

Merry  W^,  fr.,  ut,  S. 

That  is,  any  fanciful  head-dress  worn 
by  the  celebrated  beauties  of  Venice, 
or  approved  by  them. 
In  the  sense  of  head-dress,  it  occura 
in  Beaumont's  translation  of  Ovid's 
Remedy  of  Love : 

Such  a  confasion  of  disordered  things. 

In  boddice,  jewels,  /»rr«,  wires,  lawns,  and  rings. 
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A  few  lines  before  he  ate*  iirinjf,  for 
dress : 

And  mn  sre  erni  m  mad  in  their  deiirinf , 
TliMt  ofirn  timef  lore  women  fi>r  their  tiring. 

Tire  when  written  instead  of  tier,  in 
the  sense  of  rank,  line,  or  arrange- 
ment, was  also  pronounced  ieer.   See 
T,  J. 
TIR'D,*  for  attir'd. 

She  speaket  ai  the  goet  Hr'd,  in  cdbveb  biwBe,  l||;ht, 
thin.  B.  Jifiu.  A.  Mtm  omt^H.,u,  S. 

hoi  I,  with  ooe  10  Diad,  lo  basely  tir*d. 

Tkm.  ofSkr.,  6  pi.,  i,  183. 

fTIRE- WOMAN.  A  woman  who 
arranged    ladies'     head-dresses;     a 

milliner.     See  Tire. 

JEmi.  For  the  rest,  lie  tpend  it  apoo  my  aelfe  in 
bravery:  there  tliall  not  be  a  new  faibfon.  bat  He 
have  it.  lie  loi>ke  after  nothing  elie;  your  houae 
shall  be  a  mart  for  all  trades.  He  keepe  twenty  con- 
tinually at  worke  for  me  j  as  taykin,  perfnmers, 
painter*,  apotheearies,  eoaeh-makera,  sempsters,  and 
tirt'M'oMen.  Besides  erobmyderrrs,  and  pensions  for 
intelliKcucers.         Marmjf<m*t  Fine  Compnmumt  1633. 

fTIRING-ROOM.    A  retiring  room. 

Up,  'tis  the  golden  jobtlee  of  the  year. 
The  stars  are  all  withdrawn  firom  each  glad  tphetr 
Within  the  tyring-rooms  of  heaven,  aniesse 
8f)m(>  few  that  peep  to  spy  onr  happinesse, 
WIiiU'8  riiccbus,  tujrging  up  OlymDoa  craw, 
Smoaks  his  bright  teem  along  on  the  Oram  Faw. 

tletcha'i  Poms,  p.  908. 

TIRRA.LIRRA.  A  fanciful  combina- 
tion  of  sounds,  intended  to  imitate 
the  note  of  the  lark  ;  borrowed  from 
the  French  tire-lire,  meaning  the 
same. 

The  lark,  that  tirra  lirra  cfaanta.       WiiU.  TaU^  it,  2. 

Browne  makes  it  teery-lerry  : 

Tlip  larke  that  many  monies  herself  makes  merry. 
With  the  shrill  chanting  of  lier  teery  Urry. 

lirit.  Fast.,  B.  I,  song  ir,  p.  140. 

It  occurs  in  Dubartas : 

La  gentille  alouette,  avec  son  iirs  Urs, 

Tire  lire,  a  liri,  ei  tirsMrant  tire.  1  Week,  B.  6. 

This  is  childish  enough ;  but  Sylvester 
has  preferred  a  jargon  of  his  own, 
which  is  too  foolish  to  quote. 
This  also  has  been  referred  to : 

Let  Philomela  sing,  let  Prosrne  chide, 
Let  tyrif'tjfry-lesrers  upward  file. 

Cited  by  Malone,  in  loc. 

TIRRIT.  A  fanciful  word,  perhaps 
corrupted  from  terror^  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Hostess  in  Henry  IV. 

Here's  a  goodly  tumult ;  I'll  forswear  keeping  house, 
before  I'lTbe  in  these  lirrits  and  frights. 

8ir«».rr,ii,4. 

It  was  clearly  meant  as  a  ridiculous 

word,  by  being  given  to  Mrs.  Quickly. 

TITH,  a.     Seemingly  put  for  tight,  or 

strong. 

This  is  n't  so  strongly  built ;  hut  she's  good  mettle. 
Of  a  good  stirring  strain  too :  she  goes  tilh,  sir. 

B.j- Ft.  Loyal Subl,m,^  \ 


Then  take  a  widow, 
A  good  rtaach  wench,  that's  titk. 

Hid.,  Mima,  fltwirf,  5,  S. 

It  appears,  from  the  allusions,  to  be 
a  nautical  term.  We  find  it  here 
applied  directly  to  a  ship  : 

H'as  a  ship  to  Tenture 
His  fame  and  credit  in,  which  if  he  nnn  wok 
With  more  continual  labour  than  a  gaily 
To  make  her  titk ;  either  she  grows  a  tumbrd, 
Kot  worth  the  doth  she  wean ;  or  spiinp  more  leaks 
Than  all  the  fame  of  his  posterity 
Can  ever  stop  again.  /U^  Womam*s  Pr.,  m,  %. 

Here,  to  an  iron  chain  used  for  draw- 
ing a  boat : 

Be  sure  then 
His  tewgh  be  Htk  and  stioDC. 

See  Tew. 
t7o  TITUBATE.   To  stumble.    Bova- 

fall  o/R,  Earl  of  Huntingtan,  1601. 
fTITTERY.TU.     A  cant  Urm  for  some 

description  of  riotous  people»  like  the 

roaring-boya.    No  doubt  a  corruption 

of  Tityre,  tu. 

There  were  many  other  sortt  of  ling  Mat  to  the  navy, 
which  (to  avoyd  proUxitie)  I  will  but  name,  as  qoarteti- 
liog,  was  for  the  dyet  of  some  of  the  noble  sdeBce, 
some  for  roaring  Ix^ci,  and  roo^-hewd  tUttry^taes. 

Taylor's  Worka,  163lL 

fTITTIMOUSB.    The  titmouse. 

The  ringdove,  redbrest,  and  the  tUtiwumse. 

Tay tiff's  Wmket,  ICSQi 

TO,  the  particle,  was  sometimea  used 
for  '*  compared  with." 

Tliere  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 

Nor  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  (m  earth. 

Two  G^mL  Venms,  ii,  4 
There  is  no  comfort  in  the  world 
TV  women  that  are  kijid.  Mafomt^s  N^tt. 

Often  it  was  omitted,  where  we  should 
now  insert  it  as  a  sign  of  the  infini- 
tive : 

Being  mechanical,  yoa  ought  not  [jU}  walk 

Upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  aign 

Oi  your  profession.  JuL  C^aat,  i,  1. 

Also  after  some  verbs : 

And  now,  Octaviua, 
lAsitnarMt  things.  TKdL,  ir,  i^ 

That  this  infernal  bnnd  that  lanw  wtt  tiudtn. 

Mass.  UmmsU.  CamA.,  !▼,  1,  beg. 

To  had  sometimes  an  augmentative 
sense  when  prefixed;  something  as 
be  has  since  had.  Thus,  inatead  of 
all  be- tome,  or  all  be-pinehed,  they 
said  all  to-tome,  and  all  to-pincked. 
All  was  generally  prefixed.  See  All. 
But  sometimes  all  is  omitted. 

Then  let  them  all  endxcle  him  about, 
And,  fiury-like,  to-piiuh  the  unclean  kni^t. 

Merry  W.  JFl,  ir,  4 

See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  on  to,  in  bia  Glos- 
sary to  Chaucer. 
Sometimes  it  was  alUto^be : 

She  has  been  with  my  lady. 
Who  kist  her,  aU-to-bs-kist  her,  twice  or  thnoe. 

B.  Jons,  Mmps»  La4§.t  v.  ^ 
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And  at  last  come  home  lame. 
And  ttU-iihhe'ladeH  with  miracles. 

Ibid^  act  1,  ChoniB. 
Done  her  yillainle,  and  after  aJU-to-be-aeratched  her 
face.  Ferrex  and  Porr.  to  Beoder^  0.  Fi.,  i,  106. 

TOAD-STONE.  It  was  currently  sup- 
posed, in  the  time  of  Shakespeare^ 
that  every  toad  had  a  stone  contained 
within  its  head,  which  was  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  many  disorders.  This 
was  called  the  toad-stone,  of  which 
we  have  the  following  account:  '*A 
toad-stone,  called  crapandina,  [proba- 
bly erapaudina]  touching  any  part 
envenomed,  hurt,  or  stung,  with  rat, 
spider,  waspe,  or  any  other  venomous 
beast,  ceases  the  paine  or  swelling 
thereof."  Lup ton's  1000  Notable 
Things,  He  quotes  Lsev.  Lemnius. 
Johnstone  relates  a  long  and  mar- 
vellous tale  of  the  finding  a  toad-stone, 
and  its  virtues,  from  an  author  called 
Grateriano.  Wonderful  Things,  iv, 
25. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adverBi^jr ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  ana  venomoiu. 
Wears  yet  a  precions^'^wtf^  in  his  head. 

Js  you  like  it,  ii,  1. 
Were  yon  enamoured  on  his  copper  rings, 
Hii  safrou  jewel,  with  the  toad-atone  in't  P 

B.  Jons,  Fox,  ii,  6. 
The  foule  toad  hath  a  faire  stotu  in  his  head. 

Lyly'a  Eupkues,  D  4  b. 

So  venomous  was  the  toad  imagined, 
that  Thomas  Lupton  tells  a  tale,  for 
which  he  quotes  Mizaldus,  (whoever 
he  was)  of  two  lovers  who  both  died 
suddenly  from  rubbing  their  teeth 
with  the  leaves  of  sage,  at  the  root  of 
which  *'was  a  great  toade  found, 
which  infected  the  same  with  his 
venomous  breath."  1000  Notable 
Things,  No.  1.  Yet  the  poor  toad  is 
just  as  harmless  as  the  frog.  Newts 
and  slow-worms  were  equally  slan- 
dered. 
-f-TOATlNG.  Prominent,  said  of  a  nose. 
See  Toting. 

The  toating  nose  is  a  monstrous  thing; 
That's  he  that  did  the  bottle  bring. 

Wit  Bestor'd,  1658. 

TOBACCO.  It  has  been  thought  worthy 
of  remark,  that  Shakespeare  never 
once  mentions  this  plant,  the  use  of 
which  was  become  so  prevalent  in  his 
time  (see  Steevens's  Note  on  2  Hen. 
lY,  iii,  2),  and  which  is  so  often  in- 
troduced by  Ben  Jonson,  and  his 
other    contemporaries.      The    great 


adversary  of  tobacco,  Sylvester,  (next 
to  the  king,  whom  he  probably  wished 
to  conciliate  by  it,)  enumerates  the 
four  principal  forms  of  tobacco  then 
used,  and  suggests  that  they  should 
be  heavily  taxed,  to  check  the  con- 
sumption. 

Or  at  the  least  impose  so  deep  a  taxe 

On  all  these  ball  leaf,  cane,  and  pudding  packs, 

On  seller,  or  on  buyer,  or  on  both, 

That  from  henceforth  the  commons  shall  be  loath, 

(Unwilling  wise)  with  that  grave  Greeke,  to  buy 

Smoak  and  repentance,  at  a  price  so  hie. 

Tobacco  Battered,  near  the  end. 

Tobacco,  however,  had  those  who  sung 
its  praises  with  great  zeal.  One 
ballad-maker  celebrated  its  supposed 
triumph  over  both  ale  and  sack  i 

Though  many  men  crack. 

Some  of  ale,  some  of  sack, 
And  think  they  have  reason  to  do  it ; 

Tobacco  hath  more, 

That  will  never  give  o'er, 
The  honour  they  do  unto  it 

Tobacco  engages. 

Both  sexes,  all  a^es, 
The  poor  as  well  as  the  wealthy; 

From  the  court  to  the  cottage^ 

From  childhood  to  dotage. 
Both  those  that  are  sick,  and  the  healthy. 

With  much  more  to  the  same  tune. 
See  Wit's  Recreations,  Fancies  and 
Fantasticks,  p.  422,  repr. 
TOD,  s,,  means  a  fox  in  the  following 
passage. 

Or  strew  ToePa  hairs,  or  with  their  tails  do  sweep 
The  dewy  grass,  to  doff  the  simpler  sheep. 

B.  Jona.  Sad  Shepherd^  i,  4. 

So  in  his  masque  of  Pan's  Anniver- 
sary: 

Driv'st  hence  the  wolf,  the  tod,  the  brock. 

And  other  vermin  from  the  flock.  Sub  Jin, 

It  is  Scotch,  and  the  only  name  there 
generally  current  for  the  animal : 

Birds  hae  their  nests,  and  toda  hae  their  den. 

Sir  D.  Ljfndu^. 

Mr.  6.  Chalmers  thinks  it  is  from 
their  bushy  tail.  See  Jamieson. 
TOD  OF  WOOL.  A  certain  quantity, 
viz.,  twenty-eight  pounds,  or  two 
stone ;  the  price  of  wool  is,  therefore, 
ascertained  by  the  Clown  in  the 
Winter's  Tale : 

Every  tod  yields  a  pound  and  one  odd  shilling. 

Act  iv,  8c.  9. 

Minshew  (1617)  derives  it  from  tod- 
deren,  Flemish,  to  knit  together.  It 
has  been  said  also  to  come  from  tod, 
Saxon,  which  would  be  more  proba- 
ble ;  but  that  no  such  word  occurs 
in  the  best  dictionaries  and  vocabu- 
laries. 
It  seems  that  hay  was  also  reckoned 
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by  iods^  unless  the  following  passage 
is  only  a  license  of  the  author : 

A  hundred  crovni  for  a  good  tod  of  Acjr, 
Or  a  fine  hoUow  tree  that  would  eontaiD  me. 

Possibly  the  authors  wrote  "tod  of 
try/'  which  would  make  the  speaker 
compare  himself  to  an  owl.  The 
cloudff  are  here  compared  to  wool : 

Bt  tfaoee  watt  tods  oftpool. 

With  which  the  air  is  fall : 

Bt  all  thoie  tinctoret  there. 

That  paint  the  hemiaphere.    Herridt,  p.  SOS. 

Tod  of  ivy,  which  is  often  mentioned, 
means  a  Uiick  tuft  or  bush  of  it.  Tod, 
seems  to  have  signified  generally  a 
bush.  Gouldman's  Latin  Dictionary 
says,  **Tod,  see  bush.'*  So  also 
Holioke. 

At  length  within  the  tnV  todd4 
(There  shrowded  was  the  little  god) 
1  heard  a  buaie  bnatiing. 

Spent.  Skep.  JTel.,  March,  ?.  87. 
There  Taliant  and  approved  men  of  Britain, 
Like  boading  owlt,  creep  into  todt  of  ivy ^ 
And  hoot  their  fcan  to  one  another  nightlj. 

B.  ^  nHoHdutrnji,!. 
The  owle,  till  then,  'tis  thought  full  well  could  sing. 
And  tune  her  voyce  to  rvrrv  bubliog  spring. 
But  when  she  heard  these  plaints,  then  forth  she  yode. 
Out  of  the  covert  of  an  irjr  tod. 

Bnwut,  Brit.  P.,  i,  87. 

Ime  tod  is  also  in  Spenser.  See  John- 
son. 

Michael  van  Owle,  how  dost  thouT 

In  what  dark  barn,  or  tod  of  aeed  ivy, 

Hast  thou  iveu  hid  ?  B.f  Fl.  Rule  a  Wife,  ir,  S. 

It  was  the  usual  term  for  the  haunt 
of  an  owl : 

The  bat  then  scrv'd  the  owle — 

— that  in  her  toJd  did  stand. 

Ham.  Alb.  £ngl,  vii,  87. 

So,  soon  after, 

Your  ladiship,  dame  Owle, 
Did  call  me  to  your  toJd.  P.  183. 

In  the  following  lines,  rod  is  erro- 
neously put  for  tod^  in  the  edition  of 
Browne's  Pastorals,  published  in 
1627: 

Tlie  owle  till  then  'tis  thought  full  well  could  ling. 

And  tune  her  voyce  to  every  bubting  sprine ; 

But  wheu  she  tie'ard  those  plaints,  then  forth  she  yode 

Out  of  the  co\  crt  of  an  ivy  ttni. 

And  hollowing  fur  aide,  so  stram'd  her  throat, 

That  since  she  cleane  forgot  her  former  noat. 

Brit.  Ptut.,  i,  4,  p.  87. 

The  error  is  repeated  in  the  English 
Poets,  8vo,  vol.  vi,  p.  256. 
Mr.  Weber  quotes  the  following  lines 
as  still   popular;    but  I  never  met 
with  them  elsewhere : 

IIow  Cain  in  the  land  of  N<k1, 

Wjjcn  llic  rascal  was  all  ulone. 
Like  an  otcl  in  an  ivy  toJ, 

Built  a  city  as  big  as  lloan.  Vul.  ii,  p.  495. 

To  TOD,  V.     To  make  up  the  quantity 
of  a  tod  of  wool.     Evideutly  a  rustic 


word,  and  said,  hy  Dr.  Farmer,  to  be 
still  in  use. 

Let  me  see,  erery  derenth  weather  tvd»    fiftcea 
hundred  shorn,  what  oomea  the  wool  to? 

TODDER,  «.  Probably,  for  the  h&unt 
of  a  toad,  quad  toader ;  but  I  know 
not  any  instance  of  the  word,  except 
this: 

The  soil,  that  late  the  ovner  did  enxid^ 
•  »  »  •  • 

Lies  now  a  leyatall  or  a  oonmoo  ditch. 
Where  in  their  t4)dder  loathly  paddocks  breed. 

Dr^t.  MoBtt,  p.  1S8S. 

TODERER,  s.  Possibly,  a  dealer  in 
wool,  or  mutton;  from  the  tod  of 
wool :  but  this  is  only  a  conjectare. 

I'U  come  among  yon,  you  iioatish  hhx>dcd  todi'i  si  i,  aa 
gum  into  taffeta,  to  firet,  to  fret 

MmUm's  Male^  O.  FL,  ir.  17. 

TOFORE,  for  before.  Exactly  from  the 
Saxon.  Heretofore  is,  therefore, 
before  what  is  here. 

Farewell  L^vinia,  my  noble  sister, 

O  that  thou  wert  as  thou  tt^ore  hast  been. 

fUu»  Jmir^  oL  1- 
ScMne  obaenre  precedence  that  hath  U^orr  beea  saa. 

Tofore  great  men  were  ^d  of  poeta,  now 
I,  not  the  worst,  am  covetous  as  thee. 

B.  Jam,  Efigr^  4&. 
And  better  teach  tyrant's  deserred  hat^ 
Than  any  tyrant's  death  tofott  or  late. 

Mirr.for  M^^  p.  443. 

Some  editors  have  printed  it,  in  Jon- 
aon,  &c.,  as  if  it  was  an  abbreyiation 
of  heretofore  (*tofore),  but  this  is  not 
•  proper. 
It  meant  also,  in  the  presence  of: 

With  jolly  plumes  their  crcsta  adom*d  they  hare. 
And  idl  to/ore  their  chieftain  mustcr'd  been. 

Faitf.  TksM^  t 
And  stood  tqfore  my  fsce.    TWfterv.  (hid,  £p^  Lib. 

See  above,  God  to  fore. 
fTo  TO-FRUSCHE.  To  dash  to  pieces. 

The  monstrous  king  that  reaculesse  to  flying  pcopk 

cride. 
Who,  lying  all  to-fhushed  thus. 

Wanur's  AOumt  SmffUmd,  1»K. 

TOGE,  «.  A  gown;  from  the  Latin 
toga.  This,  as  well  as  Toged,  is 
given  to  Shakespeare  on  modem  con- 
jecture only.  The  first  folio  makes 
CoriolanuB  say. 

Why  in  this  woolrish  tonmu  should  I  stand  here. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  &c  Act  ii.  ac.  S. 

This  is  nonsense ;  but  standing  in  it, 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  something 
worn.  The  second  folio,  to  make 
sense,  reads. 

Why  in  this  wolvish  gowne. 

Hence  it  has  been  conjectured,  that 
the  original  expression  of  Shake- 
speare was  woolvish  toge;  which  tbe 
first  edition   corrupted  into  timgue, 
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the  second  translated  into  ffoum.  That 
this  is  probable,  cannot  be  denied; 
but  still,  the  words  toge,  and  toged, 
do  not  ever  decidedly  appear  in  Shake- 
speare. See  WoLvisH. 
TOGED,  part.  Gowned ;  from  the 
Latin  word  toga.  A  word,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare. 

Wherein  the  toged  consols  can  propose 

As  masterly  ashe.  OthcUo,  i,  1. 

All  the  old  folios,  however,  read 
tongued;  which,  after  all,  may  he 
right.  So  the  word  rests  on  conjec- 
ture only. 
TOKEN,  8.  A  small  coin,  struck  by 
private  individuals,  to  pass  for  a 
farthing,  before  the  government  struck 
such  pieces.  We,  who  have  lately 
seen  local  and  private  tokens,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  silver  coins,  and  before 
that  in  copper  for  pence  and  two- 
pences,  cannot  wonder  at  the  practice. 
"  A  token  [farthing]  quadrans.  No- 
body now  will  trust  you  for  a  token  ; 
quadrantem  nemo  jam  tibi  credet.^' 
Coles*  Diet. 

See  a  fine  hobby-horse  for  yonr  yonng  master;  cost 
you  bnt  a  tolren  a  wedc,  his  provender. 

B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fur,  iii,  1. 

Afterwards,  in  the  same  play,  we 
read  of  a  token' 8-worth,  the  value  of 
a  token : 

Bay  a  token*s^worth  of  great  pins,  to  fasten  yourself 
to  my  shoulder.  /*«''•.  iii»  *• 

2.  A  token  signified  also  a  spot  on 
the  body,  denoting  the  infection  of 
the  plague.  "  A  plague  token,  macula 
pestilens."    Coles^  Diet. 

For  the  lord's  tokens  on  you  botii  I  see. 

J/}ve*s  L.  L.t  T,  3. 
Like  the  fearful  tokens  of  the  plague, 
Are  mere  forerunners  of  their  ends. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Valentin.,  iv,  4. 

Hence  Shakespeare  speaks  of  "the 
tokened  pestilence :" 

(Eh.  How  appears  the  fight? 
Se.  On  our  side  like  the  tokened  pestilence 

Ant.  and  CUop.,  iii,  8. 


The  alanun  is  strucke  up,  the  tokin  rings  out  for  life, 
and  no  voyce  is  heard  but  tue,  tue;  kill,  kill. 

Wonderful  Tears,  160S,  Morgan's  Than,,  p.  S9. 

To  TOLE,  or  TOLL.  To  draw,  or  pull ; 
tol,  Saxon.  Hence  to  toll  a  bell, 
meant  no  more  originally  than  to  pull 
it.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  gave  but  one 
example  of  tole,  and  that  from  Locke, 
considered  it  as  a  provincial  word; 
but  it  occurs,  not  unfrequently,  in 
earlier  authors.  It  is,  however,  chiefly 
in  the  metaphorical  sense  of  dravoing 
on  by  enticement ;  and  so  it  was  used 
by  Locke.  See  Todd  on  this  word, 
and  in  toll.  T.  J.  The  example  from 
Locke  is  this : 

Whatever  you  observe  him  to  be  more  frighted  at 
than  he  should,  you  be  sure  to  tole  him  on  by  insensi- 
ble degrees,  till  ne  at  last,  quitting  his  fears,  masters 
the  dimculty,  and  comes  off  with  applause. 


Wiiere  death  is  sure. 


When  the  tokens  had  appeared  on 
any  of  the  inhabitants,  the  house  was 
shut  up,  and  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us  written  or  printed  upon  the  door : 

Write  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  on  those  three ; 

They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 

They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  at  your  eyes. 

Lov^s  L.  L.,  foe.  cit. 

TOKIN,  for  the  French  word  tocsin. 
An  alarm  bell;  possibly  a  misprint 
for  toksin. 


Of  Education,  S\\^. 
That  same  old  humble-bee  toUs  the  young  one  forth 
To  sweetmeats  after  kind. 

B.^FLWtt  at  sev.  W,,  act  iv. 
A  dog  is  toird  with  a  bone. 

Jos.  Mede,  Disc.,  86,  p.  191>fol. 
Seeks  out  the  bull,  and  planted  face  to  face. 
Curvets,  runs,  whistles,  waves,  and  toUs  him  on. 

Fanshaw's  Lusiad,  i,  88. 
Here  dwelt  Orandra,  so  the  witch  was  hight, 
And  hither  had  she  toaVd  him  by  a  slight. 

ChalkhiWs  Thealtna  /■  CUarchus,  p.  99. 

So  Coles :  "  Tolled  on,  illectus,  pellec- 
tus."     Lat.  Diet.    See  also  the  ex- 
amples in  T.  J. 
To  TOLL.    To  take  toll,  to  collect. 

When  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets ; 

Our  thighs  are  pack'd  with  wax,  our  month  with 
honey.  8  Ben.  IF,  iv,  4. 

fTOLL-DISH.  The  bowl  in  which  the 
miller  took  his  toll  or  fee  for  grinding 
people's  corn. 

The  millers  tolle-dish  also  must  be  according  to  the 

standard. 

Now  millers  are  to  take  for  the  toUebut  the  twentietA 

part,  or  24  part,  according  to  the  strength  of  their 

water,  and  custome  of  the  realm. 

Dalton's  Countrey  Justice,  1620. 
Before  we  could  take  sight  of  the  city,  our  sight  was 
taken  from  us,  by  the  vesperian  fforerunners,  so  as 
we  were  mufled,  and  had  ueere  lost  our  selves  in  a 
mill  poole  (for  there  lay  our  way),  had  not  that  mira- 
culously-honest toll-dishing  muler  directed  us  over 
that  deep  swift  current.  MS.  Lansd.,  213. 

TOM.  The  knave  of  trumps,  at  the 
game  of  gleek.  See  Tib,  and  Tiddy, 
supra. 

Tom,  the  knave,  is  nine,  and  tidie,  the  four  of  trumps, 
is  four;  thai  is  to  say,  yon  are  to  have  two  apiece  ot 
the  other  two  gamMters.      Wit's  Interpreter,  p.  865. 

Here  let  me  add,  that  much  the  com- 
pletest  account  of  gleek  is  found  in 
that  whimsical  book ;  to  which  I  had 
long  ago  made  references,  but  had 
not  at  my  command  when  I  printed 
the  articles  on  Tib^  and  Tibby.    I 
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now  use  Mr.  Freelingfa  copy«  tbrongh 
his  kindness. 
TOM  PIPER.    One  of  the  personages 
making  up  a  morris  dance. 

80  hare  I  Mcne 
IVm  Piper  itand  upon  our  Tillage  ftreene, 
B«ckt  wiUi  the  Hajpole,  while  a  gentle  crev, 
in  gentle  motion,  circularly  threw 
Themadvea  about  him. 

Bromu,  Brit.  Pmtt^  Part  ii,  p.  48. 
llyaelf  above  Tarn  Piper  to  advance, 
Wliich  10  beatira  him  at  the  momce  danee 

For  penny  wage.  Drnyt.  BcL^  iii,  p.  1393. 

TONCOMBER,  Saint.  Mentioned  with 
a  saint  Tronion,  in  the  old  mystery 
of  the  Four  Ps,  but  neither  saint  has 
been  further  traced. 

At  tayvt  Tonromher^  and  taynt  Tronion, 

At  aaynt  Bothulph,  and  laynt  Anne  of  Backfton. 

O.Pl.,i,60. 

TONE,  for  the  one.  A  contraction ;  but 
often  used  with  the  article  the^  as  if 
it  meant  one  only. 

And  that  with  force,  with  cunning,  nor  with  paine» 
The  Um$  of  them  could  make  the  other  yield. 

Bar.  jtriott^  i,  18. 
And  where  the  U>tu  ^tcb  place. 
There  still  the  other  preiaeth  in  hif  place.  Ibid.,  ii.9. 
80  was  Licaon  made  a  woolfe  i  and  Jove  became  a 

bull. 
The  loMtf  for  nsing  cmcltie,  the  tothcr  for  his  trail. 

GuUing'M  (hid,  Pref.,  sign.  A  7. 
As  far  from  want,  as  far  from  vaine  expence; 
ToHf  doth  enforce,  the  other  doth  entice. 
Sir  Vh.  Sidney,  in  the  Notes  to  Ear.  Jriotto,  B.  zi. 

Its  frequent  correlative  is  tother,  a 
word  of  similar  origin,  which  is  still 
in  use. 
tTONGUE.     To  put  one's  tongue  in  his 
purse,  to  silence  him. 


So  ronche  the  bettyr,  and  yow  so  muche  the  wurt. 
That  ye  may  now  pntyour  toong  in  your  purt. 

H<ywoo<r»  Wit  and  fb//y,  p.  11. 

tTONGUE-POWDE  R.     Phrase. 

Lingua  bellat :  hee  layes  it  on  with  Umg-powdir, 

Withair  Dictionary,  ecT  1634,  p.  66S. 

TONSWORD,  s.  Perhaps,  a  single- 
handed  sword ;  from  ton,  for  the  one. 
I  have  found  it  only  in  the  fantastic 
letter  of  Laneham,  where  he  describes 
captain  Cox,  as  being. 

Very  cunning  in  fens,  and  az  hardy  az  Gawin,  for  his 
tQimcord  haugs  at  his  tablz  eend. 

Kenilw.  Itltutr.,  p.  28. 

It  is  repeated  in  the  next  page,  where 
the  captain  is  described  as  '*  fioorish- 
ing  with  hiz  tonswoord." 
TOO  BLAME.  Merely  an  incorrectness 
in  orthography,  for  to  blame,  I 
doubted,  for  some  time,  whether  it 
bad  not  some  peculiar  force;  but 
finding  too  written  for  to,  in  yarious 
modes  of  application,  I  was  satisfied 


that  this  composition  had  no  more 
meaning. 

But  these  weak  withfli'd  nnlins  are  too  Hme. 

X)■^o/5«f,G5b. 

In  faith,  my  locd,  yon  are  too  wilfol  blau. 

lfl«.IF,Bi.L 

"Too  wilful  blame,"  is,  howerer, 
anomalons,  and  is  not  easily  icsolTed 
into  "  wilfully  to  blame  ;*'  which  h 
appears  to  signify. 

Blnsh  and  oonfesa  tiiat  you  ht  too  toe  Ubu. 

This  may  mean,  "too  much  to 
blame.*' 

Not  spared  too  report.  Gesc,  Bpit^  i. 

Too  is  sometimes  doubled  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis  alone : 

Adding  further,  that  he  was  loo  too  evill,  thit  ttmik 
not  speake  well. 

Hofimsh.  Bisi.  <^Ini^  F  6  b,  coL  3  k 
A  lesson  too  too  hard  for  liring  day. 

Spau.r.q^m,v,'& 
This  is  common.  [The  true  character 
of  the  phrase  too-too  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  a  commani- 
cation  to  the  Shakespeare  Society's 
Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  39.] 
To  TOOT.  To  pry,  or  search,  [to  spy] ; 
of  uncertain  origin.  For  the  conjec- 
tures on  it,  see  T.  J. 

Nor  toot  in  cheap-side  baskets  ettne  and  laic 

BalKSdL,^'- 
Por  birds  in  bushes  tooting. 

Sp€H$.  Skep,  lal^  Jbrd  ^ 
Marking,  spying,  looking,  to0rt»^,vatchiog,li^"^ 
tile,  cnJty,  and  sleight  fellowcs. 

Utimtr.SenL.t^^'^ 

In  the  older  authors,  contemponry 
with  Chaucer,  it  was  tote,  and  Fairfax 
copies  them : 

Kor  durst  Orcano  view  the  floldan*s  foee, 

But  still  upon  the  ground  did  pore  and  toU. 

Faitf.Tai$s,x,A 

Srams  to  let  Hippoerates  himself  stand /^vioj^ 

his  urinal.   Decka't  Gul's  Bomb.,  p.  &9,  Dr.  >'GCt  <  eL 

The  learned  editor  says,  he  is  not 
clear  that  this  is  not  the  sense.  It 
seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  it  ». 
The  tradesmen  of  Tunbridge  Wells 
were  used  formerly  to  hunt  out  cas- 
tomers  on  the  road,  at  their  arriwl, 
and  hence  they  were  called  tootert. 
They  are  now,  I  belicTC,  above  sach 
practices.  It  was  a  cant  term  vith 
other  persons,  as  with  sumners.  See 
Harl.  Misc.,  v,  409. 
To  toot  was  also  used,  and  still  is,  w 
an  imitative  word,  to  express  the 
sound  made  upon  a  musical  instra* 
ment : 

That  foule  muslcke  which  a  borne  maketh,  M 
touted  in.  Ck^lom.Mori0i^^^ 
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Hence  the  "  tooting  home/'  quoted 
by  Johnson  from  Howell^  but  not 
explained. 

tHow  fair  Narciasoft,  tooting  on  his  thade, 
Beprovea  diadaiu,  and  tella  now  form  doth  vade. 

The  Arraignmeni  of  Paris,  i,  5. 

fTOOTH-BLANCH.     Tooth-powder. 

Dentifricium,  tooth-powder,  tooth  aope,  or  tooth- 
blattek,  Nomencltttor,  1685. 

TOOTHPICKS  appear  to  have  been  first 
brought  into  use  in  Italy;  whence 
the  travellers  who  had  visited  that 
country^  particularly  wished  to  exhibit 
that  symbol  of  gentility. 

Now  yonT  traTcUcr, 
He,  and  his  tooth-piek,  at  my  worship's  meaa. 

JT.  John,  i,  1. 
To  hare  all  tooth-mcks  brought  nnto  an  office. 
There  sealed;  ana  snchas  counterfeit  them  mulcted. 

B.  Jons.  Lev.  an  Am,  iv,  %. 

The  equipment  of  a  fine  gentleman  is 
thus  described  by  Massinger : 

1  have  all  that's  requisite 
To  the  making  np  of  a  signior.    My  spmce  raff. 
My  hooded  cloak,  long  stocking,  and  pained  hose. 
My  case  of  tooth-piekt,  and  my  silver  fork. 
To  convey  an  dive  neatly  to  my  mouth. 

6r.  Duke  qfFlor^  act  iii. 

They  were  even  worn,  at  one  time,  as 
an  ornament  in  the  hat : 

Bichly  snited,  but  unsuitable ;  just  like  the  brooch 
and  tooth-pick,  which  wear  not  now. 

AW»  WeU  that  Ends,  ^e.,  i,  1. 

See  Pick-tooth,  which  was  some- 
times used. 
fTOOTH-RAKB.    A  toothpick. 

Deutiscalpium,  Martiali.  Instrumentnm  exesis  dentl- 
bus  eradendis  nitidandisque  accommodum.  hdov- 
TO^MTTiic,  PoUuci,  hSomoykvi^v,  UorroyAv^Wi  fit 
autem  vel  e  metallo,  vcl  lentisci  ligno,  vel  prtccuspi- 
datis  calamis.  Curedent.  A  tooth-scraper,  or  tooth- 
rake.  Jfomenclator. 

tTOOTHSOME.     Tasty. 

Dttlce,  Cicer.  Amaro  contrarinm,  quod  mauifesta 
voluptate  linguam  imbnit.  y^vicv,  yAvxcpbr,  Homero. 
Douz.    Sweete:  delicious:  toothsome:  not  bitter. 

Nomenclator. 

-|^0P.  A  method  of  cheating  at  dice, 
caUed  the  top,  was  in  vogue  about  the 
year  1709.  It  is  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed in  an  advertisement  prefixed 
to  the  Tatler,  No.  68.   See  Topping. 

frOP.    Chief. 

His  brother  sovereign  was  his  top  murder ;  nothing 
remain'd  after  that  unless  it  were  his  lady  mother. 

Bymer  on  Tragedies,  1678,  p.  S8. 

-fTo  TOP.     To  dress  the  head. 

Alwavs  pruning,  always  cropping  ? 

Is  her  brightness  still  obscur'u  ? 
£ver  dressing,  ever  topping  ? 

Always  curing,  never  eur'd  ? 

Quarles's  Emhletnt. 

t2b  TOP  OFF.    To  drink  at  a  draught. 

Its  no  heinoQS  offence  (beleeve  me)  for  a  young  man 
to  hunt  harlots,  to  toppe  of  a  canne  roundly :  its  no 
gnat  fisult  to  breake  open  dores. 

Terence  in  Bnglieh,  16U. 


TOPLESS,    a.     Supreme,    having  no 
superior ;  originally,  having  no  top. 

Sometimes,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on. 

Tro.  4r  Crets^  i,  8. 
Who  did  betwixt  them  hoise 
Shrill  tumult  to  a  topless  heij^ht. 

Chapman's  Iliad,  dted  by  Johnson. 
Loud  fame  calls  ye, 
Fitch'd  on  the  topless  Apeuine. 

B.i-Fl.  Bondtua,  iii,  3. 

The  first  folio  reads,  very  absurdly, 
Ferininey  for  Apenine,  or  Apennine, 
as  it  should  be. 

Other  examples  are  given  by  the  com- 
mentators. 
To  TOPPICB,  or  TAPPICE.  To  hide, 
or  take  shelter.  An  old  term  in 
hunting ;  said  to  be  from  the  French, 
but,  on  inquiry,  I  cannot  find  such  a 
word.    See  Tapishsd. 

Like  a  ranger. 
May  toppice  where  he  likes.      Ladg  Alimonv,  Fib. 

The  word  receives  some  further  change 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  where  it  be- 
comes tapis : 

Are  the  actions  of  the  most  part  of  men  much  differing 
from  the  exercise  of  the  spider,  that  pitcheth  toyli 
and  is  tapist,  to  prey  on  the  smaller  creatures? 

Drummand^s  Cgpress  Grove,  p.  119. 

See  also  Jamieson. 
TOPPING  THE  DICE.     An  art  prac- 
tised by  sharpers  at  ordinaries,  and 
thus  described : 

That  is,  when  they  take  up  both  dice,  and  seem  to 
put  them  in  the  box,  and  shaking  the  box,  you  would 
think  them  both  there,  by  reason  of  the  ratling  occa- 
sioned with  the  screwing  of  the  box,  whereas  one  of 

of  the  box,  between 
r  thrusting  a  forcfingei 
box.  Compute  Gamester  (1681),  p.  11. 


them  is  at  the  top  of  the  box,  between  his  two  fore- 
fingers, or  secured  by  thrusting  a  forefinger  into  the 


To  TOPPLE,  V.  n.  To  faU  by  being 
top-heavy;  or,  actively,  to  throw 
down  head-foremost.  Shakespeare 
uses  it  both  ways. 

1.  Neutrally: 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warder's  heads. 

Macb.,  ir,  1. 

2.  Actively : 

And  topples  down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  tow'rs.      1  Hen.  IV,  iii,  1. 

I  have  not  found  it  in  other  authors ; 
but  Mr.  Todd  has  given  an  example 
of  it,  as  an  active  verb,  from  bishop 
Hall.  See  T.  J. 
TOPSIDE-TURVEY.  I  find  this  in  an 
old  play,  and  it  seems  to  afibrd  a 
better  origin  of  the  still  common  ex- 
pression topsy-turvy,  than  Skinner's 
conjecture  of  top  in  turf,  Turvey, 
indeed,  stiil  wants  explanation.  See 
Johnson. 
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When  thwarting  deitioy,  at  AiHck  milt, 
Did  tconde-tunry  t vn  their  oommon-wealth. 

ConuUa,  O.  PL,  ii,  p.  801. 

Examples  of  topay-turvy  are  common 
enongn. 
tr©  TOPWRITE.    To  proclaim. 

Mot  Nad  be,  none  pleaaavnce  ia  me  yUft, 
lliia  white  topteritetk  my  much  yeaiit  I  wii 
My  Are  yreken  ia  in  aahen  cold, 
I  can  DO  whit  of  dalianee. 

CartwrigkCa  Ordimnj,  1651. 

TOR,  «.  A  tower,  or  a  sleep  bill ;  the 
Saxon  word  tar^  had  both  those 
senses. 

Tliia  Camalet,  aome  time  a  famona  towre  or  faatle, 
atAodeih  at  the  aouth  end  of  the  church  of  South 
Gadbury.  the  aame  ia  aituate  on  a  very  high  tor,  or 
hil.  SUnet"*  JunaU  (159S).  aign.  D  6. 

The  name  still  remains  in  very  remote 
parts  of  the  country ;  as  Glastonbury 
ToTt  in  Somersetshire,  and  Mam  Tor, 
in  Derbyshire;  both  spoken  of  by 
Fuller,  under  Maim,  or  Mam  Tor : 

3br  ia  a  hill  aacending  atoep,  u  Glaiaenbury  Tor. 

Worthies,  Jkrhytkin, 

Mam  Tor  is  generally  supposed  to 
mean  the  mother-hill,  as  being  supe- 
rior to  the  rest ;  but  Fuller  derives  it 
in  a  more  fanciful  way.  It  has  been 
celebrated  as  the  fifth  wonder  of  the 
Peak,  and  in  that  capacity  is  sung  by 
the  Peakish  poet,  C.  Cotton : 

Thia  hauphty  mountain  by  indulgent  fame 
Freferr'd  t'  a  wonder,  Mam-Tor  haa  to  name. 
Tor  in  that  couDtry  jargon's  uncouth  aenae 
Expreaaing  any  craggy  eminence, 
From  tover ;  but  then  why  Mam,  I  can't  aunniae, 
XJnlesa  because,  mother  to  that  [which]  doea  riae 
Out  of  her  ruina.  Wonders  qf  Peaks. 

This  conjecture  agrees  with  that  sug- 
gested by  Fuller.  This  mountain  is 
one  mile  and  a  half  north-east  of 
Elden  Hole,  and  one  mile  west  of 
Castleton. 
TORCH-BEARER.  As  masking  was 
practised  chiefly  by  night,  torch- 
bearers  appear  to  have  been  constant 
attendants  upon  it. 

We  hare  not  made  good  preparation. 

S.  We  have  not  apoke  as  yet  of  torehhearers. 

Merck.  Fen.,  ii,  4. 

This  was  for  a  mask. 

He  is  just  like  a  torch-bearer  to  maskera ;  he  wears 

Sood  cioitha,  and  ia  ranked  in  good  company,  but  he 
oth  nothing.  Decker  Sr  Webst.  Westw.  Hoe. 

Yes,  he  may  slip  in  for  a  torch-bearer,  so  he  melt  not 
too  faat,  that  he  will  laat  till  the  ma8qu>!  be  dune. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  o/Vhristm.,  vi,  p.  4. 

They  are  mentioned  also  in  the  stage- 
directions  to  another  masque,  p.  132. 
TORPENT,  a.,  instead  of  torpid.  Ex- 
emplified in  T.  J.  from  H.  More's 
Song  of  the  Soul ;  and  from  Evelyn. 
I  have  not  met  with  other  examples. 


TORT,  *.    Wrong.    A  French  word. 

*Gaiiiat  him  that  had  them  kBK  oppRas'd  vith  ^ 
And  faat  imnriaoned  in  aicged  lorL  , 

Spiing  of  aedition,  atiife,  oppRaaaw,  tort 

Airf.  ftiis,loO. 

Exemplified  also  firom  bishop  HalL 
See  T.  J. 
TORTIOUS,  a.     Injurious ;  from  tort. 

Ne  ought  he  car'd  whom  he  cndanand 
By  tortians  wrong,  or  whom  bereaved  of  nrtL 

TORTIVE,  a.     Twisted,  turned  sside. 

And  divert  hia  grain 
l^wdw,  and  enuxt  from  hia  course  of  giovtL 

Tra.^Crm^).i 

Peculiar  to  this  passage,  as  far  ss  ve 
at  present  know. 
TORUPPE.  Probably  a  blunder,  for 
interrupt.  The  speaker  is  in  liqncr, 
and  says,  "  This  wine  so  intoxicate  my 
braine,  Uiat  to  be  banged  by  and  bje 
I  cannot  speake  plaine.'* 

When  there  were  not  w  many  captiMi  fdbn  " 

BOW 

That  would  tonippe  men  for  eray  trif^  I  •«  «* 
how.  D0mo»i-FitL,O.fi,kh"' 

TOSSING.  Very  obscurely  used  in  Ibe 
two  following  passages. 

My  goodly  tossina  aporiar'a  neelediaveMk^^ 

not  where.  Gammer  (hrttm,Q.fU^^ 

Dart  hidles,  tossing  irona, 

And  tonga  like  thunder-bolta.  _ .    .„ 

B.i- PL  Woman's Trvt,^*- 

From  these  two  passages  united,  Mr. 
Reed  was  inclined  to  think  (0.  PL, 
xii,  377)  that  tossinff  sometimei  memt 
tharp  ;  but  I  know  not  of  any  antho- 
rity  for  it.  Being  here  joined  vitli 
ladles  and  tongs,  perhaps  totting  vau 
may  mean  pokers;  but  the  ^ww? 
needle  is  still  obscure. 

fTOTER.  A  pparently,  a  long  and  out- 
standing nose.  Shirley's  Duke'i  Mis- 
tress, iv,  1. 

TOTTER'D,  for  tattered.  The  vorf 
appears  to  have  been  so  pronounced 
for  a  long  time. 

And  wound  our  totter'd  ookmia  deariy  ap- , , 

So  the  old  editions  read,  where  the 
modems  have  tattered. 

O,  would  my  blood  drop  out  from  erery  fm, 
Aa  doth  thia  water  from  my  totleri  rows.     ,. 

Whoae  garment  was  so  toUsrsd,  that  it  vm  eau*  » 
number  every  thred.  lytf's  £»dimu^  r,  i. 

Many  other  examples  are  cited  by  the 
commentators. 
TOTTY,   a.     Tottering,  unsteady.  A 
Chaucerian  word,  retained  by  Spen- 
ser. 
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For  yet  his  nonle  was  tottjf  of  the  ninst 
Wliich  he  waa  treading  in  the  wine-fnt's  teft. 

Speru.  F.  Q.,  Yll,  on  MuiabilUies,  Stanz.  89. 

So  also  in  his  Shepherd's  Kal.  for 
February, 
TOUCH,  9.,  was  often  used  for  any 
costly  marble ;  but  was  properly  the 
hasanites  of  the  Greeks,  a  very  hard 
black  granite,  such  as  -that  on  which 
the  Adulitic  inscription,  and  that 
from  Rosetta,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  inscribed.  See  a  note 
on  the  basanite,  or  touchy  in  dean 
Vincent's  Commerce  of  the  Ancients, 
vol.  ii,  p.  534,  note  17.  It  obtained 
its  Dame. from  being  used  as  a  test 
for  gold,  thence  called  touch-stone. 

Thou  art  not,  Penshnnt,  built  to  envious  show 

Of  touch  or  marble.  B.  Jons.  Forest^  B.  ii,  3. 

With  alabaster,  tuck,  and  porphyrv  adom'd. 

j)rayt.  Poljfolb.,  xvi,  p.  954. 
He  bnilt  this  house  of  iutck  and  alabaster. 

Ear.  Arioii.,  xliii,  14. 

Harington  describes  a  lady  with  a 
Btraw  hat,  in  these  maguificent  meta- 
phors: 

Ambtttons  straw  that  so  high  placed  is. 
What  architect  this  work  so  strangely  matcht  ? 
An  yvory  house,  doores,  wals,  and  windowes  /acA, 


A  gilded  roof,  with  straw  all  over-tbatcht. 
Where  shall  pearl  bide  when  place  of  straw  is  such  ? 

Spiffr.f  iv,  91. 

Allot,  in  England's  Parnassus,  cites 
these  lines  from  Harington' s  Ariosto : 

The  porch  was  aU  of  porph  jrie  and  tuteh. 
In  which  the  sumptuous  building  raised  was. 

Ariost.,  xlii,  68. 

On  this  the  editor  of  the  reprint,  my 
friend  Park,  says  in  a  note,  ''  a  mis- 
print perhaps  for«vcA."  He  will  now 
see  that  the  reading  was  very  correct. 
It  was  often  written  tuch,  or  tutch,  as 
above. 

Touchy  was  therefore  used  also  for 
test,  meaning  touch-stone. 

Ah,  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  tovek. 
To  try  if  you  be  current  gold  again. 

Not  now  used.  See  Johnson,  Touch, 
Nos.  5  and  6.  Hence,  probably,  the 
phrase  true  as  touch,  completely 
true  : 

Though  Inu  at  touch,  though  daughter  of  a  king. 

Spetu.  F.  Q.,  I,  lii.  3. 

To  keep  touch,  to  be  steady  to  appoint- 
ment. Johnson,  No.  16.  Both  are 
now  disused.     See  under  Keep. 

It  being  impossible  to  make  satisfactiou 

To  my  so  many  creditors,  all  deserving, 

I  can  keep  touch  with  none.  Mass.  Bashf.  Lontr,  v,  S. 

But  will  the  dainty  domine,  the  schoolmaster. 

Keep  touch,  d*  ye  think  ?  B.  ^  Ft.  Tvo  Noble  K.,  u,  3. 


tTOUCHER.  A  skilful  archer;  one 
who  always  touches  the  mark. 

•    Mammon  well  follow'd ;  Cupid  bravely  led ; 
Botb  touchers;  equal  fortune  makes  a  dead : 
No  reed  can  measure  where  the  conquest  lies ; 
Take  my  advice }  compound,  and  share  the  prize. 

Quarlcs's  Bmblcau. 

tTOUCH-BOX.    A  tar-box? 

Then  with  a  tuchhox  of  transalpine  tarre. 
Turning  thrice  round,  and  stirring  not  a  jot. 

Taylor's  Worket,  1630. 

tTOUGHT.    Tight. 

In  which  extremity  I  thought  it  fit 

To  put  in  use  a  stratagem  of  wit. 

Which  waa,  eight  bullocks  bladders  we  had  bought 

Puft  stifly  full  with  wind,  bound  fast  and  tought. 

Taylor's  Workes^  1630. 

fTOURNEY.    A  tournament. 

In  revels,  justs,  and  tumies  he  spent  more. 
Then  five  of  his  fore-faihers  did  before. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

f  TOUZE.  Some  article  of  dress  worn 
by  the  Irish. 

'fhere  are  other  fashion  boores,  who  weare  white 
linnen  breeches  as  close  as  Irish  toutes,  but  so  long, 
that  they  are  turned  up  at  the  shooe  in  a  role  like  a 
maides  sleeves  at  the  nand,  but  what  these  fellowea 
want  in  the  bignesse  of  their  hose,  they  have  in 
dublets,  for  their  sleeves  are  as  bi^  as  breeches,  and 
the  bodies  great  enough  to  hold  a  kmderkin  of  beere 
and  a  barrdl  of  butter.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

TOWARD,  or  TOWARDS.  In  a  state 
of  preparation,  going  towards  a  con- 
clusion. 

What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste, 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  dav? 

HamL,  i,  1. 
We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards. 

hum.  jr  Jul.,  i,  5. 
Here's  a  voyage  towards  that  will  make  us  all. 

Middleton's  Phosnix. 

fTOWER.  The  lofty  dressing  of  the 
ladies'  hair  which  came  into  fashion 
late  in  the  17th  century. 

Should  I  adorn  my  head  with  curies  and  towers. 
When  a  poor  skipper's  cap  does  cover  yours  ? 

Ovid  Trawstie,  1681,  p.  63. 
Oood.  Thou  talk'st  high.  Jack. 
Tru.  Not  so  high  as  the  ladies  toors.  I  tell  thee, 
Ned  Goodfeild,^  a  frightful  thing  to  see  some 
women,  that  pass  for  beauties  in  due  time  and  place, 
undreas'd ;  I  do  not  mean  naked :  but  only  their  face 
without  the  toor,  shades,  locks,  hollows,  bullies,  and 
some  transitory  patches.  Woman  tum*d  Bully,  1676. 
Lov.  jy  you  mean  her,  madam,  with  the  great  black 
toor,  and  face  all  spotted,  with  the  fiowr'd-sattin 
petticoat  laced  up  almost  as  high  as .  Ihid, 

f  TOWN.  To  come  io  toum,  to  become 
common. 

This  first  was  oonrt-like,  nowe  'tis  corns  to  towns; 
TiB  oomon  growne  with  every  country  clowne. 

The  News  Metamorphosis,  1600,  MS. 

fTOWN-BULL.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  keep  a  bull  for  the  common 
use  of  the  town. 

This  piece  of  ofilcer,  this  nasty  patch, 
(Whose  understanding  slecpes  out  many  a  watch) 
Jlan  like  a  towns  bull,  roanng  up  and  downe. 
Saving  thftt  we  had  meant  to  fire  the  towne. 

l^lof't  Workes,  1680. 
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TOWN-TOP.    See  Parish-top. 
fTOWZBR.     A  sort  of  ship. 

And  DOW  the  Bclfciunt,  having  loat  their  Arrhitha* 
lasaus,  and  tome  three  or  fuar  more  of  their  bifgrst 


torteri,  made  all  the  sail  thejr  could  to  thrir  own 

riad  he  was  rid  of  'em 
Th<  PagwM  Prince,  1690. 


eoaaia,  and  the  palatine  waa  riad  he  was  rid  of  'em 


fTOXED.  This  word  occurs  twice  in 
Heywood's  Pbilocothonista,  1635,  in 
the  aenie  of  intoxicated.  We  also 
find  taxing t  p.  29,  intozicatiDg. 

To  TOZE,  or  TOSB.  To  pull,  or  pluck. 
*'To  loosen  by  pulling."  JFilkins, 
Univ,  Lang,  Coles  renders  it  by 
earpot  vellico.  A  term  used  in  tbe 
dressing  of  wool,  equivalent  to  tecuey 
and  made  like  it  from  tasoHf  Saxon. 
Capell  says,  ''A  word  proper  to 
carders,  signifying  to  pull  or  draw 
out  their  wool.'*  He  adds  a  con- 
jecture, that  it  might  come  from 
tozzare,  Italian,  to  pull  or  break  in 
pieces;  which  would  be  probable, 
were  it  not  much  more  so  that  the 
word  is  originally  English,  or  rather 
Saxon,  and  teaae^  tose,  and  towse, 
only  different  forms  of  it. 

Think'st  thou,  for  that  I  insinnate,  nr  tot«  from  thee 
thy  buainess,  I  am  therefore  no  courtier? 

ffinler'a  TaU,  i?,  3. 

To  touse  is  doubtless  the  same  word, 
a  little  more  changed : 

For  still  impetuous  Ticiaiitiide 
Towielh  the  world. 

Marst.  Male.,  act  iv,  O.  PL,  !▼,  86. 

To  TRACT,  for  to  trace,  or  track. 

Well  did  he  tract  liis  stops,  as  he  did  ryde. 
Yet  would  not  ucarc  approch  in  danger's  eje. 

SofHs.  F.  q.,  VI,  Tii,  8. 
He  saw  the  way  all  dyde 
With  streames  of  bloud,  which  traetina  by  the  traile, 
Ere  loug  Uiey  carae.  llid.,  VI,  vii,  17. 

-tNcither  may  any  man  tract  his  waies,  or  trie  his 
■ecrets.  Tk«  Dnil  C<mjw'd,  1696. 

fTRACTIVE.    An  attractive. 

Jead.  This  is  a  sabtle  traeti»e  when  thanks  may  be 
felt  and  seene.  Return*  fnm  Ftrtuusus,  1*606. 

fTRADB. 

The  utter  part  of  the  wheele,  called  tbe  trade, 

Withaie'  Dietionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  79. 

TRADE,  «.  Current  use,  frequency  of 
resort;  as  traffic  sometimes,  at  pre- 
sent. A  road  of  much  traffic,  t.  e., 
freauent  resort. 

Or  rll  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway. 

Some  way  of  common  trade.  Rich  II,  iii,  8. 

Labour,  employment: 

Long  did  I  senre  this  lady. 
Long  wu  my  travel,  long  my  trade  to  win  her. 

Maeeing.  Very  Worn. 

In  Spenser,  for  tread,  or  footstep; 
perhaps,  only  for  the  rhyme : 


As  shcpbearde's  cwre  tLat  in  daxfce  CfaiD^i  Aak, 
Uath  tracted  forth  MMne  salvage  bcsste'i  tnJt. 

f  q  ll,Ti,a 

tTRADUCT.     A  translation.    ' 

It  is  with  languages  as  *tis  with  Uqwn,  «^  H 
transfusion  use  to  take  wind  from  ooe  ^emu  '« 
another,  so  things  translated  into  tnoiber  t  tpt 
lose  of  their  primatire  vigor  aiMlstrtoctk,Bs4  i 
paraphrasticaU  version  be  permitted,  ud  ua  ':< 
tradmet  may  exceed  the  origuuIL 

UoweSrs  fkmiUar  LetUn,  VSk 

TRAIN,  «.     Artifice,  stratagem. 

Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trMmt  hath  sought  to  wis  dc 
Into  his  power.  Jfsci^  ^  i 

But  subtil  Archimag,  that  Una  sought 
By  trajme$  into  new  tronblet  to  have  toste. 

And  more  perchanee,  by  braaon  and  by  triu, 
Tb  murder  na  they  secntty  consent. 

/tfrf.r««.i,Jt 
Becaote  then  entnppeat  ladies  Irr  trnatt. 

lflf*sGaiMtkt.vi 

TRAMMEL.  A  contrivance  bj  wkci 
horses  were  taught  to  pace  or  unbk, 
that  is,  to  move  the  legs  on  the  ase 
side  together,  which  is  not  natural  is 
them.  The  word  is  still  commoDb 
metaphorical  use ;  as,  to  more  in 
trammels,  to  be  confined  and  embir- 
rassed. 

To  TRAMMEL.  To  confine,  ud  tie 
up. 

If  th*  anaaaination  .    , 

Could  trammel  up  tbe  consequenee.         Mia^i . 

The  mode  of  tramelling  a  horse  to 
teach  him  to  amble»  is  exactly  d^ 
scribed  in  6.  Markham*8  Way  t} 
Wealth,  p.  48,  the  amount  of  wbid 
is  this,  that  having  strong  pieces  d 
girth  web,  and  proper  straps  VA 
buckles,  you  are  to  fasten  them. 

One  to  his  neer  fore-leg,  and  his  ncer  hinder-kr.  ^ 
other  to  his  farre  fore-teg  and  his  Cure  bioda  & 
which  is  oUl'd  among  horsemen  tramdiMe  «' 
these  you  shall  let  him  walk  inBODeinckMdF<<: 
of  ground,  till  he  can  so  perfectly  go  ta  Uke  (uk- 
that  when  at  any  time  you  offer  to  cbsse  km;<} 
may  see  him  amble  swifuy  and  trulv ;  tbea  }«•  <^ 
take  him  backe  and  ride  him  with  tbttuaetrtav^ 
at  leaat  three  or  foure  times  a  day.  tiU  job  id  uj 
he  is  so  perfect,  that  no  way  can  be  so  ros^  ^^ 
uneven  as  to  compel  him  to  alter  his  stxokt,  Jt. 
go  unnimbly. 

This,  he  says,  is  the  only  certain  »i 
true  way  to  make  a  horse  amble, 
though  many  others  are  pretended. 
I^ammel  is  the  name  also  for  a  |«- 
culiar  kind  of  net,  Spenser  nses 
it  in  this  sense,  F.  Q.,  11,  ii>  ^^' 
See  Todd's  edition. 

f  Nay,  Cupid,  pitch  thy  trammel  where  thoa  pieu^ 
Thou  canst  not  fiul  to  take  such  fish  u  t^'*'^ 
Thy  thriving  sport  will  ne'er  be  spent;  »»^ 
To  fear,  when  ev'ry  cori's  a  world,  tliou'lt  mtt 

qtarUt'sSakil' 
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fTRAMMELET.  A  snare,  applied  to 
a  woman's  bair. 

Or  like  Aurora  when  with  pearl  the  sets 
Her  bng  disclieveld  rose-crown'd  trammelets. 

Witts  ItecreatioM,  1654. 

TRAMELLER,  «.  A  person  who  used 
a  trammel-net. 

The  net  is  love's  right  worthily  supported, 
Bacchus  one  end,  the  other  Ceres  guidcth, 

lake  trameUers  this  god  and  goddess  sported, 
To  take  each  foule  that  in  their  wallces  abideth. 

An  Old-fashioned  Love,  1694,  £  b. 

fTRAMPLER.     A  lawyer. 

The  trampler  is  in  hast,  O  cleere  the  way, 
Takes  fees  with  both  hands  cause  he  cannot  stay, 
No  matter  wheth*r  the  cause  be  right  or  wrong. 
So  hee  be  payd  for  letting  out  his  tonnie. 

Taylor^s  Wbrles,  16S0. 

TRANECT,  *.  A  word  occurring  only 
once,  and  that  in  a  speech  relating 
to  the  passage  between  Padaa  and 
Venice.  It  seems  to  imply  some 
place  from  which  the  public  boat  was 
used  to  set  out.  There  are  four 
sluices  leading  from  the  Brenta  into 
the  Laguno  of  Venice,  at  the  last  of 
which  there  might  be  traino,  or  tra- 
netto,  a  machine  to  draw  the  boat 
through  the  pass,  and  this  might  be 
rendered  by  some  English  writer 
tranecf. 

Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagin'd  speed. 

Unto  the  traneet,  to  the  common  ferry 

Which  trades  to  Venice.  Mereh.  Vm.,  iii,  4. 

There  is  no  pretence  to  change  the 
word,  which  is  found  in  all  the  old 
copies ;  but  Rowe  substituted  traject, 
-which  was  long  followed  by  other 
editors.  Some  old  book  of  travels 
may  perhaps  elucidate  the  subject, 
but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  the 
search. 
To  TRANSMEW,  from  transmuer, 
French.  To  change,  or  metamor- 
phose ;  to  transmute. 

Hen  into  stones  therewith  he  could  fransmew. 
And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all. 

Spgiis.  F.  Q.,  I,  Tii,  86. 

Spenser  often  uses  it. 
fTo  TRANSMITS.     To  transmit. 

Ba^.  Any  reversions  yet?  nothing  transmss^d? 
Bime.  No  gleanings,  James  ?  no  trencher  analects  ? 

Cartwrighl's  Ordinary^  1651. 

-fTo  TRANSMUTATE.    To  change. 

Here  foitune  her  faire  face  first  transmutated. 

rifffil,  by  Vicars,  1633. 

fTRANSPORTATION.     Transport. 

She  did  b  ite  her  lips  in  pronouncing  the  words  softly 
to  herself,  sometimes  she  would  smile,  and  her  eyes 
would  «parkle  wiih  a  sudden  transportation. 

History  ofFrancioHf  1665. 

f  TRAPPING.     One  of  the  methods  of 


cheating  practised  among  the  London 
thieves. 

And  last  for  their  art  of  trapping.  This  is  mystery 
that  they  commonly  manage  either  by  the  assistance 
of  a  pregnant  whore,  or  by  the  help  of  some  letters, 
or  papers,  that  they  pick  out  of  your  pocket,  that 
gives  them  an  inlet  into  your  affairs. 

Countrey  Gentteman*s  Fade  Meeuvu 

To  TRASH.  A  word  formerly  obscure, 
from  the  extreme  rareness  of  its 
known  examples.  We  had,  in  fact, 
only  two  passages,  in  which  we  could 
be  certain  of  the  reading ;  one  in  the 
Tempest,  and  another  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Bonduca:  for  in 
Othello  the  reading  is  merely  con- 
jectural, as  the  oldest  editions  have 
trace.  In  the  Tempest,  from  being 
joined  with  overtopping^  it  has  been 
supposed  to  allude  to  lopping  of 
trees ;  but  if  we  examine  the  context, 
no  such  violent  measure  seems  there 
suggested.  Prospero  says  that  his 
brother,  having  the  care  of  govern- 
ment deputed  to  him,  became 

Perfected  how  to  grant  si^ts. 
How  to  deny  them;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  overtopping.  Temp.,  i,  2. 

It  stands,  therefore,  opposed  only  to 
advance^  and  seems  to  mean  no  more 
than  that  those  who  were  too  forward, 
he  kept  back, — did  not  advance.  To 
cut  them  off,  would  have  been  a 
measure  to  create  alarm.  Now  this 
is  exactly  what  it  means  in  Bonduca. 
I  did  not  fly  so  fast,  says  Caratach, 
because  the  boy  Hengo  trashed,  or 
stopped,  me : 

I  fled  too. 
Bat  not  so  fast;  your  jewel  had  been  lost  then,  [i. «. 

if  I  had  done  so.1 
Young  Hengo  there,  he  trasht  me,  Nennius. 

Bonduca,  i,  1. 

That  is,  he  checked  or  stopped  my 
flight.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  it 
is  a  banting  term,  for  checking  or 
stopping  the  dogs,  when  too  forward ; 
but  the  only  confirmation  of  it  which 
I  have  yet  found,  is  in  Markham's 
Country  Contentments;  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  huntsman's  implements, 
he  mentions  trashes,  with  couples, 
liams,  and  collars;  whence  we  may 
suppose  trash  to  have  been  some  kind 
of  strap,  or  implement  to  restrain 
them: 

Above  this  lower  room  shall  be  your  huntsman's 
lodgings,  wherein  he  shall  also  keep  his  couples. 
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lnmi»  editen,  trmskM,  boiea,  tnd  poU,  with  nlvet, 
ftDd  oyntmenU.  B.  1,  ch.  i.  p.  16. 

Warton  says,  that  to  trash  is  a  bant- 
ing term  in  the  north,  and  perhaps 
euie^rhere,  and  signifies  to  correct,  or 
rate.  He  claims  also  overtopping  for 
the  hunters ;  which,  if  proved,  would 
have  great  force.  See  his  note  on  the 
passage  of  Othello.  His  proof  is, 
perhaps,  rather  slight ;  but  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  right,  we  shall 
then  understand  clearly  the  two 
passages  where  the  word  certainly 
occurs.  In  the  one  case  the  over- 
forward  were  checked ;  in  the  other, 
the  flight  of  the  brave  soldier  was 
restrained:  and  the  probability  of 
the  conjecture  in  Othello  is  strength- 
ened ;  for  there  it  is  actually  joined 
with  "quick-hunting,*'  or  overtop- 
pififf,  getting  before  the  pack : 

If  tliit  poor  trash  of  Venice  rRodeiign]  whom  I  troMh 
For  hit  quick  •hunting,  bear  the  putting  on. 

OtkeUo,  ii,  1. 

Trace,  the  old  reading,  has  no  appa- 
rent sense;  and  the  unusual  repeti- 
tion of  trash,  in  difierent  senses,  may 
have  been  the  very  thing  which  led 
to  the  alteration ;  the  scribe,  or 
printer,  thinking  that  it  could  not  be 
right.  The  difficulty  arising  from 
the  want  of  examples  is  now  re- 
moved ;  for  in  Todd's  edition  of 
Johnson,  four  examples  are  given 
from  prose  writers,  in  which  to  trash 
undeniably  means  to  check  the  pace 
or  progress  of  any  one.  "  To  trash, 
or  overslow."  Hammond,  "  Fore- 
slowed  and  trashed"  Id,  These 
passages  afibrd  a  full  confirmation  of 
the  sense  here  asserted.  See  T.  J. 
TRASHING,  in  the  following  passage, 
seems  to  mean  dashing,  or  making  a 
flourish : 

A  guarded  lacky  to  run  before  it,  and  py'd  liveriea  to 
come  trashing  a^ter  it.  Puritan^  iv,  1,  Suppl.,  ii,  603. 

tTRAY£RS.     A  barrier,  or  a  sliding 
door,  or  moveable  screen. 

At  the  approach  of  the  countease  into  the  greate 
chamber,  the  hoboyes  played  untill  the  rooroe  was 
marshaled,  which  once  ordered,  a  travers  slyded  away. 
Marston't  Masque  at  Jshby  Castle,  lib. 
Item.  We  will  that  our  said  son  he  in  iiis  chamber, 
and  for  all  night  livenr  to  be  set,  the  travers  drawn 
anon  upon  eight  of  the  clock,  and  all  persons  from 
thence  then  to  be  avoided,  except  such  as  shall  be 
deputed  and  appointed  to  eive  their  attendance  upon 
him  all  night;  and  that  they  enforce  themselves  tu 
make  him  merry  and  Joyous  towards  his  bed. 

Letters  and  Ordituuices,  liTS. 


Then  the  hrnulte  proctaymed  that  ihe  imfrms  irl 
chayers  of  the  efaampions  should  bee  remored.   E.  >■ 

tTRAVERSB.     Cross,  athwart. 

Thine's  the  right  mcttall,  thme*s  still  big  with  aec5£, 
And  stands  as  sqnarc  as  a  good  eonscieDoe. 
Mo  trmsene  linea,  all  written  like  a  man. 

CaHwrigk,*s  Fo€ms,  IGiL 


fTRAVESSE.     Perhaps  for  traverse. 

The  fabricke  was  a  moantaine  with  two  descents,  wi 
■erered  with  two  trwrsses. 

The  Masque  of  tka  Iimrr  TemfU  emi 
Grayes  Imsu^  1612. 

To  TRAUNT,  or  TRANT.  To  traffic 
in  an  itinerary  manner,  like  a  pedlar. 
Bailey,  and  some  others,  confine  it  to 
the  carrying  of  fish ;  but  it  is  alle^ 
to  have  been  general. 

And  had  some  traunting  merchant  to  his  lire, 
That  trafflck'd  both  by  water  and  bv  ftre. 

H^ts  Satires,  IT.  n. 

TRAUNTERS,  s.  Persons  who  so 
traffic;  from  the  verb.  Bloant  de- 
scribes them  thus : 


Riftarii, — those  that  bring  fish  from  the 
Walea  to  the  midland.    Elsewhere  called  ripieru 

Gionfi^rttf,i^T. 

TRAY-TRIP,  or  TREA-TRIP.  An  old 
game,  undoubtedly  played  with  dice ; 
and  probably  in  the  tables.  Some 
commentators,  however,  have  fancied 
that  it  resembled  the  game  called  hop- 
scotch, or  Scotch-hop;  bat  this  seems 
to  rest  merely  upon  unaathorised 
conjecture. 

Sliali  I  phiy  my  freedom  at  trm-trip,  and  bejuine  Hj 
bond-slave  ?  Tmetftk  K^±i 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  great  stake 
should  be  played  for  at  a  childish 
game  of  activity.  In  the  Scomfol 
Lady  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the 
Chaplain  complains  that  the  Butler 
had  broken  his  head,  and  being  asked 
the  reason,  says,  for 

Beproving  him  at  /r«-/np,  sir,  for  iwearing. 

Actn.flcL 

This  clearly  intimates  the  effect  of 
adverse  luck.  It  is  joined  with  «im- 
chance,  which  was  also  a  game  st 
dice ;  though,  perhaps,  sometimes 
played  with  cards : 

Nor  play  with  costar-mongers  at  mom-diaBre,  fiw?- 
trip.  B.  Jiuu.  Aiek^  t/<L 

The  following  is  decisive,  as  to  both 
games: 

But,  tearing  eardes,  let's  go  to  dice  awhile. 
To  passage,  treitrippet  hauude,  or  mumchance. 

MaekiweWs  Dog§*  Cfs-  H 

Success  in  it  depended  upon  throwing 
a  trois : 

And  trip  withoat  a  trfjfe  mak^  bad-I-wist, 

To  sit  and  moume  among  the  ileepet^  luke.    I^d. 
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TREACHER,  s.  Traitor ;  hence  the 
word  treachery. 

Fooli  by  heavenly  onmpaUion;  knaves,  thieves,  and 
treaekerSt  bv  spherical  predominance.  Lear,  i,  2. 

No  knight,  bat  trtackour,  fidl  of  false  despight. 

SptM.  F.  ^.,  I,  iv,  41. 
Your  wife,  an  honest  woman. 
Is  meat  twice  sod  to  yon,  sir;  O,  you  treachour. 

B.  Jons.  Bv.  Man  in  his  H.,  r,  10. 
Flay  not  two  parts, 
Treacher  and  coward  both.       B.  and  Fl.  BottSt  iii,  1. 

TREACHETOUR.  s.  A  traitor.  In 
Chaucer,  tregetour  means  a  juggler, 
which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  derives  from 
treget,  deceit,  or  imposture,  a  word 
several  times  used  by  Chaucer^  as 
well  as  its  derivative,  tregetry.  See 
his  note  on  C.  T.,  v.  11453.  Whence 
treget  is  derived,  he  doubts;  but 
probably  its  real  origin  was  tresgier, 
magic,  or  juggling :  which  we  find  in 
Roquefort,  a  work  not  published  in 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt' 8  time. 

Abide,  ye  caytive  treachetours  nntrew. 

^CTW.l'.  (0.,VI,  viii,7. 

He  has  it  also  elsewhere.  See  T.  J. 
tTREACLE -WATER.  Triacle,  cor- 
rupted  into  treacle,  was  a  favorite 
name  for  a  universal  antidote,  and 
many  mixtures  were  announced  for 
this  purpose.  The  word  was  derived 
from  the  Greek  BripiaKa,  Treacle^ 
waters  were  in  great  repute  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  were  made 
variously,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  receipts.  The  addition  of 
treacle  probably  arose  from  a  misin- 
terpretation of  the  name. 

To  distil  treacle  water. — Take  one  onnce  of  harts-horn 
shaved,  and  boil  it  in  three  pints  of  carduus  water 
till  it  come  to  a  qnart,  then  take  the  roots  of  elecam- 
pane, gentian,  cypress,  tormentil,  and  of  citron  rinds, 
of  each  one  onnce,  bomge,  bugloss,  rosemarr  flowers, 
of  each  two  ounces,  then  take  a  pound  of  the  best 
old  treacle,  and  dissolve  it  in  six  pints  of  white-wine, 
and  three  pints  of  rose-water,  so  infuse  all  together, 
said  distil  it. 

The  Countess  of  Kent's  Choice  Manual,  1676,  p.  12. 
Treacle  voter.— Takt  three  ounces  of  Venice  treacle, 
and  mingle  it  in  a  quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  set  it  in 
horse-dung  4  or  5  daies,  then  still  it  in  ashes  or  sand 
twice  over;  after  take  the  bottom  which  is  left  in  the 
still,  and  put  to  it  a  pint  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  set  it 
in  the  dung  till  the  tincture  be  clean  out  of  it,  and 
strain  the  clear  tincture  out  of  it,  and  set  it  on  the 
fire  till  it  become  to  be  a  thick  consistence ;  it  must  be 
kei>t  with  a  soft  fire.    And  so  the  like  with  saffron. 

Ibid. 
To  mate  treade'«at«r,good  in  surfeits,  ^c— Take  the 
husks  of  green-walnuts,  four  handfnls ;  of  the  juice 
of  rue,  caxduus,  marigolds  and  balm,  of  each  a  piut } 
green  perasitis  roots,  one  pound ;  angelica  and  mas- 
terwort,  of  each  half  a  {jound ;  the  leaves  of  scordium 
four  handfuls ;  old  Venice-treacle  and  mitluidate,  of 
each  eight  ounces  \  six  quarts  of  canary ;  of  vinegar 
tliree  quarts,  and  of  lime-juice  one  quart:  which 
being  two  days  digeated  in  a  bcith  in  a  close  vessel, 
distill  them  in  sand,  Ibc.  The  Closet  of  Barities,  1706. 


TRE  A  QUE,  s,  A  truce,  or  cessation  of 
arms;  treuga,  German,  or  treguOf 
Italian. 

She  them  besought,  during  their  qniet  treague. 
Into  her  lodging  to  repaire  awhile. 

^pens.  F.  Q.,  11,  ii,  88. 

fTREASE.  Perhaps  only  a  corruption 
of  trees. 

It  hedged  was  with  honysuckles, 

Or  periclimenum : 
Well  myxed  with  small  comus  treass, 

Swete  bryer,  and  ligustrum. 

J  Poesie  in  Forms  <^a  Vision^  1668. 

iTo  TREASURE.     To  enrich. 

H  eere  every  acre  of  mens  lands  were  measur'd : 
-  And  by  a  heavy  taxe  the  king  was  treasured. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

fTREASUROUS.     To  be  treasured. 

Goddess  full  of  grace. 
And  treaturous  angel  t'  all  the  human  race. 

ChapM.y  Horn.  HymM  to  Earth. 

^To  TREAT.     To  entreat. 

Now  here's  a  friend  doth  to  thy  fame  eonfesse. 
Thy  wit  were  greater  if  thy  worke  were  lesse. 
He  from  thy  labour  treats  thee  to  give  o're. 
And  then  thy  ease  and  wit  will  be  much  more. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 
At  last  he  headlong  made 
To  us  to  shore,  aith  wofull  treats  and  teares. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1683. 
But  none  of  all  her  treats  or  bitter  teares 
Remove  his  thoughts.  Ptld* 

f TREAT.  An  entertainment ;  a  party. 
Now  applied  only  to  a  child's  party. 

fine  treats  and  balls  she  is  invited  to, 

And  he,  good  man,  consents  that  she  shall  go. 

The  FifUen  Comforts  of  Matrimony,  1706. 

TREE-GEESE.  A  name  given  to  bar- 
nacles, from  their  supposed  meta* 
morphosis,  which  is  nowhere  more 
minutely  described  in  verse  than  by 
Drayton : 

Whereas  those  scatter'd  trees,  which  naturally  partake 
The  fatness  of  the  soil,  (in  many  a  slimy  lake, 
Their  roots  so  deeply  soak'd,)  send  from  their  stocky 

bough 
A  soft  and  sappy  gum,  from  which  those  tree-geese 

grow 
Caird  bamades  by  us,  which  like  a  jelly  first 
To  the  beholder  seem,  then,  by  the  nuxure  nurst. 
Still  great  and  greater  thrive,  until  you  well  may  sea 
Them  turn'd  to  perfect  fowls,  when  dropping  from 

the  tree 
Into  the  merey  pond,  which  under  them  doth  lie. 
Wax  ripe,  ana  taking  wing,  away  in  flocks  do  fly ; 
Which  well  our  ancients  did  among  our  wonders 

place.  Polyolb.,  ixvii,  p.  1190. 

See  Barnacle. 
TREEN.    Trees ;  the  old  plural  of  tree. 

The  wrathful!  winter,  hastning  on  apac^ 
With  blustring  blasts  had  all  ybar'd  the  treen*. 

Sackv.  Induct.,  Mirr.  Mag.,  265. 
The  king's  pavillion  was  the  grassy  green. 
Under  safe  shelter  of  the  shadie  treen. 

HaU,SaHres,Ul,U 
Erminia's  steed  the  while  his  mistress  bore, 
Through  forests  thick  among  the  shady  treen. 

Fairf.  Tasio,  vii,  >. 

TREEN,  a.  Wooden;  made  of  the 
matter  of  a  tree.  "  Piscina, — n  great 
vat,  or  treene  vessel,  conteining  hot 
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or  colde  water  to  bath  in.*'     Ab. 
Fleming,  NomeneL^  p.  194»  b. 

80  left  her  where  the  nov  it  tamed  to  trem  idovUL 

So  likewise  in  I,  vii,  26. 

Well,  after  this  bride  cam  thear  by  too  and  too»  a 
duien  daiuiela  for  bnde-maida:  that  for  hvor.attvre, 
for  facioii  and  Hranltiitt,  mere  ai  meetc  for  such  a 
bnde,>ai  a  tretu  ladl  for  a  ponce  pot. 

UttehanCs  Letter,  KtmiUt.  Itt.,  p.  18. 

After  treating  of  birch  wine,  £veiyD 

says, 

To  aliew  our  reader  jet  that  these  are  bo  norel 
rxpenmCDts,  ve  are  to  know,  that  a  larre  tract  of 
thf  world  alnxKit  alto|;vther  anbtitta  on  thcae  trecH 
liquora;  etpo-ially  that  of  the  date,  which,  being 
fCruttii  to  alHiui  seven  or  eiieht  foul  in  hct](>it.  they 
Hound,  Ns  «e  lin\i'  ta'i{|;ht,  lor  the  sap,  « hich  they 
call  luddy,  a  very  famous  dnuk  in  the  Kast  Indies. 

Oh  torftt  Trft*,  Chap.  16. 

Bj  treen  liquors,  he  evidently  means, 
such  as  are  drawn  from  trees. 

tAt  homcW  boorde  his  quiet  foode,  his  drinkes  in 

trerne  We  lane. 
When  oft  the  piotide  in  cnppes  of  gold,  with  wine 

receive  ibeir  bone. 

FaradiM  ofDaiiUy  Dtnin,  U96. 

fTREMBLERS.  The  name  of  a  re- 
ligious sect. 

As  thus  I  strul'd  alone  the  street, 

8ucU  ^»i  i:^  and  pat  oris  did  1  meet 

Of  till  M-  i{ii.iint  priuiitivr  disscuiblert. 

In  old  qui't'ii  Br»s's  days  raird  TrembUrs; 

For  lltcir  sham  shukiit);,  and  tlicir  shivering, 

Wlii-n  the  kittd  spirit  was  endeavouring, 

With  tlint  ol  tdith,  and  Steel  of  erace, 

To  strike  a  light.  Mmdibrmt  JUdivints. 

To  TRENCH.     To  cut,  or  carTe;  tran- 

cher^  French. 

Tiiis  weak  iinprcss  of  love  is  likeJi  figure 

Trenched  m  icc.  Ttco  Gent.  F«r.,  iii,  9. 

Snfi^  in  a  ditch  he  ladi-a, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head. 

Mach.,  iii,  4w 

The  word  is  still  used  in  its  hteral 
sense  of  "  to  cut  a  trench." 
Also  to  entrench,  or  incroach : 

I  must  once  more  make  bold,  sir. 
To  trench  upon  your  patience. 

J/ff.«.  Great  D.  qfFlo.t  ▼,  1. 
Madam,  I  am  bold 
To  trench  so  for  upon  your  privacy. 

Jd.y  Btuhf.  Later,  i,  1. 

Perhaps  this  word  is  hardly  yet  dis- 
used, in  any  of  its  senses. 
TRENCHANT,  a.     Cutting,  sharp. 

Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make  soft  thv  trt-Hchaut  sword.      Tim.  of  Ath.,  iv,  S. 
And  either  cnanipiou  drew  his  trenchant  blade. 

Fairf.  Tatso,  xii,  63. 

Spenser  uses  the    more  antiquated 
form,  trenchand: 

And  with  his  trenekand  blade  her  bddly  kept 

>rom  turning  back.  F.  ^.,  I,  i,  17* 

TRENCHER,  s.  A  wooden  platter, 
long  used  instead  of  metallic,  china, 
or  earthen  plates.  It  was  even  con- 
sidered as  a  stride  of  luxury,  when 
treuciiers  were  often  changed  in  one 


meal.     In  the  Satnmiaii  age,  it  is 

said. 

The  Teaetian  caarred  not  his  meat  with  a  ailTer  pttrh- 
fork.  neither  did  the  sweet-toothed  Fnglishwaa  sL .; 
a  dinen  of  tremchen  at  one  meaL 

beeker*M  GuFs  H.B^  cl  • 

And  with  an  humble  chaplain  it  vas 
expressly  stipulated,  says  bishop 
Hall,  *'  that  he  never  change  hie 
trencher  twice."  The  term,  a  good 
treneher-man^  was  then  equivalent  to 
a  hearty  feeder. 

[To  lick  the  trencher^  to  act  the  para- 
site.] 

tA  fellow  that  can  licke  his  lordea  or  his  b^  ;s 
trenchfr  in  one  smooth  tak  or  merrie  lye,  and  p.wke 
their  parses  in  anotlier. 

Withsi^  DictiomarU,  ed.  IfiOB.  p.  XL 

TRENCHMORE,  «.  A  kind  of  livelv 
tune»  in  triple  time,  to  which  it  was 
usual  to  dance  in  a  rough  and  boister- 
ous manner ;  in  fact,  a  kind  of  romp- 
ing dance,  like  the  cushion-dance, 
with  which  it  was  classed:  or  the 
more  modern  country  bumpkin.  [It 
WHS  properly  the  name  of  the  dance, 
which  was  not  always  performed  to 
one  tune.]  In  the  Rehearsal,  the 
Sun,  Moou,  and  the  Earth  are  said 
to  dance  the  hey  to  the  tune  of  trench- 
more.  In  the  Appendix  to  sir  John 
Hawkins's  History  of  Music  (No.  I  A), 
a  tune  of  this  name  is  given,  from 
Playford's  Dancing  Master  (1698). 

All  the  windows  i'  the  town  dance  a  new  twrmf-. .   " 

B.  /-  n.  leimmd  Fr^  t.  p.  o~i. 
I'll  make  him  dance  a  trenchmore  to  my  awToid. 

Jtam  Alley,  O.  Pi^  r.  4S4 
At  a  solemn  dancing,  first  you  had  the  grave  mcaso.  ■.  ? 
then  the  corantoes,  and  the  galliarda,  and  this  k  . : 
up  with  ceremony;  and  at  leagth  to  trenckmore 


the  cushion-dance. 


Mdeu*4  Taid^i  i 


Metaphorically»  for  the  freaks  of  mad- 
men: 

Here  lie  such  youths 
Will  make  you  start,  if  they  but  dance  their  fmr^- 
mores.  B.  ^  FL  Fil^nt,  i».  '-. 

fNimble-heel'd  mariners  (like  so  many  dajirt>' 
capniig  in  the  ponipes  and  Tanities  of  this  ai*.  .i 
world,  sometimes  a  morisco,  or  trenchmore  of  f-  r} 
miles  long,  to  the  tune  of  Dusty  my  deare.  I>~-'i 
come  thou  to  me.  Dun  out  of  the  mire,  w  I  «  4t..-  .z 
woe  and  plunge  in  paine:  all  these  dances  haxc  :  > 
other  musicke.       Ttj^lor^s  Navjf  of  load  Shift,  16.7 

To  TRENCHMORE.    To  dance  to  the 

tune  so  called. 

Will  seeme  to  wonder  at  a  weathorood:, 
Trenehwtore  with  apes,  play  moaick  to  an  owie. 

Metretan,  Smtiret,  B.  I,  ii 

To  TREND,  o.  n.  To  turn  in  an  oblique 
direction;  a  nautical  term,  chiefly 
applied  to  the  direction  of  a  coast, 
which  occurs  stiU  in  the  jonmals  of 
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seamen.  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  it 
corrapted  from  tend;  but  this  may 
be  doubted.  He  quotes  Dryden  for 
it.  But  in  the  following  passage  it 
seems  to  mean  merely  flowing  on : 

As  a  stream  de8ceiidin|[ 
From  his  fair  heads  to  sea,  becomes  m  trending 
More  puissant   ^  G.  Tooke't  Belidet,  p.  3. 

To  TREND,  V.  a.  To  bend,  or  cause 
to  turn. 

Not  farre  beneath,  i'  the  vallev  as  she  trends 

Her  silver  stream.    Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  II,  iii,  p.  110. 

fTRENDLE.  A  hoop ;  the  hoop  of  a 
wheel. 

Whirls  with  a  whiff  the  sails  of  swelling  clout, 
The  sails  doo  swing  the  winged  shaft  abont. 
The  shaft  the  wheel,  the  wheel  the  trendle  tarns, 
A.Dd  that  the  stone  which  grindes  the  flowrr  corns. 

Du  Barlas. 
A  cracknel  or  cake  made  like  a  trendeU,  or  writhen 
like  a  rope.  N&menelator. 

TRENTALL,  s.  A  collection  of  thirty 
masses,  said  on  thirty  different  days, 
for  the  repose  of  a  person  deceased. 
A  term  common  in  popish  times. 
From  trentely  or  trantel,  old  French. 
"  Trentel  pro  officio  triginta  missarum 
dixerunt  Galli."  Du  Cange. 

Their  diriges,  their  trentaUSy  and  their  shrifts. 

Sp.  Moth.  Hubb.,  463. 
By  dirges,  trentalls,  masses,  pray'rs,  and  vows. 

Bar.  Ariosto,  zzxvli,  6S. 
And  satisfy,  with  trentals,  dirg:es,  prayers, 
Th'  offended  spirit  of  the  wronged  king. 

Marlow,  Lust*s  Dom.,  act  v ;  Ane.  Dr.,  \i  172. 

The  trentals  were,  in  fact,  the  same 
as  the  MoNTH*s-MiND3,  as  we  learn 
on  the  authority  of  bishop  Fleetwood : 

Tricennalia  were  called  trentals,  from  trigintalla,  and 
in  English  a  montli's-miiid;  because  the  service 
lasted  a  month,  or  30  days,  in  which  they  said  so 
many  masses.         Chron  Preeiosum,  p.  133,  ed.  1707. 

See  also  Du  Cange,  in  Tricenarium, 
Herrick  seems  to  use  it  for  a  mere 
dirge,  or  elegry : 

ril  sing  no  more  of  death,  or  shall  the  grave 
No  more  my  dirges  and  my  trentals  have. 

Herrieic,  p.  968. 
tFor  legacyes,  trentalls,  with  scalaeely  messys, 
Wherby  ye  have  made  the  people  very  assys. 

BaU*s  Ktfnge  Jokan,  p.  17. 

fTRESK. 

And  send  forth  winter  in  her  rustie  weede. 
To  waile  my  bemonnings, 

While  Idis  tresk  doe  tune  my  country  reede 
Unto  my  groanines. 

Bnglan^s  Helicon,  1 614. 

fTo  TRESS.    To  curl. 

Ko,  otherwise  love,  if  thou  it  doest  behold  in  two 
faire  ejes,  or  in  the  tressed  lockes,  oh,  how  it  pleaseth, 
seemes,  and  doth  allure. 

Passenger  ofSenvenuto,  1613. 

fTREST.    Trusty. 

So  shall  yon  finde  roe,  in  this  love  of  new, 

To  be  as  faitlifull,  secret,  trest,  and  trew.  Du  Barlas. 

TEIBULATION.      A  name    probably 


assumed  by  a  puritanical  society, 
meeting  on  Tower  Hill. 

Youths  that  no  andience  but  the  tribulatum  of  Tower- 
hill,  or  the  limbs  of  Lime-honse,  their  dear  brnthera, 
are  able  to  endure.  Hen.  VIII,  v,  8. 

Tribulation  was  sometimes  taken  as 
a  Christian  name,  by  those  v)i9e 
teachers : 

Nor  can  yourselves 
By  names  of  Tribtdatum,  Persecution, 
Aestraint,  Long-patience,  and  such  like,  affected 
By  the  whole  family  or  wood  of  you. 

B.  Jong,  ^fe4.,  iii,  9. 

Tribulation  is,  indeed,  the  name  giren 
to  the  puritan  in  that  play. 
TRICE,  8.  A  very  small  portion ;  pro- 
bably from  triea,  trifles.  Johnson 
conjectures  from  trait,  French;  but 
that  is  too  remote.  It  is  now  only 
used  in  the  familiar  phrase  "in  a 
trice  ;^*  but  not  as  in  the  following 
passage : 

Should,  in  this  tries  of  time. 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour.  Lear,  i,  1. 

Mr.  Todd  says,  *'  I  should  rather  sup- 
pose from  thrice,  or  while  one  can 
count  three;"  a  very  good  guess, 
which  he  corroborates  from  Gower. 
See  T.  J. 
TRICK,  8,    Character,  peculiarity. 

In  our  heart's  table;  heart,  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour. 

AlPs  W,  that  B.  W^  i.  1. 
He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur>de-lion's  face.       John,  i,  1. 

Shakespeare  applies  it  to  peculiarity 
of  sound : 

The  trick  of  that  voice,  I  do  well  remember ; 

Is  't  not  the  king  ?  Lear,  iv,  6. 

To  TRICK.    To  dress  out,  or  adorn. 

Which  they  irick  up  with  new.tuned  oaths. 

Uenrg  V,  iii,  6. 

Common  in  Shakespeare,  and  many 
.  other  authors,  and  perhaps  hardly 

worth  notice  here. 
TRICKE,  a.  The  same  as  tricksy,  neat, 

elegant. 

Tlie  same  reason  I  flnde  true  in  two  bowei  that  I 
have,  whereof  the  one  is  quicke  of  caste,  trieke,  and 
trimme  both  for  pleasure  and  profile :  the  other  is  a 
lugge,  slow  of  caste.  See.  Asekam,  Toxopk.,  p.  6. 

TRICKING,  8.    Dress,  or  ornament. 

Go  get  us  properties. 
And  triekings  for  our  fairies.         Merry  W.  W.,  iv,  4. 

Tricking  is  still  used  by  heralds,  to 
signify  those  delineations  of  arms,  in 
which  the  colours  are  distinguished 
by  their  technical  marks,  without  any 
colour  laid  on.     So  Jonson : 

You  can  blazon  the  rest,  signior  ? 
0.  ay,  1  have  it  in  writing  here,  o'  purpose,  it 
Cost  me  two  shillings  the  tricking. 
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TRICKSEY.    Neat,  adroit,  elegant. 

My  tricksy  tpirii.  Temp.,  ▼,  1. 

And  I  do  know 
A  miinT  fools,  tliat  stand  in  better  place, 
G:irniBhl  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  Uie  matter.  Merck.  Fm.,  iii,  6. 

Harry,  indeed  there  ii  a  tricksey  zirl.  , 

Grim  tks  Collier,  0.  PI.,  zi,  SS9. 

tTRICOTEE.    A  name  of  a  dance. 

Faith,  if  his  datieinK  be  no  better  then  his  paging, 
the  daiictnK-beMrs  shall  dance  the  tricotees  with  him 
for  a  wager.     FUcknos's  DamoiulUs  d  U  Mode,  1667. 

tTRIDENTAL.  One  who  carries  a 
trident,  applied  to  Neptune. 

The  white-mouth'd  water  now  nsnrpa  the  shorv. 
And  looms  the  pow'r  of  her  tridmtai  Kuide. 

i^uarws  BwMewu. 

tro  TRIDGE.    To  labour. 

Besides  the  serjeanta  wife  mast  have  a  slroake,  I 

At  the  poorc  teate,  some  outside  she  must  soake. 
Although  she  tridge  for't,  whil'st  good  fortunes  fall. 

Tayloe's  Workts,  16S0. 

fTRIFOOT.     A  three-legged  atool  ? 

Every  man  is  not  borne  to  make  a  monument  for  the 
euckoo ;  to  scud  a  trifoote  home  alone ;  to  drire  sheepe 
before  they  have  them,  or  to  trundle  cheeses  downe 
»  hill.  Taylor's  ITorkes,  1630. 

TRIG,  s.  A  coxcomb,  apparently.  Trig, 
adj,,  means,  in  Scotland,  and  the 
north  of  England,  neat,  fine. 

It  is  my  humour :  you  are  a  pimp  and  a  trig. 
And  an  Amadit  de  Gaul,  or  a  don  Quixote. 

B.  Jams.  Alck.,  iv.  1. 

fib  TRIG.  To  trudge ;  to  go  in  a  hurry. 

Pant.  And  then  to  comfort  him, 

(Nay  I'le  tell  all,  because  hee  angen  meej 

After  such  fearefuU  appantions 

Hee  triggs  it  to  Bomiua's. 

A.  WilsonU  InconstmU  Lady. 
As  they  rode  on  the  road, 

And  as  fast  as  they  could  trig, 
Strike  up  your  hearts,  says  Jonust<m, 

We'll  iiave  a  merry  jis. 

The  three  Merry  Butchers,  a  hailad. 

t  To  TRIG.    To  stop. 

Tet  I  have  heard  some  Serjeants  have  becne  mild, 
And  us'd  their  prisoner  like  a  Christians  child; 
Nip'd  him  in  private,  never  trig'd  his  way. 
As  bandogs  carrion,  but  faire  went  away, 
foUow'd  aloofe,  shew'd  himselfe  kinde  and  meeke. 
And  lodff'd  him  in  his  owne  house  for  a  weeke. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
He  sweetly  guides  the  nimble  lyrick  feet, 
And  makes  the  thundring  epirks  aptly  meet, 
Charm'd  by  his  numbers  waves  forget  to  land, 
Times  wheels  are  trig'd,  and  brib'd  to  make  a  stand. 

Carttoright's  Poems,  1651. 

TRIGON,  or  triangle.  A  term  in  the 
old  judicial  astrology.  They  called 
it  Ajfiery  trigcn,  when  the  three  upper 
planets  met  in  a  fiery  sign;  which 
was  thought  to  denote  rage  and  con- 
tention. 

p.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  coi^onction ! 
W^hat  says  the  almanack  to  that  r 
Po.    And  look  whether  the  fery  trigon,  his  man 
[Bardolph],  be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables ! 

S  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 
Now  the  warring  planet  was  expected  in  person,  and 
the  Jiery  trigon  acemed  to  give  the  alarm. 

(?.  Jlarvfv,  Pierce's  Supererog. 
AflirDi'd  the  trigotu,  chopp'd  and  changed. 

ffM^ii.,  II,  iii,  1.906. 


Dr.  Nash,  on  this  line,  giTes  us  more 
learning  upon  the  subject:  "The 
twelve  signs  in  astrology,"  says  he, 
"are  divided  into  four  trigoM,  or 
triplicities,  each  denominated  from 
the  connatural  element :  so  they  are 
three  fiery,  three  airy,  three  watery, 
and  three  earthly.  [He  should  rather 
have  said,  "  So  there  are  three  fiery 
signs,  three  airy,"  &c.] 

i^«ry.— Aries.  Leo,  Sagittarina. 
Aity. — Gemini.  libra,  Aqnarina. 
Watery.-^CanctT,  Scorpio,  Piscesw 
Bartkly.^TanrvM,  Virjo,  CapriconiM. 

Thus,  when  the  three  superior  planets 
met  in  Aries,  Leo,  or  Sagittarius,  they 
formed  tijlery  trigon  ;  when  in  Cancer, 
Scorpio,  and  Pisces,  a  watery  one: 

The  astronomers  tell  of  a  watery  trigom;  that  great 
inundations  of  waters  forshow  iasurrexionofp^iple, 
and  doon^  of  princes :  but  as  long  as  firgo  [Q.  EUi  ] 
is  in  the  ascendent  with  us,  we  need  fear  of  Dothio?. 
&r  J.  Ear.  on  the  Ckmrck,  Nug.  JaL, 
ii«  p.  S8,  ed.  Park. 

TRILLIBUB,  *.    A  sort  of  cant  cipre*- 
sion  for  anything  very  trifling. 

I  hope  my  guts  will  hold,  and  that's  e'en  all 
A  gentleman  can  look  for  of  anch  triUibuis. 

Mass.  OULn, m,i. 

Mr.  Gifford  also  quotes  Shirley  for  it : 

But  I  foreive  thee,  and  forget  thy  tricks 
KndtriUibubs.  Hyde  Pert 

As  words  of  this  low  stamp  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  corruption,  we  meet 
with  the  variations  of  irollibubt  and 
truUibubs  ;  acknowledged  by  the  cIm- 
sical  capt.  Grose,  under  the  elegant 
phrase  "tripes  and  trullibubs"  To 
this  form  of  the  word,  Fielding's 
Parson  Trulliber  doubtless  owed  his 
name. 
To  TRIM.  To  dresa,  metaphorically  to 
beat ;  as  we  say  a  dressing  for  a  bat- 
ing. Sometimes  indelicately  applied 
to  a  female : 

An  she  would  be  codl'd,  sir,  let  the  soldien  trim  bo. 

B.  i-  PL  Fklse  0»e,^,»^ 

This  is  more  fully  illustrated  in  the 
reprint  of  Chapman's  May-day,  p.  95. 
Ancient  Drama,  vol.  iv.      See  Us- 

TBIMMED. 

Used  also  adverbially ;  neatly : 

Young  Adam  Cnpid,  he  that  shot  so  trim.  .. 

Bam.andJti,ii,i- 

TRIM,  adj.    Neat,  elegant. 

What  a  loss  our  ladies  will  have  of  these  /rmTtaiti^ 

Hen.  F77/,»,S. 
tThcii  fronts  or  partes  which  are  in  sight,  b«^ 
smooth  and  trim  on  both  sides,  their  natunll  lab- 
stance  remaineth  rou^h  and  unhewne^  to  stoie  and 
fill  up  the  middett  of  a  wall,  &«.  Someaetdit. 
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f  TRIM,  9,    Order,  disposition. 

The  horrid  trims  of  war.  B.  and  Fl. 

And  took  them  in  the  trim 
Of  an  enconnter.  Chapm.,  II.,  v,  566. 

TRINAL  TRIPLICITIES.  Another 
astrological  term,  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  a  former  article. 

He  Bees 
The  powerful  planets,  how,  in  their  de^eea. 
In  their  due  seasons,  they  do  fall  and  rise^ 
And  how  the  si^s.  in  their  iriplicities. 


By  sympathizing  in  their  trine  consents 
With  those  inferior  forming  elements,  &c. 

Jhayion^  Man  in  the  Mo<me,  p.  1388. 


So  trtne,  &c.  It  was,  however,  em- 
ployed by  Spenser  to  express  the 
Trinity,  which  Milton  more  accurately 
styled  trinal  Unity.  See  T.  J. 
TRINDLE-TAIL.  A  corruption  of 
trundle-tail,  or  curly-tail. 

She 
b  not  mad  yet,  she  knows  that  triniU-tall  too  well. 

B.  and  Fl.  Hon.  Man's  Fort.,  v,  8. 
Faith,  sir,  he  went  away  with  a  flea  in  's  ear. 
Like  a  poor  cnr,  clapping  his  trindle  tail 
Between  his  legs.  Id,,  Love's  Curs,  iii,  8. 

TRINE,  a.     Triangular. 

Why  I  saw  this,  and  could  have  told  Ton  too 

That  he  beholds  her  with  a  trins  aspect 

Here  out  of  Sagittary.  Id.,  BoUo,  vr,  8. 

Where  the  curious  in  the  old  astrology 
may  see  many  other  terms,  which  I 
have  not  thought  worth  explaining. 
fTRINE.     A  trio ;  the  Trinity. 

Salem  his  habitation  whs  of  yore. 

In  Sion  men  his  glory  did  adore. 

Th'  Eternall  Trine,  and  Trine  Eternall  One 

In  Jury  then  was  called  on  alone. 

Taylor^s  Workes,  1630. 

fTRINIDADO.     Tobacco. 


Thine  heire  (perhaps)  wil  feast  with  his  sweet  punk. 
And  dice,  ana  drabb,  and  ev'ry  duy  be  drunk, 
Carowsiug  Indian  Trinidado  srooake. 


Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fTRIP,  8.    Tripping;  skipping. 

More  fine  in  tripy  then  foote  of  running  roe. 
More  pleasant  then  the  field  of  flowring  grasse. 

England's  Helicon,  1614. 

TRIPLE.  Oddly  used  by  Shakespeare 
for  a  third,  or  one  of  three. 

Chiefly  one. 

He  bad  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  tje. 

Safer  than  mine  own  two.  JlVs  W.,  ii,  1. 

The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transformed 

Into  a  strumpet's  fool.  Jnt.  /■  Cleop.,  i,  1. 

fTRIPLE-TRlNB.     Nine;  the  Muses. 

The  arts  his  actors,  and  the  triple-trine ; 
Who  his  rieh  language  gtldes,  and  graceth  fine. 

Bu  Bar  tea. 

TRIPOLY,  TO  COME  FROM.  To  vault 
and  tumble  with  activity.  It  was,  I 
believe,  first  applied  to  the  tricks  of 
an  ape,  or  monkey,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  come  from  that  part  of  the 
world.  To  come  aloft^  meant  the 
same. 


I  protest,  sir  John,  you  eome  as  high  from  Tripoli  rs 
I  do  every  whit.  Ben  Jons.  Epicxne,  v,  1. 

Can  eome  from  Tripoly,  leap  stools,  and  wiuk, 
Do  all  that  'longs  to  th*  anarchy  of  drink. 

Ibid.,  Epigr.,  116. 

Get  up  to  that  window  there,  and  presently 

Like  a  most  compteat  gentleman,  come  from 

JVipofy.  B.  Sr  n.  Mons.  Thomas,  iv.  2. 

fTRIST.     A  secret  meeting. 

George  Douglas  caused  a  trist  to  be  set  between  him 
and  the  cardinal,  and  four  lords;  at  the  which  Irist 
he  and  the  cardinal  agreed  finally,  without  the  queen's 
advice,  or  any  of  the  lords  being  with  her. 
_,_  _„  Letter  dated  September,  164S. 

TRIVANT,  *.,  for  truant.  An  idler,  a 
loiterer. 

Thou  art  a  trifler,  a  trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow. 

Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pref.,  p.  10. 

No  other  instance  of  this  word  has 
been  found. 
TRIVIAL,  a.  Initiatory ;  pedantically 
used,  in  allusion  to  the  trivium,  or 
first  three  sciences  taught  in  the 
schools,  viz.,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic.  The  higher  set,  consisting  of 
astrology,  geometry,  arithmetic,  and 
music,  constituted  the  quadrivium. 
Our  common  word  trivial  is  not  so 
derived ;  but  comes  from  the  classical 
sense  of  trivialis. 

Whose  deep-seene  skill 
Hath  three  times  construed  either  Flaccus  o'er. 
And  thrice  rehears'd  them  in  his  trivial  floor. 

Hall,  Satires,  iv,  6. 

TRIVIGANT.  The  same  as  Termagant ; 
Trivigante,  Italian.  A  supposed  deity 
of  the  Mahometans,  whom  our  early 
writers  seem  to  have  confounded  with 
pagans.     See  Termaoaunt. 

Then  curst  he  as  he  had  bin  raging  mad. 
Blaspheming  Tryvigant  and  Mahomet, 
And  all  the  gods  acbr'd  in  Turks  profession. 

kar.  Ariost.,  xii,  44. 

This  is  exactly  from  the  Italian  : 

Bestemmiando  Macone  et  Tritigante.  Ariost.,  xii,  69. 

In  the  Jeu  de  S.  Nicolas,  by  Jean 
Bodel,  one  of  the  personages  is  "  Ter- 
vaganty  Tun  des  dieux  prdtendus  des 
Mahometans."  Fabliaux,  T.  ii,  p.  13 1 . 
After  much  dispute  about  the  origin 
of  the  word  (see  Ritson's  Metr. 
Rom.,  iii,  257,  &c.),  it  seems  to  be 
most  probable,  that  the  Italian  Trivi- 
gante  is  the  earliest  word,  and  that 
the  French  Tervagant,  and  the  English 
Termagant,  are  both  corrupted  from 
it.  Percy  thinks  the  French  Term- 
gaunt,  a  corruption  of  our  Terma- 
gaunt  (Reliques,  i,  p.  78),  which 
might  be  thought  possible;  but  as 
the  Italian  Trivigante  cannot  be   so 
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•ccoanted  for,  we  moat  look  for  the 
origin  in  that 
TRIUMPH,  9.      A  tmmp  at  cards; 
triompke,  French,  from  which   the 
present  word,  trump,  is  corrupted. 

She,  firoa,  has 
Paek*d  earda  with  Canar,  and  falae  pky'd  my  g^ 
Unto  an  encmjr'a  ln«mpk.  Jnt.  /•  CL^  iv,  19. 

Except  the  four  knavea.  entertaiii*d  for  the  fpiarda, 
TIm  kiDfa  and  qoeena  that  triumph  in  the  cards. 

B.  Jem,  JTm^m  ^Fort.  laUt,  voL  Ti,  p.  194u 

2.  A  triumph  meant  also  a  public 
show  or  exhibition;  such  as  a  masque, 
pageant,  procession.  Lord  Bacon, 
describing  the  parts  of  a  palace,  says, 
of  the  different  sides. 

The  one  for  feaata  and  tnumpht^  and  the  other  for 
dwelllmr .  &Mf  4S. 

See  T.  J.,  and  the  notes  on  Two 
Gent.  Ver.,  last  scene. 
Triumph  is  once  mentioned,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  name  of  a  theatre ;  but, 
no  such  being  recorded,  we  must 
suppose  it  to  mean  only  public 
spectacles.     See  T.  J. 

An  YOU  atagf  me,  stinkard,  year  mansions  shall  sweat 
for  "^i ;  your  Ubemacles,  varlets,  your  frtobes,  and 
your  trtHmfk*.  B.  Jons.  Poetatt.,  iii,  1. 

TROJAN.  Supposed  to  have  been  a 
cant  term  for  a  thief. 

Tut !  thrre  an  other  Trojans  that  thon  dreamst  not 
of,  the  which,  for  sport's  sake,  are  eontmt  to  do  the 
profession  some  grace.  1  Hrn,  IV,  ii,  1. 

IXttt  thou  thirst,  base  Trojwt, 
To  hare  me  fold  up  Farca's  fatal  web.     Hen.  V,  r,  1. 

So  in  other  passages. 

It  was,  however,  a  familiar  name  for 

any  equal,  or  inferior : 

By  your  leave,  gatlants,  I  come  to  speak  with  a  young 
lady,  as  they  say,  the  old  Trojans  dauehtrr  of  this 
house.  Ford's  Love's  Mrlanck.^  It,  8. 

Sam  the  butler's  tme,  the  cook  a  reverend  Trojan. 

B.  }-  FL  Night  Walktr,  u,  1. 

TROL-MY-DAMES.  The  name  of  a 
game ;  a  corruption  of  the  French 
name  trou  madame.  It  had  scTcral 
familiar  names  in  English,  among 
which  is  piffeon-holes,  being  played 
with  a  board,  at  one  end  of  which  are 
a  number  of  arches,  like  pigeon-holes, 
into  which  small  balls  are  to  be 
bowled.  It  was  also  called  trunks, 
according  to  Cotgrave  in  Trou, 

A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  togo  about  with 
trol-my-dames.  Wtnt.  Tatf,  ]▼,  3 


The  lad>;es,  gentle-women,  wrves,  may  dee,  if  the 

agreeable,  may  nave  in  the 
beuche,  eleven  boles  made— the  pastime  trosUt  in 


wcHiher  be  not  agreeable,  may  have  in  the  ende  of  a 


wuidame  is  termed. 

Jonts  on  Buckstone  Bsthet,  cited  br  Dr.  Fanner. 

Sometimes  called  pigeon-holes : 

Three  pence  I  lost  at  nine-pins ;  but  I  got 
Six  tokens  towards  that  at  pigeon-hoUs. 

Antipodtt,  cited  by  8teevens. 


I  am  tare  yoo  cannot  hot  hear,  what  ytrltwdi 
fie  finds  oat ;  aa  dice,  caids,  pigeam-hoUs. 

BavUf's  Ns»  WMder,  i,  1;  Jmc.  Dr.,  t.SSS. 

TR0NA6E.  A  toll  for  the  weighing  of 
wool  in  the  market ;  also  the  act  of 
weighing  it. 

Next  unto  this  itorkea  is  fbe  paridi  chnrA  of  Si. 
Maiy  W<^chttrch,  so  enlled  of  a  oeame  placed  there, 
even  in  the  churchyard  (as  it  seemeth),  for  the  sue 
was  thereof  called  Wooll  chardi-haw.of  the  timigt, 
or  wetghhig  of  woole  there  uaed. 

Stowt's  Smrveg,  p.  I7B,  ed.  1599. 

The  beam,  above  mentioned,  was  the 
trene,  Du  Cange  explains  trana: 
"Statera  publica,  sea  trutina,  apad 
Scotos  et  Anglos."  It  consisted,  says 
Dr.  Jamieson,  of  two  horizontal  ban, 
crossing  each  other,  beaked  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  supported  by  a  pillar, 
for  weighing  heavy  wares.  Such  an 
instrument,  he  adds,  ''still  remains 
in  some  towns;"  probably  of  Scotland. 
See  Jamieson. 

Coles  says,  **  TraHage,  vectigal  pro 
ponderatione  mercium."  The  prin- 
cipal churches  in  Edinburgh,  GlasgoY, 
and  some  other  towns,  are  called  tnm- 
churches,  from  being  situated  near  the 
public  weighing  place  for  the  market. 
TROSSERS.  Trowsers,  long  breeches. 
The  word  was  corrupted  to  strouen, 
sirouces,  trouaes^  &c. 

O  you  hobby-headed  rascal  I  I'D  bare  yon  flead,  sad 
trouers  made  of  thy  skin  to  tumble  in. 

B.^Ft  Cotc^  art  iL 

Strossers  was  the  original  reading  in 
the  following  passage : 

You  rode  like  a  kerne  of  Ireland,  your  French  hose 
off,  and  in  your  strait  trossers.  Hen,  F,  iii,  7. 

It  is  suggested,  and  I  believe  rightly, 
that  "  strait  trossers,'*  in  this  place, 
were  merely  figurative,  meaning  the 
bare  legs.  It  appears  also  that  the 
Irish  trowsers  were  usually  strait,  or 
close-sitting. 

Of  the  other  g;arments  of  the  Irish,  namely,  of  tkdr 
little  coats  and  strait  breeches,  called  trouus,  I  hire 
little  worth  notice  to  deliver. 

JTare's  Antiq,  afira,,  dt.  br  Msloae. 

So  also,  in  a  passage  quoted  from 
Bulwer's  Pedigree  of  the  English 
Gallant.  In  another  place  it  is  aid 
of  the  Irish, 

Tlieir  trowses,  commonly  ipeH  trosten,  woe  keg 
pantaloons,  exactly  fitted  to  the  shape. 

See  Somers'  Tracto,  vol.  i.  They  are 
mentioned  also  by  Ford,  Heywood, 
and  others.  It  aeems,  therefore,  that 
the  modem  word  trowsers  is  a  oor* 
ruption. 
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*' The  Italians*  close  stroster"  is  in 
Gul's  Horn.  B.,  p.  40.,  repr. 
TROT,  AN  OLD  TROT.  A  name  of 
ridicule  and  contempt  for  a  decrepit 
old  woman.  The  word,  it  seems,  is 
originally  German.     See  T.  J. 

Or  an  old  trot,  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head,  though 
she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two  and  fifty  horses. 

Tarn.  Skr.,  U  8- 
The  old  trot  syts  groning,  with  alas  and  alas. 

Gamm.  GurtoHj  O.  Pl^  ii,  8. 
He  got 
Assurance  to  be  wedded  to  the  old  deformed  trot. 

Warner t  Alb.  E'igl.,  ii,  p.  47. 

TROTH.  Truth,  faith,  fidelity.  See 
Johnson.  The  same  word,  in  fact,  as 
truth. 

Having  sworn  too  hard  a  keeping  oath. 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 

Love's  L.  L.,  1, 1. 

It  is  now  SO  little  known  and  under- 
stood, by  the  common  people  at  least, 
that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  words, 
"and  thereto  I  plight  thee  my  troth," 
in  the  ceremonial  of  marriage,  are  not 
changed  for,  '*  and  to  this  I  pledge 
thee  my  faith,"  or  some  other  equi- 
valent phrase,  which  the  persons  who 
repeat  them  might  be  sure  to  under- 
stand. 
TROTH-PLIGHT,  «.  The  passing  of  a 
solemn  vow,  whether  of  marriage,  or 
friendship. 

As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 

Before  her  troth-flight.  ^  Wint.  Tale,  i,  2. 

Also  the  person  so  united  : 

Ifay,  and  to  him,  my  troth-vlight  and  my  friend. 

ileyvcoodt  Engl.  Trav.,  G  1. 

Used    also    parti cipially,    for    troth- 
plighted;  united  as  above  mentioned. 

This  your  son-in-law, 
And  son  nnto  the  king,  who,  lieav'n  directing;, 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  dau|;hter.        Wint.  Tale,  v,  S. 
And  certainly  she  did  you  wrong;  for  you  were 
troth-flight  to  her.  Hen.  F,  ii,  1. 

fTROUBLE-TOWNS.  People,  such  as 
drunkards,  who  annoy  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town .  This  rare  compound  occurs 
in  I  Would  and  Would  Not,  4to.,  1614. 

TROUBLOUS,  a.  Troublesome,  full  of 
troubles. 

Then,  masters,  look  to  see  a  troublottsvroT]^. 

Rich,  m,  ii,  8. 
Tlie  troublotu  storm  yet  therewith  was  not  ceased. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  356. 

To  TROUL,  TROWL,  or  TROLL. 
To  push  about  a  vessel  in  drinking. 

Then  doth  she  trowle  to  mee  tlie  bowle. 

Gam.  Gvrt.,  0.  PL,  ii,  81. 
When  we  were  young,  we  could  have  trold  it  off ; 
Drunk  down  a  Dutchman.  Mant.  Parasiteister,  act  v. 

Also  to  put  about  the  song,  in  a  like 
jovial  manner : 


Let  us  bo  jocund ;  will  yon  troul  the  catch 

You  taught  me  but  whilere.  Tempest^  iii,  8. 

If  he  read  this  with  patience,  I'll  troul  ballads. 

B.  Jons.  Bv.  Man  in  H. 
Faith,  yon  shall  hear  me  troul  it,  after  my  fashion. 

CobUr's  Frophecy,  1594. 

tTROUNCHMAN.  Perhaps  for  trouch- 
man,  an  interpreter.  Dyce,  Peele's 
Works,  ii,  201,  thinks  it  may  be  an 
error  for  truncheon  man. 

To  TROW.  To  think,  to  trust;  longest 
used  in  the  phrase  I  trow.  Supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Gothic. 

'Twas  no  need,  I  trow,  to  bid  me  trudge. 

Rom.  /*  Jul.,  i,  3. 

But  it  was  otherwise  used  before : 

Trow'st  thou  that  e'er  I  look  upon  the  world. 

2  Hen.  VI,  ii,  4. 

It  occurs  in  the  authorised  translation 
of  St.  Luke :  ''  Doth  he  thank  that 
servant?  —  I  trow  not."  Chap, 
xvii,  V.  9. 

If  thou  be  Tyb,  as  I  trow  sure  thou  be. 

Gamm.  Gurt.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  11. 
Is  it  not,  trow  ye,  to  assemble  aid. 
And  levy  arms  against  your  lawful  king. 

Edw.  II,  O.  PL,  ii,  372. 

TRUCHMAN,  French.  An  interpreter ; 
derived,  by  corruption,  from  drago* 
man.  For  VArious  corruptions  of  the 
word  (originally  bpayovfiat^os  in  bar- 
barous Greek),  see  Du  Gauge  in  Dro' 
gnmanus.  Our  word  is  more  imme- 
diately from  the  French,  trueheman. 

And  after,  by  the  tongue. 
Her  truckman,  she  reports  the  miod's  each  throw. 

JS.  Jons.  Art.  Poetry,  vii,  178. 
Tlie  carlo,  though  he  could  reasonably  well  speako 
French,  would  nut  speakc  one  I'Veuch  word,  but  all 
English,  whether  he  asked  any  question,  or  answered 
it,  it  was  all  done  by  truchemen. 

Puttenh.,  Ill,  xxiii,  p.  227. 
Seld  speaketh  love,  but  siglies  his  secret  jpaines ; 
Tcarcs  are  his  truch-men,  words  do  make  uim  tremble. 

R.  Greene,  in  AUot's  Parn.,  Art.  Tearet, 

In  a  quotation  from  king  James,  in 
the  same  work,  trunchman  is  printed 
for  trvchman,  which  the  worthy  editor 
of  Heliconia  very  unhappily  explains, 
trencher-man, 

tWhercby,  through  th'  ocean,  in  the  darkest  night. 

Our  hugest  caruques  are  couducted  hght: 

When- by  w'are  stor'd  with  truch-man,  guide,  and 

lamp 
To  seardi  all  corners  of  the  watery  camp. 

Du  Bnrtas. 
tAt  length  Marsault  takhig  upon  him  the  office  of 
trueheman,  saved  us  both  a  labour,  and  made  us  better 
understand  each  others  meaning. 

History  o/Francion,  1656. 
iAri.  Our  soules  by  that  time  (miidam) 
Will  by  long  custome  so  acouuinted  be, 
They  will  not  need  thst  duller  truch-man,  flesh. 
But  freely,  and  without  those  poorer  helps. 
Converse  and  mingle.  Suckling's  At/laura,  1638. 

TRUCKLE-BED.  A  small  bed,  made 
to  run  under  a  larger ;  quasi,  trocle- 
bed,  from  trochlea,  a  low  wheel,  or 
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castor.  It  was  generally  appropriated 
to  a  senrant  or  attendant  of  some  kind. 
Thus,  Hudibraa^  when  preparing  to 
rise  from  bed, 

—  flrat  with  kDorking  kmd,  ud  bftwling, 

lie  rotts'd  the  tquin,  in  tnukU  lolling.         U,  ii,  S9. 

Nor  was  it  left  off  when  the  unsavoury 
tale  of  the  Apple-pye  was  written : 

In  the  best  bed  Uie  squire  must  lie. 
And  John  in  tmcklt-bfd^  hard  by. 

See  Tbuni)Le-B£D.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  to  a  humble 
chaplain  and  tutor,  in  an  esquire's 
family,  according  to  HaU,  was 

>'irtt,  that  he  lie  upon  the  tntckU-i^dj 
While  hu  joung  master  lieth  o'er  his  head. 

rirg.,  B.  ii,  Sat  6. 

^In  the  universities,  the  student  slept 
in  the  trutkU-bed  of  his  tutor.  See 
Warton's  Hist,  of  Engl.  P.,  vol.  iii, 
p.  419,  ed.  1840.] 

This  bed  was  the  station  of  the  lady's 
maid,  and  of  the  page,  or  fool,  to  a 
nobleman,  or  man  of  fortune,  and  was 
drawn  out  at  night  to  the  feet  of  the 
principal  bed  : 

Yea,  ana  be  lo  dear  to  his  lordship  for  the  excellenee 
of  his  rcK»liiiK.  to  be  admitted  botn  to  ride  in  a  coach 
with  him,  ana  to  he  at  his  very  feet  on  a  tmckU-bed. 

Dtck.  Gut's  U..  Frwrm. 
Well,  go  thy  ways,  for  as  sweet  a  breasted  [voict>d] 
imge,  as  ever  lay  at  his  master's  feet  in  a  tntckU-bcd. 

Middl.  Mort  Diu.,  i.  1. 

The  high  or  principal  bed  was  some- 
times termed  the  standing-bed.  Thus 
Falstaff  is  spoken  of  as  having 

His  MioHding-hed  and  truekU'bed. 

Merry  W.  XT.,  iv.  6. 

TRUE,  for  honest;  thus  opposing  a  true 
man  to  a  thief. 

Whither  away  so  fast  f 
L  tru*  man,  or  a  thief,  that  gallops  thus  f 

Late'*  L.  L.,  ir,  S. 
The  thieves  have  bound  the  trtie  men.  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  3. 
!Nuw.  as  1  am  a  true  aoman, hollamd of  eiglii  shillinn 
anelL  Ibid.,iu,s. 

We  will  not  wrong  thee  lo. 
To  make  away  a  true  man  for  a  thief. 

Edw.  II,  0.  PL,  ii,  S«2. 
The  true  man  we  let  hang  some  whiles,  to  save  a  thief. 

iiirr.for  Mag.,^  277. 
En.  There  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a  true  face. 
M.  No  alauder.    They  steal  hearts. 

Ant.  and  Cleop.,  ii,  6. 

TRUGGE,  or  TRUG;  from  troff,  alveus, 
Saxon.  The  dictionaries  explain  it,  a 
hod,  or  a  pail;  but  it  more  commonly 
occurs  as  a  trull  or  concubine. 

A  bowsie  bawdie  miser,  goode  for  none  but  himself 
and  his  trugge.      Greene'e  Quip.f  Harl.  Misc.,  v,  406. 

And   again,   p.   406,  *'the  truff  his 

mistresse." 

So  Barnaby : 

Steepy  ways  by  which  I  waded, 

And  Uifmtruge  with  which  I  traded.     liin.f  Part  4. 


It  was  used  also  in  a  worse  sense : 

EvoY  other  boose  keepei  safe  tnuges  a 
all  which  pay  a  yearly  stipen,  for  toe  ileenee  Ui^  have 
to  trade.  Healey'e  Due.  t/m  Sew  World,  p.  IM^ 

f  Beaidea,  I  fouBd  a  enraed  calalofue  of  these  vcne- 
nall  caterpilfauv,  who  were  supprort  vilh  the  bobjo- 
teries  in  Kngland,  in  the  time  of  king  Heanr  the 
eight,  with  the  number  of  trmga  which  each  oC  thea 
kept  in  those  daiea.  Ikflor'a  Wiorkeg,  IGO, 

TRUGGING-HOUSE.  A  brothel,  or 
house  of  ill  fame. 

One  of  those  houses  of  good  hospitallity  wkerenaia 
prrsons  resort,  ooramonly  called  n  trrnggtrng-kemM^  <w 
to  be  plain,  a  whore-boose. 

B.  Greene'*  TkenesfiJGnf  out,  fx^  SmtL 
ifiic..  viii,  p.  401,  ed.  POrfc. 

fTRULLIBIIB.    See  Tkillibub. 

A  trulljfbuk,  aulicoria. 

WttknW  LiethmmrU,  ed.  1S08,  p.  19»,  «Bd» 
ththmiMemU. 

TRUMP.  A  game  at  cards,  called  also 
ruff^.  Even  now,  to  trump  and  to  raff 
a  card  are,  in  the  use  of  some  persons, 
synonvmous. 

We  be  nst  set  nt  trump,  nan,  hard  br  the  fyrt. 

Getmm.  Gurtcm^  O.  PL.  ii,  39. 
Deceipts  practised,  eren  in  the  feyrest  and  nost  d%i& 
companies,  at  primero,  saint,  maw,  trvrntp,  and  sock 
like  games.  Deeka^*  Beimmm,  F 1 

See  Ruff.  The  game  was  neariy  the 
same  as  whist;  the  modem  game 
being  only  improved  from  it.  It  was 
played,  says  Mr.  Douce,  by  two 
against  two,  and  sometimes  by  three 
against  three.  lUustr,  toL  ii,  p.  96. 
\To  be  put  to  ones  trumps,  to  be  drivea 
to  the  last  push.  A  figarative 
expression  borrowed  from  playing- 
cards.] 

tUpon  this  strange  aecident,  and  for  feam  of  womt 
greater  mischiefe  to  ensoe,  he  was  pnt  to  his  trmmptt. 

Jmrnitmrn*  ManxUimu,  lAJS. 
tNow  I  am  like  to  hare  a  hard  task  of  it,  and  to  be  as 
put  to  mjr  truwtp*,  that  if  I  play  not  ray  cards  sore,  i 
shall  lose  the  set.    Brian**  Fi**€'Frvpiet,  16a5,  p.  ST. 

TRUMPET.  In  our  early  theatres,  the 
Prologue  was  usually  introduced  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  which  in- 
strument seems  to  have  been  used  in 
many  instances  where  bells  are  now 
substituted .  The  members  of  Qneen*9 
College,  in  Oxford,  are  still  (or  very 
lately  were)  summoned  to  dinner  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

He  (a  trumpeter)  is  the  common  attendant  of  gbtter- 
ing  folks,  wliether  in  the  conii  or  stage,  where  be  is 
always  the  proLogoe's  prologoe. 

EarV*  Microe.,  p.  110,  ed.  Bliss. 
Do  yon  not  know  that  I  am  the  protogue  f — —hsTr  50a 
not  sounded  thrice  P  Heyw.  Fmtr  Frenttca, 

Present  not  yourself  on  the  stage,  especially  at  a  new 

play,  until  the  quaking  prologue is  ready  to  give 

the  trumpet*  their  cne,  that  he  w  anon  point  10  cater. 
Decker**  GuV*  Hom$.,  p.  143,  ed.  >'otL 

TRUNCHEFICE.      The    name    of    a 
J      certain    swift    mare,    of  which  the 
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exploits  and  pedigree  were  probably 
known  to  the  turf  gentry  of  bishop 
Hairs  time. 

Or  say'st  thou  tliis  same  hone  ahall  win  the  prixe 

Beiauae  his  (Um  whb  swi/tett  Tntnekdiee, 

Or  Kuncevall  his  sire.  HaWs  Sat.,  It,  S,  p.  66. 

Whether  any  memorial  of  her  is  pre- 
served in  the  records  of  Newmarket,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain. 
TRUNDLE,  JOHN.  An  obscure  printer, 
living  in  Barbican,  at  the  sign  of  the 
"  Nobody,"  but  whose  name  has  been 
immortalised  by  being  introduced  by 
Jonson : 

Well,  if  he  read  this  with  patience,  I'U troll 

ballads  for  master  Joh»  Tntndle  yonder,  the  rest  of 
my  mortality.  £verjf  Man  in  kit  H.,  i,  %. 

Mr.  Gifford  mentions  that  he  pub- 
lished Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  Westward 
for  Smelts,  and  other  popular  pieces 
of  that  day.  Note  in  loc, 
TRUNDLE-BED.  The  same  as 
Truckle-bed  ;  a  small,  low  bedstead, 
moving  on  wheels  or  castors,  which 
ran  in  under  the  principal  bed.  Ren- 
dered in  French,  "  un  petit  lit  has, 
qui  se  roule  sous  le  lit."  HowelVs 
Vocab,,^  12. 

With  a  chain  and  trundU-hed  following  at  th'  heels. 
And  will  they  not  cry  then  the  world  runs  a-wheels. 
B.  Jons.  Mask  of  Fit.  of  Del,  vi,  p.  86. 

It  was  drawn  out  at  night,  to  the  feet 
of  the  principal  bed,  and  was  the 
customary  lodging  of  the  lady's  maid. 

If  she  keepe  a  chambermaid,  she  hes  at  her  beddes 
feet.  W.  SaftoHttaU,  Char.  19. 

Make  me  thy  maiden  chamberman. 
O  that  I  might  but  lay  my  head 
At  thy  bed's  feet,  ith'  trundle  bed. 

Song  in  WiV$  Int.,  p.  259. 

See  Truckle-bed. 
TRUNDLE-TAIL.     An  animal,  gene- 
rally a  dog,  with  a  curling  tail.     A 
trundle  was   anything  round;    as  a 
wheel,  bowl,  &c.     Trendl,  Saxon. 

Hoand  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym. 

Or  bob-tail  tike,  or  trundle- tail.  Lear,  iii,  6. 

And  your  dogs  are  trundle-tails  and  curs. 

Ifbm.  K.  ufith  Kindn. 

Sometimes  written  trindle-taiL  See 
T.J. 
A  TRUNK.  What  is  now  commonly 
called  a  pea-shooter,  by  children.  A 
tube  through  which  peas  are  driven 
by  the  force  of  the  breath.  "A  trunk 
to  shoot  in ;  syringa,  tubus  ad  coUi- 
mandum,  tubuius  flatu  jaculatorius." 
E,  Coles^ 

While  he  shot  siij^ar-plums  at  them  out  of  a  trunk, 
« liich  they  were  to  pick  up.  Hwell's  Lett.,  Ist  ed.,  118. 


I  broke  and  did  away  all  my  store-house  of  topii  giei^ 
balls,  cat  aud  caisticks,  pot-guns,  key-guns,  trunis, 
tillers,  and  all.  B.  Bronte,  New  Jead.,  iv.  1. 

The  Tiller  apparently  was  the  same 
which  this  promising  youth  elsewhere 
calls  his  Stone-bow.  See  those 
words. 

And  yet,  after  all  that,  and  for  aU  I  offered  to  teach 
her  to  shoot  in  my  trunk  and  mv  stone-bow,  do  you 
think  she  would  play  with  me  at  tiou-madame  P  no, 
nor  at  anything  else.  IM.,  act  ii. 

A  shooting  trunk  is  mentioned  by  Ray, 
and  parchment  trunks  by  Bacon ;  but 
the  latter  were  only  to  convey  sound, 
the  other  to  shoot  pellets,  but  hardly 
of  any  matter  so  heavy  as  clay^ 
which  Johnson  names. 
fTRUNK-BREECHES,  or  TRUNK- 
HOSE.  Short,  wide  breeches,  reaching 
a  little  above,  or  sometimes  below  the 
knees,  stuffed  with  hair,  and  striped. 

Hear.  You  shall  have  at  least 

Some  twenty  warrants  serv'd  upon  you  straight; 

The  trunck-hose  justices  will  try  nil  means 


To  bind  vou  to  the  peace.  Cartwrinkt's  Ordinary,  1651. 

rlasting  bale,  hell  in  trunt-f 
Hoi.  Indeed  I'll  put  out  the  candle  when  you  are 


An  ererlasting  bale,  hell  in  trunk-hose.      Cleaveland, 


here  then,  for  I  shall  never  endure  to  see  other  shape 
of  man.    O  these  trunk  hose  are  a  comely  wearing. 

Brome's  Northern  Lass. 
Tliere  on  the  walls  by  Folynotus'  hand. 
The  conquered  Medians  in  trunk-breeches  stand. 

Jhy  den's  Perseus. 

TRUSS,  s,  A  padded  jacket,  or  dress, 
worn  under  armour,  to  protect  the 
body  from  the  effects  of  friction. 

Puts  off  his  palmer's  weed  unto  his  truss,  which  bore 
The  stains  or  ancient  arms,  but  showd  it  had  before 
Been  costly  cloth  of  gold. 

Drayton,  Tolyolb.,  xii,  p.  898. 

[Tbe  similar  part  of  a  woman's  dress.] 

tStrophium.  Fascia  pectoralis  tumorem  papillarum 
cohibens.  . . .  Un  gorgias.  A  woman's  gorget,  or 
doublet,  her  breast  trusse  or  stomacher.  Nomenelator. 

fTo  TRUSS.  To  tie  the  Ugged  laces 
which  fastened  the  breeches  to  the 
doublet. 

fTRUSS-A-FAIL.    A  Mme. 

How  many  queer-religions?    Clear  your  throat. 

May  a  man  hare  a  peny-worth  ?    Four  a  groat  f 
Or  do  the  Juncto  leap  at  truss-a-fail  ?        Cleaveland. 

fTRUSS-DOG.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
a  bandog. 

Inge.  Is  not  here  a  trus  dt^geibxii  dare  barke  so 
boldly  at  the  moone.    Betumefrom  Pemassus,  1606 

TRUTCH  SWORD.  From  the  con- 
text, in  the  following  passage,  it  means 
apparently  a  sort  of  sword  of  cere- 
mony displayed  at  funerals ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  term 
has  not  been  found,  except  in  this 
humorous  description  of  a  gourmand's 
funeral : 

Instead  of  tears,  let  them  pour  capon  sauce 
Upon  my  hearse,  and  salt  instead  of  dust. 
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Mimdwti  ftantonet.  for  othen  glorion  «hi«idi 
Qire  ne  a  Toider ;  and  above  ny  heane 
Vor  a  (nfldk  mord,  ny  naked  knifr  atnck  vp. 

A.  mi  i^  ITffiMfi  Fc/«r,  i,  S. 


The  whole  speech  it  highly  comic 
and  chtracteriaiic. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  aeeking 
for  an  explanation  of  this  word  in 
that  abundant  treasury  of  obscure 
notices.  Holme's  Academy  of  Armoury. 
The  concluding  part  of  his  fourth 
book,  beginning  at  chapter  13,  con- 
tains an  ample  and  very  curious 
account  of  funeral  ceremonies, 
military  and  others ;  but  I  searched 
in  Tain  for  trutch  tword.  This  part 
is  not  printed ;  but,  with  aU  the  rest 
of  his  unpublished  MS.,  is  preserved 
in  the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  2035, 
and  sereral  preceding  numbers, 
fro  TRUTINATE.     To  balance. 

Mndam,  uvea  lie,  be  pleas'd  to  trut%$uU€, 

AjiU  wisely  wei^'h  vour  serrmnU  mcefim  TOTCe. 

Whiting**  Jlbino  and  MImm*,  16S8»  p.  10. 

TUB.  The  discipline  of  sweating  in  a 
heated  tub,  for  a  considerable  time, 
accompanied  with  strict  abstinence, 
was  formerly  thought  necessary  for 
the  cure  of  the  venereal  taint.  In 
some  places  a  cave,  an  oven,  or  any 
other  very  close  situation,  was  used 
for  the  same  purpose;  but  in  England 
the  tub  seems  to  have  pi'evailed,  and 
is  consequently  often  alluded  to : 
and  as  beef  was  also  usually  salted 
down,  or  powdered  in  a  tub,  the  one 
process  was,  by  comic  or  satiric  writers, 
jocularly  compared  to  the  other. 

Troth,  sir,  she  haUi  eaten  up  all  her  beef,  and  is  her- 
self in  the /ni.  Meat,  for  Meas. 
One  ten  times  cnr'd  by  sweating,  huu  the  tub. 


the  remedies  for  sin   described  by 
Spenser  in  his  F.  Qa.,  B.  I,  x,  25 
and  26. 
It  was  out  of  use  when  Wiseman  wrote : 


Mfas.forMeas.f  iii,  2. 

ag,  HUU  t 

Citg  Match,  O.  PL,  ix,  877- 


The  discipline  was  long  and  severe,  as 
is  further  described  in  the  same  farce : 

And  coming  to  this  care, 
This  beast  ns  caught,  and  nut  us  in  a  tub. 
Where  we  these  two  months  sweat,  and  should  hare 

done 
Another  month,  if  you  had  not  reliev'd  us.  Jbid. 

What  seems  perfectly  ridiculous,  part 
of  the  diet  of  these  penitents  was 
mutton  roasted  quite  dry;  and  usually 
neck  of  mutton : 

Tliis  bread  and  water  hath  our  diet  been. 

Together  with  a  rib,  cut  from  the  neck 

Of  hurned  mutton,  bard  hath  been  our  fare.        Rid. 

Trust  me,  you  will  wish 
You  had  confess'd  and  sufFer'd  me  in  time. 
When  you  shall  come  to  dry-burnt  racks  of  mutton. 
The  sjringe,  and  the  tut.        Ordinary,  O.  P).,  x,  293. 

The  process  is  evidently  alluded  to  in 


TtA  and  chair  were  the  old  vay  of  sveating.  bet  if 
the  patient  swoons  in  either  of  them,  it  will  be 
troublesome  to  get  him  oat.        Snryerg^  B.  Til,  ck  3 

What  the  process  was  with  the  chair, 
I  have  not  seen  described.     See  Cos- 

NELIUS. 

TUB-FAST.  By  a  ridicnlons  error 
of  the  press,  this  term  was  printed 
fuh'ffuty  in  the  first  folio,  and  the 
subsequent  editions  of  Shakespeare, 
till  corrected  by  Warbarton.  He 
sufficiently  illustrated  the  accomcy  of 
his  correction,  which  indeed  admits 
not  of  a  doubt. 

Season  the  slsTes 
For  iyAt  and  baths ;  bring  down  roae-Accked  v««ti 
To  the  <«>-/«<  and  the  diet         Timom  qfAOi^  ir,  S. 

Capell,  who  was  as  sparing  of  praise 
to  his  brother  editors,  as  they  were  in 
return  to  him,  speaks  of  this  correctioo 
in  terms  so  absurdly  enigmatical,  that 
they  are  really  worth  preserving: 
"  The  easy  change  in  1.  17  [namdj 
this],  appeared  first  in  the  third  mo- 
dem [Warburton],  who  is  profuse  in 
maintaining  it;  but  his  terms,  glossary 
explanation,  which  see,  maJces  all 
defence  needless."  Notes  on  ^iaum 
o/ Athens,  p.  88. 

A  barber,  in  his  practice  as  a  snrgeoc, 
disciplined  his  patients  with  the  iu6. 
Whence  this  burlesque  allusion  ; 

Wliat  ghastly  noise  is  this?  speak  Barbaroao, 
Or  by  this  blaxing  steel  thy  head  ^oes  off. 
Barb.  Prisoners  of  mine^  whom  I  in  diet  keep. 
Send  lower  down  into  the  cave. 
And  in  a  tub  that's  heat^  smoking  hot 
There  may  they  find  them. 

B.  and  Fl.  Em.  cfB.  faty  act  m. 

The  patients  afterwards  tell  the  extent 
and  severity  of  the  discipline  they  had 
undergone,  as  above  noticed. 
fTUB.  Throw  out  a  tub  for  a  whale, 
give  a  sop  to  any  one,  a  delicate 
method  of  bribing. 

Tale  of  a  tub.  It  is  generally  snp- 
pos^d  that  the  title  of  Swift's  Tale  of 
a  Tub  was  a  jest  originally  levelled  at 
the  Puritan  pulpit.  The  phrase, 
however,  was  certainly  older.  In 
Bale's  Comedye  concerning  Three 
Laws,  compiled  in  1538,  Infidelitas 
says: 
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Te  nj  they  follow  your  law. 
And  vary  not  a  thaw. 
Which  IB  a  tale  of  a  tub. 

PUCK,  s,  A  rapier,  now  usually  termed 
a  small  sword.  This  word  is  still  in 
some  degree  of  use;  and,  therefore, 
does  not  require  exemplifying.  It 
occurs  two  or  three  times  in  Shake- 
speare ;  and  is  there  explained  by  the 
commentators,  as  if  it  were  an  un- 
known word. 

rUCK,  FRIAR.  One  of  the  constant 
associates  of  Robin  Hood,  to  whom 
Ben  Jonson  makes  him  chaplain  and 
steward.  See  the  dramatis  persona 
to  his  Sad  Shepherd.  He  thus  intro- 
duces himself: 

And  I  the  chaplain  here  am  left  to  be 

Steward  to-day,  and  charji^  yon  all  in  fee 

To  d'on  Yoor  liveries,  aee  the  bower  drest, 

And  fit  toe  fine  devices  for  the  feast        Act  i,  sc.  8. 

Drayton  also  thus  celebrates  him, 
with  other  heroes  of  Robin^s  com- 
pany: 

And  to  the  end  of  time  the  tales  shall  neer  be  done 
Of  Scarlock,  George  a  Green,  and  Much  the  miller's 

son. 
Of  Tuek,  the  merry  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws,  and  their  trade. 

Poljfolb.y  8.  xxvi,  p.  1174. 

In  the  collection  of  ballads  called 
Robin  Hood's  Garland,  there  is  no 
direct  mention  of  Friar  Tuck  ;  but  it 
has  been  thought,  not  unreasonably, 
that  the  curteUl  fryer,  of  Fountains 
Dale,  with  whom  Robin  had  a  severe 
encounter,  celebrated  in  one  of  the 
oldest  of  those  songs,  was  the  identical 
Friar  Tuck  ;  as  he  is  engaged  at  the 
end  to  forsake  Fountains  Abbey,  and 
receive  clothing  and  wages  from  Robin 
Hood.  He  was  properly  a  Cistercian 
monk,  but  friar  was  the  common  term 
after  the  Reformation.  See  the  notes 
to  Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  particularly 
Note  (G). 

A  lively  and  truly  dramatic  picture  of 
Friar  Tuck,  has  lately  been  given,  in 
the  delightful  novel  of  Ivanhoe.  Robin 
Uood,  the  Friar,  and  all  their  com- 
rades, are  there  perfectly  reanimated. 
Friar  Tuck  figures  considerably  in 
the  two  old  plays  on  the  story  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  formerly 
attributed  to  Th.  Hey  wood,  but  now 
ascertained  to  be  the  production  of 
Antony  Munday  and  Henry  Chettle. 


The  Friar  was  also  a  regular  and  in- 
dispensable personage  in   the  usual 
set  of  morris  dancers.   See  Mobris. 
-fTUCKER.    An  old  name  for  a  fuller. 

FoUo,  Plaato. . . .  Foulon.    A  fuller:  a  tucker. 

Nomenclaior,  1586. 
To  cappers,  faalkners,  plow-men,  haberdajahers. 
To  coopers,  weavers,  scullions,  coblers,  dashers. 
To  hunts-men,  gunners,  graven,  rhethoricians. 
To  coachmen,  tuckers,  potters,  and  musicians. 
To  reapers,  spinners,  carvers,  and  survayon^ 
To  orators,  to  carriers*  and  purvayors. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0 
The  arts  and  trades  mentioned  in  the  statute  5  £liz. 
are  these  following,  viz.,  arrow-head  makers,  bakers, 
brewers,  butchers,  bowyers,  cappers,  clothiers,  cloth- 
workers,  cookes,  cutlers,  curriers,  dyers,  ferrors,  felt- 
makers,  fletchers,  fullers,  glovers,  hat-makers,  hosiers, 
millers,  pewterers,  sadlto's,  sheere-men,  shoo-makers, 
smiths,  spurriers,  taylers,  tanners,  tuckers,  turners, 
and  woollen  cloth  weavers. 

]>altoH*s  Countrey  Justice,  1620. 

TUCKET,  s.  A  particular  set  of  notes 
on  the  trumpet,  used  as  a  signal  for 
a  march.  See  Grose's  Military  Antiq., 
vol.  ii,  p.  255.  From  toccata,  Italian, 
which  Florio  defines,  "  A  prseludium 
that  cunning  musitions  use  to  play  as 
it  were  voluntary,  before  any  set 
lesson."  Shakespeare,  more  parti-* 
cularly  to  mark  it  as  a  regular  signal, 
calls  it  the  tucket-sonance. 

Then  let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucket-sotumce,  and  the  note  to  mount. 

Hen.  V,  iv,  3. 

So,  in  another  old  play  cited  by  Mr. 
Steevens,  we  have  **  2  tuckets,  by  two 
several  trumpets.*'  It  has  been, 
however,  occasionally  confounded 
with  the  trumpet  itself.  T.  Heywood 
also  used  the  word  Sonange,  q.  v. 

tTUCKNER.  A  sort  of  fishing-boat 
formerly  used  by  the  English  fisher- 
men on  the  sea-coast.  They  were 
"  used  between  Februarye  and  April! 
to  goe  to  sea  uppon  the  coaste  for 
playce,  of  the  burden  of  three  ton  or 
thereabouts.*'     MS,  dated  1 5S0, 

fTUFF.     A  turban. 

Tiara,  a  Turkish  ti^e,  such  as  the  Tnrkes  weare  at 
this  day  on  their  head.  NotnencUUor,  1685. 

Antoninus  being  brought  to  the  king  where  hee 
wintered,  was  gladly  received,  and  gr>iced  with  the 
promotion  to  weare  a  tuffe  or  turbaut  (which  honour 
thev  enjoy  that  be  allowed  to  sit  at  the  kings  boord, 
and  who  for  good  desert  among  the  Persians  may 
open  their  mouthes  in  solemne  assemblies,  to  per- 
suade and  deliver  their  minds). 

Jmmianus  Marcettinutf  1609. 

fTUFF.     A  sort  of  stuff. 

The  mercer  in  his  hat  did  weare  some  iuJS^» 

Or  shred  of  silke,  or  gold,  his  trading  stuffe; 

Drapers  a  piece  of  list,  weavers  a  qiull. 

Or  shuttle,  and  the  millers  wore  a  mill. 

And  as  men  sundry  callings  did  apply, 

So  they  wore  em\jl6me8  to  be  knowne  therebv. 

Taylof^s  Workes,  1630. 
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trUPP.    For  tuft. 

And  iriih  an  inttrument  like  one  of  our  pTonft.  they 
take  the  twfi  and  put  ftre  to  them,  and  when  the 
flame  cornea  to  the  berries  they  melt,  vid  diasolve 
into  an  aiure  liquor.  HowtWs  Famitimr  Letters,  1650. 

TUFT-MOCKADO.  A  mixed  atuff, 
mADufactured  in  imitation  of  tufted 
taffeta,  or  velyet. 

To  theie  I  mifrht  wedge  in  Corndint  the  Brahaniine, 
who  was  feloniously  suspected  for  penning  a  di^ 
eoune  of  tttf't-moctadot, 

AuA'i  lenUm  Sti^,  HmH.  Misc.,  vi.  159. 

Which  mock  discourse  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistle  by  N.  W.  pre- 
fixed to  S.  DanieU's  translation  of  P. 
Jovius.  Among  a  set  of  looms  ex- 
hibited at  Norwich  on  a  festival  occa- 
sion, the  fourth  was  that  "  for  "wetLY' 
inf;  o(  tuft  fnockado.'*  J6uf.,  p.  154  n. 
TUFT-TAFFETA.  A  sort  of  silk.  I 
presume  it  was  grown  old  fashioned, 
when  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy 
of  the  Coxcomb  was  written,  since  an 
old  superannuated  justice  is  meta- 
phorically so  caUed : 

What  N  misery  it  la 
To  have  an  urgent  business  wait  the  jnttioa 
or  such  nn  o\a  tuff-taffr  ta^  that  knows  not, 
Kor  can  be  brouidit  tu  understand,  &c     Aet  T,  M.  1. 
Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Vtlvet ;  but  it  was  now,  so  much  gpround  was  seen. 
Tuff-taffeta.  Donne,  apad  Johnson. 

fTUG-MUTTON.  A  Mutton-konqbb, 
q.  V. 

For  though  he  be  chaste  of  hia  body,  yet  his  minde  if 
onely  upon  flesh,  he  is  the  onely  titgrnutlon^  or  mutton- 
monger,  betwixt  Dover  and  Dunbarr. 

Tajilor's  Worke*.  1630. 

tTULIPANT. 

Hjfd.  Tliere's  not  a  woman  left,  man ;  all  are  vanish'd, 
And  fled  upon  the  sudden. 
Mai.  What?  I  hope 

They  have  not  chan^'d  Iheir  aez  all  in  a  minute? 
They  are  not  leap'd  into  roufch  chins,  and  tulipants. 

Cartwriffkt's  Royal  SUne,  1661. 

TUMBLER,  s.  A  sporting  dog,  a  kind 
of  greyhound ;  cants  vertagut. 

As  I  hsve  seene 
A  nimble  tttmbJer  on  a  burrow 'd  greene. 
Bend  cleaue  awry  his  course,  vet  give  a  checke 
And  throw  himself  upon  a  rabbet's  neckc. 

Brotrne,  Brit.  Past.,  II,  iv,  p.  180. 
Away,  setter,  away.  Yet  stay,  my  little  fHwtbler,  this 
old  boy  shall  supply  now.        B.  Jons.  Poetaster y  i,  1. 

The  tumbler  is  thus  defined  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Gentleman's  Recrea- 
tion: 

The  word  tumbler  undoubtedly  had  its  derivation 
from  the  French  word  tumbler  [tomber]  which  signifies 
to  tumble ;  to  which  tlie  Latinc  name  agrees,  verlaguSy 
from  vertere,  to  turn ;  and  so  they  do:  for  in  hunting 
they  turn  and  tumble,  winding  tlieir  bodies  about 
circularly,  and  then  fiercely  and  violently  venturing 


they  turn  and  tumble,  winding  tlieir  bodies  about 
circularly,  and  then  fiercely  and  violently  venturing 
on  the  beast,  do  suddenly  gripe  it.  Page  »,  8vo,  1 697. 
tVertagus,  Martial.  Canis  qui  sua  sponte  exit, 
domuaique  pnedam  reportat.  Chien  qui  de  sa  nature 
chasse.    A  tumbler.  NomencUUor. 


?; 


frUMBREL.  1.  A  sort  of  bum-boat, 
unfit  for  sailing. 

Ja^fues,  The  tambrei. 
When  she  had  got  her  haUaaC  B.kFv 

Either  she  grows  a  tuwArH, 

Kot  worth  the  doth  she  wears,  or  ^rinfs  awe  kab 
Than  aU  the  fame  of  his  poatecitj 
Can  stop  again.  Fi-L 

2.  A  sort  of  cart. 

In  the  tike  nature,  a  bawd  is  the  taaffers  of  t!« 
common-wealth,  and  the  moat  wholeaoae  or  nenscc; 
wheelebarrow  or  tumhreU^  for  the  ckwe  co&T\fTi3^ 
of  mans  Inxwiovu  naitincaic  and  sordid  faeastdL-t  - 

Tmjfiov's  W^rkes,  Itc 

3.  An  implement  for  panishment, 
apparently  almost  the  same  ss  i 
cucking-stool.  At  a  court  of  ths 
manor  of  Edgeware,  anno  1552,  t^ 
inhabitants  were  presented  for  m, 
haying  a  tumbrel  and  cacking-sto^I. 
See  Lysons's  Envir.  of  London,  ?oL  ii 

244. 

[f  need  were,  I  could  tdl  him  of  amtlier,  that  tiki] 
my  letter  wholly  written  agaiiirt  kis  filha;  ^ 
tumthrely  though  there  be  some  other  thiagi  a'i^  prj 
in  to  disguise  the  buaineat;  and  manj  aaR*K:a 
stories  I  could  tell  you. 

EackarJTs  ObstrvaUamg,  1671,  ^  1'^ 

fTo  TUN  UP.  To  put  in  a  tun,  or 
barrel. 

The  harrest  in  a  oockleshel)  is  put. 

And  the  whole  vintage  tunn'd  m  in  a  nvL 

Cartmrigkfs  Fatmi.  l^l 

fTUN-BELLIED.  Very  corpulent, 
having  a  belly  like  a  barrel. 

Some  drunken  hymn  I  warrant  yoo.  towards  eim,  a 
the  praise  of  their  rreat  huge,  rowlin^  tmmUiifti  s-d 
Bacchus  aa  they  aul  him, 

Carturifikfs  Boyaa  Sine,  1<?^. 
This.  Every  joeky  will  do  as  much,  to  wis  a  taaJur. 
hut  I  must  have  no  rooming  draucfata,  no  qss.'r : 
that  keep  off  dinner  till  three  a  dodc,  no  iwm-ke..  i 
rogues,  that  fright  chair-men  from  the  bouse. 

Seiley*s  BeUmmir*.  Itf 

A  TUP.  A  ram.  "Aries."  Coltt. 
Scotch.  See  Jamieson.  It  is  \kt 
common  name  for  a  ram  in  Scotlani, 
and  in  the  north  of  England,  Lncliid> 
ing  Shakespeare's  county,  Warwick- 
shire. It  is  introduced  as  a  verb,  tvo 
or  three  times,  in  Othello.  We  hare 
the  respectable  testimony  of  Tin 
Bobbin  for  the  use  of  the  word  in 
Lancashire. 

TURBOLT,  for  turbot,  occurs  in  a  foolish 
epigram  in  Witts  Recreations;  pro- 
bably so  changed  for  the  sake  of 
quibbling  on  a  man's  name. 

fTURK.     A  term  for  a  sword. 

That  he  forthwith  unsheathd  his  trusty  tmrlce, 
Cald  forth  that  blood  which  in  his  reines  did  lark 

Historie  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  VBSS,  p.  103. 

tTURK-A-TENPENCB.  A  term  of 
contempt,  which  occurs  in  Decker's 
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Satiromastix,  1602.  The  "tenpenny 
infidel"  is  a  term  applied  to  the  Turk 
in  the  play  of  Westward  Hoe,  1607. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  some  connection 
with  the  preceding  word — "a  ten- 
penny  sword,"  i.  tf.,  a  poor  tool. 

Thou  shew'st  how  wel  thou  setst  thy  wits  to  work. 

In  tickling  of  a  niisbeleeving  Torke : 

He  call'd  thee  Giaur,  bat  thou  so  well  didst  answer 

(Being  hot  and  tierie,  like  to  crabbed  CHUcer) 

That  if  he  had  a  Turke  often  pence  bin. 

Thou  toldst  him  plaine  the  errors  he  was  in. 

^  Taylofi  Workes,\9&{i. 

rURLYGOOD.  Seemingly  a  name  for 
the  sort  of  heggar  descrihed  in  the 
preceding  lines,  which  Shakespeare 
calls  a  bedlam-begger : 

Sometimes  with  lunatic  bans,  sometimes  witli  prayers, 
luforce  their  charity.    Poor  Turlygood,  poor  Tom. 

Leaff  ii,  8. 

I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this 
word,  however  similar  in  meaning, 
has  any  real  connection  with  turlupin^ 
notwithstanding  the  authority  of  War- 
hurfon  and  Douce.  It  seems  to  be 
an  original  English  term,  being  too 
remote  in  form  from  the  other^  to  be 
a  corruption  from  it. 

TURMOIL,  both  noun  and  verb,  though 
but  little  used,  can  scarcely  be  called 
obsolete.  They  are  sufficiently  ex- 
emplified by  Johnson. 

fTURN.  To  turn  tail,  means  here  to 
change  sides. 

How  brittle,  fickle,  wavering,  false,  and  fraile, 
Like  to  a  wethercocke,  still  turning  tail*. 

Pasquils  Night  Cap,  1612. 

To  turn  tippet,  to  recant. 

No  doubt  he  would  not  onely  tttme  his  tippet,  recant 
his  hereticall  opinion,  and  perswade  otlicrs  to  honor 
beautie.  Greene's  Morando,  1587. 

TURN-BROACH.  A  turnspit;  toume- 
brocJte,  French. 

Has  not  a  deput^r  married  his  cook-maid? 
An  alderman's  widow,  one  that  was  her  turn-broach  ? 
B.  i-  Fl.  Wit  at  set.  IFeav.,  act  iii. 

TURNBULL-STREET,  now,  and  in- 
deed originally,  Turnmill-street,  near 
Cler  ken  well,  only  corrupted  into 
Turn  bull.  Anciently  the  resort  of 
bullies,  rogues,  and  other  dissolute 
persons.  Sometimes  further  cor* 
rnpted  to  Tumbal-street, 

Tliis  same  starved  justice  hath  done  nothii^  but  prate 
to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  ieats  he  ' 
hath  done  about  TumbuU-street.        2  Een.  IF,  iii,  2. 
Sach  dismal  drinking,  sweitrinfc,  and  whoring,  't  has  ' 
almost  made  me  mad :  we  h  ive  all  liv'd  in  a  continual 
Tumbul  street.  B.  4'  Fl.  Scorn/.  Lady,  act  iii. 

Sir,  get  you  gone, 
You  swaggering,  cheating,  TumbuU-street  rogue  I 

Ram  AlUjfy  0.  PL,  v.  462. 
tXhtngs  proffered  and  easie  to  come  by,  diminish 
themselves  in  reputation  and  price;  for  now  full  of 


pangs  and  dptage  is  a  wayling  lover,  for  it  may  be« 
some  browne  Bessie  ?  But  let  a  beautie  fall  a  weep- 
ing, overpressed  with  the  sicke  passion,  she  savours 
in  our  thoi^hts  something  TurnhuU. 

JDohe's  Polydoron,  1681. 

fTURNEY.   A  tournament.   See  Tour- 

NET. 

Atwayes  taking  heede  that  those  plares  be  not  hurt- 
full  or  pemitious,  and  that  it  be  not  dangerous,  either 
to  themselves  or  to  the  beholders,  as  are  the  tumegs, 
and  such  like,  8cc.,  such  kinde  of  playes  are  forbidden. 
Northbrooke  against  Dicing,  1577* 

tTURN-MERICK.     Turmeric. 

Is  a  yellow  simple,  of  strong  savour,  to  be  bought  at 
the  apothecaries. 

Markham*s  Cheap  and  Good  Husbandry,  1676. 

fTo  TURNOVER.  To  make  over  an  ap- 
prentice from  one  master  to  another. 

The  chamberlain  of  London  attends  usually  every 
forenoon  to  inroll  and  turn-over  apprentices,  to  reeu- 
late  differences  'twixt  servants  and  masters,  and  to 
make  free  those  that  have  duly  served  their  times. 

Lupton's  Thousand  Notables  Things. 

fTURN-PEG. 

He  hath  such  subtle  turns  and  nooks. 
Such  turn-pegs,  mazes,  tenter-hooks; 
A  trap-door  here,  and  there  a  vault. 
Should  you  goe  in,  you'ld  sure  be  caught. 

Witts  Beereatioiu,  1654. 

TURN-PIKE,  originally  meant  what  is 
now  called  a  turnstile  ;  that  is,  a  post, 
with  a  moveable  cross  fixed  at  the  top, 
to  turn  as  the  passenger  went  through. 

I  move  upon  my  axle  like  a  turn-pike  ; 
Fit  my  face  to  tne  parties,  and  become 
Straight  one  of  them.   B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  iii,  1. 

They  seem  originally  to  have  belonged 
to  fortifications,  the  points  being  made 
sharp  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
horses ;  they  were,  therefore,  piket  to 
turn  back  the  assailants  : 

Love  storms  his  lips,  and  takes  the  fortresse  in. 
For  all  the  bristled  turn-pikes  of  his  chin. 

F.  Beaum.  Antiplaton, 

TURQUOISE,  or  TURKOISE,  *.  A 
stone  formerly  considered  as  a  gem, 
but  now  known  to  consist  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  some  colour- 
ing materials.  Among  other  fancies 
respecting  its  properties,  it  was  fabled 
to  have  that  of  looking  pale  or  bright, 
as  the  wearer  was  well  or  ill  in  health. 

As  a  compassionate  tureoyse,  which  doth  tell. 
By  looking  pale,  the  wearer  is  not  well. 

Donne,  Anatomic  of  the  World,  an  Elegy,  1.  S43. 

So  Ben  Jonson  : 

And  true  as  turkoise  in  the  dear  lord's  ring. 

Look  well  or  ill  with  him.  Sejanus,  i,  1. 

tTURVES.     The  usual  plural  of  turf. 

Litle  cabbins  or  cottages  of  turves,  strawe,  leaves,  fcc 

IfomenckUor, 

fT  U  TELE .     Guardianship. 

For  he  was  to  have  the  tutele  and  ward  of  his  chUdren, 
that  they  were  to  marrv  with  one  of  the  Austrian 
family  recommended  bv  Spain,  and  in  default  of  issue, 
and  in  case  Albertus  should  survive  the  Infanta,  he 
■honld  be  but  governor  only. 

jB0V«U'«  AmKmt  2W(«r<,  1660. 
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fTUTS.  An  ezpressioQ  of  contempt. 
To  make  tuU/or,  to  make  light  of. 

0  hard  hearto  that  wt  bare,  which  make  tuts  for  nn. 

Bradford^  Serwu  om  BtpentMMce. 

TUTTLE,  THE  MAZE  IN ;  that  is.  the 
maze  in  Tothill  Fields.  Of  these 
fields,  let  me  speak  with  the  respect 
which  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  Dictionary,  paid  to  Gnih-street. 
They  were  the  Gymnasium  of  my 
youth;  but  whereabouts  the  maze 
was  once  situated,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discoyer.  It  was  probably  a 
garden  for  public  resort,  in  that  rural 
situation ;  and  at  the  back  of  it,  an 
unfrequented  spot  was  used,  as  more 
lately  the  field  at  the  back  of  Monta- 
gue house  (now  the  British  Museum), 
as  a  place  of  appointment  for  duel- 
lists. 

5f}.  Ajid  I  will  meet  thee  in  the  field  ai  fairly 
Am  the  beat  gentleman  that  weara  a  aword. 
S.  I  acci'pt  it.    The  meeting  place  f 
Sp.  Beyond  tkt  wuut  in  TtUtte. 

GrtttuTs  Tu  QuoqMi,  0.  PI ,  fii,  SS. 

These  fields  were  anciently  in  high 
estimation.  In  1256,  John  Mansel, 
a  priest  and  king*s  counsel,  gave  a 
great  entertainment  to  the  king 
(Henry  III),  queen,  nobles,  and 
others,  at  his  house  in  Tothill ;  but 
of  this  great  mansion,  all  traces  have 
been  long  obliterated.  Some  years 
before,  the  same  king  had  ordered  an 
annual  fair  of  fifteen  days  to  be  there 
held.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  long  observed.  See  the  His- 
tories of  London. 
fTUZZYMUZZY.     A  nosegay. 

Un  bouquet.    A  garland  of  flowsra:  a  nosegay:  a 
/tueitfmttxjritf:  a  iweeteposie.  NununeltUor. 

TWANGLING,  a.  A  ridiculous  deri- 
vative  firom  twang ;  noisy,  jingling. 

SomeUmea  a  thousand  Iwangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears,  and  sometimes  voices. 

Temp.^  iii,  2. 

Hortensio,  personating  a  musician,  is 
called  by  the  petulant  Katharine, 
''rascal  fidler,  twangling  Jack." 
Tarn,  qfShr.,  ii,  1. 
A  TWEAKE,  #.  A  jocular  term,  equi- 
Talent  to  punk. 

Where  now  I*m  more  perplext  than  ean  be  told. 
If  my  tvtaie  squeeze  nrom  me  a  peeee  of  goldj 
For  to  my  lore  she  is  ao  Idndely  Drought, 

1  look'd  that  she  for  nought  should  pby  the  nought. 

Home$i  GkoH,  Earew.  to  Fottfy,  pTllO. 


It  is  very  common  in  that  author,  bat 
not  much  used  by  others;  which 
afibrds  an  additional  presumption,  if 
it  were  wanted,  that  Barnaby's  Itine- 
rary has  been  rightly  assigned  to  hiizL 
For  at  Wetherby  he  meets  a  paramour, 
whom  he  calls  ''an  apt  one,  to  be 
tweake  unto  a  captain  ;**  which  he 
expresses  in  Latin  by 

Clari  ducia  wterHrietm.  iiSa,  F&zt  L 

It  occurs  again  afterwards. 
TWEER.     See  Twirb. 
fTWEESE. 

I  hare  sent  you  by  Vaeandaiy  the  post,  tte  FreKi 
bever  and  twfeses  yoa  writ  for:  bever-faata  axe  gr»r; 
dearer  of  Ute,  becaoae  the  Jeauits  have  got  the  imd 
poly  of  them  from  the  kingr. 

HowelPt  FkadSmr  Leitfn.  IC 

TWELVE-PENNY  ROOM.  The  be>i 
box  in  the  theatre  in  Decker's  time, 
and  apparently  the  atage-box.  Se« 
Room. 

When,  at  a  new  play,  yoa  take  vp  tlie  tmefm-f^^ 
rwm,  next  the  stage.  GmTs  Hienioot,  Fn^. 

He  afterwards  speaks  of  it  under  tbe 
name  of 

The  lord'a  roam,  widct  ia  now  bat  the  stagers  nb«r*«. 

TWELVE-SCORE.  A  common  lengdi 
for  a  shot  in  archery,  and  benoe  a 
measure  often  alluded  to ;  the  word 
yards,  which  is  implied^  being  gene- 
rally omitted. 

Ill  proenre  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  ai  fool;  asi  1 
know  his  death  will  be  a  march  oi  tweine-seore. 

1  Hem.  /r.  d, « 
And  made  the  genera]  voice  to  echo  yonr'a. 
That  look'd  for  salutattons  tweire-score  off. 

B.  Jams.  Sejanns,  act  t,  p.  2^ 

Drayton  attributes  to  Robin  Hood  and 
his  men  the  power  of  shooting/or/^a 
score;  but  that  is  hardly  credible: 

At  marks  full  forty  scon,  ther  Qs*d  to  prick  asd  rra 

^olfoU^  Su  xxvi,  p.  lL-5 

See  Score. 
fTWIBILL.     See  Twybill. 
tib  TWICH.    To  snatch,  or  squeeze. 

The  ducall  nllowea  there  I  heard  yon  aaw. 
Which  IwicM  him  op  when  be  offends  thcar  law. 

CoTfofs  CrmiiiuM,  lOl 

tTWICH,#.    Tweezers. 

Take  therefore  a  twich  of  silver,  and  therewith  fa:^  e9 
subtilly  the  nngle  firom  the  tnnicle,  prQc««din|c »  •^ 
lachhmaU  whore  it  grew,  and  there  cat  it  sny. 

Barrouffk't  Metkod  ofPkMgici,  \Si4. 

TWIGGEN.  CoTcred  with  twigs  ;  made 
of,  or  encompassed  with  wicker  work. 

I'll  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggm  bottie. 

The  aides  and  rim  sew'd  togeOicx,  after  tiie  maaaf  A 
twiggm  work.  <rfw,  apod  J«hidc«. 

fTWIGGER.    Awencher. 
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Now,  'Bencdicite,  her  mother  said ; 

And  hast  thou  beene  already  such  a  twiager. 

PasquU's  Night  Cap,  1612. 

To  TWIGHT,  for  to  twitch,  or  bind. 
Baldwin,  describing  a  genuine  poet, 
and  comparing  him  to  a  Pegasus, 
says : 

No  bit  nor  rdn  his  tender  jawes  may  tvigkt; 
He  must  be  armde  with  8treii}^th  or  wit  and  sprite. 
To  dash  the  rocks,  darke  causes  and  obscure. 
Till  he  attaine  the  springs  of  truth  most  pure. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  4«0. 

Spenser  pats  it  for  to  twit,  or  re- 
proach : 

And  evermore  she  did  him  sharpely  hoight. 

For  breach  of  faith  to  her,  which  he  had  firmely  plight. 

TWILLED.  I  find  no  proposed  ex- 
planation of  this  word.  In  weaving, 
a  stuff  or  silk  is  said  to  be  twilledy 
when  the  woof  is  twisted  obliquely 
vrith  the  warp,  instead  of  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  It  may 
mean,  therefore,  in  the  following 
passage,  much  the  same  as  twisted, 
that  is,  matted  and  interwoven : 

Thy  banks  with  pionied  and  twiUed  brims, 
'Which  spuugy  April  at  thy  best  betrims. 

fTWINDLE-PIPPIN.  ^""^ ' '''  ^' 

I  dream'd  my  husband,  when  he  came  first  a  woing, 
came  i'th'  liknes  of  a  Kentish  tvnndle-pippen. 

Sampson's  Vow  Breaker^  1686. 

fTWINES.     Embraces. 

Abr.  Open  the  door,  I  must  and  will  have  entrance 
Unto  the  prince  my  brother ;  as  ^ou  love 
Your  life  and  safety  and  that  ladies  honor, 
"Whom  you  are  lodg'd  in  amorous  twines  with,  do  not 
Deny  me  entrance  to  yon. 

Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour^  1654. 

TWINK,  *.  The  wink,  or  sudden  mo- 
tion of  an  eye,  or  eyelid.  Twinkling 
is  now  substituted  for  it. 

That  in  a  hoini  she  won  me  to  her  love. 

Tom.  Shr,,  ii,  1. 
Of  him,  a  pereless  prince, 
Sonne  to  a  king,  and  in  the  flower  of  vouth, 
£ven  with  a  twinke,  a  scnselesse  stocke  1  saw. 

Ferrex  ^  Porrex,  0.  PI.,  i,  148. 
fSome  tume  the  whites  up,  some  looke  to  the  foote. 
Some  winke,  some  tieinke,  some  blinke,  some  stare  as 
fast.  Lane's  Tom  Tel-Trolhs  Message,  ICOO. 

•\To  TWINK.   To  twitter,  as  a  swallow. 

As  a  swallow  in  the  air  doth  sing 
With  no  continued  song,  but,  pausing  still, 
Tycinks  out  her  scatterm  voice  in  accents  shrilL 

Chapm.,  Odyss.f  xxi. 

To  TWIRE,  or  TWEER,  sometimes 
means  to  peep  out.  In  Ben  Jonson, 
maids  are  said  to  ttoire,  when  they 
peep  through  their  fingers,  thinking 
not  to  be  observed.  In  one  of  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets,  it  is  applied  to  the 
stars : 

So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexiond  night ; 
^^'hen  sparkling  stars  Iwire  not,  thou  gildst  the  even. 

Sh.  SoH».,  28. 


I  saw  the  wench  that  imr^d  and  twinkled  at  thee 
The  other  day.  B.  /■  Fl.  Woman  Pleased,  iv,  1. 

In  older  authors,  to  twire  sometimes 
means  to  sing ;  and  to  this  twire-pipe 
seems  to  allude,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Mons.  Thomas,  iii,  1. 
Here  we  find  it  tweer  : 

In  good  sadness,  I  would  have  sworn  I  had  seen 
Mellida  even  now ;  for  I  saw  a  thing  stir  under  a 
hedge,  and  I  peep'd,  and  I  spied  a  thing,  and  I  peer'd 
and  I  <ir«0r'a  underneath. 

Marston's  Antonio  ^r  MeUida,  act  ir. 

Mr.  Todd  accuses  Tyrwhitt,  Steevens, 
and  Mason,  of  mistaking  the  sense  of 
twire,  in  a  passage  of  Chaucer's 
Boethius,  when  they  explain  it,  ''  to 
sing,  or  murmur  with  a  gentle  sound." 
But  they  were  surely  right.  The 
Latin  original  is, 

Silvas  tantum  mossta  requirit^ 
Silvas  dulci  voce  susurrat. 

Chaucer's  translation : 

She  seeketh  on  morning  [mourning]  onely  thewoode. 
And  twirethf  desiring  the  woode  with  her  sweeie 
voice. 

Where  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  tinreth  answers  to  susurrat, 
I  cannot  exactly  make  out  what  is 
intended  by  twyring  in  the  following 
lines : 

Who  [the  suni  with  a  fervent  eye  looks  through  the 

tun/ring  glades. 
And  his  dispersed  rays  commixeth  with  the  shades. 

Drayt.  Polyolk.,  xiii,  p.  918. 

It  seems  to  be  used  for  peeping,  in 
the  sense  of  *<  through  which  one 
peeps."  Properly  it  is  the  sun  that 
twires,  or  peeps,  through  the  glades. 

fTo  TWIRE.  To  simper.  According 
to  Garrick,  Steele  used  the  word  in 
this  sense  in  the  Conscious  Lovers. 
See  Waldron's  notes  to  the  Sad 
Shepherd,  p.  129. 

TWISSEL,  *.  A  double  fruit,  or  two 
of  a  sort  growing  together. 

As  from  a  tree  we  sundry  times  espy 
A  ttcissel  erow  by  nature's  subtle  might. 

And,  being  two,  for  cause  they  grow  so  nigh. 
For  one  are  ta'en  and  so  appear  in  sight. 

Turberrile,  in  English  Poets,  ii,  699,  a. 

fTWIST.     The  fourchure. 

Srphon  makes  pkiy,  Jhove  catcht  him  b^  the  twisty 
eaves  him  aloft,  und  in  his  armeshe  brings  him 
To  a  liigh  rocke,  and  in  the  sea  he  flings  him. 

Eegvood^s  Troia  Briianica,  1609. 

The  TWISTED  TREE,  or  WITH, 
brought  in,  the  week  before  Easter, 
was  the  usual  substitute  for  palm 
branches,  borne  on  Palm  Sunday,  and 
used  to  decorate  churches  and  houses. 
It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Stowe : 
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In  the  weeke  befon  Evter  Ind  y«e  grait  Aevet 
made  for  the  fetching  in  of  a  tmsted  tree^  or  mth,  aa 
they  termed  it^  oat  of  the  voodea  into  the  king'a 
honae,  and  the  like  into  evtry  nan'a  houae  of  honor 
or  worahip..  Stow^s  LmuUm,  p.  ?«. 

It  waf>  in  fact,  a  branch  or  branches 
of  Ihe  common  tot'M,  or  withy,  a 
•peciea  of  willow,  which  blosaoma 
usoally  about  that  time,  before  the 
leayea  come  out ;  it  was  called  palm, 
on  the  same  occasion,  within  my 
memory,  and  doubtless  is  so  still,  in 
some  places.  The  withy  is  the  first 
of  its  genus  spoken  of  by  Evelyn, 
Sylva,  Chap.  xx. 

The  btoaaomt  [of  willow]  come  forth  before  any  learea 
appear,  and  are  in  their  moat  flonriahmg  estate  usually 
berore  Easter;  direre  gathering  them  to  deck  up 
their  iiousca  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  therefore  the  said 
flowers  are  called  pMlm*.  CoUs.  Ad^m  in  Eden. 

The  species  of  willow  are  so  numerous, 
that  which  kind  is  our  withy  may  not 
be  easily  ascertained;  but  Gerard 
reckons  the  common  withy  to  be  the 
Salix  pertiealis,  a  large  species. 
Herbal,  p.  1392. 
TWITCH E-BOX,  #.  A  corruption  of 
touch-box,  the  box  of  tinder  at  which 
the  match  was  lighted,  in  the  use  of 
the  match-lock  gun. 

I  sayde  so,  indeede  he  is  but  a  tame  ruffian, 

That  can  swere  by  his  flaske  and  twicke-boXt  and 

God's  precious  lady, 
And  yet  wUl  be  beaten  with  a  faggot  stick. 

Damon  /■  Pitkitu,  O.  ?1..  i.  215. 

TWITTER-LIGHT,  *.  Twilight;  so 
used  in  the  following  instance,  but  I 
know  no  other : 

Then  cast  she  up 
Her  prettT  eye,  and  wink'd ;  the  word  methought 

was  tnen, 
«  Come  not  'till  t¥>itt«r-UghtV 

MiddUton'a  More  Dtu.,  iii,  1 ;  Anc.  Dr^  iv,  871. 

fTWITTLE-TWAT.  A  chatterer;  one 
who  talks  nonsense. 

Ifezt  come  those  idle  tviUle-tvatM, 
Which  calls  me  many  God-knowa-whats. 

J2ii»p  Songi. 

TWO  FACES  IN  A  HOOD.  A  pro- 
verbial expression  of  duplicity.  Allud- 
ing to  this,  Mowbray  says  of  Henry 
Bolingbroke, 

Wherefore  to  me,  two-faced  in  one  kood^ 
Aa  touching  tliia,  he  fully  brake  his  mind. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  S90. 

It  was  also  a  name  for  some  flower,  I 
forget  what.  The  viola  tricolor,  or 
heart's-ease,  was  called  three  faces  in 
a  hood.  See  Gerard,  p.  855. 
TWO  FOOLS,  TWO  KNAVES,  &c., 
were  used  for  doubly  foolish,  knavish, 
&c. 


I  am  Iwo^KlSf  I  know. 
For  knrinK,  and  for  aaying  iO 

In  whining  poeiiy. 

^      ite««.ToLii,p.l«.B«D'8ei 

I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  yet  I  ant  Uie  vit  to 
think  my  mnta  ia  a  kind  of  KBave ;  bat  tint's  ill 
one,  if  he  be  but  one  hua*.       Two  GaU,  Ftr^  m,  1. 

A  rarlet  died  in  graine. 
Ton  loie  money  by  him,  if  you  sell  him  for  ok  kuTc, 
*      Tothtfenes/ortwmine,  Ikit. /■  PiU^  a  PL,  l  Hi. 
I  gricTc  to  find 
Ton  are  a  fool,  and  an  old  (ool.  and  thafs  tr*. 

B.  i- ft  Elder  BnAl 

TWO- HAND,  or  TWO-HANDED 
SWORD.     A    sword    wielded  viih 

-  both  hands.  Such  swords  are  dot 
exhibited,  among  ancient  arms,  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  elsewhere, 
but  they  have  been  long  out  of  ase. 

Como— with  thy  two-kand  sword.  S  Etn.  Tl  i,  1 
Should  caat  a  speare  on  foot,  with  a  target  oc  bs 
arrae.  and  after  to  fight  with  a  tw-hand  sword,  b  i. 

frWOPENNY-WARD.  A  division  of  a 
prison  formerly  ao  called. 

TWYBILL,  or  TWIBILL.  A  double 
axe ;  bipennis,  or  an  halbert. 

She  learn'd  the  chnrliah  axe,  and  (vyiifl  to  pitpsrf . 
To  steel  the  coulter's  edge,  and  sharp  the  hm-^.:: 
ahare.  Drmyt.  Poi^.,  veia,  P  '•'  ' 

tA  <«7iiU.whieh  ia  a  toole  where*  ithcarveDimwi* 
moruiaea.  Atf«»o«^- 

tTwill  make  a  good  ship-anchor  when  he  bcU 
It  is  hia  fpmlet,  and  hia  twikiU  axe.  , 

'_^  WitU  Beenatumt,  16i 

tTWYTTY-TWATTY.  Seema  to  haw 
been  the  name  of  a  tune. 

5.  Bad.  pag.  And  I  my  old  maister  sir  IWeki: 
fiddlers  pJay :  lie  reward  you,  fayth  1  wilL-iw 
pag.  Good  fayth,  this  pleaacth  my  svecu  nstM 
admirably:  cannot  yon  ^\a.y  twgttg4wathf,U».ti^'<^ 
he  at  her,  to  be  at  her  ?     The  Bctmraefnm  rtnit»t- 

fTWYVEL.  A  flail.  It  is  still  used  iii 
this  sense  in  Northamptonshire. 

Bat  if.  in  this  raign,  a  halberdly  train 

Or  a  constable  chance  to  revel. 

And  would  with  hia  Ucy%eU  malidoosly  w-elL 

The  Lofol  G«H«i,15* 

tTY-ALL.  Some  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  church-bell. 

The  great  belles  clapper  was  fallen  docne,  the  fy '- 
waa  broken,  so  that  the  bishop  could  not  b^  n;&« 
into  the  towne.  Latmer'i  at*  » 

TYBURN  TIPPET.  A  halter ;  alluding 
to  the  executions  formerly  perfonoed 
at  Tyburn. 

Of  malecontents  of  Taine  or  doting  wits 

Who  posting  are  with  Tihome  tifpets  pat 
To  be  canonized  as  saints  befits.  .  c«  m 

Legend  ofU.  Q.  flfS^' ^  If. 
There  lacks  a  fourth  thing  to  make  up  the  ^ 
[see  Mbssb],  which,  so  God  help  me,  if  1 «« J**^ 
should  be  Kungym  ttnan,  n  Tyhmxne  tippii  ^}^l;i 
him.  LiOimer,  Herm.  a.  t  v^ 

tTlie  bishop  of  Rome  sent  him  a  cardinalk*  k^^-  "' 
should  have  had  a  Tibume  tippet,  thaUep^V^^ 
and  all  such  proud  preLatea.  Latimer  s  Act*** 

llibum-tifany  is  used  in  the  same 
sense.] 

t  Another  cloaely  picking  lockea, 
ilever  regardinit  hang-man's  feare, 
TiilTjfburne-t^angheveaie.  ,„  ,.  vn 
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To  TYE.  Tlicre  would  be  no  occasion 
to  introduce  this  word,  but  on  account 
of  the  attempts  made  to  introduce 
iyihe  for  it,  in  the  following  passage 
of  Shakespeare,  where  Wolsey  is 
characterised : 

He  was  a  man 
or  an  nnbonnded  stomach,  ever  ranVing 
Himself  with  princes ;  one  who,  by  sngpestion, 
Ty'd  all  the  kingdom.  Ben.  VIIl,  iv.  S. 

Dr.  Farmer,  who  yet  prefers  tytKd^ 
has  shown  that  this  character  is 
almost  verbally  transferred  from 
Holinshed : 

This  cardinal  was  of  a  great  stomacli,  for  he  comptcd 
himself  equal  with  princes,  and  by  craftie  anggestiou 
got  into  his  hands  innuraeiable  treasure. 

Ty  de  is  the  reading  of  the  first  and 
second  folio  of  Shakespeare,  nor  is 
there  any  sufficient  reason  for  alter- 
ing it.  Tyd^  or  tied  the  kingdom, 
held  it  in  bonds,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  "innumerable  treasure." 
A  very  long  and  wordy  article  in  the 
Censura  Literaria,  vol.  vii,  p.  1 — 7, 
throws  no  real  light  on  the  subject  \ 
and  two  lines  there  quoted,  to  show 
that  tie  meant  entice,  prove  directly 
the  contrary.  The  writer  has  not 
attended  to  /tne«,  immediately  pre- 
ceding; which  word  proves  that 
tying^  in  the  usual  sense,  was  there 
meant : 

Making  lewd  Tenns,  tm<A  eternal  liHee, 
To  lie  Adonis  to  her  lewd  designi. 

Shakes.  Venia  3- Jdonie. 

Mr.  ToUet  afterwards  showed,  that 
tied  might  well  bear  such  a  sense  as 
it  here  requires,  by  quoting  this  pas- 
enge  from  D'Ewes : 

Far  be  it  from  me  that  the  state  and  prerogative  of  the 
prince  should  be  tied  by  me,  or  by  the  act  of  any 
subject.  Journal^  p.  644. 

TYLTHE,  *.     A  place  for  tilting  in. 

Most  wisely  valiant  are  those  men,  that  oack  their 

armed  steedes. 
In  beaten  paths,  or  boorded  tyllhett  to  break  their 

staff-like  reeds.         Wiam.  Alb.  Stiff. y  B.  ii,  p.  89. 

TYNE.  The  same  as  teen;  pain,  sor- 
row, &c. 

From  that  day  forth,  I  east  in  carefnll  mynd 
To  seeke  her  out,  with  labour  and  long  ttfue, 

Spetu.F.'Q.,I,n,U. 

To  TYNE.  To  perish,  to  die.  It  is 
still  Scotch  in  the  sense  of  to  kill,  as 
well  as  to  lose.     See  Jamieson. 

Yet  often  stainde  with  blood  of  mnny  a  band 
Of  Scots  and  English  both  that  tyneaon  his  strand. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  IV,  xi,  86. 

Tint^  for  lost,  has  been  made  familiar, 
of  late  years,  by  the  legend  of  the 


Goblin  Page,  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.     See  Note  17,  on  Canto  ii. 
TYRELING,  a.     Worn  out.  tired. 

His  tjfreling  jade  he  fiersly  forth  did  push         , 
Thro'  thick  and  thin,  both  over  bank  and  bush. 

^m/.F.  Q.,III>i,17. 


V  &  U. 

y.  This  letter,  from  its  forked  appear- 
ance, seems  to  have  been  printed 
occasionally  as  a  symbol  of  boms. 
In  Chapman's  May-Day,  the  follow- 
ing passage  stands  thus,  in  the  old 
editions : 

As  often  as  he  turns  hit  back  to  me,  I  shall  be  here 
V  with  him.  Act  iv,  near  the  end. 

This,  says  the  modem  editor,  I  can 
in  no  other  way  understand,  than  as 
I  have  expressed  it  in  the  stage- 
direction,  t.  tf.,  "  makes  horns."  See 
Anc.  Drama,  vol.  iv,  p.  98. 
If  this  be  not  the  right  interpretation, 
it  seems  not  easy  to  suggest  anything 
more  probable. 
To  VADE.    Often  used  for  to  fade. 

In  the  full  moooe  they  are  in  best  strenj^th,  deealeing 
in  the  wane,  and  in  the  ooignncUon  doo  utterlie 
wither  and  vade.  Scot's  Disc,  of  Witchcr^  N  6. 

Upon  her  head  a  chaplet  stood  of  nt\'exvading  greene. 
Niecols's  Induction^  Mirr.  Mag.^  p.  669. 

Also  for  to  go ;  from  vado,  which  is 
perhaps  the  origin  of  both  senses : 

Would  teach  him  that  his  strength  must  vade. 

NiccoU,  ut  Mpr.,  p.  666. 
When  spring  of  youth  ia  spent  will  vadt  as  it  had 

never  beene. 
The  barren  ftelds  which  whilom  flower'd  as  they  would 

never  fade.  md. 

Here  both  words  are  used,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

And  how,  in  the  vadino  of  our  daies,  when  we  most 
should,  we  have  least  aesire  to  remember  our  end. 

Buphues,  sign.  X  1  b. 

Spenser  also  uses  it,  making  it  rhyme 
to  fade.  Ruins  of  Rome.  They  are, 
however,  most  probably,  the  same 
word;  as  the  derivation  from  vado^ 
is  more  probable  than  that  from  the 
French  word  fade:  v  and  /  being 
interchangeable  letters.  See  John- 
son, in  Fade, 

tColor  evanidns,  fiigax Colour  passte.      A 

tading:  a  decaying,  or  a  dead  colour. 

N<menelator,US6, 

To  VAGABOND.     To  wander. 

On  every  part  my  vagabondiMg  sight 

Did  cast.  Drummon^s  Poems,  Lond.,  p.  15. 

To  VAIL.  To  lower,  or  let  fall ;  gene- 
rally in  token  of  submission.  From 
the  French  avalfer,  or  avaler,  in  the 
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And  happy  it  the  man  whom  he  vouch 
For  9aJinfi  of  his  bonaet,  one  good  look. 


same  sense.  This  word  is  exemplified 
by  Jobn8on»  and  from  some  autho- 
rities as  late  as  Addison  ;  but  it  seems 
now  to  be  disused,  except,  perhaps, 
in  such  poetry  as  delights  to  revive 
old  words.  Mr.  Douce  has  suggested 
another  derivation  of  it,  from  **  mont 
et  vai:* 

'Onh  mi7  his  itomach,  imd  did  gnee  the  ehame 

or  thoM  that  tuni'd  their  hacks.         8  Bm.  IV,  x,  1. 

ftttliHg  her  high  top  lover  than  her  ribt. 

Mark,  of  Fm.,  i,  1. 
sales, 

k. 
idw.  If,  O.  PI.,  ii.  SSI. 
Doe  sprake  high  words,  when  all  the  coast  is  clear. 
Yet  to  a  passenger  will  bonnet  vmU. 

Menage  derives  avaller  itself  from 
ad  and  vallis,  as  manter  from  Mon- 
iem, 
VAIL  FULL.  Though  printed  as  two 
words,  in  the  old  editions  of  Shake- 
speare (vailejull),  meant,  beyond  all 
doubt,  availj^U,  that  is,  osefuly  ad- 
vantageous. 

Tet  I'm  advis'd  to  do  it, 
He  says  to  wui-JuU  puiposcs.    Jf«M.  for  Miot^  ir,  8. 

To  VALANCE.  To  adorn  with  drapery 
like  the  valance  of  a  bed.  Applied, 
by  a  bold  metaphor,  to  the  decoration 
of  a  man's  face  with  a  beard : 

Thy  face  is  Mionc'if ,  since  I  saw  thee  last 

Supposing  that  the  invention  of 
valance  came  from  Falentia,  it  is 
rightly  observed  by  Mr.  Todd,  that 
we  ought  to  write  it  valence;  but  in 
the  example  which  he  brings  from 
Wolsey's  Life,  by  Cavendish,  valence 
is  explained  by  cloak-baff,  and  there- 
fore comes,  in  that  sense,  from  valise, 
French.  The  derivation  from  Falentia 
seems,  in  fact,  a  mere  coniecture; 
and  the  word  comes  much  more 
probably  from  vallare,  Italian,  to 
surround,  as  those  hangings  surround 
a  canopy;    which    would   regularly 

-   make  vallansa» 

VALENTINE,  ST.  '  Of  St.  Valentine, 
whose  day  (Feb.  14)  is  here  more 
observed  than  that  of  any  other  saint, 
in  the  old  or  new  calendar,  the  history 
is  that  he  was  a  inartvr:  but  the 
orii^iu  of  the  custom  of  choosins: 
i>iatcR  on  his  day,  was  the  endeavour 
of  zealous  ua^^tors  to  snb.stitute  some- 


thing sacred,  in  the  place  of  certain 
heathen  rites  celebrated  about  that 
time.  ButlerU  Lives  of  Saints,  Feb, 
ziv,  and  Jan,  xxix.  The  observation 
of  St.  Valentine*8  day  is  very  ancient 
in  this  country.  See  Boume^s  Pop. 
Ant.,  i,  48,  quarto  ed.  Shakespeare 
makes  Ophelia  sing, 

To-morrow  is  St.  VaUn&nf*  daj. 

All  in  the  mcvniDS  hetirae; 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  vindov, 

To  be  yonr  Falnt/iM.  Etad^  v,  &■ 

But,  according  to  the  old  customs  of 
France,  the  Valantin  was  a  moveable 
feast,  namely  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent,  called  also  **  Dominica  de  BroM- 
donibus/'  because,  says  Da  Caoge, 
boys  used  to  carry  about  lighted 
torches  (or  hrandons)  on  that  day. 
See  him  in  Brando,  Roquefort  thus 
speaks  of  the  custom:  "FalantiM; 
futur  6poux;  celui  qu'on  deaignoit 
k  une  fille  le  jour  des  brandoiu,  ou 
premier  dimanche  de  car^me;  qui 
d^s  qu'elle  ^toit  promise  ae  nommoit 
valantine;  et  si  son  valantin  ne  loi 
faisoit  point  un  present,  ou  ne  la 
regal oit  avant  la  dimanche  de  la 
mi-car^me,  elle  le  briiloit  sous  Feffigie 
d*un  paquet  de  paille  ou  de  sarment, 
et  alors  les  promesses  de  manage 
^toient  rompues  et  annuls."  Bere, 
then,  we  have  the  male  and  female 
Falantin  and  Falantine,  without  an; 
reference  to  the  saint;  and  this 
seems  better  to  account  for  our 
customs  of  that  day ;  but,  uaforta* 
nately,  Roquefort  gives  no  proof  or 
authority  for  his  report.  MissoD, 
however,  gives  a  very  similar  accoont, 
in  his  travels  in  England,  p.  480, 
Fr.  ed.  Falant  may  be  forffollaJit. 
Here,  Falentines  were  at  one  time 
chosen  blindfold : 

Tell  me  not  of  choice;  if  I  stood  affected  tlttt*^! 
f ».  e.,  to  marriafre]  I  would  choose  my  wife  u  m«B  « 
ynltnitines,  bliodfold ;  or  draw  cuts  for  then,fers 
I  shall  be  sure  not  to  be  deceived  in  chooetDz. 

CkapmaH*s  Moms.  iyOtM,iAi. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  number 
of  letters  sent  on  Falentinei  dav, 
makes  several  additional  sorters 
necessary  at  the  Post  Office  iii 
London. 
VALIANCE,  and  VALIANCY.  Valour, 
valiantuess. 
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And  n  ith  gtiffe  force,  shaking  his  mortall  lannce, 

To  let  hun  weet  his  doughtie  valiaunee, 

_    ,  .  Speru.  F.  Q^  U,  iii,  U. 

Both  joyned  valUmcy  with  government. 

_  ^  North's  Plut.  Lives,  2  B. 

Hubert  do  Burgh,  a  man  of  noUble  prones  and 

valiancie.  Holinsh.,  vol.  ii,  sign.  P  4,  &&c. 

VALIDITY,  *.  Several  times  used  by 
Shakespeare  for  value,  in  which 
sense  it  does  not  appear  elsewhere. 

O,  behold  this  ring, 
Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity, 
Did  lack  n  parallel.  JWs  WcU,  v,  8. 

Noiwht  enters  there. 
Of  what  valiaily  and  pitch  soever, 
But  falls  into  aoatement  and  low  price. 

_  TlC€lflkJf.,  1,1. 

VALUE,  or  VALEW,  *.,  for  valour ; 
from  old  French,  in  which  the  word 
was  valor,  vallour,  valour,  value, 
valur,  and  valure.  See  Roquefort, 
in  Valor, 

His  sword  forth  drew, 
And  him  with  equal  valew  oountervayld. 
^.„  Spens.  F.  q.,  II,  ?i,  29. 

Till  with  her  valew  she  did  them  rebuke, 
Supplying  place  of  captaine  and  of  duke. 

Haringt.  Ariost,  xiii,  89. 
Beatnce,  the  mother  of  Bradamant.  would  never  be 
woune  to  accept  Boeero  for  her  sonne-in-law,  neither 
for  his  gentrie,  nor  his  personaf^e,  nor  his  vaUw,  nor 
hia  wit.  Id.,  NoUs  to  Jriost.,  B  U. 

VALURE,  *.  Value,  worth ;  from  the 
same. 

More  worth  than  gold  a  thousand  times  in  valure. 

Mitt,  for  Mag .,  p.  280. 
Who  shewed  in  Dametas  he  might  easily  be  deceived 
iu  man's  valure.  Pembr.  Arc,  p.  4.S4. 

Did  labour  to  make  vaJnre,  strength,  choler,  and 
hatred,  to  answere  the  proportion  of  his  lore,  which 
WHS  infinite.  Ibid.,  p.  261. 

tVAMPlES.  The  bottoms  of  hose, 
covering  the  foot. 

A  brech  belt  of  velwet  to  gadre  the  same  togedr, 
a  pair  of  hosyn  of  crymesyn  sarcenet  vampeis,  and 
over  all  a  cote  of  crymesyn  sateo. 

Rtitlaud  Papers,  p.  8. 
It  made  him  facing  for  his  new  boote  tops ;  but  an 
old  coach  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  coiuen  and 
deceive  people,  as  of  the  old  rotten  leather  they  make 
vampies  for  niffh  shooes  for  honest  country  plowmen, 
or  belts  for  soldiers.  Taylor's  Workes,  IWO. 

VAMPLATE,  or  VAUNTPLATE.  The 
armour  in  the  front  of  the  arm; 
called  also  the  vambraeef  from  avant 
bras.  See  Grose's  MiUt.  Ant.,  i, 
p.  106. 

Amphiahis  was  nmne  through  the  vamplate,  and 
nnder  the  arme.  Pembr,  Aread.,  p.  269. 

See  also  Vant-bbacb. 
VAMURE,  for  vant-mure,  or  avant-mur. 
The  outwork  of  a  fortification,  the 
defence  of  the  wall. 

So  many  ladders  to  tlie  earth  they  threw, 
That  well  they  seem'd  a  mount  thereof  to  make. 
Or  else  some  vamure  fit  to  save  the  town. 
Instead  of  that  the  Cliristians  late  beat  down. 

Pairf.  Tasso,  xi,  U. 

In  the  reprint  of  1749,  it  is  made 
vaunnure. 


VANITY  THE  PUPPET,  seems  to  have 
some  allusion  to  the  allegorical  per- 
sons iu  the  old  mysteries. 

You  come  with  letters  against  the  king;  and  take 
Vanity  the  puppet's  part,  against  the  royalty  of  her 
father.  Lear, a,  2. 

Lady  Vanity  is  one  of  the  vices  per- 
sonified in  fien  Jonson's  play  of  the 
Devil  is  an  Ass.     See  Iniquity. 
VANT,   or    VAUNT;    amnt,   French. 
Now  called  the  van  of  an  army. 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  vant. 

That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fury 

Upon  himself.  Ant.  ^  Cleop.,  It,  «. 

So  also,  in  the  prologue  to  the  same 
play: 

Onrplay 
Leaps  o'er  the  taiani  and  nrsuings  of  those  broili, 
'Ginning  in  the  middle.  Protogue, 

VANTAGE,  9.  Surplus,  excess,  addi- 
tion. 

Yes,  a  dozen,  and  as  many  to  the  vantage,  as 
Would  store  the  world  tliey  play'd  for.  OtheUOt  i?,  8. 

She's  nfteen,  with  the  vantage. 
And  if  she  btf  not  ready  now  for  marriage. 
_.^  B.i-FLPi1gr%t^i,\. 

Often  for  advantage.     Also, 
To  VANTAGE.     To  benefit. 

Doing  the  vantage,  often  vantage  me. 

Siiakesp.,  Semut  88. 

VANT .  BRACE,  or  VAMBRACE. 
Avant 'bras,  French.  Defensive  ar- 
mour for  the  arm.     See  Vamplate. 

And  in  my  vaiU-braee  put  this  withered  brawn. 

.  Tro.^  Cress.,  i,S, 
His  left  arm  wounded  had  the  king  of  nance. 
His  shield  was  pierc'd,  his  vant-brace  cleft  and  split 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xx,  139. 
His  wyfe  Panthea  had  made  of  her  treasure  a  curate 
and  helmet  of  gold^,  and  likewyse  his  vambraees. 

Pal.  of  Pleas.,  i,  p.  60,  repr. 

VANT-CURRIER.  Advanced  guard. 
French,  avant-cauriers, 

lAcretins  was  appointed  to  make  head  against  the 
vaunt-eurriers  of  the  Sabynes,  that  minded  to  ap- 

5 roach  the  ^tes.        North's  Plut.,  119  D,  ed.  1379. 
^aunt-courters  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts. 

Xmt.iHA 

VANTERIE,  #.     Boasting. 

T'  impresse  in  Chloris  tender  heart  that  tondi 
Of  deepe  dislike  of  both  their  vantmes. 

DanieFs  Worts,  K  k  6. 

To  VANT-GUARD.  To  stand  as  a 
guard  before. 

Carthage  is  strong,  with  many  a  mightie  tower. 
With  broiid  deepe  ditch,  vant-nuarding  stately  wall. 
Remedy  of  Love,  by  T.  C.  C.  J.,  83. 

VAPOUR,  s.  A  kind  of  hectoring, 
bullying  style,  used  for  a  time  in  low 
company,  for  the  sake  of  producing 
mock  or  real  quarrels.  It  consisted 
in  flatly  contradicting  whatever  was 
said  by  the  last  speaker,  even  if  he 
granted  what  you  had  asserted  just 
before.     It  is  exemplified^  ad  fasti* 
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dium^  in  Jonson^s  Bartholomew  Fair, 
particularly  in  act  iy,  sc.  3,  bat  it  is 
too  long  to  quote.  One  of  the  per- 
sons says,  while  the  others  are  quar- 
reling, 

Thej  «re  at  it  itiU,  sir;  thig  they  call  rapoun,  loe.  c. 

But  it  appears  that,  while  this  prac- 
tice lasted,  vapours  were  made  a  term 
for  almost  everything,  like  Pistol  and 
Nym's  humourM»    One  says, 

Kay,  tken,  pardon  me  my  mjmw.  I  have  a  foolish 
MfNwr,  gentlemcii :  Any  man  that  does  wapour  me 
the  ■■■■I  do  vapour  him  the  lie.  ActfiL 

We  haye  also  even  kind  vapours,  and 
courteous  vapour$^  a  little  before. 
The  word  is  pretty  well  worn  out  in 
that  play.  I  ought,  however,  to 
subjoin  the  apology  made  by  Mr. 
Gifford  for  his  author :  ^*  There  is  no 
doubt,"  he  says,  "that  this  is  an 
exact  copy  of  the  drunken  conyersa- 
tion  among  the  bullies,  or  roarers  of 
those  times :  it  is,  however,  so  inex- 
pressibly dull,  that  it  were  to  be 
wished  the  author  had  been  con- 
tented with  a  shorter  specimen  of  it. 
His  object  undoubtedly  was  to  incul- 
cate a  contempt  and  hatred  of  this 
Tile  species  of  tavern  pleasantry ;  and 
he  probably  thought  with  Swift, 
when  he  was  drawing  up  his  Polite 
Conversation,  that  this  could  only  be 
done  by  pressing  it  upon  the  hearer 
even  to  satiety."  Vol.  iv,  page  483. 
To  vapour  still  retains  occasionally  a 
similar  meaning. 
YARLET,  9.  Servant  to  a  knight; 
valet,  French,  or,  rather,  varlet,  old 
French. 

Call  here  my  varkt,  I'll  unarm  again. 

Tro.  and  Crus.,yi. 
Diyerae  were  releeved  by  their  varleUy  and  conveied 
out  of  the  friend.  Ibid, 

Roquefort,  under  Valet,  defines  it, 
'*  Jeune  homme  en  &ge  de  puberte, 
jeune  homme  non  mari^,  sans  etat, 
qui  n'est  pas  majeur,  qui  ne  jouit 
pas  de  ses  droits,  qui  est  en  appren- 
tissAge,  &c." 
fVARLET.  The  court  card  we  now 
call  the  knave. 

Those  be  the  kion  and  queene  and  0aW«<«  among 
the  cards.  Lupton'M  Thousand  NotabU  Tkiuffs. 

VARY,  *.     Variation. 

And  turn  their  halcvon  beaks. 
With  every  gnlc  and  rary  of  their  masters.  Z«ar,  ii,  3. 

Peculiar  to  this  place. 


VAST,  #.     The  same  as  waste,  deserted 
space. 

Urdiins 
Shall  for  that  mst  of  night,  when  they  nay  wxk. 
All  exercise  on  thee.  f«V ->  U  3. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the   watte  of 
might,  spoken  of  in  Hamlet : 

in  the  dead  wu$U  and  niddle  of  the  niriiL 

VASTACIE,  9.  Waste  and  deserted 
places. 

What  Lidian  desert,  IndisB  TmsUuit. 

CUmiiMM  Nen,  4lo,  107.  H I 

VASTIDITY,  «.     Vastness,  immensitj. 

A  restraint 
Through  all  the  world's  wastidiiy  yon  had. 
To  a  detennia'd  scope.  Mtmt.  for  Mta$^  in,  1 

No  Other  example  is  known  of  this 
word,  which  Johnson  rightly  called 
barbarous;  but  the  corrupt  Latin 
word  vastiditae,  and  its  English  deri* 
vative,  might,  perhaps,  somewhere  be 
found. 
VASTURE,  9.  Vastness.  excess  of  mag- 
nitude. 

Wliat  can  one  drop  of  poyson  banne  the  se^ 
Whose  hnide  wustures  can  digest  the  ill? 

.Stfv.ZZ/,4tOklfi96,Dlh. 

VASTY,  a.     Vast. 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  umsfy  deep. 

i/r«B./r,iAi- 

That  thT  valonr  aboald  be  snake 
In  each  a  wuttjf  unknowne  sea  of  annea. 

EuL  ef  Cmpt.  Stuktltp,  4to;  K  3  k 

VAVASSOR,  9.  A  vassal  of  a  great 
lord,  having  other  vassals  who  held 
of  him ;  exactly  as  the  centurion  ii) 
the  Gospel  described  his  militarr 
situation :  ''A  man  under  autboritj, 
having  soldiers  under  him."  Matik. 
viii,  9.  The  word  exists  in  low 
Latin,  and  French;  sometimes 
changed  to  valva99or.  It  is  in  eoine 
way  made  from  vasealluSy  but  how  is 
not  well  ascertained.     Camden  ssts, 

Names  also  have  been  taken  of  dnil  hoaoan,  d^^ 
ties,  snd  estate :  as  king,  dnke,  prmoe,  krd,  hK*. 
knight,  valuuor  or  ranuor.  squire,  casteUan.  part  t 
for  that  their  ancestonrs  were  such,  semd  slv« 
acted  such  parts,  or  were  king$  qf  the  lieuu,  Ckns:*^ 
lords,  &c  BewmmSt  p.  K-'- 


The  word  occurs  in  Chaucer ;  where 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  only  says  of  it,  that 
''its  precise  import  is  as  obscareas 
its  derivation  ;"  but  he  considers  it 
as  including  the  whole  class  of  mid- 
dling landholders.  See  Todd^s  Ulust. 
of  Chaucer,  p.  251.  Cowell  quotes 
Jacobutius  de  Franchis,  in  prseludio 
Feiidorum,  as  saying  they  were  called 
valvasores:  "  qui  assident  valra,  u€i 
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portse  Domini,  in  festis."  Interpr. 
in  voc,  Blount  adds,  ''  Sometimes  it 
is  abusively  taken  in  ill  part  for  a 
jolly  fellow,  or  a  big  man.' -  Glos9ogr, 
But  of  this  usage,  I  have  not  met 
with  an  example.  • 

fTo  VAUNSE.     To  advance. 

In  order  Uien  themseltres  they  did  retire. 
Their  weapons  wtufut,  with  ensignes  bra^e  displayde. 
Paradyse  ofDaynty  DevwSt  1676. 

fVAUSTlTY.     Emptiness. 

Hee  therefore  did  replenish  the  vaustity  of  my  empty 
purse,  and  discharge  apiece  at  mee  with  two  bnlleis 
of  gold.  Taylor's  Worka,  1630. 

tVAUTY.    Vaulted. 

One  makes  the  haughty  vauty  welkin  ring 
In  praise  of  costar£  and  a  bag-pudding. 

TayWi  fTortes,  1611. 

VAWARD,  quasi,  vanward.  The  first 
line  or  front  of  an  army 

Hy  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 

Tbe  leading  of  the  vaward.  atn.  V,  iv,  3. 

To  lead  a  vawtrd,  rereward,  or  main  host. 

Four  Prentices,  0.  PL,  vi,  470. 
The  vaward  Zerbin  hath  in  government. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  the  batteJl  guides, 
The  duke  of  Clarence  with  the  rereward  went.     - 

Har.  JriostOt  xyi,  36. 

See  Battel  and  Rereward. 
Metaphorically,  for  the  fore  part  of 
anything : 

And  since  we  hare  the  vaward  of  the  day. 
My  love  shall  hear  the  musick  of  my  hounds. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  ir,  1. 

So  Falstaff  boasts  of  being  ''in  the 
vaward  of  youth."     2  Hen,  IV ^  i,  2. 

VAWMURE.     See  Vamure. 

VEGET,  a.  Lively,  brilliant ;  vegetu9, 
Latin. 

In  troth  a  stone  of  lustre,  I  assure  yoa 
It  darts  a  pretty  light,  a  veget  spark : 
It  seems  an  eye  upon  your  breast. 

Cartwr.  Ordinary,  iv,  8, 0.  PL,  z,  S90. 

Veget e  was  not  uncommon.   See  T.  J. 
VEGETIVE,  *.     Used  for  a  vegetable. 

Yet  in  noble  man  reform  it. 
And  make  vs  better  than  those  vegelives 
Whose  souls  die  with  them. 

Masstnger,  Old  Law,  act  L 

Instanced  by  Johnson  from  Sandys 

and  Dryden.     Also  as  an  adjective, 

from  Tusser. 
VELE,  for  veil.      Spenser  frequently. 

Merely  a  difference  of  spelling. 
VELLENAGE,  id.,  for  villainage,  t.  «., 

vassalage.     Obedience  to  a  superior 

lord. 

Ko  wretchednesse  is  like  to  sinftill  veUenags. 

Spens.  F.  (..  II,  xi,  1. 

VELLET.  Old  orthography,  for  velvet. 
Chaucer  has  velauettes. 

His  vellst  head  began  to  shoote  out, 
And  his  wreathed liorns  gan  newlv  sprout. 

Spens.  SAtp.  Kal.,  May,  185. 


tVELVET-CAP.  Formerly  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  physician. 

Tktod.  O  monsier,  I  have  a  singular  care  of  your 
valetudo.  It  is  requisite  that  the  Fi-ench  phisitions  be 
learned  and  carefuU;  your  English  velvet-cap  is 
malignant  and  envious. 

Beturnefrom  Pemassus,  16U6. 

VELVET-GUARDS,  *.  Trimmings  of 
velvet ;  a  city  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.  Met.  the  persons  who 
wore  such  ornaments. 

And  leave,  in  sootk. 
And  such  protests  of  pepper  gingerbread. 
To  velvet-guards,  and  Sunday  citizens. 

1  Hen.  IT,  iii,  1. 
Out  on  these  velvet-guards,  and  black-lac'd  sleeves. 
These  simpring  fashions,  simply  followed. 

Decker's  Histrionuutix, 

Guards  should  have  been  explained  in 
its  place,  as  meaning  trimmings,  or 
facings  of  clothes ;  but  I  perceive  that 
it  has  been  omitted,  though  referred 
to.  They  were  so  called,  because  they 
were  intended  to  protect,  as  well  as 
adorn,  the  borders  of  a  dress. 

VELVET-JACKET.  Part  of  the  dis- 
tinctive dress  of  a  prince's  or 
nobleman's  steward,  with  a  gold  chain 
worn  over  it.     See  Chain,  Gold. 

VELVET-PEE.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what.  Mr.  Monck  Mason  conjectures 
that  it  should  be  velvet  peel,  for 
velvet  covering.  Comments  on  B,  and 
FL,  p.  272. 

Though  now  your  blockhead  be  covered  with  a  Spanish 
block,  and  your  lashed  shoulders  with  a  velvet-pee, 

B.  and  Fl.  Lot^s  Cure,  ii,  1. 

Possibly  Mr.  Mason  may  be  right ; 
at  least,  no  better  conjecture  has  yet 
been  made.  [PI.  Deutsch  pye,  a 
warm  jacket,  Hambro'  pey,  whence  a 
pea-jacket.  Goth.  paida.J 
VELURE,  or  VELLURE.  Velvet; 
velours,  French. 

One  girt,  six  times  pieced,  and  a  woman's  crupper  of 
telure.  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  iii,  3. 

When  you  came  first,  did  you  not  walk  the  town. 
In  a  long  cloak  half  compass?  sn  old  hat 
Ua*dim\hveUurer  B.  and  Fl.  Noble  Gent.,  r,  I. 

VENERY,  *.  Hunting ;  from  the  French 
venerie.  Disused,  probably  on  account 
of  the  equivoque  with  Uie  word  as 
derived  from  Venus. 

And  seeke  her  spouse,  that  from  her  still  doth  fly, 
And  followes  oUier  game  and  venery. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  vi,  S3. 

In  Howell's  Vocabulary,  §  3,  we  have, 
**  Of  hunting  or  venerie,  with  their 
proper  terms." 
VENETIANS,  s.    A  particular  fashion 
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of  hose  or  breeches,  originally  im- 
ported from  Venice. 

And  brought  three  yvda  of  Telret  ud  three  qwrten, 
To  Buke  Venetians  dowse  beknr  the  garten. 

Harimffl.  Bpi^.,  B.  i,  SK). 
Rome  be  called  Fjreiich  hoee,  lome  Onllie,  vad  tome 

Fem*timn*. ^The  Venetmn  hoae  they  reckon  beneath 

the  knee  to  the  puterynge  plnoe  of  the  legge  bencathe 
the  knee,  where  they  are  tied  finely  with  ailke 
pointea,  or  aome  sucn  like,  and  laid  on  alto  with 
rowea  of  lace  or  gardea.  aa  the  other  before.  And  yet 
notwjthitanding  all  thia  ia  not  suffleirnt,  except  they 
be  made  of  ailke,  relfet,  aatin,  damaare,  ana  other 
like  preciooa  thingca  beaide.  Siniics,  Jnmt.  nf  Aknttt, 

The  Gallic  hoie  were  the  Gally- 
gaskioB. 

VENEW,  or  VENEY.     See  Vknue. 

To  VENGE,  for  to  avenge.  Shake- 
speare frequently. 

I'm  romiiig  on  to  wfn^e  me  aa  I  may.     ffinwy  T,  i,  S. 

Bat  'tJB  an  office  or  the  goda  to  9t»^e  it, 

hot  mine  to  apeak  oat.  CyaUfL,  i,  7. 

1  should  be  right  lorry 
To  have  the  meana  ao  to  be  9$nc*d  on  Ton. 

B:  Jons.  CnHUnc. 

VENGEy  i.     Revenge,  or  vengeance. 

Which  with  wtnd  of  venge  elae, 
Will  breake  your  guard  of  buttoni.     Ball,  a  Comedy. 
Add  coalea  alreah,  preaenre  me  to  thia  vemof. 

Artkmr,  fy  T.  Hufke*,  A  S. 

VENGEABLE,  a.    Revengeful,  cruel. 

With  that,  one  of  hia  thrilbuit  darta  he  threw. 
Headed  with  yre,  and  ^engeethU  deapite. 

Spen*.  F,  q.,  U,  iv,  46. 

Here  it  means  only  terrible : 

Hagdebnr*  be  tengtmhU  fellows;  they  hare  ahnoat 
marred  all  dake  Maurice's  men,  and  yet  they  be  aa 
Btrong  at  erer  they  were. 

A»ekmm*9  LeiUr  to  JKeten,  p.  881,  B<HUiet. 

VENGEANCE.  Corruptly  used  for  the 
adverb  very. 

Let  va  go  then,  but  by  the  maaae  T  am  wengeance  drie. 

New  Cuttome,  0.  PL,  1, 883. 

VENICE-GLASS.  A  cnp  or  goblet  ot 
fine  crystal  glass ;  or,  sometimes,  a 
looking-glass:  the  manufacture  of 
that  material,  in  all  its  forms,  being 
long  carried  on,  almost  exclusively,  at 
Venice.  They  were  manufnctured 
chiefly  at  Murano,  a  small  place  about 
a  mile  from  Venice.  Here,  says 
Coryat, 

TUey  make  their  delicate  Venice  gUsset,  ao  famona 
over  all  Chriatendoroe,  for  the  incomparable  fineneaa 
thereof,  and  in  one  of  their  wrark-hauaea  made  I  a 
glaaae  myaelfe.  Cntd.,  toI.  ii,  p.  18,  repr. 

Well  qnair  in  Venice  akuseSt 
And  swear  aome  lawyers  are  but  aifly  asaea. 

Bam  AUey,  O.  PI.,  r.  483. 
Drink  to  hia  Venns  in  a  Venice  glasee,  and  to  moralize 
h&  sex,  tlirowes  it  over  his  head  and  breakea  it. 

Brathw.  English  Gent.,  p.  42. 

In  allusion  to  the  fine  mirrors  of 
Venice,  Howell  thus  speaks  of  his  own 
"  Survey  of  the  Signory  of  Venice," 
in  presenting  it  to  the  dowager 
couatesB  of  Sunderland : 


I  am  bold  to  send  your  faidyship  to  Che  eonntrnra 
new  Venice  lootina-glasse,  wherrin  yon  may  bduiii 
tliat  admired  maiden-city  in  her  inic  compkxion.  lo- 
l^lhcr  with  her  government  and  poli^,  for  which  the 
la  (amona  the  worU  over.  Latien,  it,  IS. 

See  Maidsn. 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  notion,  that 
poison  put  into  a  Venice  glass  woold 
speedily  cause  it  to  break.  Mas- 
singer  aaya  of  crystal  glasaea  in 
general. 

This  pare  metal 
So  innocent  is,  and  faithful  to  the  mistren 
Or  maater  that  poasctses  it,  that,  rather 
Than  hold  one  orop  that's  Tenomova«  of  itedf 
It  flics  in  pieces  and  deludes  the  traitor. 

Massing.  JZfiy/g,i,l 

Even  Howell,  who  went  to  Venice  in 
the  employment  of  a  glaaa-maldDg 
company,  adopts  thia  fancy : 

Such  a  disphanoua  pellneid  body,  na  joa  aee  i 
cryatall  glaaa  vs,  which  hath  this  propertj  abore  gcJ 
or  silTer,  or  any  other  mineral,  to  aJaUt  ««  muou. 

Fam.L€tlen,B.i,Um, 

Browne  combats  this,  as  well  as  other 
popular  errors : 

And  though  it  be  aaid  that  pojson  wiD  break  a  Vemee 
gUuSf  yet  nave  we  not  met  with  any  of  thai  matmn. 

Fseudodoxia,  'B.rxk, ck.  17. 
tit  gare  a  piteous  gnian,  and  ao  it  broke  ; 

In  vain  it  sometliing  would  have  spoke: 

The  lore  within  too  8tron|  for*t ' 


Like  poyson  put  into  a  Venieeglaas. 

WitU  ReeremHoma,  1€»L 
fThe  good  name  of  a  man  is  hke  a  Famiee  gteam^ 
whicli  one  dropp  of  poison  will  break ;  or  like  a  sheet 
of  fair  paper,  wkich  one  dropp  of  Ink  will  deflie. 

^^  Ward's  DioTf. 

VENT,  #.  An  inn  ;  from  the  Spanish 
ventGy  which  means  so. 

Onrhooae 
la  but  a  went  of  .need,  tliat  now  and  them 
RrceiTcs  a  guest,  between  the  greuter  towaa 
When  they  come  late.     B.  andFL  Um^s  fUgr^  i  L 
Forthwith,  as  soon  as  he  espied  the  tent,  he  feigned 
to  himself  that  it  waa  a  castle  with  four  tnrrts. 
whereof  the  pinnaclea  were  of  gliatering  mlTcr,  wva- 
out  omitting  the  dnw-bridtire,  deep  fona,  and  other 
adherenta  belonging  to  the  hike  places :  and  aaproadh 
ing  by  little  and  little  to  the  neni — he  reatted. 

Stelton*s  Don  Qmix^  P.  I,  ck  iL 

To  VENT.  To  snnff  np,  or  smell ;  from 
ventua :  aa  we  now  say,  to  mnd  any- 
thingn 

See  how  he  tenteth  into  the  winde. 

Spens,  Sh€9.  XbJL,  F^^  T». 
Bearing  his  nostrils  up  into  the  winoe, 
A  sweet,  fresh  feeding  thoucht  that  he  did  i 
Nothing  as  hunger  aharpneUi  ao  the  accat. 

DragL  Maeme^  p.  511. 

To  tent  «p,  to  lift  up,   by  way  of 
giving  air : 

But  onW  tentad  tf  her  umbijere» 

And  so  aid  let  her  goodly  viaage  toappere. 

Spems.F.q^nUUA 

VENTAGE,  e.  The  holes  or  stops  in  a 
fiute. 

Govern  these  ventages  with  your  finger  and  ikusi'i 
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VENTAL,  or  VENTAIL,  «.  T^ie  beaver 
of  a  helmet ;  ventaille^  old  French. 
In  Chaucer  and  Lydgate,  aventaiL- 

But  sweet  Erminia  comforted  their  fear. 
Her  vental  up,  her  visage  open  laid. 

Fairfax^  IHsmo,  vii,  7. 

AUo  vi,  26. 

The  wicked  stroke  upon  her  helmet  channst, 
And  with  the  force,  which  in  itself  it  bore, 

Her  vmtajfle  shared  away  ^— 
With  that  her  anttel's  face,  unseen  afore, 

Like  to  the  niddie  mome  appear'd  in  sight. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  vi,  19. 

VENUE,  VEN  BY,  VBNY,  or  VENEW, 
French.  An  assault  or  attack  in 
fencing,  cudgels,  or  the  like ;  some- 
times a  mere  thrust.  From  venue, 
French,  a  coming  on. 

Playing  at  sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence, 
three  vauys  for  a  dish  of  stewd  prunes. 

Thou  wouldst  be  loth  to  play  half  a  dozen  vmies  at 
wasters  with  a  good  fellow  for  a  broken  head. 

B.  and  Fl.  PhikuL,  act  iv. 
I've  breath  enough  at  all  times,  Lucifer's  musk-cat. 
To  give  your  pernim'd  worsliip  three  venues, 
A  sound  old  man  puts  his  thrast  better  home 
Thau  a  spic'd  young  man.      Massing.  Old  LeaOt  iii,  8. 

The  Italian-  term  atoecata,  seems  to 
have  supplanted  it,  as  more  fashion- 
able: 

Fenu,  fie;  most  gross  denomination  as  ever  I  heard! 
O,  the  stoccata,  while  you  live,  sir,  note  that. 

B.  Jons.  Sv.  Man  in  H.,  i,  6. 

Metaphorically,  a  brisk  attack : 

A  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venno  of  wit ;  snip  snap,  quick 
and  home.  Love's  L.  Z.,  v,  1. 

So  Cooke,  the  queen's  attorney,  allud- 
ing to  the  wit  of  sir  J.  Harington,  said. 

He  that  could  give  another  a  tenu,  had  a  sure  ward 
for  himselfi  Bpigr.,  L.  i.  Title  to  £p.  45. 

In  the  law,  a  venue  is  a  very  different 
thing.  It  means  the  place  whence 
the  cause  of  action  is  said  to  come : 

for  bards  and  lawyers  both,  with  ease. 
May  place  the  venns  where  they  please. 

Pleader's Guide,\,  I. 

The  learned  author  speaks  of  vUne,  or 
vicinetum,  as  the  same ;  but  the  word 
is  surely  French,  as   in    the   other 
sense. 
VERBAL,  a.    Used  for  verbose. 

I  am  much  sorry,  sir. 
Ton  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners 
By  being  so  verbal.  Cymb.,  ii,  8. 

I  do  not  recollect  another  instance  of 
this  usage. 
VERD,  «.,  seems  to  mean  greenness,  in 
the  sense  of  freshness. 

Like  an  apothecaries  potion,  or  new  ale,  they  have 
their  best  strength  and  verd  at  the  first. 

Declar.  of  Popish  Impost.,  sign.  B. 

VERDEA  WINE.  A  kind  of  Italian 
wine,  so  called  from  a  white  grape  of 
that  name,  of  which  it  was  made,  and 


sold  principally  at  Florence.  The 
grape  probably  had  its  name  from  its 
greenish  colour,  verde. 

Say  it  had  been  at  Bome,  and  seen  the  relics. 
Drunk  your  verdea  vine,  and  rid  at  Naples. 

B.  and  Fl.  Elder  Bro.»  ii,  1. 

It  is  Spoken  of  by  Chiabrera : 

Temprare  un  die  buon  Corso,  un  di  bnon  Greco, 
£t  un  d'amabilissima  verdea. 

Menage  confirms  the  reason  of  its 
name:  '' Questo celebre  vino,  a  mio 
credere,  h  cosi  chiamato  dal  colore, 
che  tira  a  verdigno."  Originu  The 
best,  he  says,  grew  on  the  hills  called 
Arcetri.  So  much  for  Theobald's 
imaginary  river  VerdS,  near  which  he 
supposes  this  wine  to  grow.  Note 
on  the  above passoffe  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher, 
VERDUGO.  A  Spanish  word,  mean- 
ing an  executioner,  or  a  severe  stroke^ 
In  the  following  passage,  probably 
intended  to  mean  a  stunning  blow 
from  drink : 

Where,  sir  ?  Have  you  got  the  pot  verdugo  ? 

B.  /-  Fl.  Scornful  Lady,  ii,  1. 

The  person  so  addressed  is  in  liquor. 
The  commentators  have  changed  it 
to  vertigo,  Verdugo  occurs  as  a 
name.  Tamer  Tamed,  iv,  1.  Perhaps 
meaning  the  hangman's. 
Jonson's  term  of  Ferdugoship,  must 
therefore  be  construed  hangmanehip, 
instead  of  being  referred  to  any  noble 
family  of  Spain.  Face  ridicules,  while 
he  pretends  to  speak  highly  of  him : 

His  great 
Verdugoship  has  not  a  lot  of  language. 
So  much  the  easier  to  be  cozen'd.      Jlchenustf  iii,  2. 

VERDUROUS,  a.  Green,  covered  with 
verdure. 

Whose  verdurous  clusters  that  with  moisture  swell. 
Seem,  by  the  taste,  and  strangness  of  the  shapes. 
The  place  that  bare  them  faithfully  to  tell. 

Dray  I.  Moses,  /*c.,  p.  1619. 

Milton  has  used  the  word,  and  Phillips. 
See  Johnson. 
VERMILED.  Adorned,  flourished,  ver- 
miculated. 

The  presses  painted  and  vermiled  with  gold. 

Ph.  de  Cammines,  D  d  S. 
It  is  all  of  square  marble,  and  all  the  front  vermiled 
with  golde.  Ihid. 

VERSER,  e.  A  versifier,  one  who 
makes  verses ;  a  contemptuous  name 
for  one  not  thought  worthy  of  the 
name  of  poet.  Drummond  says,  that 
Ben  Jonson 
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TbAaght  not  BnrtM  a  poet,  bat  a  verfo-,  bocaose  he 
wixite  uot  llcUon. 

Htadi<^*  CoH^enatiou,  Worh,  p.  826. 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  an  occa- 
sional name  for  some  kind  of  gaming 
sharper.  One  gambler  says  of  another, 
evidently  meaning  to  be  witty,  on 
being  asked  whether  he  can  verse  T 

Aj,  and  Mt  too,  my  knd.  He*t  both  a  t«tter  and  a 
vertfr.  Ckttfm,  Mont.  J/OL,  iv,  1. 

Setter  is  easily  understood,  one  who 
9et9  at  hazard  for  any  stake  proposed ; 
and  they  are  enumerated  among 
gamblers  in  Com  pi.  Gamester,  p.  5. 
What  a  verser  was  to  do,  is  not  so 
clear;  but  the  speech  above-cited  is 
intended  to  pun  between  these  occu- 
pations of  a  sharper,  and  the  writing 
verses,  and  setting  them  to  music. 
To  verse  is  used  as  a  verb  by  Shake- 
speare and  Prior.  See  T.  J. 
fVERY.     For  verily. 

Mirth  ii  hit  life  and  trade,  and  I  thhike  vnyt 
That  he  waa  got  when  all  the  world  wai  merry. 

TmgUtf't  Worket,  1630. 

TIA.  Literally  a  way^  Latin ;  but  used 
as  an  exclamation  for  away !  go  on. 
Doubtless  designed  originally  as  a 
quibble,  between  ma,  a  way,  and  the 
interjection  away. 

Via  I  we'll  do't,  come  what  wiU.       lo9^»  L.  X.,  t,  8. 

Via,  Pecunia  I  when  she's  run  and  gone. 

And  fled,  and  dead;  tlien  will  I  Tetcii  her  again. 

B.  Jotu.  Dctil  an  //u,  ii,  1. 
AwsT,  then,  find  this  fldler,  and  do  not  miss  me 
By  nin«  o'clock.  L.  Via  !    B.  4-  Fl.  Matu.  TA^mn.,  ii,  2. 
Your  reward  now  shall  be,  that  I  will  not  Cttt  your 
•trings^  nor  break  yonr  fiddles :  Via  I  away  I 

CAapm.  May-Dap^  iv.  1 ;  Jnc.  Dr^  it,  TI. 

Among  the  helps  in  horsemanship, 
G.  Markham  enumerates. 

First  the  voyce,  which  sonnding  sharply  and  cheer- 
fully, cryiti^,  via,  koto,  Acy,  and  sucK-like,  adde  a 
spirit  and  liveliiiesse  to  the  horse,  and  lend  a  great 
heipe  to  all  his  motions. 

Cheap  and  Oood  Huthandry^  p.  15. 

After  all,  ma,  as  an  interjection,  is 
directly  borrowed  from  the  Italian. 
Antonini  renders  it  in  Latin  by  eja, 
ayey  and  gives  as  a  phrase  to  exemplify 
it,  "Or,  via  !  non  aver  paura,"  which 
is  exactly  the  English  use  of  it,  in  our 
examples.  The  Crusca  Diet,  has  the 
same. 
VICE,  or  INIQUITY.  A  personage  in 
the  old  dramas  or  moralities,  whose 
office  and  character  has  been  amply 
explained  under  the  head  Iniquity. 
The  Vice  usually  exhibited  several 
ludicrous  contests  with  the  devil,  by 
whom  he   was  finally  carried  away. 


A  song  ^ven  to  the  Clown,  in  Twelfth 
Nigh^  describes  this  personage  in  a 
very  characteristic  style : 

I  am  guie,  air. 
And  anon,  sir, 

ril  be  with  yoa  agaiiis 
In  a  trice, 
like  to  the  oU  Viu; 

Yonr  need  to  siutaiii. 
Who  with*daner  of  lath. 
In  his  rage  ana  his  wrath. 

Cries,  ah  ha,  to  the  deril; 
Like  a  mad  lad. 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad. 

Adieu,  goodman  devil  t 

SWc^A  N^  tr.  I 

Tttsser  speaks  of  a  person  who  has 

His  face  made  of  braoe  like  a  wiee  in  a  nme. 

Chap.  M^  p.  101,  ed.  1C7S. 

That  is,  in  a  play. 

Now  issued  in  firom  the  reaieward,  mudam  Fier,er 
olde  Imi^itie,  with  a  lath  dagger  painted,  aoeotdii^ 
to  the  fashion  (rf  old  Vice  in  a  ecmcdj. 

OvWt  Jlmamncte,  1618.  p.  U, 

The  rtce  was  in  fact  the  bufibon  of 
the  morality,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  office  by  the  clown,  whom  we  see 
in  Shakespeare  and  others. 

Light  and  lucirions  poems,  which  are  eomrmnaly 
more  commodiously  uttered  by  these  boJEoDS  or  wita 
in  playes,  then  by  any  other  person. 

A(//acicM,  ii,  9,  p.  O. 

2.  A  person  in  the  habit  of  acting 
that  part : 

There  is  a  neighbour  of  ours,  an  honest  pxieit,  w^ 
WHS  sometimes  (simple  as  he  now  atanda)  a  net  m  a 
play,  for  want  of  a  better. 

Plaine  Ferenail,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  toI.  iz,  p.  Ki. 

VICTUALLER.  A  tavern-keeper  was 
sometimes  termed  a  yictualler,  under 
which  name  a  still  more  disgraceful 
profession  was  often  concealed.  Thus 
the  Hostess  in  Henry  lY,  whose  trade 
is  not  at  all  equivocal,  calls  herself  a 
victualler. 

Marrjr,  there's  another  indictment  upon  fbee,  fer 
suffering  flesh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  bouse,  eontrarr  to 

tbelaa- Hosie*s.  Ah  netmaUers  do  wo.    What's 

a  joint  of  mutton  or  two  in  a  whole  Lent. 

3  Hnu  MF,  ii,  4. 
Tliis  informer  comes  into  Tnmbull  street,  to  a  rtr^a^ 
ling  house,  and  there  falls  in  league  with  a  wench. 

Webster  /•  BowUfa  Curt  for  «  CmckM. 

To  VIE.  A  term  in  the  old  game  of 
gleek,  for  to  wager  the  goodness  of 
one  hand  against  another.  There 
was  also  to  revie^  and  other  variations. 
•*To  vie  [at  cards],  to  challenge,  or 
invite."  N.  Bailey.  Mr.  Gifford  best 
defines  it :  "To  w>,"  he  says,  •' was 
to  hazard,  to  put  down  a  certain  sum 
upon  a  hand  of  cards ;  to  revie  was 
to  cover  it  with  a  larger  sum,  by 
which  the  challenged  became  the 
challenger,  and  was  to  be  revied  in 
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his  tarn,  with  a  proportionate  increase 
of  stake.  This  vying  and  revying 
upon  each  other,  continued  till  one 
of  the  party  lost  courage,  and  gave 
up  the  whole;  or  obtained,  for  a 
stipulated  sum,  a  discovery  of  his 
antagonist's  cards :  when  the  best 
hand  swept  the  table."  See  his  Note 
on  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act  iv, 

8C.  1. 

The  first  or  eldest  says,  Tie  eyf  the  raff,  the  next  says, 
I'le  see  it,  the  third  says,  I'le  see  aiid  revig  it;  &c. 

Contpl.  Oanutter,  p.  66. 

Also  Wit's  Interpreter,  p.  366.     It 

was  used  also  at  primero,  and  other 

games. 

Hence,  to  contend  in  rivalry : 

Nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy.    Jni,  ^  Cleop.fV,  S. 

When  Petruchio  falsely  says  that 
Katherine  vied  kiss  on  kiss  with  him, 
he  appears  to  mean,  that  she  played 
as  for  a  wager  with  them.  Tarn,  of 
Shrew,  li,  1 . 
Hence  also  to  out-me  t 

l')l  either  win  or  lose  something,  therefore  I'll  via 
and  revia  every  card  at  my  pleasure. 

6reene'»-Jrt  ofConyeatehing. 
Vie  and  rene^  like  chapmen  proffer'd, 
Would  be  recdved  what  you  have  offered. 

Drayt.  Mwe^  Elynum. 

To  wager: 

More  than  who  vie»  his  pence  to  see  some  tricke, 
Of  strange  Morocco's  dumb  arithmeticke. 

HaU't  Sat.,  iv,  S,  p.  68. 

A  VIE,  9.  A  wager.  A  challenge,  or 
invitation.     Bailey, 

We'll  all  to  church  together  instantly. 
And  then  a  vie  for  boys. 

B.  and  17.  Loyal  Subj.,  v,  last  sc. 

VIES,  or  THE  VIES.  An  old  name 
for  the  Devizes,  in  Wilts.  "Qui 
prope  castrum  De  Fies,  siye  the  Vies, 
caput  aperit."  Camden* s  Wilta,  2d  ed., 
p.  137. 

While  the  proud  Viee  your  trophies  boast, 
-And  unreveog'd  walks  [Waller's]  ghost. 

Hudib.,  1,  ii,  T.  495. 
It  blew  him  to  the  Vies,  without  beard  or  eyes. 
But  at  least  three  heads  and  a  half. 

Loyal  Songs,  vol.  i,  p.  107. 

VILD,  a.  The  same  as  vile,  often  so 
written,  though  no  reason  appears  for 
it  in  the  etymology,  or  otherwise. 
Johnson  writes  it  viPd,  as  if  from  a 
verh ;  but  it  is  not  so.  See  him  in 
Fil^d,    It  is  commonly  written  vilde. 

But  this  tild  race, 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in't  which  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with.  Tempest,  i,  3. 

With  beastly  sin  thought  her  to  have  defilde, 
Aiid  made  thu  vassall  uf  his  pleasures  vilde. 

Sjtens.  F.  <ji.,  I,  vi,  3. 


But  what  art  thou?  what  goddesse,  or  how  styl'df 
A.  Age  am  I  call'd.    B.  Glence,  false  virago  vyld. 

HeyvD.  Pleasant  Dialogues,  p.  4Si. 
Thus  seventeene  years  I  liv'd  like  one  exil'd, 

UutiU  I  able  was  to  breake  a  lauoce. 
And  for  that  place  me  seem'd  too  base  and  vitd. 

Ear.  Ariost.,  xz,  7. 

VILDLY,  adv.  From  the  above,  for 
vilely. 

Which  stunk  so  viWy,XtidX  it  foist  him  slacke 
His  grasping  hold,  and  from  her  turne  him  backe. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  20. 
How  vildly  this  shows. 
In  one  Uiat  would  command  another's  temper. 
And  bear  no  bound  in 's  own  1    B.^Fl.  rilgr.,  ii,  8. 

VILIACO,  «.  A  villain,  scoundrel,  or 
coward;  mgliacco,  old  Italian.  See 
Florio. 

Now  out,  base  vUiaeo  t   Thou  my  resolation ! 

B.  Jonson,  Bv»  M.  out  of  Ms  E.,  v,  8. 
As  soon  as  eer  they  enter'd  our  gates,  the  noise  went ; 
before  they  came  near  the  great  nail,  the  faint-hearted 
villiaeoes  sounded  [fainted]  thrice. 

Decker,  Satiromastis,  Or.  of  Dr.,  iii,  p.  98. 
tShrove-Tuesday  constables  are  baffled,  bawds  are 
bang'd,  puuckes  are  pillag'd,  panders  are  placed, 
and  the  cliiefe  commanders  of  these  valourous  vtUia- 
coes,  for  their  reward  for  all  this  oonf^ion,  doe  in 
conclusion  purchase  the  inheritance  of  ajaylo. 

Taylor^s  Workes,  1680. 

VINEW'D.  Mouldy.  "  Mucidus." 
E,  Coles. 

Many  of  Chaucer's  words  are  become  u  it  were 
vinew'd  and  hoarie  with  over-long  lyln^. 

T,  Beaumont  to  Speghi,  in  Ms  Chaucer. 

The  same  as  Finew'd,  q.  v. 

fVINTINER.  An  inferior  officer  who 
had  the  charge  of  twenty  archers  or 
billmen. 

VIOL-DEGAMBO.  Properly,  an  in- 
strument rather  smaller  than  the 
violoncello,  and  having  six  strings. 
I  suspect  that  by  viol  alone,  our 
ancestors  meant  violin,  or  perhaps  the 
tenor.  See  the  quotations  in  Johnson. 
The  viol'de-gambo  was  a  fashionable 
instrument,  even  for  ladies  to  play. 

He's  a  very  fool  and  a  prodigal.  Sir  T.  Fie,  that 
you'll  say  so!  he  plays  on  the  vtol-de-gambo,  and 
speaks  tturee  or  four  languages.  Twelfth  A.,  i,  8. 

Here  viol  is  evidently  used  for  it : 

She  now  remains  in  London — ^to  learn  fashions,  prac- 
tice music ;  the  voice  between  her  lips,  and  the  viol 
between  her  legs,  she'll  be  a  flc  consort  very  speedily. 
Middleton,  Tr.  to  catch  O.  One,  act  i; 
Anc.  Dr.,  v,  186. 

Howell  considers  viol  as  meaning 
both :  '*  A  viol ;  una  viola,  di  braccio, 
o  da  gamba:  a  viola  of  the  arm  or 
leg."  Vocabulary,  §  27. 
Coryat  accordingly  speaks  of  treble 
viol,  which  must  be  a  violin : 

I  heard  much  good  musicke  in  saint  Marke's  church, 
but  cspecinlly  that  of  a  treble  viol,  which  was  so 
excellent  that  I  tliinke  no  man  could  surpasse  it. 

Crud.,  vol.  ii,  p.  SO,  repr. 
llcr  viol-de-gamho  is  her  best  content. 

Returns  from,  Pernassus,  iii,  2. 
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Thy  g*wAo  vmU  plac'd  between  thy  thicht, 
Wherein  the  best  part  of  thy  coortahip  lies. 

Mnr9toH,8mHn\. 

To  VIOLENT,  o.    To  act  with  violence. 

The  grief  ii  flne,  fUU,  perfect,  that  I  tute, 

And  riolentetk  in  a  tense  aa  atrong 

At  that  which  canaeth  it.  Tn.  mnd  Crtn.^  iv,  4l 

1  And  not  the  least  app^rnnce  that  his  former  adver- 

aariea  wioienUd  any  ihing  apkinst  him  under  that 

qaeen.      FulUt^a  Wortkiu^  Atigleaey,  nnder  Merrick. 

Ben  JonsoQ  has  to  violence : 

Then  mrelj  lore  hath  none,  nor  beauty  any, 
Nor  nature  noUnced  in  botn  theae. 

DewU  an  J»$t  ii,  6. 

fTIOLER.  One  who  practises  on  the 
Tiol. 

To  the  Frenche  fioUr  for  hit  ouarters  paye,  ISIi.  10«. 
Prince  Henry* t  Book  qfPaymmU,  1609. 

VIRBIUS.  A  name  purely  Latin, 
thoup;h  founded  on  a  Greek  fable. 
Yirgil  tells  us,  that  it  was  assumed 
by  Hippolyttts,  when  recalled  to  life 
by  .£sculapias,  after  which  he  lived 
at  Aricia,  with  the  nymph  Egeria : 

Solui  ttbi  in  silris  Italia  ignobilis  vrum 
Hxigeret,  Teraoqne  nbi  lomine  FirHns  eaaet. 

JUu  Tii,  776. 

Now  this  Firbtus,  say  the  etymolo- 
gists, is  made  of  mV,  and  5t>,  as  being 
twice  a  man.  This  part  of  the  story, 
therefore,  must  be  altogether  Latin ; 
but  Pausanias  reports  the  revival  of 
Ilippolytus,  and  his  living  at  Aricia, 
B.  ii,  ch.  27.  Virgil  also  gives  him 
a  son  of  the  same  name,  and  makes 
Aricia  his  mother : 

Ibftt  et  Hippolyti  prolea  pnlcherrima  bello 
Firbiut :  insii^nem  quern  mater  Ancia  miait 
Eductum  JSgeriee  lucia.  Ibid.,  ▼,  761. 

This  name  has  occasionally  been  used 
to  signify,  generally,  a  person  revived. 
So  Massinger  has  introduced  it : 

Trom  this  living  fountain 
I  eould  renew  the  vigour  of  my  youth. 
And  be  a  aecond  Firiitu,  Moman  Actor,  iii,  2. 

Hence  the  verses  collected  by  Duppa, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  in  honour  of 
Ben  Jonson,  were  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Jonsonus  Firbiut;*'  or, 
as  a  less  learned  publisher  might  have 
named  them,  '*  Jonson  Reviyed." 
They  consist  of  verses  in  honour  of 
the  deceased  poet,  written  by  the 
most  celebrated  persons  of  that  day ; 
among  the  rest,  sir  John  Beaumont, 
bishop  King,  May,  Habington,  Waller, 
Howell,  Cleveland,  Jasp.  Mayne,  W. 
Cartwright,  Owen  Feltham,  and 
several  others;  indeed,  almost  all 
writers    then    famous.      "Jonsonus 


Kt>6tiM,''  is  reprinted  by  Mr.  Gifford 
at  the  end  of  Jonson'a  works. 
To  VIRE.    To  turn  about ;  now  always 
written  veer,  from  the  pronunciation 
of  the  French  original,  virer. 

Ko,  no ;  he  hath  wired  all  tUs  wliila,  bat  to  camtHe 
iooner  to  his  affected  end.        Pemkr.  Aremd^  p.  ISC 

VIRELAY,  9.  A  sort  of  roodean,  not 
very  well  defined  in  English  vene, 
but  certainly  derived  from  the  French 
virelai,  which  ia  thus  described: 
"Norn  d*une  ancienne  poeaie  Fran- 
9oise,  toute  compost  de  vers  coorti, 
sur  deux  rimes.  EUe  commence  par 
quatre  vers,  dont  les  deux  premiers 
se  rep^tent  dans  le  coora  de  la  piece." 
Diction,  Lexique,  Geo.  Grascoigne, 
who  appears  to  have  been  ignorsot 
of  the  real  origin,  makes  it  into  verUjf^ 
and  explains  it  "verd  laye,  or  ^reen 
9ong  ;^^  which  is  nonsense.  Nor  ii 
his  explanation  of  it  mncb  better. 
See  his  Notes  of  Instr.,  Haalewood's 
ed.,  1815,  p.  11.  The  real  derivation 
is  from  rtrer,  to  turn ;  for  the  virdsi 
admitted  only  two  rhymes,  and,  after 
employing  one  for  some  time,  the 
poet  was  PtVer,  or  to  turn  to  the  other. 
"  Apr^  avoir  conduit  pendant  quelqne 
temps  le  lai  sur  une  rime  domi- 
nante — ^il  falloit  le  faire  toomer,  oa 
rtrer,  sur  I'autre  rime,  qai  devencnt 
dominante  k  son  tour.*'  Diet,  {fEioat- 
tion,  dans  le  mot  Lay.  They  were 
always  in  short  lines  of  seven  or  eigbt 
syllables.  I  do  not  recollect  any  real 
virelay  in  English ;  but  they  are  oltea 
alluded  to  by  our  poets,  as  if  used. 

Bramlas,  ballada,  wreUafe*^  and  Tenea  raiae. 

Spena.  J'.  Q^  m,  i,  8. 
Where  be  the  dapper  ditties  that  I  dichl^ 
And  ronndelaja  and  riretaye*  wo  aoot  f 

Dgniom's  PoeL  Rktft^  reft,  fl 
Then  dumber  not  with  dull  Endymion, 
But  tune  thy  reed  to  d^per  veruayes. 

Dryden  used  the  word.  See  Johnson. 
Virelaya  are  not  mentioned  by  Puttea- 
ham.  Gascoyne,  in  the  place  above 
quoted,  says,  "  but  I  must  tell  yon  by 
the  way,  that  I  never  redde  any  verse 
wliich  I  saw  by  aucthoritie  called 
verlay,  but  one,  and  that  was  a  long 
discourse  in  verses  of  ten  Billables," 
&c.  It  is  plain  that  he  had  not  seen 
a  real  virelay. 
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VIRGINAL,  a.     Belonging  to  a  virgin. 

The  virginal  palms^of  your  danebters.      Corid.,  y,  2. 


Teiurs  virffitui 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire. 


S  Hen.  VI,  t,  S. 
Where  Eentle  court  and  ^ciouB  delight. 
She  to  them  made,  with  mildness  virginaU. 

Speiu.  F,  Q.,  11,  ix,  SO. 

Or  belonging  to  a  virginal,  v.  infra. 

Where  be  these  rascals  that  skip  up  and  down, 
raster  than  virginal  jacks.    Ram,  JUey,  0.  PL,  t,  48S. 

VIRGINAL,  s.  An  instrument  of  the 
spinnet  kind,  bat  made  quite  rectan- 
gular, like  a  small  piano- forte.  I 
remember  two  in  use,  belonging  to 
the  master  of  the  king's  choristers. 
Their  name  was  probably  derived  from 
being  used  by  young  girls.  They 
had,  like  spinnets,  only  one  wire  to 
each  note.  Sir  John  Hawkins  speaks 
of  them  as  being  in  fact  spinnets, 
though  under  a  different  name ;  yet 
his  own  figures  of  them  demonstrate 
a  material  difference  in  the  construc- 
tion. The  spinnet,  as  many  persons 
remember,  was  nearly  of  a  triangular 
shape,  and  had  the  wires  carried  over 
a  bent  bridge,  which  modified  their 
sounds ;  those  of  the  virginal  went 
direct,  from  their  points  of  support, 
to  the  screw-pegs,  regularly  decreas- 
ing in  length  from  the  deepest  bass 
note  to  the  highest  treble.  See 
Hist,  of  Mus.,  vol.  ii,  p.  442. 

This  was  her  schoolmaster,  and  taught  her  to  play 
the  virginaU.  Han,  Whore,  0.  PL,  ui,  869. 

Sometimes  called  a  pair  of  virginals, 
but  improperly : 

No,  for  she's  Uke  a  pair  ofvirginalit 
Always  with  jacks  at  her  tail. 

/»(i;.,2Part,O.FL,ui,464. 
So  that  tbv  teeth,  as  If  thou  wert  singing  pnck-aong, 
stand  oomlv  quivering  in  thT  head,  analeap  up  and 
down  like  tne  nimble  jacks  of  a  pair  of  virginaU. 

Decker,  QuVt  Bomb.,  ch.  8. 

This  expression  rather  puzzled  the 
learned  editor  of  the  reprint  of  1812, 
who  seems  to  have  concluded  from  it 
that  we  do  not  rightly  understand 
what  the  instrument  was  ;  but,  having 
frequently  seen  it,  I  can  assure  him, 
that  it  was  a  single  instrument,  even 
more  so  than  an  organ,  which  was 
sometimes  also  called  a|>at>  of  organs. 
See  Organs. 
To  VIRGINAL, ».,  from  the  above.  To 
play  with  the  fingers,  as  on-a  virginal. 
Apparently  intended  as  a  word  coined 
in  contempt  and  indignation. 


still  virgiHaUing 
Upon  his  palm !  Winter's  Tale,  i,  3. 

VIRID,  a.     Green ;  a  Latiuism,  from 
viridis. 

Her  tomb  was  not  of  virid  Spartan  greet. 
Nor  yet  by  cunning  hand  of  Scopas  wrought. 

Fairf.  Taaso,  zif ,  M. 

By  virid  Spartan,  I  suppose  the  trans- 
lator meant  the  marble  called  verde 
antico.  There  is  nothing  corre- 
sponding in  the  original. 
VISNOMi,  8.  A  contraction  and  cor- 
ruption of  phynognomy  (quasi  phys- 
nomy),  improperly  used  for  counte- 
nance. 

When  as  the  paine  of  death  she  tasted  had. 
And  but  half  scene  his  ugly  visnomie. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  V,  iv,  11. 

So  also  in  Muiopotmos,  1.  310. 

Tliou  out  of  tune  psalm-singing  slave  I  spit  in  his 
vienomy.  B.  jr  Ft.  Worn.  FUwfi,  iv,  1. 

fVIVB.     Lively. 

Not  that  I  am  able  to  express  by  words,  or  utter  by 
eloquence,  the  etM  image  of  my  own  inward  thank- 
fulness. WiUon's  Jamee  L 

ULEN-SPIEGEL.  The  German  name 
of  a  man,  called  in  English  Owle- 
OLASs,  which  see.  Since  that  article 
was  printed,  I  have  met  with  a  French 
translation  of  his  life,  with  this  title : 
"Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Tiel  Wleapiegle, 
con  tenant  ses  faits  et  finesses,  ses 
aveotures,  et  les  grandes  fortunes 
qu'il  a  cues,  ne  s'^tant  jamais  laisse 
tromper  par  aucune  personne."  A 
Amsterdam,  1702.  This  edition  pro- 
fesses to  contain  several  pieces  not 
before  translated.  It  has  a  neatly 
engraved  frontispiece,  representing  an 
owl  looking  at^  himself  in  a  glass, 
which  is  supported  by  a  figure  of 
Folly,  with  the  motto,  "Ridendo  dicere 
verum."  According  to  this  history^ 
he  was  buried  in  the  year  1350 ;  but 
the  motto  seems  to  imply,  that  the 
whole  is  a  jest.  Most  of  the  hero's 
feats  are  very  filthy. 

ULLORXA.  This  strange  name,  which 
occurs  in  the  first  folio  of  Shake- 
speare's Timon,  is  only  mentioned 
here  as  marking  no  less  the  supersti- 
tious veneration  of  Mr.  Malone  for 
that  edition,  than  the  equally  exagge- 
rated contempt  for  it,  which  Mr. 
Steevens  expresses  in  his  note  upon 
the  passage. 

Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lncius,  LucuUua,  and  Sempronius  [l^JJomi],  all. 
I'll  ouce  more  feast  tlw  rascals  J^mon,  iii,  i. 
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Now,  as  no  such  name  U  known  in 
any  langaaee,  and  it  is  here  inconais- 
tent  with  the  measure  of  the  verse, 
there  could  be  little  reason  to  restore 
it ;  but  equally  unnecessary  was  it  to 
decry  the  edition  in  which  it  appears, 
which,  notwithstanding  ita  errors  in 
names,  certainly  has  more  authority 
in  ita  favour  than  any  subsequent 
edition. 
UMBER,  or  UMBRIERE.  The  move- 
able  vizor  of  a  helmet,  that  which 
shaded  the  face;  whence  ita  name. 
Called  also  the  beaver. 

Bat  only  rented  ap  her  uwiiriert. 

And  M  did  let  her  goodly  viMse  to  appere. 

So  again,  in  IV,  iv,  44. 

Thonnigb  the  imker  into  Troylns'  flice. 

JU^att,  quoted  by  Steerens. 
And  brut  up  bis  tiMior  three  times— «nd  would  have 
■mitten  him  in  the  face. 

Stomas  JmnaU,  IfiOl.  lign.  S  a  8  b. 

Called  also  Ventall,  which  see. 
Another  signification  has  been  falsely 
assigned  to  umber.  Hamlet  says, 
speaking  of  playing  on  the  pipe, 
''govern  these  ventages  with  your 
finger  and  thumb/'  act  iii,  2;  but 
the  old  quarto  reads,  *'with  your 
fingers  and  the  umber.**  Whence 
some  have  conjectured  that  umber 
was  a  name  for  the  brass  key  or  stop 
on  the  German  flute ;  but  no  such 
name  for  it  anywhere  appears,  and 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
invention  of  such  a  key  is  more 
modern  than  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
We  may,  therefore,  safely  discard  the 
umber  of  the^  quarto  Hamlet. 
UMBER,  8.  A  sort  of  brown  colour. 
This  word  is  still  used,  technically,  in 
the  same  sense. 

I'll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  amirch  my  face. 

M  you  I.  itf  i,  S. 

Umber  is  a  species  of  ochre,  formerly 
brought  from  Umbria.  It  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron,  on 
which  its  colour  depends.  Burnt 
umber  has  its  colour  modified  by  fire. 
See  Kidd's  Mineralogy,  vol.  i,  p.  180. 
To  UMBER.  To  stain  with  umber,  or 
any  dark  hue. 

Yon  had  tane  the  pains 
To  dye  Yonr  beard,  and  umbre  o'er  yonr  face, 
Borrow'd  a  sute  and  ruffe,  all  for  her  love. 

B.  J6h$.  Alck.,  V,  6. 


Ffare  answers  Are;  and.  thnogh  their  paly  taaei. 
Each  battle  sees  the  olhers  umhtt'i  fiaoe. 

Hem..  V,  utXvr,  Oiaras. 

Even  Pope  has  used  ''umber  d  arms," 
for  "  embrowned."  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  more  absurd  than  to  ex- 
plain this  as  having  any  reference  to 
the  umber  of  the  helmet ;  except,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Steevens's  presaing  the 
word  adumbrations  into  the  aervioe; 
aa  if  to  adumbrate,  for  to  overahadow, 
were  not  known  to  all.  See  the  notes 
on  the  passage  of  Henry  V. 
UMBLES,  a.  Part  of  the  inside  of  a 
deer;  a  hunting  term.  The  liver, 
kidneys,  &c. 

The  keeper  hath  the  akin,  head,  umUes,  dine,  i^ 
abonldera.  MoiimA^  i,  2ijL 

In  the  following  passage  it  aeem  to  be 
used  improperly  for  limbs  r 

Faith  a  good  vell-aet  feUov,  if  hia  spizit 
Be  answerable  to  his  umiklet. 

Roarimff  Giri,  O.  FU^i.  U. 

The  old  books  of  cookery  give  receipts 
for  making  umbU-pie^i  see  May*3 
Ace.  Cook,  p.  231,  and  on  thia  was 
founded  a  very  flat  proverbial  witti- 
cism, of  "  making  persona  eat  umble- 
pye,**  meaning  to  humble  them.  It 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  Swift's  Polite 
Conversation. 
UMBRANA,  or  OMBRINA.  The  name 
of  a  fish,  called  also  uvdnra;  in  English 
umber,  or  grayling;  the  9akno  tkf- 
mallue  of  Linnaeus.  Lovell  aays  of 
it :  ''At  Rome  it's  counted  a*  weU 
tasted  and  noble  fish  :  and  ia  best  and 
fattest  in  the  dog-dayes,  and  then  tke 
head  »  the  best**  Hist,  of  Aidmah^ 
p.  230.  Much  the  same  account  is 
still  given  of  it.  See  Donovan's 
English  Fishes,  at  Pkte  88.  The 
French  call  it  ombre  ;  which,  aa  well 
as  its  Latin  name,  umbra,  is  aupposed 
to  be  derived  from  its  quick  gliding 
away,  like  a  shadow.  It  ia  much 
celebrated  in  the  comedy  of  the 
Woman  Hater,  by  Fletcher,'  where 
Lazarillo,  a  ridiculous  epicure,  ia  tan- 
talized throughout  the  piece,  with  the 
prospect  of  feasting  upon  an  urn- 
branch  s  head.     It  is  thus  introduced : 

For  the  dnke'a  own  tables 
The  head  of  an  wuArtuML, 

£.  Is  it  possible? 
Can  heav'n  be  so  propitions  to  the  dnket 
B.  Yea,  I'll  assure  |ou,  air,  *tis  possible. 
Hearen  is  so  propitious  to  him. 
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L.  Why  then 
TTe  it  the  richest  prince  olive :  he  were 
The  wealthiest  monarch  in  all  Eurupc,  had  he 
No  other  territories,  dominions,  provinces, 
Nor  seats,  nor  palaces,  but  only  that 
Uwibrana^t  head. 

B.  *Ti8  very  fresh  and  sweet,  sir. 
Tbe  fish  was  taken  but  this  night,  and  th'  head. 
As  a  rare  novelty,  appointed  by 
Special  commandment  for  the  duke*8  own  table. 

Act  i,  scene  3. 

This  story,  which  is  treated  is  the 
comedy  with  excellent  humour,  seems 
to  have  been  told  originally  by  Paulus 
Joyius,  de  Piscibus  Romanis  (cap.  y, 
p.  49),  from  whom  Bayle  quotes  it  at 
large,  in  the  article  Augustin  Chigi, 
note  (A).  The  gourmand  there  is 
T.  Tamisius  ;  the  head  is  first  sent  to 
the  Triumvirs,  who  present  it  to  cardi- 
nal Riario,  and  he  again  to  cardinal 
Sanseveriuo,  who  gives  it  to  Ghisius 
(so  he  Latinises  Chigi)  and  he  to  a 
courtezan,  his  mistress.  The  pursuit 
of  it  by  the  epicure,  through  all  these 
stages,  is  related  in  the  tale,  exactly 
as  in  tlie  comedy.  Jovius  thus  speaks 
of  the  fish :  **  Umbram  hodie  Romani 
ombrinam  vocant.  Capita  utnbrarum, 
sicut  et  silurorum,  triumviris,  rei 
Romance  conservatoribus,  dono  dan- 
tur."  Whether  Fletcher  had  the 
story  from  Jovius,  or  any  other 
authority,  I  know  not.  After  writing 
this  account,  I  found  that  a  writer  in 
a  publication  called  the  Athenseum, 
had  some  time  past  detected  the  story 
in  Bayle ;  whence  it  has  been  repeated 
in  Weber's  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 
^UMBRELLA.  A  name  given  formerly 
according  to  its  literal  meaning,  to  a 
sort  of  fan  used  for  protecting  the 
face  against  the  sun. 

And  like  vmbrelUu  with  their  feathers, 
Sheeld  yon  in  all  sorts  of  weathers. 

Drayton's  Muses  Blvtium,  1630. 
UmhreUo  (Ital.  %nibrella)y  a  fashion  of  round  and 
broad  fans,  wherewith  the  Indians  (and  from  them 
our  great  ones)  preserve  themselves  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun  or  fire ;  and  hence  any  little  shadow,  fan,  or 
other  thing,  wherewith  women  guard  their  faces  from 
the  sun.  Dunton's  Ladies  DictUmaiy,  1604. 

UN.  A  particle  much  used  in  compo- 
sition, to  express  a  negative  to  the 
simple  word ;  like  a  privativa  of  the 
Greeks.  The  compounds  of  it  are  so 
numerous,  that  many  which  are  not 
in  common  use  might  have  been  ob- 
served ;  but  as  they  do  not  generally 


require  any  explanation^  1  have  not 
noticed  many  of  them. 
UNANELED.  Unanointed,  i.  e.,  with- 
out receiving  the  supposed  sacrament 
of  extreme  unction ;  from  the  Saxon 
ele,  which  means  oil.  There  was 
much  doubt  about  the  following  pas- 
sage, till  this  sense  was  ascertained. 
See  Johnson.  But  that  there  is  no 
real  cause  for  doubt,  see  the  authori- 
ties quoted  under  Anelb. 

Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneUd.  Haml.,  i,  6. 

UNAWARES,  in  my  opinion,  a  mere 
corruption  of  unaware,  i.e.,  not 
aware  :  for  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  be  given  for  the  plural  form. 
Johnson  says  that  he  thinks  at  tina- 
wares  is  the  proper  form,  in  the  sense 
of  suddenly,  unexpectedly.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  at  unawares  was  occasionally 
used.  Yet  the  oldest  translation  of 
the  Psalm  (that  in  the  Prayer-book) 
gives  unawares,  without  at,  in  the 
very  psalm'which  he  quotes. 

Yea,  the  veiy  abjects  came  tt^ether  against  me  «»- 
awares.  Ps.  xxxv,  15. 

The  Bible  version  has  dropped  tbe 
term  altogether  in  that  place,  substi- 
tuting, "and  I  knew  it  not;"  but 
in  an  earlier  verse  it  has  the  other 
form: 

Let  destruction  come  upon  him  at  unawares,      Y.  8. 

Dryden  also  has  the  expression.  See 
Johnson »  But  it  is  certainly  now 
obsolete,  and  would  not  bear  analysing 
at  any  time : 

Who  hath  stabb'd 
This  silly  creature  here,  at  unatoares. 

DoH.  ITymen's  TViumph,  It,  4^  p.  813. 

UNBARBED.  Untrimmed,  not  dresaed 
by  the  barber. 

Must  I  go  shew  them  my  uniarh'd  sconce. 

CMof.,iii,8. 

Metaphorically,  not  mown : 

When  with  his  hounds 
The  laboring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unharbed  gr(nmd» 
Where  harboi'd  is  the  hart. 

Drayt.  Polyotb.,  ziii,  p.  916. 

UNBATED.  Not  blunted,  as  foils  are, 
but  having  a  sharp  point. 

You  may  choose 
A  sword  unbatedt  and  in  a  pass  of  practice 
Requite  him  for  your  father.  EamL,  iv,  7. 

Pope  says  that  some  editions  read 
here  embaited,  i,  e,,  envenomed ;  but 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  because  in 
the  very  next  act,  undated  and  en* 
venomed  are  joined  together: 
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The  treacberoai  iMtranoit  m  in  thj  hand 

I  nhated  find  ravenom'd.  Act  v,  S. 

IJNBRAIDED.  Not  braided  as  laces 
are.  Till  a  more  certain  explanation 
can  be  found,  this  simple  and  nataral 
one  may  surely  answer  the  purpose. 

C.  Rfti  lie  a&T  unkrmidtd  wares  f 
S.  He  hafch  ribbons  of  all  the  oolovs  of  the  ninbov. 

Wini.  3Wf,  iv,  S. 

This  word  would  hardly  require  notice, 
had  it  not  puuled  some  of  the  com- 
mentators of  Shakespeare. 
To  UNCAPE.  Said  to  be  a  hunting 
term,  but  no  authority  is  produced, 
and  the  explanations  are  various.  It 
seems  to  imply  throwing  off  the 
dogs. 

I  warrant,  we'll  mknraet  the  fox. 
Let  roe  lUm  this  waj  first:— so  now  uncom. 

Merr.  W.  W.,  iii,  8 

The  commentators  have  puzzled 
strangely  about  it.  Falstaff  is  the 
fox,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  hidden, 
or  kennerd,  somewhere  in  the  house ; 
no  expression,  therefore,  relative  to  a 
bag-fox,  can  be  applicable,  because 
such  a  fox  would  be  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  hunters.  The  uncaping 
is  decidedly  to  begin  the  hunt  after 
liim ;  when  the  holes  for  escape  had 
been  stopped.  How  correctly  the 
term  is  used,  not  being  a  fox-hunter, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  the 
common  sense  of  the  passage  is  clear 
enough. 
fUNCAREFUL.     Producing  no  care. 

There  shall  thy  soul  posieas  uncmreM  treasure. 
There  shalt  thou  swim  in  nerer-fliaing  pleasare. 

UNCE,  8.    A  claw ;  from  uncus^  Latin. 

Tlie  nver>walkuig  serpent  to  make  sleepe, 
Whnee  horrid  erest,  blew  skalea,  and  uncet  blacke, 
Threat  every  one  a  death. 

Eeywood^  Brit.  Troy,  vii,  76. 

To  UNCLUE.   A  very  uncommon  word, 
'  seemingly  for  to  unravel,  or  undo. 

If  I  should  pay  yoa  foet  as  'tis  cxtoU'd, 

It  would  undue  me  quite.  Timou  cfAth.,  i,  1. 

UNCOAL-CARRYING.  A  ridiculous 
compound,  derived  from  the  cant 
phrase  of  carrying  coals,  in  the  sense 
of  putting  up  with  insults.  See  Coals, 

TO  CAREY. 

Now,  sir,  he  (being  of  an  uM'-eoai-^anying  spirit)  faUs 
foul  of  him,  calls  him  gull  openly. 

CkaimMu**  Mag  Iktf,  iii ;  Jne.  Lrtma,  iv,  72. 

The  person  had  been  instructed  before, 

Above  all  things,  yoa  most  carry  no  coals. 

iWI.,p.20. 

UNCOUTH,  a.  In  its  simplest  sense, 
unknown ;  used  also  for  strange,  per-  J 


plexing.  From  the  Saxon,  ev/A, 
known,  with  the  negative  particle. 
In  modern  usage,  this  word  seems 
entirely  confined  to  objects  of  sense, 
and  principally  of  sight,  as  to 
things  which  have  an  awkward  and 
disgusting  appearance;  for  which 
reason,  when  we  meet  it  applied  to 
mental  objects,  it  produces  an  anti- 
auated  effect. 

1  am  surprised  with  an  umamlk  fear. 

Tit.Jm^^n,L 

All  elcane  dismayd  to  see  so  wwomti  sisht. 

Spent.  F.q,l,i,ia. 

Now  this  uncouth  sight  was  that  of 
seeing,  in  a  dream,  his  lady  behaving 
immodestly. 

That,  with  the  uneoulk  smart,  the  monster  lovd^ 
cryde.  IkuL,  I,  si,  du. 

2.  Unbecoming: 

Nor  ewell'd  his  breaat  with  uneouti  pride  tbrrelbre^ 
That  hear'n  above  on  him  this  eharpn  had  lud. 

Fkirf.  TkM»a.  i,  I8w 

3.  Simply,  uncommon,  or  auknown : 

It  is  no  uneoutk  thing 
To  see  fresh  buildings  from  old  ruius  spiiaf  . 

B.  Jams,  Sejmmms,  iii  ad  fin. 

Johnson  has  no  distinction  of  sense. 
UNCOUTH,  UNKISS'D,  that  is,  un- 
known, unkiss'd.  A  proverbial  phrase, 
alluding  to  the  custom  of  saluting 
friends  and  acquaintances  at  meeting, 
but  not  unintroduced  strangers.  Ray 
therefore  has  it,  "unknoum^  un- 
kissed.*'  Prov,,  p.  22.  So  also  Hey- 
wood: 

Uninowne,  tuMtl ;  it  is  lost  that  is  unaoodit. 

Fo€wu,4»xt^liM,TtA, 

Thou  caytif  kerne,  nneomth  tk4m  art^  untiti  Uum  eh 

sal  bee.  Mar-Uvtme,  in  Cems  Idi^  tx,  iSL 

He  cannot  be  so  uneiTill  as  to  intrude,  onbtd,  ■nroa.'i, 

uhHsL    Hawking*  JpoUo  Skrorinff,  HfO,  1S37.  i>  6  h. 

To  UNDERBEAR.  To  bear ;  the  same 
as  to  undereo. 

And  leave  Uiose  wounds  alone 
Which  I  alone  am  bound  to  undtrhmr. 

JRmg  Jokm,  vi,  1. 
And  patient  uMderhemrimff  otldu  fortune. 

To  UNDERFONG.  A  Chaucerian  word, 
retained  by  Spenser,  and  some  others ; 
from  under/engan,  or  -fongan^  Saxon, 
meaning  to  ensnare,  or  undertake. 

And  thou,  Menalcas,  that  by  trecheree 
Didst  underfonge  my  Insse  to  wrxe  so  Itglit. 

Spau,  Shep,  KmL,  Jmme,  r.  lOS. 

Also  to  undertake : 

But  if  thou  algate  lust,  light  vireUyes, 
And  looser  songs  of  love  to  underfimpe. 

Ihid^  A«r.,  T.  il. 

To  guard  from  beneath  : 

The  walles— hare  towres  upon  them  sixteene ;  noohto 
underfonging  and  enflaacking  them,  two  of  oM,  avw 
tlirec.  ' 

Naih's  Lentm  Stuffi  EmL  JTtse.,  vi.  loS.  Fart's  cd. 
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.    Also  to  entrap : 

Aud  some  by  slight  he  eke  doth  underfong. 

Spau.  F.  Q.,  V,  u,  7. 

Here  it  is  underfang : 

I  studied  still,  in  erery  lund  of  thin^, 

To  senre  my  prince  and  undafang  his  fone. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  107. 

UNDER-MEAL,  «.,  means  only  after- 
noon.  Not  made  from  a  meal,  a 
repast,  but  from  tMBl,  Saxon,  for  part 
or  portion ;  as  in  dropmealy  piece- 
meal,  &c.  "The  after-part  of  the 
day."  Hence  it  is  Latinized  by  po- 
raeridies,  or  post-meridies,  in  the 
Promptuarium  Panralorum. 

I  thiuk  I  am  famished  for  cattern  [i. «.,  Catherine] 
pears,  for  one  under-wual. 

B.  Jons.  Berth.  Fair,  iv,  S. 

That  is,  ''I  have  enough  for  one 
afternoon.*'  It  has  been  explained, 
*'an  afternoon's  meal,  or  slight  repast 
after  dinner;'*  but  that  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  following  examples. 
If  ere,  for  instance,  it  means  evidently 
the  time  after  dinner : 

"By  the  time— he  hath  din'd  at  a  taverne,  and  slept 
his  muUnuaU  at  a  bawdy-house,  his  parse  is  on  the 
heUd.  Natk*t  Lenten  Stuff,  Hark  Misc.,  n,  14A. 

Perhaps  also  for  the  siesta,  or  after- 
noon's repose : 

And  in  a  narrower  limit  than  the  forty-year's  wtder- 
meale  of  the  seven  sleepers.     Na^h,  ut  supra,  p.  151. 

To  put  it  out  of  all  doubt,  in  Coles's 
English  Dictionary  (1677),  I  find 
undermeles  exactly  explained  after- 
noons.     [Here  it  is  evidently  a  meal.] 

tAnother  greater  supper  or  undermeale  was  made 
readie  for  them  comming  home  from  ditchinz  and 
plowing,  and  the  biggest  pots  did  smoake  with  pot- 
tage. Withal^  Dtetionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  186. 

UNDBRN,  s.  Nine  in  the  morning ;  or 
the  third  hour  of  the  day,  according 
to  ancient  reckoning.  Pure  Saxon ; 
occurring  also  in  several  compounds, 
as  undemmete,  undemsang,  &c.  How, 
therefore,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  should  be  at 
a  loss  for  its  etymology,  I  cannot 
guess;  and  to  undemoon,  which  he 
quotes  from  Peck's  Desiderata,  it 
could  not  have  any  reference  ;  under- 
noon,  or  afternoon,  being  clearly 
three  hours  at  least  later  than  the 
undem.  His  very  quotation  shows 
undemone  to  be  later  than  ten  o'clock. 
Sec  the  note  on  ver.  8136  of  the 
Cant.  Tales.  Neither  has  it  any 
connexion  with  Okndern,  or  Arn- 

I>BKN,  q.  V. 


UNDERSKINKER.      Under  -  drawer ; 
from  under  and  skinker.    See  Skink. 

1  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapt  even  now 


into  my  hand  bv  an  underskinker,  one  that  nev»r 
spake  other  English  in  his  life  than,  "  eight  shillingt 
aud  sixpence:"  and,  "you  are  welcome.*' 

1  fltfii.  Jr,  ii,  4. 

UNDER-SONG,  s.  The  burden,  or  the 
accompaniment  of  a  song. 

He  thus  began — 
To  praise  his  love,  his  nasty  waves  among. 
The  Iruthy  rocks  bearing  the  under-tong. 

Broume,  Btit.  Past.,  H,  p.  103. 
So  ended  she ;  and  all  the  rest  around. 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong.  Spen^  F.  Q. 

Dry  den  also  used  it.     See  Johnson. 
UNDER -SPUR -LEATHER,  s.      An 
underling,  a  subservient  person.    "A 
quaint  metaphor. 

A  design  was  publickly  set  on  foot,  to  dissdve  the 
CathoUc  church  into  numberless  clans  and  clubs; 
and  to  degrade  priests  into  meer  tenders,  or  under' 
epur^katkers  to  those  clans  and  clabs. 

J.  Johnson,  UnbL  Saerif.,  Pref.,  p.  jxx. 

Swift  has  it  too,  but  I  forget  where. 
To    UNDERTAKE.      To   take  in,   or 
receive. 

Whose  voice  so  soone  as  he  did  undertake, 
Eftfloones  he  stood  as  still  as  any  stake. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  V,  iii,  S4. 

UNDERTIME,  or  UNDERTIDE,  s. 
Evening ;  from  under  and  time.  The 
inferior,  or  under  part  of  the  day. 
It  has  no  connexion  with  Undern, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  refers  to  an 
early  hour  before  noon. 

He,  coming  home  at  undertime,  there  found 
The  fayrest  creature  that  he  ever  saw. 

Spens.  F.  Q,,,  III,  vii,  18. 

The  dictionaries  have  undertime,  in 
the  same  sense.  Verstegan '  is  one  of 
those  who  erroneously  refer  it  to 
Undern,  p.  186. 
UNDER. WROUGHT,  for  undermined; 
that  is,  underworked. 

But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far, 
That  thou  hast  underutrottght  its  lawful  king. 

K.  John,  ii,  1. 

fUNDIFFERENCING.  Impartial. 

Chapm,  Horn,,  Hymn  to  Hermes, 
UNEAR'D.     Untilled.     See  to  Ear. 

For  where  is  she  so  flair,  whose  unear'd  womb. 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  tny  husbandry. 

Shakesp.,  Sonnet  3. 

tUNEASE.    Trouble. 

Shunne  thou  Uie  seas,  whiche  brede  unease, 
Aud  quiet  live  on  lande. 

KendaWs  Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1577. 

UNEATH,  UNNETH,  or  UNNETHS, 
adv.  Not  easily,  hardly,  scarcely. 
Saxon,  eath,  easily. 

Uneath  she  may  endure  the  flinty  streets 
To  tread  them  witli  licr  tender-fecliujj  feet. 

2  Hen.  ri  ii,  4. 
That  now  vnnelhes  their  feet  could  them  uphold. 

Spans.  Skfp.  Kal.,  Jan.,  v,  6. 
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He  lifts  tt  jnggct,  iind  poU,  and  caonrs,  but  tbey 
Hnd  been  to  well  fiU'd  thnt  he  unmttkM  may 
Advanoe  them — to  liia  head. 

Hejfw.  BierarcJae,  B.  iz,  p.  579. 
Aad  nmnelk  ihaagh  I  ntter  spcedie  tpeech. 
No  bult  of  wit  or  foUj  laaket  me  faint 

irirr./orJr«f.,p.S80. 

See  Eath. 

In  the  following  pMsage  it  seems  to 
be  put  as  a  contraction  of  underneath. 
It  certainly  does  not  well  admit  its 
usual  sense : 

With  that  they  heard  a  roaring  faideona  Mmnd, 

That  nil  the  nyre  with  terror  filled  wyde. 
And  icem'd  uneuth  to  shake  the  stcdfntt  gronnd. 

Spatt.  F.  Q.,  I,  xi.  4. 

UNEXPRESSIYE,  for  inexpressible, 
has  been  thought  a  singular  use  in 
Milton,  but  he  had  it  from  Shake- 
speare : 

Carre  on  ef*Tj  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  the  unttfrmnte  she. 

M  jfom  L  it,  iii,  S. 

So  in  Lycidas : 

And  hears  the  mnerprfstitf  nnptial  song.  Ter.  176. 

And  Hymn  to  Nativity,  v.  116. 
Being  not  formed  according  to  ana- 
logy, it  has  not  continued  in  use, 
notwithstanding  these  high  autho- 
rities. 
UNHAPPY,  a.  Often  used  for  mis- 
chievous, as  we  now  occasionally  say 
unlucky ;  an  unlucky  boy,  an  tm- 
lueky  trick,  would  formerly  have  been 
called  unhappy. 

A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhttpp^. 

Upon  his  neck  light  that  unhappy  blow. 
And  cut  the  sinews  and  the  tliroat  in  twain. 

¥airf.  Tauo,  ix,  70. 

UNHAPPILY,  adv.  Waggishly,  cen- 
soriously. 

Ton  are  n  charchmsn.  or  V\\  tell  yon,  cardinal, 
1  should  }ud{cc  uuw  nnhnmUy.  Hen,  Fill,  i,  4. 

Answer  roe  not  in  words,  out  deeds ; 
1  know  you  slways  talk'd  unhappily, 

Andnmana,  O.  PI.,  xi,  49. 

To  UNHELE.  To  uncover;  fromAe/an, 
Saxon,  to  cover. 

Then  suddenly  hoth  would  themselves  unkeU. 

Spent.  F.q.,U,m,t4u 
Next  did  sir  Triamond  unto  their  siieht 
The  face  of  his  deare  Canacee  anAcoM. 

mi.,  IV,  V,  la 

Would  I  were  forc'd 
To  bum  mv  fat)icr*s  tomb»  unheal  liis  bones. 
And  dash  tnem  in  the  dirt,  mth  :r  than  this. 

Malcontent,  O.  PL,  It,  46. 

Chaucer  uses  it. 
UNHOUSELL'D.      Without  receiving 
the  sacrament.     See  Housel. 

Cut  off,  er'n  in  the  bloflsoms  of  my  sin, 
VnhouteWd.  Hami.,  i,  5. 

fUNHUSK.  To  open  the  husk.  Used 
metaphorically  in  the  Revengers 
Tragoedie,  1608. 


UNIMPROVED.  UnreproTed,  unim. 
peached. 

Young  Tortinbraa. 
Of  unintproted  meUle  hot  and  ftilL     Saml^  i,  1 . 

See  to  Improve,  and  Johnson,  in  loc. 
UNION.     A  fine  pearl ;  tiJito,  Latin. 

And  in  the  cup  an  uniom  shall  he  throw. 

Biclier  than  that  which  four  soccessire  kinzt 

In  Denmark's  crown  hare  worn.  IhU^  t,  1 

So  afterwards,  "  Is  the  union  here  T' 
hut  in  that  place  I  suspect  that  tbe 
author  intended  a  qiiihble. 

Ay,  were  it  Cleopatra's  umiem. 

Solxwum  /■  Pen,,  Or.  efDr.,  ii,  r»I 

Pliny  says,  that  the  name  unio  was  an 
invention  of  the  fine  gentlemen  of 
Rome,  to  denote  only  such  pearls  as 
could  not  be  matched;  which  Hol- 
land most  accurately  translates : 

If  they  be  [orient]  white,  great,  nnnd,  ssHMrtb,  sri 
wei{(htie.  Qualities,  I  may  tell  you,  not  easily  to  he 
found  all  in  one :  insomuch  as  it  is  impoasiUe  to  i- 1 
out  two  perfitljr  sorted  together  in  all  these  pius's. 
And  hereupon  it  is-  that  our  dainties  and  deJica'es 
here  at  Rome  hare  devised  this  name  for  them,  asd 
call  them  umone,  as  a  man  would  ar.  sinamlar^  lai 
by  themselves  alone.  JV'.  if.,  ix,  5S,  p.  Saa. 

Solinus,  and  others,  have  given  a 
mistaken  reason,  as  if  it  was  that  two 
were  never  found  together.  They 
were  not,  therefore,  uniques^  bot 
singulars. 

Evelyn  uses  the  term,  speaking  of 
Cleopatra's  large  pearl,  in  his  Jonmal, 
21  Feb.,  1645. 

fUNIVERSAL.  Entire.  CAapman'g 
Hom.f  Batraeh. 

UNKEMPT,  or  UNKEMB'D.  Un- 
combed.    See  Kehb,  and  Kemft. 

The  fhmtik  mother,  all  nnbrae\  (alaa!) 
With  silver  locks  unkemb*d  about  her  faee. 

Syl9.  Du  Barl.,  The  Ct»t4umes,  p.  m. 

Metaphorically,  unpolished : 

And  how  my  rimes  be  mgired  and  unkewafL 

Spent.  Sktp.  KmL,  Nat^  SI. 
And  sayd,  thy  offers  base  1  greatly  loth. 
And  eu  thy  words,  unoonrteous  and  umkewmt. 

Spent.  F.  q^  in.  X,  29 
fAnd  then  her  untemVd  hair, 
Drest  up  with  cobwebs,  made  her  bar-like  stare. 

The  Mutet  Lookimg-dUt»e,  164S.  p.  7 

UNRENT.     Unknown,  for  unkenned. 

Nor  sought  fbr  Bay,  the  learned  shepbeaid's  meed. 
But,  as  a  swaine  uniunt,  fed  on  the  plants. 
And  made  the  Eocho  ompire  of  my  stninn. 

Browne,  Brit.  PatL,  i,  p.  3. 
fWitnes  the  worid,  wherein  is  nothing  ri&r 
Then  miseries  uniend  before  they  come. 

Complaint  cfBatmaunU,  ISCT 

UNLICH,  for  unlike.  A  poetical,  or 
rather  unpoetical  licence,  for  the  sake 
of  rhyming  to  pitch. 

Her  twyfold  teroe.  of  which  two  blaeke  as  pitdh. 
And  two  were  browne,  yet  each  to  each  «sAr4. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  t  V,  2S. 

Xi'cA,  for  like,  is,    however^  to   be 
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fovnd  in  Chancer,  and  Spenser  him- 
self.    See  LiCH. 
tUNLIKELY.     Unexpected.  • 

Here  have  happened  two  or  three  accidents  of  late, 
very  unliMy,  that  made  lome  broiling  *twixt  the 
Scots  and  onr  nation.  Letter  dated  1613. 

UNLUSTROUS.  Devoid  of  lustre. 
Shakespeare  vas  not  usually  a  coiner 
of  words,  but  no  other  authority  has 
yet  been  produced  for  this : 

In  an  eye, 
Base  and  vnlustrous  as  the  smoky  lisrht 
That's  fed  with  stinking  taUow.  (7ymd.,  i,  7. 

UNMANN'D.  A  term  in  falconry, 
applied  to  a  bawk'that  is  not  yet 
tamed,  or  made  familiar  with  man. 
Metaphorically,  for  maiden. 

Come,  civil  night, — 
Hood  my  unmanti'd  b)ood,  bating  in  my  cheeks. 
With  thy  bhck  mantle.  Sam.  and  Jul.,  iii,  2. 

Most  of  the  expressions,  in  this  pas- 
sage, allude  to  terms  of  falconry.  A 
hawk  was  hooded  to  keep  her  quiet ; 
and  she  bated,  when  she  fluttered 
and  seemed  uneasy. 
UNNOTED.  Not  marked,  or  shown 
outwardly ;  for  such  seems  to  be  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  following 
passage : 

And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 

Timon  ofAth^  iii,  6. 

fUNPAID.    .Unrevenged.      Toumeur, 

1608. 
UNPLAUSIVE,  a.      Not  applauding, 

averse. 

Tis  like  he'll  qnestion  me, 
Why  such  unflaueive  eyes  are  bent,  why  tnm'd  on 
him.  Tro.  and  Cress.,  iii,  S. 

UNPOSSIBLE.   Now  changed,  in  com- 
mon use,  to  impossible. 

For  OS  to  levy  powerj 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy. 
Is  all  unpossible.  Biek.  77,  iv,  178. 

In  the  public  version  of  the  Bible,  it 
has  been  silently  changed  to  impos- 
sible, where  it  was  at  first  unpossible. 
See  T.  J. 
UNPREGNANT.  DuU,  stupid;  the 
contrary  to  pregnant,  in  its  sense  of 
acute,  sagacious,  &c. 

Make  me  unpr^nant 

teas,  for  Meas.,  iv,  4. 

See  Pregnant. 
UNPROPER.      Not    confined   to   one 
person ;  from  proper,  in  the  sense  of 
belonging  to  a  particular  person. 


And  dull  to  all  procwedings. 


There's  millions  now  alive 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds. 
Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar.      OtkeUo,  iv,  1. 

Sec  Pkopee. 
UNREADY.       Undressed.      To  dress 
being  often  a  part  of  making  ready, 
to  undress  was  called  to  make  un- 
ready. 

How  now,  my  lords,  what  all  wvreaif  so  I 
rm.-     .         .,  ,  1  ir«».  r7, ii.  1. 

Inis  18  said  to  the  French  lords,  on 
seeing  them  leap  from  the  walls  in 
their  shirts. 

Why  I  hope  yon  are  not  going  to  bed;  I  see  yon  aro 
not  yet  unready. 


thamn,  Mons.  jyOUve,  act  v;  Jne.  Dr.,  iii,  p.  418. 
JsJiter  James,  unready,  in  his  night-cap,  garterfeas. 

Stage  Direction  in  Two  Maids  of  Moreelack. 

To  make  UNREADY.  To  undress  a 
person,  or  one's  self. 

Oome,  where  have  you  been,  wench?  rnake  me  lui. 
ready, 

I  slept  but  ill  Uist  night.  B.  and  Fl,  Isl.  Prine.,  act  iii. 
A  yonng  gentlewoman,  who  was  in  her  chamber. 
making -herself  unready.  Puttenh.,  B.  iii,  eh.  is! 

iialte  this  warm  napkin  abont  your  neck,  sir,  while  I 
help  to  mate  you  unready. 

Middleton,  Trick  to  catch  0.  One,  act  iii  j 
_,    ^    _     .  ^  Ane.  Dr.,  v,  p.  183. 

JEOff/.  Good  day,  my  love:  what,  up,  aud  ready  t<o? 
Tarn.  Both,  my  dear  lord,  not  all  this  night  metde  I 
Myself  unreoM,  or  could  sleep  a  wink. 

Chi^m.  Bussy  OUmb.,  Ane.  Dr.,  iii,  877. 

To  UNREADY,  17.    To  undress. 

Hee  remayned  with  his  daughter,  to  give  his  wife 
time  of  unreadying  herself.  Pemir,  Arc,  p.  879  - 

IbUNREAVE.     To  unravel. 

Penelope  for  her  Ulysses'  sake 

Devis'd  a  web,  her  wooers  to  deceive. 
In  which  the  work  that  she  all  day  did  make. 
^      The  same  at  night  she  did  unreave. 

Spenser,  cited  by  Johnson 

UNRECURING.  Incapable  of  cure, 
incurable. 

Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer 
That  hath  recdv'd  some  unrecuring  wound, 

UNRESPECTIVE.    Inconsiderate:'"''* 

I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 
And  unrespective  boys ;  none  are  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eves. 

Bichardlll  iv  9 
When  dissolute  impiety  possessed  *    * 

The  unrespectme  minds  of  prince  and  people. 
XT  ^  ^    -  ,  ,  l>*»mel,CUopatra 

Not  respected,  neglected : 

Nor  the  remaining  viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve 
Because  we  now  are  full.  Tr.  and  Or  ii  2 

See  T.J.  yandOr.,^,2. 

UNREST.  Want  of  rest,  unhappiness ; 
a  poetical  word,  too  long  disused,  but 
lately  revived.  Shakespeare  employed 
it  several  times. 

Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest. 

Ay,  so  I  fear,  the  more  is  my  unrest. 

Bom.  and  Jul,  i,  5. 
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De  well  tdTii'd,  thon  rntrrtaio'it  a  guest 
That  is  the  harbugcr  of  nil  umrfst. 

BrcMtne,  Brit.  Past.,  i,  2,  p.  48. 
The  worm  of  jealooa  envy  and  vHretl, 
To  which  hia  gni^w'd  heart  is  the  KrovinE  food. 

Craskaw,  Sotpetto  d'Uerode,  Stan.  63. 

Milton  used  the  word;  from  whom, 
and  other  authors,  it  is  abondantly 
exemplified  by  Johnson. 
tUNRIPIRED. 

Oh  rcrerent  man.  thoa  bcarat  the  rieheit  fhiite 
That  ever  fell  in  the  nnnfirri  apring. 

Trugtd^  itfEcfffUtm,  16S1. 

To  UNSEEL,  Applied  to  the  eyes,  to 
open  them;  in  opposition  to  that 
mode  of  seeling,  or  closing  them, 
which  was  practised  upon  hawks. 
See  Sbel. 

Himi  daid'd  eyea  with  pride,  which  great  ambition 

bUnds, 
Saiall  be  un$ttVd  by  worthy  wighta. 

VerM  fty  «.  BU^im  PmiUnk,,  lii,  80.  p.  806. 

UNSEEMING.  Not  seeming,  putting 
on  the  contrary  appearance. 

Yon  do  the  king,  my  father,  too  mnch  wrong, 

And  wrong  the  repuUtion  of  yonr  name. 

In  so  umtetming,  to  oonfcaa  receipt 

Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfttUy  been  paid.  ,. 

Lw^i  L.  L.,  u,  1. 

UNSEMINAR'D.  Deprived  of  seminal 
energy ;  being  an  eunuch. 

Tia  well  for  thee. 
That,  being  unseminaf^d,  thy  freer  tbooghta 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt.         jint.  and  CUop.,  i,  5. 

The  word  appears  to  have  been  coined 
for  the  occasion.  Many,  indeed,  of 
these  unM  seem  to  stand  merely  on 
the  general  analogy  of  composition. 
UNSMIRCHED.  Not  blackened,  un- 
contaminated.     See  Smirch. 

Er'n  here,  between  the  chaate  mumrcked  brow 

Of  my  true  mother.  Bamlt  iv,  5. 

UNSTANCHED.  Insatiate,  not  to  be 
stopped  or  restrained;  from  to 
Mtaunch,  in  the  sense  of  stopping  the 
effusion  of  blood. 

Stifle  the  villain  whose  unstaneked  thirsty 
York  and  Touns  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 

S  Hm.  F7,  ii,  6. 

Metaphorically,  incontinent  ^  as  in 
Temp.,  i,  1. 
To  UNTAPPICE.  To  come  out  of  con- 
cealment,  a  hunting  term.  Mr.  Gif- 
ford,  on  the  following  passage  of  Mas- 
singer,  says,  ''  A  hunting  phrase,  for 
turning  the  game  out  of  the  bag,  or 
driving  it  out  of  a  cover."  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  used  in  a  neuter  sense,  FU 
discover  myself. 

Now  111  untappice  [coma  forward  with  the  bottle}- 

Maeiing.  Vtry  Wom.^  iii.  6. 

I  have  no  other  authority  for  the  com- 
pound word ;  but  Tafished  is  given 


above,  from  Fairfax,  with  proofs  of  its 
being  a  hunting  term.  See  Toppice. 
UNTENTED.  Unappeased;  not  put 
into  a  way  of  cure,  as  a  wound  ia  when 
a  surgeon  has  put  a  tent  into  it.  See 
Tbnt. 

Th'  vHtenied  wonndinga  of  a  father'a  cbzm 
4    Pierce  every  sense  about  thee.  X**".  K  * 

UNTEW'D.  Not  pressed,  or  combed 
like  hemp.  Whence  Uie  following 
ridiculous  description  of  a  black 
sheep : 

I  will  encounter  that  blacke  and  croeU  enenuc,  thift 
beareth  rough  and  wtnc'd  locks,  wfaoae  »re  [i.  e^  th« 
battering  ram]  throweth  downs  the  atroBgeM  valu, 
whose  legs  are  as  many  as  both  onia,  on  vbuae  head 
are  placed  most  honible  homes  by  uature.  aM  a  6e(tsct 
ttvm  all  harmes.  ^V*  E»dgw»e>L,  u,  L 

UNTHRIFT,  as  a  substantive.  A  pro- 
digal, one  lost  to  all  ideas  of  thrift. 

My  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck'd  from  mv  arms  perforce,  and  giTm  away 
To  upsUrt  untirijts.  Rich  II,  li,  S. 

Look,  what  an  untkrifl  in  the  world  doth  spead. 
Shifts  but  his  place,  lor  atiil  the  world  eigoya  it. 

Skaktif,  Sk^m .  a. 
If  he  were  an  unthriH,  a  rufllan,  a  dtonkaTd.  cr  a 
Uccntiona  liTer,  then  you  had  reason. 

B.  Jane.  Erery  M.  in  H^  nv  7- 
Vnthryftee  do  gather  together  with  u^lkri^,  tad 
good  fellowea,  with  suche  aa  be  good  feUowea.  sad 
so  forthe.  Tkeeruer'e  Adagies,  A  S  k. 

UNTHRIFT,  a.  The  adjective  is  usually 
unthrifty^  butin  the  folio  wingpassages 
it  is  unthrift : 

What  man  didst  thon  ever  know  wnthrifU  that  vai 
beloTcd  after  his  meanes  ?  3^ia».  ^T  Atk^  vs,  S. 

In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Yeaiee 
As  far  as  Belmont.  Mer.  fVs„  r.  1. 

Unthrifty  also  occurs  several  times. 
In  the  first  example,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  make  unthrift  a  subatantive, 
by  a  different  pointing;  but  it  is 
unnecessary. 
fUNTIMELESS.  Untimely.  This 
word  occurs  in  the  tragedy  of  Hofixnanf 
4 to,  Lond.,  1631. 

Have  since  mv  ]mncely  master  Ghazlea  his  wncke 
Appear'd  more  dismall,  then  ther  did  befiaCi 
In  memo]^  of  his  untimdeeee  fall. 

fUNTINDE.     Undone,  open. 

To  cave  they  run.  and  by  the  doore  it  finde. 
But  (that  which  Cnemon  marvells  at)  wmtiMie. 

LieWs  Hietorie  ofHcScdarne,  1C3& 

fUNTRACT,  or  UNTRACTED. 

Who  having  on  horsebacke  all  alone  by  umamth  aad 
untract  waies,  travailed  three  daiea  withoat  meat  >-r 
drinke.  Knollet,  ffiet.  of  Twka,  IfiS. 

A  path  uHtracted  by  courser  spirits. 

WU»  Mieerie,  159fc 

UNTRIMMED,  part.  Undrest,  dis- 
hevelled. To  trim  the  hair,  or  beard, 
was  to  perform  the  operation  of  s 
barber    upon     them ;      hence;,    the 
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contrary  was  to  have  those  parts 
reelected. 

Solct  thy  treMes,  flarine  in  the  wind, 
VntriMjned  hang  about  thy  bared  neck. 

Taner.  and  Gim.,  O.  PL,  ii,  S21. 
Oh  let  me  dress  up  those  vniriwmed  locks. 

Ibid.,  p.  934. 
The  denl  tempts  thee  here. 
In  likeness  of  a  new  utUrimmed  bride.  K.  John,  iii,  1. 

Whether  the  word  here  meaQS  loosely 
apparelled,  or  has  any  more  bidden 
meaning,  I  would  not  too  hastily 
pronounce.  See  Chapman's  May- 
day, Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  p.  95.  See  also 
Trim. 
UNVALUED,  jpar^.  Not  to  be  valued, 
invaluable,  inestimable.       > 

I  thought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels.     Rich.  HI,  i,  4. 
'Mongvt  whicli,  there  in  a  silver  dish  did  lye 
Two  golden  apples  of  mnaaUw'd  price. 

Speiuer,  Somtet  77. 

So  Milton,  on  Shakespeare  himself: 

Bach  heart 
Hath,  fh>m  the  leaires  of  thv  unvaltted  book, 
Those  Delphick  hnes  with  deep  impression  took 

Bpilapk  on  Shakup. 

But  it  also  meant  not  valued  : 

For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth. 
He  mar  not,  as  vm»alue4  persons  do. 
Carve  for  himself.  Httml.t  i,  S. 

UNWAGED,  part.  Without  wages, 
unhired. 

And  we  our  owne,  to  live  or  die  mwaged. 

Mirr.JorMag^^.AM. 

fUNWARES,  for  unawares. 

Whose  cnmming  leste  it  sliould  be  sodeyne  and  wi- 
WTM,  I  (sayeth  John)  am  the  messenger  sent  before. 

Erasmus,  Fanphrase. 
So  deeplT  Iknlteth  none,  the  which  unwarts 
Doth  fail  into  the  crime  he  cannot  shun. 

Gascoiane't  Works,  1587. 

UNWARY,  a.    Unexpected, 

All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood. 
At  snddenuess  of  that  umwarjf  sight. 

Spens.  P.  Q.,  I,  xii,  86. 

UNWIST,  a.     Unknown,  undiscovered. 

Of  hurt  tmwisi  most  danger  doUi  redound. 

Ibid.,  TO,  ^,96. 

fTo  UNWRAY.  To  unwrap,  to  take 
o£F  clothes. 

To  speak  no  fonl  or  dishonest  word  before  them,  no 
man  to  fwwray  himself  or  shew  naked  before  them. 
North's  Plutarch,  p.  25  {Somulus). 

VOIDER,  9.  A  basket  or  tray  for 
carrying  out  the  relics  of  a  dinner  or 
other  meal. 

Piers  Plouehman  laid  the  cloth,  and  Simplicity  brought 
ill  the  wridtr.  Dicker,  Qufs  H.  B.,  ch.  1. 

So   in   a  burlesque   speech    quoted 
before : 

Instead  of  tears,  let  them  pour  capon-sauce 
Upon  my  hearse,  and  salt  instead  of  dust, 
Mnnchets  for  stones;  for  othersKiorious  shields. 
Give  me  a  voider.  B.  and  FT.  Woman  Eater,  i,  8. 

f  A  voider  to  take  up  the  fragments,  vaseolum  Arag- 
mentarium.  WitkaW  Dietionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  188. 
fPoiders,  great  broad  dishes,  to  carry  away  the  re- 
mains from  a  meat-table. 

Dunian's  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694. 


tMy  muse  hatli  done.    A  voider  for  the  nonce; 
I  wrong  the  divell,  should  I  pick  their  bones. 

Cleaveland's  Poems,  1651. 
f  The  cloth  whereon  the  carl  dined  was  taken  away, 
and  the  voider  wherein  the  plate  was  usually  put  was 
set  upon  the  cupboard's  head. 

History  of  Richard  JXm'iiast,  1658. 

2b  VOINB,   for  foin,   or  to  push  in 
fencing;  as  vade  for  fade. 

For  to  voine,  or  strike  below  the  girdle,  we  counted  it 
base  and  too  cowardly.    Ear.  Ajax,  Prologue,  sub  fin. 

See  Foin. 
VOLE'E,  or  VOLLEY,  *.     Hazard,  in- 
considerate  cbance ;  from  the  French 
phrase  d  la  volSe,  meaning,  at  random. 

O,  master  Lovell,  you  must  not  give  credit 

To  all  that  ladies  publicly  profess 

Or  talk  o'  the  voUe,  unto  their  servants. 

B.  Jons.  Nets  Inn,  act  i. 

Elsewhere  he  writes  it  volley : 

When  we  do  speak  at  voUey,  all  the  ill 

We  can  one  ofanother.       Id.,  Staple  of  NeutC^  \y, 

Massinger  has  voley : 

What  we  spake  on  the  voley  begins  to  work. 

We  have  laid  a  good  foundation.  Picture,  iii,  6. 

The  word  volley  is  still  retained,  but 
in  other  senses. 
VOLPONB.  Ben  Jonson's  FolponehM 
been  said  to  be  meant  for  Sutton^ 
founder  of  the  Charter-house.  If  so, 
it  must  have  been  occasioned  by  some 
story  of  that  very  wealthy  person 
being  hunted  by  heredipeta,  or  legacy- 
sharks,  and  having  exposed  them. 
The  story  appears  to  stand  on  the 
authority  of  James  Howell.  See 
D'lsraeli,  Quarrels  of  Autb.,  iii,  p.  134. 
But  Mr.  Gifford  has  sufficiently  refuted 
the  tale,  by  remarking  that  Sutton  was 
the.  friend  and  benefactor  of  Jonson  ; 
and  showing  the  complete  contrast 
between  the  two  characters.  He  con« 
dudes  thus :  'fin  a  word,  the  contrast 
is  so  glaring,  that  if  the  commentators 
on  Shakespeare  had  not  afforded  us  a 
specimen  of  what  ignorance  grafted 
on  malevolence  can  do,  we  should  be 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  obliquity  of  in- 
tellect which  could  detect  the  slightest 
resemblance  of  Sutton  in  the  features 
of  Volpone."  Memoirs  oj  B,  Jonson, 
p.  Ixxxiv.  The  whole  passage  well 
deserves  reading,  as  a  clear  and  spirited 
vindication  of  two  celebrated  charac- 
ters, the  poet,  and  his  friend  Sutton  ; 
for  those  who  suppose  the  latter  at 
all  to  resemble  the  fictitious  character, 
must  have  a  most  unjust  opinion  of 
him. 
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VOLQUESSEN.  The  ancient  name  for 
the  part  of  France  afterwards  con- 
tracted to  Fexin.  It  was  anciently 
the  Paffus  FelocastinuSt  and  was»  in 
later  times,  divided  into  Vexin  Fran- 
fOM,  the  capital  of  which  was  Fontoiie, 
and  Fexin  Narmand,  whose  capital 
was  Gi9or9.  The  latter  was  in  dispute 
between  Philip  11  of  France,  and 
John  of  England. 

Then  do  I  give  Voifiteum,  Toonine,  Mftiue, 
Poictisn,  And  A^jou,  iheee  llTe  prorincet.  , 

X.  John,  u,  S. 

The  process  of  corruption  from  the 
old  name  may  be  seen  in  this  passage : 

Next  to  the  island  [lile  de  Francel,  u  Vexmum 
Fnncicnm,  Vcxin.  or  (m  others  aUl  it)  rulsim  U 
F^^ncou.  It  contAlneth  all  the  country,  from  the 
river  £%iA  or  Ovse,  even  to  Claremont.  towmrds 
Picardy.  SaltontUW*  Mtrcator,  p.  290. 

yeloeassinut,      Fotqtieuin,      FuUin^ 
Fexin. 
VOLUNTARIES,  for  Tolunteers, 

And  all  th'  unsettled  humonrs  of  the  land, 

Bash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voUuUarieit 

With  ladies  faces,  and  fierce  drafons  spleens. 

fUPLAND,  means  properly  the 
country,  distinguished  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns.  Uplanders, 
were  country  people,  and  Uplandish, 
countrified.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  adjective  in  the  extract  from  Tales 
and  Quicke  Answers  in  the  next 
article. 

UPLANDISH,  a.  Wild,  mountainous; 
savage,  or  dwelling  in  mountains. 

His  presence  made  the  rudest  peasant  melt, 
That  in  the  wild  uplandisk  eountry  dwelt 

MarUnc,  Hero  and  L.,  Book  Ist 

In  the  old  book,  entitled  **  Tales  and 
Quicke  Answeres,"  there  is  one  that 
begins  thus : 

An  vpUuufyuhe  man,  notuyiahed  in  the  woddes,  came 
on  a  tYme  to  the  eitie.  Tale  xli 

He  IS  afterwards  called  a  *'ruraU 
manne,"  and  a  "  villayne."  In  a  sub- 
sequent tale  we  are  told  of  *'  an  up- 
landishe  priest,  that  preached  of 
charitie."  T.  cxvii.  He  seems  to 
have  been  merely  a  country  curate. 
[See  the  foregoing  article.] 
UPPEIUSTOCKS,  or  OVER-STOCKS. 
Breeches;  nether-stocks  being  used 
for  stockings.     See  Netheb-stogks. 

Thv  vnper'Stockes,  be  they  stuft  with  siUc  or  flocks, 
Never  become  thee  like  a  nether  pair  of  stocks. 

ffeytPOOtTs  Epigrams. 

UPRIGHT,  a.     This  word,  in  a  passage 
of  King  Lear,  has  rather  puzzled  the 
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commentators.  Edgar»  pretending 
that  they  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice, says. 

For  an  beneath  the  BUMB,  . 

Would  I  not  leap  mfrigkt.  ^*  ^>  ^ 

Warburton  very  plausibly  conjectur- 
ed outright;  Dr.  Farmer  doubted 
whether  that  word  existed  at  the  time, 
though  it  may  be  found  several  times 
in  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Stecvens  showed 
that,  in  the  usage  of  Chauccr'a  time, 
upright  meant  supine,  which  is  clearly 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  upright  ii 
to  remain,  the  meaning  must  be  **  for 
all  the  world  1  would  not  even  attempt 
to  leap  straight  up,  for  fear  of  not 
succeeding;"  and  whoever,  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  shall  attempt  to 
leap  any  way,  except /rom  it,  will.  I 
think,  feel  the  same  apprehension. 
With  respect  to  the  sense  of  wpine^  it 
was  not  quite  obsolete  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  as  Mr.  Steevens  quotes 
an  almanack  of  1 59 1,  which  attributes 
certain  complaints  to  the  coatom  of 
"lying  too  much  upright"     Mai, 

SuppLs  h  p.  261. 
UPRIGHT  MAN.  A  term  in  the  canting 
language  (and,  according  to  Grose, 
still  in  use)  for  a  thorough-paced  and 
determined  thief.  Whence  Pri^  is 
thus  addressed  in  the  Beggar's  Bush: 

Come,  princes  of  the  Tagged  regiment, 

Tfott  of  the  blood,— Prigg,  my  meet  vpngktJmtL 


B. 
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Of  whom  no  upright  mam  is  taster. 

>^   See  Decker's  Belman. 

UPSEE  DUTCH,  or  UPSEB  FREEZE, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  same  (Frige 
being  used  for  Dutch).  A  cant  phrase 
of  tipplers,  for  being  intoxicated. 

I  do  not  like  the  dulness  of  your  eye. 

It  hath  a  heavy  cast, 'Ua  «!»««  Diite*^        .,  ^    -    , 

That  is,  looks  like  intoxication. 

So,  ait  down,  ladSi 
And  drink  me  upujf  Dutch.  B.  tmi  Fl^  vi,  L 

It  has  been  said  that  op-zee,  in  Dutch, 
means  over  sea,  which  comes  near  to 
another  English  phrase  for  drunken- 
ness, being  half  seas  over.  But  op- 
zyn-fries  means  "in  the  Dutch 
fashion,"  or  h  la  mode  de  Frise,  which, 
perhaps,  is  the  best  interpreUtion  of 
the  phrase. 

For  up*e  freeze  he  drank  from  four  to  nine. 
So  as  each  sense  was  steeped  well  in  wiiw. 
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Teach  me— hofw  to  take  the  Oerman's  uptif'fireeet,  the 
Banish  rowsa^  fee.  Decker's  Belman,  p.  26,  repr. 

Were  drnnke  according  to  all  the  learned  roles  or 
dmnkeimess,  as  upsyjrentt  crambo,  Bus. 

Id.,  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 

A  modern  author  has  yeutured  to  use 
upsee  as  a  siibstaDtive  : 

Off  with  this  liquor. 
Drink  upsees  oat. 

Which  he  explains,  "  A  Bacchanalian 
interjection,  borrowed  from  the 
Dutch."  Scott y  Lady  of  Lake,  ?i,  §5. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  phrase  was 
extremely  common,  and  many  more 
examples  are  quoted  in  Popular  Antiq., 
vol.  ii,  p.  226  -  7,  4to ;  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  have  not  yet 
had  the  true  explanation  of  its  origin, 
unless  that  be  it  which  is  above  sug- 
gested. In  a  passage  quoted  in  the 
Popular  Antiquities,  as  from  an  ano- 
nymous author  (but  which  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  in  Decker's  Belman), 
it  is  written,  "How  to  take  the 
German's  op  fijn/rize"  which  comes 
extremely  near  to  op-gyn-friea,  "in 
the  Dutch  fashion."  According  to 
this,  upsee-EnglUh  will  regularly  sig- 
nify h  rAnffloUe,  a  la  mode  d' Angle- 
terre  : 

The  bowl, which  moat  be  upsey  English,  strong, 

lusty,  London  beer.    B.  and  FL  Beggar's  Bush,  iv,  4. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  passages  quoted, 
it  is  upsee  freeze  erosse,  which  is  still 
less  intelligible  than  the  other  forms. 
UPSPRING,  *.  An  upstart;  one  insolent 
from  sudden  elevation. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse, 
Keeps  wasscl, and  the  swaggering upspringreein. 

This  word,  though  not  otherwise 
authorised  at  present,  seems  quite 
equivalent  to  upstart;  to  spring  up 
being  the  same  as  to  start  up. 
It  seems  also  to  have  meant  a  sort  of 
dance : 

We  Oermans  have  no  changes  in  oar  dances. 
All  almain,  and  an  i^spring,  that  is  all. 

Chapm.  Jlphonsus. 

Or  perhaps  an  upspring  here  is  only  a 
spring  up,  a  leap  into  the  air. 
UPWARD,*.  Top,  or  height.  Whether 
this  is  anything  more  than  a  poetical 
licence,  an  instance  of  the  callida 
junctura  illustrated  by  Hurd,  I  am  not 
certain. 

From  the  extremest  npwird  of  thy  head, 
To  the  descent  and  dust  beneath  thy  feet, 
▲  most  toad-spotted  traitor.  Lmt,  r,  S. 


URCHIN,  8.  Originally  and  properly  a 
hedge-hog ;  but  also  a  name  for  one 
class  of  fairies.  In  an  old  book  of 
songs,  quoted  by  Mr.  Douce,  fairies, 
elves,  and  urchins,  are  separately  ac- 
commodated with  dances  for  their  use. 
The  following  is  the  urchins*  dance : 

By  the  moone  we  sport  and  play, 

with  the  niglit  begins  our  dav  i. 

As  we  friske  the  dew  doth  fall, 

Trin  it,  Uttle  nrehins  aU, 

Lightly  as  the  little  bee. 

Two  by  two,  and  three  by  threes 

And  about,  about  go  we.       Doners  Ittnstr.,  i,  p.  11 . 

Shakespeare  speaks  also  of  urchins, 
and  limits  their  actions,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  the  night : 

Vrehint 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work. 
All  exercise  on  thee.  Temp.,  i,  2. 

Afterwards  also  he  makes  Caliban 
speak  of  being  frighted  *'  with  urchin 
shows,"  ii,  2.  Milton  in  Comus 
speaks  of  "  urchin  blasts,"  v.  845,  and 
the  name  of  urchin  was  often  applied 
to  very  diminutive  persons. 
The  children  employed  to  torment 
Falstaff  were  to  be  dressed  in  these 
fairy  shapes : 

Nan  Page,  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  in  their  hands. 

These  then  were  fairies,  and  nothing 
like  hedge-hogs.  The  connexion 
between  the  two  seems  to  have  been, 
that  these  diminutive  beings  were 
supposed  often  to  assume  such  shapes. 
Hence  Caliban  says  of  the  tormenting 
spirits  employed  by  Prospero,  that 

Sometimes  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after,  bite  me ;  tlien  like  hedge-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall.  Temp.,  ii,  3. 

Thus,  among  the  troops  of  demons 
that  assault  Temperance,  in  Spenser, 
we  find 

Some  like  snailes,  some  did  like  spyders  shew. 
And  some  like  ugly  urchins,  thick  and  short. 

if.  ^.,  n,  xi.  IS. 

Urchin,  in  the  sense  of  hedge-hog,  is 
derived  by  Skinner  from  a  similar 
Saxon  word  ;  by  others,  from  ericeus, 
Latin.  In  the  other  signification,  a 
Welsh  derivation  has  been  suggested 
for  it,  namely  ersch,  terrible  (  see 
Douce);  but  this  seems  very  doubtful. 
In  the  phrase  still  current  of  *'  little 
urchin,*'  for  a  child,  the  idea  of  the 
fairy  still  remains.     No  one  would 
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tbink  of  calling  a  child  ''a  little  hedge- 
hog** [Id  the  following  paasage  it  ia 
a  name  for  the  ash-key .] 

f()r  like  the  triple  urekiHM  of  the  Mh, 

That  h«  and  Hit'  throdgh  Murpheui  iweet-fsc'd  doore, 

IX)th  drovne  the  •Uurret  with  a  Dolrdarin  flash. 

Tayiar'i  Worktt,  1«S0. 

URB,  a.  Very  carrently  employed  for 
use.  Skinner  aaja,  contracted  from 
tMvra.  It  ia^  in  fact,  Norman,  or  law 
French.     See  Kelham't  Norm.  Diet. 

And  viBdome  willed  me  « ithoat  protract, 
lu  apecUie  wiae  to  put  the  Mine  in  kt*. 

Frrtrx  and  Porrfg,  O.  PL,  1, 14(. 
Tliif  birkerinff  will  bat  keep  our  arms  in  urt. 
The  holy  battlea  better  tu  endure. 

Fow  Prmtirta  ofL.^  0.  PI.,  tI,  48S. 
The  itain  of  ragged  ilone.  seldom  in  nrt. 

BrowH€'»  Br.  Past,  i,  I,  p.  88. 

In  Chaucer'a  time  it  haa  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning,  being  used  for  fortune 
or  adventure,  like  the  French  heure; 
ure  being  also  old  French  for  hour. 
See  Roquefort. 
To  URE,  v.,  from  the  substantiye.  To  use. 

Ned,  thou  must  begin 
Now  to  forfret  thy  study  and  thy  books. 
And  mrt  thy  shoulders  to  an  armour'a  weight 

Edit,  m,  i,  1. 
The  Firnche  sonldiers  whyche  from  their  youthe 
have  byue  practised  and  uro/e  in  feats  of  arms. 

More'*  Itopia,  by  Robinson,  C  6. 

Hence  to  enure,  to  make  a  thing 
habitual.  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Utopia,  prints  the  abore  passage 
"inured,  vol.  i,  p.  56;  but  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  intimation  at 
p.  clzxz,  that  he  printed  from  another 
text.  The  quotation  here  given  is 
from  the  edition  of  1551. 
^USE.  Usury.  Usance  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  same  sense. 

Mt  crrdit  would  hare  suffered  to  hare  borrowed 
nntny  thonsands  in  IxMulon,  had  I  needed  it;  bat  my 
•cniple  thnt  1  thought  it  not  lawful  to  give  or  take 
vsr,  made  the  diHiculty  that  I  could  not  borrow  the 
ordinary  way.  MS.  Harl.,  646. 

O  tis  a  thing  more  than  ridirulouj. 
To  take  a  man's  full  sum,  and  not  pay  use. 

Fletcher's  Pofms,  p.  68. 

USES,  «.  Application  of  doctrines, 
practical  use;  a  term  particularly 
affected  by  the  Puritans,  and  conse- 
quently ridiculed  by  the  dramatists. 
See  Mr.  Gifford*s  notes  on  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

I  am  90  tired 
With  your  religions  exhortations,  doctrines,  uses 
Of  your  religious  morality^ 
That,  &C.  Ma» 

But  when  you  had  been 
Cndgell'd  well  twice  or  thnce,  and  from  the  doctrine 
Made  profitable  nses.  Id.,  Maid  of  Uon.,  i,  1. 

The  parson  lias  an  edifying  stomach 
And  a  persuading  palate,  like  his  name  [Palate] ; 
He  hatli  begun  three  draughts  nf  sack  in  doctrines, 


lasstna.  Bmp.  qf  East,  iii,  2. 
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And  four  in  uses. 
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JvMS.  Magn.  Lady^  iii,  1. 


USHER.  See  Gentlkmak  usher. 
The  aualitiea  of  such  an  aafaer  are 
thus  described : 

Yet  if  she  want  an  siA«r,  ncii  an  \m 
One  that  is  throughly  pacM,  a  ekui 
Can  hold  a  hanging  ap  with  apftrobatiosi. 
Plant  his  hat  formally,  aad  wait  viih 
"ldobeaeechyoa,iLr.*' 

B.amiFL  WUd G.  Ckmea,  uX  ia. 

USURER'S  CHAIN.    See  Chain. 

UTIS,  or  rather  UTA8,  qaasi  huitae; 
from  huit,  French.  The  eighth  dsy, 
or  the  space  of  eight  days,  after  any 
festival.  It  was  a  law  term,  and 
occurs  in  some  of  our  statutes :  now 
more  commonly  called  the  octave,  as 
the  octave  of  St.  Hilary,  &c.  "  Any 
day  between  the  feast  and  the  eighth 
day,  was  said  to  be  within  the  tc/of." 
Cvweil,  &c.  See  Dr.  Wordaworth's 
Eccles.  Biogr.,  i,  62. 

Tomorrow  is  8.  Thouaa  of  Cantotarr^  ere,  and  the 
•tms  of  St.  Peter.  Ltfe  efSirTk,  Mar€,  X  x  i. 

Thys  marriage  was  solemnized  atCantCTborie,  aad  la 
the  mtas  of  aajnte  Hilarye  next  cDtaaps  Ab  was 
crowned.  Solisuk^  ^6L.  ii,  S  4^  col.  2. 

Hence  used  also  for  festivity : 

Then  here  will  be  old  mtis:  it  wfll  he  am  cseefi^^it 
•trata^m.  9  Bern.  IF,  u,  i. 

Then,  if  yoo  please,  with  some  nj^timg  hMimaaj 
Let  na  begin  the  utas  of  our Jollitie. 

GmUnfum  <^ProSf-,  /x. 

Kelbam  gives  it  with  aU  theae  varie- 
ties:   "IJtes,   utae,    utavea,    ntna,'* 
octaves  ;  also  ut,  for  eight,  and  mtey 
the  eighth. 
UTTER,  a.    Outer. 

So  forth  without  impediment  I  pest. 
Tdl  to  the  bridge's  mlUr  gate  I  eane. 

UUer^barristere  were  lawyers  ad- 
mitted to  plead  wiihout  the  bar,  in 
consideration  of  their  learning;  called 
also  licentiati  de  jure,  resembling 
licentiates  in  physic,  who  are  allowed 
to  practise,  though  not  of  the  coU^e. 
So  B.  Jonson  speaks  of  the  uiter  for 
the  external  shell : 

I  cannot  bnt  smile  at  their  tyrannou  ignonnee,  that 
will  offer  to  slisht  me,  (in  theae  thooga  bcdna;  an 
artificer)  and  giVe  themselTca  a  pereasptone  lirence 
to  judge,  who  have  never  touched  ao  moch  aa  the 
barke  or  lUisr  shell  V  any  knowledge. 

Masfue  at  Lord  Badingtom^St  InUoimetiom. 

UTTERANCE,  s.  From  the  French 
outranee,  and  equivslent  to  it,  mean- 
ing extremity ;  to  fight  d  Pautranee, 
was  to  fight  till  one  at  least  of  the 
combatants  was  slain.  It  was  parti- 
cularly used  in  tournaments. 

lUtlicr  than  so,  come  Kate  into  the  liat, 

And  champion  me  to  tk'  MtUruHM.  Maek.,  m,  i 
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Flcro  is  my  gage  to  tustaine  it  to  the  uftertmce, 
nnd  befight  it  to  the  death.  Helyiu,  Kn.  of  the  Siean. 
Thit  battle  was  fought  so  farre  forth  to  iheuUeranee, 
that,  after  a  wonderfull  slanghter  on  lK>th  sides,  when 
tliat  thevr  swordes  and  other  weapons  were  spent, 
they  buckled  togitiier  with  short  daggers. 

Holinsh.  ScolLt  D  7,  col.  1  a. 
Here  is  my  guage  to  susteyne  it  to  the  utterance. 

Gvy,  Barl  of  Wano.^  M  2  b. 

In  the  following  passage  it  means  only 
extremity  of  defiance : 

Of  him  I  gathered  honour, 
Which  he  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.  Cjfmh.,  iii,  1. 

An  UTTER-WART.  #.  Probably,  a 
further  warning,  from  utter  and  wart, 
warning.  "Wart  Tum,"  is  translated 
by  Kelham,  "  Let  a  man  take  care." 

As  the  Italian  potentates  of  these  dayes,  make  no 
difference,  in  their  pedegrees  and  successions,  be- 
tweene  the  bed  lawfull  or  unlawful!,  where  either  an 
utter-wartj  or  a  better  desert,  doth  force  or  entice 
them  thereonto,  Camden's  Bemaine,  p.  87. 


w. 

tWAD.     A  bundle  of  hay. 

A  wispe  of  rushes,  or  a  clod  of  land. 
Or  any  teadde  of  hay  that's  next  to  hand 
They'lsteale.  Taylor's  Woria,\eSO. 

7V>  WADE.  Towalk  through  water;  from 
passing  a  ford,  vadum,  [A.S.  wadian,'] 
Johnson  has  amply  illustrated  this 
word  in  this  first  sense,  and  also  in  the 
metaphorical  meaning,  of  passing 
through  anything  with  difficulty;  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  used  sometimes 
simply  for  to  go,  or  proceed. 

fbrbear,  and  wade  no  further  in  tliis  speech. 

Tancr.  and  Qiam.,  O.  PL,  ii,  180. 
£re  thou  do  wade  so  farre  revoke 
To  mind  the  bedlam  boy.  Turherv.  Trag.  Tales. 

WAFER-WOiMAN.  Mentioned  as  a 
person  often  employed  in  amorous 
embassies,  but  what  kind  of  wafers 
she  dealt  in  does  not  appear. 

Twas  no  set  meeting, 
Certainly,  for  there  was  no  wafer-woman  with  her 
These  three  days,  on  my  knowledge. 

B.  and  Ft.  Woman  Hater^  ii,  I. 
So  yon  think  me  a  babe  ?    Am  I  not  able,  cousin. 
At  my  years  and  discretion,  to  deliver 
A  letter  handsomely  ?  is  that  such  a  hard  thing? 
Why,  every  wafer-woman  will  undertake  it. 

Maid  of  the  Mill,!,  Z. 

Probably  they  were  the  sweet  wafer- 
cakes,  which  were  certainly  known  in 
those  days,  since  Shakespeare  says. 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes. 

Hen.  V,  ii,  8. 

Wafers  of  another  kind  were  used 
instead  of  bread  at  the  Sacrament. 
To  WAFT.     To  beckon  with  the  hand. 
Johnson  had  given  this  sense,  but 
without  examples,   which  Todd  has 


supplied.  Probably  from  wave.  See 
Waftuee. 

But  soft,  who  wafts  us  yonder  ?       Com.  of  Err .^  ii,  1. 

One  do  I  personate  of  Timon's  frame. 

Whom  Fortune,  with  her  ivory  hand,  wafts  to  her. 

Timon  ofJth.,  i,  1. 

Also  in  Hamlet. 

Shakespeare  has  used  it  also  for  to 
turn,  in  "  he  wafts  his  eyes."  Wint. 
Tale,  It  is  put  neutrally  for  float. 
See  T.  J.  But  it  is  hardly  obsolete  in 
any  of  these  senses. 
WAFT, «.,  seems  in  the  following  passage 
to  mean  a  flavour. 

A  sti-umpet's  love  will  have  a  waft  i*  th*  end, 

And  distaste  the  vessel.  A  Mad  World,  O.  PL,  ▼,  874. 

WAFTAGE,  s.    Passage  by  water. 

Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.  Tro.  and  Cress.,  iii,  3. 

WAFTURE,  s.  Signal,  motion  ;  from 
to  waft.  The  diflerent  senses  of  wave, 
probably  produced  this,  and  the  two 
meanings  of  to  waft;  the  first  from 
the  waves  of  water,  the  other  from 
wamng  the  hand. 

But  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand 

Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.  Jul.  Cos.,  ii,  1. 

WAGE,  s.  Hire  -,  now  used  only  in  the 
plural,  wages. 

With  deeper  wms,  and  greater  digniti^ 
We  may  rewardT thy  blissfnll  chivalrie. 

Span.  Trag.,  Part  ii,  O.PL,  iii,  128. 

From  those  which  paid  them  wage  the  island  soon  did 

win.  Drayt.  Polyoli.,  xi,  p.  868. 

Four  pounds  a  year  were  considered 
as  fit  wages  for  a  man  servant  in  Ben 
Jonson's  time : 

And  turn  away  my  other  man,  and  save 

Four  pound  a  year  by  that.  Deoil  an  Ass,  i,  8. 

To  WAGE.  To  hire,  to  pay  wages  to. 
Examples  are  numerous.  See  the 
notes  on  the  passage  of  Coriolanus. 

For  his  defence  great  store  of  men  I  wag*d. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  405. 
Abundance  of  treasure  which  he  had  in  store,  where- 
with  hee  might  wage  soldiers. 

Holinsh.  Scotl,  H,  coL  1  a. 
At  the  last 
I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner,  and 
He  wag*d  me  with  his  countenance.         Coriol.,  v,  6. 

That  is,  '*  the  countenance  he  gave  me 
was  a  kind  of  wages." 
Also,  to  be  opposed  as  equal  stakes  in 
a  wager : 

His  taints  and  honours 
Wag*d  equal  with  him.  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iv,  12. 

Also,  to  let  out  on  hire : 

Thou  that  dost  live  in  kter  times,  must  wage 
Thy  workes  for  wealth,  and  life  for  gold  engage. 

Spms.  F.  q.,  11,  vii,  18. 

To  wage  war  means,  as  is  well  known, 
to  carry  on  war ;  in  allusion  to  which, 
Jonson  perhaps  used  the  expression 
•*  to  wage  law :" 
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I  m  BOl  able  to  MM  Imp  vith  hia. 

Tet  raoit  mainUiii  the  Uiiag,  u  luy  ovB  rfght, 

Still  for  your  good.  StspU  tiflitm,  ▼,  1. 

But  it  thoald  be  remembered,  that 
'  woffero/law  is  a  regular  process  in 
the  EDgliah  courts,  defined  by  all  the 
books,  to  which  a  further  allusion 
might  also  be  intended.  Webster  has 
used  the  singular  expression  oi  waging 
'*  eminence  and  state,"  meaning  to 
contend  in  those  points.  Jppiu*  and 
Virgin,,  iii,  K 
WAG-HALTBR,  a.  One  who  moTes, 
or  wears  a  halter;  a  comic  term, 
coined  to  suit  a  thief,  or  such  person- 
age ;  like  craek-rope,  kalier-Mckt  &c. 

Not  M  temble  ■»  t  croee-tree  thet  never  grow*,  to  e 
wttgluiUw  pege.  i^brf *  Ifcjida,  #-c.,  ii,  8. 

Cotgrave  emplop  this  and  similar 
terms  to  explain  the  French  word 
bahmin :  **  A  craftie  knave,  a  crack- 
rope,  wag-halter,  unhappie  rogue, 
Ac.'* 

tA  wQ9'Ultn\»ay  net  Tarlton  in  the  itreet,  end  nid. 
Master  TtelUmwholiTeilongeitt 

TmUomU  Je»U,\^\\. 
tTo  nocke  anybody  by  blabbering  oat  the  tonrae  u 
the  part  of  wt^ludun  and  levd  boyet,  not  of  well 
mannered  children.      SckooU  qfGoUMamun,  1839. 

WA6M0IRE,  a.,  for  quagmire.  A 
alough. 

Tw  tSey  bflM  like  ftnrle  wtupmoirM  orergraat 

Sp.Sktp.Kal^Stpt^  190. 

WAHAHOW.  R.  C.  a  writer  in  Cam- 
den's Remains  (sir  Rob.  Cotton),  says 
that  we  use  wahahowe,  in  hallooiDg, 
as  an  interjection.  Rem.,  p.  33.  I 
have  been  curious  to  find  an  example 
of  it,  but  have  not  succeeded. 

fWAlST-CLOATHES.  Clothes  hung 
about  the  cage«work  of  a  ship's  hull, 
to  protect  the  men  in  action.  Pepg^ 
Diary,  i,  70. 

WAISTCOAT,  «.,  was  a  part  of  female 
dress,  as  well  as  male,  and  was  some- 
times very  costly.  A  fine  lady  talks 
of  wanting 

k  ten  pound  waistcoat,  or  a  nag  to  hnnt  on. 

B.  and  Fl.  Woman's  Prixe,  i,  4. 

It  was  only  when  the  waistcoat  was 
worn  without  a  gown,  or  upper  dress, 
that  it  was  considered  as  the  mark  of 
a  mad,  or  a  profligate  woman.  Low 
females,  of  the  latter  class,  were  gene- 
rally so  attired. 

Ton'd  beet  come  like  a  mad-woman,  without  a  band 
in  your  vaistooat,  and  the  linings  of  your  kirtle  out- 
ward. Honest  Wk.,  O.  PI.,  iii  291 


"  In  your  waistcoat,"  means  in  that 
alone,  as  a  man  without  his  coat. 


I'll  not  her  into  action  fbr  a  waistoiat^ 

And  when  I  have  ri^d  her  v^  OBoe,  thin 

pinnace 
Shall  aail  for  gold,  and  good  itore  tOL 

B,aMdFLSwm.lMmt^%t. 

A  white  waistcoat  is  once  particulariy 
mentioned : 

That  her  ranning  thro* 
The  etreet  may  be  leia  noted,  and  my  art 
More  shown,  and  yoor  fear  to  qieak  with  her  less^ 
She  shall  come  in  a  white  wautooaL 

14^  Womass  SkUr,  ii,  4 

WAISTCOATEER, «.  A  woman  wearing 
a  waistcoat,  or  thought  fit  for  aoch  a 
habit. 

Who  keeps  the  ontward  door  there?  hoe^  iie 

shttfflmg. 
Ton  wasteoattsr,  yon  must  go  back. 

Jd.Swm.Uemt,i.l. 
jyjt  think  yonVe  here,  air. 
Among  yoor  wasl-coaieers,  your  beee  weadice. 
That  scratch  at  snch  occaaioBs  1*  you're  deluded. 

Id.,  WitwitiomiM^h,*, 
I  knew  yon  a  wauteoaietr  in  the  garden  aU^ya^ 
And  would  come  to  a  sailor's  whistle. 

Masting.  Gtg  Madmm,  9,  L 
tSome  shall  be  so  incentive  to  hut,  tl^  erory  woaa 
shall  be  devil  enough  to  tempt  him,  firom  the  Gofvat 
Garden  silk  gowns,  to  the  Wapping  wtrsteoniun. 

Poor  Boiin,  17\X 

WAITS,  or  WAYGHTES.  Hautboyi. 
Butler* 9  Principles  of  Mutic,  p.  93. 
The  musicians  who  play  by  night  in 
the  streets  at  Christmas,  are  still  called 
the  waits. 

Here  is  scarce  a  yonng  man  of  any  ^s—Hitb, 
does  not  make  love  with  the  town  music.    TT 
often  help  him  through  his  courtship. 

fUltr.KowSSS. 

Mr.  Todd,  however,  shows  from  the 
Prompt.  Parvulorum,  that  wait  an- 
ciently meant  a  watchman.  Whatever 
was  the  origin  of  their  name,  the  office 
of  the  waits  has  long  anbaiated. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  speak  of  "  the 
waits  of  Southwark.'*  Kn,  of 
Pestle.     In  another  place. 

Hark !  are  the  waits  abroad? 

To  which  another  replies. 

Be  softer,  prythee, 
Tis  private  mniidc.  B.  and  If.  Cs^tam, 

WAKE.  A  nightly  festival,  kept  origi- 
nally  on  the  day  of  dedication  of  a 
parish  church ;  vigilia.  For  the 
origin  and  mode  of  celebrating  wakes, 
see  Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.,  vol.  i,  p.  422, 
et  seqq.  Wakes  are  still  observed  in 
many  parishes,  but  in  a  very  difieient 
manner. 

To  WAKE.  To  sit  up  in  a  festive  man- 
ner,  like  keeping  a  nightly  feast. 

The  king  doth  woks  to-night^  and  takes  his  rouae. 

BamL,i,L 


B. 


n.1 
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It  cannot  mean  merely,  that  he  does 
not  sleep. 
The  WALE  OF  CLOTH.  "Linea." 
Cole^  Diet,  The  thread  which  forms 
the  texture  of  the  cloth.  "A  ridge 
of  threads  in  cloth."  Wilkifu,  Real 
Char,  Ind,     Wei,  Saxon. 

Thoa'rt  rougher  fiur. 
And  of  a  ooaraer  wale. 

3.  and  71.  Four  PI  in  Om,  p.  488. 

It  is  CTidently  from  the  same  origin 
as  a  wale  or  wheal  on  the  skin  from 
a  blow,  which  in  Saxon  is  wala,  or 
wale, 
WALKER,  9,    A  faller  of  cloth. 

She  curst  the  weaver  and  the  walktr, 

The  doth  that  had  wrouffht; 
And  hade  a  vengeance  on  his  crowne. 

That  hither  hath  it  broueht. 

Sojf  andifantley  Perey,  Self  iii,  S. 

The  same  word,  waleker,  is  German 
for  a  fuller,  and  wale  is  Saxon  for  a 
garment.  Hence  is  derived  the 
family  name  of  Walker,  as  Camden 
has  noticed :  **  Walker,  i,  e.,  fuller, 
in  old  English."  Remains,  p.  108. 
Bailey  has  the  word,  and  its  etymology, 
but  not  many  other  dictionaries; 
Mr.  Todd  has  added  it  to  Johnson, 
and  shown  that  it  is  also  Dutch. 

'fWALL.  Mrs.  Wall,  a  pastrycook,  who 
lived  in  Abchurch  lane,  London, 
about  the  year  1600,  celebrated  for 
her  cakes  and  pasties.  She  is  alluded 
to  in  Northward  Hoe,  1607. 

WALLOWISH,  a.  Insipid.  Coles' 
Diet,  *' Sapor  crudus,  fastidiosus." 
Skinner. 

As  unwelcome  to  any  true  conceit  as  duttish  morsels, 
or  walknoUk  potions  to  a  nice  stomack. 

Owrbvrjf's  Char.  29,  of  a  Dunce. 

I  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  a 
northern  word.  To  wallow  is,  in 
Scotch,  to  fade,  or  wither;  see  Jamie- 
son.  Wallowish,  therefore,  is  flat, 
insipid,  or,  in  another  word, /ae^ec?; 
like  fade,  in  French. 
"WALSINGHAM.  An  ancient  popular 
air,  which,  like  other  favorite  tunes, 
was  occasionally  taught  to  piping 
birds. 

When  he  hringa  in  a  prize       *       * 
I'll  renounce  my  fire  mark  a  year, 
*And  all  the  hidaen  art  I  have  in  carving— 
To  teach  young  birds  to  whistle  WaisingJuM. 

B.  and  Fl.  Hon.  Aan'e  F.,  act  v. 

It  was  alluded  to  in  a  lampoon  of 
James  the  First's  time,  because  Robert 


earl  of  Salisbury,  the  subject  of  the 
satire,  had  a  mistress  named  WaU 
tingham : 

And  through  his  fedse  worship  such  power  did  gaind, 
As  kept  him  o*  the  mountaine,  and  us  on  the  plaine ; 
Where  many  a  hornpipe  he  tun'd  to  his  Phvllts, 

thr  sung  W'eusingkam  to  's  Amaryllis. 

Seer.  Hist,  of  Jus.  1, 1811,  vol.  i,  S36,  in  the 


And  sweetly  sunt 


inffham  to  's  Amaryllis. 
.  Jus.  1, 1811,  vol.  i,  83" 
MenwriaU  of  Ft.  Oeborne. 


The  shrine  of  the  Virgin  at  WaUing- 
ham,  in  Norfolk,  was  as  much  fre- 
quented by  pilgrims  as  that  of  Becket 
at  Canterbury,  and  the  72d  of  the 
Mery  Tales,  &c.,  is  on  the  subject  of 
a  young  man  who  was  riding  there 
with  many  others,  and  knew  not  how- 
to  find  out  his  own  horse,  till  all  the 
rest  had  taken  theirs.  Our  Lady  of 
WaUingham  was  thought  a  proper 
person  to  swear  by. 

Bigh  constable  1  now  bv  our  ladif  of  Waliingkam, 
I'd  rather  he  mark'd  out  Tom  Scavinger. 

B.Jon4.TaUqfT.,m,l, 

[It  was  usual  for  pilgrims  to  carry 
away  with  them,  from  this  and  other 
shrines,  leaden  signs,  rings,  &c.,  sold 
to  them  at  the  spot.  We  often  meet 
in  old  writings  with  notices  of  Wal- 
singham  rings,  broaches,  &c.] 
WALY,  interj,  A  cry  of  lamentation  ; 
northern  dialect,  from  wae^  woe.  It 
was  Saxon  also. 

O  WLlif,  waljf^  up  the  bank. 
And  tsalVf  vaUf.  down  the  brae. 

Fercy,Bel.,ui»l4A. 

See  Jamieson. 
WAN,  the  preterite  of  win,     A  very 
convenient  word  for  poets,  who  used 
either  wan,  or  won,  as  it  happened 
best  to  suit  the  rhyme. 

These  with  the  Saxons  went,  and  fortunately  mm, 
Whose  captain  Hengist  first  a  kingdom  here  began. 

Drayt.rolgotb.,  zi. p.  864. 

In  the  very  same  page,  the  author 
does  not  scruple  to  use  won  : 

As  mighty  Hengist  here,  by  force  of  arms  had  done, 

So  Ella  coming  m,  soon  from  the  Aomans  wm 

The  counties  ueighb'ring  Kent  Ibid. 

WANHOPE,  #.  Want  of  hope ;  an  old 
Saxon  word,  usually  interpreted  de- 
spair. In  the  following  passage  it 
seems  rather  to  mean  an  ill- founded 
expectation,  or  faint  hope.  It  is  used 
in  the  former  sense  by  Chaucer. 

And  here  now  1  male  bringe  in  the  foolyshe  vankope 
(imagine  we)  of  some  usurer  or  man  of  warre,  or 
oorrupte  judge,  who  castvnge  foorth  one  halfepeny 
of  all  his  evil  gotten  goods,  will  straight  thinke  that 
the  whole  hocode  of  nis  former  mislVre  is  at  onea 
forgeven  him.  Ckaloner't  Morim  Mne.,  H  8  b. 
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Thert  u  nothing  in  the  original  Latin 

that  answers  to  this  word. 

Lodge  evidently  considered  it  as  a 

something  short  of  despair,  such  as 

dejection,  or  diacooiagunent ;  for  he 

writes, 

Tmi^  and  lace,  «M-Jbf«,  disptire.  ftsd  vw, 
FhNa  IMtii'  den,  by  Ate  tent,  drew  nie. 

IfUmcnt  ^md  SUU,  p.  fl.  tepr. 

He  then  describes  each  of  these  sepa- 
rately,  and  says  of  the  third, 

WMm'kop€f  foot  ■oole,  on  brokea  waAtr  Mm 
Wiingiuf  ba  annet,  «■  robbed  of  hit  wit«.  Ihid. 

In  the  same  sense  it  seems  to  have 
been  used  by  Gawii^  Douglas,  whom 
Dr.  Jamieson  cites,  and  explains  it 
'*  delusive  hope."  The  Scotch  dialect 
retains  many  such  compounds,  namely, 
wan^grace^  wan-luck,  wan-thrift,  &c. 
See  Jamieson.  They  all  imply  the 
absence  or  deficiency  of  the  thing 
joined  with  wan.  So  also  wan-trust 
m  Chaucer,  for  distrust, 
WANION.  Used  only  in  the  phrase, 
with  a  wanion,  but  totally  unex- 
plained, though  exceedingly  common 
in  use.  It  seems  to  be  equivalent  to 
with  a  venpeancCf  or  with  a  plague. 
Mr.  Boswell  (alas !  already  the  late) 
conjectured  "  with  a  winnowing,'*  for 
a  beating ;  but  this  is  not  very  satis- 
factory.    Bono.  Malone,  xxi,  6 1 . 

Coae  tw»y,  or  I'll  fetch  thee  with  «  wa$Mio». 

PericU$,  u,  1 ;  Smppl.,  ii,  p.  44. 
Art  fables  of  false  news,  in  this  manner,  to  the  super 
▼exation  of  town  and  coontrj,  with  a  nngniom. 

B.  J<m».  SUmU  of  Newt,  iii,  5. 
1*11  tell  Balph  a  tale  in  his  ear,  shall  fetch  him  again 
mih  a  wantm,  I'll  warrant  him. 

B.  *Hd  FL  Kn.  ofB.  Fettle,  ii,  1. 
Marry,  hang  yon,  westward,  vntk  a  wcnUm  to  you. 

Ba»t¥f.  Hoe,  O.  PL.  It,  p.  240. 
Ho,  clod-pate,  where  art  thouP  Gome  out  with  a 
vengeance,  come  out  with  airaimum. 

OteWs  Makelait,  B.  ir,  ch.  47. 

See  also  vol.  xi,  324. 

Even  Latimer  has  introduced  it  in  a 

sermon : 

Was  not  this  a  good  prelate  ?  He  should  have  beene 
at  home  preaelnng  in  his  dioces  triik  a  tMnraioN. 

&n».,p.  86  b. 

I  find  it  once  written  wanie: 

The  pope— sent  into  I'Yance  Hildebrand,  his  cardiual 
chaplaiue  (as  meet  a  mate  for  such  a  feat,  as  was  in 
all  Satan's  court),  and  made  him  with  a  wuiie  to 
come  againe  coram  nobis. 

Fox,  Eecl.  Hist.,  rol.  ii,  p.  457,  col.  1. 

After  all  these  authorities  for  the  use 
of  the  phrase,  it  is  strange  to  say, 
that  no  account  of  its  origin  anywhere 
appears.  None  of  the  dictionaries 
acknowledge  it;  yet  it  is  evidently 


either  from  wtmung,  detfiment,  Saxon, 
or  from  wanian^  plorare.      I  ahouIJ 
think  the  former. 
.^WANT.   A  mole.  Saxon.    Ray,  Diet. 

L.  Shee  hath  the  eana  of  a  mbsX.  F.  SoU  Ocwaat 
wresf    jL  Iiay  tlieeareBof  a«w«<,naole. 

2^#v'«jrirf0.actT.KL2L 
TUpa,  a  mole,  imm/,  or  wcmt.  Heme*  J%ms;  p.  IS. 
But  then,  my  lords,  ooasider,  he  delighla 
To  Taile  his  grace  to  ua  poon  eutidj  wa 
To  simplest  shmbs,  and  to  the  dBBftUli 

t  WANTONLY.    Unintentioriai^"'^ 

After  dynner  the  litUe  boy.  aoime  to  the  cafteyn  tf 
Bhandnitx,  hurt  Arthur's  noie  with  a  iMcr,  aot  a 
anger  bat  by  ehanee  waMtemXf, 

Dr.  Dt^s  Diary,  p.  S. 

WAPPEN'D,orWAPPERp.  Probably 
the  same  word,  and  signifjring  worn, 
or  weakened.  The  latter  is  given 
in  Grose's  Provincial  Glossarj  as  s 
Gloucestershire  word,  and  explained, 
^'  Restless,  or  fatigued.  Spoken  id  s 
sick  person." 

This  [gold]  ifl  it. 
That  makes  the  wetfpen*!  widow  wed  again. 

Here  we  find  it  as  a  compoond : 

We  oome  towaorda  the  gods 
Toong  and  Jsn.'Wt^ei'i,  not  halting  imder  criBca. 
B.aMiFLTmoNokUKmMm.,^.^. 

Both  words  have  been  doubted  by 
the  commentators,  bat  I  know  not 
that  we  can  make  anything  better  of 
them.  Many  conjectures  may  be  seen 
in  the  notes  on  the  former  passage, 
bat  none  that  are  satisfactory.  It 
seems  clear,  at  least,  that  both  should 
be  spelt  alike.  [We  have  also  wuf- 
pering.'] 

ifiut  still  he  ftode  his  fisce  to  set  nwne. 
And  wapperiMg  tumid  up  his  white  of  e^ 

Mirrour  for  MagiatrmU^  1$T5. 

WAR,  for  worse.  Given  by  Ray  as  a 
north-coantry  word,  bat  marked  also 
Tar,  Dial.,  meaning  that  it  is  found 
in  various  dialects. 

They  sayne  the  world  is  much  wmr  then  it  wont. 

Spena.  Shep.  Kai,,  SepL.  r.  108. 

It  occars  also  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
See  G.  Doaglas,  ^n.,  viii,  234.  In 
F.  Q.,  IV,  viii,  31,  it  is  written  tearre, 
Ascham  had  a  fancy  that  war  was 
derived  from  this  old  comparative, 
and  thas  hints  his  notion : 

And  althoug:he  there  is  nothing  worse  than  vmrt, 
whereof  it  taketk  his  name. 

7oMf)AifM,  p.  68,  repr.  of  ITSS. 

WARDS,  COURT  OF.  A  court  first 
erected  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time, 
and  afterwards  augmented  by  him 
with   the  office  of  liveries.     Hence 
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called  the  Court  of  Wards  and 
Liveries,  till  its  suppression  by  statute 
12  Car.  II. 

This  was  the  most  oppressive  remnant 
of  the  prerogative  which  the  Norman 
kings  had  claimed.  Under  the  feu- 
dal system,  every  estate  was  con- 
sidered as  a  benefice^  which,  while 
the  heir  was  a  minor,  or  otherwise 
incapable  of  serving,  reverted  to  the 
superior,  who  appointed  another  to 
perform  military  service  in  his  stead, 
while  this  prerogative  remained,  the 
king,  as  feudal  superior,  gave  or  sold 
the  wardship  of  a  minor,  or  an  idiot, 
to  whomsoever  he  chose,  with  as 
much  of  the  income  as  he  thought 
proper.  If  the  heir  was  a  femaJe, 
the  king  was  entitled  to  offer  her  any 
husband  of  her  rank,  at  bis  option ; 
and  if  she  refused  him,  she  forfeited 
her  land.  This  is  distinctly  alluded 
to  in  Jonson*s  Barth.  Fair,  act  iii,  as 
quoted  under  Beg.  Hence  all  that 
"we  read  of  begging  or  buying  ward- 
ships of  any  kind.  See  Hume, 
ch.  xi,  app.  2,  ch.  xliv,  app.  3 :  the 
Law  Dietionaries,  and  Blackstone. 
WARD,  TO  BEG  ONE.  To  solicit  the 
guardianship  of  some  person  whose 
situation  required  superintendence; 
generally  a  profitable  office.  See 
Beg. 

I  for  my  tniTell  beg  not  a  rewBid, 
I  Ug  leas  by  a  syllable,  aVari. 
fiinr.  JEpiffr.,  iv,  71. 

-WARD,  or  -WARDS.  As  a  termina- 
tion, implying  towards,  was  often 
arbitrarily  added  to  any  other  word, 
as  to  uS'ward,  to  God-ward,  &c.,  in 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible. 

Whose  inelinatioa 
Bent  all  her  course  to  him-worif. 

Browne,  Brit.  Batt^  I,  i,  p.  8. 
Immediately  doth  flow 
To  Wlndsor-wori  amain. 

Drmyt.  Folyoti.y  xr,  p.  949. 

So  to  Paris-toar^,  in  Har.  Ariost.,  ii, 
23,  twice. 

When  we  go  to  bed-wori,  lei  xis  eall  upon  him. 

Laiimtr^  Serm.,  foL  177. 
She  leapt  ap  and  ran  to  the  lodge-wari. 

Pntbr.  Arcad.,  p.  68. 

And  in  the  same  page : 

Bat  the  lion,  seeing  Philoclea  ran  away,  bent  his  race 
toher-iMri. 

Ben  Jonson  rightly  considers  it  as  a 
preposition  subjoined^  and  still  re- 


taining its  government.  See  his 
English  Grammar,  p.  283.  Instances 
might  be  multiplied  without  end. 
WARDEN.  A  large  hard  pear,  chiefly 
used  for  roasting  or  baking;  now 
called  a  baking  pear.  "  Pyrum  vole- 
mum.''  E,  Coles,  "A  warden  pear, 
from  the  A.-S.  [Anglo-Saxon]  wear- 
den,  to  preserve;  for  that  it  keeps 
long  before  it  rots."  Gazophyladum 
Anglicanum,  1689.     See  Johnson. 

Faith,  I  would  hare  had  him  roasted  like  a  iMntoi, 
In  brown  paper,  and  no  more  talk  on  H. 

B.  uHd  n.  Cupid's  Rev.,  ii,  8. 
Grafting  a  warden-tree.        Hon,  Wk.^  O.  PI.,  iii,  439. 

WARDEN-PIES,  were  pies  made  of  the 
above-mentioned  pears.  They  are 
now  generally  baked,  or  stewed  with- 
out crust;  and  coloured  with  cochi« 
neal,  not  saffron,  as  in  old  times. 

I  must  haire  safton,  to  eoloor  the  warden^ies. 

Wint.  Tale,  n,  % 

Hence  Ben  Jonson    quibbles  upon 
church '  warden   pies.      Masque    of 
Gypsies,    Mr.  Robert  May,  however, 
author  of  the  Accomplished  Cook, 
always  specifies  quinces,  wardens,  and 
pears,  as  if  they   were  all   distinct 
(pp.   240    and    241).     Thus    some 
speak  of  damsons  and  green-gages, 
as  if  they  were  not  plums. 
The  warden  was   clearly  a  baking 
pear,  and  is  so  specified  in  Evelyn's 
Kalend.    Hortense,   Nov.  and  Dec, 
under  Fruits. 
WARDER,  s.    One  who  keeps  ward, 
or  guard.     This  sense  is  so  natural 
that  it  seems  not  necessary  here  to 
exemplify  it.     See  Johnson. 
Warder  meant  also  a  kind  of  trun- 
cheon, or  staff  of  command,  carried 
by  a  king,  or  by  any  commander-in* 
chief,  the  throwing  down  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  solemn  act  of 
prohibition,  to  stay  proceedings.     I 
do  not  know  that  it  was  called  warder, 
except  on  such  occasions. 

Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 

£tcA.ir,i,S. 

This  act  put  a  stop  to  the  single 
combat,  then  about  to  take  place, 
between  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  Henry  Bolingbroke,  earl  of 
Hereford,  &c.  It  is  afterwards  thus 
alluded  to : 
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O.  when  thtkbif  did  throw  his  mmkr  dovn. 
Hn  owD  life  huag  apoa  the  tUfl  he  threw. 
Then  threw  he  down  himaelf.  S  Hen.  /F,  ii,  i. 

When  k)  1  the  king  eoddenlT  fhen|*d  hit  mind, 
Oeeta  down  hie  wurier  to  ureet  them  there. 

DtM.  dm.  Wtn,  b.  1. 

The  same  ase  is  made  of  their  warders 
by  Robert  of  NormaDdj  and  the 
Palatine,  in  the  Four  Prenticea  of 
London,  where  a  etage- direction  ia. 

They  fight:  BobertudthePalittneCMttheiiieerrf^ 
between  then  and  part  them.  O.  PL,  wi,  497- 

Of  the  above  act  of  Richard  the 
Second,  the  same  account  is  giren  by 
the  historian,  Hal),  and  by  the  poets. 
A  different  movement  of  the  warder 
had  an  oppoaite  effect.  We  find  the 
throwing  it  up  employed  as  the  signal 
for  a  charge : 


Theann 

Wafting 


When  Eningham,  which  led 
iT,  taw  the  aiiout  had  made  them  eCaii^ 
Ilia  warder  thiice  about  hie  head. 


He  caat  it  im  with  hit  antpidout  hand. 

Which  waa  the  tignal  throagh  the  EngUah  apread 

That  they  ahould  charge. 

Draft  B*UU  fifJgvu.,  i,  p.  46. 

WARE,  THE  GREAT  BED  OF.  This 
curious  piece  of  furniture,  celebrated 
by  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  is  said 
to  be  still  in  being,  and  visible  at 
the  Grown  inn,  or  at  the  Bull,  in 
that  town.  It  is  reported  to  be 
twelve  feet  square,  and  to  be  capable 
of  holding  twenty  or  twenty-four 
persons;  but  in  order  to  accommo- 
date that  number,  it  is  evident  that 
thev  must  lie  at  top  and  bottom, 
with  their  feet  meeting  in  the  middle. 
Of  the  origin  of  this  bed,  I  know  not 
the  account. 

And  at  many  liei  aa  will  lie  in  thy  aheet  of  paper, 
though  the  aheet  were  big  enough  (mihtbedof  Wart^ 
in  Enicland.  TSc^ftk  N^  iu,  S. 

D.  Why  we  have  been La  F.  In  the  freat  bed 

at  Ware  together  in  our  time.  B.  Jons,  Epieenu,  v,  1. 

In  a  much  later  comedy,  serjeant 
Kite  describes  the  bed  of  honour,  as 

A  mighty  large  bed.  bigger  by  half  than  the  great  bed 
qf  Ware.  Ten  thoutand  people  may  lie  in  it  together, 
and  never  feel  one  another.    Farf.Becmiting  Officer. 

In  Ghauncy's  Hertfordshire,  there  is 
an  account  of  its  receiving  at  once 
twelve  men  and  their  wives,  who  lay 
at  top  and  bottom,  in  this  mode  of 
arrangement:  first,  two  men,  then 
two  women,  and  so  on  alternately,  so 
that  no  man  was  near  to  any  woman 
but  his  wife.  For  the  ridiculous 
conclusion  of  the  story,  I  refer  to 
that  book. 


WARELESS,  a.     Unpercdved,  that  of 
which  he  was  not  aware. 


That  when  be  wakt  out  of  hia 

He  found  himaelf  uiwiat  ao  iU  beatad. 

Spams.  F.Q,,,yX^ 

Also  incautious,  not  wary 

So  waa  he  joatly  damned  by  the  < ' 
Of  hia  owne  mouth,  that  apoke  ao 


V,  f ,  17. 

WAR-HABLE.  a.    Fit  for  war»  wsr- 

able. 

The  weary  Britooa,  wboac  \ 


jne  weanr  untoDi,  wnoac  mei  ati 
Waa  by  Maxinian  lately  led  away, 

apemM.F.q^lUn,^ 

Spenser  himself  uses  hable  for  abk, 
F.  Q.,  I,  zii,  5. 
WARIMENT,  a.    Gaution,  care,  wtri- 
nesa. 

Full  many  strokea  that  mortally  were  atest. 
The  whilea  were  interehaunged  twix  them  twu; 
Yet  they  were  all  with  to  good  mari' 
Or  warued,  or  avoydcd  and  let  goe. 
That  Btill  the  life  atood  fearkne  of 

SpemM.F.q^Vl,m,X:. 

WARLY,  a.    Warlike. 

Now  where  thou  dooet  thy  manhood  boil; 

For  warUf  feata  achyered. 
That  beauitie  of  thyn  fwbidda 

Thy  wordet  to  be  belyvvd. 
Sir  lU.  Ckmloaer,  m  Nmgee  JmL,  0.90^ ed.  TtoL 

WARM  SUN,  prov.  '*  To  go  oat  of 
God's  blessing  into  the  warm  sun ;"' 
that  is,  to  ffo  from  a  better  thing  to 
a  worse.  It  is  cited  aa  m  common 
proverb,  by  Kent,  in  Lear : 

Good  king !  that  muat  approre  the  aNnmam  Bw. 

Thou  out  of  heaven'a  benediction  ooa'at 

To  the  warm  ttm.  £enr,B,i 

See  under  God's  blessing. 
To  WARP.  A  sea  term,  atill  in  use; 
to  haul  out  a  ship  by  meana  of  a 
cable,  or  hawser,  fastened  to  u 
anchor  or  buoy,  when  the  wind  is 
deficient  or  adverse. 

And  though  the  froward  winda  did  thcaa  withataai. 
They  warped  out  their  ahipa  by  force  of  hniML 

Mirr.for  Mmg^  ^  SS 

It  appears  also  that  to  wafp  soiae- 
times  was  used  poetically  in  the  sense 
of  to  weave  ;  from  the  warp  which  is 
first  prepared  in  weaving  doth,  snd 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  texture.  Hence  Stem- 
hold: 

While  he  doth  miarhirf  warp,  Fi. '. 

And  again : 

Why  doth  thy  minde  yet  atiU  devia^^ 
Such  wicked  wUea  to  warp.  Fs,  SL 

In  both  these  places  a  modem  poei 
would  write  weave.  Hence  Shake- 
speare's 

Though  thou  the  wnteit  warp. 

Somg  M  A*  jmi  Uke  it.udu. 

may  be    explained,   '*  though  thou 
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weave  the  waters  into  a  firm  texture." 
A  writer  in  the  Gensura  Lit.,  is,  403, 
produces  the  above  passages  as  ^ving 
the  sense  of  to  work;  but  I  cannot 
adopt  that  interpretation.  The  author 
is  mistaken  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Saxon  weorpauj  which,  in  all  the 
numerous  examples  given  by  Lye, 
always  includes  the  sense  of  throvnng^ 
or  casting.  It  never  means  simply 
to  work, 
WARRANT.  According  to  oar  old  law 
and  practice,  a  person  could  not  go 
abroad  to  travel,  without  a  warrant 
or  licence  from  the  government. 

I  have  got  a  varrant  from  the  lords  of  the  councel  to 
travel  for  three  years  any  where,  Rome  and  St.  Omer 
excepted.  HoweWs  LetUr*^  B.  I,  L.  S,  let  ed. 

Bishop  Hall  alludes  to  this  kind  of 
warrant : 

Who  can  bee  ignorant  of  those  wise  and  wholesome 
lawes,  which  are  enacted  already  to  this  purpose  ?  or 
of  those  carefull  and  jnst  cautions,  wherewith  the 
Uctncet  of  irarell  are  ever  limited.    Q,uo  Fadis,  p.  98. 

WARRANTIZB,  the  same  as  warrant. 
Pledge. 

In  the  yerr  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strengtn  and  warraniize  of  skill, 
That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds. 

Skakesp.,  Sonnet  160. 

To  WARRAY.    To  wage  war  with. 

And  them  long  time  before  great  Nimrod  was. 
That  first  the  world  with  sword  and  fire  »arrajf*d. 

Spetu.  F.  Q.,  1,  V,  48. 
Six  years  were  run,  since  first  in  martial  raise 
The  Christian  lords  warraid  the  Eastern  lands. 

Faitf,  Ta*90,  i,  6. 
But  after  Ninus,  warlike  Belus  sonne. 
The  earth  -with  unknowne  armour  did  warraye. 

SeKmu$,  Bmp.  of  Turks,  B  8. 

To  WARRE,  V.  a.    To  make  war  on ; 
the  same  as  Wabray. 

To  whom  the  same  was  rendered,  to  the  end 
To  mure  the  Soot,  and  borders  to  defend. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Ware,  iv,  80. 

With  a  preposition,  as  war  with,  or 
war  upon,  it  is  not  unusual ;  but  thus 
simply,  with  its  accusative,  it  seldom 
occurs. 
WARrWOLF,orWERE-WOLF.  A  man 
supposed  to  be  changed  by  sorcery 
into  a  wolf.  Loup-garou,  French; 
were-wulf,  Saxon,  literally,  man-wolf; 
from  wer,  man,  and  wulf.  It  is  much 
more  common  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
Dr.  Jamieson  gives  three  eiumples  of 
it  from  Scotch  writers. 
In  Ford's  play  of  the  Lover*s  Melan- 
choly, Rhetias,  a  servant,  supposes 
himself  changed  in  this  manner;  of 
whose  disorder  it  is  said^ 


This  kind  is  called  fyeantkropia,  sir, 

When  men  conceive  themsdves  wolves.  lii,  8. 

The  disorder  is  introduced  and  de- 
scribed again  in  Webster's  Dutchess 
of  Malfy.  Being  asked  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  the  physician  thus  de- 
scribes the  disease : 

In  those  that  are  possess'd  witb  t,  there  o*erflowi 
Such  melancholy  numoar,  they  imagine 
Themselves  to  be  transformed  into  wolves, 
Steale  forth  to  churchyards  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And  dig  dead  bodies  up :  as  two  nights  since 
One  met  the  duke,  'bout  midnight,  in  a  lane 
Behind  St.  Mark's  church,  with  the  leg  of  a  maa 
Upon  his  shoulder;  and  he  howl'd  fearfully. 
Said  he  was  a  Woolfe:  only  the  difference 
Was,  a  woolves  skinne  is  hairy  on  the  outside. 
His  on  the  inside ;  bad  them  take  their  swords, 
Eip  up  his  flesh  and  try. 

About  the  field  religiously  they  went. 

With  hollowiuff  charms  the  wanoolf  thence  to  frar. 

That  them  ana  theii's  awaited  to  betray. 


Drayt.  Man  in  Jf.,  p.  18S6. 
That  with  thrice  saying  a  strange  magic  spell. 
Which,  but  to  him,'to  no  man  tliey  would  (ell. 
When  as  soe'er  that  simple  he  would  take. 
It  him  a  icar-wo(^  instantly  would  make. 

Id.,  Mooncalf,  vol.  i,  p.  606. 

A  long  fable  on  the  subject  follows. 
Yerstegan's  article    on  the   subject 
seems  worth  introducing,  for  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  appears  to  adopt 
and  credit  these  fables : 

Were-vfulf.  This  niame  remaineth  still  known  in  the 
TeutonicK,  and  is  as  much  as  to  say,  man-volfe,  the 
Greek  expressing  the  very  like  in  lycanthropoe. 
Ortelius,  not  knowing  what  vere  signiiieth,  because 
in  the  Netherlands  it  is  now  clean  out  of  use,  except 
thus  compounded  with  toolfe,  doth  misinterpret  it 
according  to  his  fancy. 

The  were-wolvee  were  certain  sorcerers,  who,  having 
anointed  their  bodies  with  an  oyntment  which  they 
make  by  instinct  of  the  devil,  and  putting  on  a  cer- 
tain inchaunted  girdle,  do  not  onely  unto  the  view  of 
others  seem  as  wolves,  but  to  their  own  thinking 
have  both  the  shape  and  nature  of  wolves,  so  long  as 
they  wear  the  said  girdle,  and  they  do  dispose  them- 
selves as  very  wolves  in  wonrrying  and  killing,  and 
most  of  humane  creatures. 

Of  such,  sundry  have  been  taken  and  executed  in 
sundry  parts  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  One 
Peter  Stump,  for  being  a  were-wotfe,  and  having 
killed  thirteen  children,  two  women  and  one  man,  was 
at  Bedbur,  not  far  firam  Cullen,  in  the  year  1689,  put 
onto  a  very  terrible  death.  The  flesh  of  divers  parts 
of  his  body  was  pulled  out  with  hot  iron  tongs,  his 
arms,  thignes,  and  1(m;s  broken  on  a  wheel,  and  his 
body  lasth  burnt.  He  dyed  with  very  great  remorse, 
desiring  tnat  his  body  might  not  be  spared  any  tor- 
ment, so  his  soul  might  to  saved. 

Verttegan,  p.  187,  cd.  1666. 

If  this  story  has  any  foundation  in 
truth,  it  is  lamentable  to  think,  that 
so  much  cruelty  was  exercised  upon  a 
poor  madman  ;  for  this  superstitious 
imagination  arose,  probably,  out  of  the 
strange  frenzy  called  Igcanthropia, 
which  Burton  thus  describes : 

Lyeantkropia,  which  Avicenna  calls  euet^tk,  others 
lupinam  insut^m,  or  wolf-madness,  when  men  run 
bowling  about  graves  and  fields  in  the  night,  and  will 
not  be  persnadid  but  that  they  are  wolves,  or  some 
such  beasts.  Anat,  ofMelameh.,  Part  I,  p.  9. 
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This  ftupentition,  howerer,  came  from 
the  ancienU.  Pliny  thas  speakB  of  it. 
I  give  the  passage  m  Holland'a  trans- 
lation : 

That  man  may  be  tranafiormad  into  wohrea,  and  re- 
atored  againe  to  their  rormer  ahape,  we  mvat  beleere 
to  be  a  levd  lie.  or  elae  gire  credit  to  all  tfaoae  talca 
which  we  have  for  ao  roanjr  agca  found  to  be  meere 
fablea.  But  how  thii  opinion  grew  firat,  and  ia  come 
to  be  io  Armlj  lettled— 1  Uiink  it  not  amiaae  in  a 
word  to  ahew.  Evanthea  (a  writer  among  the  Greekea 
of  good  account  and  authority)  reportelh,  that  he 
found  among  the  reeorda  of  the  AJreadiana,  that  in 
Arcadia  there  ia  a  certain  houae  and  race  of  the  AnUei, 
out  of  which  one  evermore  muat  needa  be  tranaformed 
into  a  wolfc :  and  when  they  of  that  family  have  caat 
lots  who  it  shall  be,  they  use  to  iccompany  the  party 
upon  whom  the  lot  ia  falne.  to  a  ecriaine  mecre  or 
poole  in  that  country ;  when  he  ia  thither  come,  they 
turn  him  naked  out  of  all  his  dothea.  which  they 
hang  upon  an  oke  thereby :  then  he  swimmeth  over 
the  saia  lake  to  the  other  side,  and  being  entered  into 
the  wildernesse,  is  presently  transfigured  and  turned 
into  a  Wolfe,  and  so  kcepeth  company  with  his  like  of 
that  kinde  for  nine  yeeres  space :  during  which  time 
(if  he  forbeare  all  the  while  to  eat  man's  flesh)  he 
returneth  to  the  same  poole  or  pond,  and  being 
awomme  over  it,  recciveth  his  former  shape  sgaine  of 
a  man,  save  only  that  he  shall  look  nine  yeeres  elder 
than  before,  &c.  Flin.  Nat.  Hist.,  viii,  ch.  22. 

A  curioas  collection  of  French  tracts, 
entitled  only  "Recueil  G.  A  Paris, 
1 759'*  (the  title  printed  in  red),  speaks 
of  one  Gilles  Gamier,  of  Lyons,  who 
was  condemned  to  death  for  this  and 
other  crimes,  one  aggravation  of  which 
is  stated  to  be,  that,  had  he  not  been 
caught  as  he  was,  he  would,  in  his 
human  shape,  have  eaten  the  flesh  of 
a  boy  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old, 
whom  he  had  killed  in  his  wolfs 
form,  '*9tofi  obstant  quHlfiutjour  de 
Vendredy,  selon  qu'il  a  par  reiter^s 
fois  confess^.''  Recueil,^.  \7S.  The 
book,  I  believe,  is  scarce.  Two  first 
vols,  entitled  Recueil  A  and  B  had 
been  published  some  years  before; 
C  and  D,  at  the  date  above  given; 
whether  it  was  carried  on  an v  further, 
I  know  not:  but  it  contains  many 
singular  articles.  The  volume  which 
contains  this  matter  was  lent  to  me  by 
my  lamented  friend  Mr.  James  Bos- 
well,  jun. 

Spenser,  in  his  tract  on  Ireland,  re- 
lates that 

The  Scythiana  said,  that  th^  were  once  a  year  turned 
into  wolvea,  and  so  it  ia  written  of  the  Irish :  though 
master  Camden,  in  a  better  sense,  doth  suppose  it 
was  a  disease  called  lyeantkropia,  so  namea  of  the 
wolfe :  And  yet  some  of  the  Irish  doe  use  to  make  the 
wolfe  their  gossip.  Tod^$  SpMser,  viii.  p.  S77. 

Strange  that  so  unaccountable  a  notion 

should  be  so  widely  diffused  I 

But  the  most  remarkable  story  of  a 


man-wolf  is  that  of  the  troabadonr 
Pierre  Vidal,  who,  because  the  name 
of  his  mistress  was  Loba^  or  Lone 
[Loba  de  Penautier],  without  fancy- 
ing himself  a  wolf,  suffered  himself 
to  be  hunted  in  a  wolTs  akin,  till  he 
was  very  near  suffering  the  death  oft 
wolf,  or  of  an  Actaeon.  "  La,  femxne 
et  le  mari  [for  she  was  a  oiarried 
woman]  prirent  soin  de  sa  gaeiison 
(says  the  historian),  non  sans  nre  de 
aa  folie  pitoyable."  Millot,  Hut.  da 
7Voii6.,  ii,  p.  278.  The  whole  history 
of  this  troubadour  is,  however,  that  of 
a  madman. 
WAR- WOLF  sometimes  also  denotes  a 
particular  kind  of  warlike  engine, 
used  in  sieges,  called  also  lupus  bdti. 

Some  kind  of  ^riecl  it  aeemed,  which  the  Eaglisha^ 
Scots  called  an  etfringold^  the  ahot  whereof  kiag 
Edward  the  first  escaped  fair  at  the  aacge  of  StrxtsitA 
[Stirling],  where  he,  with  another  eucine  named  t^ 
warwotfe,  pierced  with  one  stone,  ana  cut  aa  crcn  as 
a  thread,  two  vaunt-murea  aa  he  did  before  at  the 
aiege  of  Brehin.  CmmtUu*t  Bewfitu,  JrUtttwf,  p.  XH 


WAS.  Sometimes  used  elliptically  for 
there  was. 

In  war,  was  never  Um  rag'd  more  fierce. 
In  peace,  was  nerer  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 

2idLi7.it.  I. 

fWASE. 

A  wate  or  wreath  to  be  layd  under  the  Tesd]  that  is 
borne  uppon  the  head,  aa  women  use,  cesticilhis. 

WitkaU'  Dictionary,  ed.  1GU6,  p,  IA 

WASHIGAL.  A  vulgar  corruption  of 
what  iT  ye  call, 

Oeve  my  gammer  again  her  matiical  CmokBuig  her 
needle]  thou  stole  away  in  Uiy  lap. 

aut^,  Gmrt^  O.  PL,  ii,  6». 

WASHING.  "To  pve  the  head  for 
washing,'*  A  cunous,  and  not  very 
intelligible,  phrase,  meaning,  as  it 
seems,  to  submit  to  overbearing  in- 
sult. 

So  am  I,  and  forty  more  good  fellowa,  that  will  not 
ftM  thar  kemdtfor  Ike  wtskimg,  I  take  it 

B.f-FL  Cv^t  R€9emg€,  act  ir. 
For  my  part,  it  shall  ne'er  be  aaid, 
Ifor  the  waehing  gne  mg  head.       Hmdik^  I,  iii,  2SS. 

So  in  the  imitation  of  Hudibras : 

Some  of  the  laundry  were  (no  flashing). 

That  would  not  giwe  their  heads  for  wathimf.      P.  14 

WASP-TONGUED,  a.  Though  Mr. 
Steevens  chose  to  dismiss  this  word  as 
incongruous,  and  to  prefer  the  reading 
of  the  quarto,  wasp-stung  ;  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  original 
word  is  the  right.  He  who  is  stung 
by  wasps,  has  a  real  cause  for  im- 
patience ;  but  waspish  is  petulant  from 
temper,  and  wasp^tongued  therefore 
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means,  very  natarally,  petulant- 
tongued;  which  was  exactly  the  accu- 
sation meant  to  be  urged.  The  word 
is  inserted  herej  only  to  justify  this 
reading. 

Why,  what  a  ¥>aao-Umgwd  and  impatient  fool 
Art  thou,  to  brealc  into  this  woman's  mood, 
TtIdk  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own. 

1  Hen.  JV,  i,  S. 

Waspish  is  often  used  by  Shake- 
speare. The  recurrence  of  tongue  in 
the  third  line  is  in  the  manner  of  the 
author. 
WASSEL,  *.,  or  WASSAIL.  Festivity, 
or  intemperance;  from  the  Saxon 
was-hcely  be  in  health,  which  was  the 
form  of  drinking  a  health  ;  the  cus- 
tomary answer  to  which  was,  drinc- 
hiBl,  I  drink  your  health.  Verste- 
gan  refers  it  to  the  time  of  Hen  gist 
(p.  101),  but  Selden  justly  considers 
it  as  older.  The  wassel-bowl^  wassel- 
cup,  waseel'Candle,  wassel-bread,  were 
all  aids  or  accompaniments  to  fes- 
tivity. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse, 
Keeps  vassel.  Haml.,  i,  4. 

His  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  vhuuI  so  convince.  Macb.y  i,  ?• 

In  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  i, 
p.  218,  is  a  figure  of  a  large  bowl, 
carved  on  a  beam,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion WasS'heil  on  one  side. 
A  curious  waseel  song  is  inserted  in 
the  quarto  edition  of  Brand's  Popular 
Antiquities,  vol.  i,  p.  4,  from  the 
collection  of  Antony  Wood.  It  be- 
gins, 

A  joUy  wusel  bowl, 

A  wasiel  of  esod  ale, 
Well  fare  the  butler's  soul. 

That  setteth  this  to  sale, 
Ova  joUy  wiwel. 

See  also  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs, 
Lond.,  1790,  p.  304.  More  infor- 
mation on  wassailing  will  be  found 
in  the  Pop.  Ant.,  as  above  cited. 
WASTE,  «.  A  humorous  description 
of  a  long  waist,  by  bishop  Corbet, 
may  serve  to  give  a  notion  of  some  of 
the  fashions  of  dress  in  James  the 
First's  time,  about  1621.  He  thus 
describes  his  hostess  at  Warwick : 

She  was  barr'd  up  in  whale-bones,  that  did  leese 
None  of  the  whale's  length,  for  they  reach'd  her 

knees; 
Off  with  her  head,  and  then  she  hath  a  middle 
At  her  mutt  stands,  just  like  the  new-found  Addle, 


The  faronrite  Theorbo,  truth  to  tell  ye. 
Whose  neck  and  throat  are  deeper  than  the  belly. 
Have  you  seen  monkeys  chain'd  nbout  the  loyns. 
Or  pottle-pots  with  rings?  just  so  siie  joyns 
Herself  together ;  a  dressing  she  doth  love. 
In  a  small  print  below,  and  text  above. 

Corbet,  Iter  BoreaU,  p.  SO,  ed.  1673. 

Whoever  inspects  the  representation 
of  the  theorbOy  given  in  Hawkins  and 
other  works,  will  be  inclined  to  admire 
the  correctness,  as  well  as  the  hu- 
mour, of  this  comparison. 
WASTEFUL,  a.  This  word  is  clearly 
not  obsolete,  but  the  union  of  it  with 
another,  in  the  expression  a  wasteful 
cock,  is  very  obscure,  as  it  stands  in 
a  passage  of  Shakespeare,  and  has 
given  occasion  to  various  conjectures. 
Hanmer  and  Warburton  explain  them 
a  waste,  or  deserted  garret — taking 
cock  for  an  abbreviation  of  cock-loft. 
Wasteful,  however,  occurs  several 
times  in  Shakespeare,  and  always  as 
''causing  waste."  We  must,  there- 
fore, adhere  to  the  interpretation  of 
those  who  take  eoek  to  mean  the  usual 
contrivance  for  drawing  liquor  from 
a  barrel.  The  preceding  lines  in- 
timate that  many  of  these  were  left 
to  run  to  waste,  in  the  riot  of  a  pro- 
digal house : 

When  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine  [From  the  cocks  being 

left  to  run] ;  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz'd  wiili  lights,  and  bray'd  with  minstrelsye, 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  eoek. 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow.  Timon  of  Ath.,  ii,  S. 

That  is,  "I  have  retired  to  one  of  the 
scenes  of  waste,  and  (stopping  the 
vessel,  as  is  perhaps  implied)  have 
set  mine  eyes  to  flow  instead.'*  Oapeirs 
explanation,  though  drily  and  ob- 
scurely given,  as  usual,  is  to  this 
effect.  See  his  notes  on  Timon,  p. 
81,  col.  a. 
WASTER,  «.  A  cudgel.  Mi n shew  says 
from  wasting  or  breaking.;  perhaps 
more  probably  from  striking  on  the 
waste:  not  that  this  seems  quite 
satisfactory.  In  our  old  law-books  a 
sort  of  thieves  called  wastours  are 
mentioned ;  but  it  cannot,  certainly, 
have  any  reference  to  them. 

And  suddninlv  a  stout  cobler  will  lay  down  tlie  waster, 
and  yeeld  to  nim  that  hnth  more  practise. 

Churchyards  Challenge,  p.  84. 
Thou  wouldst  be  loth  to  play  hair  a  dozen  of  venies 
at  wasters,  with  a  good  fellow,  for  a  broken  head. 

S.  and  Fl.  FhiUuter,  act  iv. 
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▲  niB  uid  wife  itrare  cmat  who  thonld  be  naiteri. 
And  having  chang'd    between    them    honahoid 
■peechee. 
The  man  in  wnth  biongbt  forth  a  peir  of  wstmn. 
And  iwore  that  thete  thoald  prove  who  wore  the 
breeehee.  Sar.  Bfigr,^  i,  16. 

Decker  has  exactly  the  same  thought, 
hut  ^hich  was  the  first  occupant  U 
not  clear : 

If  o*er  hoebende  their  wires  will  needs  be  masten, 
We  men  will  have  a  law  to  win  't  at  wa*i9n. 

9  P.  H<m.  WJL,  O.  PI.,  iii,  410. 

The  play  was  printed  in  1630,  the 
epigrams  in  1633 ;  hat  that  does  not 
prove  which  was  first  written.  In  both 
passages,  the  lady  cunningly  stoops  to 
conquer. 

The  youthes  of  this  dtie  alio  have  need  on  holy  dayea 
after  cTening  prayer,  at  their  mayatera  dorea,  to  ex- 
erdae  their  wasttn  and  bncklera. 

8t<no^9  Lomiimt  p.  70. 

Cudgel  playing  was  usually  called 
playing  at  waater9,  as  in  the  second 
example : 

Or  as  they  that  play  at  wuten  ezereiae  themaelvfla 
by  a  few  cndgella  to  avoid  an  enemiea  blowa. 

Burt.  Jnat,  (^  Mel.,  p.  84S. 
f  Then  one  took  a  water  in  his  hand,  and  gare  aim  a 
doten  stripea,  aayiog  at  eveir  blow,  Here,  sirrah, 
take  thia  ror  a  rawud,  and  nereafter  mock  na  no 
more.  Mtd  Mm  iffGotkmm,  p.  10. 

WAT,  «.  A  familiar  term  among  sports- 
men for  a  hare ;  why,  does  not  appear. 
Perhaps  for  no  better  reason  than 
Philip  for  a  sparrow,  Tom  for  a  cat, 
and  the  like. 

The  ihan  whoee  Taeaat  mind  prepares  him  for  the 

sport, 
The  nnder  sendeth  oat,  to  seebthe  nimble  mU, 
Which  croeaeth  in  each  field,  each  furlong,  every  flat, 
Till  he  this  pretty  beast  upon  the  form  hath  found. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  zxiii,  p:  lllS. 
Tlins  once  eondnded  out  the  teasers  ran. 
All  in  full  cry  and  speed  'till  Wkt'$  andone. 

R,  FUteker^t  Bpigr,  p.  139. 
Watt,  though  he  fled  for  life,  ^et  joy'd  withall 
Bo  breve  a  dirge  sung  forth  his  funeral, 
Not  syrens  sweeter  trill :  Hares  aa  they  flie 
Look  oack,  aa  glad  to  Uaten,  loth  to  die. 

BiuUolfk's  Ponu,  p.  04,  ed.  1M8. 

These  line  occur  also  in  the  Cotswold 
Ckmes,  sign.  D  1. 
WATCH.  The  wearing  of  a  watch  was, 
till  late  times,  considered  as  in  some 
degree  a  mark  and  proof  of  gentility, 
though  the  invention  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  14th  centuiy  (Archeeol., 
V,  p.  419,  426).  They  were  even 
worn  ostentatiously,  hung  round  the 
neck  to  a  chain  ;  which  fashion  has 
of  late  been  revived  in  female  dress. 

Ah,  by  my  troth,  air ;  beaidea  a  jewel,  and  a  jewel's 
fellow,  a  good  fair  watch,  that  hung  about  my  neck, 
sir.  Mad  World  my  Masters,  O.  PI.,  v,  S97. 

A  watch  makes  a  part  of  the  supposed 


grandeor  of  Malvolio,  in  hia  antici- 
pated view  of  his  great  fortune  : 

I  frown  the  while,  and  perchance  wind  op  ■▼  lesicl, 
or  play  with  some  rich  jeveL        Tteeifti  Ni§kt,  ii,  i. 

Even  a  repeater  is  introdaoed  by  Ben 
Jonson: 

Tstnkea!  one,  two. 
Three,  four,  five,  aix.    Enou^.  eBons^ 


Thy  pulae  hath  beat  enough.    Nov  sleep,  and  rest; 
Wonid  thou  oould'st  make  the  time  to  do  ao  too : 
1*11  wind  thee  up  no  more.  Simple  iif  New,  i,\. 

In  the  Alchemist,  a  watch  is  lent,  to 
wear  in  dress : 

And  I  had  lent  my  «a/<a  Isst  nif^t,  to  one 

That  dines  to-day  at  the  aheriff^a.  Act  i,3 

But  they  were  already  becoming  more 
common,  in  1638,  when  we  find  it 
complained  that 

Every  puny  rterk  can  carry 
The  time  of  day  in  ua  pocket.   Jn^podee^  a  Comedy. 

For  which  reason,  a  projector  pro- 
poses means  for  diminishing  the 
number  of  them : 

Tour  project  against 
The  multiplicity  of  pocket  watckee. 

Same  Cobb,  dted  by  Steeroa. 

Even  the  "  motley  fool "  described  by 
Jacques,  had  a  watch  in  hia  pocket, 
though  the  author  poetically  adls  it  a 
dial: 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  hia  poke. 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustie  eye. 
Says,  very  insely,  it  is  ten  o*ck»k.   As  jfow  L  U.  ii.  7. 

But,  if  the  following  story  be  tnie, 
which  Aubrey  tells  of  a  Mr.  Allen,  who 
was  reputed  a  sorcerer,  they  must 
have  been,  in  his  time,  very  oncom- 
mon: 

One  time  being  at  Home  Lacy,  in  Hgcftwdahire— he 
happened  to  leave  his  wa/eA  in  the  dumber  windov-' 
(watches  were  then  rarities)  [we  nuij  add,  peritspa, 
particularly  in  Ueref^urdshire] — the  maydcs  casK  a 
the  bed.  and  heariuK  a  thins  in  a  eaae  crv 


to  make  the  bed,  and  hearing  a  thinr  in  a 

tick,  tick,  tick,  presently  eondnded  that  that  was  ka 


devill  [or  familiar],  and  took  it  by  the  atxing  with  xhe 
tongues  [lonn],  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window*  ia 
the  mote  (to  orowne  the  devtll).  It  so  happemed  that 
the  string  hung  on  a  sprig  of  a  elder  that  grew  oat  of 
the  mot&  and  this  confmned  them  that  twastJK 


devill.     90  the  good  old  gentleman  jott  hia  watefc 
again.  Letters  fnm  tke  BodL  Ubr^  iii,  p.  id 

This  may  have  been  in  the  middle  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  as  Allen  died  at 
96,  in  1630. 

The  outward  watch,  in  a  fanciful  pas- 
sage of  Shakespeare's  Rich.  II,  means, 
I  think,  only  the  outside  of  the 
watch,  the  dial ;  as,  the  onter  msn 
means  the  exterior  of  the  man : 

My  thoi^hta  are  minutea,  and  with  suhs  they  ur 

[tickl 
Their  watchea  to  mineeyea,  theoatwaid  «•/«&. 
Whereto  my  linger,  like  a  dial*a  point  [the  kaadef 

the  watch] 
Is  pointing  itiU,  in  deaaaing  them  firom  tears.  ^ 

JU«A.i7.v,t. 
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WATCH  AND  WARD,  t.  e.,  watcb  and 
guard.  These  words  ofien  occur  to- 
gether in  our  old  statutes,  and  in 
authors  of  various  kinds.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  best  illustrates  their 
separate  senses : 

Would  I  might  nwr/cA,  whererer  thoa  dost  ward. 
So  much  thy  love  aod  friendship  I  regard. 

Drttyton*»  Eclogue  7.  at  the  end. 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  toatck  and  ward. 

Spau.  F.  Qj  I.  iii,  9. 

See  also  Shep.  Kal.,  vii,  235,  Todd. 

But  we  were  never  wont  to  watek  and  ward 
So  near  the  duke  his  brother's  house  before. 

Spanish  Trag.,  O.  PI.,  iii.  167. 

WATCHET,  a.  Most  probably  from 
wad,  or  wood.  Saxon,  wadchet.  The 
colour  of  the  dye  of  woad,  t.  0.,  pale 
blue.  This  seems  to  me  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  derivation  from  waced, 
weak.  Coles  renders  it  in  Latin 
ct/aneus. 

As  in  the  rainbow's  many-cobur'd  hew, 
Here  we  see  vatehet  deepened  with  a  blew. 

Browne^  Brit.  Past.^  ii,  8. 
Whose  teeth  shall  be  so  pore  a  wUeket^  that  they 
shall  stain  the  truest  Turkis. 

L^ly'M  Bndfm^  F  S  b,  act  r,  se.  S. 

In  the  octavo  edition  of  Drayton, 
watched  is  erroneously  printed  for 
watchet.  It  is  in  the  description  of 
Neptune's  robe : 

Who  like  a  mighty  king,  doth  cast  his  noatehet  robe. 
Far  wider  than  the  land,  quite  round  about  the  globe. 

Book  XX,  p.  lOM. 
f  The  earth  embrodered  with  the  Tarious  hew 
Of  greene,  red,  yellow,  purple,  loaiehed,  blue. 
Carnation,  crimson,  damaske,  spotles  white, 
And  every  colour  that  may  please  the  right. 

Taytor*s  WorkeM,  1680. 

WATER,  TO  SHEW.    See  to  Shew 

WATER. 

To  WATER  YOUR  PLANTS.  A  jo- 
cular  phrase  for  shedding  tears. 

Neither  teater  thou  thy  plants,  in  that  thou  departest 
from  thy  pieges  nie,  neither  stand  in  a  mammering, 
whether  it  bee  best  to  depart  or  not. 

Buphues  to  Philaulus,  M  4. 

fWATER-CASTER.  A  physician  who 
judged  of  diseases  by  the  urine  of  the 
patient. 

A  face  like  rubies  mix'd  with  alablnster,  ' 
Wastes  much  in  physicke  and  her  uiater-caster. 

Taylor's  fTorkes,  1630, 
Wliich  was  the  fare  of  quack  salvers,  mountebankes, 
ratratching  toatercasters^  and  also  for  all  botchins 
artilicers  and  cobling  tradesmen.  Ibia, 

WATER6ALL,  *.  A  watery  appearance 
in  the  sky,  accompanying  the  rain- 
bow. So  far  we  may  clearly  under- 
stand, from  the  following  lines,  and 
we  have  the  word  of  Mr.  Steevens  to 
assure  us,  that  the  word  is  still  current 
among  the  shepherds   on   Salisbury 


Plain ;  but  in  what  sense  they  employ 
it,  he  has  not  told  us. 

And  ronnd  about  her  tenr-distained  eye. 
Blue  circles  streaiu'd.  like  rainbows  in  the  sky. 
These  malergalU,  in  her  dim  element. 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Lucr^  Suppl.,  i,  662. 

The  shepherd  of  Banbury,  where  he 
treats  of  rainbows^  says  nothing  of 
water-galls,  p.  46. 
WATERINGS,  ST.  THOMAS  A-  A 
place  anciently  used  for  executions^ 
for  the  county  of  Surrey,  as  Tyburn 
for  Middlesex.  It  was  situated  exactly 
at  the  second  mile-stone  on  the  Kent 
road,  where  is  a  brook,  and  probably 
a  place  for  watering  horses,  whence 
its  name ;  dedicated,  of  course,  to  St. 
Thomas  d  Becket,  being  the  first 
place  of  any  note  in  the  pilgrimage 
to  his  shrine.  Here,  therefore,  Chau- 
cer's pilgrims  make  their  first  halt, 
and,  at  the  proposal  of  the  host,  draw 
cuts  who  shall  tell  the  first  tale : 

And  forth  we  riden  a  litel  more  than  pas  [little  mors 

than  a  foot's  pace], 
Unto  the  watering  qfseint  Thomas, 
And  ther  our  hoste  oegan  his  hors  arest. 

Prol,  ▼.  827. 

The  widow's  daughter  alludes  to  it  in 
the  Puritan. : 

Alas!  a  small  matter  bucks  a  handkerchief  I  and 
sometimes  the  'spital  stands  too  nigh  St.  Thomas  ^ 
Waterings.  Act  i,  sc.  1. 

Her  meaning  is,  *^  A  little  matter  will 
serve  to  wet  a  handkerchief;  and 
sometimes  shedding  too  many  tears 
will  bring  a  person  to  the  hospital ;" 
that  is,  "  will  produce  sickness.'* 
The  quibble  on  Waterings  and  tears, 
is  only  a  specimen  of  the  kind .  of 
conventional  wit,  currently  used  in 
old  times  upon  all  places  having  sig- 
nificant names ;  as  may  be  abundantly 
seen  in  Ray's  Local  Proverbs,  see 
also  Weeping  crosS;  &c.  ;  and  may 
rather  be  considered  as  characteristic 
of  the  speaker,  than  as  a  specimen  of 
the  writer's  own  wit.  No  quibble  on 
spital  is  intended,  as  some  commen- 
tators have  fancied.  The  allusions 
to  this  place  of  execution  are  frequent. 

For  at  saynt  Thomas  of  Watrynge  an  they  stryke  a 

savle, 
Thau  tliey  must  ryde  in  the  haven  of  hepc  [hempe] 
without  fayle. 

Hyeke  Scomer,  Or.  efDr.,  i,  p.  105. 
To  which,  if  he  apply  him, 
He  may  perhaps  take  a  degree  at  Tyburn, 
A  year'the  earlier,  come  to  read  a  lecture 
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rpnn  Aqtiin?«.  nt  St  TkowisMh  JTrnt^rimft, 
AuU  Ml  go  turlh  a  kurent  in  bcmp  rircte. 

B.  Jong.  Sew  Imn,  i.  S. 
▲  faire  paire  of  KtUowet  ia  kept  at  Tibnrne.  from 
yearn  end  to  yeares  end :  and  the  like  fatre  (but  not 
ao  murh  retort  of  chapmen  and  crack -ropea)  ia  at 
St.  Tkammi  A  Waterings.        0»k'$  JimmmMcke,  p.  56. 

It  was  the  place  inhere  Penry  [Martin 
Mar*prelateJ  waa  hanged.  See  Ceus. 
Lit.,  vii,  p.  157.  "  He  was  conTeyed 
from  the  King'a  Bench  to  St.  Thomtu 
Watering^^  and  there  hang^ed.*'  See 
also  the  same  rolume,  p.  282.  In 
Ogilby'a  Traveller*!  Guide,  the  road 
to  Canterbury  begins  thus:  "There 
at  1 4  leaving  the  town,  cross  a  brook 
called  SL  Thoma*  Watering  i'  and 
in  the  corresponding  survey  by  Senex 
(1/19),  it  is  marked  at  the  2  miles. 
In  Carey's  Map  of  15  Miles  round 
London,  so  late  as  1786,  we  have  at 
the  two  mile-stone  on  the  Kent  road, 
Watering^9  Bridge,  a  remnant  of  the 
old  name. 
WATER-SHUT,  «.  Anything  used  to 
atop  the  passage  of  water. 

Who  all  the  morne 
Had  from  the  quarry  with  his  pick>aie  tome 
A  larice  well-squareo  itone,  which  he  would  cul 
1\)  serve  his  stile,  or  for  some  waier-skut. 

Browmtt  Brit.  Ptul. 

WATER. WORK,  a.  Water-coloured 
painting,  apparently;  the  painted 
cloth  was  generally  oil-colour,  but  a 
cheaper  sort  seems  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  water-colour,  or  distemper, 
and  styled  water-work. 

And  for  thy  w^alls,  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the 
German  hunting:  in  watcr'W>ri,  is  worth  a  thonsand 
of  these  hed-haugings,  and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries. 

2  Hen.  IF,  n,  I. 

It  is  clearly  implied  that  such  hang- 
ings were  very  different  from  tapes- 
tries. 

The  king  for  himself  had  a  house  of  timber,  he.,  and 
for  his  otiier  lodgings,  he  bad  great  and  ((oodlie  tents 
of  blew  water-worke,  garnished  with  yellow  and  white. 

Holinakei,  p.  819. 

See  Painted  cloth. 
WATER-WOHK.   The  name  of  a  buUd- 
ing.       This    was    undoubtedly    the 
edifice  thus  described  by  Stowe : 

W   liin  llic  Kate  of  this  house  [Rigod's  house]  (now 

1)  on;.'.;.^  i.i  'lie  c:i  e  ot  LujuIom  ,  •»  Inii-ly,  to  wt.  in 
thft.- t':ir'  r.yt  aiirt  l.')9.>,  biiildcd  one  liirV-'' house  of 
great  hrizlit,  called  m  en'4inp,mndc  by  Urvis  Bulmar, 
jiiT.tl  inHu,  for  the  coiiwyirnj  anl  foirinij  of  Tliaiues 
M  :itL'r  to  serve  in  the  middle  and  west  parts  of  the 
cities.  Surtey,  p.  294. 

To  this,  the  expression  of  "  built  the 
waterworks "  in  the  following  passage, 
clearly  alludes : 


Shall  serre  tbe  wliole  city  with  \  leau^atire. 
Weekly;  each  house  his'dooe,  and,  »t  tJin  rale, — 
S.  As  he  that  built  the  waterwork  does  with  water. 

B.  Jams,  Alek.,  u.  1 

It  is  again  mentioned  in  act  iii,  sc.  2, 
in  both  which  places  Whalley  sup- 
posted  the  New  River  to  be  meant, 
which  ia  no  buUding ;  and,  aa  Mr. 
Gifford  has  shown»  was  not  completed 
till  after  the  appearance  of  that  play. 
Besides,  in  the  secoud  pasaage,  Drog- 
ger,  who  is  a  citizen,  is  said  to  ha?e 
been  eessed,  or  rated,  at  eighteen 
pence  for  it;  which  could  not  hare 
been  for  the  New  River,  aa  that  wss 
not  made  by  parish  rates. 
A  water-work  never,  I  believe,  meant 
a  water  mill,  as  Mr.  M.  Mason  sup- 
posed, and  another  editor  thought 
obvious,  but  a  forcing  engine  of  this 
kind,  the  noise  of  which  ia  consider- 
able: 

The  motion  of  a  dial,  when  he's  test  j. 

Is  as  much  trouble  to  him»  as  a  wter-wort. 

B.  /-  Fl.  tTowamm's  Prist,  i.  L 

fWATLED.     Enclosed  with  hurdles. 

A  close  environed  or  dosed  with  hurdles :  temfUi. 

Hoilyhc»d'$  Dietiommrie,  15^ 

WAWE,  for  wave.  By  Spenser,  in  imi- 
tation of  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Lyd- 
gate,  who  had  used  it  in  tbe  same 
way.  It  occurs  in  them  when  no 
necessity  of  rhyme  requires  it. 

For,  whiles  thev  flj  that  gnlfe's  devonrinz  javes. 
They  on  the  rock  are  rent,  andaunck  m  he^Icas  ¥xw^ 

Spens.  F.  Q^  II,  xii.  4 

WAXEN  IMAGE.  A  part  of  the  pan- 
phernalia  of  a  witch,  by  means  of 
which  she  was  supposed  to  torment 
her  unfortunate  victims.  In  B«i 
Jonson's  Argument  to  the  third  Act 
of  his  Sad  Shepherd,  we  find  the 
witch  sitting  in  her  dell,  ''with  her 
spindle,  threads,  and  images^**  vol.  t, 
p.  144;  whidi  hint,  in  Waldroo's 
ingenious  continuation,  ia  thus  fol- 
lowed.   The  witch  says. 

Now  for  my  thred,  pins,  images  ofwmxy 
To  wark  them  torments  wain  than  whips  or  racks. 

Act  ii»,p  '^J 

The  waxen  image  of  the  person  in- 
tended to  be  tormented,  was  stack 
through  with  pins,  and  melted  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire.  Steevens 
thinks  that  Shakespeare  aUuded  to  ma- 
gical images  in  the  following  passage : 

Yot  now  my  love  is  thaw'd, 
Wliich,  lik"  a  Karen  itNuce  'zainst  a  fire, 

of  iLe  thii 


Bears  no  impression 


uns  It  was. 
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To  me  it  seems  to  allude  to  nothing 
but  the  vanishing  of  any  waxen  image 
exposed  to  heat ;  there  is  no  allusion 
to  pain  consequent  upon  it. 

tWAY  TO  ST.  JAMES.  A  term  for 
the  milky-way,  mentioned  in  Fulke's 
Meteors,  16/0,  p.  81. 

To  WAYMENT.  To  lament;  has  been 
supposed  to  come  from  wa^  woe,  in 
Saxon,  but  is  rather  from  a  word  in 
old  French,  which  had  the  same 
meaning,  but  took  various  forms, 
guementer^  quementer,  gaimenter.  The 
first  of  those  forms  appears  to  be 
that  from  which  our  word  is  taken. 
See  Roquefort,  in  Gaimenter,  It 
occurs  iu  Chaucer,  and  occasionally 
in  later  authors. 

For  what  bootes  it  to  weepo  and  to  loayment. 
When  ill  is  chauntt,  but  doth  the  ill  increase. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  EI,  i,  16. 
Bat  I  will  kisse  these  cold  pale  lips  of  thine, 
▲ud  wash  thy  wounds  with  my  wajfmentina  tears. 

0.  6ase.,  L  8  b. 
iSoo  the  sowles  veyvuntynge  for  sorowe  of  her  peynes, 
cryen  cverychone,  and  seyen  these  wordes. 

Caston*s  Divers  Fruytful  Qhostly  Maters. 

WAYMENT,  or  WAYMENTING,  a. 
Lamentation ;  from  the  preceding. 

She  made  so  piteous  mone  and  deare  wayntml, 
TJiat  the  hard  rocks  could  scarce  from  tears  refraine. 

Spent.  V.  q..  Ill,  IV,  85. 
My  food  is  tearet,  my  tones  toaymentiug  yeeld. 

Fembr.  Jrc,  p.  76. 

WEAKLING,  *.     A  weak  creature. 

Thysell  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me, 
Mylelf  a  weaklinfff  do  not  then  ensnare  me. 

Sk,  Rape  o/Lucr.t  Suppl.^  i,  609. 
Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weijcht. 
And,  tceaklinfff  Warwick  takes  his  giA  again. 

3  nett,  Vlf  V,  1. 
When  now  a  ueaklinff  came,  a  dwarAe  thing. 

Chapman. 

To  WEAL,  must  mean  to  make  well; 
to  restore  its  weal,  or  well-being,  if 
the  reading  be  right  in  the  following 
lines : 

Womanish  fear,  farewel,  I'll  never  melt  more, 
Lead  on.  to  some  great  thinff,  to  weal  my  apirit ; 
I  cut  the  cedar  Pompey,  and  I'ii  fell 
The  huge  oak,  Ciesar,  too.    B.  and  ¥1.  Fake  One,  iv,  S. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio 
(1647);  the  second  (1679)  reads 
wake,  which  is  an  unnatural  change 
of  metaphor,  but  Weber  adopts  it. 
Weal,  as  a  verb,  appears  nowhere 
else,  that  I  recollect.  Steel  has  been 
conjectured,  but  with  Uttie  proba- 
bility. 
WEAL-BALANCED.  Weighed  for  the 
public  good,  or  according  to  Capell, 
'*  balanced  as  in  good  weals  it  should 


be.*'  It  is  possible  that  this,  which 
is  the  original,  may  be  also  the  right 
reading;  but  it  comes  so  near  weli 
balanced,  as  to  create  a  doubt. 

From  thence 
Bv  cold  gradation,  and  weal-balant^d  form. 
We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo.    Meas.for  Meaa.y  iv,  3. 

WEALS-MAN,  common-wealth-man  ; 
statesman;  perhaps  peculiar  to  this 
example. 

Meeting  with  two  such  ^oeals-men  as  yon  are,  I  can- 
not callyou  Lycurguses.  Coriol.^ ii,  1. 

WEANELL,  from  wean.  A  young 
beast,  just  weaned. 

This  wolvish  slieepe  woulde  catchen  his  prey, 
A  lamb,  or  a  kid,  or  a  weanell  wast. 

Sp.  Shep.  Kid.,  Sept.,  197. 

WEAR,  9.  The  fashion,  that  which  is 
worn. 

No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is  not  the  wear. 

Meas.for  Meas.,  iii,  3. 
O,  noble  fool, 
A  worthy  fool,  motley's  the  only  ¥>ear. 

As  you  like  it,  u,  7. 

Johnson  has  not  noticed  this  sense, 
which  occurs  in  other  passages  of 
Shakespeare ;  nor  has  Todd  supplied 
it. 
WEARISH,  WEERISH,  or  WERISH, 
a.  Small,  weak,  shrunk.  Johnson 
conjectures  from  w<sr,  a  quagmire, 
Saxon,  and  explains  it  waaky ;  but 
that  does  not  accord  with  the  follow- 
ing instances.  It  answers  rather  to 
what  is  now  sometimes  called  wizen, 
or  withered. 

Re  was  to  weet  a  wretched  wearish  elfe. 

With  hollow  eyes,  and  rawbone  choekes  forspent. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  v,  84. 
Can  yon  imagine,  sir.  the  name  of  duke 
Could  make  a  crooked  leg,  a  scambling  foot, 

A  tolerable  face,  a  wearish  hand 

Tit  for  a  lady's  pleasure.  Ford^s  Lottos  Saeri/lcet  v,  1. 
I  have  known  some  that  have  continued  there  by  the 
space  of  half  a  dozen  years,  and  when  they  come 
home,  they  have  hid  a  httle  weerisk  lean  face  under 
a  broad  French  hat. 

Nashe*s  Life  of  Jack  Wilton,  Observ.  65. 
A  oonntenance  not  weerish  and  crabbed,  but  fair  and 
comely.  Jsek,  Seholem.,  p.  S4,  Upton's  ed. 

Behinde  the  olde  leane  jade  he  set  a  lusty  tall  fellow ; 
and  behinde  the  soodly  horse  also  he  placed  a  liitle 
wearish  man,  and  seeming  to  sight  to  have  but  small 
strength.  North's  Pint.,  684  A. 

Where  he  shewed  a  wearish  witber'd  arme,  and  small, 
as  it  was  never  other.  HoUnsked,  vol.  ii. 

Kersey  explains  it  unsavoury,  and 
Coles  applies  it  to  taste  only,  and 
renders  it  insipidus,  fatuua.  Skinner 
also  quotes  Gouldman  for  it,  in  the 
latter  sense. 
WEASAND,  more  recently  written 
weazon.     The  throat ;  wasen,  Saxon. 

Had  his  wesand  been  a  little  widder. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.,  Sept.,  SIO. 
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Brnnw  the  tliintie  mmt,  with  boDow  band, 
Cuuvcied  lUe  itrctunc  to  veet  hii  drie  wcwmii^ 

WEATHER.  To  make  fair  weather. 
To  flatter;  to  give  flattering  re- 
presentations* to  make  the  best  of 
natters. 

And  if  uje  mdie  ilull  be,  that  ihall  of  >n  tbinn 
mate/air  wmtker,  and.  wbataoever  tbey  ihaU  see  to 
the  ooutnrye.  ahaU  tail  yoa  all  ia  weH;  bavareor 
tbam,  they  serve  ibemaelTea,  not  you. 

Cheeks  to K.  Edward,  in  NugmJnt.,U». 
Be  hath  ta'en  yon  nevly  into  hia  grace;  where  it  la 
impoatihie  yon  ahould  take  root,  bnt  bv  th»  fnr 
vtmlhtr  thai  fou  «aJt#  youraelf .  Muck  Ado,  \  8. 

But  I  mnat  mmkt  fur  weather  jti  awhile, 
I'iil  Henry  be  mora  weak,  ana  I  more  strong. 

'  9  Hen.  FJ,  T.  1. 

An  example  has  been  given  before 
under  Make,  No.  7. 
WEAVERS  were  supposed  to  be  gene- 
rally good  singers.  Their  trade  being 
sedenUry,  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  practising,  and  sometimes  in  parts, 
while  they  were  at  work.  Warburton 
adds,  that  many  of  the  weavers  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  days  were  Flemish 
Calvinists,  who  fled  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  were 
therefore  particularly  given  to  singing 
psalms.  In  our  days,  the  famous 
Lancashire  chorus  singers,  are  females 
trained,  I  believe,  in  some  sedentary 
occupation.  Hence  the  exclamation 
of  Falstalf : 

I  would  I  were  a  weaver  I  I  could  aing  paalma,  and 
all  manner  of  songs.  1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  ♦. 

Be  [the  parson]  ftotthis  eold  with  sitting  up  late,  and 
aingiug  ratdies  with  cloth-workers. 

B.  Jotu.  Bpiceene,  iii,  4. 

Sir  Toby  Belch  talks  of  a  catch  which 
should  "  draw  three  souls  out  of  one 
weaver"  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  3 ;  by  which 
the  peculiar  power  of  music  upon  a 
weaver  is  strongly  intimated.  By  the 
soul  is  meant  all  hia  souls,  namely 
vegetative,  sensitive,  and  reasonable, 
according  to  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy. See  Souls,  Three. 
WEB,  of  a  sword.  The  blade  of  it. 
The  editor  of  the  octavo  edition  of 
Fairfax's  Tasso  (1749)  supposes  that 
web  '*  denotes  any  plain,  flat  surface." 
He  instances  in  1 .  this  sense ;  2.  that 
of  a  web  of  cloth ;  3.  a  web,  or  sheet 
of  lead.  But  it  is  clearly  derived 
from  weaving,  and,  when  applied  to 
a  sword,  must  mean  the  main  texture 
or  substance  of  the  weapon ;  when  to 


lead,  it  approaches  very  near  to  tfterf, 
which  is  commonly  so  applied ;  but 
sheet,  in  its  first  sense,  ia  woven; 
when  applied  to  cloth,  web  retains  its 
legitimate  meaning. 

A  sword,  whereof  the  wA  was  ated. 
Pommel  rich  stone,  hilta  cold.        Eairf.  Tmmoo,  n,  9S. 
The  brittle  weh  of  thstridi  sword,  be  thooriit 
Waa  broke  throngh  hardaaia  ci  the  eonnrfs  ateeL 

nid^yni,9L 

A  broad  and  thin  plate  of  lead : 

With  atatdy  pomp  by  heaps  they  \ 
And  Cbriatians  alain  loU  np  in  wehs  of  ksd. 

WEB  AND  PIN.      A  disorder  in  the 

eyes.     Sec  Pin  and  wbb. 
WEBSTER,  s.  A  weaver,  one  who  weaves 

a  web. 

Nor  the  wAster,  iho*  his  feete. 
By  mnch  motion,  get  them  heate. 

A.  Bratkw.  Watmr^s  Bmiasrie,  p.  SSI. 
After  these  locall  namea,  the  moat  namea  in  nnmba 
have  been  derived  from  oecupatjons  or  praitmi^^-  s. 
aa  Uylor,  potter,  smith,  kc..  k^  braawr,  vek.''^, 
wheeler,  kc.  Camd.  Bgrnains,  p.  life. 

WEDDING.  The  principal  castoms 
observed  at  weddings,  in  the  time  of 
our  authors,  are  curiously  colieeted  in 
the  following  passage,  where  the 
Scornful  Lady  declares  her  determi- 
nation not  to  marry  a  boaster : 

Believe  me,  if  mj  weddinffsmoek  were  eo. 
Were  the  gUnee  bought  and  giv'D.  the  Keenca 
Were  the  rosemary  branches  dipp'd,  and  all 
The  Hifpoeras  and  cakes  eat  and  drank  off. 
Where  these  two  arms  incompaaa'd  with  the 
Of  bachelors,  to  lead  me  to  the  chnich. 
Were  ray  feet  at  the  door— were  "  /  Joh/* 
[namely,  "  I  John  take  thee  Mary."  in  the  nsniase 

aervicej 
If  John  should  boaat  a  favour  dose  by  mt, 
1  would  not  wed  that  year. 

B.  and  Ft  Scontf.  Imdy,  i,1. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  wedding 
customs,    see    Popular    Antiquities, 
vol.  ii,  p.  19,  et  seqq.,  and  the  several 
articles  in  this  work. 
WEDLOCK,  *.,  put  for  wife. 

Wliich  of  theae  ia  thy  wedlock,  Menelana  ?  ^y  Hden  * 
thy  Lucrece?  that  we  may  do  her  honour. 

B.  Jons.  Foetaattr,  n,  I. 
The  greatest  aim  of  perfectnesa  men  liv'd  br. 
The  moat  true,  constant  lover  of  hia  weHotk. 

B.andFl  Falentndmn,  v.  6. 
Why  many  men  corrupt  other  men*a  wirea,  ao»e 
their  mnids,  others  their  ncighbonra*  dan^ters;  bat 
to  lie  with  one's  brother's  wedioek,  O  my  dear  Herod, 
•tia  vile  and  uncommon  lust. 

MarslmCs  Farantaster^  Anc  Br.,  u.  s2a. 

Matrimony  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense.     See  Mateixont. 
WEE,  a.     Small,  shrunk  up.     Etymo- 
logy doubtful.     See  T.  J.  and  Jamie- 
son,  in  We,  Wee,  and  Wie. 

He  hath  but  a  Uttle  wee  face,  with  a  little  ve!"*oir 
beard.  Merrf  W,  Jr.,  1. 1 
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It  18  common  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
and  in  the  north  of  England. 

They  raise  a  loee  before  the  cock. 
And  wyliely  they  shot  tlie  lock. 

Gaberlunzie  Man,  Percy,  ii,  61. 
A  wie  moate  will  creep  nuder  a  mickle  comsUck. 

KgUy's  Scottish  Proverbs,  A  178. 

It  is  not  yet  disased  entirely,  in  very 
familiar  language. 
WEED,   *.     A  dress;     wada,    Saxon. 
See  Johnson. 

The  wofal  dwarfe 

When  all  was  past,  took  up  his  forlome  weed. 

J  pens.  F.  Q.,  I,vii,19. 
B  weed. 

/W</.,II,iii,81. 

Chapman  is  qaoted  by  Johnson  as 
using  it  particularly  for  an  outer 
garment,  which,  indeed,  it  always 
seems  to  imply,  but  there  is  pointedly 
marked  : 

Her  own  hands  putting  on  both  shirt  and  weeds. 

Chapman. 

A  widow's  weeds  are  still  spoken  of, 
meaning  her  appropriate  mourning 
dress. 
To  WEEN.     To  suppose,  or  imagine  ; 
wenan,  Saxon. 

Ween  you  of  better  Inck, 
I  mean,  in  peijur'd  witness,  than  your  master, 
Wliose  minister  you  are.  Henry  VIII,  v,  1. 

Why  wensst  thou  thus  to  prevaile  P 

Oammer  Ourt.,  0.  ?1.,  ii,  48. 

Then  furthest  from  her  hope,  when  most  she  weened 

nye.  Spens.  P.  Q.,  I,  iii,  21. 

And  ramping  on  his  shield,  did  weene  the  same 

Have  reft  away.  Ibid.,  I,  iii,  41. 

It  was  very  common  in  that  time. 
Milton  also  has  used  it.  See  John- 
son. 
WEEPING  CROSS.  I  find  no  less 
than  three  places  so  called,  and  pro- 
bably there  were  more :  these  crosses 
being,  doubtless,  places  where  peni- 
tents particularly  offered  their  devo- 
tions. See  Archseol.,  ziii,  p.  216. 
Of  the  three  places  now  retaining  the 
name,  1.  one  is  between  Oxford  and 
Banbury ;  2.  another  very  near  Staf- 
ford, where  the  road  turns  off  to 
Wdsall;  3.  the  third  near  Shrews- 
bury. • 
To  return  by  Weeping  Cross,  was  a 
proverbial  expression  for  deeply 
lamenting  an  undertaking,  and 
repenting  of  it :  like  many  other 
quibbling  allusions  to  local  names. 
See  LoTHBUBT,  &c. 

He  that  goes  out  with  often  losse, 
. .  ■.    .  m^         .^_  "■  yiii^  Cr 

foweWs  Engl.  Pro9.,  F  8  b. 


At  last  comes  home  by  Weepit^  Crosse. 

Hoi 


Since  they  have  all  found  the  way  back  again  by 
Weeping  Cross.    But  I'll  not  see  tliem. 

Eastward  Hoe,  0.  PL,  iv,  269. 
The  pagan  king  of  Calicut  take  short. 
That  would  have  past  him ;  with  no  little  loss 
Sending  him  home  again  by  Weeping  Cross. 

Fanshaw,  Lusiad,  x,  64. 
But  the  time  will  come  when,  comming  home  by 
Weeping  Crosse,  thou  shalt  oonfesse  that  it  is  better 
to  be  at  home.  Bnphues  and  his  Engl^  D  ii,  b. 

tFor  here  I  moume  for  your,  our  publike  losse, 
And  doe  my  pennance  at  the  weeping  erosse. 

Wyther's  Prince  Henries  Obsequies,  1619. 
fFor  if  hee  strairgle  from  his  limits  farre, 
(Except  the  ^dance  of  some  happy  starre 
Doe  rectifie  his  steps,  restore  his  losse) 
He  may  perhaps  come  home  by  weeping  erosse. 

Toung  Gallants  Whirligig,  1629. 

WEEPING-RIPE.  Ready  to  weep,  ripe 
for  weeping. 

The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 

Lov^s  L.  L.,  r,  2. 
What,  weeping-ripe,  my  lord  Northumberland  ? 

ZHen.  VI,  i,^ 

Her,  weeping-ripe,  he  laughing  bids,  to  patient  her 

awhile.  Warner,  Jib.  Engl.,  B.  zii,  p.  312. 

To  WEET.  To  know;  from  witan, 
Saxon.  It  is  now  retained  chiefly  in 
the  technical  expression,  to  wit,  and 
the  compounds  witting,  unwittingly, 
&c. 

In  which  I  bind, 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  west 
We  stand  up  peerless.  Jut.  and  Cleop,.,\  1 

And  lickt  her  lilty  hands  with  fawning  tong. 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  w^t. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iii,  6. 
From  Egypt  come  they  all,  this  lets  thee  weet 

Fair/.  TassQ,  r,  66. 

See  Johnson. 
WEETE,  *.      Used  by  Spenser,  with 
a  licence  common  in  his  time,  for  wet; 
for  the  rhyme  only. 

And  so,  from  side  to  side,  till  all  the  world  is  weeL 

Spens.  P.  Q.,  IV,  ix,  S3. 

WEETLESSE,  a.  Unintelligible;  it 
is,  however,  printed  witlesse,  even  in 
Todd's  edition,  which  gives  a  very 
different  sense.  The  first  edition 
(1582)  has  weetlesse. 

Tliat  with  fond  termes  and  weetless  wordes, 
To  blare  mine  eyes  doest  thinke. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kdl.,Juiy,  85. 

WEFT,  the  same  as  waif.  A  law  term 
for  anything  forsaken  or  abandoned, 
whether  goods,  or  cattle.  Norman 
French,  we/,  or  waif. 

The  gentle  lady,  loose  at  random  lefte. 

The  ereenwood  long  did  walke,  and  wander  wide 
At  wilde  adventure,  luce  a  forlome  weft. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  z,  36. 
Leave,  faytor,  quickly  that  mi^tten  wen. 
To  him  that  hath  it  better  justifyde.    Ibid.,  Yi,  i.  18. 
For  we,  the  wefts  and  pilgnms  of  the  streames. 
Are  only  bom  to  horror  and  distress. 
Fansk.LuMd,^4t\. 

WEFTE.  Used  as  the  participle  of 
waved,  put  aside. 

Ne  can  thy  irrevocable  destiny  be  weft. 

'  Spens.  F.Q.,UI,iv,S^ 
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WEIRD,  9.  and  a.  From  the  Saxon 
tryrtf,  a  witch,  or  fate,  and  is  uted 
bv  Scottish  writers  in  that  sense.  It 
was  particularly  applied  by  Shake- 
speare to  his  witchea  in  Macbeth, 
becausa  he  foand  them  called  weird 
sUten  in  Ilolinshed,  from  whom  he 
took  the  history.  This  Theobald  had 
the  merit  of  discovering ;  but  War- 
burton,  to  aasert  his  own  superiority, 
pretended  that  wayward  was  the  aame 
word.  Johnson  gives  a  different 
derivation  of  wayward  ffrom  wa,  woe, 
and  weard,  Saxon),  and  was  probably 
right.  It  is  weyward  in  the  folio 
editions. 

The  wfiri  listen,  hand  in  hand, 

Potten  of  the  aea  tnd  lutid.  JTmI.,  i»  S- 

The  weird  ei$tere  meant  also  the/a/et, 
with  Scottish  writers.    Thus, 

The  wrird  tutert  defcadia  it  sold  be  wit. 

0.  Don^l.  firg.,  p.  80. 

which  IB  the  translation  of 

Prohibeiit  nam  csterm  pvcm 
Scire.  ^  J&i.,  iii,  S7V. 

See  other  examples  in  Jamieson.  In 
an  old  English  ballad,  weird  lady 
means  a  witch,  or  enchantress : 

To  the  weird  Udw  of  the  wood*, 

Full  mnnj  and  lonf;  a  dav, 
Thro'  loiu-ly  shades  and  thickets  rongh, 

Ue  ninda  his  weary  way.     Ferq/'s  Bel,  lii,  p.  SSi. 

WELAWAY.  Alas;  from  walawa, 
Saxon,  for  woe  on  woe ;  as  Dr.  John- 
son, on  mature  inquiry,  determined. 
Now  corrupted  to  welladay.  Often 
written  wealaway,  aa  if  derived  from 
weal, 

Hnrrow  now  ont,  and  wm/ovo^,  he  cried, 
"What  dismal  day  hath  sent  this  cursed  siehtt 

S^ms.  F.  Q,  II,  vi,  48. 

It  occurs  several  times  in  Spenser,  and 
in  the  folio  is  thus  spelt.  G.  Ferrers 
haa  the  phrase  of  a  mass  of  welaway, 
for  a  aong  of  lamentation  : 

And  take  delight  to  listen  every  day, 
Uow  he  could  sing  a  nuuse  oficcUneajf. 

WELCH  AMBASSADOR.  A  jociilar 
name  for  the  cuckoo,  I  presume,  from 
iu  migrating  hither  from  the  west. 

Thy  sound  is  like  the  eackoo.  the  W*lek  tmhaM$«ulor. 
MiddUton,  Trick  to  Cuick,  ^e.,  act  iv. 

WELCH-CRICKET.  Evidently  used 
for  an  iusect,  with  which  tailors  have 
long  been  reproached. 

Before  he  [the  tuylor]  had  no  other  cofrnizanee  but  a 
plaiue  SpauisJi  iioedle  with  a  Welck-crickirt  at  top. 

Greene's  ^uip,  ^  c,  Ilarl.  Jiisc.,  \,  401  ) 


«paK  the 


Perhaps,  however,  thia  vaa  a  witticism 
of  Greene'a  invention. 
WELCH-HOOK.  A  aword  nuide  in  a 
hooked  form;  probably  as  represented 
in  Mr.  ToUet^a  note  on  the  following 
passage: 

And  swore  tlM  imH  Ui  tRM 
cross  of  a  Welck-kook. 
As  tall  a  man  as  ever  swajtgei', 
Willi  WtU^kook,  or  kng  daner. 

B.  J(m*.Ma$f9€  m  Bam.  qf  ITctet, vi.  49 
And  that  no  man  nresume  to  wemr  anj  wtmpcM. 
espedallT  WeUk-koon,  and  ftnni  billa. 

SirJckm  OUmtib,  i,  I 

This  ia  supposed  to  be  proclaimed  at 
Hereford : 

TkatSkeridTanratlasI 

Cancht  np  hia  coontry  kooi,  nor  cues  tat  fatmc 

nanns. 
Bat  irefnily  earag^  would  nceda  to  opea  mum 

WELCH-PARSLEY.  A  buriesqoe 
name  for  hemp,  or  the  halters  made  of 
it. 


In  tongli  yWcl  nanlyt  wbidi  o»  Tvl^ar 
Strong  hempen  halters.      B.  mmd  Fl.  Elder 


Li 


WELCHMAN'S  HOSE.  Equivalent,  I 
imagine,  to  the  breeches  of  a  High- 
lander, or  the  dress  of  a  naked  Pict ; 
upon  the  presumption  that  Welch  men 
had  no  hose.  Thus  the  foUowius 
phrase  will  imply,  making  the  lavs 
ouite  void,  or  of  no  effect : 

The  laws  we  did  interpret,  and  sutotev  of  tlw  land. 

Not  truly  by  the  text,  but  newly  bj  a  skme : 
And  words  that  were  moat  plainct  when  they  by  a 
were  skan'd. 
We  turned  by  eonstmetioB  to  a  Wfirh  wtmm't  lew 

Mirr.fot  Mmg^  p.  27*. 

To  WELD.  Used  sometimes  by  Spenser 
for  to  wield. 


Tome  thee  totboae  tbat  «wU  tbe  avfnll 

Spent.  Skep.  Fmi.,  OeioL,  t.  4i>. 
Who  peacably  tbe  aame  long  time  did  ««M. 

Id,,  F.q^  II,  z,$Z 

Hence  it  is  easily  understood  in  the 
following  passage : 

Laide  heary  hands  on  him,  and  held  ao  strayte 
That  downe  he  kept  him,  with  hia  savBfnll  sway, 
So  as  he  could  not  weld  him  any  wny. 

/Wrf^  Tl,  Tin.  11. 

That  is,  could  not  move  or  torn  him- 
self. 
To  WBLK.  To  decrease,  or  to  wane 
like  the  moon.  Spenser  (under  the 
signature  of  E.  K.)  quotes  Lidgate  for 
using  it  in  that  sense.  Notes  on  SAep. 
Kal,  Mr.  Todd  quotes  Goweralso  for 
it. 

But  now  aadde  winter  isefiM  hatb  the  day. 

AW.,  L  W 

Hence  to  grow  dim : 

When  ruddy  FhoBbua  *giaa  to  iselt  in  west 

Spemt,  F.  Q.\,i,ii 
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WELKED,  or  WEALKED,  is  used  by 
Shakespeare  (as  Dr.  Juhnson  rightly 
conjectured)  for  whelked,  or  marked 
with  protuberances. 

Horns  vealVd  and  waved,  like  th*  enridged  sea ; 
It  waa  some  fiend.  Lear^  ir,  6. 

Exactly  so  in  Mirror  for  Magistrates : 

Her  wealied  face  with  woefal  tears  besprent. 

Sa€tv.  Induetionj  p.  257. 

This  and  whelk  are  probably  only  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  word. 
By  Drayton,  welked  Bhrouds  seems  to 
be  put  for  swelling  clouds.  He  is 
describing  the  fall  of  Phaeton,  as  re- 
presented on  a  painted  cloth  : 

Tliere  comes  proud  Phaeton  tumbling  thro'  the  clouds. 
Cast  by  his  palfreys  that  their  reins  had  broke ; 

And  setting  fire  upon  the  welked  shrouds, 
Now  through  the  heav'n  run  madding  from  the  yoke. 

Baron*'  Wars,  vi,  89. 

He  could  not  repeat  clouds,  having 
used  it  just  before. 
WELKIN,  9,     The  sky ;  from  wealcan, 
to  roll,  or  welc,  a  cloud,  Saxon.     Yet 
it  is  used  also  for  the  cloudless  sky. 

The  sky,  the  welkin,  the  heaven.        £.  L.  Loit,  It,  2. 
Tlie  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon, 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  m,  S. 
The  swallow  peeps  ont  of  her  nest. 
And  clowdie  welkin  cleareth. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal,  Marek,  18. 

It  has  been  preserved,  as  a  poetical 
word,  by  Milton,  and  many  other 
poets. 
"WELL,  s,,  for  weal,  or  health,  for  the 
Bake  of  rhyme,  and  also  of  the  play 
upon  the  word  in  another  sense. 

*'  We  may  not  chaunge,"  quoth  he,  "  this  evill  plight, 

Till  we  be  bathed  in  a  living  well, 

That  is  the  terme  prescribed  by  the  spell." 

"  0  how,"  sayd  he,  "  mote  I  chat  well  out  find, 

That  may  restore  you  to  your  wonted  well." 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  48. 

To  WELL.     To  flow. 

Whose  bubbling  wave  did  ever  freshly  well. 

Ibid.,  I,  vii,  4. 
Fast  from  her  eyes  the  round  pearls  weUed  down 
Upon  the  bright  enamel  of  her  face. 

Fairf.  Tatso,  iy,  94. 

More  modern  authors  have  occasion- 
ally used  this  word.     See  Johnson. 

WELLADAY.     See  Welaway. 

WELL-SEEN.  Accomplished,  well- 
approved.     See  Seen. 

As  a  school  master 
Well-9«eH  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianea. 

Tarn.  Shr.,  i,  2. 
Well-seen,  and  deeply  read,  and  thronghly  grounded, 
III  th'  hidden  knowledge  of  all  sallcts,  and 
Pot-herbs  whatever.     B.  and  Fl.  Woman  Hater,  ii,  1 . 
Why  I  am  a  scholar,  and  weU-seeu  in  philosophy. 

Ales.  #•  Campaspe,  0.  PL,  ii,  103. 

A  chronicler  should  well  in  divers  tongues  be  seene. 

Mirr.forMaff.,488. 


fWELTED.    Ornamented  with  fringe. 

Be  covered,  6eon;e ;  this  chain  and  welted  gown. 
Bars  to  this  coat  r    Then  the  world's  upside  down. 

The  Honest  Whore,  i,  II. 

WENCH.  It  is  righUy  observed  by 
Mr.  Steevens,  that  wench  originally 
meant  young  woman  only,  without 
the  contemptuous  familiarity  now 
annexed  to  it.  Johnson  accordingly 
places  this  sense  first.  It  is  no 
longer  so  used. 

Now, how  dost  thou  look  now?  0,  ill-starr'd  wench. 

Othsllo,  V,  2. 
Therefore,  sweet  wench,  help  me  to  rue  my  woe. 

Promos  ana  Cassandra. 

Here  we  find  it  applied  to  a  princess: 

For  Ariodant  so  lov'd  the  princely  wench. 
That  Neptune's  floods  unueth  his  flames  cold  quench. 

Har.  Jriost.,  v,  20. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  wench  is 
used  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
2  Sam.  xvii,  17,  where  the  Latin  ver- 
sion has  ancilla,  the  Greek  neaihivKt], 
and  the  original  nSHC^,  all  meaning  a 
hand-maid,  or  maid-servant.  I  believe 
Johnson's  etymology  of  wencle,  con- 
tracted to  wenc,  to  be  the  right. 
Home  Tooke's  is  most  absurd.  See 
T.J. 
To  WEND.  To  go;  Saxon,  wenden. 
Hence  we  have  derived  the  preterite 
of  go  still  in  use,  namely  went. 

Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  iEgeon  wend. 
But  to  procrastinate  his  liveless  end. 

Com.  of  Rrort,  i,  1 . 

It  is  SO  common  in  every  author  of 
that  time,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  exemplify  it. 

Her  weaker  wandring  stream  tow'rds  Yorkshire  as 
she  wends.  Drayt.  PolyoUu,  xzvi,  p.  1176. 

In  Spenser  it  occurs  continually. 
Fairfax   uses  wend    improperly   for 
went: 

Where  late  she  wend 
To  comfort  her  weak  limbs  in  cooling  flood. 

r<MW,  B.  Ti,  109. 

Also  for  the  participle : 

But  when  he  saw  her  gentle  soul  was  w^U. 

B.  xU,  70. 

WENGAND,  9.  This  word  seems  to  be 
put  for  vengeance;  but  how  autho- 
rised or  derived,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Wild  wengand  on  such  ire,  wherby  the  realm  doth 

lose, 
Wlial  gaine  have  they  which  heave  at  honour  so  F 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  487. 

The  author  is  Higins,  who  does  not 
usually  employ  unauthorised  words. 
fWERTWALE.    Flesh  growing  over  the 
nail. 

A  wertwaU,  pterygium. 

WtthuW  DUtiouarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  800. 
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To  WEST,  V.  To  Bet  iu  die  west;  ap- 
plied to  the  8un. 

Fottre  timet  hit  plnce  hf  shifted  hftth  in  fifht, 

AdU  tuire  bntit  n»cn  mlu*rc  he  wm  doth  ir<#<, 
And  vetted  t«  ice  where  he  0U|;ht  risr  ftri^ht. 

Syens.  f.  Q.,  V,  Intiod.,  St.  8. 

Chaucer  so  Qsed  the  word. 

fWEST-CH ESTER.  So  the  town  of 
Chester  is  sometimes  called  from  its 
sitaation,  to  distinguish  it  from  seve- 
ral other  towns  which  bear  the  name 
of  Chester  with  some  addition. 

WESTWARD  HOE.  was  the  title  of  a 
comedy,  by  Decker  and  Webster,  as 
Eastward  Hoe  of  another  by  Chap- 
man and  Marston.  The  latter  is 
printed  in  O.  PI.,  iv,  p.  203,  &c. 
Both  must  have  been  current  phrases 
before  they  became  titles  for  plays. 
Eastward  Hoe  seems  to  be  equivaleut 
to  a  trip  to  the  city  ;  and  Westward 
Hoe  implies  a  trip  to  Tyburn. 

Sir,  Xttttwmrd  Hot  will  make  yott  go  W-nhr^rd  Hoe. 

O.  Pi.,  iv.  21». 

Shakespeare  puts  the  words  together, 
as  a  common  expression,  though  he 
has  no  allusion,  except  to  the  word 
west: 

U.  lh«r«  lies  yoor  wmy,  doe  west 

V.  Then  toettward-kct. 

Twet/lk  N.,  iii,  1 

WESTY,  fl.  Dizxy,  confused.  Coles 
renders  it  by  "Scoiomatieus  [that  is, 
troubled  with  scotoma,  or  dizziness], 
Tertigine  laborans." 

Whiles  be  lies  wftllowinr,  with  a  tcettie  head. 
And  paliSh  carcasse,  on  his  brothel  bed. 

Hall,  Sat.,  lV,i.  p.  68.  repr. 

WET-FINGER.  To  do  a  thing  with  a 
wet  finger,  implies  to  do  it  with  great 
ease.  I  do  not  know  that  the  ex- 
pression is  yet  disused ;  but  the  origin 
of  it  may  be  inquired. 

Take  a  good  heart,  man ;  all  the  low  ward  is  out's 
With  a  vet-fnger.  B.  4-  Fl.  Cupid'*  Rev.,  act  ir. 

If  ever  I  stand  in  need  of  a  wench  that  will  come  with 
a  wet  finger,  porter  thou  shall  earn  my  money. 

Boh.  Wh.,  0.  Fl..  iii,  S«5. 
What  gentlewomen  or  cititcn's  wives  vou  can  with  a 
wet  finger  have  at  any  time  to  sup  witii  you. 

Decker's  Gurs  Homh.,  p.  160,  Nott's  ed. 

It  seems  not  very  improbable  that  it 
alluded  to  the  vulgar  and  very  inele- 
gant custom,  of  wetting  the  finger 
to  turn  over  a  book  with  more  ease. 
The  following  passage  seems  to  con- 
firm that  notion : 

I  hate  brawls  with  my  heart,  and  can  turn  oter  a 
Toluue  of  mTongs  mith  a  wetHiiger. 

O.  Uaney't  Piercers  Supererog.,  p.  SI,  repr. 

Those  who  practised  this   had  little 


thought  of  the  appearance  of  their 
books. 

♦There  is  to  many  e  surtae.  tboogii  ye  lanrh,  and  beW* 
it  not.  aud  not  hard  to  shewe  thrm  mti  «  weij'  .  '■ 
Brnmnnge  ofPmmlc'a  Ckmrck,  l^L 
t  As  bookes  are  Icafe  br  leafe  oA  tarn'd  and  tost. 
So  are  the  garments  of  a  whore  lalinost}: 
For  both  of  them,  with  a  wet  finger  iomj 
Be  folded  <»  unfolded,  nifh^  or  aa j. 

Ttj^tor'M  Worha.  IS*). 

To  WEX,  for  to  wax,  grow,  or  increase. 
Spenser  has  it»  but  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  him : 

She  first  taught  men  a  woman  to  ober. 

But  when  her  soone  to  man's  estate  aid  wes. 

She  it  annendred,  na  herself  would  looker  tcx. 

Spema,  F.  q^U,i,fi: 

Drayton  also  has  it : 

Yet  every  hour  still  prosperooaly  she  we^d. 

But  the  world  poor  ilia  by  loose  riots  gcw. 
Which  served  as  an  exrellent  pretext. 
Legend  of  Cromw^  p.  610,  and  iu  Mtrr.  Msg^  p.  »S? 

Dryden  has  adopted  the  word.  See 
Johnson. 
WHALES-BONE  long  afforded  a  most 
current  simile  for  whiteness.  Mr. 
Steevens  asserts,  that  the  ancient 
English  writers  supposed  ivory  to  be 
part  of  the  boned  of  a  whale ;  and, 
though  it  cannot  be  imag;ined  thst 
such  gross  ignorance  could  very  long 
continue,  yet  there  seems  no  reasou 
to  doubt,  that  it  did  prevail,  when 
this  proverbial  simile  was  invented 
and  established.  [The  ivory  of  western 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages  was  the 
tooth  of  the  walrus.]  Shakespeare  has 
it,  but  he  received  it  from  his  prede- 
cessors : 

Tliis  IS  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one. 
To  shew  his  teeth  ««  whiU  a*  wi^  iu  tome. 

Lemet  L,  L^  v,l 

But  Spenser  also  has  it : 

Whose  race  did  seem  as  dear  as  crystal  stone;. 
And  eke,  through  fear  m  wkUe  at  wkmWs  tome. 

The  antiquity  of  the  simile  may  be 
seen  in  the  preservation  of  the  Saxon 
genitive,  whalis,  or  whale* s  bone; 
which  is  depraved,  as  was  customary, 
into  "whale  Atf  bone."  The  instances 
are  very  numerous,  which  are  quoted 
by  the  commentators  on  the  above 
passage  of  Shakespeare ;  and  mostly 
from  the  older  authors,  the  Metrical 
Romances,  Lord  Surrey,  Turberville, 
&c.  We  may  add  another  from  the 
latter  poet : 

A  little  month,  with  decent  chin, 

A  corall  lip  of  hue. 
With  teeth  at  white  at  wkaU  kit  hoae. 

£ch  one  in  order  due.    Poemt,  1M7.  sigm.  S  f  b. 

Browne  has  rightly  called  it  ivory : 
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An  it'ory  dart  the  held  of  good  command, 
Whiie  was  the  bone,  but  whiter  was  lier  hand. 

Brit.  Ptut.,  a,  p.  67. 

WHALLY,  «.,  applied  to  eyes,  means 
discoloured,  or,  what  are  now  called 
toall-ej/es;  from  whaule,  or  whall, 
the  disease  of  the  eyes  called  glau- 
coma, .  Applied  to  jealousy,  in  the 
following  instance,  it  seems  to  mean 
green-eyed,  which  is  the  asual  de- 
scriptiou  of  that  passion.  The  poet 
describes  Lust,  as  riding 

Upon  a  bearded  gote,  wliose  rugged  heare 

And  wkally  eiea  (the  eigne  of  gelosy) 

Was  like  the  person  selfe.       Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,iv,  84. 

Upton,  aud  all  the  commentators, 
explain  it  streaked,  from  wala,  Saxon ; 
whence  also  a  wheal,  or  wale,  the 
mark  of  a  lash  on  the  skin.  Not 
conceiving,  however,  how  streaked 
eyes  were  at  all  cliaracteristic  of 
jealousy,  I  had  conjectured  that  wall- 
eyed must  be  meant ;  when  I  found 
this  remarkable  proof  of  it,  given  by 
my  friend  Todd,  under  Walleye,  in 
T.  J.  "This  word  is  not  written 
wall,  but  whall,  in  our  old  language ;" 
be  then  refers  to  the  above  passage, 
and  adds  this  example:  "JFhaule- 
eyed,  glauciolus.  Huloei."  Yet,  by 
an  inadvertency,  of  which  it  is  mar- 
Tellous  that  the  instances  are  not 
more  numerous  in  such  a  work,  he 
has  retained  Johnson's  erroneous 
explanation  of  whally.  Of  whall  we 
may  add  this  example : 

Glaacoma— a  disease  in  the  eye,  &c.— some  think  it 
to  be  a  wkal  eie.  A.  Flenung'i  Nomencl.,  p.  428. 

Baret,    however,    has  wall-eye,  and 
renders  ''a  horse  with  a  wall  eye," 
by  glauciolus.   Alvearie  ( 1580),  under 
Horse. 
fWHAPPET.     The  prick-eared  cur. 

The  Lords  people  neede  no  more  to  feare  them,  then 
he  that  riueth  through  the  streetes  upon  a  lustie 
irelding  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  needes  to  feare 
the  barking  and  bawimg  of  a  fewe  little  curres  and 
wkappet*.  Dent's  Pathvpoy^  p.  S48. 

WHAT,  s.  Used  as  a  substantive,  for 
matter,  thing,  stuff. 

So  adowne 
Ther  pray'd  him  ait,  and  gave  him  for  to  feed 
Sucn  nomely  what  at  serres  the  simple  clowne. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  ix,  7. 

So  also  in  his  Shepherd's  Kalendar : 

Gome  downe,  and  learne  the  little  what. 
That  Thomalin  can  sayne.  J*fy,  r.  81. 

The  Latin  relative  is  so  used  by 
modern  writers,  who  have  their  "  ter' 
tium  quid,**  &c. 


WHAT,  pron.  The  ninth  sense  of  this 
word,  in  Dr.  Johnson,  is  thus  stated: 
"  It  is  used  adverbially,  for  partly,  in 
part."  It  appears  to  me,  that  in  this 
mode  it  is  no  longer  used,  except  in 
conjunction  with  the  preposition  with. 

But  now,  in  our  memory,  what  by  the  decay  of  the 
haven,  and  what  by  the  overthrow  of  religious  houses 
— ^it  is  brought — to  miserable  nakedness  and  decay. 
Lambert,  cited  in  B.  Jons.  Orammar, 
ed.  Whalley.  vii,  273. 
They  live  a  popular  life,  and  then  what  for  business, 
pleasure,  company,  there's  scarce  room  for  a  morn- 
ing's reflexion.  Norris,  Johnson's  7th  instance. 

It  is  unusual  to  use  it  thus  without 
a  second  what,  to  mark  another  side 
of  the  partition.  VFhat  with  one 
thing,  what  with  another. 
WHAT  ELSE.  An  elliptical  interroga- 
tion, for  "  what  else  can  be  the  case ;" 
and  equivalent,  therefore,  to  a  strong 
affirmation. 

Now,  let  us  read  the  inventorie,  wee*le  share  it 
equally.    Li.  What  elsef  ^V*  Myias^  v,  3. 

Li.  But  canst  thou  blow  it?    E.  What  else? 
M.  But  not  away.  Ibid.,  iv,  8. 

WHEEL,  s.  Supposed,  from  the  con- 
text, to  mean  the  burden  of  a  song. 
Ophelia  says. 

Ton  must  sing  Down-a-down,  an  von  call  him 
a-down-a.    0,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it. 

Baml.,  iv,  5. 

But  there  is  no  direct  authority  for 
this  use  of  the  word ;  except  a  sen- 
tence quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  without 
recollection  of  the  book,  the  author, 
or  the  date.  This,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, is  sufficiently  uncertain.  It 
should,  however,  be  given. 

The  song  was  accounted  a  good  one,  though  it  was 
not  mucn  graced  by  the  wheels,  which  in  no  wise 
accorded  with  the  matter  thereof. 

The  quotation  from  N.  Breton,  of 
"heigh  ho  wele,'*  is  not  satisfactory, 
without  Mr.  S.'s  interpretation.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  must  have  some  such 
meaning.  Rota,  or  rote,  certainly 
meant  a  kind  of  instrument. 
WHELK,  the  same  aa  wale,  or  wheal; 
from  wala,  Saxon.  Stripes,  marks, 
discolorations. 

One  Bardolph,  if  your  majesty  know  the  man,  his 
&ce  is  all  bnbokles,  and  whelkst  and  knobs,  and  ccmUs 
of  Are.  Hen.  V,  iu,  6. 

Chaucer  had  united  whelks  and 
knobs : 

That  might  him  helpen  of  his  wUUns  white, 
Ne  of  tM  knobbes  sitting  on  his  cheekea. 

FreL  to  Cant.  Tales. 

WHELKY.  Streaked,  striated;  from 
Whelk. 
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Ne  might  the  vArMy  pearlw  cttceaietti  hut. 
Which  tre  fiiom  Incuui  mm  brought  far  avay. 

Spent.  Vira.  0iia<,T.lO6. 

WHEN.  An  abrnpt  and  elliptical  ex- 
clamation,  denoting  impatience,  and 
eqairalent  to  '*  when  will  Buch  a  thing 
be  done?" 

Why  wkm,  I  wy  1    Nay,  good  tweet  Kate,  be  nem. 

Tam.  ofSkr.^  ir,  1 . 
Hare  at  yoa  with  aaotker.    Wkgrn !  can  joa  tell. 

Com.clfSrr^m,l, 

So  in  the  old  play  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle  : 

Set,  panon,  aet ;  the  dice  die  in  my  hand. 

M'keu,  panoD,  teken!  whMt,  can  you  find  no  manf 

Art  iv,  1 ;  Suppl.,  ii,  p.  S2(. 
Nay  then,  sweet  air.  give  rentoii  i  come  on.  loken  / 

Mt$t.  Wkai  y.  will  jine.  Dr.,  u,  826. 

WHE'R,  for  whether,  by  contraction. 

Good  sir,My  wiU'r  yovll  answer  me,  or  nof 

Cam.  o/Err^  it,  1. 
To  bid  the  wind  a  baM  he  now  prepares, 
And  vWr  he  run  or  fly,  Uiey  knew  not  whether. 

Sk.  rmw  #•  Jd.,  StipfL,  i,  418. 
No  matter  now,  frke*r  thou  be  falic  or  no, 
Goawin :  whether  thou  love  another  better, 
Or  me  alone ;  or  wkt'r  thou  keep  thy  vow. 
^  B.  4-  ^7.  Bcf  gar's  Busk,  ▼.  1. 

Who  ahall  doabt,  Donne.  wAr'r  I  a  poet  be. 
When  1  dare  send  my  epigraras  to  thee  P 

B.  Jous.  Epigr..  96. 

WHERE,  for  whereas. 

But  frkere  you  think  that  I  take  away  ranch  hm  of 
ahuotiiige.  Jsch.  Toxopk.,  p.  69. 

Where  the  other  instruments 
Bid  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel. 

CorioL,  i,  1. 

For  whether : 

Why  here'a  all  firs,  wit.  where  he  will  or  no. 

MtUcM  ai  M'tdn.,  O.  PI.,  Tii,  886. 
1  know  not  lehere  I  am  or  no,  or  speak, 
Or  whether  thou  dost  hear  me. 

Ben  Jons.  New  Inn,  v,  8. 
Ck)od  sir,  say  wher'  yonll  answer  me  or  not. 

Com.  ofBrr.,ir,'i. 

The  nse  of  it  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, added  to  the  introduction  of 
note,  for  know  not,  renders  the  whole 
Tery  obscure : 

I  note  wkere  car'd  or  carelesse  omaroent. 

Where  chance  or  art  her  fHirest  rount'nance  dight. 

Carev's  Godfrey  of  BulUrigne,  B.  i. 

That  is,  *'  I  know  not  whether  careful 
or  careless  ornament,  whether  chance 
or  art  adorned  her  [most]/' 
WHERE.     Used  as  a  substantive,  for 
place  ;  as  the  logicians  use  ubi. 

Bid  them  farewel,  Cordelia,  though  unkind ; 

Thou  loeest  here,  a  better  where  to  find.      Lear,  i,  1. 

WHEREAS.     Often  used  for  where. 

Yon  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  AIban*s, 
Whereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

8  Hen.  FT,  i,  S. 
At  Agioomrt  that  fought. 
Whereas  rebellious   France   upon   her  knees  wm 
brought.  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xvi,  p.  96. 

He  pierced  in  the  thidcest  nressse  among, 
Whereas  tboM  taliaat  knights  had  nv'n  and  tane 
TuU  auny  atrokes.  Ear.  Arioet.,  v,  80. 

WHERRET,  or  WHIRRIT.     A  smart 
blow,  or  box  on  the  ear. 


Troth,  BOW  I'm  iBTiaible,  I*n  hit  him  a  soaad  wkerret 
oo  the  ear,  when  he  comes  out  of  the  garden. 

Fmritam,  it,  1 

How  meekly 
This  other  fellow  here  receives  hia  wkirrU. 

B.^  Ft,  Nice  Valomr,  ir,  last  sr. 

DeriTation  uncertain.  See  T.  J.  It 
appears  by  an  example  there  giTen, 
that  Bickerstaff,  in  Lore  in  a  Village, 
used  wherret,  for  the  common  collo- 
quial word  worrit;  which,  I  conceiTe, 
is  not  made  from  this,  bat  a  mere 
corruption  6£  worry, 
WHETHER,  for  which  aoever,  or  who- 
ever. 

And  whether 
Befiire  ns  that  are  here,  can  foiee  fain  eoout. 
By  fair  and  knightly  strength,  totonch  the  pOIar. 
He  shall  eigoy  her  j  the  oilier  lose  his  hrad. 

FL  Two  Noble  Kimsm^  m,  C 


WHETSTONE.  To  gite  the  whet- 
stone, as  a  prize  for  lying.  This 
was  a  standing  jest  among  our  ances- 
tors, as  a  satirical  premiam  to  him 
who  told  the  greatest  lie.  Ray, 
among  ProTerbial  Phrases,  denoting 
a  liar,  puts  first,  ''He  deserres  the 
whetstone'*  The  origin  of  the  jest 
is  not,  I  believe,  exactly  made  ont; 
but,  perhaps,  it  was  with  aome  sock 
idea  as  that  of  Randolph,  in  bis 
interlude  of  the  Pedlar,  of  sharpening 
the  wits,  for  fresh  exploits  of  the 
same  kind.  After  other  commodities, 
the  pedlar  brings  out  a  whetstone,  on 
which  he  thus  descants : 

But  leaving  my  brains,  I  come  to  a  motre  nofitahk 
commodity ;  for,  considering  how  dull  half  the  wib 
of  this  university  [Cambrii^]  be,  I  thought  it  not 
the  worst  traffique  to  seil  w£'<«^0H«r.  TiuMwketst^ae 
[lie  continues]  will  set  such  an  edge  apon  yonr  invca- 
tions.  that  it  wtU  make  your  rusty  iron  hi«ins  purer 
metal  than  your  brazen  faces.  Whet  but  the  fc^ifr  of 
your  capacitiea  on  this  whetstone,  and  yon  mav 
presume  to  dine  at  the  Muses*  Ordinane.  or  sop  at 
the  Oracle  of  Apollo.  Rando^*s  Works,  p.  SSQ 

Whatever  was  the  original  design  of 
the  allusion,  it  seems  very  dear  that 
there  were,  in  some  places,  jocular 
games,  in  which  the  prize  given  for 
the  greatest  lie  was  a  whetstone. 
Lupton  says. 

Lying  with  us  is  so  loved  and  allowed,  that  thex«  a.'e 
many  tymes  gamings  and  prizes  therefore  purposely 
to  encoura^  one  to  outlye  another.  O.  And  what 
shall  he  game  that  gets  the  victorie  in  lyijur  f  5  He 
shall  hare  n  sU99r  mke'stmu  for  his  teboor 

As  Good  to  he  Trma,  p.  80,  ISSa 

See  this,  and  more  instances,  in  Pop. 

Antiq.,  i,  p.  429,  4to. 

In  an  old  morality,  Mendax,  the  liar. 
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brings  a  whetstone  in  his  hand,  and 
thus  blazons  his  own  arms : 

Mj  name  is  Mendaz,  a  younger  brother,  linially  de- 
scended of  an  auiicient  house  before  the  Conquest. 
llV'e  ge%'e  tliree  wheUtomes  in  yules,  m-ith  no  difference. 
XT.  BulUyn's  Prose  Morality,  cited  in  Waldron't 
Sad  Skepk^  pp.  163  and  230. 

The  Cretans  being  always  noted  for 

lying,  according  to  the  Greek  saying, 

Kpiyres  dfi  t//evorai,  Lyly  says, 

If  I  met  irith  one  of  Crete,  1  was  readie  to  lie  with 

him  for  the  whetstone.  Eupk.  and  kis  Bngl.,  C  4. 

Hence  Harington : 

Well  might  Martano  bcare  away  the  bell, 
Or  else  a  whetstone  cJwllenge  for  his  dew. 

That  on  the  sodaine  such  a  talc  conld  tell, 
And  not  a  word  of  all  his  tale  was  true. 

Ariosto,  zriii,  86. 

Travellers,  being  always  suspected  of 
this  Yice,  were  complimented  with  the 
attribute  of  the  whetstone.  Ben  Jon- 
son's  traveller,  Amorphus,  hires  a 
page  named  Cos  (or  Whetstone), 
which  occasions  this  remark : 

•    Cos?  how  happily  hath  Fortune  furnish'd  him  with  a 
whetstone.  Cynthia's  Betels,  i,  5. 

The  brain -sicke  youth  Utat  feeds  Lis  lickied  eare 
With  sweet'Sauc  d  lies  of  some  false  traveller  j 
Which  hath  the  Spanish  decades  red  awliile. 
Or  whetstone  leaaings  of  old  Maiidevile. 

Hall,  Sat.,  iv,  6. 

A  strange  u^e  of  the  whetstone  is  re- 
corded by  Harington : 

Part  whereof  [t.  e.  of  his  sentence]  beiiig  that  th 
knight  should  publicklie  acknowledge  how  he  had 
slandered  the  urchbishop,  wiiicli  he  did  in  -vurds 
conceived  to  that  purpose  accordingly  j  yet  his  uiciids 
gave  out,  that  all  the  while  he  carried  a  long  whet- 
ston  hanging  out  at  the  pocket  of  his  sleeve,  so  con- 
spicuous as  men  understood  his  meaning  was  to  give 
himselfe  the  lye. 

'Nuga  Antiqna,  vol.  ii,  p.  240,  ed.  Park. 

This  explains  the  force  of  lord 
Bacon's  sarcasm,  who,  when  sir  K. 
Digby  boasted  of  having  seen  the 
phiiosopher's  stone  in  his  travels,  but 
was  puzzled  to  describe  it,  interrupted 
him,  saying,  '*  Perhaps  it  was  &  whet- 
stone.** See  also  Hudibras,  P.  II, 
C.  i,  V.  60,  and  Grey's  note  upon  it. 
There  is  no  great  probability  of  the 
expression  being  derived  from  the 
whetstone  of  Attius  Ncevius,  as  some 
have  conjectured ;  which  would  imply 
that  tlie  story  of  that  soothsayer  was 
the  greatest  lie  upon  record. 
As  ancient  customs  are  longest 
retained  in  the  provinces,  we  find  the 
following  account  of  the  existence  of 
this  in  the  north,  as  late  as  in  1792  : 

It  is  a  costnm  iu  the  north,  when  a  man  tells  the 
greatest  Ije  in  the  company,  to  reward  him  with  a 
whetstone ;  which  is  ndleu  lying  fur  the  whetstone. 
Budworth's  ForlnighVs  BamkU  to  tk4  Lakes,  Chap.  6. 


It  does  not  appear  that  this  tourist  was 
aware  of  the  antiquity  of  the  castom. 
In  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  Whet' 
stone  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Bedlam : 

Good  Lord !  how  sharp  yon  are,  with  being  at  Bedlam 
yesterday  1  V^/#/o»«  has  set  an  edge  upon  you.  Acti. 

What  it  means  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured. As  we  have  no  account  of 
Whetstone,  the  poet,  being  in  Bedlam, 
I  should  rather  guess  that  a  person  of 
that  name  was  then  the  keeper  of  that 
hospital.  See  Mr.  Gifford's  Note  on 
the  place. 
WHIBLIN,  «.,  seems,  by  the  context^  to 
mean  a  eunuch. 

God's  my  life,  he's  a  very maodrake ;  or  else  (God' 
bless  us)  one  of  these  whiblins,  and  that's  worse. 

Honest  Wh ,  0.  PL,  iii,  867. 

In  another  place,  it  seems  to  be  put 
for  whinyard,  or  sword  : 

Come,  sir,  let  go  your  whiblin  [sneUchstk  kis  sword 
from  him].  B.  Brome,  Lovesick  Court,  v,  1. 

[Here  it  has  apparently  a  different 
meaning.] 

f  Planting  the  He  of  Dogs  with  whiblins,  norwhichets, 
mnshromes,  and  tobacco.         Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

WH IFFLER.  A  person  who  cleared  the 
way  for  a  procession.  Mr.  Warton, 
in  a  long  note  on  ''  the  ear-piercing 
fife,"  in  Othello,  explains  whiffler  to 
meander;  but  derives  it  from  an  old 
French  word  viffleur,  which  nowhere 
exists,  except  in  what  is  considered  as 
a  misprint,  in  a  passage  from  Rymer's 
Fcedera.  Bat  whiffle  itself  meant  a 
fife  in  English,  from  a  whiff,  or  puff 
of  wind ;  whiffler,  therefore,  in  that 
sense,  was  regularly  made  from  whiffle. 
Mr.  Douce  seems  satisfactorily  to  ex- 
plain the  mattter.  Whifflers,  or  fifers, 
generally  went  first  in  a  procession  ; 
from  which  circumstance  the  name 
was  transferred  to  other  persons  who 
succeeded  to  that  office,  and  at  length 
was  given  to  those  who  went  forward 
merely  to  clear  the  way  for  the  pro- 
cession. See  Illustr.  of  Shakesp.,  i, 
p.  507.  Grose,  who  found  the  word 
still  in  use  in  Norfolk,  thought  it 
peculiar  to  that  county,  and  defines  ic 
thus  :  "  Whifflers,  men  who  make  way 
for  the  corporation  of  Norwich,  by 
flourishing  their  swords."  Prov. 
Gloss,  But  the  whifflers  had  the  same 
office  everywhere  else.     Coles  trans- 
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lates  it  viator.  Thai  Shakespeare 
fipeaks  of  the  seii, 

Which,  like  a  mighty  trkiJ/Ur  'fore the  kin; 

Seems  to  prepare  km  « iiy.        Ue».  F,  Act  v.  Choral. 

And  Mr.  Steerens  quotes  from  a  play 
called  the  Isle  of  Gulls : 

And  IfaDUiet  ■hall  go  before  like  a  wkiffltr,  and 
eleaf  the  vay  with  hiinorna.  163S. 

Tobarco's  a  irkijfflert 
And  chea  buff  snuff  with  fane. 

B.  Holidafs  Tcxvoysfus,  act  U,  ic  8. 

It  clearly  means  a  person  to  introduce, 
in  the  following  example : 

But,  ai  a  poet  that's  no  scholar,  nukea 
Vulgarity  nis  vkiffier,  and  so  takes 
Pasiaice,  with  ease  and  state 
Chapman,  Ftrtet  om  FUtcker^s  Fkiik/iU  Skepktrieu. 

Weber  there  interpreted  it  6a66/er,&c. 
In  the  city  of  London,  young  freemen, 
who  march  at  the  head  of  their  pro* 
per  companies  on  the  lord  mayor's 
day,  sometimes  with  flags,  were  called 
whifflerBt  or  bachelor  wkifflerSy  not 
because  they  cleared  the  way,  but 
because  they  went  first,  as  whifflers 
did. 

I  Iook*d  the  next  lord  mayor's  day  to  see  yoa  o'  the 
lively,  w  one  of  the  hachelor  Tkifflers. 

City  Match,  0.  PI.,  ix;  312. 

Here  it  means  merely  attendants : 

Three  hoiidred  of  theae  goldflnches  have  I  enter- 
tained for  my  followers ;  1  can  go  in  no  comer,  but  I 
meet  with  abmr  of  my  whiffirrs  in  their  acouutre- 
menta.  Yon  may  hear  them  half  a  mile  ere  they 
come  at  you. 

Chapm.  Mvns.  lyOUn,  Ane.  Dr.,  iii,  p.  897. 

This,  hearing  them  so  far  off,  he  pre- 
sently explains  to  arise  from  the  jin- 
gling of  their  spurs.  The  note  on  it, 
m  the  book  referred  to,  is  erroneus. 
Whiffler  has  also  been  used  as  equi- 
valent to  a  wkifflingy  or  trifling  fellow, 
particularly  by  Swift,  and  the  authors 
of  his  time,  whom  Johnson  quotes  for 
it.  In  that  sense,  it  is  certainly 
derived  from  whiffy  or  puff  of  wind, 
mere  emptiness. 
WHIG,  «.  A  thin  liquor  made  from 
whey;  from  hwag,  whey,  b^axon.  A 
modern  commentator  defines  it  thus : 
"  Whig  is,  I  believe,  formed  from  the 
whey  of  milk,  after  the  cheese  curd 
has  been  separated  from  it  by  runnet; 
a  second  and  inferior  curd  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  whey  by  an  acid  mix- 1 
ture;  the  remainder,  after  being  I 
slightly  fermented,  is  called  whig,  and 
drank  by  the  poorer  classes  as  smal] 
beer.'*  Ancient  Drama,  vol.  vi,  p.  121. 
Where  the  writer  gained  this  exact 


description,  he  does  not  say ;  but  it 
is  certainly  something  of  that  sort. 
Coles  Latinises  it  by  "serum  lactLs 
tenue."  Dr.  Jamieson  defines  it,  '*A 
thin  and  sour  liquid  of  the  lacteoiu 
kind." 

Drink  wAt^,  and  waar  milk,  while  I  rin^  my  tkrstt 
with  Bouraeaux  and  Canary.   Htyw.  EmaL  Trmg.,  1. 1 
The  pore  old  coaple  wisht  their  bread  were  matL 
tneir  whig  were  perry. 

Warn.  AH.  SmffL^  viii.  43,  p.  S>e 
With  green  cheese,  doated  cream,  with  llawna  isA 

custards  ator'd, 
Whig,  cyder,  and  with  whey,  I  domineer  a  had. 

DrmgtiM,  Muses'  Ely*^  Aj«M  * 

The  classing  it  with  cider  and  perrv, 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  a  fermented 
liquor. 

The  nick-name  of  whig,  as  applied  to 
a  party,  is  commonly  derived  from 
this ;  but  bishop  Burnet  derives  it 
from  Whiggamor,  a  cattle-driver  in 
the  south-west  of  Scotland,  by  coo- 
traction  tohigg.  His  opinion,  as  s 
Scotchman,  must  have  the  more 
weight,  because  the  name  had  been 
applied  to  the  Scotch  fanatics,  before 
it  was  taken  up,  as  a  term  of  ridicule, 
against  the  country  party  in  England ; 
which  was  about  1680.  Nor  does 
there  appear  much  propriety  in 
applying  the  name  of  a  liqaor,  not 
much  in  use,  to  a  party.  The  Scotch 
whigB  were  a  party  themselves ;  and 
at  one  time,  according  to  Burnet,  a 
formidable  array.  See  Hume;  also 
Jamieson;  and  T.  J.  Woodrow,  a 
Scottish  historian,  seems  rather  to 
favour  the  other  derivation;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  prefer  his  opinion  to 
that  of  Burnet  and  others.  Tory  is 
an  Irish  name  for  certain  lawless 
plunderers.  Both  terms  have  con- 
tinued in  use,  as  party  distinctions, 
though  their  original  meaning  is  for- 
gotten, and,  in  the  application^  often 
reversed. 

tlicking  his  lips,  in  thinking  that  his  fheune 
Is  milke,  cheese,  batter,  whar,  whig,  cords,  and 
creame.  tagloi^s  Warkes,  ISSQ. 

f  Tlie  people  there  have  neither  horse  or  oowe. 
Nor  sneepe.  nor  oxe,  or  aase,  nor  pig,  or  aowe: 
Nor  creame,  curda,  whig,  whay,  buttennilke^  or  cheese. 

Hid. 
WHILE,   adv.f  was  often  improperly 
used  for  until.     This  misuse  of  the 
word  is  still  prevalent  in  some  pro- 
vincial dialects. 
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We  will  keep  onnelf 
Till  rapper  41100  aloae :  w^le  then,  Ood  blets  yon. 

Maeb.,  iii,  1. 
llie  Bomajrnes  had  a  law  that  everye  man  should  use 
•hootinge  in  peace  tyme,  tchiU  he  was  forty  yeare 
Dulde.  Jickam,  Tozuph.,  p.  IG. 

Cieanlhes,  if  yon  want  money,  use  me; 
I'll  tnut  you,  tckilt  your  father's  dead. 

Mau.  Old  Uw,i,l. 

Even  Jon9on  so  uses  it : 

And  want  some  little  means 
To  keep  me  npright,  while  things  be  reconciled. 

Dali  is  au  Ait,  1,  S. 

WHILES.  Long  prevalent  instead  of 
while;  it  is  so  written  generally  in 
the  old  copies  of  Shakespeare,  and 
has  heen,  in  most  instances,  changed 
to  whilcy  by  the  modern  editors.  Used 
also,  as  well  as  while,  for  until. 

He  shall  conceal  it. 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note. 

Twelfth  N^  IT,  S. 

This  addition  of  a  redundant  8  has 
extensively  corrupted  both  words  and 
names.  Thus  unaware  became  una- 
wares, &c. ;  and  in  names  it  may 
always  be  suspected,  except  when  the 
8  clearly  stands  for  son. 
Here  it  is  whilst,  and  is  elliptically 
used  for  *' while  you  are  doing  that:** 

Go  run 
And  tell  the  dnke ;  and  whUat,  I'll  close  her  eyes. 

B.  /-  Fl.  Cupid'e  Bet.,  ii,  6. 

Whilst,   I  believe,   was  originally  a 
mere  corruption  of  whiles. 
WHILE AR^,  WHILERE,    or    WHY- 
LE  ARE.     The  same  as  ere  while,  only 
transposed  ;  that  is,  formerly. 

Will  yon  troul  the  catch 
Yon  taught  roe  but  wkHe-ere.  Tempest,  iii,  8. 

That  cursed  wight,  from  whom  I  scapt  wh^leare, 
A  man  of  hell,  that  calls  himself  Dcspaire. 

Spetu.  F.  Q.f  I,  ix,  28. 
Doe  you  not  know  this  seely  timorous  deere. 
As  usual  to  his  kiude,  hunted  whileare. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  1,  iii,  p.  69. 

It  is  found  in  Milton.     See  T.  J. 
WHILOM,   adv.     Once,   formerly;    a 
Chaucerian  word,  but  so  often  intro- 
duced by  more  recent  authors,  that  it 
is  not  unknown  to  many  readers. 

Whilom  thou  was  peregall  to  the  best. 

Spene.  Sh.  Kal.,  Aug^  1.  8 
Frond  Rome  herself,  that  whilome  laid  her  yoke 
Ou  the  wide  world,  and  vanqmah'd  all  with  war. 

Tancr.  /•  Gism.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  176. 

WHIMLEN,  or  WHIMLING.  A  fan- 
ciful derivative  from  whim,  like  whim- 
wham,  applied,  in  the  following  quo- 
tation, to  country  ladies;  but  no 
more  appropriate,  I  prestime,  than 
what  d^  ye  call  'ems,  or  the  like. 

Marry,  before  I  could  procure  my  properties,  alarm 


came  that  some  of  the  whimlens  had  too  mneh  [pro- 
bably too  much  liquor,  bv  what  follows]. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  ojLote  Restored,  vol.  t,  p.  404. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  it  is  whim- 
ling,  and  there  used  in  contempt,  by 
a  boisterous  woman,  speaking  to  a 
delicate  young  girl : 

Go,  whimltHf,  and  fetch  two  or  three  grating  loaves 
out  of  the  kitchin  to  make  gingerbread  of.  ^Tis  such 
an  untoward  thing  I  Coxcomb,  act  iv. 

WHIM- WHAMS.  Trinkets,  trifles, 
whimsical  ornaments.  A  mere  redu- 
plication of  whim. 

Nav  not  that  way. 
They'll  pull  ye  all  to  pieces  for  your  whim-whamt. 
Your  garters,  and  your  gloves. 

B.^Fl,  Night  Walter,  KtL 
'Tis  more  comely, 
I  wis,  than  their  other  whim-whams. 

Massing.  City  Mai.,  iv,  8. 
tHer  kercher  hung  from  under  her  cap. 
With  a  telle  lilce  a  llie  flap. 
And  tyed  it  fast  with  a  whim  wham. 
Knit  up  agaiue  with  a  trim  tram. 

Cobler  ofOmierhnrie,  1008. 
f  His  Alkaron,  his  Moskyes  are  whim-whams. 
False  bug-beare  babies,  fables  all  that  dams. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
tWhen  with  her  flesh  mans  atomack  she  hath  fed. 
She  gives  him  ease  and  comfort  in  his  bed ; 
She  yeelds  no  whim-whams  wavering  on  his  crest,  ^ 
But  she  relieves  him  wiih  repose  and  rest.  Jiid, 

WHINID'ST.  An  unintelligible  word, 
occurring  only  in  the  folio  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  and  in  what  is  now  the 
beginning  of  act  ii ;  in  the  first  folio. 
Part  ii,  p.  9 : 

Speak  then,  thou  whinid^sl  leaven. 

IVo.  and  Cress.,  ii,  1. 

The  best  conjectural  reading  that  has 
been  offered,  is  vinew^d,  mouldy ;  but 
''unsalted  leaven,"  is  the  reading  of 
the  quartos,  to  which  the  modern 
editors  have  gone  back  to  fetch  it. 
The  word  is  probably  a  mere  corrup- 
tion of  vinewd'st,  for  "  most  mouldy." 
If,  then,  the  text  is  to  be  changed  at 
all,  we  should  read. 

Speak  then,  thou  vinewtTst  leaven,  speak. 

See  Vinew'd. 
WHINYARD,«.  Asword,orhanger;per- 
haps  rather  the  latter,  which  is  Min- 
shew's  interpretation.  Skinner  says, 
from  winnan,  to  win,  and  are,  honour, 
Saxon ;  but  this  is  not  very  probable. 
The  best  Saxon  derivation  has  been 
entirely  overlooked,  which  is  winn, 
war  or  destruction,  and  gerd,  yard  or 
instrument.  It  will  then  mean  warlike 
or  destroying  instrument,  which  is 
surely  a  fair  description  of  a  sword. 

Nor  from  their  buttou*d  tawny  leather  belts 
Dismiss  their  biting  wAiiiyflr<<#.  , 

£dw.  Illy  i,  2;  Capell's  Prdlnnoni. 
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Tbia  deboih*d  vkinymrd 
I  win  nelftin  to  cooelr  bows  and  nrrovs. 

Tke  Wiu,  O.  PU  Tiii.  419. 

When  it  wa»  becoming  obftolete,  it 
was  used,  like  other  words  so  circnm- 
stanced,  in  burlesque  $  in  which  way 
we  find  it  in  Hudibras : 

Hr  natcYi'd  his  fehinyerd  up,  that  fled 

Wbcn  he  vas  Mlinfc  off  iiia  steed. 

As  nu  do  from  a  faliiug  hovso.  I,  ii,  938. 

But  it  does  not  appear  to  haTe  been 
always  a  burlesque  term,  which  the 
first  examples  seem  to  show. 
The  Scottish  dialect  has  whinger,  in 
the  same  sense ;  which  evidently  most 
have  come  from  the  same  origin. 
See  Jamieson. 
fWIIIPBROTH. 

Wiiere  I  was  ill  thoofht  of  by  my  friroda,  Morned 
by  my  fofs.  and  in  oonclution,  in  a  neater  puzzell 
thru  tbe  bliude  bcaro  in  tho  midst  of  all  ber  trkip- 
broth,  Taylor's  U'orkf*,  1G30. 

fWHIP-HER-GINNET.  An  old  name 
of  a  game  at  cards. 

At  primrfitto,  post  and  psyre,  primero. 
Maw,  vh'p-hrr-t/iHny,  he's  a  lib'rali  hero. 

Taylor's  ITorkes,  1680. 

fWHIPPET.  A  cur-dog.  See  Whappet. 

In  the  shapes  and  formes  of  dogges;  of  all  which, 
there  are  but  tvo  sorts  that  are  nsefuU  for  mans 
profit,  which  two  are  the  mastiffe,  and  Uie  little 
curre,  vhtppft,  or  house-doggei  all  the  rest  are  for 
pleasure  uitU  rrcreatioo.  Taylor's  Workcs. 

tWHIPPlNG-POST.  A  sUtionary  im- 
plement of  punishment  formerly  as 
common  as  the  stocks. 

Be  brought  to  th'  wkivpinp  post  and  there  be  atript, 
And  as  a  roagne  stanac  rexay  to  be  a'hipt. 

Tke  A'ewe  MeUmorpkosu,  1600. 
In  Tiondon  and  m-ithiu  a  mile,  I  weene, 
There  are  of  jhyIcs  or  prisons  full  e'ghteene. 
And  sixt^  ichipi^ing-fostt,  and  stocks  and  cages. 
Where  sin  wilh  sliauie  and  sorrow  hath  due  wages. 

Taylor's  U'ork<s,  1630. 
lie  dares  out-dare  stocks,  vkippinff-posts,  or  cage. 

Ibid. 

WHIPSTOCK,  s.  The  stock  or  handle 
of  a  whip,  but  frequently  put  for  the 
whip  itself;  particularly  a  carter* s 
whip. 

For  kaWoIio's  nose  is  no  tekipstock.  J\petftk  N.,  ii,  S. 

PboBbuB.  when 
He  broke  hia  tckipstock,  and  exclaim'd  against 
The  horaes  of  the  sun,  but  whisper'd  to 
The  loudness  of  his  fury. 

B.  and  Ft.  Tieo  Nob.  Kinsm.^  i,  3. 
For,  by  his  rusty  outside,  he  appears 
To  have  practis'd  more  the  whip-slock  than  the  lance. 

Prrielrs,  ii,  8. 
Beggars  fear  him  more  than  the  justice,  and  as  much 
as  the  tokip-stock.       Marie's  Microc.,  p.  60,  ed.  Bliss. 

Here  it  is  spelt  whip'Stalk  : 

l^ought  you  a  whistle  and  a  trhip-stalk  too, 
To  be  revenged  on  their  villainieB. 

isptui.  Trag.^  O.  PL,  iii,  180. 

It  is  once  or  twice  used  as  a  name  of 
reproach   for  a  carter,  "base  whip- 


stock.^^     See  the  notes  on  the  abore 
passages. 
WHIRL-BONE,  9.     The  roand  bone  oi 
the  knee,   called    the  knee-pan,  or 
patella. 

Woman  was  once  a  rtbbe  (as  Tt-oth  has  saidX 

JUae  sith  her  tonnie  mns  wide  fium.  errry  po^t, 
I  should  bave  deemM  her  substance  bad  bern  du^e 
Of  Adam**  wkni-koiu,  when  it  was  oat  o'  tb'  .ov-«l 

Battero/r*  Epig.^  B.  i,  Ep  'i^ 
**The»*irUMeoftheknce.patelU.'*    Cole*.  Lai.  Iacl 

t Patella. ...  La  palette  da  gCBoail.  Tbe  tHfaWr  tr«r  d 
the  knee.  Kamemeitisr. 

WHIKLICOTE,  9.      An   open  car,  or 

chariot. 

Of  old  time  coatches  vere  not  knowne  ia  this  ishtl 
but  chariots  or  whiHieotea,  and  Uicr  oody  Bacil  . 
princes  or  great  ettalea,  snch  as  had  their  feotao 
about  them.  SUme**  Lomd,,  1599,  p.  Ci. 

WHIRLINGPLAT  appears  to  be  used 
for  whirlpool,  in  the  following  pss- 
sage : 

Even  as  a  stone  cast  into  a  plaine  erea  stiO  water, 
will  make  the  water  move  a  |:reat  S]»ce,  jrct,  if  tbcrc 
be  any  vhirlina.flat  in  the  «  atei ,  toe  nMvriaf  ceaactlt 
when'it  oometh  at  the  whirUng'pimt. 

AsthoMk,  Tusopk^  p.  1C3,  repr. 

Called  also  whirl-pit : 

Down  sunk  Uiev  like  a  failing  stone. 
By  ra^g  wkirlpiU  overthrown. 

Sandys,  Pmrafk.  efEsoL  XT. 
\Car.  Here  is  the  glilph  that  swallowes  all  my  land; 
And  to  this  desperate  wkirlepit  am  I  reeling. 

Jiarmyom's  Fim4  rnayaiim,  1C3S. 

tVyom  whence  some  being  throst  beadkag.  sts^e 
fMst  there, « ith  tlteir  armour  and  «  enpoos  eacnmbrs* 
them,  wbere  tbe  river  is  shallow,  and  yeeldeCh  iuur\l«; 
others  were  swallowed  up  and  drowned  in  holes  aid 
wkirlepits.  HotlMd*s  Jmumimsms  MmnsL,  l&l 

tWHIRL-PUFF.     A  whirlwind. 

Whiles  these  affaires  are  carried  on  end  by  anadns 
wkirU-pufflgs  in  the  utmost  marches  of  tbe  oasL 

HoUamTs  Ammimtnu  MmrvH^  161*9. 
And,  whiles  some  deadly  and  pesaferona  tokiHa-f»^e 
raiseth  up  still  these  miseries  of  oooamcMi  miscbi-:'^ 
in  the  state.  lil^ 

When  from  bis  b'ps  these  words  had  tane  their  Ihgkti 
A  shuffling  wkirU^affe  roar'd  amongst  the  trees. 

Hutoris  o/JlbiMO  and  BclUmm^  1638,  p.  Ill 

fWHIRL-WATER.     A  water-spout. 

I  hetir  of  a  wkirhoaUr  npoQ^the  Thnmct»  ooofirmed  bj 
all  I  speak  with,  according  to  the  relation  I  seat  yoa 
at  first.  But  for  the  falling  of  a  cataract  (as  Or. 
Meddus  in  your  hut  writes)  as  I  heard  it  doI  before 
from  any  other,  so  I  meet  wilh  many  that  deny  it, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  water  fell  over  tbe  duke's 
water-^te  than  what  came  of  Uie  breaking  tberr  of 
the  wkirloHUer,  or,  as  some  call  it,  the  watei-piOar. 

fWHIRRET.     A  blow. 

And  in  a  fume  gave  Furius 
A  wkirret  on  the  eare. 

KendalVs  Flowers  of  Bpigrmmate*^  1S77« 

WHISH,  and  WHISHT.     Corruptions 

of  Whist,  silent. 

You  took  my  answer  well,  and  aU  was  triisk. 

HarimgL  Ep.,  i.  27- 
When  they  perceived  that  Solomon,  by  tbe  aoTi^c  trf 
his  father,  was  annoyuled  king,  by  and  by  there  was 
iill  whisht.  La  timer,  Serm.,  fol.  M,  b. 

Why  do  you  wkiskt  thus  ?  here's  none  to  hear  you. 

lAMgna,  O.  PL,  ▼,  Sll 
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tWniSK.     1 .  A  game  at  cards. 

Ruffe,  slam,  tramp,  noddy,  tcAul-,  hole,  sant,  new-cut. 
Unto  Ui«  keeping  of  foure  knaves  he'l  put. 

Taylor^s  JForkts,  1630. 

2.  Quick ;  rapid. 

Sometimes  his  eves  are  goard  with  an  oxe  horne. 
Or  suddaine  dasht  out  with  a  sacke  of  come. 
Or  the  whiske  brushing  of  a  coachmares  taile 
To  fit  the  coach,  but  all  these  thoughts  may  faile. 

T^lor'*  Worker. 

3.  A  part  of  a  woman's  dress. 

No,  you'r  deceived  when  you  suppose 
Your  wires  will  part  with  vokisk  or  cloaths. 

The  Annals  of  Love,  1673. 
I  rais'd  my  doe,  and  lac'd  her  gown, 
I  jiinu'd  her  whitk,  and  dropt  a  crown. 

Wit  and  DrotUry,  1682,  p.  128. 
In  ruffs,  and  fifty  other  ways: 
Their  wrinkled  neclis  werecover'd  o'er 
With  tphiskt  of  lawn,  by  grHnnums  wore 
lu  base  contempt  of  bishops  sleeves. 

Hudibras  Redivivus,  1706. 

WHISKET,  8.  A  basket.  1  do  not 
recolfect  to  have  seen  this  word  in 
use,  but  Coles  acknowledges  it  thus : 
*'A  whUket,  corbis,  cophinus.''  Lat, 
Diet.  Baxter  also  has  it  under 
JBascauda,  which  he  derives  from  the 
Celtic  participle  uascand,  pressum  : 

Unde  fit,  [he  adds]  quod  viminei  cophini  genus  agres- 
tibus  Angiis  dicitur  vokisket.  Gloss.  Jntiq.  Brit. 

WHIST,  was  probably  at  first, as  Skinner 
suggests,  an  interjection  commanding 
fiilence  by  the  mere  sound,  like  ^8t  in 
Latin,  or  our  husky  which  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  same  sound.  We 
find  this  original  use  here : 

Whist,  whist,  my  master!     Hon.  Wh.,  0.  PL,  iii,  881. 

Several  poets,  however,  have  used  it 
for  silenced. 

The  wild  waves  whist.  Temp.,  i,  2. 

So  was  the  Titaness  put  down  and  whist. 

Spens.  Canto  ofMuiah.,  vii,  C9. 

So  even  Milton : 

The  winds,  with  wonder  wkist. 

Smoothly  the  waters  kist.  Ode  on  Nativ.,  v.  61. 

That  the  name  of  the  game  of  tokist 
is  derived  from  this,  is  known,  I  pre- 
sume, to  all  who  play,  or  do  not  play 
it. 
WHIST,  adj.     StiU,  quiet. 

So  whist  and  dead  a  silence  reigned,  welcoming  such 
sweet  death.  Har.  Nuga  Ant.,  vol.  ii,  p.  97, 12mo  ed. 
So  that  now  all  her  enimies  are  as  whist  as  the  bird 
attagen.  Buphues  and  his  Engl.,  lib. 

Upon  a  rock,  and  underneath  a  hill, 
Far  from  the  town,  where  alt  is  whist  and  still. 

Marlow,  Hero  and  L.,  B.  i. 

Sir  J.  Harington  has  made  it  whisk, 
for  the  sake    f  a  rhyme,  as  noticed 
above. 
To  WHIST,  V.     To  be  silent. 

Th'  other  nipt  so  nie 
Tliat  whist  1  could  not.  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  427. 

They  xohisted  all,  with  fixed  face  at  lent. 

Surrey's  Trans,  of  Virg.,  1. 1. 

"Conticuere  omnes,*'  &c. 


Milton  has  employed  kist  as  a  ver}), 
instead  of  wkist;  which  is  still  the  W 
vocalised : 

And  the  mute  silence  hist  along, 

'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song.       H  Penseroso,  55. 

"  Let  silence  bush  everything,  unless 
Philomel  will  deign  to  sing." 
To  WHISTLE  OFF.  To  dismiss  by  a 
whistle ;  a  term  in  hawking.  A 
hawk  seems  to  have  been  usually 
sent  off  in  this  way,  against  the  wind 
when  sent  in  pursuit  of  prey;  with  it, 
or  down  the  wind,  when  turned  loose, 
and  abandoned. 


If  I  do  prove  her  haggard 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  mv  dear  h 
I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 


heart-strings, 
wind, 
OtheUo,  ui,  S. 


To  prey  at  fortune 

This  is  ho 

Left  to  fill  up  your  triumph,  he  that  basely 
Whistled  his  honour  cffio  th'  wind ;  that  coldly 
Shrunk  in  his  politic  head.     B.  ^  Fl.  Bonducet,  iv,  S. 

Here  be  is  sent  off  to  bis  prey : 

As  a  long-winged  hawke  when  he  is  first  whistled  off 
the  fist,  mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleasure  fetcbeth 
many  a  circuit  iu  the  n^re,  still  soaring  higher  and 
higher,  till  he  coiuc  to  his  full  pitch,  ani^  in  the  end, 
when  the  game  is  sprung,  comes  downe  amaine,  and 
Btoupes  upon  the  sudden.       Burton's  Anat.,  ii,  1 — S. 

The  hawk  was  called  back  to  the 
hand,  by  the  same  signaL 

If  you  can  whistle  her 
To  come  to  fist,  make  trial,  play  the  jroung  falconer. 

Spanish  Qipsie,  1663. 

Tke  WHITE.  The  central  part  of  the 
mark  upon  the  butts,  in  archery.  The 
whole  was  painted  in  concentric 
circles  of  different  colours,  the  interior 
circle  being  white,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  white  was  a  pin  of  wood,,  to 
cleave  which  with  the  arrow  was  the 
•greatest  triumph  of  a  marksman. 
Johnson  quotes  both  Dryden  and 
Southern  for  this  use  of  the  word, 
though  the  thing  was  nearly  disused 
in  their  time.  In  older  authors  it 
was  very  common,  as  such  shooting 
was  then  a  daily  practice.  It  was 
called  also  hlane  in  French,  as  well  as 
but,  or  mark. 

Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white. 

Taming  ofShr.,  v,  8. 
An  archer  say  you  is  to  be  knowen  by  ins  aime,  not 
by  Ins  arrowe :  but  your  aime  is  so  ill,  that  if  you 
knewe  liow  farre  wide  from  the  white  your  shaft 
Bticketh,  you  would  hereafter  rather  breake  your 
bovve  then  bend  it.  Buphues  and  his  Engl. 

Hence  to  kit  tke  white,  was  used  to 
signify  "to  be  right,"  "you  have  hit 
the  mark." 

Quoth  mother  Howlett,  you  have  hit  the  white. 

*  Drayton's  Mooncalf,  p.  609. 
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At  oft*  yfM*rt  viatcd  bralat 
And  wt  to  ttnke  tkt  wAi/«, 
A*  jon  have  Icvellrd  rifht. 

FeUkam't  Pmrodf  om  Jcmwm*t  Odt  •■  lecrtiif 
tk*  SUf*. 

WHITE  BOT.  A  term  of  endearment 
to  A  favorite  aon.  or  dependant.  So, 
in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
Mrs.  Merrythought  says  to  her  darling 
•on  Michael, 

What  nys  my  ftkiU  homf  Act  U.  M.  9. 

1  know,  qnota  1, 1  am  iiia  mhiU  loy,  tnd  will  moI  be 

failed.  For  fa  ^Tia  Pity.  4^^  i,  S. 

Kir,  TOQDf  featlemui,  will  Bach  a  hrare  qwrfce  as 
JOQ,  idal  u  your  aiothcr'B  wkUf-hcj.  niidoe  tow  ha|>es. 
2^  Two  iMnemsktM  Lotn,  1640,  p.  19. 

White    was    generally    a    term     of 
faYoar : 

Whm  h«  returM.  1*11  tdl  tweaty  admirable  lica  of 
hia  hawk,  and  then  I  shall  be  his  little  rogve,  aod  his 
mkita  nllain,  lor  a  whole  week  aAer. 

Retmrtufrom  Pamattus,  ii,  6. 

T.  Warton  adds,  as  an  illustration  that. 
Dr.  Bnsby  used  to  call  his  favorite 
scholars  hin  white  bay 9;  and  says 
that  he  could  add  a  variety  of  other 
combinations.  *  Hiet,  of  Poetry ^ 
Fragm,  of  Vol.  iv,  p.  65. 
The  White'boye  of  Ireland  were  a  Tery 
different  description  of  persons,  in 
much  later  times. 
WIIITE-DEATH,  of  which  one  or  two 
interpretations  have  been  given,  in 
the  following  passage  means,  I  thiuk, 
no  more  thnw  pale  death. 

Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thj  cheek  for  ever. 
We  [blttshesl  '11  ne'er  come  there  acatn. 

AWa  Well,  ii,  S. 

WHITE-FRIARS,  in  London,  was  a 
part  situated  to  the  south  of  Fleet- 
street,  and  east  of  the  Temple,  being 
contiguous  to  both ;  nearly  where 
Salisbury-court  and  Dorset-street  now 
are.  Having  been  formerly  a  sanc- 
tuary, it  long  retained  the  privilege  of 
protecting  persons  liable  to  arrest, 
and  thus  became  the  resort  of  debtors, 
bankrupts,  and  profligates  of  all 
descriptions.  This  privilege  being 
abolished  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  it  remained  for 
some  time  much  deserted,  as  is 
described  by  the  graceless  Ned  Ward, 
in  his  London  Spy,  p.  158,  &c.,  who 
adds  a  kind  of  ballad  on  the  subject ; 
but  all  so  much  in  his  own  very  low 
style,  as  to  be  no  Lss  disgusting  than 
the  place  itself  had  been. 


ThoDgh  tlicre  be  Boae  far-feC,  there  viBter-bosk, 
Be  fit  for  hMliea :  aoMC  for  lords,  kBi^ls^^omi 
Some  for  jonr  waiting  wench,  and  otr  vivta. 
Some  for  four  men,  and  dancbtcnaf  Wh»U4fien 

B.  Joma.  PnL  1  USOat  Werner 
Sir  P.  11iegaitleAaB,beliereit,tt«f««tk, 
And  of  oar  natiaa. 

Lmdf  P.  kj,jiimWkite-6itnwt6m. 
Coae,  I  bbnah  for  TOO,  aMstcr  VooU-be,  L 

WHITE-HERRING.     A  fresh  bemni; 
opposed  to  a  dry  or  red  herriag. 

Hop-dance  orien  in  Tom's  beOy  far  two  wkUeJurruj 

Uar.ii'- 

Steevens  explained  it  a  [Mckled  or 
Dutch  herring,  and  referred  to  tfce 
Northumberland  Hoasehoid  Book, 
p.  8 ;  but  there  three  are  ordered  for 
a  young  lord  or  lady's  breakfsit,  ud 
four  for  my  lord's,  which  no  lord  or 
lady  could  possibly  eat.  In  Wsmcr's 
Antiquitatea  Culinarise,  they  are  tbeI^ 
fore  righdy  explained  "fre»h  her- 
rings."  Prelim.  Di*e.,  p.  1  (50). 
fWHITEPOT.  A  dish  which sppew 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  Devonahirp, 
and  a  receipt  to  make  which  will  be 
found  below. 

Hee  is  earied  on  the  haAetoi  foore deaem. ite 
the  aianer  of  carying  wkftepot  qneenes  in  We«ene 
May-nmes.  . 

Batwum'a  OoUeu  Book*  ofthtleademGodiu^M.. 
He  is  an  Enfrlish  man,  and  English djet willKn 
his  tiime.  If  the  Norfolk  dnniDhn,  and  ihc  »p»- 
shire  vkita-oot,  be  at  Tarianoe,  he  will  »f«<  ** 
the  bag-pnddinKB  of  Glonoesterihire,  u«*!>e^ 
puddings  of  Worcestershire.  TkglM'a  merta,  IWL 
The  people  of  this  country  (Dcroiishire)  ire  W 
and  weU  made,  and  as  they  hare  apeealnr  ««  » 
food,  which  they  call  wkUe-^,  m  the  woaa  bkc 


a  peculiar  sort  of  garment,  which  they  war  ^ 
their  shonlders  called  whittles,  they  srelike  witj 
with  fringes  aboai  the  edges,  witfaoat  vfcH±  ^ 
common  sort  net er  ride  to  market.  ow'JW^lJf 

Kblick.  Browt^a  TmeU.  1700.  p- » 

make  an  excellent  wkite-pot.—ttke  two  qw*  a 
eream.  boil  in  it»  in  a  short  time,  half  m  emeeji 
mace,  a  piece  of  cinnamon,  and  half  a  ""^'C^J^ 
eat  a  white  penny-loaf  exceeding  thin.  Utt  V!}* 
slices  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  and  corer  tk<«  ™ 
marrow ;  add  likewise  a  dozen  yolks  of  48>  |^  ^ 
cream,  well  beaten  in  rose-water,  and  •*****'Jl'^ 
I  a  snf&cient  quantity  of  sugar;  then  take  «*^ 
spices,  beat  up  tlie  cream  well,  and  fill  s  "^ 
bason  in  which  the  bread,  raisins,  and  snirov » 
laid,  and  bake  It;  when  it  is  cnoogfc,  aen^  *ir 
sugar  on  it,  and  serve  it  up.    Ctoaet  of  Bai^*"^  v*- 

WHITE  POWDER.  A  common  nouon 
prevailed,  and  subsisted  even  ifl  ^^^ 
late  times,  that  there  was  such  a  com- 
position as  a  white  gunpowder,  wbicb 
would  explode  without  noise.  ^J^ 
T.  Browne  does  not  deny  that  such  i 
powder  might  be  formed  ;  bat  tfj* 
that  it  would  be  useless.  •*Butthis,'' 
he  says,  "contrived  either  with  or 
without  salt-peter,  will  surelj  be  of 
little  force,  and  the  effects  thereof  no 
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way  to  be  feared :  for  as  it  omits  of 
report,  so  will  it  of  effectual  exclusion ; 
and  so  the  charge  be  of  little  force 
which  is  excluded."  ^ulff.  Err.,  II, 
V,  p.  92,  4to.  Yet  the  idea  was  very 
prevalent. 

One  offers  to  lay  five  hundred  ponnds — that  yoa  were 
killed  with  a  pittol  charged  with  wkitg  powder. 

B.  and  PI.  H<m.  MatCt  Fort.,  ii,  2. 

Some  conspirators  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  confessed  that  they  had 
intended  to  murder  the  queen  with 
fire-arms  charged  with  white  powder  ; 
but  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  such 
preparation  was  found  in  their  pos- 
session. There  is,  however,  an  old 
poem  by  May>  called  The  White 
Powder  Plot,  printed  in  1662. 
fWHITENESS.    Nakedness. 

'Twas  a  rape 
Upon  my  honoar,  more  then  on  her  whiUneuf. 

Chapman**  Revenge  for  Honour,  1864. 
And  now  I  would  not  bat  this  devil  prince 
Had  done  thia  act  upon  Caropia's  wkitenui.       Ibid. 

WHIT-FLAW.  A  painful  abscess,  or 
gathering  in  the  fingers,  by  which  the 
nails  are  sometimes  thrown  off;  now 
called  a  whitlow.  Minshew  has  it 
white-blowe;  it  is  called  so  from 
looking  white, 

Tho  nails  fain  off  by  vkit-Jlaws, 

HerricVs  Poenu,  p.  193. 

Johnson  has  a  quotation  from  Wise, 
in  which  he  witnesses  that  it  was 
called  whitflaw  by  the  common  people. 
See  Johnson. 

Boste  the  root  [of  Boglone]  in  the  embers  in  a  wett 
elont,  and  mix  it  with  as  much  rosted  apples  and  a 
Uttle  bntter,  to  asswage  the  paine  of  a  white  flaw. 

LanghanCe  Garam  of  Healthy  BugloUt  20. 

See  Fellon. 
WHITING -MOPS.     Young  whitings, 
Gumard'tnoppes  are  also  mentioned 
by  Puttenham.    See  Moppe. 

They  will  swim  yon  their  measures,  like  whUing- 
moptt  as  if  their  feet  were  finns. 

B.  and  PI.  Lot^e  Cure,  ii,  S. 

Metaphorically,  a  fair  lass : 

I  have  a  stomach,  and  coald  content  myself 
With  this  pretty  whiting-mop. 

Massing.  Guardian,  iv,  2. 
f  He  bids  thee  without  farther  stops.  . 

Anne  Ui'  Greekes,  with  heads  like  whiting  mops. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1665. 

fWHITLETHER.  Leather  made  very 
rough  by  peculiar  dressing. 

Thy  eerdill  made  of  the  whittlether  whanae. 
Which  thow  has  wore  God  knawes  howe  lonee. 

MS.  Lansd.,  241. 
As  for  the  wench,  I'le  not  part  vith  her 
Till  age  bath  rendered  her  whitlether. 

Homer  a  ta  Mode,  1665. 

WHITSON  ALE.     A  festival  held  at 


Whitsuntide,  where  of  course  much 
ale  was  swallowed.  There  were  also 
bride-ales,  Midsummer-ales,  and  other 
ales.    See  Ale. 

Whitson-ales,  says  Mr.  Douce,  are  conducted  in  this 
manner.  Two  pisraons  are  chosen,  previonslv  to  the 
meeting,  to  be  lord  and  lady  of  the  ale,  who  areas  as 
suitably  os  tliey  can  to  the  characters  they  assume. 
A  large  empty  Darn,  or  some  sudi  buildini;,  is  pro- 
Tided  for  the  lord's  hall,  and  fitted  up  wiUi  seats  to 
accommodate  the  companv.  Here  they  assemble  to 
dance  and  regale,  in  uie'best  manner  the  circum- 
stances and  the  place  will  afford;  and  each  young 
fellow  treats  his  girl  with  a  ribband  or  favour.  The 
lord  and  lady  honour  the  hall  with  their  presence, 
attended  by  the  steward,  sword-bearer,  purse-bearer, 
and  mace-bearer,  with  their  several  badges  or  ensigns 
of  office.  Ther  have  likewise  a  train-bearer  or  page, 
and  a  fool  or  jester,  drest  in  a  party-coloured  Jacket, 
whose  ribaldry  and  gesticulation  contribute  not  a 
little  to  tlie  entertainment  of  some  part  of  the  com- 

any.    The  lord's  music,  consisting  of  a  pipe  and 
[X)r,  is  employed  to  conduct  the  dance. 

In  Carter*s  Jnc.  Sculpt.,  ii,  10. 

See  also  0.  PL,  x,  303,  and  Popular 
Ant.,  i,  p.  228,  4 to. 
WHITSTER,  s.  A  bleacher  of  linen, 
one  who  whitens  it  by  bleaching; 
from  white.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
word  is  even  now  out  of  use ;  but  the 
authorities  for  it  are  few. 

Carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet  mead,  an4 
there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch,  close  by  th« 
Thames'  side.  Merry  W.  W.,  iii,  &. 

The  time  of  bleaching  is  afterwardr 
called  whiting  time.  Ibid, 
A  WHITTLE,  s,    A  small  clasp-knife. 
"  Cultellus."   Coles,    A  Saxon  word. 

For  their  knives  care  not. 
While  you  have  throats  to  answer;  for  myself, 
There's  not  a  whittle  in  th'  unruly  camp. 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  berore 
The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens. 

TimonofJth.,v,Z 
The  knot,  a  very  dull  whittle  may  cut  asunder. 

Bp.  Hall,  in  T.  /. 

The  term  is  said  to  be  still  common 
in  several  counties.  Gay  ton  has  used 
whittle  for  a  knot,  and  unwhitled  for 
untied.    Fest.  Notes,  p.  34. 

WHITTLED,  ;)ar^.  Drunk;  analogous 
to  the  more  modern  term  of  cut,  in 
the  same  sense. 

The  best  was,  our  masters  were  as  well  whitled  as 
wee,  for  they  yet  lie  by  it. 

Lj/lg^s  Mother  Bomhie,  iii,  8. 

Coles  acknowledges  the  word,  and 
renders  it,  **  Ebriatus,  appotus,"  &c. 

A  Christmas  temptation,  after  the  devil  was  well 
whitled.  Harsnett  on  Popish  Impost.,  X  8. 

Taylors  shall  be  natternes  and  presidents  to  sober 
men,  a  buahell  ot  wheat  to  a  tankard  of  beere,  lest 
Uiey  cut  their  fingers  when  they  are  whittetd. 

OwWs  Almanaeke,  p.  i7> 
In  wno  Veritas.  When  men  are  well  whitled,  their 
toungs  run  at  randoms.  JfUhal^  Diet.,  p.  560. 

+ Within  the  province  of  Africanus,  ruling  ever 
Pannonia  Secunda,  some  boone  oompaidons  in  Sir- 
mium  having  taken  their  cups  very  liberally  untill 
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lh«7  were  well  vkitUd,  nimNwiiig  no  mtn  to  bee  by 
for  to  heare  tbeir  talke,  fell  freely  to  ftiidiii|  fwilt 
with  the  present  govemiuent. 

HoliMM^s  Jmrnrnmu  MmrctL,  1608. 

fWHOBALL,  JOHN.     Proterb. 

8e  deladi  Aidle  hand  potitiir.  Yon  ombooC  eaulr 
nake  him  a  foole.  He  it  mmm  of  Jokm  Wioham 
ekiUrfn.  Hee  will  be  aboaed  at  bo  nana  bands  if  he 
■ay.  Ttnnce  im  Mt^liskf  16U. 

WHOE,  for  ho,  in  the  phrase  «*  there 
was  no  ho  with  him.*'     See  Ho. 

Commrnd  his  bonse-keepin^.  and  he  will  bcfgar 
htmBelfi  oommeud  hia  temperance,  and  be  wiU  starve 
himself. 

Laodatqne  rirtna 
Creaeit,  el  Irouensum  gloria  calcar  babet 
He  is  mad,  mad,  im  wkoe  mtk  Aim. 

Biu-L  Jmmt.  tffMtk,  p.  \U. 

WHOOBUB,  9,  A  mere  corruption  of 
hubbub  i  a  loud  noise^  accompanied 
with  exclamation. 

Had  not  the  old  man  rome  in  with  a  tekothhii  againat 
his  daughter  and  the  king's  sou.  Winttr^s  TmU,  it,  8. 

To  WHOOP.  To  cry  out,  to  exclaim 
with  astonishment.  The  same  as 
hoop;  as  whoot,  for  hoot. 

That  admiration  did  not  wkoop  at  them. 

Emry  F,  ii,  3. 
And  yet  again  wonderftil,  and  after  that  out  of  all 
whooping.  A*  you  I.  ii,  iii,  3. 

twuh  that  the  shepbeard  whooped  tor  }oy. 
Quoth  he,  ther's  never  shcpheards  boy. 
That  ever  was  so  blist. 

DrmytoH's  Shepherd*  Qarlami. 

\To  WHURRY.  To  whisk  along 
quickly. 

That  taylers  may  sue  tn  thee  for  worke,  more  then 
for  payment,  ana  serieanta  may  stand,  and  eaze  at 
thy  faire  progresse  by  the  compters,  whirst  thy 
coach-mares  shall  wAany  thee  (arre  from  attaeh- 
nients.  Tayhr^s  Worta,  1630. 

And  in  tbeir  race  their  rider  overthrow, 
Whunying  the  chariot  with  them  to  the  shore. 

rirffil,  kg  riean,  1638. 

fWHUSTED.     Concealed. 

Albeit  the  lawe  or  rather  the  libertie  of  an  hystorie 
rcquircth,  that  all  shoolde  bee  rebitcd,  and  nothing 
tPkutted.  HoiuuhetPs  CknmieUs,  1677. 

WHY-NOT,  *.  An  arhitrary  proceed- 
ing; as  that  of  a  person  who  gives 
no  reason  for  his  acts,  hut  the  mere 
captious  question,  why  notT 

Capoch'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod. 
And  snapp'd  their  canons  with  a  wkg-noi. 

Hudikrat,  II,  ii,  629. 

It  is  also  in  Butler's  genuine  Remains : 

When  the  church 
Was  taken  with  a  wkg-uot  in  the  lurch. 

Vol.  i,  p.  171. 

So  quid  nt,  in  Latin.     Na^h  in  loco. 
Also  for  any  sudden  event : 

Your  highness  shall  understand  that  this  game  I 
speak  oC  which  was  one  of  the  faireat  in  En^Und,  by 
oertaine  bootie  play  between  a  protector  and  a  bishop 
(I  suppose  it  was  at  tick-take),  was  like  to  have  been 
lost  with  a  wkg-Hoi. 

N9g4$  Antiq,,  ii,  p,  144,  ed.  Park. 

If  you  hit  your  adveraaxy  and  nwlect  the  advantage 

you  are  taken  with  a  why-not,  which  is  the  loss  of  one. 

Compl.  Ganuitcr,  p.  113,  on  Tiei-iaei. 


Hence  Mr.  Monck  Mason*8  ndicolons 
and  only  interpretation  of  the  word 
i»i  that  it  ''was  a  term  in  the  game 
of  tick-tack  ;"  whereas  it  is  only  the 
writer  8  way  of  saying  that  *'  yon  are 
taken  arbitrarily  and  instantly."  Of 
the  other  examples,  he  aeema  to  have 
been  ignorant. 
WICK,  icyc,  in  Saxon  (snrely  from 
vicut,  nltimately),  had  many  signifi- 
cations, but  all  denoting  a  fixed  abode, 
or  residence.  Thus  it  meant  a  street^ 
a  rillagCi  a  camp^  a  caatie,  a  place  of 
work,  &c.  So  that  Stowe  is  jnstified 
in  his  account  of  Candle-incl  Ward 
in  London : 


Candle-wrigbt,  or  OindleHrteil,  street  took  that 
(as  may  be  supposed)  eyther  of  efaanndleffs,  fcc— «r 
otherwise  wike,  which  is  the  place  where  they  use 
to  worke  them.  As  scahling  wiJke,  by  the  Stof±es- 
market,  was  called  of  the  powlten  nealding  aad 
dressing  their  poultry  there :  and  in  divers  amntrifi, 
dayrie-houses,  or  cottages.  whereiD  they  make  batter 
and  cheese,  are  usually  called  victe*. 

LomdtM,  p.  171.  ed.  1999. 

Camden  notices  these  significations  of 
the  Saxon  tote,  under  Norwich,  p.  304, 
ed.  1587. 

Hence  all  the  places  terminated  in 
wick,  and  many  villages  called  TTiek 
alone.  JFich,  however*  generally 
implies  salt  springs;  as  Droitwieh, 
Nantwich,  Northwich,  Middlewich, 
&c.  The  wichy  in  Norwich,  is  thought 
to  be  only  a  corruption  of  wick.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  both  Nor- 
wich and  Ip9wich  may  have  been 
named  from  the  making  of  salt  at 
those  places,  from  sea-water ;  and  so 
likewise  Sandwich,  Harwich,  &c.  See 
Wych. 
WIDE,  a.,  with  allnsion  to  archery,  was 
when  the  arrow  flew  a  good  way,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  of  the  mark. 
The  same  term  is  still  used  by  bowl- 
ers ;  of  being  distant  from  the  Jack. 
It  was  also  said,  **wide  o*  the  bow 
htfnd,"  or  ''wide  on  the  sha/i  hand." 

But  shoote  md$  and  farxe  of  the  marke  m  a  thing 
posaible.  AtdL  Ibmydk.  pi  U£ 

Oh  I  was  but  two  bows  wide. 

MmsHag,OUlM»,u,i. 
Surely  he  shootes  vyd4  om  the  hem  kmnd,  and  verv  fu 
from  the  marke.  latent.  View  t^IrH.,  ]>.  879»  lodd. 
Y'are  mde  o*  tk*  bow-ka>ut  still,  brother :  my  longii^ 
are  not  wanton,  but  wayward. 

ibM.  Wk.,  0.  Fl.,  iii,  25a 

Sometimes  without  any  explanatory 
adjunct : 
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Dw'at  thou  break  Uni  f 

Are.  J<m*re  md€. 
B. /•  ^  3^  AM2«  JRmm..  ii,  8. 
Ton  are  wide. 
The  whole  field  icide.       Mass.  Maid  of  Hommr,  ii,  S. 

See  Aim,  to  giye. 

In  the  phraBes,  "the  whole  field 
wide,**  *•  the  whole  region  vndf,** 
occurring  in  Massinger  (Maid  of  Hon., 
ii,  2,  and  City  Madam,  iii,  2),  it  is 
very  true,  as  Mr.  Gifford  has  re- 
marked, that  there  is  an  allosion  to 
the  Latin  phrases,  ''  erras  tota  vi^,  or 
tota  regione,  toto  coelo;"  but  it  is 
also  true,  that  there  is  an  allusion  to 
archery,  in  the  term  wide,  which 
does  not  in  any  other  application 
mean  "  out  of  the  way :"  or,  at  least, 
did  not  originally. 
WIDGEON.  Supposed  to  he  a  foolish 
bird,  and,  therefore,  sometimes  used 
as  a  phrase  for  a  fool. 

Greene-plover,  saite. 
Partridge,  larke,  cocke,  and  pheasant. 
JR.  Nereawt^M/ 
r.  L.  Yes,  wail  thyself  at  table. 

Heyw.  SngL  TraveUer,  i,  3. 

So  Butler : 

Th'  apostles  of  this  fierce  relieion. 
Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  ana  widason, 

Hudikr.,l,U9Sl. 

That  is,  foolish  beast,  and  foolish 
bird. 

Warburton  observed,  that  widgeon 
signified  not  only  one  species  of 
pigeon!  but,  metaphorically,  a  silly 
fellow,  as  goose  or  gudgeon  does  now. 
He  was  right  as  to  the  metaphorical 
meaning,  but  ridiculously  wrong  as 
to  the  bird,  which,  so  far  from  being 
a  kind  of  pigeon,  is  a  duck  !  He  pro- 
posed also  to  read  widgeons  instead  of 
pigeonSt  in  these  playful  lines : 

O  ten  times  ftwter  Yenns'  pigeons  fly. 

To  seal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont 

To  keep  obliged  faith  tudbifeited.       Mer.  Ven.^  ii,  6. 

Venus'  pigeons,  instead  of  doves, 
quite  misled  him,  and  he  thought  the 
design  was  to  caJl  lovers  simpletons, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
remote  from  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  Dr.  Nash,  on  th^  passage 
of  Hudibras,  quotes  an  old  song, 
which  is  exactly  in  point  as  to  the 
signification  of  wufyeon : 

Mahomet  was  no  divine,  bnt  a  semelen  wIdffs&H, 
To  forbid  the  use  of  wine  to  those  of  his  religion. 

WIGHT,  s.    A  penon,  male  or  female ; 
wihij  Saxon.    For   a  male  it  very 


frequently  occurs  in  Spenser;  and 
sometimes  mister-wight,  to  signify 
what  kind  of  man.    See  Mister. 

Tlie  red'Cross  knight  toward  him  crossed  fast, 
To  weet  what  mUUr-wi^kt  was  so  dismayd. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ix,  Sa. 

But  it  is  also  used  for  a  female  s 

She  were  a  teiffkt,  if  ever  such  toight  were, 
To  suckle  fool's,  and  elironicle  small  beer. 

Otkello,^,!^ 
These  rorigfatly  gallants  lov'd  a  lass, 

Caird  Lirope  the  bright, 
In  the  whole  world  there  scarcely  was 
So  delicate  a  viakL 

Dnuft.  Musss'  J^«.,  ii,  p.  1466. 
Vidsna.  0  me,  most  wofuu  wight. 

Fsrr.  jr  Forr.t  O.  PI.,  i,  189, 

WIGHT,  a.  Nimble,  active,  quick. 
Chaucer  uses  it  in  this  sense,  and 
Spenser  after  him  ;  but  I  cannot  find 
any  Saxon  word  corresponding  to  it. 

He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wt^A/, 
From  bongh  to  bough  he  leaped  light. 

Spens.  Skep.  JTal.,  lf«rell,  91. 
Their  winged  words  th*  effect  ensues  as  wigklj 
Two  or  three  steps  they  make,  to  take  their  flight 

Syh.  Du  Bart.,  2  W..  4  D.,  3  B..  p.  460. 
Since  Fame  is  wight  of  wing,  and  thronghe  oche  cly- 

mate  flies. 
And  woorthy  acts  of  noble  peeves  doth  raise  unto 
the  skies. 

Witusy  to  E.  cfLAe.»  prsf,  to  Smhl,  Fart  3. 

This  wight  was  also  made  a  sub- 
stantive, for  strength.  Hence  the 
phrase  *'  by  wit  or  wight,'*  meaning 
"  by  art  or  force :" 

Afler  they  their  force  to  trie  begun. 
They  ear'd  for  nought  bymtor  wight  not  woo. 

Mirr,  Mag.,  p.  11. 

WIGHTLY,  in  the  same  Ben»e.  Quickly. 

F<ff  day  that  was  is  wiqhtly  jrast. 

And  now  at  earst  the  dirke  night  doth  hast 

iS>p^.  Shep.  Kal.,  Sept.,  6. 

WIGMORB-LAND.  The  ancient  barony 
of  the  Mortimers  in  Herefordshire, 
near  which  place  Edmund  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Owen  Glendower,  to  which  transac- 
tion so  much  reference  is  made  in  the 
first  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth : 

In  Wigmore-land,  throogh  battell  rigoroos, 
I  caught  the  right  heir  of  the  crowned  house. 
The  earl  of  March,  sir  Edmund  Mortimer, 
And  in  a  dmigeon  kept  him  prisoner. 

Owen  aUnd.,  in  Mirr.  Mag.,  898. 

There  is    still    Wigmore,   a   village, 
which  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  Herefordshire. 
WILDERNESS,*.,  for  wildness* 

Heav'n  shield  my  mother  pky'd  my  father  fair  I 

For  such  a  warped  slip  of  w<W«r»##« 

Me'er  issued  from  his  olood.     Meas.for  Meat^  m,  1. 

This  keeps  ui^ht  here. 
And  throws  an  unknown  wMemsss  abont  me. 

B.i-n,  MtA^s  Tr.,  act  y. 

It  is  certainly  now  disused,  though 
sanctioned  by  Milton : 
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Tlir  nathi  and  bofwen  donbt  noi  but  oar  joint  hands 
^  lit  keep  from  mUer»eu  with  cmc 

tWILL,    To  dcBirc. 

mn  the  lord  mayor. 

FatHota  Butory  qfSir  Tkcmuu  Wfut,  1007. 

WILL  I.  KILL  I ;  that  is,  "whether  I 
will  or  not."  See  to  Nill.  So  also 
in  the  other  persons. 

Your  father  hath  coniented 
That  yon  ahall  be  my  wife  \  your  dowry  'greed  on; 
And  will  ycm,  miU  ytm,  1 « ill  marry  you. 

Tam.  qfShr^  ii,  1. 
Will  the^  miU  thtt  the  ahall  eome 
Kanning  into  my  hooae. 

B.  f-  Ft.  Womum  Haltr,  iii,  4. 
*    With  fonle  reproaches  and  ditdaineful  apight 
Her  vildly  entcrtainea ;  and  tcill  or  mil, 
Beares  her  away  npon  his  oonrser  light. 

Spau.F.q.,l,in,4&. 

fWILY-BEGUILY,  topiay.     Phrase. 

Fmitratar  ipae  aibi.      He  deceives  himaelfe:    be 
pUyeth  wilU  6<gniU  himaelfe. 

Ttrence  in  XngUsk,  1614. 
Ck.  I  am  fUly  reaolTed. 

P,  Well,  Tet  Cherea  looks  to  it,  that  yon  play  not 
now  tptly  begml^  yonr  aelfe.  l^d. 

fWILY-WAT.  That  is,  wily  Walter, 
an  old  phrase  for  a  sly,  crafty  fellow. 

WIMBLE,  a.  Used  by  Spenser  for 
nimble* 

He  was  so  wimiU  and  so  wight. 
From  bough  to  boogh  he  leaned  lig^ti 
And  oft  the  pumiea  latched. 

Spem.  Skep.  KaL,  Marek,  91. 

So  also  Marston : 

Appease  thy  fear, 
Bnckle  thy  spirits  up,  put  all  thy  wita 
In  viable  action,  or  thou  art  surprised. 

AHtonio  ^  Mellida,  Ane.  Dr.,  ii,  157- 

fTo  WIMBLE.  "To  winnowe  or 
wimble  corne,  ventilo.'*  JFitkaW 
Dictionaries  ed.  1608,  p.  83. 

WIMPLE,  9.  A  veil;  from  guimple, 
French,  which  Cotgrave  explains/'  the 
crepine  of  a  French  hood :"  that  is, 
a  cloth  going  from  the  hood  round 
the  neck.  Kersey  explains  it,  "  The 
muffled  [r.  muffler],  or  plaited  linnen- 
cloth,  which  nuns  wear  about  their 
neck;"  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  meaning  of  it.  It  was 
afterwards  made  guimpe  in  French, 
which  theDictionn.  Lexique  explains, 
*'Toile  dont  les  religieuses  se  cou- 
▼rent  la  gorge." 

lor  she  hadiaid  her  mournful  stole  aside. 

And  widow-like  sad  loinmle  tbrowne  away, 
Where-with  her  heavenly  oeantie  she  did  hide. 

Spent.  F.a,l,j^,9i. 

It  seems  that  the  edition  used  by  Dr. 
Johnson  had  wimble  in  this  place ;  a 
mere  error  of  the  press,  which  he 
.  perceived. 

The  mantles,  the  wimplet,  and  the  crisping  pins. 

iMioil,  iii,  2S. 


To  WIMPLE.  To  veil,  or  hoodwiiilj ; 
chiefly  used  in  the  participle  wim- 
pled. 

This  iPfaaple^,  whining,  pmhliiad,  wayward  bay; 
This  tignior  Junio%  giant-dwait  Dan  Cnpid. 

Corrected  to  "this  Miuor-zvator," 
which  is  probably  right. 

But  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil,  that  iPMipM  was  fun  kyw. 

Spau.F.q.,1i,*. 

Tet  Mr,  Steevens  produces  the  verb 
itself: 

Here  I  pereeiTe  n  Uttk  liveDiB^ 
Above  ray  forehead ;  but  I  teimaU  it, 
Either  with  Jewels  or  a  lock  of  hair. 

Ikfir*  CkarUtt  VSSl. 

+WIN.     Gain  ;  or,  perhaps,  joy. 

Ue  have  none  of  thy  shilling,  said  oar  kisf ; 

Man,  with  thy  money  God  give  thee  wis. 
He  threw  it  into  the  kings  bosome ; 

The  money  lay  cold  next  to  his  skin. 

The  ttng  and  n  poon  Nortkerm  Jfsn.  IStf. 

WINCHESTER  GOOSE,  pkr.,  for  a 
swelling  produced  by  a  diseaie  con- 
tracted in  the  stews.  The  French  for 
it,  according  to  Cotgrave,  was  dapoir, 
or  clapoire.  Hence  Gloucester  givfs 
the  name,  in  derision  and  scorn,  to 
the  bishop  of  Winchester : 

Wincketter  goou  I  say,  a  rope,  a  TO]>e.  1  Eau  VI,  i,l 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  thu. 
Some  galled  goou  of  Winckttier  would  hiaa. 

2V«./-iVaf,v,ll. 

It  is  thought  to  have  originated  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  public  stews, 
[at  Bankside]  in  Southwark,  being 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  JFinchester.  Hence  Ben  Jonson 
calls  it 

The  Wlfueslrian  fi0O9f» 
Bred  on  the  Bank  in  time  of  popery. 
When  Venus  there  maintain'd  her  mysterr. 

Bxeer.  tf  VmUom,  vol.  vi,  p.  410. 
The  court  is  the  only  school «  good  education,  espe- 
cially for  pages  and  waiti^  women.  Paris,  or  Ptdsa, 
or  the.&motts  school  of  England  called  WineUder, 
(famoiis  I  mean  for  the  ffoo9e)—an  but  belfries  totla 
body  or  school  of  the  court. 

Ckapwu  Mont.  jyOHwe,  act  iv;  Jmc  At, 
voL  iii,  p.  404. 

Hence  this  coarse  wit : 

p.  Had  belike  some  private  dealings  with  her,  ad 
there  got  a  gwae. — The  cunning  jade  comes  into  ewrti 
and  there  deposes  that  she  gave  him  true  Winckater 
measure.  Cure  for  «  Cmetold,  ICSl,  ligs-  F- 

WINDLASS,  or  WINDLACB,  5.  A 
machine  for  winding  up  great  weights; 
metaphorically,  art  and  contrivaooe, 
subtleties. 


And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach. 

With  winiUees,  and  with  assays  of  bias, 

Bv  indirections  And  directions  out.  finals  ii,  1- 

Which,  by  slie  drifts,  and  windiaces  aloof. 

They  brou|;ht  about,  persuading  first  the  qoeoe 

That  in  effect  it  was  the  king's  repraofe. 
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It  was  also  made  a  verb,  with  similar 
meaning.  See  T.  J. 
JFindlaies  is  ased  by  Fairfax,  for  sud- 
den turns;  whether  he  meant  this 
word,  or  another,  is  not  quite  clear  : 
perhaps  rather  windings. 

At  on  the  Rhene  (when  winter's  freexing  eold 
Congeales  the  streames  to  thick  and  hutlend  elaase) 

The  beauties  faire  of  shepherd's  daughters  bold. 
With  wanton  windlaiei  runne,tume>  play,  and  passe. 

Tauo,  ziv,  34. 

WINDMILL,  THE.  A  fashionable 
tavern,  in  tbe  time  of  Ben  Jonson, 
who  makes  young  Wellbred  date  his 
letter  to  young  Knowell  from  it.  It 
was  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  Old 
Jewry  and  Lothbury ;  for  which  reason 
he  asks,  in  his  letter. 

Why,  Ned,  I  beseech  thee,  hast  thou  fonwom  all  thv 
firieuds  in  the  Old  Jewry,  or  dost  thou  think  us  all 
Jews  that  inhabit  there?  [Subscribed]  From  the 
Windmill.  ^  Every  Man  in  hit  H.,  i,  1. 

Stowe  gives  the  history  of  the  house, 
which  he  thus  winds  up : 

And  thus  much  for  this  house,  some  time  the  Jew's 
synagogue,  since  a  house  of  fryers,  then  a  nobleman's 
house;  after  that,  a  roarchante's  house,  wherein 
mayoralties  have  been  kept,  and  now  a  wine  tavern. 

Survey,  p.  231,  ed.  1599. 

WINDORE,  *.  A  window;  from  the 
supposed  origin  of  the  word,  toind 
door. 

Knowing  they  were  of  doubtful  gender. 
And  that  they  came  in  at  a  mn£>re. 

iTuiiA.,  I,  u,S18. 

Again: 

Mature  has  made  man's  breast  no  windoreSf 
To  publish  what  he  does  within  dours. 

Jbid.,  IT,  ii,  869. 

Skinner  thought  this  the  right  ety- 
mology. Others  have  offered  different 
derivations.  See  T. «{.  So  Minshew : 
"Ex  unnd  ventus,  et  dore  ostium." 
The  Spanish  word  ventana  is  also 
derived  from  wind. 
WINDSUCKER,  s.  A  name  for  the 
*  kestrel,  a  species  of  kite ;  called  also 
windhover. 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  trind-tueker  as  this  ?  2).  Or 
toch  a  rook  as  the  other. 

B.  Jons.  Silent  Worn.,  act  i. 

The  reason  of  the  above  names  appears 
in  the  following  account : 

This  beautiful  species  of  hawk  feeds  principally  on 


mice,  in  search  of  which  it  is  frequently  seen  Movering 

,  for  a  great  Icnel" 
time.  Montagu,  Omilk.  in  S^trel. 


in  the  air,  and  quite  stationary,  lor  a  great  length  of 


[Chapman  applies  this  word  to  an 
envious  person  in  his  preface  to  the 
Iliad,  alluding,  as  it  is  supposed^  to 
Ben  Jonson.] 

f  But  there  is  a  certain  enyious  windsuckw  that  hovers 
Qp  and  down. 


To  WIPE  A  PERSON'S  NOSE.  To 
cheat  him. 

Most  finely  fooi'd,  and  handsomely,  and  neatly. 
Such  cunning  masters  must  be  fooi'd  sometimes,  sir 
And  have  their  worships'  notes  wip'd,  'tis  healthful. 
We  are  but  quit  B.  #■  Fl.  Span.  Curate,  iv,  &. 

*Sfoot,  lieutenant,  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  nose  to  be 
wifi'd  of  this  great  heir. 

Cha^pnn,  May-Bay,  Anc.  Br.,  iv,  110. 

To  WIS.  To  suppose,  or  think  ;  from 
the  Saxon,  wUsan»  The  preterite  is 
Wist. 

There  be  fools  alive,  I  leis, 

Silver'd  o*er,  and  so  was  this.      Merek.  of  Ten.,  ii,  9. 

Bo  wish  not  they,  I  ms,  that  sent  thee  hither. 

Bdw.  II,  0.  PI.,  ii,  870. 
Which  bqok,  advisedly  read,  and  diligently  followed 
but  one  year  at  home  in  £ngland,  would  do  a  youns 
gentleman  more  good,  I  viss,  thaa  three  years^ 
&aveU  abroad,  spent  in  Italy. 

Asckam,  Sek.  Mast.,  p.  66. 

The  present  tense  is  seldom  found  but 
in  the  first  person ;  the  preterite  was 
common  in  all  the  persons. 
WISE.  To  make  wise.  To  pretend, 
or  feign;  as  we  now  say,  to  make 
believe. 

Besides,  to  make  their  admonitbns  and  reproofs  seeme 
graver  and  of  more  efficacie,  they  made  vise  as  if  the 

Sods  of  the  woods,  whom  they  called  Satyres,  or 
ilvanes,  should  appeare  and  rrrite  those  verses  of 
rebuke.  Puttenkam,  L.  i,  ch.  13,  p.  24. 

To  WISH.  To  recommend,  or  per* 
suade. 

Go  wish  the  nirgeon  to  have  great  respect. 

Hon.  Wh.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  307. 
I  have  had  such  a  fit  with  him:  he  says  he  was 
Mtisht  to  a  very  wealthy  widow ;  but  of  you  he  hath 
heard  such  histories  that  he  will  marry  you. 

Match  at  JUidn.,  O.  PL,  vii,  40i. 
They  call  him  fother  Anthony,  sir;  and  he's  toish'd 
to  her  by  Madona  Lossuriosa. 

City  N.  Cap,  O.  PL,  xi,  S05. 

A  WISP,  or  small  twist,  of  straw  or 
hay,  was  often  applied  as  a  mark  of 
opprobrium  to  an  immodest  woman,, 
a  scold,  or  similar  offenders;  even 
the  showing  it  to  a  woman  was, 
therefore,  considered  as  a  grievous 
affront. 

A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thousand  crowns* 
To  nuike  Uiia  shameless  callat  know  herself. 

8  Hen,  71,  ii,  9. 

Earle,  in  his  character  of  a  scold, 
says. 

There's  nothing  mads  or  moves  her  more  to  outrage, 
then  but  the  very  naminz  of  a  wixpe,  or  if  you  sing  oc 
whistle  while  she  is  scoiuding. 

Microeosmog.,  p.  278,  ed.  Bliss. 
Nay  worse,  I'U  stain  thy  ruff;  nay,  worse  than  that, 
I'll  do  thus.    pSolds  a  wisp.^ 
M.  Fost.  Oh  my  hearty  gossip,  do  you  see  this?  was 

ever 
Woman  thus  abus'd. 

New  Wonder,  by  Rowley,  Ane.  Br.,  v,  266. 
So  perfyte  and  exacte  a  scoulde  that  women  might 

give  place, 
Whose  tailing  tongues  had  won  a  wispe. 

Brant's  Horace,  Sat.  7. 

A  tffispe  appears  to  have  been  one 
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badge  oF  the  teolding  woman,  in  the 
ceremony  of  Skimmimoton»  deaehbed 
above,  under  that  word. 

Good  fanUe  ^OM,  wiUi-heidtt  thj  knd^ 

Tbis  once  lei  »e  tntmt  thee. 
And  vukt  me  proouee  aerer  men 

Tlwt  tliOB  ihalt  mind  to  bett  OMs 
Tor  fatra  ibov  veore  the  wiiff ,  good  wife, 

Aad  mak  our  ndghboun  ruU. 

Pliewm  ^Fotiff,  dted  by  Mahmo. 

WIST,  V.  The  past  tenae  of  wU,  through 
all  the  persons,  singular  and  plural. 

Sven  M  lord  Bonfteld  wist, 
Tov  thaU  unto  the  king. 

Geotft «  Greeme,  0.  PL,  iii,  S4. 
Appraaehiog  nigh,  eha  wisi  it  ww  the  wme. 

^pmi.  /.  Q^  I,  ill,  96. 

Also  II,  ii,  46. 

If  ade  Ihem  hia  own  before  they  had  it  w<«l. 

Sidmtg,  in  T.  J. 

I  wist,  is  in  Josh.,  ii,  4  ;  wist  ye  not, 
in  Luke,  ii,  49»  &c.  See  Had-I-wist. 
WISTLY,  adv.  Earnestly,  with  eager 
attention ;  from  Wist.  The  same  as 
wistfuliy,  which  is  still  used. 

And  Bpeakinr  it  he  vUlljf  looked  on  me. 

As  who  should  My,  1  vould  thon  wert  the  nan 

That  would  diTorce  thii  tenor  from  my  heart. 

Biek.  //,  ▼,  4. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  first  and 
second  folio,  and  is  probably  right. 
So  Shakespeare,  in  another  place : 

O  what  a  tight  it  was,  witth  to  view 

Hov  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy  I 

To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  cheek  i 

Fmmi  ^  Adorns,  8mppl.t  i,  420. 

WIT  WHITHER  WILT  THOU.  A 
sort  of  proverbial  expression,  of  which 
the  origin  has  not  been  traced,  nor  is 
very  easy  to  conjecture.  It  seems  to 
be  used  chiefly  to  express  a  want  of 
command  over  the  fancy  or  inventive 
faculty. 

A  man  that  had  a  wifi  with  ineh  a  wit,  ha  ml|g^t  aay 
— mt  whither  wilt.  M  you  I.  tt,  iv,  I. 

My  Bweet  wii  wkithtr  wilt  thorn,  my  delicate  poetical 
ftiry.  Dedhtr'*  Satirom. 

Wit  wldthar  wiU  thou  t  Woe  is  roe, 
Th'  haat  bronght  me  to  this  miierie. 

Qnene't  Oroattw.  of  Wit.  Pref. 
C.  Wit  whither  wiU  thou  ? 
A  Mairy  to  the  nat  pocket  I  can  oome  at. 

MiddletoH,  More  Diss.,  Ane.  Dr^  ir,  894. 

WITCRAFT.  A  word  invented,  or  pre- 
tended to  be  invented,  by  a  writer  of 
the  16th  century,  to  signify  logic. 
That  his  word  has  not  been  adopted, 
is  partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  mul- 
titude of  fantastic  and  affected  words 
which  he  introduced  into  the  same 
treatise.  There  seems  no  great  objec- 
tion to  it,  except  the  close  resemblance 
to  witchcraft,  which  might  cause  con- 1 


fusion.     The  author,  Ralph  Lever, 
thus  states  and  defends  it : 


Witer^,9irtms9dTu»io^a$$e*miL  If  thoaa 
be  alwayes  aoeonnted  the  beat  which  doe  moate 
playnlT  teaeh  the  hflver  the  meanying  oftbethtege 
that  they  are  appoyntod  to  expreaae;  doaibikaae 
neyther  lo^ke  nor  Aaiec^  can  be  ihodght  ao  fit  an 


Eiiglishe  worde  to  cxpNaia  wd  a«t  foortfac  tbe  arte 
of  reaaon  by,  aa  mt^A  ia :  aedng  that  «i<  in  oar 
iBoiher  tonng  is  oft  taken  for  reason,  and  erafte  is 
the  anncienta  SagUah  wooide  whereby  wee  hav«  oaed 
to  eKpreaac  an  arte  s  whiche  two  wordea  knit  to* 
father  ia  wUerafle,  doe  signiSe  the  arte  that  teuheth 
witte  and  reaaon.  And  why  ahonld  handcnfU  and 
witchcnfte  he  good  Eni^alia  names,  and  stnroalla 
•ad  witcraAfl  bee  none. 

M.  Isoer's  Art*  qf  Seusom,  in  Cemsmn  LUermriM, 
Tiii,  p.  S41. 

Camden,  however,  has  oondeacended 
to  employ  it.  On  the  fiishion  of  re- 
buses, he  says, 

Hee  waa  nobodjr  that  eooU  not  hamnser  oot  of  his 
name  an  inTcntaon  by  thia  wilerafLtiad  pictoR  it 
accordingly.  Memmims,  p.  144. 

It  is  here  better  applied  than  to  the 
aerious  art  of  logic. 
To  WITE.      To    olame,   or    cenanre; 
wiian,  Saxon.     A  Chaucerian  word, 
adopted  by  Spenser. 

lly  iooaer  teya,  I  wolc,  doth  sharply  wiU 
fwpraiaine  tore,  aa  1  hare  done  of  latai 
And  magnmring  lovers*  deare  debate. 

#*.  Q.,IV,lBtmd^9tl. 

So  too  in  II,  xii,  16,  and  elsewhere. 
He  uses  also  the  substantive  for  blmme, 
or  punishment.     It  is  also  employed 
by  Gawin  Douglas,  and  other  Scotch 
writers.     See  Jamieson. 
fWITH.    A  twig  of  wUlow. 

I  heard  a  tale  of  a  bntcher,  who  drinng  two  «b1t«b 
over  a  common  that  were  eoapled  together  by  t^ 
neckes  with  an  oken  wyiA,  in  the  way  wheiw  iliey 


ahould  passe,  thore  lay  a  poore,  leane  mare,  with  n 
galde  backe.  Nash's  Fieree  Ftmilsue,  1693. 

WITH-HAULT.    Used  by  Spenaer  for 
withheld. 

But  aooae  as  Titan  gi»  bm  head  exanlt, 
Aud  soone  asaine  as  he  his  l^^ht  withhiuU, 
Their  wicked  engina  they  againat  it  bent 

Jl  O,  n.  si,  f  . 

WITHOLD,  ST.     Supposed,   by   Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  to  mean  St.  Vitalis. 

St.  Without  footed  thrice  tbe  wold. 

He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  nine  AM. 

I.  lemr,  in,  4. 
Sweet  S.  Wiihold  of  thy  lenitie.  defend  na  firaaa  ex- 

tremitie, 
And  faearc  as  for  8.  Chaiitie,  oppreaaed  with  nnate* 
ritie.    Troubles,  R.ofr.  Johu  (1^91),  sign.  £  4  hi 
or  fi  Old  Flays,  ii,  SUl 

See  Wold. 

There  were  two  saints  of  the  name  of 
Vitalis  ;  the  first  waa  a  martyr  under 
Nero,  about  the  year  62,  at  Ravenna, 
where  he  became  afterwards  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city,  to  whom  the  principal 
church  was  dedicated.     The  other 
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was  a  slave,  who  suffered  with  St. 
Agricola,  his  master,  aboat  304. 
Butler^ 9  Lives,  Apr.  28  and  Nov,  4. 
Whether  either  was  St.  Withold,  rests 
at  present  on  mere  conjecture. 
WITS,  FIVE,  were  often  spoken  of.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  five  senses 
were  originally  meant  by  it ;  but  the 
expression  was  also  asea  when  no  re- 
ference to  the  senses,  properly  so 
called,  could  be  had. 

Akfl,  lir,  hov  fell  yoa  betide  jourfifu  wits. 

They  are,  however,  fairly  enumerated 
as  the  senses,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

I  oomlbrle  the  wyttjfs^9€t 
The  tastying^  tmMing,  Kui  heryngif 
I  lefrcth  the  ngkie  tmdfelynget 

To  til  crettaret  aly  ve. 

I^e  Blemenis,  tn  interlude. 

Yet  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered them  as  distinct  from  the 
senses : 

But  my /m  wiit,  nor  mj  five  teiuet  ctn 
Diatoaoe  one  Ibolith  hetrt  from  lerving  thee. 

Sonnet  141. 

Mr.  Malone  has,  therefore,  informed 
us,  that  the  five  wiis,  properly  enu- 
merated, were,  "common  wit,  imagi- 
nation, fantasy,  estimation,  and 
memory."  For  this  he  quotes  S. 
Hawes's  Bell  Pucel,  ch.  24.  By 
estimation,  I  presume,  Hawes  meant 
judgment. 
WITS,  FITS,  AND  FANCIES.  A 
sort  of  proverbial  ccnubination  of 
words,  which  one  Anthony  Copley 
employed  as  a  title  to  book  :  "  Wtie, 
Fittes,  and  Fanciee.  Fronted  and 
entermedled  with  presidents  of  honour 
and  wisdome,"  4  to,  1595.  See 
Censura  Literaria,  vol.  v,  p.  355.  A 
second  edition  varied  the  rest  of  the 
title,  but  preserved  the  first  part. 

Except  yon  setaon  Tonr  Ariaoes  with  tome  light  pas- 
taset,  with  wits,  nts,  and  fiuuiet,  like  ballads  tod 
bftblet  to  refreth  tne  capHcitiea  of  your  auditonrs. 

Vaughan'*  Qolden  Fleece,  i,  p.  13. 
f He  hat  wit,  1  can  tell  you ;  and  breaks  as  maiiy 
good  jests  as  all  Mie  trite,  fiU,  andfaticiee  about  the 
town:  and  bat  trained  up  many  youne  gentlemen, 
both  here,  and  in  divert  parts  beyond  the  seas. 

Brome*»  Northern  Last. 

WITTOL,  8.  A  tame  cuckold,  knowing 
himself  to  be  so.  A  Saxon  word, 
derived  from  witan,  to  know ;  because 
he  knows  his  disgrace.  It  is  now 
disused,  though  found  in  some  come- 
dies since  the  Restoration. 


Amaimon  tonnds  well :  Ludfer,  well ;  Barbbson,  well ; 

Sst  they  are  devil's  additions,  the  names  of  fiends  t 
ut  cuckold*  wit  lot,  cuckold  I     Hie  devil  himself 
hath  not  such  a  name  1  Meny  W.  W^  ii,  3. 

Mark,  Vespucci,  how  the  wxltol 
Stares  on  his  sometime  wife !  Sure  he  imaginet 
To  be  a  cnckold  by  consent  it  purchase 
Of  approbation  in  a  state.  For£e  Fantiee,  ii,  1. 

See  Johnson. 

"A  cuckold,''  says  Lenton,  ''is  a 
harmelesse  horned  creature,  but  they 
[his  horns]  hang  not  in  his  eies,  as 
your  wittals  doe.*'  Character  32, 
1631. 
WITTOLY,  a.  Derivative  from  wittoli 
having  the  qualities  of  a  wittoL 

They  say  the  Jealous  wittolg  knave  hath  mattes  of 
money.  Merry  W.  IF.,  ii,  2. 

Yet  he  is  said  to  be  jealous,  which  is 
not  quite  consistent. 
WIZARD,  in  its  original  sense,  meant 
only  a  wise  person.  It  has,  however, 
been  appropriated  chiefly  to  a  male- 
who  used  the  arts  of  witchcraft,  as 
the  correlative  of  witch.  Instances 
of  the  original  signification  may,  how- 
ever, be  found. 

Dott  hear,  Jupiter,  we'll  have  it  enacted.  He  that 
speaks  the  first  wise  word  shall  be  made  cuckold ; 
[and  presently,  on  a  wise  word  being  spoken  by 
Vulcan,  Albius  says]  Uow  now,  Vulcan,  will  you  be 
the  first  wizard  ?  B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iv,  6. 


So    Spenser    says,    that    Lucifera's 
kingdom  was  upheld  by  the  counsel. 

And  strong  advizement  of  lix  vnsaurds  old. 

F  Q.,  I,  iv,  IS. 

Milton  also  calls  the  wise  men  from 
the  east,  vnsarde : 

The  ttar-led  wieards  hatte  with  odourt  sweet. 

Ode  on  Nati9.tr.  9S, 

In  the  second  sense,  of  conjurer,  it 
has  never  been  disused. 
WIZZBL.    Supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  wesand,  or  weazon. 

Forbid  the  banns,  or  I  will  cut  vonr  wiuely 
And  spoil  your  tquiring  in  the  dark. 

City  March,  O.  PI.,  ix,  p.  843. 

WOD-SONGS.     Wood-men's,  or  fores- 
ters' songs. 

Fkll  to  your  wod-tongs,  therefore,  yeomen  bold. 

iieatk  ofRi-b.  E.  of  Hunting.,  D  9. 

He  bad  said,  not  long  before. 

For  holie  dirget  sing  me  vfod-men*s  songs. 

Ibid.,  U 1  b. 

Wod  for  wood,  is  little  more  than  the 
common  uncertainty  of  early  spelling. 
Thus  wode  is  also  written  for  wood, 
mad.     See  Wood. 
WOE,  a.,  for  woeful,  or  sorry. 

J.  How  sharp  the  point  df  tbit  remeidbranoe  it, 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pr.  I'm  woe  for  it,  tir. 

4  wlHVwwwp  «  ^  X« 
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I  love  yon  80, 
That  I  in  joar  nreet  llioughta  vonld  be  forgot, 
U  UiiBkiiig  OD  me  then  Bhoold  make  jod  woe. 

SkaJteap^SommlTi, 
Bat  be  7011  rare  I  wold  be  «o, 
If  ye  ahnlde  chance  to  begjle  me  ao. 

n*/iwrP*,0.  Pl.,i,61, 
Thia  made  me  «m,  and  weary  of  my  life, 
Whidi  erat  ao  many  kingdoma  did  aaaaile. 

Shakespeare  uses  it  in  several  places. 
WOE-BEGONE,  a.  Several  of  the  com- 
mentators have  thought  it  necessary 
to  explain  this  word,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  wholly  disused.  It 
means  deeply  involved  in  woe. 

Even  anch  a  man,  lo  faint,  ao  tpiritlcaa, 
80  dull,  10  dead  in  look,  ao  woe-kegomtj 
Drew  Priam'a  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 

S  Htn.  IT,  U 1- 
Wretchea  they  are  wot-h^oits, 
For  their  wonnd  ii  alwaya  one. 

C0niffM,O.  PI..  11,889. 
Tucred  he  aaw  hia  life'a  Joy  aet  at  nought, 
80  wot'h^fim  waa  he  with  paina  of  love. 

J^utf.  Duto  i.  9. 

VrOE-WORTH.  An  exclamation '  of 
anger,  meaning  may  woe  befall  such 
a  one ;  or  looe  will  befall  it.  It  is 
pure  Saxon,  wa-wurthe,  be  thou 
worthy  of  woe,  or  woe  betide  thee. 
It  is  used  in  our  authorised  version, 
in  Ezekiel,  xxx,  2,  woe  worth  the  day; 
and  is  one  of  the  antiquated  expres- 
sions to  which  Newcome  objects. 
HUtorieal  View  of  Translations,  8vo, 
p.  303. 

Woe  worth  the  man,  who  for  his  death  hath  nren  nt 
cause  to  crie.        Damon  /■  Pitkiae,  O.  PL,  i,  235. 
And  the  good  gentleman,  tcoe  tporlk  roe  for  it, 
£v*n  with  this  reverend  head,  this  head  of  wisdom. 
Told  two  and  twenty  ataira,  anod  and  true. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Woman'e  Prite,  act  v. 
Woe  worth  the  rround,  where  grew  the  tow 'ring  mast, 
Wlioae  sailea  did  beare  us  through  the  waters'  rore : 
Wot  worth  the  winde,  that  blew  the  banefuU  blast, 
Woe  worth  the  wave,  whose  surge  so  swifliie  bore 
My  tragicke  barke  to  England's  fiital  shore. 
Woe  worth  the  mast,  tlie  sailes,  winde,  wavea  and  all, 
That  cauaeleiae  did  conspire  poore  Alfrcdes  ^L 

Mirr.for  Magitt.t  p.  609. 
1  Woe  worth  the  time  that  wordes  ao  slowly  turne  to 

deedea, 
Woe  worth  the  time  that  faire  sweet  flowers  are 

growne  to  rotten  weedes. 
But  thrise  woe  worth  the  time  that  truth  away  is  fled. 
Paradiee  of  Dainty  Devieet,  1596. 

WOLD,  e.  A  plain,  or  open  country ; 
wold,  Saxon.  A  country  without 
wood,  whether  hilly  or  not.  Blount 
quotes  Camden  for  saying,  that  in  an 
old  glossary  the  Alps  are  called  the 
Wolds  of  Italy.     Glossogr, 

St.  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wcid.        K.  Lear,  iii,  4. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  commen- 
tators have  puzzled  about  this  word, 
though  one  discovered  at  last,  that  it 
is  still  used  in  Yorkshire.     It  is  used 


much  nearer,  for  St  owe  in  the  Wold 
is  in  Gloucestershire,  not  far  from 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  It  ia  also  used 
by  poets : 

A  ^ottihftil  shepherd  of  the  neighbour  meU^ 
Hisaing  that  mome  a  aheep  oat  of  hia  fcdd. 

Browne,  Brit.  PmL,  II,  ir,  p.  UL 

Drayton  vrrites  it  ould  : 

With  their^  do  but  eompaie  the  oooBftry  what  I  lie, 
Mj  hill,  and  ouUe,  will  aay  they  are  the  iriuMi's  eye. 

Afterwards : 

The  beauty  of  the  large,  and  goodly  ftdl-flo^d  emUs. 

IhU. 

Cotswold  is  evidently  derived  from  it. 
WOLF,  8.  Said  to  be  a  provincial  term 
for  a  husbandman's  gown,  or  frock. 
This,  however,  wants  confirmation; 
for  it  is  proved  only  by  a  single  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  from 
Howleglas,  that,  in  some  parts,  this 
expression  was  once  so  used.  The 
story  is,  that  Howl^las  being,  for  a 
time,  journeyman  to  a  tailor,  was 
ordered  by  his  master  to  make  a  wo/^ 
from  a  pattern  given,  upon  which  he 
made  the  figure  of  a  real  wolf,  with 
head,  legs,  &c. : 

Then  aayd  the  maister,  I  ment  that  yon  abonld  have 
made  up  the  rusaet  sown,  for  a  hnarandman*a  gowne 
ia  here  called  a  woifi. 

A  Merye  Jett  of  a  Mam  aUUd  HowUgUne. 

But  as  this  passage  occurs  only  in  a 
literal  translation  from  French,  and 
that  from  Grerman,  it  appears  to  prove 
nothing  more  than  that  loup  in  French 
had,  at  some  time,  that  double  sense  ; 
or  perhaps  only  the  corresponding 
word  in  German.  This  Mr.  Douce 
remarked :  and  we  may  observe  fur- 
ther, that  even  in  those  languages  it 
must  have  been  only  a  local  or  provin- 
cial term.  Seethe  Notes  on  '*wol- 
vish  gown,"  in  Coriol.,  ii,  3.  See 
also  TooE,  and  Wolyish. 
fWOLP.  To  keep  the  wolfjrom  the 
door,  to  keep  away  poverty. 

Indeed  tis  very  fitting  that  nee  or  ahee  ahonld  have 
wberwith  to  support  ooth,  according  to  their  qimhtv, 
at  least  to  keep  the  woolf  from  the  door,  othcrwiae 
twere  a  meer  madnes  to  marry. 

ffoweW*  PlemiUar  Leittrs, 
I  am  no  stranger,  aaya  abe,  to  your  cirenmaiancca. 
and  know  witii  what  difllculty  yon  keg»  the  wolffr^tm 
your  door.  Budtiaffham**  Worh,  170S»  u.  127. 

WOLNEB,  the  great  eater.  Qn.  who! 
or  where  recorded?  [He  seems  to 
have  been  a  singing  man  at  Windsor. 
See  Dyce,  on  Webster's  Yitt.  Goromb., 

p.  72.] 
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Woltttr  (tbat  euinon  of  gluttony)  Bhall  rerive  AKftine. 

Owle's  AlmaMoeke^  p.  49. 

He  18  not    mentioned    by  Wanley. 
Further    memorials  of   this    distin- 
guished personage  are  wanting. 
WOLSTED.    Manifestly  used  by  Stowe 
for  worsted. 

Thdr  offieen  in  jacqnetes  of  nochted^  or  ny,  party, 
oolomr'd.  SUm^t  London^  p.  76. 

Worsted  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
named  from  the  town  so  called  in 
Norfolk,  where  it  is  therefore  thought 
to  have  been  invented ;  but  woollen 
thread,  yam,  and  stuff,  might  natu- 
rally be  termed  tooolstead,  as  being  of 
the  staple  or  substance  of  wool :  and 
it  appears  to  me  more  probable  that 
the  town  was  named  from  the  manu- 
facture, than  that  from  it.  Both 
might  easily  be  corrupted  to  worstead, 
by  the  common  change  of  /  to  r. 
Worsted  thread,  or  yarn,  must  have 
been  known  as  long  as  the  spinning 
of  wool,  that  is,  as  long  as  clothing 
was  used.  The  town  had,  probably, 
a  much  later  date,  and  was  originally 
called  woolsted,  from  being  a  sted,  or 
station,  for  woollen  manufactures. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture, 
and  opposite  to  the  opinion  of  Skinner 
and  others.  I  confess  too  that  it 
varies  in  the  later  editions  of  Stowe. 
WOLVISH.  Like  or  belonging  to  a 
wolf.  The  same  as  wolfish,  which  is 
more  common  in  Shakespeare  and 
others.  Wolfish  being  made  from 
wolf;  wolvish  from  wolves, 

Whv  in  this  tro/ruAeown  Bhoald  I  stand here» 

To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear, 

Thflir  needless  vouches.  CorioL,  ii,  8. 

If  this  be  the  right  reading,  which  is 
doubtful,  the  meaning  clearly  is,  "  why 
do  I  stand  here  like  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing  to  beg,"  &c.  The  first  folio 
has  '*  wolvish  tongue,'*  for  which 
**  wolvish  toge**  was  substituted,  by  a 
very  probable  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Malone;  but  Mr.  Steevens,  out  of 
his  love  for  contradiction,  and  for  the 
second  folio,  preferred  ffown,  which  is 
the  reading  of  that  edition.  It  is 
'  most  probable  that  foge  is  the  right, 
as  Shakespeare  had  (probably)  used 
ioged  in  another  place;  and  the 
printers  might  easily  put  tongue  for 


toge,  but  hardly  for  gown.  Gown 
must  have  been  the  mere  guess  of 
men  who  could  make  no  sense  of 
tongue,  and  were  ignorant  of  the 
word  toge.  See  Togb,  and  Toged. 
To  WOMAN,  r.    To  unite  to  a  woman. 

I  do  attend  here  on  the  general : 

And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish. 

To  hsTe  him  see  me  wman'd,  Othello,  iii,  4. 

To  act  the  part  of  a  woman : 

This  day  I  should 
Hare  seene  my  daugnter  Silvia,  how  she  would 
Have  vommCd  it.       Danitlt  Hymtn**  Triumph,  iii,  9. 

WOMAN'S  TAILOR.  What  is  now 
called  a  mantua-maker.  A  personage 
of  this  class  has  a  considerable  part 
in  Catherine  and  Petruchio,  act  iv, 
sc.  3.  The  redoubted  Feeble  also,  in 
the  second  part  of  Henry  IT,  when 
interrogated  respecting  his  trade,  re- 
plies that  lie  is  **  a  wonuaCs  t  ay  lor" 
We  find  it  here  also : 

C.  Is  he  a  man's  poet,  or  a  woman's  poet,  T  pray  yon  P 
9  Her.  Is  there  any  such  difference  ^  F.  Many,  as 
hetwixt  your  man's  tavlor,  and  your  icomaH*s  tajftor. 
B.  Jons.  Masque  of  News  from  New  W,,  vol.  vi,  p.  60. 

Often  called  a  tailor  only.  See  in 
Taylor. 
WOMEN,  on  the  stage.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  Restoration  that  women  were 
licensed  to  act  in  public  theatres. 
The  following  is  a  clause  in  the 
patent  granted  to  sir  W.  Davenant : 

l*hat,  whereas  the  womem*s  parts  in  plays  have  hitherto 
been  acted  by  men  in  the  fiabits  of  women,  at  whieh 
some  have  taken  offence,  we  do  permit,  and  give  leave, 
for  the  time  to  come,  that  all  women's  parts  be  aetea 
by  women. 

The  same  was  the  case  in  the  theatres 
of  antiquity.  Lucian,  in  answer  to  a 
person  who  objects  to  the  efieminacy 
of  male  dancers,  imitating  the  actions 
of  females,  replies  that,  if  this  were 
an  objection,  it  would  equally  hold 
against  tragedies  and  comedies. 
Kohov  TovTo  KOI  T^s  Tpay^bias  rai  rfis 
KmfjtfJbiat  iiv  eiiy.  Tltpi  Op-^^iioetes* 
Columella  also  says,  **  In  circis  potius 
ac  in  theatris,  quam  in  segetibus  et 
vinetis,  manus  movemus ;  attonitique 
miramur  gestus  efieminatorum,  quod 
k  natura  sexum  viris  denegatum, 
muliebri  motu  mentiantur,  decipiant- 
que  oculos  spectantium.'^  Lib.  i, 
Exord.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  abun- 
dantly known  to  antiquaries.  Per- 
haps the  French  were  the  first  who 
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▼entnred  to   bring  women  on   the 
sUg;e ;  from  tbem  we  had  it. 
7b  WON.    To  dwell ;  from  ynmnian,  in 
the  same  Bense,  Saxon.      Generally 
apelt  wanme^  by  old  authors. 

Jiot  far  avfty,  qvoth  he,  ke  hence  doth  mtmrnt, 
Votreby  a  foaBtaine,  when  I  late  him  left 

^«iw.  F.  Q.,  I,  vi.  S9. 

Once  written  woon  by  Spenser ;  but, 
as  it  it  not  to  make  a  rhyme»  perhaps 
it  is  only  an  error  of  the  press  for 


Whetbwhe 

Faire  XtnUnu  eprincM  vith  GluBant  bkxrf. 

Or  in  the  vooda  of  Aatery  abide.  Fi/yir*  Oui,  ▼.  18. 

Its  derivation  being  from  wunumy  it 
is  not  eztraordinarr  that  it  was  pro- 
nounced wun^  and  Spenser  accord- 
ingly, in  the  passage  above  cited, 
rhymes  it  to  waime,  the  past  tense  of 
wm.  It  has  the  same  sound  also  in 
tiie  passage  followin^c : 

Whioi  through  their  Tdui  difta'd  did  ^nidklj  mn. 
Chok^  that  hve  that  in  their  hearta  did  worn, 

EngUm^t  EKam,  im  Mirr.for  Jf,  T». 

Fairfax  rhymes  it  to  son,  and  nm,  in 
this  passage : 

▲  people  new  the  inrthini  pole  that  womu. 

rkiff.Ut$o,i,U. 

The  reprint  of  1749  prints  it  wun. 
Though  it  is  completely  a  neuter  verb, 
sir  Ph.  Sidney  has  formed  a  passive 
participle  from  it : 

When  all  thia  earth,  thit  danme  or  nonld  ofoors, 
Waa  onlj  W0»'d  with  each  aa  bcaata  besot. 

Xrau(ia,L.iii.p.S9e,ed.lfi2S. 

WONT, «.    Custom,  usage. 

It  then  drawa  near  the  aaaaon 
WheniBtiieBpirithehlhiaiPoiiltowalk.    Baarf.,i,i. 
Tia  not  hia  wmt  to  be  the  hindmoat  man. 

See  Johnson,  who  finds  it  even  in 
Milton. 
WONTLESSE,  a.    Unaccustomed. 

What  foontieu  courage  doat  thou  now  inspire 

Into  aay  feebla  breaat  when  fUl  of  thee.        Spmutr, 

WOOD,  or  WODE,  a.  Mad ;  from  wod, 
.    Saxon.     It  is  on\j  a  conjectural  read- 
ing in  the  following  passage,  but  the 
.    conjecture  is  probably  right. 

Now  eooBe  I  to  my  mother  j  oh  thai  ihe  eoold  neak 
now  like  a  wood  woman.  Ttoo  Otrnt.  Ver.,  li,  8. 

All  the  old   folios   agree  in  reading 

'    would,  but  of  that  no  sense  can  be 

made.     It  is  certainly  the  reading  of 

the  followin 


How  win  yon  thiacke  that  aaeh  ftDrtaneaae.  with 
mood*  eowitCBanea,  and  brennince  eyea,  fcc,  on  be 
cxpreaicdr  J*dk.  TosepJL,^  63. 

Thoughtful  awhik  xonaiaed  the  maat  ■ 


rMo.ii.2i 

Examples  are  abundant  in  Spenser, 
and  other  writers  of  the  time. 
Harington  has  horn-wood  for  Aom- 
mad,  which  meant  only  extremely 
mad,  like  a  man  who  had  joat  dis- 
covered that  he  had  horns : 


And  here  am  I,  ana  «o^  within  thia  wood, 
Becanae  I  eannot  meet  my  Hermia. 

Mid».  N.  Dr^  fi.  8. 

Spelt  wood  in  the  modem  editions. 

And  ihortiT  after  hrou^t  me  fcrth  abrode. 
Which  maoD  the  *'*?—T';'"f  more  than  double  wood. 

Mtur.Jbr  Mag^  p.  84A 


Bofn%  wood  he  waa,  he  waa  abant  to  atvftn 
All  thoae  he  met,  and  hia  owne  fleah  to  teavc 

^rjoato,  xzvia,  44. 

fWOOD.  Jonson  uses  vtood  in  the  same 
way  the  Lat.  #jf/tMi  ia  naed»  for  a  col- 
lection of  any  thinga.  See  the 
Alchemyst,  iii,  2. 

Bahito  the  natent  cBtortaiB  tte  wlM>la  ftnaT  or  wodtf 
of 'em.  5Uml  VW,ii.3. 

WOODBINE,  or  WOODBIND.  The 
-common  name,  ancient  and  modem, 
for  the  wiJd  honey-suckle.  See  John- 
son's Gerard,  p.  891,  &c. ;  bat  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  Shakespeare 
employed  it  instead  of  hindwetd^  for 
the  convolvulus,  in  the  following 
lines : 

So  doth  the  woodrkkmo  the  iweet  honeyanckle 
Gently  entwine :  the  female  vn  an 
£nnnga  the  baziy  fincera  of  the  elm. 

Jft^.JV.JDr.,iT.L 

Two  parallel  similes  must  be  here 
intended,  or  we  lose  the  best  effect  of 
the  poetry ;  and  the  former  compari- 
son seems  quite  paraUel  to  one  of  Ben 
Jonson : 

Behold, 
How  the  hhie  iuU-woed  doth  itadf  infold 
With  honey-auckle.  M^q,  Fitiom  ^DoBfkL 

Now  the  blue  hind-weed  is  the  blue 
coDvolvnlus  (Gerard,  864),  but  the 
calling  it  wood^bme  has  naturally 
puzzled  both  readers  and  commenta- 
tors; as  it  seems  to  say,  that  the 
honeysuckle  entwines  the  honey- 
suckle. Supposing  conTolTulos  to 
be  meant,  all  is  easy,  and  a  beautiful 
passage  preserved.  Another  mode 
of  construction  makes  the  woodbine 
and  the  honeysuckle  the  same,  by 
apposition;  but  then  they  entwine 
nothing:  and  entwine  is  made  a 
neuter  verb,  most  unforCu«tely  both 
for  grammar  and  poetry.  The  name 
oiwoodbinehMA  been  applied  to  aevenl 
climbing  plants,  and  even  to  the  ivy, 
as  Steevens  has  shown.    In  a  wi»d. 
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if  we  woald  correct  the  aathor  him- 
self, we  should  read. 

So  doth  tbe  ilnd-wtei  the  nreet  honeytQcklo 
Gently  eDtwine,  8cc 

Otherwise  we  must  so  understand 
woodbine^  and  he  contented  with  it, 
as  a  more  poetical  word  than  bind' 
weed;  which  probablvwas  the  feeling 
that  occasioned  it  to  be  used. 
^  WOODCOCK.  Prorerbial,  as  a  fool- 
ish bird ;  or  for  a  man  compared  to 
the  bird. 

O this «Mo4cMft/ what aatn Hilt  nm.qfSkr^U%. 
The  witlen  woodcock,  uid  his  neighbour  snite. 

Drayton's  Owl,  p.  1S15. 
He  cheats  Teang  guis  that  sre  newly  come  to  towne ; 
and  when  the  ke^ier  of  the  ordinary  bhuoes  him  for 
it,  he  answers  hiia  in  his  owns  professioo,  that  a 
woodeoekt  must  be  ploeked  ere  it  be  diest. 

Overbufy*s  Charaelers,  M  9. 

The  an^e,  too,  as  being  of  the  same 
family,  has  fallen  under  the  same 
censure : 

For  I  my  own  gain'd  knowledge  shoilld  profane, 

If  I  would  time  expend,  with  sadi  a  Muff, 

Bat  for  my  sport  and  proflt.  Olkelh,  i,  8. 

Mr.  Steevens  thinks  this  more  sar- 
castic than  calling  him  a  woodcock, 
"  being  a  smaller  and  meaner  bird,  of 
almost  the  same  shape.'*  How  the 
woodcock  came  into  such  ill  repute 
for  understanding,  I  cannot  exactly 
Bay,  but  Willoughby  attests  the  cir- 
cumstance : 

Among  us  in  England,  this  bird  is  infamous  for  its 
nmpNdty  or  folly :  so  that  a  woodeoei  is  proverbially 
used  for  a  simple  foolish  person.    (/rnUkol,  IIl,i,  ( I. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  facility 
with  which  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  caught,  either  in  the  snares 
called  springes,  or  in  the  nets  set 
for  them  in  the  Glades.  So  that 
*' springes  to  catch  woodcocks,*'  meant, 
arts  to  entrap  simplicity,  as  in  Hamlet, 
i,  3.  Springes  for  Woodcockes  forms 
part  of  the  fanciful  title  of  an  old 
collection  of  epigrams,  by  one  H. 
Perrot,  who  published  otber  similar 
works  (1613).     Hence  we  have. 

Go,  like  a  woodeoei. 
And  thrust  your  head  into  the  noose. 

B.  and  FL  lojful  Suig.,  ir,  4. 

It  seems  that  they  are  grown  wiser  by 
time,  for  we  do  not  now  hear  of  their 
being  so  easily  caught.  If  they  were 
sometimes  said  to  be  without  brains, 
it  was  only  founded  on  their  character, 
certainly  not  on  any  examination  of 
the  fact. 


fWOODCOCK^S-CROSS.  Penitence  for 
folly. 

Now  ehirping  birds  are  all  tnm'd  tonnglesse  mutes, 
▲nd  shepnesras  swaines  to  sheephouse  driTe  their 

sheep. 
Not  controversies  now  are  in  disputes 
At  Westminstear,  where  soch  a  coyle  they  ^eepe : 
Where  man  doth  man  within  the  law  betosse, 
Till  some  go  croslesse  home  by  Woodcocks  erosse. 

TttyUn's  Workes,  1630. 

WOODCOCK'S  HEAD.  A  tobacco  pipe. 
It  seems  that  the  early  pipes  were 
made  a  good  deal  in  that  form.  See 
the  sketch  of  one,  in  Mr.  Gifford's 
note  on  the  following  example : 

Stn.  O  peace,  I  pray  yon,  I  love  not  the  breath  of  a 
woodcock*  kiad,  Fastid,  Meanixig  mv  head,  lady? 
[i.  *.f  meaning  to  call  me  a  fool  F]  Sn.  Not  altogether 
8o>  sir;  but  as  it  were  fetal  to  their  follies  that  think 
to  grace  themselves  with  taking  tobacco,  when  they 
want  better  entertaiamenL  yon  see  yonr  pipe  bears 
the  true  form  of  a  wood-^oett  k«ad. 

B.  Joiu.  B9.  Man  otU  ofB^  iii,  8. 

fWOODDARD.    A  wood-ward. 

The  wooddards  greene  with  Tynan  dye  was  digfat. 

HuUnuqfAmno  and  BelUtma,  1988,  p.  109. 

WOODMAN.  A  forester,  whose  great 
employment  was  huntine. 

Am  I  a  woodnuM,  haP  speak  I  like  Heme  the  hunter? 

Mcrrf  W.  W.,  t,  5. 
Tou,  Tolydore,  have  prov'd  best  wtodmwn,  and 
Are  master  of  the  feast  Op^-*  iiii  6. 

Sometimes  jocularly  used  for  a  hunter 
of  a  different  sort  of  eame : 

Jfriar.  thou  know'st  not  the  duke  so  well  as  I  do }  he^ 
a  better  woodman  than  thou  tak'it  him  for. 

MsoM.for  Meoi.,  iv,  8. 

WOODNESS,  *.  Madness ;  from  Wood. 

If  poesie  were  not  ravished  so  much. 
And  her  compos'd  rage  held  the  Bimplest  ¥)oodnt$s. 

Ckapman**  Vtrtet  to  B,  Jotuom, 

Chaucer  has, 

Wodenes  laughing  In  hie  rage. 

Spenser  also  has  it,  and  others*     See 
T.  J. 
Wobci^QUIST,   or    WOOD-QUEEST. 
A  wood-pigeon.     See  Queest. 

Me  thought  I  saw  a  Btock-dove,  or  wood^quitt,  tknow 
not  how  to  tearme  it,  that  brought  short  Btrawes  to 
build  his  nest  on  a  tall  cedar. 

l3ffy*»  Sapko  and  Pkaon,  iv,  8. 

WOOLFIST.  A  term  of  reproach,  but  of 
no  very  definite  or  obvious  meaning. 

Out,  ^ou  sous*d  gurnet,  you  woolfittf  begone,  I  say, 

and  bid  the  players  despntch,  mid  come  away  quickly. 

Frol.  to  Wily  Beg.,  Or.  Dr.,  lii,  p.  894. 

It  might  possibly  have  meant  origi- 
nally sheep'Stealer,  or  purloiner  of 
wool ;  but  this  is  only  a  guess.' 
WOOLSACK,  THE.  An  ordinary  and 
public- house,  famous  for  its  pies,  as 
well  as  the  Dagger. 

Her  grace  would  have  you  eat  no  more  woofMck-pies, 

B.  Jon*.  Jlck.,  v,  3. 

Mr.  Gifford  says  it  was  an  ordinary 
of  low  reputation,  '^and  our  old  poets 
have  frequent  allusion  to  the  coarse- 
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neia  of  their  entertainment/'  The 
mention  of  them  here,  might,  there- 
fore»  be  intended  as  a  sarcasm  upon 
the  person  addressed,  for  being  ad- 
dicted to  sach  coarse  fare. 

WOOLVISH.    See  Wqlvish. 

WOOLWARD.  Dressed  in  vool  only, 
withoat  linen ;  often  enjoined  in  times 
of  superstition,  by  way  of  penance. 

Tbe  naked  tniUi  of  it  i%  I  have  no  shirt ;  I  go  wod- 
ward  for  penance.  LoM't  L.X.,  ▼.  S. 

He  went  woot-wtrd  and  barefooted  to  many  charches, 
in  every  of  them  to  pray  to  God  for  help  in  hie  bhnd- 
neaa.  Slowe't  JtmetU^  H  7. 

And  when  hti  shirt's  a  washing,  then  he  mast 
Go  woohtard  for  the  time.        Satyrt$t  fyi^rmmSt  /v< 
Bareroot,  wooiwwd  have  I  hij^t, 
Thether  for  to  go.  Merf  Jeat  ofBohyn  Hoods. 

Camus  that  wooU-ward  went,  was  wondred  at. 

Which  he  excus'd  as  done  through  pure  contrition. 
But  who  so  simple,  Camus,  credits  that? 

Tis  too  well  known,  thou  art  of  worse  oonditioB. 
And,  therefore,  if  no  linnen  thee  begirt, 
The  naked  truth  will  prove  thou  hast  no  shirt. 

tritU  BeenatioHS,  Bp.  889,  ed.  1041. 

Dr.  Grey  fancied  a  particular  reference 
to  be  intended  by  Shakespeare,  in  the 
first  instance ;  but  it  is  evident,  from 
some  of  the  other  quotations,  that  it 
was  a  usual  penance,  or  token  of 
humiliation,  and  commonly  joined 
with  going  barefooted,  "  Nudis  pedi- 
bus  et  absque  linteis  cireumire."   Both 

'  the  expression,  and  the  penance,  were 
very  ancient.  In  an  old  book,  en- 
titled, Customes  of  London,  the  privi- 
lege called  a  Karyne,  is  said  to  be 

■  gaiped  by  certain  observances  of  a 
penitential  nature,  the  first  of  which 
was,  "  to  go  wulward  vii  yere.  Item, 
to  fasten  [fast  on]  bred  and  water 
the  Fryday  vii  yere:"  with  many 
other  items,  concluding  with,  *'  He 
that  fulfills  all  these  poyntis  vii  yere 
during,  doth  and  wynneth  a  Karyne, 
that  is  to  say,  a  Lentdum."  Stavely^s 
Romish  Horseleech,  p.  61.  The  word 
is  one  of  the  usual  compounds  of 
•Ward,  meaning  toward  the  wool. 

f WORD.  Name.  Lord  Burleigh,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Walsingham  after 
his  advancement  to  the  peerage,  signs 
his  name  JF.  Cecill,  but  adds,  "I 
foiget  my  newe  word,  William  Bur- 
leighe." 

WORLD.  To  go  to  the  world.  A 
phrase  signifying  to  be  married.  So 
Beatrice  complain  s^ 


nraflk  ffoa  every  one  it>  fitf  world  but  1,  said  I  aa 
■un-hura'd;  I  m^  sit  in  a  caroer,  and  cry  hd^* 
for  a  husband.  Mmci  Ada  mi.  N .  iL  I 

So  the  Clown,  in  AU's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  asking  leave  to  naarry  the 
chambermaid,  says. 

But  if  I  may  haire  your  ladyship's  cood  will  to  go  U 
tkeworld^lMthe 


and  I  wul  do  as  we  may 
Acti.se.S 

So  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world  : 

Cl  To-morrow  we  will  be  married.    Jtmd.  I  do  dcst 


it  with  all  my  heart ;  and  I  hMw  it  is 

desire  to  l«  «  woma»  of  tkt  world.      Am  ycm  <.  i^  t,  1 


A  WORLD  TO  SEE,  or  IT  IS  A 
WORLD  TO  SEE.  A  common  phrase, 
equivalent  to,  it  is  a  wonder,  or  a 
matter  of  admiration,  to  see. 

Oh,  you  are  nonoeal  *tia  «  wo/tid  tone 
Huw  tame,  when  moi  and  wonken  are  akroe, 
A  meaoock  wretch  ean  make  the  earsteat  shrew. 

It  urn  world  to  toe  the  doating  of  their  lovera,  k&J 
their  dealing;  with  them.        I9V'  Bw^imtt^  sifB.  L 
Nay,  tioa  weHd  toote. 
In  ev*ry  bush  and  trM» 
The  biras  with  mirth  ayd  ^tiM^ 
Woo'd  as  they  woo. 
Dra^toH,  Muse^  EUfs.,  JVl  Si,  p.  \C*. 
It  is  a  world  to  tu,  what  minea  and  oonntenaisfs 
they  will  make. 

Fartkema  Saer*,  16SS,  qooted  by  Suewem 

WORM.  Frequently  used  by  oar 
writers  of  Elizabeth's  age  for  a  serpent 
The  idea  of  the  worm  being  a  species 
of  serpent  was  followed  in  Dr.  John- 
son's definition  of  the  word^  and  is 
not  even  now  corrected.  In  fact,  their 
resemblance  is  only  external,  and  far 
from  complete  even  in  the  exterior. 
They  have  no  manner  of  natural 
connexion.  {^JFyrm,  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
means  a  serpent  or  dragon — the 
modern  meaning  is  only  a  secondary 
one.] 

Thou  [lifel  <ut  by  no  means  Tafiaa]^ 
For  thou  dost  fear  tbe  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm.  Moms,  for  MmM^  ni.  L 

So  Massinger: 

The  sad  father. 
That  sees  his  son  stung  by  a  snake  to  deatli. 
May,  with  more  justice,  stay  his  Tengidal  hand. 
And  let  the  wmrtu  escape,  than  yon  rouch^c  hia 
A  minttte  to  repent.       ^  PoW.  ^  Looe,  ir,  I 

Where  see  Mr.  Gifford's  note. 
It  was  another  very  prevalent  errw  to 
suppose  that  the  forked  tongue  of  the 
serpent  tribe  was  their  instrument  of 
offence ;  without  any  thougbt  of  the 
teeth  or  fangs,  which  are  its  real 
weapons.  The  notion  of  a  aerpent 
that  caused  death  without  pain,  was 
another  popular  error  or  fable ;  but  it 
was  also  a  fable  of  the  ancients,  and 
particularly  asserted  in  the  History  of 
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Cleopatra,  whence  Shakespeare  has 
with  propriety  adopted  it,  in  his  play 
on  that  subject : 

Halt  thou  the  pretty  icorm  of  Niliu  there. 

That  kiUs  and  pains  not  ?  Jnt.  /-  Ckop.t  v,  S. 

This  has  been  called  the  asp,  but  the 
true  asp  of  the  ancients.  Dr.  Shaw 
says,  is  wholly  unknown  to  us.  Lin- 
naeus, however,  has  given  that  name 
to  a  species  of  viper  found  in  France. 
General  Zooloffy,  voL  iii,  part  2, 
p.  381. 

Those  reals  the  Roman  Portia  did  deronr 

Are  not  burnt  ont,  nor  have  th'  Egyptian  wornu 

Yet  lost  their  stings.  Dumb.  Kh.,  0.  PL,  iv,  419. 

That  serpents  have  the  power  of 
stinging^  in  any  way,  .is  another  old, 
and  long  inveterate,  error. 
Worm  is  used  for  serpent  or  viper,  in 
the  English  Testament  of  the  Geneva 
version,  in  Acts,  zxviii,  4  and  5.  In 
the  common  version  it  is  called 
-  •'  beast,"  and  "  venomous  beast."  In 
ver.  3,  both  translations  call  it  a  viper. 
The  "  laidly  [or  loathsome]  worm  of 
Spindleston  Heughs,"  was  supposed 
to  be  a  lady  transformed  into  a  large 
serpent.  See  Evans's  Old  Ballads, 
vol.  iv,  p.  241,  2d  edit. 
2.  Worm  was  also  used  sometimes  for 
*'  poor  creature,"  as  snake  was.  See 
Snake.  But  it  was  not  quite  so  con- 
temptuous. 

Come,  come,  you  firoward  and  unable  noornu,  [to  tiie 

other  wives.] 
My  mind  has  been  as  big  as  one  of  your% 
My  heart  as  great,  my  reason  haply  more. 

Tarn,  of  Shrew,  r,  S. 
Two  loving  warmes  [Apelles  and  Campaspe],  Hephes- 
tioQ,  I  perceive  Alexander  cannot  suodue'the  affec- 
tions of  men.  Ljfhf't  Alex,  and  Camp.,  v,  4. 

WORSE R.  This  irregular  comparative, 
now  justly  exploded,  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  Shakespeare.  Twiss's 
index  gives  twelve  instances.  John- 
son found  it  used  even  by  Dry  den. 
These  examples,  however,  are  not  to 
be  imitated. 

The  strongest  tugsestion 
Oar  uDorser  genius  can,  shaU  never  melt 
My  honour  into  lust.  SVn^.,  iv,  1. 

Shakespeare's      contemporaries      in 
general  kept  him  in  countenance. 

And  setteth  Tenedoa  on  fire,  whose  fearful!  flames 

espide. 
Gave  summons  unto  carelesse  Troy  for  wors^r  to 

provide.  Warner,  Jib.  Sngl.,  B.  i,  p.  16. 

fWORSTED-STOCKlNG-MEN.,  Alow 
democratic  faction  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


fWORTH.  To  take  in  worth,  to  value 
a  thing  at  its  worth. 

The   meane   estate,  the  happie  life,  which  liveth 

under  governance. 
Who  seelces  no  hate,  nor  breeds  no  strife,  but  taket 
in  worth  his  happie  chance. 

Paradise  of  Dainty  Demsei,  1696. 
When  a  poore  friend  a  small  gift  gives  to  thee. 
Take  it  in  worth,  and  let  it  pravsed  be. 

Baker^t  Goto  Variegatns,  1636. 

WORTHIES,  THE  NINE.  Famous 
personages,  often  alluded  to,  and 
classed  together,  rather  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  like  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  &c.  Thus  spoken  of  in  an  old 
poem: 

The  worthiet  nine  that  were  of  might. 

By  travaile  won  immortal  praise; 
If  they  had  liv'd  like  carpet  knights. 

Consuming  idlv  all  their  daves. 
Their  praises  haa  been  with  tnem  dead. 
Where  now  abroad  their  fame  is  spread. 

Paradise  qf  D.'Devises,  p.  US,  repr. 

They  have  been  counted  up  in  the 
following  manner :  three  Gentiles, 
three  Jews,  and  three  Christians  ;  as 
the  nine  worthies  of  the  world  :  by 
Richard  Burton,  in  a  book  on  the 
subject,  published  1687;  or  rather, 
probably,  by  Nath.  Crouch,  book- 
seller, assuming  the  name  of  Burton, 

Three  Gentiles    .    1.  Hector,  son  of  Priam. 

5.  Alexander  the  Great. 
8.  Julius  Ceesar. 

Three  Jews    •       4.  Joshua,  Conqueror  of  Canaan. 

6.  David,  King  of  IsraeL 
6.  Judas  Maccabeeus. 

Three  Christiana  .  7.  Arthur,  King  of  Britain. 

8.  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charle- 

magne. 

9.  Godfrey  of  Bullen  [Bouillon]. 

Burton's,  or  Crouch's  book,  professes 
to  give  an  account  of  ''  their  glorious 
lives,  worthy  actions,  renowned  vic- 
tories, and  deaths.'*  See  Bliss's  Note 
.  on  the  following  passage.  These 
trifling  publications,  which  yet  have 
been  sought  by  collectors,  are  enu- 
merated in  the  General  Biogr.  Diet, 
under  the  name  of  Burton  (Robert), 
to  the  number  of  29 ;  but  the  name 
should  be  Richard. 

He  is  one  who  loves  to  hear  the  fomous  acts  of  citi- 
lens,  whereof  the  gilding  of  the  cross  he  counts  the 
glory  of  tliis  age,  and  the  four  prentices  of  Loudon 
above  all  the  nine  worthies. 

Earle,  Char.  eS,ofa  Mere  Gull  Citizen, 
Bliss's  ed.,  p.  186. 

See  Nine-worthiness. 
But  London  chose  also  to  have  nine 
worthies  of  her  own,  in  testimony  to 
which  see  a  pamphlet,  reprinted  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  viii,  p.  437, 
by  Richard  Johnson,  author  of  **  the 
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famoQs  RiBtory  of  the  Seven  Cham- 
piont."  These  worthiee  were  nine 
cituBent  of  London,  not  profeMionally 
warrioniy  bat  most  of  whom  had  aome 
opportunity  of  gaining  martial  honour. 
Thej  are  these:  1.  Sir  Wm.  Walworth, 
fishmonger ;  2.  Sir  Henry  Pricbard, 
vintner;  3.  Sir  Wm.  Sevenoake, 
grocer;  4.  Sir  Thomas  White,  mer- 
chant-tailor; 5.  Sir  John  Bonham, 
mercer;  6.  Sir  Christopher  Croker, 
vintner;  ?•  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
merchant-tailor ;  8.  Sir  Hugh  Calvert, 
silk- weaver;  9.  Sir  Henry  Maleverer, 
grocer.  See  also  Oldys's  Cat.  of 
Pamphl.,  No.  270.  Sir  Thomas 
White  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
quite  peaceable  worthy  among  them, 
whose  fame  lives  in  the  school  he 
founded  in  London,  &c.  The  origi- 
nal nine  worthies  were  often  intro- 
duced in  comparisons  for  bravery : 

At,  there  were  wme  preeent  Uiere  thit  irere  the 
mm  wortkUt  to  him,  i'  faith. 

B.  Jmu.  A.  Mm  imt  o/H.,  ir,  8. 

Of  these  nine  worthies,  none  was  more 
revered  than  Alexander  the  Great. 
Accordingly,  Whitlock  says. 

That  Alexander  was  a  aouldier,  painted  dothi  will 
eoofeaae ;  the  painter  dareth  not  leave  him  out  of  the 
niiw  worthUi,  ZooiomtM^  p.  171. 

WOUNDS.  The  wounds  of  a  murdered 
person  were  supposed  to  bleed  afresh 
at  the  approach  or  touch  of  the  mur- 
derer. This  effect,  though  impossible, 
except  it  were  by  miracle,  was  firmly 
believed,  and  almost  universally,  for 
a  very  long  period.  Poets,  therefore, 
were  fully  justified  in  their  use  of  it. 

Oh,  gentlemen,  see,  see,  dead  Henry's  wmndt 
Ovm  their  eomgMFd  moutki,  Mnd  kUei  t^mhl 
Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformitT ; 
For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  reins,  where  no  blood  dwells. 

The  caplnin  will  assay  an  old  cottclnsion  [experisMUt], 


Often  approTod  ;  that  at  the  murderer's  sifp^t 
The  blood  revives  sgain,  and  boils  afresh ; 
And  every  wound  has  a  oondemninf  voioo 
To  ay  out  guilty  'gainst  the  morderer. 

)rtiow'#  nwTf,  0.  PI.,  vf,  818. 

Where  it  is  printed  as  prose,  but  erro- 
neously, as  well  as  much  more  of  the 
scene. 

If  the  vile  aetom  of  the  heinoos  deed 
Kear  the  dead  body  happily  be  brought. 

Oft'  *t  hath  been  pro^d  the  SrmiMm  eotft  wifl  ktsti. 
She  cominjg  near  that  my  poor  heart  hath  ahdn. 

Lone  since  departed,  to  the  world  no  more. 
The  aneieHt  wnmat  no  kmger  can  ooatohi, 

Bat/aM  to  iUedittfi,  as  they  did  before. 

i>ray/./itar,xlvi,p.l277. 


Stories  of  this  sort,  received  m  facts, 
were  very  generally  told,  of  which 
one  instance  may  be  as  well  as  many: 

A  trnveller  wu  mnrthered  hj  the  hifchwny  tide,  snd 
because  the  murthercr  eould  not  be  fovnd  omt,  tbc 
magiaintea  of  Itidiow  [in  Denmark]  madr  the  body 
to  he  taken  np^  and  an  hand  to  be  cat  ofl^  which  w 
caryed  into  the  prison  of  the  towue,  and  hna^  up  bv 
n  string  in  one  of  the  ^amben.  Abowt  ten  jevs 
after  1 1  the  uncthercr  ooaunin^  vpon  aome  occMii>a 
into  the  prison,  the  hand,  whidi  had  bene  a  bcf 
time  dry,  began  to  droppe  blood  on 
ftood  nndemeath  it,  &c. 

GcmlmiJhmD.Ckffimu, 

transUtiMt,  p.  tfSL 

So  also  Lnpton,  and  others.  Sir  K. 
Digby,  who  pretended  to  be  a  great 
philosopher,  not  only  believed  in  these 
wonders,  but  attempted  to  aoooont 
for  them,  as  Johnson  has  observed. 
That  sir  Thomas  Brown  also  believed 
it,  may  fairly  be  concluded,  aa  he  hss 
not,  I  think,  noticed  it  anywhere  si 
a  vulgar  errw.  Sir  K.  Digby^s 
thoughts  npon  it  are  probably  con- 
tained in  his  '*  IHscourae  oa  Curing 
Wounds  by  Sympathetic  Powder.** 
WOXE,  or  WOXBD.  Uaed  for  waxed, 
mrevr. 

lie  grew  «p  fast  in  goodness  and  in  graoe^ 
Ana  doobly  fair  «mm  both  in  mind  and  fiM0 

jUtropktl,  attnbated  to  Spas.,  v.  17. 
Sad,  sniemne,  sowre,  and  fnll  of  fancies  fnile 
8he  MOM.  Sffttu.  F.  O..  Ill,  ^  27. 

Now  man,  that  snt  haile-feUow  waa  wiik  heank, 
JFoM  on  to  weene  himself  a  god  at  least. 

WOXEN  is  also  used. 

Bnt  since;,  I  saw  it  painted  on  faan6*s  whscs. 

The  muses  to  be  wosen  wantonings.       /2,  SaL  1, 1. 

WBABBED.  Probably  for  ra^id,  but 
so  written  for  the  sake  of  looking,  to 
the  eye,  more  like  a  rhyme  to  crabbed. 

fie  theyr  ooodidons  so  croked  and  cnbbed, 
Itanrardly  fiuhonde,  so  waywmd  and  mtaiktd, 

A«rP«,0.  PL,i,9LX 

WRALLER,  «•  One  who  criea^  or 
wrawU,  like  a  cat ;  applied  in  mockery 
to  the  squalling  of  children. 

They  acquainted  their  children  to  all  kinde  of  meafrt, 
md  brought  them  np  wilhant  mnA  tcodnonee,  so  as 
they  were  neither  fine  nor  lioorons,  nor  feaiefnll  lo  be 
left  alone  in  the  darke:  neither  were  tlti^  crio^ 
wrttlbrf,  OK  nnhnpy  diilaren. 

iVbrO'f  ifsf  n  ^  n,  ed.  ISOl 

See  to  WsAWL. 
WRAPT,  for  rapt.  Ravished,  or  carried 
away. 

His  noble  limmes  in  ioeh  proportion  east. 
As  would  hnve  wnpt  a  sillie  wonmn's  thoa^i. 

Ftrrtx  aniPorrea^a  FL,  t,  149. 

To  WRAWL.  To  cry  as  a  cat.  Appa- 
rently a  mere  corruption,  or  arbitrary 
change  of  wawl,  which  meana  the 
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Bame,  and  is  used  to  form  eater- 
toawling. 

Some  were  of  4pg>>  that  barked  da]r  and  night ; 
And  Mnne  of  catL  that  wrtMling  still  did  cry. 

i^flw.F.  g.,Vl,xii,27. 

Thoagh  this  word  is  in  Spenser,  Mr. 
M.  Mason  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  introduced  it  into  a 
dictionary.  Mr.  Todd  has  since  pro- 
moted it  to  a  place  in  Johnson,  and 
has  added  the  foDowinff  example : 

To  qniet  and  make  still  his  wrauiing  cries. 

jHtUnon,  Bxpot,  ofBmudiet. 

Upton  says  that  Chaucer  has  it.  See 
T.  J.,  in  Wawls  also  Wrallbe, 
supra. 

f  Uis  owne  sonne  Yarronianns,  a  yonng  infant,  whose 
lerawlina  (whiles  he  stnigled  hard,  and  made  means 
not  to  nde  in  the  carule  cliaire,  as  the  custome  was) 
portended  that  which  soone  after  happened. 

Holland's  Ammiwut  MareeK  1609. 

To  WRAY,  for  to  bewray,  or  betray. 
To  discover. 

The  worke  wrmya  the  man,  seeme  he  never  so  fine. 

irtfT.ir<y.,p.8S. 
Can  watch  and  sing  when  others  slcepe. 
To  tpr«y  the  woe  \£aX  makes  her  weepe. 

Oateojfne,  Floiur*,  a  8  b. 

WREAK,  s.  Revenge;  from  the  verb 
to  wreak,  which  is  still  in  use.  See 
Johnson. 

Then,  if  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  thst  wilt  revenge 
Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 
Of  shame,  seen  through  thy  country,  speed  thvself. 

Coriol.,  iv,  6. 
That  feared  not  to  deroore  thy  cnests,  and  break 
All  lawes  of  humanes :  Jove  sends  therefor  weaig. 
And  all  the  gods  by  me.    Ckapm,  Odyuey,  ix,  p.  140. 
Jove,  in  the  tempest  of  his  wnthfull  mood, 
Fowr*d  downe  his  mrtakt  npou  my  wretched  hed. 

Mirr.forMaff.,V'9^. 

2.  A  fit  of  passion,  or  violence. 

What,  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm'd  his  wlti, 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wtmuNl 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness? 

Titus  JndrOH.t  iv,  i. 

The  following  also  seems  to  belong  to 
this  sense,  though  put  by  Johnson  to 
the  first : 

Fortune,  mine  avowed  foe. 
Her  wrathful!  wnates  themselves  do  now  allay. 

Spenssr,  cited  by  Johnson. 

WREAKFULU  «•  Revengeful,  or 
wrathful. 

I  am  Bevenge,  sent  from  th*  infernal  kinKdom, 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vultore  of  thy  mind. 
By  working  wnmkful  vengeance  on  thj  foes. 

2\/m  Andf^  V,  2. 
Ke  anyliv'd  on  ground  that  durst  withstand 
His  dreadfnll  heast,  much  less  him  natch  in  fight, 
Or  bide  the  horror  of  his  wreak  full  hand. 
When  so  he  list  in  wrath  lift  up  Ids  steely  brand. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Y,  i,  8. 
CaH  the  creatures, 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spight 
Of  wreakful  heav'n.  Timon  of  Jth.,  iv,  3. 

WRBAKLESS,  a.  Certainly  (not 
doubtfully,  as  Dr.  Johnson  states  it), 


for  reckless,  or  retchless.    See  Retch- 

LESSE. 

So  flies  the  wreakkss  shepherd  from  the  wolf.  * 

8  Hen.  VI,  v,  6. 

The  later  editions  even  print  it  reckless, 
WRETCH-COCK,  or  WRETHCOCK. 
Apparently,  a  stunted,  imperfect 
creature.  The  word  occurs  only  in 
Jonson's  masque  of  the  Gipsies 
Metamorphosed,  where  it  is  printed 
wretch-cock  in  the  folio  of  1640. 
This  word  would  admit  of  an  easy 
derivation  from  wretch,  and .  cock, 
meaning  a  poor  wretched  fowl ;  but 
Mr.  Gifford  insists  that  it  should  be 
wretheock,  which  he  thus  explains : 
''In  every  large  breed  of  domestic 
fowls,  there  is  usually  a  miserable 
little  stunted  creature,  that  forms  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  growth  and 
vivacity  of  the  rest.  This  unfortunate 
abortive,  the  good  wives,  with  whom 
it  is  an  object  of  tenderness,  call  a 
wretheock;  and  this  is  all  the  mys- 
tery." This  must  stand  upon  his 
authority,  for  he  does  not  refer  to  any; 
nor  does  it  seem  much  reproach  to 
Wballey  not  to  have  known  it. 

The  famous  imp  vet  grew  a  wretcheock;  and  tho*  for 

•      seven  years  togetner  he  were  very  carefully  carried  at 

his  mother's  Mick,  rockd  in  a  cradle  of  Welsh  chees6» 

be. — yet  looks  as  if  he  never  saw  his  quinquennium. 

B.  Jms,  Masq.  of  Qxps.  Mel.,  vi,  73. 

I  had  conceived  it  to  be  a  cock-pit 
term,  for  a  degenerate  game-cock,  but 
sought  in  vain  for  it  among  the  terms 
of  that  mystery,  in  honest  R.  Holmes's 
Academy  of  Armoury,  II.  xi,  p.  251. 
Whalley  refers  to  a  passage  in  Skel- 
ton*s  Elinor  Rumming,  where  the 
word  wrethoeke  appears,  applied  to 
miserable  starved  goslings : 

Another  brought  two  goslings  • 

That  were  nonghty  flrosUngs ;  [probably,  ehecked  and 

stunted  by  firost] 
Some  brought  them  in  a  walist^ 
She  was  a  cumlye  callet ; 
The  goslings  were  nntid^ 
Elinonr  b^n  to  chide. 
The  be  wretkoekes  thou  hast  bront. 
The  ar  shyre  shaking  nought.  Bni  ofQuimhu  passvs, 

Whalley  probably  quoted  from  the 
reprint  of  1736,  but  the  only  material 
difference  between  that  and  the  black 
letter,  "imprinted  by  Jhon  Day  at 
London,"  is  that  the  latter  gives 
wrethoekee  in  the  plural.  Whether 
this  wrethocke  ia  the  same  as  the 
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wretck-eock  of  Jonson^s    editors,    is 
more  than  I  will  attempt  to  decide. 
fWRITHED,    Twisted. 

Arbre  qui  duit  aa  Tigoeron.  Tkeet  wUked  over 
Iwftd  archwise,  to  dine  or  sop  in  in  summer :  an  arboar. 

NomentUtor,  168S. 
'      Witb  beantifall  women,  with  their  hands  writktd  and 
pdnioDfid  behind  their  backs. 

^MMJenttt  MiuteLf  160Q. 

WROKE,  or  WROOKE.  The  preterite 
and  participle  of  to  wreak. 

But  canst  thou  hope  to  scape  my  Just  rerenceT 
Or  that  these  hanas  will  not  be  wrootf  on  thee. 

Rrr.  /■  Poms,  O.  PI.,  i,  lil. 

WROKEN.  The  more  regular  parti- 
ciple of  wreak,  and  rather  more  com- 
mon than  the  other. 

Tlie  archer  god,  the  sonne  of  Cytheree. 
That  joyes  on  wretched  lorcrs  to  be  wr^tm. 

^MU.  Mnicfotm.,  1.  08. 
How  he  him  canght  upon  a  day. 
Whereof  he  will  be  wrhten. 

Id.,  Skep.  Xa/.,  JfcrcA,  lOS. 
Wanted  nothing  bat  faithfull  subjectes  to  hare 
vroien  himselfe  of  snch  wrong!  as  were  done  and 
offered  to  him  by  the  French  kyng. 

£rotiiuA.,ToLii.sign.P8b. 
f  Alas,  ehe  hath  no  other  caoae  of  languish, 
But  Tereos  loTe*  on  her  by  strong  hand  wroten. 

Bttglan^*  HMo(m,  1814. 

WROUGHT,  or  worked,  pillows.  This 
was  a  piece  of  finery  sometimes  used  ; 
though,  we  should  suppose,  more 
splendid  than  comfortable. 

Come  along;  thon  shall  see  that  I  hare  norougkt 
pillows  there,  and  cambrick  sheets,  and  sweet-bttss 
too.  B.  J<m$.  Bartk.  Fair,  ir,  8. 

To  WRY,  V.  a.  To  twist,  or  distort  ;* 
to  turn  aside. 

A  prince  is  set  in  that  place,  whereas  if  he  ipri«  him- 
aelie  never  so  little  from  that  becommeth  hym, 
stniifthtwaies  the  infection  oi  the  example  Grq>eth 
contagiously  to  many  men. 

CkaUmet*i  Mona  Bnc^  sign.  0  2. 
Alas,  are  counsels  vritd  to  catch  the  good? 
Mo  place  is  now  exempt  from  sheading  blood. 

^  Mirr.Maff.,p.  431. 

To  WRY,  V,  n.  To  swerve,  or  go 
obliquely. 

How  many 
Must  murder  wires  much  better  than  themselves, 
For  wtying  but  a  little.  Cymi.,  v,  1. 

Then  talks  she  ten  times  worse,  and  wrUt,  and  wrig- 

Aa  though  she  had  the  itch. 

B.^Fl  WomatCs  Priu,  iii,  1. 

See  Other  examples  in  T.  J.,  where, 
however,  it  is  not  noticed  that  these 
senses  of  the  word  are  out  of  use. 
WYCH,  f .  A  salt  spring,  or  salt  work ; 
though  the  original  word  has  not 
been  traced  in  any  language.  Yet  a 
wyek-kouae  is  said  to  be  a  boiling 
house  for  salt,  in  Bailey,  Ash,  and 
several  other  dictionaries;  and  all 
the  places  where  salt  springs  or  pits 
were  anciently  found,  terminate  in 


wycA,  or  vncA.  Hence  Drayton 
speaks  coUectively  of  the  wycke*  in 
Cheshire : 

Bat  that  whidi  ?ei*d  her  moat  wm,  that  the  Ptebih 

care^ 
Before  her  darksome  self  such  dignity  abcnld  have ; 
And  th'  wvcket,  for  their  salta,  such  state  on  thea 

should  take.  PofyoU.,  m.  p.  HI. 

Marginal  note  on  wyckes^  **  the  salt 
wells  in  Cheshire."     Again : 

That  forest  him  affects,  in  wand*rmg  to  the  wyeft.- 
But  he  himself  by  salts  there  seekiiig  to  enrkh, 
His  Feekenham  quite  foigeta,  from  ul  aJFotioB  ftee. 

Auf^  zir,  p.  95L 

AffectB,  in  the  first  line,  means  **  feek 
affection  for  him ;"  which  is  done  awiy 
in  the  third. .  In  describing  the  river 
Weever  also,  he  says, 

11U  having  got  to  Wydi,  he  taking  there  a  taste 
Of  her  most  savory  salt,  is,  by  the  sacred  toneh, 
Forc'd  faster  in  his  course  his  motion  qiiicken*d  mack 
To  NortkvydL  Ihid^  zi,  p.  861. 

Wycky  therefore,  can  hardly  be  the 
same  as  the  Saxon  wiCy  for  a  Tillage, 
castle,  &c. ;  and  Dr.  Nash,  despairing 
of  finding  a  nearer  etymology,  pro- 
poses to  derive  it  from  toi^  or  wye, 
the  British  word  for  holy,  alleging 
that  a  peculiar  sanctity  was  attributed 
to  the  brine  springs.  Of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word,  both  In  Cheshire 
and  Worcestershire,  there  cannot 
indeed  be  a  doubt.  The  old  name  of 
Droitwich,  in  the  latter  county,  was 
Wicke  only:  and  it  had  anciently 
four  or  five  wells,  distinguished  by 
different  names ;  as  Upivie,  3iidelwic, 
Helpertffte,  Nethen&tcA,  &c«  See 
Na8h*s  Worcestershire,  in  DrotVtndl. 
There  were  also  several  fanoilies  of 
Wickcy  or  De  la  Wicke,  in  Worcester- 
shire ;  whose  name  must  have  come 
from  some  of  the  springs.  With 
regard  to  their  sanctity,  the  historian 
of  Nantvrich  relates. 

On  Ascension-day  our  ancestors  min^  n  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  for  tke  bUssiug  if  tke  iriite:  ad  the 


salt-pit  called  the  Old  BiaL,    was  decorated  vrtk 
bougus,  flowers,  &c.,  and  the  people  danced  rooad  iL 

Partr.  Hist.  tfNmU^^  p.  SS. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  nothrog 
seems  to  come  so  near  it  as  die  Celtic 
ffwyeky  which  signified  beautiful, 
strong,  &c.  Lysons  says  that  the 
salt-works  in  Cheshire  are  caUed  the 
wicket  in  Domesday.  Magn,  Brit.y 
Ckesk,y  p.  409. 

I  am  not  clear  that  NorwidI,  and 
IpstcteA,  were  not  originally    mart^ 
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for  sea-salt ;  there  are  certain  wiehes 
in  Staffordshire  also^  near  to  salt 
springs^  as  Baswich,  Colu^cA,  &c. 
See  I^IGK 
WYCH-WALLER.  A  salt-boiler  at  one 
of  the  wyches  in  Cheshire.  Mr. 
Wilbraham  gives  us  this  word,  in  his 
Cheshire  Glossary,  p.  70,  and  adds, 
that  "  to  scold  like  a  wych-toaUer^  is 
a  common  adage"  in  that  country. 


Y. 


Y,  in  the  language  adopted  by  Spenser, 
though  not  belonging  to  his  own  age, 
is  prefixed  to  various  words,  without 
changing  the  sense;  as  yclad,  for 
clad,  yclep't,  for  clept,  or  cleped,  &c. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  specify  these 
licences* 

YARAGE,  «.,  probably  derived  from 
yare.  Applied  to  ships,  the  power  of 
moving,  or  being  managed  at  sea. 

To  the  end  that  he  might,  with  hii  light  shipt,  well 
manned  with  water-men,  turn  and  environe  the 
galleys  of  ttie  enemies,  the  which  were  heavy  j»f 
fonge,  both  for  their  bignesse,  as  also  for  lacke  of 
watermen  to  row  them.  .  ,«^ 

North*s  Plut.,  p.  941,  ed.  1608. 

YARE,  a.  Quick,  ready,  active ;  from 
gearwcy  paratus,  Saxon.  A  word 
frequently  used  by  Shakespeare; 
sometimes  given  to  sailors,  and  some- 
times not;  as  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  Tempest,  and  afterwards : 

Oar  ship  is  tight  and  yart.  •  TVmp.,  v,  1. 

If  you  nave  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn, 
you  shall  find  me  yare.  Metu.jor  Meat.,  iv,  2. 

Give  the  hungry-face  pudding-pie-eater  ten  pills; 
ten  shillfugs,  my  fair  Angelica,  tney'll  make  his  muse 
as  yare  as  a  tumbler. 

Decker's  Saiiron.,  Orig.  of  Dr.,  iii,  118. 
The  lesser  [ship]  will  come  and  go,  leave  and  take, 
and  is  yare,  whereas  the  greater  is  slow. 

BaUghf  cited  in  T.  J. 
To  new  carine  [careen]  thy  carcase,  that  the  truth 

on't. 
How  does  thy  keel  ?  does  it  need  nailing?  a  tither, 

When  all  thy  linen's  up,  and  a  more  vare 

B.  jr  Fl.  Mad  Lover,  iii,  4. 

From  these  quotations,  it  appears  to 
have  been  very  current  as  a  naval 
term,  but  not  peculiar  to  seamen.  It 
is  still  familiar  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
See  Jamieson. 
YARELY,  adv.y  from  yare.  Quickly, 
neatly,  readily,  skilfully. 

The  silken  tackles 
.Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.         Ant.  j-  CUop.,  ii,  8. 


YATE,  for  gate.  Used  as  an  affectation 
of  older  language,  in  the  play  of  the 
Ordinary : 

But  wheQcesoe'er  this  yaie  ycalled  is. 

O.  Pi.,  X,  55*». 

It  is  in  Spenser : 

And,  if  he  ehannce  come  when  I  am  abroade, 
Sperre  the  ya<*  fast,  for  feare  of  fraude. 
^  Shep.Kal.,May,93S. 

It  is  still  provincial  in  Cheshire,  Lan- 
cashire, &c.  Sec  Mr.  Wilbraham'a 
Glossary. 
YAWp.  A  horse,  or  mare;  properly 
an  old  or  worn-out  animal  of  the 
sort.  See  Grose's  Prov.  Glossary, 
where  it  is  marked  as  a  northern 
term.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  north- 
country  pronunciation  o(  jade;  and 
we  have  accordingly,  in  Dr.  Jamie- 
son's  Dictionary,  "Tad,  yade,  yaud, 
properly  an  old  mare,"  &c.  See 
Jamieson.  Y  is  used  for  ^  or  7'  in 
several  words. 

0,  Prythee  stay.    R.  Nay,  marry,  I  dare  not.    Your 
yavfds  may  take  cold,  and  never  be  good  after  it. 

Jovial  Crew,  0.  PL,  x,  899. 

To  YEAN.  See  Ean»  Yean  is  written 
by  Drayton,  p.  1438,  and  all  writers 
after  him,  to  Dryden. 

YEANLING.     See  Eanlino. 

To  YEDE,  YEBDE,  or  YEADE.  To  go; 
supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  geod, 
the  preterite  of  pan,  to  go,  Saxon. 

Then  badd  the  knight  his  lady  yede  aloof, 
Ajid  to  an  hill  herselfe  withdraw  aside. 

Spetu.F.  Q.,I,  xi,  6. 
The  whUes  on  foot  was  forced  for  to  yeed. 

Ibid,,  II,  iv,  2. 
And  so  to  hall  he  yede  running, 
And  Quy  fast  after  following. 

Guy  of  Warv.,  bl.  1.,  sign.  A  a  1  b. 

YELLOWS.     A  disorder  in  horses. 

His  horse ^full  of  windgalls,  sped  with  spavins, 

raied  with  the  yrftotw,  8cc.  Tarn,  of  Skr.,  iii,  3. 

From  the  overflowing  of  the  gal,  or  rather  want  of  the 


Sal,  which  is  the  vessel  of  choller,  sprinfi;  many  mortal 
iseases,  especially  the  yeUowe,  which  is  an  extrcam 
faint  mortal  sicknesse,  if  it  be  not  prevented  in  time. 
Q.  Markham*e  Way  to  get  Wealth,  B.  I,  c.  22. 

Yellows  were  also  used  for  jealousy  : 

But  for  his  yellows. 
Let  roe  but  \yt  with  you,  and  let  him  know  it. 
His  jealousy  is  gone. 

Drome's  Antipodes,  4to,  sign.  L. 

YELLOW  STARCH.     See  Starch. 

YELLOW  STOCKINGS.  A  fashion  of 
wearing  them  prevailed  for  a  long 
period  previous  to  the  civil  wars. 

Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow  stockings. 

Twelfth  N.,  ii,  6. 
A  pair  of  pinn'd  up  breeches,  like  pudding-bags, 
With  yellow  stocktngs,  and  his  hat  turu'd  up. 
With  a  silver  clasp,  on  his  leer  side. 

D.JoHS.TaJeofTub,u,2. 
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Your  danghtrr  ll&ll. 
Y.m  kiiov,  kit  nompion  Uom  din'd  vith  ne  tbrlee, 
When  uj  chiii'i  best  wtilote  ttttckimgs  were  iiiiHiiiK. 

Th*  Wit*,  O.  PI.,  Tiii,  4ff7. 

It  may  be  obserred,  that  the  children 
at  Christ's  hospital  are  still  obliged 
to  keep  np  that  fashion,  and  to  wear 
yellow  stockings. 
YELLOWNESS,  #.  Jealousy.  The 
colour  yellow  was  considered  as  cha- 
racteristic of  that  passion  ;  probably 
because  that,  as  well  aa  other  anxie- 
ties, gives  a  bilious  tinge  to  the  skin. 

1  will  poeicii  him  with  jf«U<mn*u,  for  the  remit  of 
inein  is  dsngerons.  Mtrrp  W.  IT.,  i,  8. 

See  Yellows. 
YEOMAN  FEWTERER.  The  keeper 
of  the  dogs,  a  servant  under  the 
huntsman;  often  merely  fewterer. 
His  office  was  to  let  them  loose  at  a 
proper  time,  which  has  been  thus 
explained  :  **  The  popular  hunting  in 
those  times,  was  that  of  the  hart,  and 
to  this  the  dogs  were  led  in  slips  or 
couples,  not  loose  in  a  pack/'  as  in 
our  present  hunting.  Thus,  when 
the  huntsman  had  traced  the  game 
by  the  usual  marks,  or  by  the  scent, 
the  fewterer  was  to  uncouple  the 
dogs.  See  the  note  on  the  following 
passage. 

If  fOtt  will  be 
An  honest  yeowuin  fewiertr,  feed  as  ftrst, 
And  walk  as  after.  Mau.  Pictnrt,  v,  1,  ed.  Giff. 

This  points  also  at  another  office  of 
the  same  servant,  that  of  feeding  and 
exercising  the  dogs.  The  same  note 
gives  an  order  established  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth : 

That  he  which  was  chosen .^fer#r,  or  l«tter<loose  of 
the  greyhounds,  should  receive  the  hounds  matched 
to  run  together  in  his  leash,  as  soon  as  be  eame  into 
the  field,  and  to  follow  the  hare-finder  till  he  oome 
into  the  fome.  Loe.  eit. 

But  it  did  not  relate  only  to  grey- 
hounds and  coursing;  for  another 
writer  says. 

Let  the  huntsinsn  never  coma  nearer  the  hounds  in 
err,  than  fifty  or  threeseorc  paces,  especially  at  tk« 
frit  uneoHpUng.  Gentl.  S^ereatUm,  p.  71, 8vo  ed. 

See  Fewterer. 

The  office  was  reckoned  a  low  one, 
for  a  saucy  page,  out  of  mere  inso- 
lence, thus  addresses  an  unknown 
domestic. 

Yon,  sirrah,  sheep's-head. 
With  a  fsce  cut  on  a  cat-stick,  do  you  hear  P 
You,  y«o«MM/nc/«rvr,  conduct  me,  &«. 

Mm*.  Maid  qf  Honour,  ii,  3. 


' 


lb  YERK.  To  kick  out  strongly; 
generally  as  an  ap[Hropriate  term  for 
Uie  kicking  of  horses.  Doubtless  a 
mere  substitution  for  jerk^  by  the 
common  change  of  j  to  y.  Both 
occasionally  represent  the  Saxon  3. 

While  their  woooded  steeds 
Fret  flrdock  deq)  in  core,  and  with  wild  rofe 
Ttrk  out  thdr  armed  Deela,  at  their  dmA 


Th< 

Asl 


r,  iv,  7. 

ev  flirt,  they  ferk^  they  backward  fluee  and  ttxag, 
thongh  the  devil  u  their  heels  had  h«B. 

Drmyt,  Moomc^  p.  £15. 
Next  to  adTandng, yoo  shall teadiroar  faoese  to  ftrk 
behind  in  this  manner.  G.  Mmrkk,  wvif  to  gtt  JF^p.  9&. 

By  the  directions  given,  it  appears  to 
be  a  nice  matter  to  teach  a  noise  to 
yerh  properly. 
Also,  to  lash  with  a  whip : 

Whilst  I  secnrdy  let  him  over-slip, 
Nere  vtrHtu  him  with  mj  satyrie  wtaip. 

Spenser  writes  it  yirk: 

But  that  same  foote,  which  most  increast  her  psiiin> 

Was  Scorn ;  who,  hsTing  in  Us  hmd  a  wU& 

Her  therewith  yirks.  J*.  Q^  Vl,  vii,  44. 

In  this  sense,  it  is  mantfeatly  the 
same  Mjerk,  which  is  still  ao  uaed. 
YERNFUL,  a.     Melancholy,  grievous; 
to  yem  is  actively  used  by  Shake- 
-  speare  for  to  grieve. 

But,  oh  musicke,  as  in  joyfWl  tanas,  thy  aery  notes 

I  did  borrow. 
So  now  lend  mee  thy  fen^uU  toaca^  to  utter  ny 

sorrow.  Ikmom  /•  PiiJL,  O.  Pl^  i.  195. 

YERT-POINT.  Probably  the  same  ai 
blow-point;  mentioned  with  other 
childish  games.  Possibly  it  should 
be  yerk-point. 

Yirt'fouU,  nins-pin^  job-nut,  or  span-oountcr. 

Lady  Ammomg,  m^a.  D  2  b. 

YEST,  9.  Froth ;  geet,  Saxon.  Still 
used  for  the  froth  of  beer  or  ale, 
called  also  barm. 

Now  the  ship  borinr  the  moon  with  her  assdmnst: 
and  anon,  swallow'd  with  ynt  and  froth,  aa  you'd 
thrust  a  cock  into  a  hogshead.  WhU.  Tkk,  m,  S. 

YESTY,  a.     Frothy. 

Thonch  the  jpaffty  wutcs 
Confooad,  and  awallow  navigation  np.     MmtA.^  if.  1. 

Metaphorically,  light  and  frivolous : 

A  kind  of  yeitm  collection,  which  cairiea  them  thromh 
and  through  the  moat  fond  and  winiiowed  opoiioBs. 

Knowledge  with  him  is  idle,  if  it  strain 
Above  the  oonpaas  of  his  jr«s(r  brain. 

Dmjftam,  Moome^  p.  48S. 

YEVEN,  forgiven.  Spenser;  by  the 
change  above  noticed,  of  y  to  y. 
See  T.  J. 

YEX,  or  YEXING.  The  hiccough.  See 
Coles,  Kersey,  Minshew,  &c. 

His  prayer,  a  rhapsody  of  holy  hieeoi^ha,  aaaetiiied 
barkings,  iUuminated  goggus*  si^ia,  ooba,  foa, 
gasps,  and  groans. 

CUntciir  of  a  FluMtU,  BarL  if  wc,  vii,  p.  637. 
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Sbt^fuUMS—iht  hickot,  or  iftxing. 

Abr.  Flem.  Nomenel.,  4S3  b. 
Bat  the  two  earles  I  tnut  are  frenclB  now,  both 
beiuK  since  departed  this  world  (though  neither  as  I 
coold  have  wisht  then),  the  one  djrinfr  of  a  yex,  the 
other  of  an  aze  [meant  for  something  like  a  pnnl. 

Har.  Nugm  Ant.,n,  115.  ed.  Park. 
The  jnjee  of  the  roots  [of  skirretl — ^helpeth  the 
hieketk  or  ytasing.  Joktuom^i  Qtrara,  p.  1087* 

To  YEX.  To  hiccoagh»  or  hiccup.  The 
verb  is  acknowledged  by  most  of  the 
Dictionaries,  bat  I  haye  not  met  with 
an  example  of  it.  The  participial 
term  of  yexing^  however,  sufficiently 
implies  the  verb.  Coles  has  it  as 
yv«also. 

YFERE,  adv.  Together,  in  union ;  a 
word  belonging  to  an  earlier  period 
of  the  language. 

O  goodlj  golden  ehain !  wherewith  ffert 
The  vertnes  linked  are  in  lovely  wise. 

^etu.  F.  Q.t  I,  ix,  1. 

To  YIELD.  To  give,  or  yield  a  reward ; 
applied  to  the  gods,  to  bless. 

Tend  me  to-night  two  hoors,  I  ask  no  more, 

And  the  gods  vi^ld  you  for  it.       Ant.  jr  CUop.,  iv,  2. 

Herein  I  teaeh  yon 
How  Ton  shall  bid  God  yield  as  for  your  pains. 
And  tnank  us  for  your  tnmble.  Maeb.,  i,  6. 

What  is  that  yon  say,  sir  ?  Hath  the  clock  stracken  ? 
The  other  with  a  loud  voice  crying  out  that  it  had ; 
God  feeU  you,  air.  said  the  drafe  man,  I  will  walke 
after  the  rest       Summaiy  o/Dv  Bartas,  sign.  *  8  b. 

Hence  the  common  phrase  of  God 
\ld  you,  contracted  from  this.     See 
God  'ild  you. 
YODE.    The  past  tense  of  yede,  to  go. 
Chancerian. 

Before  them  yode  a  lustie  tabrere. 
That  to  the  many  a  hom-pype  playd. 

Spens.  Sh^.  Xal.,  Mav^  v.  2S. 
But  when  she  heard  those  plaints,  then  out  she  yode^ 
Out  of  the  covert  of  an  ivy  tod. 

Brit,  Pott.,  I,  iv,  p.  87 
And  on  the  flood 
Against  the  stream  he  morch'd,  and  dry-ahod  yode. 

Faiff.  TassOt  uVi  33. 

YOLD,  for  yielded. 

Because  to  yield  him  love  she  doth  deny. 
Once  to  me  yold,  not  to  be  yolde  again. 

Spetu,F. 
To  ren»e  the  ripen'd  fruits,  the  which 

yold.  Id.,  Mutabil.,  Cant,  vii,  30 


O.,  Ill,  xi,  17. 
the  earth  had 


YOND,  a.  Furious,  savage.  Johnson 
says,  '*  I  know  not  whence  derived." 
The  editor  of  Fairfaxes  Tasso,  says, 
"for  young.'*  Upton,  however,  with 
much  probability,  derives  it  from 
geond,  beyond,  Saxon,  which  often 
occurs  in  compounds  with  an  inten- 
sive force,  like  the  Latin  per,  or  the 
French  outre;  for  which  they  have 
latterly  adopted  the  Latin  ultra.  It 
means,  therefore,  extravagant,  beyond 
measure    fierce,    &c.      Hughes    at- 


tempted to  make  it  a  preposition,  in 
the  second  example,  "  fled  beyond  the 
monster;"  but  that  would  not  agree 
with  either  of  the. other  passages. 

Then  like  a  lyon,  which  had  lone  time  saueht 
His  robbed  whelpes,  and  at  the  last  them  tond 
£mong8t  the  shepfaeard  swaynes,  then  wexeth  wood 
and  yond.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  viii,  40. 

As  Florimell  fled  from  that  monster  yond. 

Ibid.,  Ill,  viL  26. 
■    Nor  those  three  brethren,  Lombards  fierce  and  yond, 
Achilles,  Sforxa,  and  stum  Palamede. 

Faxrf.  Tttsto,  i,  65. 

YORE,  adv.  Long  ago ;  geara,  Saxon, 
not  geoara,  as  in  Johnson.  Used 
alone  without  of,  which  now  is  always 
added,  and  gives  it  in  fact  the  cha- 
racter of  a  substantive. 

^tness  the  burning  altars  which  he  swore. 
And  guilty,  heav*na  1  of  his  bold  penury  ; 

Which  though  he  hath  polluted  oft  and  jfortf. 
Yet  I  to  them  for  judgment  Just  do  fly. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  I,  xii,  27. 

This  is  so  quoted  in  Johnson,  and  is  the 
reading  of  the  editions  of  1596, 1609, 
1611,  1679,  as  well  as  Hughes's,  of 
1715;  and  may  be  justified  by  the  next 
example.  But  the  earliest  edition,  of 
1590,  reads  *'  of  yore ;"  which  Upton, 
Church,  and  Todd,  have  followed. 

A  just  reward  for  so  uinust  a  Ufe, 

No  worse  a  death  than  1  deserved  yore. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  105. 

The  origin  is  gear,  which  again  illus- 
trates  the   common   change  of   the 
Saxon  J,  to  y. 
fYOTED.  Watered ;  mixed  with  water. 

My  fowls  which,  well  enough, 
I,  as  before,  found  feeding  at  their  trough 
Their  yoted  wheat.  Chaptn.  Odyst,,  xix. 

YOUNGTH,  snd  YONGTH.  Youth; 
not  properly  from  youth  itself,  but 
from  the  Saxon  geong,  which  is  the 
origin  of  both  words. 

The  momefnll  muse  in  myrth  now  list  ne  maske. 
As  she  was  wont  in  yowuth  and  sommer  dayes. 

Speni.  Shep.  Kal.,  Nov.,  ▼.  20. 

Tongth  is  in  his  Muiopotmos,  v.  34, 
where  see  Todd*s  Note. 
A  YOUNKER,  #.  A  young  person; 
frequently  in  the  sense  of  a  dupe,  or 
a  person  thoughtless  through  inex- 
perience. 

what,  will  you  make  a  younker  of  me?    Shall  I  not 


take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  must  have  my 

SKJket  picked  for  it  ?  1  Hen.  IV,  iii,  8. 

ow,  like  a  younker,  and  a  prodigal, 
The  skarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay. 

Mer.  Ven,,  u,  6. 
I  fear  he'll  make  an  ass  of  me,  a  younker. 

B.^Fl.£lderBro.,m,S' 

Simply  for  a  youth  : 

How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  Touth, 
Trimm'd  hke  a  yonker,  praucing  to  his  love. 

3  Hen.  I'l,  v,  1. 
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YOUR,  pron.  Without  any  possessive 
meaniug,  nearly  equiTalent  to  a,  or 
any,     A  sort  of  vulgarisro. 

rour  wrpent  of  Egypt  it  bred  now  of  yomr  mud,  by 
tlie  opcnttion  of  y<wr  •on  i  lo  ii  fomr  crocodile. 

Jnt.  4-  Cldop^  ii,  7. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in   comic  lan- 
guage, nor»  perhaps,  altogether '  dis- 
used. 
YOU'RE.     A  contraction  of  you  were. 

Madam,  fou*r«  beat  consider.  Q?*^'  *^>  ^' 

T<m*rt  beat  to  practice.     B.  ^  FL  Maid's  Tro^.,  ii,  1. 

YULE,  #.  The  old  Saxon  word  for 
Christmas ;  ffeoiy  or  ffehoL 

And  at  each  paoae  they  kiss ;  vas  never  seen  rach 

rule 
In  any  place  but  here,  at  bonfire,  or  at  TnU. 

Drayt.  PotfoH.,  xxvii,  p.  1189. 
KioK  Alexander,  with  his  mother  Erming;arae,  vere 
aiitiiig  at  their  banoaet,  on  the  xii  day  in  Chrirtoi 
masse,  otherwise  called  TnU. 

Huiinth.,Swtl.,  S  7,  col.  1  b. 

Here  spelt  Ewle: 

At  B»le  we  wonton,  gambole,  daunce,  to  carrole  and 

to  sing, 
To  have  gud  spiced  sewe  and  roate,  and  plum  pica  for 

a  king.  tTmriter,  Jib.  Bngl.,  B.  v,  p.  181. 

Among  the  festivities  of  Christmas 
we  find  several  terms  mentioned, 
which  are  compounded  with  Tule; 
as  the  Yule^clog,  Yule-sonff,  Yule- 
eakee,  and  Yule-dough,  All  the  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  these  will  be 
found  amply  detailed  in  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities,  i,  359,  &c., 
4to  ed.  I  shall  specify  only  the  first. 
YULE-CLOG,  or  BLOCK.  This  was  a 
massy  piece  of  fire- wood,  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  haU,  on  which 
each  of  the  family  sat  down,  sang  a 
Yule-song,  and  drank  the  old  English 
toast  of  "  a  merry  Christmas,  and  a 
happy  new  year."  It  was  then  placed 
on  the  hearth,  and  lighted  with  a 
brand  of  the  last  year's  block,  and 
by  heaping  on  additional  fuel,  made 
to  produce  a  brilliant  flame.  These 
circumstances  are  alluded  to  by  Her- 
rick,  in  a  poem  on  the  subject : 

With  the  last  year's  brand 
light  the  new  block ^  and 

For  good  success  iu  his  spending. 
On  your  psalthes  play. 
That  sweet  lack  may 

Come  while  the  Io|^  is  a  teending. 

Hffperidet,  p.  809. 

See  also    Dr.   Drake's   Shakespeare 
and  his  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  193,  &c. 
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ZAD,  or  ZED.  The  name  of  the  letter; 
vulgarly  called  also  igzttrd,  I  knov 
not  on  what  authority.  Shakespetre 
calls  ged  an  unnecessary  letter;  and 
so  it  has  been  deemed  by  some  gram- 
marians, whose  works  he  had  pro- 
bably seen.  Baret  wholly  omits  it 
in  his  Alvearie;  and  Mulcaster  says 
that  it  is  seldom  seen  among  as, 
and  that  s  is  become  its  lieatenant- 
general. 

Thou  whoreian  ted,  thou  unnceeiiajy  letter! 

Iffr.ii.1 

ZANY,  «.  A  bufibon,  or  mimic  The 
etymology  is  best  given  by  Florio, 
under  the  word  Zane^  which  he  sajB 
is, ."  the  name  of  Johnj  in  some  parts 
of  Lombardy,  but  commonly  used  for 
a  eilly  John,  a  simple  fellow,  a  serrile 
drudge,  or  foolish  clowne,  in  aoy 
comedy  or  enterlude  play."  Menage, 
in  Zani,  or  Zanni,  says  that  he  had 
formerly  derived  it  from  the  barbaroos 
Greek  riawot,  eannue;  but  nov 
agreed  with  Carlo  Dati,  who  con- 
sidered it  as  a  corruption  of  Giovam: 
which  agrees  with  Florio's  account. 
Origine  della  Ling,  Ital.  Dati  said, 
that  it  was  particularly  in  the  territory 
of  Bergamo,  that  Gian  was  pronouoced 
2^n;  as  ZancarlOf  for  Gianeark; 
Zampiero,  for  Giampiero.  A  modem 
author  has  absurdly  endeavoured  to 
derive  it  from  the  Persian. 

I  take  these  wise  men,  that  crow  so  at  these  set  kiad 
of  fools,  no  better  than  the  fools'  umia. 

The  buffoon  to  a  mountebank : 

For,  indeed. 
He's  like  the  eani  to  a  tumbler. 
That  tries  tricks  after  him  to  make  men  lau()i. 

B.  Jmu.  39.  Man  omi  ^E^  iv>  ^ 

Hence,  an  imitator  in  general : 

The  other  gallant  is  his  cany,  and  doth  most  of  these 
tricks  after  him,  and  sweats  to  imitate  him  in  ern;- 
tiling.  Id.,  CftUi.  &»-,  n,  I 

As  th'  EnglUh  apes,  and  ytrj  tamies  be. 
Of  everything  that  they  do  hear  and  see. 

To  ZANY,  V.  To  play  the  xany,  to 
imitate  another. 

As  I  have  seen  an  arroffant  baboon. 
With  a  small  piece  of  glass,  sm«  the  sim. 


Klass,  tang  me  snn. 
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ZENITH,  in  judicial  astrology,  meta- 
phorically the  highest  point  of  a 
person's  fortune;  as,  literally,  it 
means  the  point  in  the  heavens  above 
his  head. 

By  my  prescience, 
I  find  my  tMitX  doui  depend  upon 
A  moet  anspicioiu  itar,  whose  tnflaenee 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortune! 
Will  ever  after  droop.  Temp^  i,  8. 

ZENOPHON.     Writers  of  various  ages 
have  occasionally  so  written  the  name. 


instead  of  Xenophon,  some  through 
ignorance  of  Greek.  Why  Ascham 
did  so,  who  must  have  known  better, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say:  probably  in 
compliance  with  a  bad  custom. 

Which  thinge  Zauphoa  would  never  have  made  men- 
tion of,  excepte  it  had  bene  fitte  for  all  princes  to  have 
used;   leinee  that  Zenophom  wrote  Cynu*  lyfe  (aa 


In  his  Scholemaster,  he  writes^  lixe  a 
scholar,  Xenophon. 


ABBEEYIATIONS. 


Amt»  Dr. Andent  Drama,  in  dx  Tohmiei  (1814). 

B.^Fl  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

B.J<m§,   Ben  Jonion. 

Brii.  Pa»i Browne's  Britannta't  Pastorala. 

Drm^i, Drayton,  ed.  1753,  in  4  toIs.  8vo,  tbe  paget  continned  throughoak 

Ri^k.  Lily's  Buphoet. 

Mtpk.  BngU — ^  Baphuet  and  his  Bngland. 

Faiif.  T, Fairfax's  Tasao. 

O^tFni.  N. Gayton's  FestiToaa  Notes  to  Don  Qoizote. 

Hwr,  Jrioti,    Sir  J.  Harington's  translation  of  Ariosto. 

Aftrr.  Mtff, Mirror  for  Magistrates,  ed.  1610. 

Mere,  Jntid, .More's  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

O.  PL  Reed's  edition  of  Dodtley's  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  12  toIs. 

Or,  i^Dr,   Hawkins's  Origin  of  the  Drama,  in  3  Tolomes. 

Pere^  BeL  Bishop  Percy's  Beliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  ed.  1794. 

Pofyoli Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

Skakupear* All  his  Dramas  are  referred  to  by  the  name  of  the  Play  alone;  his  other 

Poems,  as  in  Malone's  Supplement,  in  2  vols.  8to,  1780. 
Si»  PL Six  Old  Plays,  on  which  Shakespeare  founded  his  Measure  for  Measaic,  &e^ 

2  Yols.  12mo. 

St€W€^i  LontL Stowe's  Surrey  of  London,  edit.  1599. 

St^L  Malone's  Supplement  to  Shakespeare,  in  2  vols.  8to. 

T.  J, Todd's  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary. 


9  Cataloigue  of  ISooiid  on 


n  STORY, 
IIOGRAPHY, 
'OPOGRAPHY, 
lERALDRY, 
)LD  POETRY, 


THE  DRAMA, 
PHILOLOGY, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
FINE  ARTS, 


FOLK-LORE, 
ARCHiCOLOGY, 

AND 

MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE. 


DIVINITY, 

THE    PROPERTY    OF    JOHN    RUSSELL    SMITH,      . 

On  Sale,  by  Retail^  at  the  ankexed  Prices,  by 

ALFRED      RUSSELL     SMITH, 

36,    SOHO    SQUARE,    LONDON,    (W.) 


HAND-BOOK  to  the  POPTJLA'a, 

Poetical,  and  Dramatic  Literature 

of  EngUiid,  from  Cazton  the  first 

English  Printer,  to  the  year  1660. 

W.  Carbw   Hazlitt,  0716  thick  vol, 

8vo,  pp.    716,   in  dovhle   columns,   half 

morocco,  Roxburghe  style,    £1.  lis  6d 

Largb    Paper,   royal    8yo,    half 

HOBOCCX),  ROZBUBGHB  BTTLB.      £Z,  38 

It  will  be  found  indispensable  to  Book-Collectors  and 
Booksellers.  It  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  hitherto 
published  on  Old  English  Literature.—  Furming  a 
supplement  to  Lowndes,  giving  the  prices  the  rare 
articles  have  sold  for  at  sales  since  his  time,  also  of 
thousands  not  mentioned  by  him. 


i     KABTYB     TO      BIBLIOGBAPHY: 

A  Notice  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Joseph-Marib  Qubbard,  the  French 
Bibliographer.  By  Olphab  Hamst. 
8vo  (only  200  printed).  38 

lANDBOOE  for  FICTITIOUS  NAMES, 

being  a  Guide  to  Authors,  chiefly  of  the 
Lighter  Literature  of  the  XlXth  Century, 
who  have  written  under  assumed  names; 
and  to  Literary  Forgers,  Impostors, 
Plagiarists,  and  Imitators.  By  Olphar 
Hamst,  Esq.,  Author  of  a  Notice  of  the 
Life  and  Jrorks  of  /.  M.  Querard.  8vo, 
cloth.  78  6d 
Thick  Paper  (only  26  copies  printed). 
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An  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting  book  on  the  bye 
ways  of  Literature. 

L  BIBIilOGRAPHT  of  the  Writings  of 
Lord  Brougham.  By  Olphar  Hamst. 
Fcap.  8vo.    Is  6d 

kDLABD  (Georgre).— The  Sutton-Budleys 
of  England,  and  the  Dudleys  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  New  England.  8vo,  pedigrees, 
&c.,  cloth,     16s 

An  interesting  volume  to  theEnglish  genealogist,  it  con- 
tain? a  good  deal  of  new  matter  relating  to  this  old 
English  Family  «Bd  their  collateral  branches. 


2SCHTLUS.— The  Orestea  of  2schylus, 
translated  into  English  Verse.  By  C.  X. 
Dalton,  B.A.,  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb. 
Fcp.  8yo,  cloih,  28  6d  (original  price  6s) 

AGINCOUBT.— A  Contribution  towards 
an  Authentic  List  of  the  Commanders  of 
the  English  Host  in  King  Henry  the 
Fifth's  Expedition.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hunter,  post  8vo.    2s  6d 


ASERKLAN'S  (John  Tongue,  FOlow  and 
late  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries) 
Archaeological  Index  to  Remains  of 
Antiquity  of  the  Celtic,  Romano-British, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  Periods.  8vo,  illtutra- 
ted  vnth  numerous  engravings,  comprising 
upwards  of  five  hundred  objects,  cloth,     16s 

This  work,  though  intended  as  an  introductien  and  a 
guide  to  the  study  of  our  early  antiquities,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  also  prove  of  service  as  a  book  of 
the  practised  Archaeologist. 


reference  to 


AKERVLAJSTB  (J.  T.)  Coins  of  the  Bo- 
mans  relating  to  V^ritain.  Described  and 
Illustrated.  Second  edition,  greatly  en- 
larged, 8vo,  iffith  plates  and  umdcvis,  cloth, 
108  6d 

"Mr.  Akennan*s  volume  contains  a  nodce  of  every 
known  variety,  with  copious  illustrations,  and  is  pub- 
lished at  a  very  moderate  price ;  it  should  be  con- 
sulted, not  merely  for  these  particular  coins,  but  also 
for  facts  most  valuable  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
Romano-British  History." — ArchtgoL    JourmtL 


AKEItMAN'S(J.  T.)  Tradesman's  Tokens 

struck  in  London  and  its  Vicinity,  from 

1648  to  1671,  deecribed  from  the  originals 

in  the  British  Museum,  &c.     8vo,  with  8 

plates  of  numerous  examples,  cloth.  78  6d 

(original  price  168.) — large  papjer  in  4to, 

cloth,     168 

This  work  comprises  a  list  of  nearly  3000  Tokens,  and 
contains  occasional  illustrative,  topographical,  and 
antiquarian  notes  on  persons,  places,  streets,  old 
tavern  and  coflfee-house  signs,  &c.,  &c.,  with  an  intro- 
ductory account  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  such  a  currency. 


Dooks  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  Soho  Square,  London, 
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AKEBMAirS  (J.  T.)  Ancient  ^Oquis  of 
Cities  and  Princes,  Geographically  .Ar 
ranged  and  Described — Uispania,  Gallia, 
Britannia.  8vo,  with  engravings  of  many 
hundred  Cairn  from  actual  extvmplBt.  Cloth 
78  6d  (original  price  ISs) 

AXEBMAITS  (J.  Y.)  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Coins. 
Foolscap  8vo,  vnth  numeratu  engravings 
from  the  original  Coins  (an  eoxeUent  intnh 
duetory  book),  clotK    6s  6d 

Contents  : — Sect.  *  — Origin  of  Cotnafe—Gredc 
R«gal  Coins — a.  Greek  Qvic  Coins — 3.  Greek 
.mperial  Coins — 4.  Oriffia  of  Roman  Coinage-- 
Consular  Coins — f.  Roman  ^  Imperial  Coins— 6w 
Roman  British  Coins— ^.  Andeat  British  Coinage 
— €.  Anglo-Saxon  Coinage — o.  English  Coinage 
from  the  Conquest — xo.  Scotch  Coinage — xx. 
Coinage  of  Ireland—ia.  Anglo-Gallic  Coins — 13. 
CoBiinenul  Money  hi  the  Middle  Ages— 14.  Variout 
Representatives  of  Coinage — 15.  Forgeries  in 
Ancient  and  Modern  Times — 16.  Table  of  frioos  of 
English  Coins  realised  at  Public  Sales* 


AKE&MAirS  (J.  T.)  Spring  Tide;  or,  the 

Aneler  and  his  Friends.     12mo,  plates, 
dotL    28  6d  (original  price  68) 

These  Dialogues  inridenully  illustrate  the  Dialect  of 
the  West  of  EngUod. 

"  Never  in  our  recollection  has  the  contemplative 
man's  recreation  been  rendered  more  attracdve»  nor 
the  delights  of  a  country  life  jwt  forth  with  a  truer  or 
more  discriminating  aest  than  in  these  pleasant 
peges.**— <;m/.'«  Mag: 


AXERMAITS  (J.  T.)  Wiltshire  Tales, 
illustrativa  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Dialect  of  that  and  adjoining  Counties. 
12mo^  cloth    28  6d 

AIiFBSD  (KINO)— MemorialB  of  Kiaff 

Alfred,  being  Eesays  on  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  England  during  the  Ninth 
Century — the  Age  of  King  Alfred.  By 
various  Authors.  Edited  and  in  part 
-written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Qiles.  Royal 
8yo,  pp.  400,  coloured  plate  of  K.  Alfrtd!s 
Jewely  Miwn  ^daits  of  Anglo-Saxon  Coins, 
and  views  ofUrimbald^s  Crypt,  cloth,  78  6d 

iLLLIES  {JABEZ,  F.S.A.)  The  Ancient 
British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  Antiquities 
and  Folk-Lore  of  Worcestershire.  8vo, 
pp.  500,  with  Opiates  and  40  woodcuts, 
Second  Edition,  cloth.  7s  6d  (original 
price  14*) 

"  The  good  people  of  Worcestershire  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Jabes  Allies  for  a  very  handsome  volume 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  their  native  county. 
His  book,  whieh  treau  On  the  Ancuni  BriHsk, 
Jtntuuu  tmd  S^ueon.  AntiquiiUs  mnd  Folh-lort  of 
Worcetttrtkitt,  has  now  reached  a  second  edition ; 
and  as  Mr.  Allies  has  embodied  in  this,  not  only  the 
additioas  made  by  kim  to  the  original  work,  but  also 
several  separate  publications  on  points  of  folk-lore 
And  legendary  iaierest,  few  counties  can  boast  of  a 
•inore  industnously  or  carefally  compiled  history  of 
-what  may  be  caRcd  its  popular  antiauities.  The  work 
k%  very  handsomely  illustrated.  ** — Note*  and  QutrUs, 


AKADIS  of  GATJIt.  —  The  IBbenowned^ 

Romance  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  by  Yasco 
LoBEiRA,  translated  from  the  Spanish 
version  of  Garciordonez  de  Montai.vo 
by  RoBT.  SouTHBT.  A  new  edition  ia  3 , 
yols^  fcap.  8yo,  cloQ^.  15s. 
-^^»-  Laige  Paper.  3  yol^  post  Sto, 
£1.2s6d 

Amadts  of  Gaul  is  amoag  proee,  what  Oriaiuld  Furi«s9« 
is  among  metridU  romances;  not  the  oldett  of  its  ki&i, 
but  the  best. 


AMYE    BOBSABT  and   the  S&BX.  of 

Leicesten  a  Critical  Inquiry  into  the 
Authenticity  of  the  various  Statements  in 
relation  to  the  Death  of  Amye  Rob^art. 
and  of  the  Libels  on  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
with  a  Vindication  of  the  Eail  by  his ' 
Nephew  Sir  Philip  Sydney:  with  a  History 
of  Kenilworth  Castle,  including  an  Ac^ 
count  of  the  splendid  entertainment  given  ^ 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  in  1575,  from  the  Works  cf 
Robert  Laneham  and  George  Gaacoigne: 
together  with  Memiors  and  Coire*- 
pondence  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  Son  of  t2«  ^ 
Earl  of  Leicester.  By  Geobgb  Abla&p, 
author  of  ^The  Sutton-Dndleys  of 
England."  A  handjsome  vol,  8vo^  pp^ 
368,  wvthfme  plates,  cloth.    12s 

ANCIENT    BOLLS    of  ABKS,    No  1. 

Glover^s  Roll  of  the  Reign  of  Henrv  IIL  i 
Edited  by  George  J.^Armttage,  F.SJl 
4t09  with  frontispiece  of  Shields,  sevyjd. 
4b 

Na  2.— Roll  of  the  Reigns  of  Heniy  IIL^ 

and  Edward  L  By  N.  Charles,' Lan- 
caster  HercM,  Edited  by  Georqe  J. 
Armttage,  F.S.A.  Small  4to^  fnmtii- 
piece  of  Arms,    lOs 

ANDEBSON    (WNL)     Genealofcy     and 

Surnames,  with  some  Heraldic  and  Bio- 
graphical Notices.  8vo,  woodcuts  of  Amsj 
and  Seals,  cloth.    38  6d  (original  price 

«^  

ANECDOTA    LITEBABLA,    a    CoUee-.^ 

tion  of  Short  Poems  in  English,  Latin,  and 
French,  illustrative  of  the  Literature  ani 
History  of  England  in  the  Xlllth  Cen- 
tury, and  more  especially  of  the  Condi- 
tion and  Manners  of  the  Different  daises 
of  Society,  Edited  by  Thouas  Wriget, 
M.A.    8yo,  doth,  onJ^  250  copies  jniittodL 
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ANGLTNa.-^^LAXEY  (BOBEBT)  His- 
torical Sketches  of  the  Anglins  Literature 
of  all  Nations,  to  which  is  added  a  Bib- «« 
liography  of  English  Writeis  on  Angling, 
by  J.  R.  Smith.    Fcap.  6vo,  c(alA.    bs 


Jbooka  en  Sale  at  Smithes,  86,  Soho  Square,  London. 


S 


(J.  B.)  A  Biblio- 
graphical Catalogue  of  Engligh  Writers 
on  Angling  and  Ichthyology,  (reprinted 
fiK>m  the  foregoing).     Post  8yo.    Is  6d 

L  V  G  L  O  -S  A  X  O  N.  —  A  Compendious 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Dictionary,  by 
the  BeT.  J.  Bosworth,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c, 
Anglo-Saxon  Professor  tn  the  University  of 
(hford»  8vo,  closely  printed  in  treble 
CMwmns*    12s 

This  isnoc  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  lar^e  dictionary, 
Imt  ahnost  entirely  a  new  work.  In  this  compendious 
one  will  be  found,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  all  that 
is  most  practical  and  valuable  in  the  former  expensive 
edition  of  1838,  with  a  great  accession  of  new  words 
and  matter."~Au  THORNS  Preface. 


iNGIiO43AXOK.'-VEBN0N*S  (B.  J.« 
B,A.,  Oxon)  Quide  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Tongue,  on  the  Basis  of  Professor  Rask's 
Qpammar;  to  which  are  added  Reading 
Lessons  in  Verse  and  Prose,  with  Notes, 
for  the  Use  of  Learners.     12mo,  cloth,  5s 

"  Mr.  Vernon  has,  we  think,  acted  wisely  in  taking 
Rask  for  his  model :  but  let  no  one  suppose  from  the 
title  that  the  book  is  merely  a  compilation  from  the 
work  of  that  philologist  The  accidence  is  abridged 
from  Rask,  with  constant  revision,  correction,  and 
modification ;  but  the  syntax,  a  most  important 
portion  of  the  book,  is  original,  and  is  compiled  with 
great  care  and  skill ;  and  the  latter  half  of  ine  volume 
consists  of  a  well-chosen  selection  of  extracts  from 
Anglo-Saxon  writers,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  for  the 
practice  of  the  student,  who  uall  find  great  assistance 
in  reading  them  from  the  grammatical  notes  with 
which  they  are  accompanied,  and  from  the  glossanr 
which  follows  them.  This  volume,  well  studied,  wLU 
enable  anyone  to  read  with  ease  the  generality  of 
Anglo-Sax(»  wtitcT&.-~—-LiUrafy  Gasitte* 

lNGL0.SAX0N.--.Anal6cta  Angrlo- 
Saxonica:  a  Selection  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  from  Anglo-Saxon  Authors  of  va- 
rious Ages;  with  a  Glossary.  Designed 
chiefly  as  a  first  book  for  students.  By 
Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  A  new  Edi- 
tion with  corrections  and  improvements. 
Post  8VO9  cloth.    7s  6d 

uNaiiO-SAXOir.— A  Belectns ;  Serving 
as  a  First  Class-Book  to  the  Language, 
by  the  Bev.  W.  Barnes,  B.D.,  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  12mo,  cloth. 
28  6d 

"  To  those  who  wish  to  possess  a  critical  Imowledge  of 
their  own  Native  English,  some  acquaintance  with 
Anglo-Saxon  is  indispensable  ;  and  we  have  never 
seen  an  mtroduction  better  calculated  than  the  pre- 
sent to  supply  the  wants  of  a  beginner  in  a  short  space 
of  time.  '  The  declensions  and  conjugations  are  well 
atatedi  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  Greek,  the 
Latin,  French,  and  other  languages.  A  philosophical 
spirit  pervades  every  part  The  Delectus  consists  of 
short  pieces  on  vanous  subjects,  with  extracts  from 
Anglo-Saxon  History  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
There  is  a  good  Glossary  at  the  end."— Athbmaum. 

KOIiO- SAXON.-- Introduction  to 

Anglo-Saxon   Beading,    comprising  MV 
fric's  Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St.  Gre- 

fory,  with  a  Copious  Glossary,  &c.,  by  L. 
<angley,  F.L.S.     12mo,  tloih.    2s  6d 

^Ifric's  Homily  is  remarkable  for  beauty  of  compori- 
tion,  and  interesting,  as  setting  forth  Augustine's 
iT'T'^g"  to  the  *'  Land  of  the  Angles.' 


AKai«04aAX0ir  VEBSION  of  the  Life 

of  St  Guthlae,  Hermit  of  Croyland. 
Printed,  for  the  first  time,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Cottonian  Libraiy,  with  a  Translation 
and  Notes  by  Crarlxs  Wtcliffi  Good- 
win, M.A.,  Pellow  of  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge.    12mo,  chih.    6b 

▲  NOIiO-SAZON   VEBSION    of  the 

Hexameron  of  St  BasiJ,  and  the  An^lo- 
Saxon  Remains  of  St  Basil's  Admomtio 
ad  Filium  S^ixitualem.  Now  first  printed 
from  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  with 
a  Translation  and  Notes  by  the  Bey. 
H.  W.  NoRHAN.  8yo,  secvna  edition^  m- 
larged,  sewed.    48 


iL  N  a LO  -  S  A  X  O  N.-Narrationonlse 
Anglice  Conscripta.  De  pergamenis  ex- 
schbebat  notis  illastrabat  eruditis  copiamy 
faciebat  T.  Oswald  Cookatne,  MA, 
8yo.    58 

Containing  Alexander  the  Great's  Letter  to  Aristotle 
on  the  situation  of  India — Of  wonderful  things  in  the 
East^The  Passion  of  St.  Margaret  the  yirgin— Of 
the  GeaeratioD  of  Man,  &c. 


ANGLO-SAXON.— A    FBAGMENT     of 

^Ifhc's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  iBlfiic's 
Glossary,  and  a  Poem  on  the  Soul  and 
Body,  of  the  Xllth  Century,  diacoyered 
among  the  Archiyes  of  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral, Dj  Sir  Thomab  Phillipps,  Bart 
Folioy  FRiyATELT  PRIHTISD,  scioed.    Is  6d 


ANGLOSAXON   and    GOTHIC.  —  Foiir 

Versions  of  the  Holy  Gospels,  yiz.,  in 
Gothic,  A.D.  360 ;  Anglo-Saxon,  995 ; 
Wyclilfe,  1389  ;  and  Tyndale,  1526,  in 
parallel  columns,  with  Preface  and  Notes 
by  the  Rey.  Dr.  Bosworth,  Professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
assisted  by  George  Waring,  M.A.,  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.  One  yol,  8yo, 
above  600  pages,  cloth.  12a 

A  very  low  price  has  heen  fixed  to  ensure  an  extendad 
sale  among  students  and  higher  schools. 

"  The  texu  are  printed  in  four  parallel  coluiniia»  and 
very  great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  their 
collation  and  correction.  "•— Athenaeum. 

"  We  heartily  welcome  this  volume,  brought  out  vrith 
io  much  care  and  ability   ...    It  does  credit  to 

the  printers  of  the  University The  woik 

is  scholarlike,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  tho 
materials  for  Biblical  Criticism.  .  .  We  heartily 
commend  it  to  the  study  of  all  who  are  interested 
either  in  the  philology  of  the  English  language,  or  in 
the  history  and  formation  of  our  Authorized  Vofw 
sion.**— The  Christian  RbmembrancbBv  a 
Quarterly  Revirtu. 

'^Vt  may  almost  be  a  question,  whether  the  present 
volume  possesses  greater  interest  for  the  divine  or 
for  the  philologist.  To  the  latter  it  must  certainly  be 
interesting  from  the  opportunity  which  it  affcMrds  him 
of  marking  the  gradual  development  of  our  language. 
The  four  versions  of  the  Gospel,  .  .  .  with  a 
learned  and  instructive  preface,  and  a  few  necessary 
notes,  form  a  volume,  the  value  and  importance  of 
which  need  scarcely  be  insisted  upon."— Notes  AMD 
Queries. 


Bcoka  M  Boh  at  Smtih's,  36,  Soh4f  Square,  London. 


Record  of  the  Antiquitiesy  Historical, 
Geneftlogica),  Topogimphical,  and  Archi- 
tectand,  of  Wales  and  its  Maiches.  First 
Series,  oomplete,  4  toIs,  6vo,  fnony  fLalu 

Odd  Ptett  awy  W  ha4  to  eomplete  Sec& 

ASOHJBOIiOOIOAL       ZK8TITUTK  — 

BepoTt  off  the  Transactions  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  ArchsBological  Institute 
held  at  Chichester,  July,  1853.  Sro, 
mafiy  fiUUat  cmd  woodcuJU,  daiK.    7s  6d 

Printed  uniformly  with  the  otlier  Aaaual  CcMgruMs  of 
ihe  Inttitute. 


-^         — —  _       —  ^         _    _ 

Ansela,   Corpse  Cuidks, 

Signt,  ftc.  ;  with  an  Appendix,  conrainiwg 


FrtMuicoQia  «iracw%  Mftfic,  jucsBiipofticttoB  sy 


Invisibte  Pow«r,  Visions  in  a  Crystal, 

Oncfes,  E 
dijc, 

ductioB  to  die  Simrey'of  Nortn  Wihsbirb 


AI7TOBIOOKAPH7  of  JOSEPH  USTEl 

(a  Nonconfotmifit),  of  Bradford,  Yorkahn^ 
with  a  contemporary  account  of  the  D» 
fence  of  Bradford  and  Capture  of  Leed^ 
by  Parliamentarians,  in  1642.  Edited  If 
IkoB.  Wbight,  F.S.A.    8vo,  cIoA.    2i 


^BOHXa  FAXILIEa  —  Ktmorialfl  of 
Families  of  the  Surname  of  Archer  in 
yarious  Counties  of  England,  and  in  Scot* 
land,  Ireland,  Barbadoes,  America,  &c. 
By  Capt  J.  H.  Lawrbncb  Abchkr.  4to, 
hutfiw  oopwf  printed,  doth,    12s  6d 

ABOHBBT.— Toxopbilus;  the  School 

of  Shooting  (the  first  English  Treatise 
on  Archery,)  By  BogerAscu am,  reprinted 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Giles's  Edition  of 
Ascham's  Whole  Works.  Fcap.  Bvo,  dotK 
3s 


ABTHXTB  (KINO).  La  Kort  d'Arthur. 
The  Histoiy  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
Eniffhts  of  the  Round  Table.  Com- 
pilea  bT  Sir  Thomab  Malort,  Knight 
Edited  fron  the  Edition  of  1634,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  Thomas 
Wright,  M.A.,  F.SA.  3  vols.  Fcp. 
8to,  bkookd  and  bbvibkd  sdition. 
doth,    16s. 

Largb  fapxr,  3  vols,  post  Bvo,  cloth. 
£1.  Ss6d 

The  only  uncastntcd  edition.  Several  othen  have  ap- 
pealed since  this  was  published,  but  they  all  have 
oeen  abridged  or  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  the  storehouse  of  the 
legends  which  Tennyson,  Morris.  Westwood,  Ljrtton, 
•ad  others  have  turned  into  Poetry. 


A8CHAM  (BOGBB)— The  Whole  Works 
OF  Roger  Ascham,  now  first  collected 
and  revised,  with  life  of  the  Author. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Qhjeb,  formerly  Fellow  of 
C  C.  C,  Oxford.  4  vols.  fcp.  Bvo,  dotK, 
£h 

Large  paper,  4  vols,  post  Bvo,  doth. 
£1. 10s 

Ascham  is  a  great  name  in  oor  national  literature.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  a  true  English  style  in 
prose  composition,  and  of  the  most  respectable  and 
Bsefiil  of  our  scholars. — Reirot^tive  Retritn. 

AUBBEY*S  (JOHN,  iht  WUtthire  AtUiquary) 
MISCELLANIES.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  some  Additions  and  an  Index.  Fcp. 
Bvo,  portrait  and  cuts,  dotK    4s 

CoNTKNTS :— Day  Fatality,  Fatalities  of  Families  and 
Places,  Portents,  Omens,  Dreams,  Apparitions, 
Voice%     ImpuIsM,     Knockings,     Invisible     Blows, 


AUTOBIOOBAPHY  of  Thomas  Wrii^hi 

of  Birkenshaw,  ir  the  County  of  Toril 
1736-1797.  Edited  by  his  Grandst^ 
Thomas  Wright,  M.A^F.S.A.  Fcp.8Tiv 
pp.  376,  doth.    5s 

Particularly  interestmg  about  Bradford,  Leeds,  HaHi^ 
and  their  neighbourhoods,  and  a  curioos  pactare  of 
manners  and  persons  in  the  middle  of  the  lat 
century. 

AXJTOGBAPHICAIi  MISCBI.IiAHT ;  A 

Collection  of  Autograph  Letters,  Intere?:- 
ing  Documents,  &c,  executed  in  lacsimiis 
by  Frbdk.  Netherclut,  each  facsimi' 
accompanied  with  a  page  of  letter-pretf 
by  R.  Sims,  of  the  Bniish  Museum.  Koj. 
4to,  A  HANDSOME  VOL,  extra  clotK.  £L  Is^ 
{origincU  price  £1.  16s) 


Containing  sixty  examples  of 
Letters  and  Documents  of  Blake,  BoQean, 
parte.  Bums,  Calvin,  Cam<ien,  Carrier,  Catfaerme  is. 
Xfedicis,  Charles  I.,  Chatten<Mi,  Coagrev<e.CraaiB(er, 
Cromwell.  Danton,  D^Aubigne.  Drydcn,  Edward  VL. 
Elisabeth,  Elisabeth  (sister  of  Lou&  XVL).  FiaaUa. 
Galilei,  Glover,  Goethe.  Goldsmith,  Hen  VIIL. 
Hyde  (AnneX  James  IL,  Tonson,  Ke^c^  Kotsefao^ 
Latimer,  Loyola,  Louis  XlV.,  Lcuis  XVl.»  Lnthtr; 
Maintenon,  Aiaria  Antoinette,  Mariboroogh,  Mx- 
monteL  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Meiancthon,  Ke»i=, 
Penn,  Pompadour,  Pole  (Cardinal),  Ralei^a,  Rid:«T. 
Robespierre.  Roussean,  Ruben^  Sanl,  Srhiliir. 
Spenser,  Sterne.  Tasao,  Voltaire,  Walpole  (H 
Washington.  Wolfe.  Wolsey.  Wren,  and  " 


For  the  interesting  nature  of  the  docuraeots,  this  coBc'* 
tion  far  excels  all  the  previous  ones.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions (formeriy  badly  executed)^  th^ 

bc«n  published  before. 


AUTOOBAPHa— A   Hand-book  tft 

Autographs,  being  a  Ready  Guide  to  tb 
Handwriting  of  Distinguished  Men  aoi, 
Women  of  every  Nation,  designed  for  the 
Use  of  literaiy  Men,  Autograi^  OoUec^ 
tors,  and  others.  Executed  by  Frkdkrxcs 
Geo.  Nbthe&clift.  Sto,  above  700  tpec*- 
mem,  doth.  10s  6d 
—  Printed  upon  one  side  only;  Sro,  clo&L  lU 


The  specimens  contain  two  or  three  lines 
the  signature,  ao  that  to  the  historba  such 
will  recommend  itself  as  enabling  him  to  teat  ik 
genuineness  of  the  document  he  conwihi.  whilst  tat 
judgment  of  the  autograph  collector  may  be  siaaiUrv 
assisted,  and  his  pecuniaij  resources  fconomLiLd  bf 
a  judiaous  nae  of  the  ''ManuaL*  To  eke  beol 
worm,  whose  name  b  "legion,"  it  may  be  otM^rvof 
that  daily  experience  teaches  us  the  ^freat  valoe  ami 
interest  attached  to  books  rontainmg  ** 
notes  "  and  "  memoranda,**  when  traced  CO 
the  pens  of  cmment  persons. 


Boolcs  on  Sale  at  SniUk\  36,  So?io  Sqttare,  London. 


.UTO0RAPH     80X7VENIB;     a    Col- 

lection  of  Autograph  Letters^  Interesting 
Docnments,  &c.,  Selected  from  the  British 
Museum,  and  from  other  sources,  Public 
and  Private,  executed  in  faeiimile  by  Fre- 
derick Qeo.  Netherolift,  with  Letter- 
{>re88  Tramscriptiona  and  occasional  Trans- 
ations,  &c,  bj  Richard  Sihs,  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  4to,  cloth^  a  handsome 
volume,  giU  Uavee,    £2.  28 

The  examples  are  different  from  unj  other  collection. 

y  (Sir  T.  C.)  Baronia  Anglio, 
Concentrata,  or  a  Concentration 
of  idl  the  Baronies  called  Baro- 
nies in  Fee,  deriving  their  Origin 
from  Writ  of  Summons,  and  not  from 
any  Specific  Limited  Creation,  show- 
iug  the  Descent  and  Line  of  Heirship, 
as  well  of  those  Families  mentioned  bj 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  as  of  those  whom 
that  celebrated  Author  has  omitted  to 
notice:  interspersed  with  Literesting 
Kotices  and  Explanatory  Remarka 
Whereto  is  added,  the  proofs  of  Parlia- 
mentary Sitting,  from  the  Reign  of  Ed- 
ward L  to  Queen  Anne ;  also,  a  Glossary 
of  Dormant  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
Peerage  TiUee,  unth  reference  to  presumed 
existing  Heirs,  2  vols,  4tQy  cloth,  15b 
(original  price  £3.  3s; 

Large  Paper  Copt  {very  few  printed). 


2  vols.    £L  Is 

A  book  of  great  research,  b^  the  well-known  author  of 
the  "Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerage,"  and  other 
heraldic  and  historical  works.  Those  fond  of  genea> 
logical  pursuits  ought  to  secure  a  copy  while  it  so 
chcaph  It  may  be  considered  a  supplement  to  his 
former  works.  Vol.  ii.  •  pp.  3x0-300,  contains  an  His- 
torical Account  of  the  first  Settlement  in  Nora  Scotia, 
and  the  foundation  of  Nova  Scotia  Baronets,  distia> 
guishing  those  who  had  seiain  of  lands  there. 

lARBEB  (G.  D.,  commonly  called  Barher- 
Beaumont)  Suggestions  on  the  Ancient 
Britons,  in  3  parts.  Thick  8to,  cloth. 
7b  6d  (origincU  price  14s) 

IARKB&.->Iiiterar3r  Anecdotes  and 
Contemporary  Reminiscences  of  Pro- 
fessor Porson  and  others,  from  the  Mana- 
Bcript  Papers  of  the  late  £.  H.  Barker, 
Esq..  of  Thetford,  Norfolk,  with  an  Ori- 
ginal Memoir  of  the  Author.  2  vols,  8yo, 
cloth.    12s 

A  mngular  book,  faW  of  strange  stories  and  jefllfc  Only 
zao  copies  were  printed. 


tAJRNES'  (Rev.  William,  of  Came  Meelory, 
Dorchester)  A  Philological  Grammar, 
grounded  upon  EuglJsh,  and  formed  from 
a  comparison  of  more  than  Sixty  Langua- 
ges. Being  an  Introduction  to  the  Science 
of  Grammars  of  all  Languages,  especially 
English,  Latin,  and  Greek.  8vo,  (pp.  322}, 
cloik    9i 


BABNES*  (Bev.  W.)  Tiw;  or  a  View 
of  the  Roots  and  Stems  of  the  English  as 
a  Teutonic  Tongue.   Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.    6b 

"  I  hold  that  my  primary  roots  are  the  roots  of  all  the 
Teutonic  languages :  and,  if  my  view  is  the  true  one, 
it  must  ultimarely  be  taken  op  by  the  German  and 
other  Teutonic  grammarians,  and  applied  to  their 
languages."— 7!A#  Author. 

BaRNSS*  (Bev.  W.)  Early  Bngrland 
and  the  Saxon  English  ;  with  some  Notes 
on  the  Father  Stock  of  tiie  Saxon  English, 
the  Frisians.    Fcap.  8vo,  doth.    2b 

BABNECT  (Bev.^  W.)  Notes  on  An- 
cient Briton  and  ihe  Britons.  Fcap.  8vo, 
chth.    3s 

"  Mr.  Barnes  has  gjven  as  the  result  of  his  oollectioa 
for  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  sub'ect,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  series  of  Sketches  of  the  Ancient  Britons, 
their  lauKUAge,  laws,  modes  of  life,  and  of  their 
social  state  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Saxons. 
which  will  be  read  with  oonaiderable  interesc.**— 
Notes  and  Quorie*. 


BABNES'  (Rev.  W.)  Views  of  Labour 
and  Gold.    Fcp.  8yo,  cloth.    3s 

'*The  title,  'Views  of  Labour  and  Gold,'  cannot  be 
said  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  Essays,  which  open 
with  pictures  of  primitive  life,  and  pass  on,  through 
an  agreeably  diversified  range  of  topics,  to  considera- 
tions of  the  rights,  duties,  and  interests  of  Opitaland 
Labour,  and  to  the  emiuiry,  What  constitutes  the 
utility,  wealth,  and  positive  well-being  of  a  nation  t 
Subjects  of  this  class  are  rarely  handled^  with  so  firm 
a  grasp  and  such  light  and  artistic  maaipnlation."'— 
AtMotiaeum, 


BEBKSHIBE.— History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Hundred  of  Bray,  in  Berkshire. 
By  the  Rev.  Chas-  Ksllt.  8vo,  cloth. 
7s  6d 

The  same,  wiih  10  folding  pedigrees, 


cloth.    10s  6d 


BEBKSHIBE.—  WINDSOB.— ANNALS 

of  Windsor,  being  a  History  of  the  Castle 
and  Town,  with  some  Account  of  Eton 
and  Places  Adjacent  By  B.  R.  Tighb 
and  J.  E.  Davis,  Esqs.  In  2  thick  vols, 
royal  8vo,  illustrated  wilh  riumy  engra- 
vings, coloured  and  plain,  extra  doth, 
£1.  6s  (original  price  £A.  4s) 

'*  We  have  read,  not  indeed  every  word,  but  not  muck 
less  than  the  whole  of  this  book,  with  a  satisiaction 
which  we  think  every  one  will  share  who  has  givem 
«ny  serious  study  or  attention  to  English  history, 
and  with  a  strong  impression  of  the  good  taste,  indus- 
try, and  literary  skill  of  the  authors.  ....  We  have 
chosen  only  one  or  two  illustrations  of  the  contents 
of  the  'Annals  of  Windson'  in  order  to  show  their 
historical  value ;  but  they  furnish  a  vast  quantity  o£ 
information,  possessing  much  general  and  literary 
interest,  at  which  our  space  will  not  allow  us  even  to 
glance." — Tkt  Saturday  Reviow, 

**  Windsor  is  a  grand  subject !  The  historian,  the  poet» 
the  artist,  the  statesman,  the  soldier,  the  courtier, 
the  player, — from  mantled  king  to  gaping  citisen,— 
there  does  not  exist  a  man  who  is  not  interested  bk 

this  old  pile,  its  vicinity,  and  its  traditions 

These  volumes  may  be  consulted  with  good  result  by 
any  one  anxious  to  discover  any  circumstance,  impor- 
tant or  trivial,  concerning  Windsor,  which  lui  ever 
been  recordea^^*?*^  Athenaeum. 


i 


Booh  en  Sak  at  SmtMs,  36,  Soho  Square^  London. 


8BDrOBD*8  (Ber.  W.  K.  Sflaad)  The 
Blason  of  EpUoopacy,  being  a  complete 
Litt  of  the  ▲rchbiabope  and  Bishops  of 
Xngland  and  Wales,  and  their  Family 
Amu,  drawn  and  described,  from  the  first 
inteoductionof  Henddryto  the  present 
time.  8yo,  144  pagn,  and  62  pagu  of 
4raiwing$  of  Armgy  cloik,    15s 

TbU  work  depicts  Um  amis  of  s  gnu  number  of 
Sagliih  Families  not  to  be  found  in  other  w^rks. 

**  Tbere  has  been  an  |mount  of  industry  bestowed  upon 
cUs  onrioos  work  which  is  very  orditable  to  the 
aaihor.  and  wiU  be  found  beneficial  to  all  who  care 
fer  the  subject  on  which  it  has  been  employed."— 

ArUMMMVU. 


BSBByS  (W.)  PediffTees  and  Arms 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Hertford- 
shire. Folio  (only  1S5  printed),  bds. 
£1. 10s  {origiwu  prtc$  £3.  lOs) 

BXBUOTHEaXJB       ASIATiaTJE       et 

Africane,  on  Catalogne  des  Ouvrsges 
lelatifB  a  I'Asie  et  a  T Afrique  qui  ont  para 
jnsqu'en  1700,  par  H.  TsRNAUX-OoxPAjra. 
6yo,  av€C  suppUment  tl  index,  sewed, 
108  6d 


•«BIBLIA   PATTPBKUH."     One  of  the 

earliest  and  most  cnrious  Block  Books, 
reproduced  in  facsimile  from  a  copy  in 
the  British  Museum,  by  J.  Ph.  Bbbjeau. 
Boyal  4to,  half  bownd,    £2,  2s. 

At  n  spedoMn  of  th*  earliest  woodcuts  and  of  printed 
bloclrbooks,  destined  to  supersede  the  manuscripla 
anterior  to  the  valuable  invention  of  Guttenber^,  tne 
BiBLiA  Paui'Rrum  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
amateur  of  Fine  Arts  as  well  as  of  the  Biblio^pher. 
It  consists  of  40  engravinss,  printed  on  one  side  only 
•f  the  leaves,  and  di>posea  so  as  to  have  the  figures 
opposite  to  each  other. 

TW  eagravinics  were  printed  by  friction,  w'ith  a  sub> 
•tanceof  a  brownish  colour  instead  of  printing  ink. 
which  was  unknown  at  this  early  period.  To  imitate 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  original,  the  plates  in  this 
facsimile  are  disposed  opposite  each  other,  and  printed 
an  a  brownish  colour.  Various  editions  of  this  Block- 
Book  have  been  discovered,  without  any  writer  being 
able  to  say  which  is  the  first  one.  A  review  of  them 
is  givan  in  the  printed  Introduction  of  the  book. 

Besides  the  rhymed  Latin  Poetry— of  which  part  was 

E'ven  by  Heinecken,  and  after  him  by  Ottley — the 
Ltroduccion  gives,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  of  the 
Toat  printed  on  both  sides  in  the  upper  compartment, 
as  weU  as  an  English  Explanation  of  the  subject 

Only  350  copibs  have  bsbn  pkiktbd,  uniformly 
WITH  Mb.  S.  Lbicu  Sothkbv's  Fnmci/ia  Tyfcgra>- 
//mm. 

BLOOMFIEIiD.^Selection  firom  the 
Correspondence  of  Robert  Bloomfield, 
the  Suffolk  Poet.  Edited  by  W  H.  Haet, 
P.S»A«    8vo,  pp.  28,  evmd.    Is  6d 


BBOOEE  (B.)  A  Descriptive  Account 
of  Liverpool,  as  it  was  during  the 
last  Quarter  of  the  XVIIIth  Century, 
1 776 — 1 800.  A  handsome  vol ,  royal  8 vo, 
w»e^  illttstrations,  cloifk  12s  6d  {oriffinal 
price  £1.  5s) 


BB00E3  (BIOHABB,  F.S^.)  Viaits  V, 

Fields  of  Battle  in  England,  of  the  XYth 
Century,  with  some  Miscellaneous  Tracts 
and  Papers,  principally  upon  Archasolc^. 
cal  SubjectSb     Boyal  8vo,  plaUe,  dotk 

158 


Tba  work  contains  a  descrifptive  account  of  the 
1^  most  of  the  memorable  conflicts  in  the  Wan  ^ 
York  and  Lancaster,  comprising  the  ceWbiiiid  faafr 
ties  of  Shrewsbury,  Blore  Hratb,  Noftharaptm. 
Wakefield.  Mortimer^s  Cross.  Towtoo,  Barae:.' 
Tewkesbury,  Bosworth,  and  Stt^e,  and  gencakf-^: 
and  other  particulars  of  the  powerful,  wazhke,  1:: 
distinguished  personages  who  were  A»  priaca. 
actors  in  those  stirring  and  erentful  times,  wuh  poa 
•f  some  of  the  fields  of  Battle,  and  an  Anmnd\x  ct>. 
taintag  the  principal  Acts  of  Attainder  relative  ii»  'a 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  Lists  of  the  K<^>Iear-. 
Knights,   and  other  personages  tttaiated  by  ihea. 


BUOXHXJBST  (liO&D)  The  Dramatic 
and  Poetical  Works  ofTHOMAa  Sacktrli 
Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Earl  of  Doiset 
With  Introduction  and  Life  by  the  preaem 
Lord  Buckhurst.  Fcap.  8vo,  ekih,  fu 
portrait  from  a  pietun  ai  Buetiutretj  no* 
Jiret  engraved*    4s. 

BXmEE'8     (JOHK)     OENBAI.OQICAI 

and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Extinct  tci 
Dormant  Baronetcies  of  England,  IrekiJ. 
and  Scotland.  Medium  Sto,  SEOOin; 
EDITION,  638  closely  printed  pages,  in  <f :» 
hie  columne,  with  abinU  1000  Amu  tngrani^ 
on  trood,  fine  port,  of  Jaues  L,  cloth.  ll% 
{original  price  £1.  8s) 

This  work  engaged  the  attention  of  the  author  £r 
several  years,  comprises  nearly  a  thousand  hzj- 
lie&  many  of  them  amongst  the  most  andest  ^i 
eminent  in  the  kingdom,  each  carried  dowa  m  :*^ 
representatives  still  existing,  with  elaborate  arJ 
minute  details  of  the  alliances,  achievements,  and  f^^ 
tunes,  generation  after  generation,  from  the  earlxsa 
to  the  Ute&t  period. 

BUBN'S  (J.  S.)  History  of  Parisb 
Rf^'isters  in  England,  and  Kegist<^ 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  tiie  Colonies,  Epii^ 
copal  Chapels  in  and  about  Londod 
tlie  Geneva  Ee^ster  of  the  Protestad 
Refugees,  with  Biographical  Notes,  try 
Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  8vo,  clcLt 
10s  6d 


BUBN'S  (J.  S.)  The   Hi^h  Commissics. 

Notices  of  the  Court  and  its  Proceeding 
8vo,  cloth,  ojUy  100  printed,    Ssl 

BTTBN*S  (J.  S.)  The  Star  Cliamber  — 
Notices  of  the  Court  and  its  ProceediiL> 
with  a  few  Additional  Notes  on  the  Bi^ 
Commission.    8vo,  cloth,    53 


lALTOK'S  (B.  BBIX)  AnxuOs  and 
Legends  of  Calais,  with  Sketch  £f 
of  Emigre  Notabilities,  and  Me- 
moirs of  Lady  Hamilton.     Fas; 

8vo,  with  frontitpieee  and  vignette,  dczk 

5s 

A  very  interesting  book  on  England's  fint  Coloay.  t^ 
only  English  book  written  on  this  nignlar  place. 


Books  0)1  Sale  at  SmiiKSy  36>  Soho  Square,  LondoTU 


CAMDEN'S     (WILLIAM)      REUAHTS 

Concenung  Britain.    Fcp.  8vo,  fine  for- 
trait,  cloth.    68 

LARGE  PAPER,  Post  SvO,  cloth,      78  6d 


The  eighth  edition  of  this  interesting  volume  by  Cam- 
den, the  famous  Antiquaxy,  conststinj;  of  little  essays 
and  scraps,  which  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
his  "  Bniannia." 


JAKDWELL  (REV.  DB.,  Profemr  of  An- 
cient Historyy  Oxford)  Lectures  on  the 
Coinage  of  the  Qreeks  and  HomanSy  de- 
livered in  the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo, 
cloth.    48  {original  price  Ss  6d) 

**  A  very  interesting  historical  volume,  and  written  in  a 
pleasing  and  popular  manner. 

'ABTWBIGHT.— Memoirs  of  the  Life, 
Writings,  and  Mechanical  Inventions  of 
Edmnnd  Cartwright,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  In- 
ventor of  the  Power  Loom,  dbc.  Edited 
by  E.  H.  Strickland.  Post  8vo,  engra- 
vings, hoards.  23  6d  {original  price  lOs  6d) 

It  contains  some  interesting  literary  history,  Dr.  Cart- 
wright  numbering  among  his  correspondents.  Sir  W. 
Jones,  Crabbe,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Fulton,  Sir  S.  RafSes, 
l..anKnome,  and  others,  tie  was  no  mean  Poet,  as 
bis  legendary  tale  of  "Armine  and  Elvira"  (given  in 
^e  Appendix)  testifies.  Sir  W.  Scotc  says  it  contains 
s«me  excellent  poetry,expressed  with  unusual  felicity. 


HATTO  (W.  A.,  Author  of  "Jackson's  His- 
tory of  Wood  Engravings**)  Facts  and  Spe- 
culations on  the  History  of  Flaying  Cards 
in  Europe.  8vo,  profusely  illustrated  with 
engravings,  both  plain  and  coloured,  doth. 
£l.  Is 

'*  The  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  siprnification  of  the 
suits  and  their  marks,  and  the  heraldic,  theologiod, 
and  political  emblems  pictured  from  time  to  time,  in 
their  changes,  opens  a  new  field  of  antiquarian  inte- 
rest :  and  the  perseverance  with  which  Mr.  Chatto 
has  explored  it,  leaves  little  to  be  gained  by  his  suc- 
cessors. The  plates  with  which  the  volume  is  en- 
riched add  considerably  to  its  value  in  this  point  of 
view.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  take  it  altogether, 
it  contains  more  matter  than  has  ever  before  been 
collected  in  one  view  upon  the  same  subject.  In' 
spite  of  its  faults  it  is  exceedingly  amusing  ;  and  the 
most  critical  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  entertained  by 
the  variety  of  curious  outlying  learning  Mr.  Chatto 
has  somenow  oontrived  to  draw  into  the  investiga- 
tion." 


:h£  game  of  the  CHESSE/*  the 

First  Book  printed  in  England  by  William 
Cazton,  reproduced  in  facsimile  from  a 
copy  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  with  a  few 
Kemarks  on  Caxton's  Typographical  Pro- 
ductions by  Vincent  Figgiks.  4to,  pp. 
184,  with  23  curious  woodcuts,  half  morocco, 
U7icut  £l.  Is — or,  in  antique  calf,  with 
bevelled  hoards  and  carmine  edges.     £1.  8s 

Frequently  as  we  read  of  the  works  of  Caxton  and  the 
early  English  Printers,  and  of  their  Bku:k   Letter 
Books,  very  few  persons  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  any  of  these  productions,  andformmg  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  ingeunity  and  skill  of  those  who  first 
practised  the  "Koble  Art  of  Printing." 
Thb  tvpb  has  bun  carkpully  imitatsd,  andtrh 
Woodcuts  Facsimilbd  by  Miss  Bypisld.    The 
Paper  and  Watermarks  have  also  been  made  express- 
ly, as  near  as  possible,  like  the  original :  and  the  book 
is  accompanied  by  a  few  remark!  of  a  practical  nature, 
-which  ha'fe  been  waggommA  during  the  prngieia  of  the 
fboBt,  and  tha  imommry  ttudj  and  oomporiaoa  of 


Caxton's  Works  with  those  of  his  eOBtemporaties  in 
Germany,  by  Mr.  V.  Ficgins,  who  spent  two  years* 
"labour  of  love"  in  cutting  the  matrixes  for  the  type. 

COLIiEOTION  OF  LETTEBS^  on  Sci- 
entific Subjects,  illustrative  of  the  Pro* 
gress  of  Science  in  England.  Temp.  Eli- 
zabeth to  Charles  II.  Edited  by  J.  O. 
IIalliwell.    8vo,  cloth.    3s 

Comprising  letters  of  Digges,Dee,  Tycho  Brahe, Lower, 
Hariott,  Lydyatt,  Sir  W.  Petty,  Sir  C  Cavendidl, 
Brancker,  Pell,  etc.  ;  also  the  Autobiography  c^  Sif 
Samurl  Morland,  from  a  MS.  in  LamDcth  Pailace, 
KaL  Tarpole/s  Corrector  Analsrticus,  etc. 


COMBERB ACH  FAMILY. — Collection 
for  a  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Fa- 
mily of  Comberbach  (of  Cheshire^  etc.) 
By  G.  W.  MabshaIiL.  8yo,  plate  of  Arms, 
dtc,  clotty    6b 


COBNWAIiL.  ~  Footprints  of  Fonner 
Men  in  Far  Cornwall  (Sketches  of  Place^ 
Men,  and  Manners).  By  the  Rev.  R. 
S.  Hawker,  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  An* 
thor  of  ^'Cornish  Ballads/'  etc.  Crown 
8to,  doth.    58 

COBNWALL.  —  HAIiLIWEIX'8    (X  O.) 

Rambles  in  Western  CornwaU,  by  the 
Footsteps  of  the  Giants  ;  with  l^otes  on 
the  Celtic  Remains  of  the  Land's  End 
District  and  the  Isles  of  Scilly.  Fcp.  4to, 
elegantly  printed  by  JVhittinghamf  cloth* 
7b  6d 


COBNWALI«.--.ED]U:OND*S  (SL.,  taU 
of  Penzance)  The  Land's  End  District, 
its  Antiquities,  Natural  Histoiy^  Natural 
Phenomena,  and  Scenery ;  also  a  Brief 
Memoir  of  Richard  Trevithick,  C.  E» 
8vo,  map$p  plates,  and  woodcuts,  doth. 
78  6d 


CORNWALL.— KYNANCE  COVE  ;    or» 

The  Cornish  Sniugelers,  A  Tale  of  the 
Last  Century.  By  W.  B.  Forfar,  Author 
of  '*Pmt(noan^  'Tengersiek  Castle,"  etCy 
Fcp.  8VO9  hoardM.    2s 

CORirWALL.^PEPLEB   (E.  H.,  of  Lis. 

heard)  The  Anglo-Saxon  Episcopate  of 
Cornwall,  with  some  Account  of  the 
Bishops  of  Crediton.  8^0,  cloth.  3b  6d 
{original  pries  7b  6d) 

COSIN'S  (MR.,  Secretary  to  the  Cottmisshnerg 
of  Forfeited  Estates)  Names  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Non  Jurors,  and  others,  who 
Refused  to  take  the  Oaths  to  King  George 
I.,  together  with  their  Titles,  Additions, 
Places  of  Abode,  the  Parishes  and  Tbwn- 
ships  where  their  Lands  lay,the  Names  of 
the  then  Tenants,  and  the  Annual  V^ne 
of  them  as  returned  by  themselveB.  Rh 
printed  from  the  Edition  of  1745.  8to> 
doth.  58 
A  curiotM  book  te  the  Topographer  and  Genealogift. 


8 


Boohs  0%  Sale  at  SmiMs,  36,  SoJu>  Square^  London^ 


0BA8HAW.  —  The  Poetical  Works  of 
Richard  Cbashaw,  Author  of  *' Steps 
to  the  Temple,"  '<  Sacred  Poems,  with 
other  Delights  of  the  Moses,"  and  "  Poe- 
mata,"  now  first  collected.  Edited  by  W. 
R  TuBNBOLL.  Fcp.  8yo,  cloth,    6a. 

**  H«  ■eemi  to  have  resembled  Herbert  in  the  turn  of 
Mind,  UitpoMoned  more  Umj  and  geniua."— £lus. 

OB.— The  I<ife  and  Times  of 
Daniel  De    Foe,   with    Remarks, 
Digressive    and    Discursive.     By 
Will.  Chadwick.    6vo,  pp.  472, 
fortraitf  eioth.    5s.  (original  price  lOs  6d) 

DSBBYBHXBX.— BATElCAirS     (Thos^ 

of  Youifravif  Derbythir9)  Vestiges  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  Sepul- 
chral Usages  of  its  Inhabitants,  from  the 
most  Remote  Ages  to  the  Reformation. 
8vo,  with  numerout  woodctUi  of  Tumuli  and 
their  content$f  Oroaei,  Tomit,  <te,f  cloth. 
Ite 


DEBBTSHIRS.-BIGSBT's   ^BOBEBT, 

M,A,f  LL.D.)  Historical  and  Topographi- 
cal Description  of  Repton,  in  the  County 
of  Derby,  with  Incidental  View  of  objects 
of  note  in  its  Vicinity.  4to,  a  handsome 
Tolume,  with  seybntt  illuttratUms  on  cop- 
jpor,  itom^  and  wood,  cloth,  18s  (original 
price  £^.  Ss) 

DXVOK.— SZKG*S  (B.  J).  The  Forest 
of  Dartmoor  and  its  Borders  in  Devon- 
shire, an  Historical  Sketch.  Foolscap 
8vo,  cloth,    3s 

D  0  B  S  E  T.-WARN£'S     (CHABLES, 

F,8,A.)  The  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset ;  and 
Account  of  Personal  and  other  Researches 
in  the  Sepulchral  Mounds  of  the  Duro- 
triges.  Folio,  platen  and  woodcuts,  cloth, 
£1.  106 


DBXnMnffOND's  (WILLIAM,  Of  Bnw- 
thomden)  Poetical  Works.  Now  first  pub- 
lished entire.  Edited  by  W.  B.  Turn- 
BXTLL.    Fcp.  8yo,  fine  portrait,  cloth,    5s 


"  The  sonnets  of  Drummond/*  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
polished  and  elecant,  free  from  cone 
and  in  pura  unblemished  English." 


«( 


are 


DITBHAlt^BAINE  (BEV.  JAMES) 
History  and  Antiquities  of  North  Dur- 
ham, as  subdivided  into  the  Shires  of  Nor- 
(  ham.  Island,  and  Bedlington,  which  from 
the  Saxon  period  until  1844  constituted 
part  of  the  County  of  Durham,  but  are 
now  united  to  NortJiumberland.  Both 
Parts  C(mip2<(e,  folio,  fine  plates  (wanting 
Z  plates  in  the  first  part)  odt.    £1. 5s 

■  Part  II.  (wcmting  by  many  Subscribers) 

quite   complete,      188.      Labob   Pafsb. 
£1.  Is 


I 


DURHAM— BAIHE     (BBV.     JAME^ 

Historical  Account  of  the  Episcopal  Osi«tk 
or  Palace  of  Auckland.  Koyal  4to,  fim 
views,  portrmtSy  and  seals,  ciaA^  lOa  6ll 
(ofT^noi  price  £1.  Is) 

D  n  B  H  A  M— niustratioiis  of  the  Az^ 
chitectural  Antiquities  of  the  Obunty, 
of  Durham,  Ecclesiastical,  Castellated,  aol 
Domestic  By  R.  W.  Billinos.  4to,  6i 
finepkUeSfbds,  £1.  Is  (origineU price  J^  % 


POPULAB 

Remains  of  the  Early  Pofulit 
Poetry  of  Engla]!]),  eolIec:<6: 
and  edited  by  W.  Cabkw  Hazlit. 

4  vols,  fcpu  8vo,  wiA  many  curious  woodn- 

facsimiles,  doth,    £1 

Large  Paper,  4  vols,  post  Sno^  cUl 


£1.  lOs 


BlililS'S    (W.    SMITH) 

of  Heraldry,  collected  from  Literature. 
Coins,  Oems,  Vases,  and  other  Monumenie 
of  Pre-Christian  and  MedisBval  Times; 
with  a  Catalogue  of  Early  Armobia: 
Seals;  tending  to  show  that  Moden 
Heraldry  emboaies  or  is  derived  from  iU 
Religious  Symbols,  the  Military  Devi^a; 
and  the  Emblems  of  the  Heathen  Deities 
of  Antiquity.  A  JumdsomM  volume,  8va, 
pp.  300,  with  iO  plates,  doth,  7s  6d  {original 
price  16s)  _— 
ELLIS  FAMILIEa  — Notices  of  the 
Ellises  of  England,  Scotland,  and  IreJatil 
including  the  Families  of  Alis,  Fit2-£!T?, 
Helles,  &c  By  W.  Smith  Ellis,  of  th» 
Middle  Temple.  8vo,  arms  and  plaUti 
{very  few  printed)  doth.    £1.  Is 

ENGLAND  as  seen  by  Foreigners  ia 

the  Days  of  Elizabem  and  James  aiii 
the  First,  comprising  Translations  of  tbf 
Journals  of  the  two  Dukes  of  Wirtembc:; 
in  1592  and  1610,  both  illustrative  J 
Shakespeare.  With  Extracts  from  lit 
Travels  of  Foreign  Princes  and  othes. 
With  Copious  Notes,  an  Introduction,  aai 
Etchings.  By  AViluax  BasRCHLn 
Rye,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Departmr', 
of  PrinUd  Books,  British  Mueewai,  ThiX 
K>olscap  4to,  eUgantly  printed  bf  WTii> 
tingham,  extra  cloth,    158 

"This  curious  ▼ohnne  has  been  the  Mxmr  of  i 
scholar's  loYe,  and  will  be  read  with  ease  hj  a.. 
The  idea  of  assembliaf  the  tesdmoaiea  of  tame. 
▼idtorSp  and  showing  us  bow  we  appeared  to  ocbr. 
io  the  days  of  Bess»  by  way  of  contrast  and 


son  to  the  aspect  we  present  in  the  days  of  Victcna> 
was  one  whtcn  iuTolTed  much  arduous  reaearch.  Ur 


Rye  had  had  no  predecessMr. 

.^ tie  has  not  only  added  an  introdx^ 

tion  to  the  works  he  assembles  and  translates,  but  hu 
enrichod  them  with  some  hundred  pages  of  notes  cs 
all  kinds  of  subjects,  exhibiting  a  wide  aitd  miasis, 
research."— ^#f^i/A/(r  Rtvirm.  (O.  H.  Lkwbs.) 
A  book  replete  both^with  informatiaQ  and  amuaene«% 
furnishiag  a  series  of  very  curiaos  pictures  of  Ea^bai 
ia  the  Olien  Tibm."— Ar#/CT«Mf  Qi '- 


Books  on  Sale  at  Smith* s,  36,  Soho  Sqiuire,  London, 


BlIGIilSH  COINa  — A  Guide  to  the 
Study  and  Arrangement  of  English  Coins. 
By  H.  W.  Henfret,  Member  of  the  Nu- 
mismatic Society  of  London.  With  plates 
and  WQodctUs,  post  8vo,  cloth.    78  6d 

A  very  useful  and  compendiousHistory  of  EnsIIsh  G>ins, 
and  what  will  interest  colleaors,  it  gives  tne  price  the 
tarest  coins  have  sold  for  in  auctions  of  late  years. 


INQLISH  RETRACED,  or  Remarks 
on  the '' Breeches'*  Bible  (the  Genevan 
Version)  and  the  English  of  the  present 
day.    Post  8yo,  cloth.    Ss  (pub  at  5s) 

An  ingenious  and  instnictt^e  volumci  the  result  of  a 
good  deal  of  reading. 

SPITAPHS— NORFOLK'S  (H.  E.)  Glean- 
ings in  Graveyards :  a  Collection  of  Cu- 
rious Epitaphs.  Third  EditioUy  revised 
and  enlarged,  fcap.  8vOy  cloth.    Ss 

SPITAPHS.— A  Collection  of  Curious 
and  Interesting  Epitaphs  copied  from 
the  Monuments  oi  Distinguished  and 
Noted  Characters  in  the  Ancient  Church 
and  Burial  Grounds  of  Saint  Pancras, 
Middlesex.  By  F.  T.  Cansick.  Post  8vo, 
plates,  cloth.    7s  6d 

Labgb  Paper,  4to,  clo^    158 

VOL  II  (Completing  the  Parisli 

of  St  Pancras,  including  Iijghgate  Ceme- 
tery).   Post  8vo,  cloth,    78  6d 

^Lar( 


tas  Papbb  4to,  cloth.    166 


5SSATS    on   the    DRAMA.       BT    W 

BoNHAH  Donne  {the  present  Licenser  of 
Plays).  Post  8vo^  cloth.  2s  (original  price 

68) 

Contents  :  ^  Athenian  Comedy  ;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher ;  Plays  and  their  Providers ;  Songs  from  the 
Dramatistt  ;  The  Drama ;  Charles  Kemble  ;  The 
Drama  Past  and  Present ;  Popular  Amusements. 

CSSEX.--HADFIELI)  (JAMES,  ArehUeet) 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the  County 
of  Essex,  from  the  Norman  Era  to  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  with  Plans,  Eleva- 
tions, Sections,  Details,  &c.,  from  a  Series 
of  Measured  Drawings,  and  Architectural 
and  Chronological  Descriptions.  Royal 
4to,  80  plateSf  leather  back,  cloth  sides, 
£1.  lis  6d 


—The  Parish  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
its  History  and  Antiquities.  By  James 
Matnard.  Post  8vo^  engravings,  sewed, 
la — eloth,    2b 


rVANS  (JOHN,  F.8.A,  Secretary  to  the  Nu- 
mismatic Society)  Coins  of  the  Ancient 
Britons,  Arranged  and  Described.  Thick 
8vo,  many  plates,  engraved  by  F,  W.  Fair- 
holt^  F.S.A.J  and  cuts,  doth,  a  handsome 
volume,    £1,  Is 

The  "  Prix  de  Numismatique**  has  been  awarded  by 
the  French  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres»  to  the  author,  for  this  book. 


INLATSON  (JAMES)  SumameB 
and  Sirenames,  the  Origin  and  His- 
tory of  certain  Family  and  Histoiical 
Names,  and  Remarks  on  the  An- 
cient Bight  of  the  Crown  to  Sanction 
and  Veto  the  Assumption  of  Names,  and 
an  Historical  Account  of  the  Names  of 
Buggey  and  Bugg.  8vo.  Is  6d  {original 
price  3b  6d) 

PBENEAU  (PHILIP)  Poems  on  VariouB 
Subjects,  tut  chiefly  illustrative  of 
the  Events  and  Actors  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  reprinted  from  the 
rare  edition  printed  at  Philadelphia  in 
1786,  with  a  Preface.  Thick  fcap.  8vo, 
elegantly  printed,  cloth.     6s 

Freneau  enjoved  the  friendship  of  Adams,  Franklin, 
JefTerson,  Madison,  and  Munroe,  and  the  last  three 
were  his  constant  correspondents  while  they  lived. 
His  Patriotic  Songs  and  Ballads,  which  were  superior 
to  any  metrical  compositions  then  written  in  America, 
were  everywhere  sung  with  enthusiasm.  See 
Griswold's  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,**  and 
Duyckinck*s  "  Cyclop,  of  American  Literatture." 

ILES  (B£V.  DR.)  The  Writings 
of  the  Christians  of  the  Second 
Century,  namely,  Athenagoras,  Ta- 
tian,  Theophilu.s,  Hermias,  Papias, 
Aristides,.  Qaadratus,  etc.,  collected  and 
first  translated,  complete.  Svo,  doth. 
78  6d 

Designed  as  a  continuation  of  Abpi  Wake's  A^ettolical 
EpistUSf  which  are  those  of  the  first  century. 

GILES  (BEV.  DB.)  Heathen  Records 
to  the  Jewish  Scripture  History,  con- 
taining all  the  Extracts  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Writers  in  which  the  Jews  and 
Christians  are  named,  collected  together 
and  translated  into  English,  with  the 
original  Text  in  juxtaposition.  8yo^ 
cloth.    78  6d 


GILES  (BEV.  DB.)  Codex  Apocryjphas 
Novi  Testamenti  the  Uncanonical  Gos- 
pels and  other  Writings  referring  to 
the  First  Ages  of  Christianity,  in  the  ori- 
ginal Languages  of  Arabic,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  collect^  together  from  the  editions 
of  Fabricius,  Thilo  and  others.  2  vola^ 
8vo,  cloth,    14b 

GBENVILLE  (HENBT)  A  Chronolo- 
gical Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels,  on  a 
new  plan,  with  Notes.    8vo,  cloth,    is  6d 

The  most  useful  and  comprehensive  Synopsis  ever  pub- 
lished, it  will  be  found  of  great  utility  to  Preacners 
and  Students  in  Divinity. 

GI7BE  AND   GODLIE   BALLATES,  a 

Compendious  Book  of  Psalms  and  Spirit- 
nal  Songs  commonly  known  as  "The 
Gude  and  Godlie  Ballates,"  Reprinted 
from  Edinburgh  edition  of  1578,  with 
Introduction,  Glossary,  etc.,  by  David 
Luiug.    Fcp.  6vo^  cloth,    76  6d 
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Booh  an  Sale  at  Smith\  36,  Soio  Square,  London. 


GW7NN    AKD    OTWAT.  —  A  Kemo- 

rial  of  Nell  Qwynne  the  Actress,  and 
Thomas  Otway  the  Dramatist.  By  W.  H. 
Habt.    4to.    6<1 


AXOSrS  (DAKZSL  HSNBY,  Af.il.) 
The  OoiKir.est  of  Britain  by  the 
Saxona  A  Hannony  of  the  History 
of  the  Britons,  the  AVorks  of  Gildas, 
"Brut,"  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
with  reference  to  the  Events  of  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Centuries.  8vo,  plates  of  Runic 
InBcrifliojUf  doth.    158 

HAIOH*S  (DANIEL  HEKBY,  M,A,)  The 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Sagas,  an  Examination 
of  their  value  as  aids  to  History,  serving 
as  a  Sequel  to  ^  The  Conquest  of  Britain 
by  the  Saxons.''    Syo,  cloUu    8s  6d 

It  analyses  and  throws  new  bistoncal  evidence  on  the 
origin  of  the  Pocin«.  of  Beowulf,  the  Lament  of  Deor, 
the  Snra  of  Waldhcrc,  Scyld  Scefinc,  the  fight  at 
Finne:ihaai,  the  Story  of  Uom,  the  Lay  of  UU< 


de- 


brand,  et& 


HAL  LI  WELL'S  (J.  O.,  P,RS.,  <£».) 
Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Piovincial 
Words,  Obsolete  Phrases,  Proverbs,  and 
Ancient  Custums,  from  the  Bcign  of 
Edward  I.  2  vols,  Svo,  containing  up- 
Vaids  of  1,000  pages,  closely  printed  %n 
dffuhU  colwniiSy  eloth,  a  new  and  cheaper 
edition.    15s 

It  oOBtauns  abova  50,000  words  (embodying;  all  the 
known  scattered  glossaries  of  the  Kn^lish  language), 
forming  a  oomplete  key  for  the  reader  of  our  old  Poets, 
Dramatists,  Thcologlins,  and  other  authors,  whose 
works  abound  with  allusioaSj  of  which  explanations 
an  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  Dictionaries  and 
books  of  reference.  Most  of  the  principal  Archaisms 
are  illustrated  by  examples  selected  from  early  in- 
edited  MSS.  and  rare  books,  and  by  (ar  the  greater 
portion  will  be  found  to  be  original  authorities. 

HALLTWIBLL'S  (J.  O.)  Tlie  Iffanuscript 

Rarities  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Svo,  hds.    3s  (original  price  lOs  6d/ 
A  companion  to  Hartshome's  '  Book  Rarities"  of  the 
same  university. 


BALLIWELL'S  (J.  O.)  A  Dictionary  of 
of  Old  English  Plays,  existing  either  in 
]>rint  or  in  manuscript,  from  the  earliest 
timet  to  the  close  of  the  17th  Century,  in- 
eluding  also  notices  of  Latin  Plays  writ- 
ten by  English  Authors  during  the  same 
?eriod,  with  particulars  of  their  Authors, 
lots,  Characters,  &c.    Svo,  cloth.    128 

Twenty-five  copies  have  been  printed  on  thick  paper, 
price  £x.  xs. 


BALLIWSLL'S  (J.  O.)  Introduction  to 
th«  Evidences  of  Chnstianity.  Fcp.  Svo, 
Snd  Edition,  eloth.  Is  6d  (original  price 
886d) 

The  only  book  which  contains  in  a  popular  form  the 
Andent  Heathen  unconscious  titttimftniri!  to  the  tntth 
of  Christianity. 


HANTS.~AK  Extension,  of  tlie  Latin  ^ 

text  and  an  English  translation  cf 
the  Domesday  Book  for  EUjifshire,  with 
notes  by  H.  Moodt.    4to,  cloth,    7b  6d 

HANTS.-^BAIGSirr  (F.  J^  of  Windiokr] 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Patbh 
Church  of  Wyke,  near  Winchester.  Syo, 
engravings.    23  6d 


HANTS.— WILLIAM    BTJFXJS,    his 

Tomb  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  Accotil: 
of  tiie  Opening,  &c  By  T.  W.  Richards. 
8vo,  36  pp.,  3  platesy  sewed,     la  6d 

HART'S  (W.  H.)  Index  Ezpurgatorios 
Anglicanus,  or  a  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Principal  Books  printed  or  pub- 
lished in  England,  which  have  been 
Suppressed,  or  Bnmt  by  the  Commori 
Hangman,  or  Censured,  or  for  vhich  the 
Author,  Printer,  or  Publisher  have  been 
Prosecuted.    Svo,  Part  L     2s 

HA BT  LIB.— A  Biographical  ICflmoir 
of  Samuel  Hartiib,  Milton's  familiar 
friend,  with  Bibliographical  Notices  d 
Works  published  by  him,  and  a  reprint  zi 
his  Pamphlet  entitled  **An  Invention:! 
Engines  of  Motion."  By  Hbkst  Disced 
Cj£,  author  of  the  Life  of  the  Marquis  a 
Worcester,  &c    Post  8yo,  cloth.    2a  6d 

To  have  been  the  familiar  friend  of  MihiOii,  the  oot- 
respondent  of  Boyle  and  Evelyn,  Bepys  and  Weq, 
ana  to  have  had  the  honour  ot  sug^estinz  to  M Ur.a 
his  tract  on  Edacation,  and  of  receivings  tusLi^h  prabe 
in  his  own  lofty  and  sonorous  language,  is  he^oar 
enough  to  make  Hattlih's  name  and  life  worthy  oi  a 
q>ecial  work.  ^ 

HEABNE.  —  Beliqua  Heamianae.  The 
Bemalns  of  Thomas  Hearne,  (tha 
Antiquary)  M.A,  of  Edmmid  Hall. 
Oxon,  being  Extracts  from  his  Dianes. 
Edited  by  Dr.  P.  Bliss,  late  Principal  d 
St  Maiy  HalL  Seookb  kditton,  ipii 
additions  and  a  new  index.  3ToIs^fcp.8Te, 
port.,  cloth   15s 

■■  Large  fapeb,  3  vol%  post  Svo,  cl(A 

£1.  2s  6d 

One  of  the  most  gossipping  diaries  that  has  ever  bea 
IMibUshed  Tootc  so  to  uwse  fond  of  faihliogTaphy.  hs- 
eraphy,  and  antiquities.  Poor  Tom's  inveteiaie  JtOf 
oiiucal  tendencies  often  led  him  into  amusing  scxa?c& 


HSBALBBY    OF  SMITH,   being  s 

Collection  of  tLe  Arms  borne  by,  or  attri- 
buted to  most  Families  of  that  Sxzinaise 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  GermanT. 
compiled  &om  the  Harleian  MSS.,  anl 
otber  Authentic  Sources^  By  H.  Stdstt 
Gbazebbook.  Small  4to,  elegantly  prin- 
ted in  antique  type  by  fFhiUinghan^  cl^ 

15s 
Hie  above  woilr  contains  a  correct  betalcfie  dmsenptim 
of  the  Armorial  Insignia  of  naaiW  every  katown  ataa- 
eerous  Family  of  the  surname  of'^Smtth,  Smjth,  etc, 
(about  ase  in  anmber)  andistUustiated  witlisa  plaitov 


Books  on  SaU  at  Smith's,  36,  Soho  Sgmrt,  London. 


U 


comprian^  135  Shields  of  Amu  copied  in  facsimile 
from  a  cunous  manuscript  in  the  Hjurleian  Collection 
in  the  British  Museum. 
A  few  copies  are  issued  with  the  Arms  coloured,  for 
which  early  application  is  necessary.    Price  £a.  ss 


HERALDRY  of  SMITH  of  Scotland  Txrith 
Genealogical  Annotations.  By  F.  M. 
Smith,  Capt,  R.  A.    4to,  38  6d 

Forming  a  supplement  to  H.  S.  Grasebrook's  Heraldry 
of  Smith  (the  previous  article.) 

HESBEBT'S  (Eon.  Algernon)  Cydopi 
ChristiarmSf  or  an  Argument  to  dis- 
proye  the  supposed  Antiquity  of  Stone- 
nen^  and  other  Megalithic  Sections 
in  England  and  Brittany.  Qyoy  cloth, 
4s  {original  price  6s) 

H  KR  KFOBD.— Helps  to  Hereford  His- 
tory, Civil  and  Legendary,  in  an  Ancient 
Account  of  the  Ancient-Cord wainers' 
Company  of  the  Cit^,  the  Mordiford  Dra- 
gon, and  other  Subjects.  By  J.  D.  Dsy- 
iiiN.  12mo,  cloth  {a  curious  volume),  38  6d 

HRRRICK— Hesperides,  Tlie  Poems  and 
other  Bemains  of  Robert  Herrick,  now 
first  collected  and  edited  by  W.  Carew 
Hazlitt  2  yols,  fcap.  8yo,  frontispiece 
after  Marshall,  cloth.    8b. 

■  Labqb  pajpbb,  2  yoLs,  post  8vo,  cloth. 

15b 


aOMER— THE  ILIADS  OF   HODICER, 

Prince  of  Poets,  never  before  in  any  lan- 
guage tndy  translated,  with  a  Comment 
on  some  oi  his  chief  Places.  Done  accor- 
ding to  the  Greek  by  Georqe  Chapman, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Hoopbb.  2  yols,  sq.  fcp.  8vo. 
Second  and  RsyiSED  Edition,  with  por- 
trait of  Chapman,  aTid  frontispiece.    128 

"The  translation  of  Homer,  published  by  Geoi:ge 
Chapman,  is  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  the  English 
language  can  boast." — Godwin. 

"With  Chapman,  Pope  had  frequent  consultations, 
smd  perhaps  never  translated  any  passage  till  he  read 
bis  version." — Dr.  yohtisoH, 

^  He  covers  his  defecu  with  a  daring,  fiery  spirit,  that 
animates  his  translation,  which  is  something  like 
what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himself  to  have  writ 
before  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion." — Po/t. 

"Chapman's  translation,  with  all  its  defects, is  often 
exceedingly  Homeric^  which  Pope  himself  seldom 
obuined.  — Haliam. 

"  Chapman  writes  and  feds  as  a  Poet—as  Homer  mi^ht 
have  written  had  he  lived  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,**— Ctf^Irru&if. 

^  have  just  finished  Chapman's  Homer.  Did  yon  ever 
read  it  ?— it  has  the  most  contbuoxis  power  of  interes- 
ting you  all  along.  .  .  .  The  earnestness  and 
passion  waich  he  has  put  into  every  part  of  these 
poeint  would  bo  incredible  to  a  reader  of  a  mere 
modem  transla  tion ,  "^"CAarUs  Lamb, 


aOMRR'S  OD  YSSS7,  Translated '  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  by  Gborgs  Chap- 
man. With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Rev.  BicHARD  Hooper.  2  vols,  sq.  fcp. 
8yo,  Second  and  Revised  Edition,  with 
facsiirmUe  of  the  rare  original  frontispiece, 
12s 


HOHBR*S  BatUe  of  the  Frogrs  and  Kioe : 
Hesiod's  Works  and  Days  ; .  Mus^Aus's 
Hero  and  Leander ;  Juvenal's  Fifth  Sa- 
tire. Translated  by  Georob  Chapman. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Rich.  Hooper.  Square 
fcp.  8vo,  frontispiece  after  Pass,    68 

"  The  Editor  of  these  five  rare  volumes  has  done  an  fai< 
calculable  service  to  Elnglish  Literature  by  taldhg 
George  Chapman's  folios  out  of  the  dust  of  time  ho- 
noured librariea  by  collating  them  with  lovingoare  and 
patience,  and  through  the  agency  of  his  cnterprisiofl^ 
publisher,  bringing  Clhapman  entire  and  dbtaipJete 
within  the  reach  ofthose  who  can  bestappreciata  and 
least  afford  to  purchaie  the  earl^  editJoos."— 
AtAnuuum, 

HORNKS  (R  H.)  Ballad  Roxnances. 
12mo,  pp.  248,  cloth.   3s  {orig.  price  Cs  6d) 

"  Containing  the  Noble  Heart,  a  Bohemian  Legend : 
the  Monk  of  Swineshead  Aboey,  a  Ballad  Chronicle 
of  the  Death  of  King  John  ;  The  three  Knights  of 
Camelott,  a  Fairy  Tale :  The  Ballad  of  Delora,  of  the 
Passion  of  Andrea  Como ;  Bedd  Gelert,  a  Welidx  Le- 

Snd  :  Ben  Capstan,  a  Ballad  of  the  Night  Watch  ; 
e  Elfe  of  the  Woodlands,  a  Child's  Story. 

"  Pure  fancy  of  the  most  abundant  and  picturesque  de- 
scription. Mr.  Home  should  write  us  more  fairy 
tales:  we  know  none  to  equal  him  since  the  days  of 
Drayton  and  Herrick."— Examinsr. 

*'  The  opening  poem  in  tlus  volume  is  a  fine  on^  it  is 
entitled  the  '  Noble  Heart'  and  not  only  in  title  but 
in  treatment  well  imitates  the  style  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher."— Atuenaum. 


RISH  FAMILISa— I>'AI.TOirS 

(John,  Barrister-at-LaWf  of  Dublin) 
Illustrations,  Historical  and  Gene- 
alogical, of  the  most  ancient  Fami- 
LIEB  of  Ireland  (500)  Members  of  which 
held  Commissions  in  Eins;  James's  Ser- 
vice in  the  War  of  the  Revolutions,  where- 
in their  respective  Origin,  Achievements, 
Forfeitures,  and  ultimate  Destinies,  are 
set  forth.  2  thick  vols,  8vo.  Second  EDI- 
TION, pp.  1400,  c^£^m    £l.  Is 

ISLE  OF  HCAN.-HALLIWBLti'S  (J.  O.; 

Roundabout  Notes,  chiefly  Uf)on  the  An> 
cient  Circles  of  Stones  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Fcp.  4to,  only  100  printed,    2s 

JOHNES    (ARTHT7R    X)    Philological 

Proofs  of  the  original  Unity  and  Recent 
Origin  of  the  Human  {tace,  derived  from 
a  Comparison  of  the  Languages  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  ^America.  8yo,  Mh, 
68  {original  price  12s  6d} 

Printed  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  to  whose 
works  it  will  be  found  a  useful  supplement. 


JOKES  ^  (REV.     H.  .  liONOUEVILIiR^ 

Essays  and  Papers  en  Literary  and  His- 
torical Subjects.  Svo,  pp.  291,  elo&h. 
4b  6d  {eriginal  price  12s) 

*'  CoNTXNTS :— How  to  build  a  House  and  live  in  it** 
Somethinj  like  a  Country  Hqusc- Sketches  in  old 
France  (Biron  and  the  Bastife.  Place  de  la  Greva^ 
Versailles)— Modem  Schools  of  Art  in  France, 
-Belgium,  and  Switzerland— The  Dutch  Critics  of  the 
i6th,  17th,  and  z8th  Centuries.  Literary Labonn  of 
the  Benedictines. 


12 


JBooki  on  Sale  ai  SmUk\  36,  Sohc  Square,  LoniatL 


,Y  (Wm,  9f  LeUmkr)  VMem\ 
illastntive  of  the  Drama,  and  other 
Popular  Amnaementa,  chiefly  in 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies, incidentally  illustrating  Shake- 
speare and  his  Contemporaries,  Extracted 
from  the  Chamberlain's  Accounts  and 
otiier  Manuscripts  of  the  Borough  of  Lei- 
cester, with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Poet  8to,  plaUi,  cloih.    Os 

KBNBXOK  (BSV.  JOHH,  CWrolor  qf  Jnfi- 

riUiei  tn  ihs  Muieum  at  York,  author  of 
AncUni  Eaypi  under  the  Pharaohi," 
"Hiitory  of  Phcmiday*'  &c)  Papers  on  Sub- 
jects of  ArchaBology  and  History  commu- 
nicated to  the  Yorkshire  Philoaophical 
Society.  8vo,  ehth.  3s  6d.  (Original 
price  9s.) 

CoirrBNTS. 
Extenskm^  uid  Suppression  of  the  Order  of 
^  Its  Templars  m  Yorkslure. 
HiiCMWsl  Traditions  of  Pontefract  Casde,  including  an 
Saqutry  into  tlM  Place  and  Manner  ot  Richard  the 
Second  s  Death. 
Relation  of  Coins  to  Histovy,  illustnted  from  Romas 

Coins  found  at  Methal,  in  Yorlcshire. 
TheCausesof  the  Destruction  of  Cbssical  Literature. 
The  History  of  the  Recovery  of  CUusical  Literature. 
The  Reign  of  Trajan,  illastrated  by  a  monument  of  his 

reign  found  at  York. 
Roman  Wax  TaMeu  found  in  Transylvanin. 
Nev  Year's  Daj  in  Ancient  Rome. 

SSVT.— ULKBABBETS     (WILLIAM, 

Lawyer  and  Antiquary)  A  Perambulation 
of  &ent,  containing  the  Description, 
Hystorie,  and  Customs  of  that  Shire. 
Written  in  1676.  Thick  8yo,  cloth.  5s 
(original  price  12s) 

The  firtt  county  history  published,  and  one  of  the  most 
HTvrTTr  and  naiv*  ola  books  that  can  be  imagined. 


The 


XBNT.^-SMITH  (J.  B.)  Bibliotheca 
Cantiana. — A  Bibliographical  Account  of 
what  has  been  published  on  the  History, 
Topoffraphy,  Antiquities,  Customs,  and 
Family  Genealogy  of  the  County  of  Kent, 
with  Biographical  Notes.  8vo,  (pp.  370) 
wUh  troo  platei  of  facsimiles  of  autographs 
of^  eminent  Kentish  writers.  5b  (oiiginei 
price  i4s) 

XEKT.— Liber  Estriss,  or  .DCemorials  of 

the  Boyal  Ville  and  Pariah  of  Eastry,  in 
the  County  of  Kent  By  W.  F.  Shaw, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Eastry.  A  handsome 
Tolume,  elegantly  printed,  ^to,plateSf  cloth, 
£I.Qb 

KZNT.--SAin>TS'  (C.)  Critical  Bimerta- 
tion  on  Professor  Willis's  "Architectural 
History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral"  8yo. 
286d 

'Wiitlen  in  no  qaarrelsome  or  captious  ^rit ;  the 
hishest  coanplfment  is  paid  to  Professor  Willis  where 
it  IS  due.  But  the  author  has  made  out  a  clear  case, 
in  some  very  important  instances,  of  inaccuracies  that 
have  led  die  learned  Professor  into  the  construction 
of  serious  errors  thoughokti.  It  may  be  considered 
ns^  an  indispensable  companion  to  his  volume,  con- 
ttinina  a  jcreat  deal  of  extra  information  of  a  very 
eoriona  kind.*— ^fi-</i«MM. 


JLUIT.— COHBUETUJ>UHJflS   KAVC12B.^ 

A  History  of  Qayeikind,and  other  remark- 
able  Customs,  in   the  Ooonty  of  Kent 

S  Charles  Sandtb,  of  Canterbury,  8to, 
utrated  with  faeeinUUs,  a  very  handsome 
ffolumSf  doth,    15s. 

KBNT.— A  Begrister  of  the  Xrfuids  held 
by  Catholics  and  Nonjurors  in  the  Conntj 
of  Rent  in  the  Reign  of  George  the  L, 
edited  by  W.  H.  Hart,  F.&  A.  6vo,  pp.  43^ 
sewed.    Is 


KKM  T.— XNOCKEB'b  (EDW.^  3V»a  CM 

0^  Dover)  Account  of  the  Grand  Court  of 
Shepway,  holden  on  Bredonatone  Hill,  it 
Doyer,  for  the  Installation  of  Viscou&t 
Palmerston  as  Constable  of  Doyer  &sd 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  in  lb€l. 
With  Notes  on  the  Origin  and  Antiquitj 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Two  Ancient  Towls, 
and  their  Members.  Foolscap  4to,  en- 
gravings, elegantly  printed  by  Whiitin^n, 
cloth.    16s 


KENT.  ^  CsBsar's    Brliiah    Szpeditions 

from  Boulogne  to  the  Bay  of  Apol- 
dore,  and  the  subsequent  formatinn 
Geologically  of  Romney  Marsh.  By  F.  fl. 
Appach,  M.A.  Post  8yo,  nu^,  cloth.  4s  Cd 

KENT.— A  History  of  the  Weald  of 

Kent,  with  an  Outline  of  the  Early  HL- 
tory  of  the  Country.  By  Robert  Fublet, 
F.S.A.,  also  a  Sketch  of  the  Physical 
Features  of  the  District,  by  Henry  B. , 
Mackeson,  F.G.S.,  thick  8yo,  wiA  map, 
yol  1  (to  be  completed  in  2  yola),  doth,  lis 

XSNT. — Paasagea  firom  the  Autobio- 
graphy of  a  ''Man  of  Ksnt,*  (Bobeb; 
CowTAN  of  the  British  Museum)  togetLe: 
with  a  few  rough  Pen  and  Ink  Sketdus 
by  the  same  hand  of  some  of  the  people 
he  has  met,  the  changes  he  has  seen,  sni 
the  places  he  has  yisited,  1817-1861 
Thick  post  8yo.  Cloth.  Gs.  (original  pria 
10s  6d) 

XEVT.— Some  Account  of  Stone  Chnrc^ 
near  Dartford.  By  G.  K  St&kbt,  Archi- 
tects   Imp  8yo,  fine  engravinge.  6s 

KENT.  —  History    of    the    Vratemity 

of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Vugia 
Mary  at  Hythe.  By  H.  B.  Mackxsos, 
F.G.a  8yo,  faceimile  of  the  M&    Is  6d 


ne  curioos  documents  bere  analysed  are  of  a  das  d 
whidb  only  two  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Record 
Office,  where  they  are  regarded  as  of  great  ictetac 
and  value. 


—An  EttMy  on  the  Tragedy  cf 
"Arden  of  f^yersham."  ^y  C  & 
DoNNS.    8yii.    Is 


Books  on  SaU  at  SmiOCs,  36,  8oho  Square,  London. 


IS 


XENT,  SUSSEX,  ft  8UBBE7.—HXT8SET 

(Rev.  Arthur)  Notes  on  the  Churches  in 
the  Counties  of  Kent,  Suefiiex,  and  Surrey 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and  those 
of  more  recent  date ;  with  some  Account 
of  the  Sepulchral  Memorials  and  other 
Antiquities.  Thick  8 vo,  fint  plates,  do^. 
128  {original  price  ISs) 


jANOASHIBE.— BUTTON  (W.,  of 
Derby)  Description  of  Blackpool, 
in  Lancashire.  8yO|  2rd  ediUon^ 
ls6d 


IiATHBTTBT'S  (EEV.    THOKAS)  HIS- 

tonr  of  the  Nonjurors :  their  Controversies 
and  Writings,  with  Remarks  on  some  of 
the  Rubrics  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Thick  8yo,  cloth.  60  {original 
price  148) 

LATHBUBT'S  (BEV.  T.)  History  of  the 
Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Year  1742. 
Second  edition,  with  considerable  additions. 
Thick  8vo^  cloth,    6s  {original  price  128) 

li  AWEENCE  (Snt  JATllLBB,Kn{ght  of  Malta) 
On  the  Nobility  ox  the  British  Gentnr,  or 
the  Political  Ranks  and  Dignities  of  the 
British  Empire  compared  with  tiiose  on 
the  Continent    Post  8vo.    28 

Useful  for  foreignen  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  Britons 
abroad,  particularly  those  who  desire  to  be  pre- 
sented at  Foreign  Courts,  to  accept  Foreign  Military 
Service,  to  be  invested  with  Foreign  Titles,  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  foreign  orders,  to  purchase  Foreign 
Property,  or  to  Intermarry  with  Foreigners. 


USTTEES  of  the  KINGS  of  ENGLAND-- 

Now  first  collected  from  the  Originals  in 
Boyal  Archives,  aud  from  other  Authen- 
tic Sources,  Private  as  well  as  Public. 
Edited,  with  Historical  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  J.  O.  HaIiLIWELl.  Two  Jiand- 
some  volumes,  post  8vo,  with  portraits  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  /.,  doth,  6s 
{original  price  £1.  Is) 

These  rolumes  form  a  good  coaipanion  to  Ellis's  Original 
Letters. 

The  collection  comprises,  for  the  first  time,  the  love- 
letters  of  Henry  Vlll.  to  Anne  Boleyn,  in  a  complete 
form,  which  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the  most 
singular  documents  of  the  kind  that  nave  descended 
to  our  times ;  the  series  of  letters  of  Edward  VI.  will 
be  found  very  interesting  specimens  of  composition ; 
some  of  the  letters  of  James  I.,  hitherto  unpublished, 
thro^  light  on  the  Murder  of  Overbury,  and  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  the  King  was  implicated  in  it  in  some 
extraordinary  and  unpleasant  way ;  but  his  Letters 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  are  of  the  most  singular 
nature ;  only  imagine  a  letter  from  a  Sovereign  to  his 
Prime  Minister  commencing  thus  ;  "  My  own  sweet 
and  dear  child,  blessing,  blesnng,  blessing  on  thy 
heart-roots  ana  all  thine."  Prince  Charies  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  Journey  into  Spain  has  never 
been  before  so  fiul^  illustrated  as  it  is  by  the  docu- 
ments ghren  in  this  work,  which  also  mdudes  the 
rery  curious  letters  from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Buckmgham  to  James  L 


LIBRARY  of  OLD  AUTHORS. 

JOHH  Uabsiom's  Diamatie  Works,  3  vols.  15iu 

Eders  PLonoHKANy  his  Vision  and  Creed. 
2  vols.    lOa. 

Mathbb's  Remarkable  Providences  of  Early 
American  Colonization.     58. 

John  Sbldbn's  Table  Talk.  5s— LarobPapi  3. 
7f6d  . 

William  Dbumhond's  Poetical  Works    6e. 

Fbancis  Quablbs'  Enchiridion.    38. 

Sm  Thomas  Ovbbbuby's  Works.    58. 

Gborob  Withbb's  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the 
Church.    68. 

Qbobgb  Withbr*s  Hallelujah.    68. 

RoBBBT  Southwell's  Poetical  Works.    48 

Joseph  Spengb's  Anecdotes  of  Books  and 
Men.    6s. — Labge  Paper.    7s  6d. 

Cotton  Matheb's  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World.    58. 

Remains  of  the  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  Eng- 
land. 4  vols.  £1 — Large  Papeb.  £].  10a. 

John  Aubrey's  Miscellanies.    4s. 

Geobge  Chapman's  Translation  of  Homer's 

Iliad.    2  vols.     12s 
Odyssey.    2  vols.     12s. 

Battle  of  the  Progs,  and  other  Pieces. 

6s. 

John  Websteb's  Dramatic  Works  (more  com- 
plete than  any  other).  4  vols.  £l. — Largjb 
Paper.    £1.  lOs. 

John  Lilly's  Dramatic  Works.  2  vols.  lOs. — 
Large  Papbr.    15«. 

Richard  Crashaw's  Poetical  Works.    58. 

La  Morte  d'Arthur.  —  History  of  Eiu^ 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Roimd 
Table  (the  only  unc&strated  Edition).  3 
vols.    15s. — Large  Paper.    £1.  2s  6d 

Sackville's  (Lord  Buckhurst)  Works.    4s. 

Richard  Lovelace's  (The  Cavalier)  Poetical 
Works.  Now  first  collected.  5s. — Large 
Paper.    7s  6d 

Camden's  Remains  concerning  Britain.  8th 
edition,  new  portrait.  6s.--Largb  Pai'ER. 
7s  6d. 

Robert  Herrick's  Poetical  Works.  2  vohb 
8s.  —  Large  Paper.    158 

The  Diaries  of  Thomas  Hearne  the  Anti« 
quary.  3  vols.  156.  —  Large  Paper. 
£L28  6d. 

Roger  Ascham's  Whole  Works.  Now  first 
collected.  4  vols.  £1.— Labgb  Papbb. 
£1.108. 

Duohbss  07  Newcastle's  Autobiography 
and  Life  of  her  Husband.  6s»— Largi 
Papeb.    78  6d. 
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Books  on  Sale  at  Smiih%  Z6,J3oko  Sipum^  LoniofK 


CtaOBGS  -Qmsdyb*   Poetical  Workg.    2  volt 
lOs.— Labgs  Papeb.    I5f. 

Ths  Renowned  Romance  of  Amadia  of  GaiiL 
3  tqLl    16a.— Labgs  Papkb.    £1.  Ss  6d. 

MxosAiL  Dra.tton'8  Poetical  Worka.    UTov 
lint  collected,  in  iheprtss, 

AH  aUfantly  printed  and  carefullj  edited  with  portrait^ 
woodcBts  and  farwmilrt  TIm  titia  of  cadi  wotk  it 
givea  more  fiilly  in  this  Cataktgue. 


I«  I L  LT' 8  (JOHK  the  Suphiti)  Dramatio 
Worka.  Now  first  oollected,  with  Life  and 
NotM  by  F.  W.  Faibholt.  S  yola,  fcpw 
Syo,  chth.    lOa. 

Labob  papeb,  2  volfl,  post  8vo,  doth. 
15s 


XOVXUI.OB    (BICHA&B)     Iittcasta.  — 

The  Poema  of  Richabd  LoyELACX,  now 
iliBt  edited  and  the  Text  carefully  revised, 
with  life  and  Notes  by  W.  Oarew 
HAELXn.  Fcp.  8yo,  cloth,  with  4  plate*. 
5s. 
1^—  Labctb  papeb.    Post  8yo,  doih.  7a  6d 

XiOWX&*S  (MASK  AKTONT,  M.A.,F.SJL .) 
Patronymica  Britannica,  a  Dictionary  of 
Family  Names.  Royal  8yo,  500  pages, 
^th  iUustrations,  doth.    £1.  5s 

This  work  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  British  Faaifly 
If  amei^  extendins  over  mora  than  twanty  yean. 

|iOWX&*S  (K.  A.)  Ourioaities  of  He- 
raldry, with  Illustrations  from  Old 
English  Writers.  With  illuminated  TitU- 
vage,  and  numeroui  engraving$from  dengm 
%y  (As  Author.    8yo,  doth.    148 

"Mr.  Lower's  work  is  both  cnrioos  and  iosCvuctiTe, 
while  the  manner  of  its  treatment  is  so  inviting  and 
popular,  that  the  subieGt  to  which  it  refers*  which 
■uny  have  hitherto  had  too  good  reason  to  consider 
neagre  and  unprofitable,  assumes^  'under  the  hands 
of  the  writer,  the  novelty  of  ficuon  with  the  impmv 
taace  of  historical  truth.'^^/>(^««»M. 


XOWXB'8  (K  A.)  Oontributions  to 
literatQie,  Historical,  Antiquarian,  and 
Metrical  Post  Syo,  woodcuts,  cloth.   7b  6d 

Coatenit:  z.  Local  Nomenclature— a.  The  Battle, 
ofHastmgs,  an  Historical  Essay— >3.  The  Lord 
Dacre,  his  mournful  end,  ^  a  Ballad — 4.  Historical 
and  Archaeological  Memoir  on  the  Iron  Works  of  the 
South  of  England,  w£tM  numtrotu  itlustrtUient-^ 
l^chelaea's  Dehveranoe,  or  the  Stout  Abbot  of 
Battavie,  in  Three  Fvttes->6.  The  South  Downs,  a 
Sketcn,  Historical,  Ancodotical,  and  Descriptive— 7. 
On  the  Yew  Trees  in  Churchyards— 8.  A  Lytte 
Goste  of  a  Create  Eele,  a  pleasaunt  Ballad— 9.  A 
Discourse  of  Genealogy — u>.  An  Antiquarian 
PUgrijnage  b  Normandy,  with  wocdcutt^zu  Mis- 
celbmea,  &&,  9tc 

IiOWER'B  (K.  A.)  Chronicle  of  Battel 
Abbey,  in  Sussex,  originally  compiled 
in  Latin  .by  a  Monk  of  the  Sstablish- 
ment^and  now  first  translated,  with  Notes 
and  an  Abstract  of  the  subseauent  His- 
tory of  the  Abbey.  8yo,  wiUh  iUuttra- 
iiona,doth.    9s 


TUsvdIaime,  mng  other  matters  of  local  and  general 
^^ — '     """      — I— New  Facts    relative    to    the 


tery— The  Nanes  "and  ~  Rentals  of  the  Oriciad^ 
Townsmen  of  Battel— Memoirs  of  several  Abbots 
and  Notices  of  their  Dianrtes  with  the  Bishops  «f 
Chichester,  lespectixv  Juriadictiatt— The  Abbay's 
Possessions— A  &>eedi  of  Thomas  a  Bccket,  thes 
Chancellor  of  Eaxiand,  in  favonr  of  Abbot  Waker  4s 
Loci— Soverai  Mirade»— AjModotes  of  the  Meiaia 
KiiMs— and  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Abbey,  tm. 
njoto  the  present  time  by  the  Tiaoalaaar. 


L  O  K  D  O  v.— Liber  Albus  ;  the  White 
Book  of  the  Gi^  of  London.  Com- 
piled A.D.  1419,  by  John  Cabfbktki, 
Common  Clerk;  Riohaed  Whittims- 
TON,  Mayor.  Translated  &om  the  Clo- 
nal Latin  and  Anglo-Norman,  by  H  *£ 
Ritey,  M.A.  4to,  pp.  672  (original  pna 
188)  the  fea  romavni^  ^^'P^  offa^  u 
doth,  at  9a^Half  morocco  (iUKdmrg^sbiU] 
10s6d— fP%o2s  hound  invelhun,  earnise 
odges,l2B — fFhole  morocco,  earmmu  edtuM, 
13s  6d 

Extensively  devoted  to  details  wbidi  must  of  neosssy 
interest  Uiose  who  care  to  know  aoaaecfain^Biotc  about 


their  forefathers  than  the  mere  &ct  that  they  haie 
existed.  Manyof  them— until  recently  consigned  is 
obUvion  ever  since  the  passing  away  of  the  rcnccs 
generations  to  which  they  belonged — intima&elycse- 
nected  with  the  sodal  coodioon,  M«ag»^,  and  w*a»M^ 
of  the  pe<q»le  who— «ncouth»  lanleamed,  il]r-ho«s«i. 
ill-fed,  and  comfortless  though  thej  were,  st21  focs- 
ed  England's  most  important.  OKMt  wealthy,  and  matt 
influential  community  thronghout  the  choqoeTcd  a^ 
troublous  times  of  the  Kjth  and  14th  ccatiine!!i.  Du- 
ring this  oerioc^  in  fodt,  there  is  hardly  a  phase  or 
feature  of  English  national  life,  npoa  which,  ia  a 
icreater  or  less  degree,  from  these  pases  of  tie 
"  Liber  Albus,"  some  light  is 


LONDOir.— Chronicle  of  Xiondon,  fnm 
1089  to  1483,  written  in  the  15th 
Century,  and  for  the  first  time  printed 
from  MSS.  in  the  BritiE^  Moseom,  with 
numerous  Ck>ntemporary  Illnstrations  of 
Royal  Letters,  Poems,  deseiiptiTa  of  Pnblie 
Eyents  and  ManneEB  and  Cnstonw  of  the 
Metropolis.  (Edited  by  Sib  TTAPinn  ^i, 
OOLAB.)    4\x>,fac$imile,bdM.  15e 

Oaiv  050  copies  printed.    It  forms  a  Soppteoaent  to  & 
Chronicles  of  Harduig,  Crsfton,  Hall,  and  «»Vrrt_ 


L  O  N  D  O  N.— BUatorv    of  the   Church 

of  St.  Mildred,  in  the  Poultry,  Londoa, 
with  some  particulars  of  the  Church  of& 
Maiy,  Colechurch,  destroyed  in  the  great 
Fire,  A.D.  1666.  BjTfiOMAS  Milboubs, 
late  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  London  and  Middle^ 
sex  ArcluBological  Societjr.  8yo^  en^ra- 
vings,  elotk,'  98 

The  large  extracts  from  the  Psridiltegiaten  win  inte^ 
est  the  Genealogist,  as  it  was  aa  inqtoctaar  panih  a 
'-'  the  olden  time. 


LtJKIS  (BEV.  W.  0.)  Account  of  Church 
Bells,  with  some  Notices  of  Wiltshire 
Bells  and  Bell-Founders^  containing  a 
copious  list  of  Founders,  a  compaiatiye 
S<»le  of  Tenor  Bells,  end  In8cripti<ms 
from  nearly  500  Parishes  in  yariotxa  pazti 
of  the  Eingdcnn.  8yo,  13  pkOos^  doA, 
3s  6d  (original priced) 


Books  on  Sale  at  SmiMs,  36,  Soko  Square^  LondonP 
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liT'NI)  SAT'S  (SIB  DAVn>)  Toetiea: 

Works,  a  new  edition,  carefully  revised, 
etc.,  by  David  Lainq.  2  toIb,  post  $ro, 
cloth.    12b 


ADDEN  (FBEB.  W.,  of  the  Medal 
Boom,  British  Mmewn)  Handbook 
to  Roman  Coins.  Fcap.  8vo,  plates 
of  rare  examvpleSy  cloth.    5s 

A  very  useful  and  tnucworthy  guide  to  Ronum  Coins. 

MABSTON'S  (JOHN)  Dramatic  and 

Poetical  Works.  Now  first  collected  and 
edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwbll,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
3  vols,  fcp.  8vo,  doih.    15s 

"The  edition  deserves  well  of  the  Dublic;  it  is  carefully 
printed,  and  the  annotations,  altnough  neither  nume- 
rous nor  extensive,  supply  ample  explanations  upon  a 
varitey  of  interestuig  points.  If  Mr.  Halliwell  had 
done  no  more  than  collect  these  plays*  he  would  have 
conferred  a  boon  upon  all  lovers  of  our  old  dramatic 
poetry."— Zi/rn»o'  Gazette. 

UATHEB'S  (Dr.  INCREASE)  Bemark- 
able  Providences  of  the  Earlier  Days  of 
American  Colonization.  TV  ith  Introduc- 
tory Preface  by  QEOB0B  Offob.  Fcp.  8v0| 
Portrait,  cloth,    5s 

A  very  angular  collection  of  remarkable  sea  delive- 
rances, accidents,  remarkable  phenomena,  witch- 
craft,  apparitions,  &c.,  iic.,  connected  with  inhabi- 
tants 01  New  England,  &c.,  &c  A  venr  amusing 
volume,  conveying  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  state  of 
society,  when  the  doctrine  of  a  peculiar  providence 
and  personal  intercourse  between  this  world  and  that 
whicn  is  unseen  was  fully  believed. 

KATHEB'S  (DB.  COTTON)  Wonders 
of  the  Invisible  World,  being  an  account 
of  the  Trials  of  several  Witches  lately  ex- 
ecuted in  New  England,  and  of  the  seve- 
jgil  remarkable  curiosities  therein  occur- 
llng.  To  which  are  added  Dr.  Incrbase 
Mather's  Further  Account  of  the  Tryals, 
and  Cases  of  Conscience  concerning 
Witchcrafts,  and  Evil  Spirits  Personating 
Men.  Reprinted  from  (he  rare  original 
editions  of  1693,  with  an  Introductory 
Preface.    Fcp.  8vo,  Portrait^  cloth.    5s 

IC  £  N  Z I E  S  (L0T7ISA  J.)  Iiegendary 
Tales  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  rehearsed 
from  tJie  Early  Chronicles.  Fcp.  8vo, 
cloth.    3s 

Contents:  x.  Esyllt  and  Sabrina.  a.  Lear  and  his 
three  daughters.  3.  Cynedda  and  Morgan.  4.  The 
Brothers  Belt  and  Bran.  5.  Ellidure  the  Compassion- 
ate: 6.  Alban  of  Verulam.  7.  Vortigern.  8.  Cad- 
urallon  and  the  Final  Struggle  of  the  Britons. 

KICHAEL  ANOELO  Considered  as  a 

Philosophic  Poet,  with  translations  by 
John  Edward  Taylor.  Post  8vo.  Se- 
cond Edition.  Cloth.  2s  6d  {original 
price  69) 

KHiTON  ;  A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings  after 
his  Biographers  and  Annotators.  By 
the  Bev.  Josisph  Huntsb.      Post  8vo. 

28  ed 


MOOBE    (THOMAS)  — Notes   fi-om    the 

Letters  of  Thomas  Moore  to  his  Music 
Publisher,  James  Power  {the  publication 
of  which  VHis  suppressed  in  London),  with, 
an  Introduction  by  Thomas  Crofton  Cro- 
ker,  F.S,A.    Post  8vo,  doth.    3s  6d 

The  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  these  Letters 
of  Moore  in  Lord  Russell's  edition  will  be  not  only 
incomplete,  but  erroneous,  without  the  information 
to  be  derived  from  this  very  interesting  volume. 


ABES'  (ABCHDEACON)  Glos- 
sary, or  Collection  of  Words, 
Phrases,  Customs,  Proverbs,  &c, 
illustrating  the  Works  of  English 
Authors,  particularly  Shakespeare  and 
his  Contemporaries.  A  New  Edition, 
with  considerable  Additions,  both  of 
Words  and  Examples.  By  James  0. 
Halt  J  WELL,  F.R^. ,  and  Thomas  Wright, 
M.A.,  F,S.A.  2  thick  vols,  8vo,  cloth. 
£1.  Is 

The  Glossary  of  Archdeacon  Nares  is  by  far  the  best 
and  most  useful  work  we  possess  for  explaining  and 
illustrating  the  obsolete  language  and  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  z6th  and  zjth  Centuries,  and  it  is 
quite  indispensable  for  the  readers  of  the  literaturo 
of  the  Elinbethan  period.  The  additional  words  and 
examples  are  distinguished  from  those  in  the  original 
text  by  a  t  prefixed  to  each.  The^  work  contains 
between  riVB  and  six  thousand  additional  examples, 
the  result  of  original  research,  not  merely  supplemen. 
tary  to  Nare^  Imt  to  all  other  compilations  of  the  kind^ 


NASH'S  (D.  W.)  Taliesin,  or  the 
Bards  and  Druids  of  Britain.  A  Trans- 
lation of  the  Remains  of  the  earliest 
Welsh  Bards,  and  an  examination  of  th& 
Bardic  Mysteries.    8vo,  cloth.    14s 


NASH'S  (D.  W.)  The  Pharoah  of  th» 
Exodus.  An  Examination  of  the  Modem 
Systems  of  Egyptian  Chronology.  8vo,. 
with  frontispiece  of  the  Egyptian  CcUendar^ 
from  the  ceiling  of  (A«  Eamassewnf  at 
Thebes,  cloth.    12s 


NEWOASTLETS.— The  Lives  of  Williank 
Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  of 
his  wife  Margaret  Duchess  of  Newcastle^ 
written  by  the  thrice  noble  and  illustrious^ 
Princess  Margabxt,  Duchess  of  New- 
castle. Edited  with  a  Preface  and 
Occasional  Notes  by  M.  A.  Lower,  A.M.» 
etc.  Fcap.  8vo,  fine  portrait  of  tha 
Duchess,  cloth.  6b, 
'  Large  Papsb,  post  8vo^  cloth.    7s  6d 


NOBFOLE.  —  On  the  Tme  Derivation 

of  the  Names  of  Towns^  Villages,  Rivers^ 
and  other  Great  Natural  Features  of 
the  County  of  Norfolk.  By  the  Rev.. 
Geo.  Munford,  Vicar  of  mtsi  Wineh. 
8vo,  doth,    48  (published  at  7b) 
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^£ook$  an  Sale  ai  Sniiih%  36,  Haho  Sqticre,  LondoiL 


VOBFOLS.««^Analyai«  of  Bomesday 
Book  for  tke  Countj  of  Norfolk.  By 
the  Ber.  Giwi^  Munfoxd,  Vicar  of 
EaU  WiiUlL   In  1  yoL,  8to,  wUh^igrui 

*'  Manv  «xtnictB  have  beea  aude,  at  varioos  tinea,  for 
iha  tUuatratioo  of  bcal^  dcsaripcions,  from  tha  great 
■aticaal  (bvt  ainoet  umnteUigibic}  reaord  koown  as 
Vmmndmy  Am4  ;  but  Mr.  Manford  has  dooe  more  in 
tha  caaa  oif  hisowa  county,  for  he  lupfdies  a  complete 
apkoaw  of  tha  part  of  the  euryey  relatigf  to  Noribtk, 
nviac  not  only  tha  topographical  and  cutietiaJ  facts* 
but  also  a  great  deal  that  b  instniaiva  as  to  the 
wiinaiiri  and  oooditioa  of  the  people,  tha  state  of  the 
churchea  and  other  public  edifices,  themode  of  culti- 
iration  and  land  tenure,  together  with  a  variety  of 

S>ints  of  iataiaM  to  tha  acdctiologiit  and  antiquary.*'— ' 

KOBTOIiXL  —  SUBTXES*  (Rev.  Scott 
F.)  Julint  Cnsar,  Did  he  Ctobs  the 
Channelt    Post  8vo,  clo(A.    IsCkl 

**  In  g;iving  an  answer  in  the  negative  to  the  above 
question,  we  ask  for  a  fair  and  dispasnoaate  hearing, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  circumlocuuon  pass  at  once  our 
Rubicon,  and  propound  as  capable  of  all  proof  the 
following  historical  heresy,  via.,  that  Ceamr  never  set 
foot  at  Boulogne  or  Calais,  never  crossed  the  Channel, 
or  set  eyes  on  Deal  or  Dover,  but  that  he  sailed  from 
die  mouths  of  the  Rhine  or  Scheldt,  and  landed  in 
Norfolk  on  both  his  expeditions."— Authoc. 

m JULIUS  OABSAR  how  he  sailed 

from  Zealand  and  landed  in  Norfolk  (a 
HQuA  to  Qu  fcregoing).    Post  f^o.      la 
JULIUS  CAB8AB  did  >      ""i^OSS 


the  Channel!  Reviewed  (a  R^^^  '^•-Mr. 
Surtees*  books).  By  Jqhh  IT'^T^^ht. 
post  Syo.    2s  6d. 

KOTTa-O&BSWBLL'S    (&EV.    a    F.) 

Collections  towards  the  Histonr  of  Print- 
ing   in   Nottinghamshire.     Small  4to, 
seiMd.    2s 


NOTTS  and  TO&KSHIBS.— The  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of 
Blyth,  in  the  Counties  of  Nottingham  and 
York,  comprising  Accounts  of  the  Monas- 
tery, Hospitals,  Chapels,  and  Ancient 
Tournament  Field,  ot  the  Parish  of  the 
Castle  and  Manor  of  Tickill,  and  of  the 
Family  Possessions  ef  De  Buili,  the  First 
and  Norman  Lord  thereof,  together  with 
Bicjeraphical  Notices  of  Roger  Mowbray, 
Phuip  of  Olcotes,  Bishop  Sanderson,  John 
Cromwcdl,  and  others,  with  Appendix  of 
Documents.  By  the  Rev.  John  Rainb, 
Vicar  0/  Blyih,  Ato^  pfatu  and  pedigrees^ 
doth,    15s  (original  priu,  £1.  6s) 

1  Labqe  Paper,  royal  4to.    £1.  58 

These  cofHes  have  an  additional  view  of  the  Remaii  lof 
Scrooby  Palace,  not  issued  with  the  early  copies. 

irUMISMATIO  CHRONICLE  and  Jour- 

nal  of  the  Numismatic  Society.  New 
Skbibs,  Edited  by  W.  &  W.  Vaux,  John 
Etans,  and  F.  w.  Madden.  Nos.  1  to 
48  Published  Quarterly.    5s  j>er  Number 

^ts  is  the  oaljr  repertorv  of  Numismatic  intelligence 
ever  published  in  England.  It  contains  papers  on 
coins  and  medals,  of  all  ages  and  countries,  by  the 
first  Numismatic  of  the  day,  both  English  and  Foreign 

Odd  parts  nuiy  be  had  to  oompleu  a  fair  9t  this  and  tE 
fonaer  series  in  ao  vvda. 


LD    BALLABa— OATAIXKnJX 

of  a  unique  Collection  of  4(J0  An- 
cient Ei^lish  Broadside  Ballad i^, 
printed  entirely  in  the  BUdt  Utter, 
lately  on  sale  by  J.  Russell  Smith. 
With  Notes  of  their  Tunes,  and  Imprinti. 
Post  8to,  a  handume  wiume^  printed 
by  fVhiUingham,  in  th$  old  ^U^  half 
bound,    5s 

—  A  Copy  on  thick  paper,  tptikout  Hu 
prices  to  each^  and  a  different  tiUe-page^ 
only  10  eopief  so  printed    lOs  6d 


0V£BBUBY*8  (SIR  THOXAS)  Works  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  now  first  collected. 
Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  £L  F. 
RiHBAULT.  Fcp.  8yo,  portrait  after  Pas 
doth.    5s 

OXON.  —  OILKS  (BEV.  DB.)  History 
of  the  Parish  and  Town  of  fiianipton,  in 
Oxfordshire,  with  the  District  and  Hsn.- 
lets  belonging  to  it  8vo,  platet,  seeoid 
odition,  cloth,    7s  6d 

OXON.— GILES     (&EV.     DR.)    Histery 

of  Witney  and  its  Neighbouring  Parishes. 
Oxon.    870,  platee,  cloth,    6s 

OXON.— ^tTRNRR's  (Sir  Gre^ry  Page' 
Topographical  Memorandums  for  the 
County  of  Oxford.    8vo,  bde.     2s 

OXON.  •—  Kemoriala  of  the   Pariah   of 
Westcott  Barton.    By  the  Rev.  J£K>'E£ 
Marshall,  Lord  of  the  Manor,      6vu. , 
pUUe  oj  the  Church,  doth,    2a  6d 

BDIGRSSa—  B&IBGER'S 

(Charles)  Index    to  the  Primed 
redigrces  of  English  Families  con- 

taiu^  in  County  and  Local  fiii- 

tories,  the  '*  Herald's  Visitations^"  and  in 
the  more  important  Genealogical  CoUec- 
tons.    Thick  8to,  doth,    10a  ed 

A  similar  work  fo  Sims'  "  Index  of  Pedigrees  ta  t^ 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum."  What  that  is  £?r 
Manuscripts  this  is  for  Printed  Books.  ^  It  is  the  aosz 
ooDplete  Index  of  its  kind,  and  cootaias  doable  the 
matter  of  another  hasty  productioiL 


PEDIORGSS.— %A.Oatalogixe  of  Pedisrrees 
hitherto  unindexed.  By  Q.  W.  Mak- 
shall.    8vo.    3s  6d 

A  useful  supplementto  Bridger's  Index  of  Printed  Pe^ 
grees  as  it  touches  books  not  comprehended  in  the 
scope  of  that  work^as  the  **  GentJfeman's  Magazias' 
"Notes and  Queries."  "Cough's  Sepuldiral  Moo 
ments»"  ''  FamUy  Histories."  *'Peera^  Cases.*  sJm 
those  Pedigrees  not  in  tabular  foca  la  "  ^ — -*** 
'Hasted'sKent,"aE& 


PSTTIOBEW  (THOa  JOa)  Ob  Saper- 
stitions  connected  with  the  History  sod 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgeiy.  8to^ 
frontitpieee^  doth,    4s  {original  pria  68} 


Boolcs  on  Sale  at  Smithes,  86,  Soho  Square^  London. 
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P3STTIGBEWS   Biogrraphical   Memoirs 
of   the  most  celebrated  Physicians,  Sur- 
geons,  &c.,  who  have  contribated  to  the 
advancement  of  Medical  Science.    Imp. 
8to,  25  firu  portraits^  cloth.    78  6d 

PSTTIGBEW  (THOS.  JOS.)  Inquiries 
into  the  particulars  connected  with  the 
Death  of  Amy  Robsart  (Lady  Dudley) 
at  Cumnor  Place,  Berks.,  Sept  8,  1560 ; 
being  a  refutation  of  the  Calumnies 
chained  against  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  An- 
thony Forster^  and  others.    8vo.    2s 

PXSBS  PLOUGHMAN.  —  The  Vision 
and  Creed  of  PIERS  PLOUGHMAN. 
£dited  by  Thomas  Wright  ;  a  new  edi- 
tion, revised,  with  additions  to  the  Notes 
and  Qlossaiy.    2  vols,  fcp.  8vo,  cloth,    lOs 

••  The  Vision  of  Pien  Plouphman'*  is  one  of  the  mo?* 
precious  and  interesting  monuments  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature,  and  also  of  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  the  country  during  the  four- 
teenth century.    ,    .  _ 

But  its  time  of  composition  can,  by  internal  evidence 
be  fixed  at  about  the  year  1362.  On  this  and  on  all 
matters  bearing  upon  the  ori^n  and  object  of  the 
poem,  Mr.  Wright's  historical  introduction  gives  am- 
ple mformation.''«-X»/mir7  G/itet/f, 


PIX^OBIK  FATHBBS.— HTTNTEB  (Bev. 

Joseph,  F,S.A.)  The  Pilgrim  Fathers- 
Collections  concerning  the  Church  or  Con- 
gre»?ation  of  Protestant  Separatists  formed 
at  Scrooby,  in  "North  Nottinghamshire,  in 
the  time  of  James  I.,  the  Founders  of 
New  Plymouth,  the  Parent  Colony  of 
England.  8vo,  wiih  view  of  tJie  Archie- 
piscopal  Palace  ai  Scrooby  inserted,  cloth, 

7bis  work  contains  some  very  important  particulars  of 
these  personages,  and  their  connections  previously  to 
their  leaving  England  and  Holland,  which  were  en- 
tirely tmknown  to  former  writers,  and  have  only  re- 
cently been  discovered  through  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  the  author.  Prefixed  to  the  volume  are  some 
beautiful  Prefatory  Stanzas  by  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P.  (now  Lord  Houghton). 


PJOZZL— Love  Iietters  of  Mrs.  Piozzi 
(formerly  Mrs.  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson),  written  when  she  was  eighty 
to  the  handsome  actor,  William  Augustus 
Conway,  aged  Twenty-seven.  Edited  by 
W.  A.  Chatto.    8vo,  sewed,    2s 


POPE.— Facts  and  Conjectures  on  tlie 
Descent  and  Family  Connections  of  Pope, 
the  Poet  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter. 
Post  Svo.    2s 


••  -  written  At  three,  four,  and  five  o'clock  (in  the 

morning)  by  an  octogenary  pen  I  a  heart  (as  Mrs. 
Lee  says)  twenty-six  years  old,  and  as  H.  L.  P.  feelt 
it  to  be,  mlly<mr  owh." — LttUr  V.,  yd.  Feb.  iSao. 

''This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  collections  offlove 
epistles  we  have  chanced  to  meet  with,  and  the  well 
known  literary  reputation  of  the  lady^the  Mrs. 
Thrale  of  Doctor  Johnson  and  Miss  Bumey  celebrity 
*eoxsiderably^  enhances  their  interest.  The  letters 
themselves  it  is  not  easy  to  characterise :  nor  shall 
we  venture  to  decide  whether  they  more  bespeak  the 
drivelling  of  dotage,  or  the  folly  of  love :  an  either 
case  they  present  human  nature  to  us  under  anew  as> 
pect,  and  tumish  one  of  those  riddles  which  nothing 
yet  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy  can  satisiaaorily 
mohft,"'~F^fitieAmc  Review,  I 


POPE.— Additional  Facts  concerning  the 

Maternal  Ancestry  of  Pope,  in  a  Letter 
to  Mr.  Hunter.  By  Bobsut  Davies^ 
F.S.A.    Post  8yo.    28 


POPXJLAB  TREATISES  ON  SCIENCE, 
written  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in  An^lo- 
Saxon,  Anglo-Nonnan.  and  English. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wnght,  M.A.  8vo, 
eloih,    38 

Contents.— An  Anglo-Saxon  Treatise  on  Astronomy 
of  the  Tenth  Century,  now  first  published  from  a 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  translation. 
Livre  des  Creatures,  by  Phillippe  de  Thaun,  now  first 
printed,  with  a  translation  (extrem»:ly  valuable  to 
Philologists,  as  beinf  the  earliest  specimens  of  Anglo- 
Norman  reouuning,  and  erplaa'Uory  of  aJl  the  sym^ 
bolical  signs  in  early  sculpture  and  painting) :  the 
Bestiary  of  Phillipre  de  Thaun,  with  a  translation ; 
Fragments  on  Popular  Science  from  the  Early  En- 
glish Metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints  (the  earliest  piece 
of  the  kind  in  the  English  Language.) 

FOBTRAITS  OP  ILLUSTRIOUS  PER- 

sons  in  English  History,  drawn  \yj  G.  P. 
Harding,  F.S.A.,  from  original  Pictures, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical  Notices, 
by  Thomas  Moule,  F.S.A.  In  a  hand- 
some roy.  4to  volume,  hmndin  cloth  extra, 
bevelled  edges,  and  gilt  leaves,    £1.  Is 

Contents  :  King  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth.  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Sir  William 
Russell,  Lord  Russell  of  Thomhaugh,  Sir  Anthony 
Browne.  Anthony  Browne,  Viscount  Montagii. 
Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  Sir 
Anthony  Shirley.  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  M.D. 
Henry  Carey,  Viscount  Falkland.  Flora  Macdonald, 
the  preserver  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart.  William  Len- 
thall,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1649.  Ed- 
ward Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.  William  Camden,  Anti- 
quary.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of  Norwich,  M.D. 
Separate  prints  may  be  had  on  folio,  India  paper  proofs 
3s  6d  each. 


POSTERS  (BEV.  BEALE,  M.  A.)  Britan- 
nic  Researches  ;  or  new  Facts  and  Rectifi- 
cations of  Ancient  British  History.  Svo 
(pp.  448).  vjith  engravings,  cloth,     158 

"  llie  author  of  this  volume  may  justly  claim  credit  for 
considerable  learning,  great  incfustry,  and  above  all, 
great  faith  in  the  interest  and  importance  of  his  sub- 
ject. ....  On  various  pomts  he  has  given  us 
additional  information,  and  afforded  us  new  views,  for 
which  we  are  bound  to  thank  him.  The  body  of  the 
book  is  followed  by  a  very  complete  index,  so  as  to 
render  reference  to  any  part  of  it  easy  ;  this  was  the 
mere  necessary,  on  account  ot  the  muUifarioiisness 
of  the  topics  treated,  the  variety  of  persons  mentioned 
and  the  many  works  quoted."— ^m«mwimk. 

POSTERS  (BEV.  B.)  Brittannia  Antiqua 
or  Ancient  Britain  brought  within  the 
Limits  of  Authentic  History.  Svo  (pp. 
386),  map,  cloth.    148 

A  Sequel  to  the  foregoing  work. 

POSTE'S  Vindication  of  the  "  Celtio  In- 

scriptions  on  Gaulish  and  British  Coins," 
8to,p^^  and  cuts,  cloth.    Is 
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Books  an  Sale  at  Smith's,  56,  Soho  Square,  London, 


P0STV8  (REV.   B.)  Celtic  Ziwcriptioiis 

on  Gaulish  and  British  Coins,  intended 
to  supply  moteriaU  for  the  Early  His- 
tory of  Great  BriUdh,  with  a  Glodsaiy 
of  Archaic  Celtic  Words,  and  an  Atlas  of 
Coins.  8to,  many  sngmvingg,  doth,  10s  6d 

PBOVXNCAIa.— A  Hand-book  to  the  Mo- 
dem Provencal  Lan|?ua^,  spoken  in  the 
South  of  France,  Piedmnnt,&c.,  comprising 
a  Grammar,  Dialogues,  Legends,  Vocabu- 
laries, &c,,  nsefid  for  Eni^lish  Tourists  and 
others.  By  Rev.  J.  D.  Cbaio.  Roy. 
12mo,  clotK    38  6d 

This  little  booV  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  Ikentnre 
of  comparative  phi!  ilo^y  in  this  country,  as  we  have 
hitherto  had  no  cr-iimoAr  of  the  swe«t  lyriad  tongue 
of  &>uihcrn  Frauce. 


mOVZNCIAL    DIAI.E0T8    OF 
ENGLAND. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words,  01).sol»'tc  Phrases,  etc  By  J.  O 
Halliwbll,  F.R.S.,  &c  2  vols,  8vo,  1000 
pp.  in  double  columns.  8£vs^^Ta  edition 
cfoth,    15s 

GLOSSARY  of  Provincial  and  Local  Words 
Used  in  Enj^land.  By  F.  Grose,  F.S.A., 
vith  which  is  now  incorporated  the  Sup- 

flemcnt  By  Samuel  Peogb,  F.S.A. 
ost  8vo,  cloth.    4s  6d 

SPECIMENS  of  Cornish  Piovincial  Dialect, 
collected  and  arranged  by  Uncle  Jan 
Treenodle,  with  some  Introductory  Re- 
marks and  a  (ilos^^ary  by  an  Antiquarian 
Friend  ;  al.^o  a  Selection  of  Songs  and 
other  Pieces  connected  with  CoruwalL 
Post  8vo.  with  a  curioiu  portrait  of  Dolly 
Pentreath,  cloth,    4s 

CUMBERLAND  BALLADS.  By  Robert 
Anderson,  with  Autobiography,  Notes, 
and  Glossary.  Edited  by  Sidney  Gil- 
pin.   Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.    29 

THE  Folk  Speech  of  Cumberland,  and  some 
DiBtricU  adjacent^  being  short  Stories  and 
Rhymes  in  the  Dialects  of  the  West  Bor- 
der Counties.    By  Alex.  Craio  Gibson, 

r.S.A.     Post  8V0,  SECOND  EDITION,  cloth, 

3s6d 
«•  CUMBERLAND  TALK,"  being  Short  Tales 

and  Rhymes  in  the  Dialect  of  tliat  County, 

W  John   Richardson,  of  St.  John's. 

Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.    3s  6d 
NATHAN  HOGG^S  Letters  and  Poems  in  the 

Devonshire  Dialect    The  Fifth  Edition, 

icith  additions.      Post    8vo.      Coloured 

wrapper.    Is 

*'These  letters,  which  have  achieved  considerable  popi^ 
larity,  evince  an  extensive  acpuatntaace  with  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  county-  and  its  idioms  and  phrases^ 
while  the  continuous  flow  of  wit  and  humour  tnreueh- 
out  cannot  fail  to  operate  forcibhr  upon  the  risiole 
Realties  of  the  reader.  In  the  Witch  story  Nathan 
aas  excelled  himself,  and  it  is  to  be  hc^ed  we  bavo 
not  seen  his  lost  effort  in  this  branch  of  local  English 
litezature.     The  superstitions  of  Jan  Vaggis  and  Jan 


Pbat  are  most  Krapbically  and  amnsni^ '^ 
and  the  various  inadents  whereby  theinflnoioe  of  the 
'*  Evil  Eye"  is  soaght  to  be  counteracted,  are  ax  objb 
ludicrous  and  irresistible.  ** — Plymouth  MiuL 

NATHAN  HOGG'S  New  Series  of  Poems  in  the 
Devonshire  Dialect,  including  the  Wild 
Story  of  Mucksy  Lane,  and  the  Rentes 
Ghost  IkdicaUd,  6y  Fermimafi  to  Aii 
Hiyhneu  Prinu  Louis  Lucien  Bcnapar*:. 
Post  8vo,  4tk  edition  enlarged,  eolovti 
wrapper.     Is 

A  GLOSSARY  of  Words  used  in  Teesdale,  ia 
the  County  of  Durham.  By  F.  T.  Dnfs- 
DALE.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  2s  6d  {orig.  price  6? 

POEMS  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Derset  Dialer. 
By  the  Rev.  William  BARNBBy  of  Cac* 
Rectory,    Dorchester.     Third    ColU.:t.iL 

Fcp.  SVO,  second  EDITION,  cloth.     4s  6d 

JOHN  NOAKES  and  Mary  Styles,  a  Po«l 
exhibiting  some  of  the  most  striking  lin- 
gual localisms  peculiar  to  Essex,  with  % 
Glossary.  By  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  .: 
Great  Totham  Hall,  Essex.  Post  8r:. 
cloth.     2s 

A  GLOSSARY  of  the  Cotswold  (Glouce?tfr 
shire)  Dialect,  illustrated  by  examrlej 
from  ancient  Authors.  By  the  late  Kct 
Richard  Webster  Huntlet,  AM.,  cf 
Bozwell  Court,  Gloucestershire  Cr.4»T:. 
cloth.    2b  I 

DIALECT  of  South  Lancashire,  or  Tir 
Bobbin's  Tummas  and  Meary,  revised  aLl 
Corrected,  with  his  Rhymes,  and  an  t^ 
larged  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrasi-? 
chiefly  used  by  the  Rural  Population  f 
the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  So:iih 
Lancashire.  B^  Samuel  Bamjor?. 
12mo,  tewed  edition,  cloth.    Ss  6d  , 

A  GLOSSARY  of  the  Words  and  Phrases  oA 
Fumess  (North  Lancashire)  with  iilu5t»> 
tive  Quotations,  piincipallT  from  the  Oil| 
Northern  Writers.  By  J.  P.  Mo&Eis 
12mo,  cloth.    38  6d 

A  GLOSSARY  of  Northamptonshire  Wor 
and  Phrases,  with  Examples    of    the 
Colloquial  Use,  with  illuBtrations  fr 
various  Authors^  to  which  are  a<ded 
Customs  of  the  County.    By  Miss  A. 
Bakeb.     2  vols,  post  8vo,  c^t^     1 
{original  price  £1.  48) 

*'The  provincial  dialects  of  Ensland  conuia  aad 
serve  the  elements  and  radiments  of  oarccaapc 
tongue.    In  Miss  Baku's  admirable  '  Noirthan:?e.l 
shire    Glossary/   we   have   rather   a  ^Rpertnry 
archaisms   than  vul|[arisms.    Bat   it  is  miKh  v 
than  a  vocabulary ;  it  preserves  ncNt  only 
peculiarities,  but  odd  and  disappearing  customs 
there  is  hardly  a  page  in  it  whiai  does  noc  throw  .^ 
on  some  obscurity  in  oui^  writers,  or  recall  old  hx: 
and  ^mCdce&.''-^MristtaMlUtium^miU!ar,  Qm^rz.  • 
Revirw. 

RUSTIC  SKETCHES,  being  Rhymes  ar< 
''  Skits"  on  Angling  and  other  Subjects 
one  of  the  Soum- western  Dialects,  widi 
copious  Glossary  and  general  Remarks  c\ 
Country  Talk.     Bv  G.  P.  R. 
Post8vo.   ThibdEditiob.    Seed 


Books  en  Sale  at  Smithes,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 
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fOBNESS  Folk,  their  Sajrin'i  an'  Dewin's,  or 
Sketehea  of  Life  and  Characters  in 
Lonfidale,  North  of  the  Sands.  Be  Rogsb 
PiKBTAH.    12mo,  tewed.    Is 

)N  THE  Dialect  oi  Somersetshire,  with  a 
Glossary,  Poems,  &c.,  exemplifying  the 
Dialect  By  J.  Jennikgs.  Second  Edition, 
edited  hy  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Jennings,  Fcp. 
8vo,  doth,    4s  6d 

L  GLOSSARY  of  the  Provincialisms  of  the 
Connty  of  Sussex.  By  W.  Durrant 
Cooper,  F.S.A.  Post  8vo,  second  edition, 
enlarged,  doth,    3s  6d. 

P'ESTMORELAND  and  Cumherland.— Dia- 
lognes,  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  by 
various  Writers,  in  the  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  Dialects,  now  first  collected, 
to  which  is  added  a  Copious  Glossary  of 
Words  pecxdiar  to  those  Countiei.  Post 
8vo,  (pp.  408),  cloth,    Qs. 

BE  WESTMORELAND  DIALECT,  in 
four  familiar  dialogues.  By  Mrs.  Ann 
Wheeler,  a  new  edition,  to  which  is  added 
a  Copious  Glossary  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumoerland  Words.  Post  8vo,  doth.  3s  6d 

Printed  separalely  from  the  roregom)!^  work. 

L  GLOSSARY  of  Provincial  Words  in  use  in 
Wiltshire,  showing  their  Derivation  in 
numerous  instances,  from  the  Language 
of  the  Anglo-Si.;con.  By  John  Yonqb 
Akerman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.     12mo,  doih.    3s 

'HE  DIALECT  of  Leeds  and  its  Neighbour- 
hood, illustrated  by  Conversations^  and 
Tales  of  Common  Life,  etc,  to  which  are 
added  a  Copious  Glossary,  Notices  of  the 
various  Antiquities,  Manners,  and  Cus- 
toms, and  General  Folk-lore  of  the 
District  7(By,  ^C.  C.  Bobinbon.) 
Thick  12mo,  pp.  458,  cloih.    6s 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  work  hitherto  published 
on  the  dialects  of  Yorkshire  in  general,  and  of  Leeds 
in  particular.  The  author,  we  believe  one  of  our 
fellow  tpwnsmen— for  his  introductory  remarks  are 
dated  'Leeds.  March.  xB6i  '—has  used  not  only  great 
industry,  but  much  keen  observation,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  book  which  will  everywhere  be  received  as  a 
Taluable  addition  to  the  archaeological  literature  of 
^EnvSaXk^-^eeds  Intellifmctr.  „—.      ^  , 

,  GLOSSARY  of  Yorkshire  Words  and 
Phrases,  collected  in  Whitby  and  its 
Neighbourhood,  with  examples  of  their 
colloquial  use  and  allusions  to  local  Cus- 
toms and  Traditions.  By  an  Inhabitant. 
(F.  K.  Robinson).     12mo,  doih.     3s  6d 

.  GLOSSARY  of  the  Dialect  of  the  district 
of  Cleveland  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson, 
InamhefnJt  of  Drnly.  Thick  small  4to, 
662  pages,  cUth,    £1.  4s 

GLOSSARY,  with  some  Pieces  of  Verse  of 
the  Old  Dialect  of  the  English  Colony  in 
the  Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  Co. 
Wexford,  Ireland.  Formerly  collected 
by  Jacob  Poole,  of  Growton,  now  edited 
-with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  the  Bbv. 
W.  Babnxs,  Author  of  the  Dorset  Poems 
and  Glossary,    Fcap.  8vo,  doth.     4s  6d 


SMITH  (J;  R)  A  BibHographical  List  of  all 
the  Works  which  have  been  published 
towards  illustrating  the  Provincial  Dia- 
lects of  England.    FostSvo.    Is        1839 

T7ABLSS'  (FBANCIS)  Enchiri- 
dion    containing     Institutions  — 

«  Divine,  Contemplative,  Practical, 
BssJ  MoraL  Ethical,  Economical,  and 
Political    Fcp.  8vo,  Portrait,  doth.    Ss 

"  Had  this  little  book  been  written  at  Athens  or  Rome, 
its  author  would  have  been  classed  with  the  wise  of 
his  country.*' -^I/eadlfy, 

a^EEN  DAGlVrAB'S  CROSS,  facrinUle  in 
gold  and  colours  of  the  Enamelled  Jewel 
in  the  Old  Northern  Museum,  Copen- 
hagen, with  Introductory  Remarks  by 
Prof.  George  Stephens^  F.S.A.  8vo, 
sewed,    3s 


Q 17 1  ir  T  XT  S      6MYBNJSXT&  —Select 

Translations  from  the  Greek  of  Quintus 
SmymsBUS.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce. 
12mo,  bds,    2a  (original  price  5s  6d} 

{EliiaXTIiB  ANTiaXT^.    Scraps 

from  Ancient  Manuscripts,   illus- 
trating chiefly  Earlv  English  Li- 

terature  and  the  English  Language, 

Edited  by  Wright  and  flalliwelL  8vo. 
Vol  IL,  Nos.  in  12s 

Many  subscribers  want  the'  second  volume.  Anum- 
ber  of  odd  parts  of  both  vols,  to  complete  copies. 

BETBOSPECTIVB       BJSVIEW     (New 

Series)  consisting  of  Criticisms  upon, 
Analysis  of,  and  Extracts  from,  curious, 
useful,  valuable,  and  scarce  Old  Books. 
8vo,  Vols  I.,  and  II.,  all  printed,  doih. 
10s  6d  (original  price  £l.  Is)       1 853—54 

These  two  volumes  form  a  good  companion  to  the  old 
series  of  the  Retrosptctivt,  in  x6  vols  ;  the  articles  are 
•f  the  same  length  and  character. 

BEYNOLBS     (SIR     JOSHUA)     Notes 

and  Observations  on  Pictures  chieflv  of 
the  Venetian  School,  being  Extracts  from 
his  Italian  Sketch  Books ;  also  the  Rev. 
W.  Mason's  Observations  on  Sir  Joshua's 
Method  of  Colouring,  with  some  unpub- 
lished Letters,  of  I)r.  Johnson,  Malone, 
and  others  ;  With  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing a  Transcript  of  Sir  J  oshua's  Account- 
Book,  showing  the  Paintings  he  executed, 
and  the  Prices  he  was  paid  for  them. 
Edited  by  William  Cotton,  Esq,  8vo, 
chth.    5s. 

"The  scraps  of  the  Critical  Journal  kept  by  Reynolds 
•f  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice,  will  be  esteemed  by 
high-class  virtuon.**—LecuUr. 

BUCBAXTLT  (E.  v.,  LKD,,  F.8.A,,  <£e.) 


Little  Book  of  Songs  and  Ballads,  wither- 
ed from  Ancient  Music  Books,  MS.  and 
Printed.  Elegantly  printed  in  post  8vo, 
pp.  243,  half  morocco.    6s  ^    A 
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Booh  on  SaU  ai  Smiih%  36,  Soho  Sjaare,  London. 


BIXBAX7LT  (BS.  X.  F.)  Bibliotheca  Ka* 
driffaliana. — A  Bibliographical  Account 
oftne  MuHicaland  Poetical  Works  pnlv 
liahed  in  EnglaAd  daring  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  under  t^e  Ti- 
tles of  Madrigals,  Ballele^  AyreSi  Canato- 
nets,  &C|  &C.    8vo,  doiK    58 

It  rcoordi  a  dass  of  books  Itft  umleacribed  by  Ames, 
Herbert,  and  Dibdia,  and  furnishes  a  most  valtiable 
Caulogua  of  Lyrical  Poetry  of  the  age  to  which  it  re- 


B0BSRT8    (OSOBGE.    o/   Lym^IUgU)-^ 

Life,  Procreases,  and  Rebellion  of  James, 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  &c,  to  his  Capture 
and  Execution,  with  a  full  account  of  the 
''Bloody  Assize,"  under  Judge  Jeffries, 
and  Copious  Biographical  Notices.  2  vols, 
poet  6vo,  flate»  and  cuts,  cloth,  7s  6d 
(criginal  pric$  £1,  4s) 

Two  very  tnterMting  volumes,  particnlariy  so  to  those 
connected  with  the  West  of  Finalsnd,  Quoted  for 
&cuby  Lord  Macaulay. 


BOBEBTS*    (GEOBOB)    Tha    Social 

History  of  the  Peoole  of  the  Southern 
Counties  of  England  in  Fast  Centuries, 
illustrated  in  regard  to  their  Habits, 
Municipal  Bye-laws,  Civil  Prof^ress,  &c. 
Thick  8vo,  cIoUl    7s  6d  {original  price 

168) 
Aa  iaterttting  Yolumt  on  old  Eaffltsh  manners  and  cas- 
tomi,  mode  of  travelling,  punishments,  witchcraft, 
gipsies,  pirates,  stage>players,  pilgrimages,  prices  of 
ubour  and  provisions,  the  dothmg  trade  of  the  West 
o(  England,  &c,  compiled  chiefly  from  original  ma- 
teriali,  as  the  archives  of  Lyme^Regis,  and  Wey- 
mouth, family  papers,  church  regtsler^  ftc  Dedica- 
ted to  Lord  Macaulay. 

BOBIir  HOOD.-THB  GBEAT    HEBO 

of  the  Ancient  Minstrelsy  of  England, 
"  Robin  Hood,"  his  Period,  Real  Charac- 
ter, &C.,  investigated  and  ascertained.  By 
the  Rev.  Jobefh  Hunteb.  Post  8vo. 
2s  6d 


BUNIO    K0N17MENTS.— Tha  Old 

Northern  Runic  Monuments  of  Scandana- 
via  and  England,  now  first  collected  and 
deciphered  by  Qboroe  Stephsnci,  F.S.A., 
Prolessor  of  English  in  the  University  of 
Copenh agen .  Folio,  many  hundred  engra- 
vinge,  some  in  gold,  oilver,  bronze^  and 
eolourSf  pp.  1118,  in  two  parte  {the  com- 
plete work).    £5. 

lCbed  MUSIC— bt  the  bev. 

W.Sloane  Evans,  M.A.  Royal  «vo, 
third  edition,  eewed.  Is  6d  {original 
price  6s) 

Consisting  of  Psalm  Tones,  Sanctusses,  Krrie-EIeisons, 
&C.,  and  fifty-four  Single  and  Double  Cnants  (Major, 
Changeable,  and  Minor). 


ham  Cathedrsl,  1827.  4to,  ptaia  and 
woodeiUi,  bde.  (a  very  interatifig  «oQ. 
10s  6d.    (original price  £UIUM) 

SAIiOP.— The  BomAn  Citjr  of  XTricoBlnm 
at  Wroxeter,  Salop ;  illustratiye  of  the 
HifltoiT  and  Social  Life  of  our  Bo- 
mano-Britiah  Forefathers.  £/  J.  Corbel 
Anderson.  A  handtome  vohanA^  post  &tn, 
tntfc  nurmwuecMJU  dirawn  on  wood  from  tU 
actual  olfjecte  by  the  author,  extra  cloth,  %e 


LVBBTB'S  (EUSEB1U8)  History 

of  the  Names  of  Men,  Nationa,  and  PW 
ees,  in  their  Connection  with  the  Pro- 
gress of  Civilization.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  L.  H.  Moidaque,  MJL,  Oxon.  Svul^ 
6vo,  cloth,    £1.  4s 


*'  Notre  ROB  propre  cV 

*'  Nomina  ti  aesds  periit  coguitio 


*'  Fun  of  leamiag,  wdl  vxitten,  and  wdl  mBsbSed.** 
Daify  N«w». 

"These  two-rtAnmes  are  filled  with  a  Bimtc and  p^» 
sophical  enquiiy  into  tbe  origin  of  mmrt  of  aB  «arv 
among  alitutiom,  and  itiow  profoond  sdnJanhip  ^ai 
patient  slcUl  in  wide  and  elaborate  reaeaxck.  tkvt^  = 
tbe  work  is  neoenarily  too  profoaad  §ar  geaenl  ra- 
ders — ^particnlariy  the  appendices  to  the  aeoood  *.*- 
nme^Dut  the  laiger  part  of  the  cnqniry  is  so  ozncs 
and  interesting  that  any  oitiinary  reader  wiU  appre^ 
ate  and  pn»t  by  the 


ST.  CITTHBEBT.—BAINE'S  (Bev.  Jas.) 
Saint  Cuthbert,  with  an  Account  of  the 
State  in  which  his  Remains  were  foiind 
npon  the  Opening  of  his  Tomb  in  Dur- 1 


8ANDT9  (W.,  /lA J.)  —  Chrirtmastid^ 
its  History,  Festivities,  and  Caroi^ 
{wiih  their  miuic).  In  a  handsome  v^:! 
8vOy  UloMtrated  with  20  emjgravings  aye 
the  deeinge  ofF,  Stephanoffy  extra  dothj  gLi 
edgee,    ba  {original  price  148) 

**  Its  Utle  vouches  that  CJkrittmmstide  hgamaac  to  t^] 
time.  Mr.  Sandys  has  brought  together,  in  an  oaavt 
of  some  300  pages,  a  great  deal  of  often  atataoai 
information  beyond  the  stale  goesipaboat  * Chnsao' 
in  the  cidat  tune."  and  the  threadbare  make-bebrve .':' 
jollity  and  geniality  which  fiimish  forth  most  books^ri 
the  subject.  His  csrob,  too,  which  indude  aosse  is  a- 
French  and  Provencal,  are  selected  from  mmer'^ 
sources,  and  comprise  many  of  the  less  knovn  v^ 
more  worth  knowmg.  His  materials  are  pccseacJ 
with  good  feeling  and  mastery  of  his  theme.  Oa  t« 
whole  the  volume  deserves,  and  should  antinja:r  i. 
welcome."— .S/ar/ai^r.  • 

SANDYS'  (W.)  and  a   A.  POBSTEB- 

History  of  the  Violin  and  other  InsUw- 
ments  played  on  with  a  Bow,  firom  t» 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present,  also  U| 
Account  of  the  Principal  Makers,  I^- 
glish  and  Foreign.  Thick  8vo,  pp.  4ic, 
with  many  engravings,  cloth,    14s 

SANDYS'   (GEOBGE)   Poetical  Worki. 

now  first  collected,  with  Introductij: 
and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Hoopo. 
M.A.y  Editor  of  Chapman's  Homer,  inl 
the  Music  to  the  Psalms,  by  Hbnst 
Lawss,  revised  by  Dr.  K  F.  Kof  bacix 
2  Yols,  fcap.  8vo,  portraity  clotk,     lOs 

lABaB  r APXB,  8  vol%  po0t  8to^  deik 

16a 


Books  on  Sale  at  SmiMs,  36,  Soho  Square,  Zondork 
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lAU  L  L  (W«  D.)  On  the   Oonnection  | 
between    Astronomical   and    Geological 
Pheonomenai  addressed  to  the  Geologists 
of  Europe  and  America.    8vo,  diagranu, 
MewttL    28 


ICOTT  (HENBY,  MinitUr  of  Antiruthir 
WtiUr).  Fasti-EcclnuB  ScoiicancB  ;  the 
Succession  of  Ministers  to  the  Parish 
Churches  of  Scotland,  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, A.D.  1560,  to  the  Present  Time.  4to, 
Parts  I  to  VI  (tach  containing  about  400 
page$)  £1.  lOs  eaek, 

'rkm  design  of  die  present  work  U  to  present  a  com- 
prehensiiH  Moount  of  the  Succbssion  op  Ministers 
of  the  Oiorch  of  Scotland,  since  the  i>eriod  of  the 
Reformation.  An  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  ad- 
ditional interest  by  furnishing  incidental  notices  of 
their  lives,  writings,  and  families,  which  may  prove 
useful  to  the  Biographer,  the  Genealogist,  and  the 
Historian.  A  similar  work  to  '*  Woods  Athenao 
Oxooiensis.'* 


ICRA8E  7AKILY.— Genealogrical  Me- 
moir of  the  Family  of  Scrase,  of 
Sussex.    By  M.  A.  Lowsb.    8yo.     Is  6d 

mLDVSTB  (JOHN)  Table  Talk,  with 
a  Biographical  Preface  and  Notes  by 
S.  W.  SiNGEB.  Third  edition,  fcp.  6yo, 
portrait,  eloth,    6a 

■         Labos  papbb.   Post  8vo,  eloth.    7s  6d 

Nothing  can  be  moie  interesting  than  this  little  book, 
containing  a  lively  picture  of  the  opinions  and  con- 
versations of  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and 
most  distinguished  patriots  £n|;land  has  produced. 
There  are  few  volumes  of  its  sise  so  pregnant  with 
sense,  combined  with  the  most  profound  learning  ;  it 
is  impossible  to  open  it  without  finding  some  impor- 
tant  met  or  discussion,  something  practically  useful 
and  apd|icable  to  the  business  of  life.  Colerid^ 
says,  'There  is  more  weighty  bullion  sense  in  this 
book  than  I  ever  found  in  the  same  number  of  pages 

ia  any  uninspired  writer.' Its  merits 

had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  though  in 
politics  opposed  to  much  it  inculcates,  for  in  reply  to 
an  observation  of  Boswell,  in  praise  of  the  French 
Ana.  he  said,  '  A  few  of  them  art  good,  but  we  have 
one  Dook  of  the  kind  better  than  any  of  them— Sel- 
den's  Table  Talk."*— if r.  Sing^/t  Prt/act. 

SHATTEflPEBIANA. 

L  LIFE  of  Shakespeare,  inclading  many 
particulars  respecting  the  Poet  and  his 
Family,  never  before  published.  By  J. 
O.  Halliwbll,  F.RS.»  etc.  8vo,  ilhiS' 
trated  with  75  engravings  on  wood,  most 
of  which  are  of  new  ot^ecte,  from  draw- 
ings by  FairhoU,  eloih.    158.  1848 

This  work  contains  upwards  of  forty  documents  respect- 
ing Shakespeare  and  his  iamQy,  Hnftr  btfortjkMblishtd^ 
bttides  numerous  others,  indirectly  illustrating 
the  Poet's  biography.  ^All  the  anecdotes  and  traditions 
concerning  Shakespeare  arc  here,  for  the  first  time, 
oollected,  and  much  new  light  is  thrown  on  his 
personal  history,  by  papers  exhibiting  him  as  selling 
Malt.  Stone,  &c.  Or  the  seventy-six  engravings 
whicA  illustrate  the  volume,  mort  than  fijty  kav« 
ntvtr  be/on  hetn  engrtmed. 

It  is  the  only  life  of  Shakespeare  to  be  bought  separately 
froM  his  works. 

r£W  Illustrations  of  the  Life,  Studies,  and 
Writings  of  Shakespeare.  By  the  Bev. 
Joseph  Humtbb.      2  volS|   8yo,   c2o^. 

78  6d  (ort^tnaZ  'prvA^  ^^*  ^b)«  ^^^^ 

Supplementary  to  all  editicois  of  the  works  of  the  PoeL 


SHAEESPEABE'S  Vendfication,  and  its  Ap- 
parent Irregularities  Explained  by  Exam- 
ples from  Early  and  Late  English  Writer?. 
By  W.  Sidney  Walkbb.  Edited  by  Wm. 
Naksom  Lbttsoic.  Fcp.  8yo,  clo^  Qs  1854 

"  The  reader  of  Shakespeare  would  do  well  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  this  excellent  little  book  pref> 
vious  to  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  poet.*' — Mr. 
Singer,  in  th*  Prefae*  to  his  New  Editiom  of  ShaJU" 

A  CBiriCAL  Examination  of  the  Text 
of  Shakespeare  ;  together  with  Notes  on 
his  Plays  and  Poems,  by  the  late  W. 
Sidnbt  W  alkxb.  Edited  by  W.  Nansoic 
Lbttsoil  3  vols,  foolscap  8vo,  doth. 
188.  1860 

"Very  often  we  find  ourselves  differing  from  Mr. 
Walker  on  readin|;s  and  interpretations,  but  we  seK 
dom  differ  from  him  withoot  respect  for  his  scholar- 
ship and  care.  His  are  not  the  wild  guesses  at  truth 
which  neither  gods  nor  men  have  stomach  to  endure ; 
but  the  suggestions  of  a  trained  inteUigenoe  and  a 
chastened  taste.  Future  editors  and  commentators 
will  be  bound  to  consult  these  volume^  and  consider 
their  suggestions."— ^M«iunMW. 

"  A  valuable  addition  to  our  Philological  Literature^ 
die  most  valuable  nart  being  the  remarks  on  contem- 
porary literature,  tne  mass  of  learning  by  which  tho 
exact  meaning  and  condition  of  a  word  is  sought  to  be 
established."— Z.fV^m»7  Gatette. 

*'  Mr.  Walker's  Works  undoubtedly  form  altogether 
the  most  valuable  body  of  verbal  criticism  that  has 
yet  appeared  firom  an  individual" — Mr,  Dyc**s  Fre- 
yato  to  Vol  I.  of  kit  Shakespeare,  1864. 

NAkES  (Archd.)  Glossary,  or  Collection  of 
Words,  Phrases,  Customs,  Proverbs,  etc, 
illustrating  the  Works  of  English  Au- 
thors, particularly  Shakespeare  and  his 
Contemporaries.  A  new  edition,  with 
Considerable  Additions  both  of  Words 
and  Examples^  By  James  O.  Halliwell, 
F.RS.,  and  Thomas  Wbight,  MA.,  F.S.  A. 
2  thick  vols,  ehQ^.    £1.  Is.  1867 

Othtr  **Shakesperiana"  will  be  /bund  aip,  27. 

WOBES  BT  SAMX7SL  SHAKPE. 

Aitiiior  of  ths  "  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  etc 
THE  EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES  in  the 

British  Museum  described.      Post  8vo, 

with  many  woodcuts,  cloth,    58 

"Mr.  Shacpe  here  presents  the  student'of  Egyptian 
antiquity  and  art  with  a  very  useful  book.  -  .  .  . 
To  tne  accomplished  student  this  book  will  be  useful 
as  a  reminder  of  many  things  already  known  to  him ; 
to  the  tyro  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  and  aido-momoirt ; 
to  the  mere  visitor  to  the  Galleries  in  the  British 
Museum,  this  will  be  a  handy  guide  book,  in  which 
an  immediate  answer  may  be  sought  and  found  for 
the  oft-repeated  questions  oefore  these  wondrous  re- 
mains—ofwhat  are  their  natures?  what  their  mean- 
ings ?  what  their  ourposes  T'-^A  tkonaeum, 

EGYPTIAN  MYTHOLOGY  and  Egyptian 
Christianity,  with  their  Influence  on  the 
Opinions  of  Modem  Christendom.  Post 
Syo,  with  100  engravings,  cloth,    3b 

EGYPTIAN  Hierog[Iyphics,  beins  an  attempt 
to  explain  their  Nature,  Origin,  and 
Meaning,  with  a  Yocabulaiy.  8yo,  cloth, 
10s  6d 

HISTORY  of  the  Hebrew  Nation  and  its 
Literature.   Po8t8vo,cto^    Second  and 

ENLABOED  EDITION.      5s 
The  first  edition  has  been  translated  into  German,  bn^ 
it  is  not  a  proper  reflex  of  the  work :  the  translato 
has  made  omissions  and  alterations  to  suit  his  viewi 
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BaokB  im  Sale  tU  SmUh*s,  36,  Seko  Square,  L<mdmu 


TESTAMENT  (Old).— The  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, trtnelated  oy  Samuel  Sharpe,  being 
a  revision  of  the  authorised  English  Old 
Testament  3  vols,  fcap.  8vo,  cloiKy  rti 
edges,  78  6d  (A  Second  and  ReTiaed  Edi- 
tion now  ready). 

TESTAMENT  (The  New)  Translated  from 
Oriesbach's  Text  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
12tb  TBOUftASD.  ISmOy  pp.  418,  cloitk 
ls6d 

GBITICAL  NOTES  on.  the  Authorised  Eng^ 
lish  Version  of  the  New  Testament^  being 
a  Companion  to  the  Author's  '*  New  Tes- 
tament translated  from  Gciesbach's  Text" 
Fcap.  8vOy  Hccmd  edition,  cloth,    28  6d 

ON  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  BIBLR 
Fcap.  8yo,  cloth,    is  6d 

TEXTS  FROM  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  ex- 
plained  by  the  help  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments. Bjr  Samuel  Sharps.  TFUh  166 
drawings  on  wood,  chiejiy  by  Joseph 
BoKOM ly  Curator  of  Soa$u*s  Museunk  Post 
8yo,  ssooHD  EDmoH  XNLABaBD,  cloth. 
3s  6d 

THE  DECREE  OF  CANOPUS  in  Hierogly- 
phics,  and  Greek,  with  Translations  and 
an  Explanation  of  the  Hieroglyphical 
Characters.    8vo,  16  plates,  cloth,    78  6d 

This  inscription  or  tablet  was  discovered  in  Egypt  in 
S865.  and  is  preserved  ia  the  Khedive's  museum  at 
Cairo. 

THE  ROSETTA  STONE  (in  the  British 
Museum)  in  Hieroglyphics  and  Greek, 
^th  Translations  and  an  Explanation  of 
the  Hieroglyphical  Characters.  8yo^  8 
plates,  cloth.    48 

SHEPHBBB'S  (Charles)  HiBtorical  Ac- 
count of  the  Island  of  Saint  Vincent,  in 
the  West  Indies,  with  large  Appendix 
on  Population,  Meteorology,  Proauce  of 
Estates,  Reyenue,  Carib  Grants,  etc  8yo9 
.  plates,  cloth,    ds  (original  price  ISs) 

fines'  (BICHARD,  of  the  Dept  ofMSS.  in  the 
British  Musevmi)  A  Manual  for  the  Genea- 
logist, Topographer,  Antiqjnary,  and  L^al 
Professor,  consisting  of  Descriptions  of 
Public  Records,  Parochial  and  other  Re- 
gisters, Wills,  County  and  Family  His- 
tories, Heraldic  Collectionfl  in  Public 
Libraries,  &c.  8vo,  second  bdition,  pp. 
540,  cloth,    I5s 

This  work  will  be  found  indispensable  by  those  enfaged 
in  the  study  of  Famfly  History  and  Heraldry*  and  by 
the  compiler  of  County  and  iJocal  History,  the  Anti- 
quary and  the  Lawyer. 

SINDINa'S  (PBOFESSOB,  c/  Copenhagen,) 
History  of  Scandinayia,  from  the  early 
times  of  the  Northmen,  the  Seakings,  and 
Vikings,  to  the  present  day.  First  Eng- 
lish Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  aug- 
jnented.  8vo,  pp.  490,  large  map  and 
portrait  of  Q.  Margaret,  doth.    6s 


BLOAMfK^lSVAXB  (W.  fiL)  GrttauMr  oft; 
British  Heraidiy,  consisting  of  Blaaoa 
and  Manhallinff,  with  an  Intapodnction  oa 
the  Rise  and  Rcogreas  •£  Symbols  and 
Ensigns.  Svo,  bicond  xditxos, 
plates,  cIoOl    6b  (origisuU  price  13s) 
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ST.— The  HedisBval  ITinmerias 

of  the  County  of  Somerset,  and  Diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  together  with  the  An- 
nals of  their  Impropriated  Benefices  hfm 
the  eariiest  times  to  the  death  of  Qoeer 
Mary.  By  Bey.  Thomas  Hugo,  M.A.^ && 
A  handsome  vo^  imp.  8yo,  wilh  plate^ 
hd^  morocco,  neat,    £1.  6A 


SOJOBSfiBT.— History  of  Taunton  Friny 
By  the  Bey.  Thob.  Huoa  Boyal  8?t, 
ptaUSfdoth,    98 

BOUTHWELIi'S     (BOBBRT,     C&mm    4 

Loretto)  Poetical  Works,  now  first  co& 
pletely  edited  hy  W.  B.  TombnIL  Fc^ 
8yo,  doth,    4s 

"  His  piety  b  sunple  and  ancere— «,  wpanit  of  TOafrrtarf 

gentleness  and  Kindliness  penrades  his  poems — aadzs 
IS  equally  distinguished  hy  weight  of  tboacfai  sai 


BBlBSSrCE  (JOSEPSt)  Anecdotes  and  Cha- 
racters of  Books  and  Men.  Collect^! 
from  the  Conversation  of  Mr.  Pope  aai 
other  eminent  Persons  of  his  Timi. 
With  Notes,  Life,  etc.,  by  &  W-  Sikgeb. 
The  second  edition.  Fcp^  8TO,j»r^^:i, 
clo^    6s 

-^—  Larob  papeb,  post  8yo,  dotk,     73  6d 

*'The  'Anecdotes'  of  kind  hearted  Mr.  Speacr,  t^ 
friead  of  Pope,  is  woe  of  the  best  books  of  amm  ict^ 
EagUsh  iangnage.  "—Cn'/w; 


SPBOTT*S  (THOUAS,  a  Monk  if  Camia^^ 
drca  1280)  Chronicle  of  Profane  and  St- 
ored History.  Translated  from  the  oi> 
ginal  MS.,  on  12  parchment  skins,  in  tL* 
possession  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  of  U- 
verpooL  By  Dr.  W.  BelL  4to,  half  boigU 
morocco,  aceom]aanied  with  an  exact  facd- 
mile  of  the  entire  Codes,  37 /est  long,  in  f 
round  cast,  PRiVATSLr  PBiifEKD,  very  or 
rious,    £2. 28 


Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  <  f 
Dudley  Castle  in  Staffordshire.  Posts?:, 
folding  pedigrees,  cloth,    4m 

STIBBY'S  (Thoa.)  A  Bot  amongst  tlie 
Bishops,  or  a  Terrible  Tempest  in  ^e  5as 
of  Cimterbniy,  set  forth  in  liyely  em- 
blems, to  please  the  Judicious  Reader. 
{A  ScUire  on  Abp.  Laud^,fof/Sr  very  cvrima 
woodcut  emblems,  do^    38 

A  facstmile  of  the  very  rare  otigioal  edition*  vhkb  wM 
at  Biodle/s  sale  for  M13. 


Books  on  Sale  cU  Smith's,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 
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iTITABT  FAMILY.— TOWNEND'S  (W.) 
The  Descendants  of  the  Stuarts.  An  un- 
chronicled  Page  in  England's  History. 
8yo,  portraits  and  folding  pedigrees^  second 

BDITION,   WITH  ADDITIONS,    bolf  mOTOCCO, 

63  {original  price  IOb  6d) 

This  volume  conrains  a  most  minute,  precise,  and  valua- 
ble  history  of  Ae  Stuart  Family.  Neithex  of  our 
Historians  from  Hume  to  Macaulay  give  even  the 
more  prominent  facts  in  connection  with  many 
branches  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 


9  u  JTifOI^K— Notes  or  Jottings  about 
Aldborongh,  in  Suffolk,  relating  to  Mat- 
ters Historical,  Antiquarian,  Ornithologi- 
cal, and  Entomological.  By  Nicholas 
Fenwick  Hbus,  Surgeon  there.  Post  8vo, 
jplates,  cloth.    7s  6d 

SUSSEX. — ^A  Compendious  History  of 
County  of  Sussex;  Topographical,  Ar- 
chffiological,  and  Aiiecdotal.  By  M.  A. 
Lower,'  author  of  *Patronyinica  Bri- 
tannica,"  ^  Curiosities  of  Heraldry,"  &c. 
2  vols,  8yo,  cloih.  128  6d  {original  price 
^1.5s) 

BITSSBX  —  The  Gliurclies  of  Sussex, 
Etched  by  R.  H.  Nibbs,  with  Historical 
and  Arclu&ological  descriptions  by  M.  A. 
LowBB.  4to,  66  plates,  half  bd,,  top  edge 
giU,    £1.  Ils6d 

BTJSSES:.— LOWEB's  (M.  A.)  Memorials 
of  the  Town  of  Seaford,  Sussex.  8to, 
platee,    3s  6d 

SUSSEX.— LOWEB'S  (Iff.  A)  Bodiam  (in 
Sussex),  and  its  Lords.  Svo,  engravings*  Is 

SUSSEX.— aCANTELL  (Dr.  GIDEON)  A 

Day's  Ramble  in  and  About  the  Ancient 
Town  of  Lewes,  Sussex.  12mo,  etigra- 
vingSj  cloth,    2s 

SUSSEX.— History  and  Antiqtiities  of 
the  Town  and  Port  of  Rye.  By  W.  Hol- 
iiOWAT.  Thick  8vo,  pp.  624^  clo(h  {only 
IbO^rUed),    £1.  Is 

SUSSEX.— TTEBNEyS  (BEV.  CANON} 

History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Castle  and 
Town  of  Arundel,  inoluding  the  Biogra- 
phy of  its  Earls.  2  vols,  royal  8yo,  fine 
pkUes,  eloih,    148  {original  price  JS^  lOs) 

SUSSEX.— Descriptive  Oatalcgue  of  the 

Original  Charters,  Grants,  Donations,  &a, 
constitating  the  Muniments  of  Battle 
Abbey;  also  the  Papeis  of  the  Montagus, 
Sidneys,  and  Webstera,  smbodying  many 
hi^y  interesting  and  Tslotble  Records 
ef  Lands  in  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  with 
Preliminarf  Memoranda  of  the  Abbey  of 
Battel,  and  Historical  Partieulan  ef  the 
Abbots.    8T0y  SZ4  pages,  elotk    Is  6d 


SWISS    EOCLESIOLOGY.— Histoire   de 

I'Architecture  Sacree  du  quatrieme  au 
dixieme  siecle  dans  les  ancieus  eveches  de 
Geneve,  Lausanne  et  Sion.  Par  J.  D. 
Blavignac,  Architecte.  One  vol,  8vo,  pp. 
450,  and  37  plates ;  and  a  4to  atlas  of%2 
plates  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Frescoes, 
Eeliquaries,  <&c,,  <tc,    £2. 10s 

A  venr_  remarkable  book,  and  worthv  the  notice  of  tbm 
Architect,  the  Archaeologist,  aad  the  Artist. 


TESTAMENT  (OLD).— The  He- 
brew  Scriptures,  translated  by 
Samuel  Shakpe^  being  a  revision 
of  the  authorised  English  Old  Testa- 
3  vols,  fcp.  8vo,  doth,  red 


ment.    '6  vols,  icp.  ttvo,  cmn,^  rea  eages* 
7s  6d 

"  In  the  followinsf  Revision  of  the  Authorised  Versiott 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  aim  of  the  Translator  has 
been  to  shew  in  the  Text,  by  g^reater  exactness,  those 
peculiarities  which  others  have  been  content  to  point 
out  in  Notes  and  Commentaries.  He  has  translated 
from  Van  der  Hooght's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
printed  in  Amstetdam  in  1705 ;  except  when,  in  a  fewr 
cases,  he  has  followed  some  of  the  various  readings  so 
industriously  collected  by  Dr.  K.aamcotL'*-~FrKfiK€m 


TESTAMENT  (THE  NEW)  Translated 
from  Griesbach's  Text.  By  Samubl 
Sharps,  Author  of  the  History  of  Egypt, 
&c.  5th  edition.  12mo,  pp.  413,  cloth, 
ls6d 

The  aim  of  the  translator  has  been  to  give  the  meaning 
and  idiom  of  the  Greek  as  far  as^  possible  in  £ng« 
lish  words.  The  book  is  printed  in  paragraphs  (the 
verses  of  the  authorised  version  are  numbered  in  the 
margins)  the  speeches  by  inverted  commas,  and  the 
quotations  from  the  "Old  Testament"  in  italics,  those 
passages  which  seem  to  be  poetry  in  a  smaller  t3rpe. 
//  it  entirely  free  from  any  motive  to  enforce  doctri^ 
mU  ^ints.  Six  large  impressions  of  the  volunie 
snffiaently  test  its  value. 

We  cordially  recommend  this  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  our  readers  and  contributors. --^fi/MA  Con^ 
itoversiaiitt. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  admit  that  this  is  the  most 
correct  English  Version  in  existence,  either  of  the 
whole  or  of  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament—TiW 
Scclesiastic,  and  repeated  by  ihe  EnglUk  Ckurck^ 


man. 


THOMPSON'S  (EBENEZEE)  A  Vindi* 
cation  of  the  Hymn  "  Te  Deum  Lauda- 
mus,"  from  the  Corruptions  of  a  Thou- 
sand Years,  with  Ancient  Versions  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  High  German,  Nennan- 
French,  &c.,  and  an  English  Faraj>hrase 
of  the  XVth  Centuiy,  now  first  pHnted. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloih.    38 

A  book  well  worth  the  notice  of  Um  Sodesiastica]  Aatr 

quary  and  the  Philologist 

THOMPSON  (EBENEZEB)  On  the  Ar* 
chaic  Mode  of  expressing  Numbers  m 
English,  Anglo-Saxon,  Friesic,  etc  8to, 
(and  ingeniow  and  learned  pamphlet,  wtS' 
resting  to  the  Philologist).    Is 

TITIAN.— Notices  of  the  Life  and  Works 

of  Titian  the  Painter.    By  Sir  Abraham 
Hums.    Boyal  8vo,  portrait,  doth,   €b 
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Bociki  on  Sah  at  Smith%  S6,  Soio  Square,  London. 


TONSTAIX  (0T7THBEBT,  Bi^Jkop  of  Dwr^ 
ham)  Sennun  preached  oa  Palm  Sonday, 
1639,  before  Henry  VIII. ;  reprinted  ver^ 
hatimfrom  Uu  rare  edition  hy  BerUuUt^  m 
1539.    Itma    IsCd 

An  excccdiocly  interesiinic  Sermon.^  at  th«  oiaimeooe- 
meot  of  the  Reformation  :  Strype  in  bis  ''MeaumAky** 
lias  made  ]ai]ge  extracts  from  it. 

TOBBEKT  OF  FOBTUGAL  ;  An  Snar* 

lish  Metrical  Romance.  Now  first  pub- 
lished, from  an  unique  MS.  of  the  X Vth 
Century,  prec«rved  in  the  Chetham  Li- 
brary at  Mancbeffter.  Edited  by  J.  O. 
Halliwkll,  &C.    Post  8vo,  clolK    66 

**  This  is  a  vahiable  and  interesting  addition  to  oar 
list  of  early  English  metrical  romances,  and  an  indis- 
pensable companion  to  the  cultcctioos  of  Ritsoo, 
Weber,  and  MmT—LUemry  GoMttU. 

TOFOOBAFHEB  (THE)  AND  GENXA- 
logist  Edited  by  J.  Q.  Nicholb,  3  vols, 
8vo,  cloth,    £\,  6s  (pub  £Z.  3s) 

"This  extremely  valuable  work  forms  a  sequel  to  the 
**  Collectanea  Topographica  Oenealogica,  \  and  the 
intrinsic  value  and  originality  of  the  materials  oom- 
Tirised  therein,  will  entitle  it  not  only  to  preservation, 
out  to  frequent  reference. 

TBANSAGTIONS   OF   THE   LOGGER- 

ville  Literary  Society.  8vo,  pp.  174,  toiih 
many  humoroui  cute,  extra  elotlij  gilt  edges, 
78  6d 

A  volume  brim  full  of  humour.  It  was  printed  for  privata 
drculalion. 


TWO  LEAVES  OF  XING  WALDEEE 

and  King  Gudhere,  a  hitherto  unknown 
Old  English  Epic  of  the  8th  Centu^  be- 
lon^g  to  the  Saga  Cvcle  of  King  Theo- 
done  and  his  Men.  ifow  first  published 
with  a  Modem  English  Reading,  Notes, 
and  Glossary  by  Qeoroi  Stephens,  Eng- 
lish Professor  in  the  University  of  Copen^ 
•  kagen,  B^yslSvOfWith  four  Photographic 
Facsimiles  of  the  MS.  of  *he  9th  Century, 
recently  discovered  eU  fJapenhagen,  16s — 
WUhofuJt  the  FacsimiUe.    7s  6d 


NITABLiLN.  —  OutUnea  of  Ser- 
mons, taken  chiefly  from  the  Pub- 
lished Works  of  Unitarian  Writers. 
8vo,  cloth,    3s  6d 


ADEMECUK  FOE    HALT- 
WORKS;    or  a  Guide  to  Good 
Fellows,  being  a  Description  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  most 
Eminent  Publick  Houses,  in  and  about  the 
Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  with 
a  hint  on  the  Props  (or  Principal  Custo- 
mers) of  each  House.    {In  verse)  8yo,  pp. 
104,  cloth,    4s  6d 

Reprinted  verbatim,  with  facsimiles  of  about  190  highly 

jn  Tavern  Si^s  of  " 

jry.     '"*  " 

tione<(  nearly  loo  may  still  be 


curious  woodcuts  of  the  London  Tavern  Signs  of  the 

Of  the  signs  here  men- 


early  pait  of  the  last  centui 


found  in  the  Metro- 


polis.   The  only  perfect  copy  known  of  this  rare  work, 
which  is  highly  curious  as  an  illustiatioa  of  a  certain 


order  of  London  Life  a  century  mmd  m.  half  ago. 
oocttired  in  Mr.  TyrreD'a  CoDettian  vfaere  k  ^0- 
dttced  jC42.  Mt.  G.  Darnell's  oppy, 
for  jCi6. 


▼ASET  (GEOBGE)  AXonograplxofthe 

Genus  Bos. —  The  Natural  History  d. 
Bulls,  Bisons,  and  Buffaloes,  exhibtting 
all  the  known  Species  (with  an  Introduc- 
tion containing  an  account  of  Elxperiments 
on  Rumination  from  the  Frencli  of  M. 
Flourens).  8Y0f  with  72  engreanngs  oa 
wood  by  the  Author,  elotk.      6m  {artgituil 

price  10s  6d) 
W ritten  in  a  sdentific  and  popilar  manncT,  aad  praeed 
and  illustrated  nnifonnly  widi  the  wotlcs  of  BeU,  Yar- 
rell,  Forbes,  Johnston.  &c    Dedicated  to  tbe  late  M: 


Yarrell,  who  took  great  interest  in  the 
work.     Mr.  Vaaev  engraved  many 
woodcuts  in  Mr.  YazreU's  \ 


eftae 


the 


VASEyS  (GEO.)  lUuatratioiis  of  Batis;, 
displaying  the  Omnivorous  Character  of 
Man,  and  exhibiting  the  Natives  of  various 
Countries  at  Feeding-time.  Fcap.  8tii^ 
^ith  woodcuts  Ify  the  Author.    Ss 

VICARS'    (JOHN)  England**  ITortliies, 

under  whom  all  the  Civil  and  Blot^f 
Warres,  since  Anno  1642  to  Anno  1647, 
arc  related.  Boyal  12mo,  rtprisUed  in  ihi 
old  style  {simlar  to  Lady  WiUou^yt 
Diary),  with  copies  of  the  IS  rare  portraiti 
after  Hollar,  etk,  half  m/oroooo,    te 

ALE&.-.  HALUWEZJLi  (J.  O.) 

Notes  of  Family  Excnrsions  in 
North  Wales,  taken  chiefly  frtmi 
Bhyl,  Abei]g^le,  Llandudno,  and 
Banffor,  ^  Fcp.  4to,  wiOi  engravings,  eU- 
ganUy  printed  by  Whittingham,  cloth,    5s 

WALES.  —  Collections,   Historical,  and 

Archaeological  relating  to  Montgomery- 
shire.  Issued  by  the  Powya-land  dub. 
Thick  8vo,  pkUes,  vol  1.  £h  5a— Vols  2, 
3,  4,&.    £1.  lOseach 

WEBSTER'S  (JOHN)  Dramatic  Works. 
£dited  with  Notes,  etc,  by  Wm.  Hazuiz. 
4  vols,  fcp.  8vo,  doth,    £1, 

— —  LaROB  FAFKBy  4  VoIe^  pOfit  Sto,   dotk 

£1,  10s 

This  is  the  most  complete  edition,  fwifaining  two  ansc 
plays  than  in  Dyce  s  edition. 

WESLEY.— Narrative  of  a  Semarkabls 

Transaction  in  the  Early  Life  of  John 
Wesley.  Now  first  printed  from  a  MSl  in 
the  British  Museum.  Skooni)  Edition  ; 
to  which  is  added  a  Review  of  the  Work 
by  the  late  Rev.  Joeepih  Hunter,  F.SlA 
8vo,  seiosd.    2s 

A  very  curious  love  aftur  between  J.  W.  and  bis 


keeper;  it  gives  a  curious  iaa^it  into  the  caxfy 
eoo»amy  of  the  Methodists.  It  is  entire^  unlosewm 
to  all  Wesley's  biograpbeia. 


Books  on  Sale  at  Smithes,  36,  Soho  Sqvure,  London, 
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VEST  (MBS.)— A  Hemoir  of  Hrs.  John 
West,  of  Chettle,  Dorset,  Bv  the  Rev. 
John  Wbst,  A.  M.  A  new  edition,  with 
Brief  Memoir  of  the  Writer.  12ino,  chth, 
28  6d 

The  fourth  edition  of  an  interesting  rolume  of  Religious 
Biography.  The  Rev.  John  West  was  the  first  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians  of  Prince  RupertVi  Land,  the 
first  wooden  church  at  Red  River  was  partly  built  by 
his  own  hands* 


WnililAMS  (JOHN,  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan) 
Essays,  Philological,  Ethnological,  and 
Archseological,  connected  with  the  Pre- 
historical  Recoids  of  the  Civilised  Nations 
of  Ancient  Europe,  especially  of  that  Race 
which  first  occupied  Qreat  Britain.  Thick 
8vo,  vnth  7  plateSy  cloth.    168 

WILLMOTT  (ROBERT  ARIS,  wme  time 
Incumbent  of  Bear  Wood,  Berh)  A  Jour- 
nal of  Summer  Time  in  the  Country. 
Fourth  Edition  ;  to  which  is  added  an 
Introductory  Memoir  by  his  Sister.  Fcp. 
8vo,  elegantly  printed  by  fFhittingham,  ex- 
tra cloth.    68 

This  'Journal  of  Summer  Time'^  is  a  eenial  gossip  of  lit- 
erary matters  under  the  various  days  of  the  month 
from  May  to  Au|[ust.  It  is  full  of  anecdote,  and  full 
of  interest :  and  is  a  sort  of  literary  natural  history, 
like  that  of  Selboume,  by  good  Gilbert  White. 

WIIiTSHIRE.-lflCATON'S  (DR.  W.  O.) 

Natural  History  of  Wiltshire,  as  compre- 
hended within  Ten  Miles  round  Salisbury. 
8vo.    Privately  Printed,    2a 


WILTSHIRE.— WAYLEN     (JAMES,  of 

Devizes)  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Town  of  Marlborough,  and  more  generally 
of  the  entire  Hundred  of  Selkley  in  Wilt- 
shire.   Thick  Syo,  tDOodcutif  cloth.     14s 

This  volome  describes  a  portion  of  Wilts  not  included 
by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  and  other  topographers. 


WlTHER's     (GEORGE)     Hymns     and 

Songs  of  the  Church.  Edited  wixh  Intro- 
duction, by  Edward  Farr.  Also  the 
Musical  Notes,  composed  by  Orlando 
Gibbons.  Fcp.  8vo.  fVith  portrait  after 
HoUyClotk     58  1856 

"  Mr.  Farr  has  added  a  very  interesting  biographical 
introduction,  and  we  hope  to  find  that  the  public  will 
put  their  seal  of  appA>bation  to  the  present  edition  of 
an  author  who  may  fairly  take  his  place  on  the  same 
shelf  with  George  Herbert."— GV»/f.  Jfa^.  Oct.  1856. 

HTITHER's  (GEORGE)  Hallelujah,  or 
Britain's  Second  Remembrancer, in  Praise- 
ful  and  Penitential  Hymns,  Spiritual 
Songs,  and  Moral  Odes.  With  Introduc- 
tion by  Edward  Farr.,  Fcp.  8vo,  por- 
traity  doth.    68 

Hitherto  this  interesting  volume  has  only  been  known 
to  the  public  by  extracts  in  various  publications.  So 
few  copies  of  the  original  are  known  to  exist,  that  the 
oojpy  from  which  this  reprint  has  been  taken  cost  ai 
^ineas. 


WORCESTERSHIRE.  —  The  Heraldry 
of  Worcetilershire,  being  a  Roll  of  the 
Arms  (and  in  many  cases  the  Genealogies) 
borne  oy  the  Noble,  Knightly,  and  Gentle 
Families,  who  have  had  Property,  or  Re- 
sidence, in  that  County,  at  various  Periods 
down  to  the  Present  Time.  Collected 
from  the  Heralds'  Visitations,  Ancient 
Manuscripts,  Church  Monuments,  Perso- 
nal Seals,  and  other  Authentic  Sources. 
By  H.  Sydney  Grazebrook,  Esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author 
of  the  "  Heraldry  of  Smith,"  &c  2  vols, 
fcp.  4to,  800  pp.    £2.  ^ 

WRIGHT'S  (THOMAS,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  JHem^ 
her  of  the  Institute  of  France)  Essay  on 
ArchsBological  Subjects,  and  on  various 
Questions  connected  with  the  History  of 
Art,  Science,  and  Literature  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  printed  by  Whit- 
tingham,  illustrated  urith  120  engravings, 
cloth.    16s 

."  Mr.  Wright  is  a  man  who  thinks  for  himselC  and  one 
who  has  evidently  a  title  to  do  so.  Some  of  the 
opinions  published  in  these  Essays  are,  he  tells  us, 
the  result  of  his  own  observations  or  reflections,  and 
are  contrary  to  what  have  long  been  those  of  our  own 
antiquarians  and  historians."— Jj^f/o/^r. 

"  Two  volumes  exceedingly  valuable  and  important  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  ihe^  Archzology  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages ;  no  mere  compilations,  but  replete  with  fine 
reasoning,  new  theories,  and  useful  information,  put 
in  an  intelligible  manner  on  subjects  that  have  been 
hitherto  but  imperfectly  understood." — Lcndon  Kev. 


WRIGHT  (THOMAS)  Essays  on  the 
Literature,  Popular  Superstitions,  and 
History  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
2  vols,  post  8vo,  elegantly  printed,  cloth, 

168 

Contents  :  Essay  1.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  a.  Anglo 
Norman  Poetrv.  3.  Chansons  de  Geste.  or  Historical 
Romances  of  me  Middle  Ages.  3.  Proverbs  and 
Popular  Sayings.  4.  Anglo- Latin  Poets  of  the 
Twelfth  Century.  6.  Abelard  and  the  Scholastic 
Philosophy.  7.  Dr.  Grimm's  German  Mythology.  & 
National  Fairy  Mythology  of  England.  ^  9.  Popular 
Superstitions  of  Modem  Greece,  and  their  connection 
with  the  English,  xo.  Friar  Rush  and  the  Frolic- 
some Elves.  II.  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction.  la. 
History  and  Transmission  of  Popular  Stories.  13. 
Poetry  of  History,  ia.  Adventures  of  Hereward  tho 
Saxon.  15.  Story  of  Eustace  the  Monk.  16.  His- 
tory of  Fulke  Fitzwarine.  17.  Popular  Cycle,  or 
Robin  Hood  Ballads.  z8.  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  thr 
Anglo-Normans.  19.  Old  English  Poetical  Songs, 
aa    Dimbar,  the  Scottish  Poet. 


WRIGHT  (THOMAS)  Biogrraphia  Brit* 
tanica  Literaria,  or  Bioeraphy  of  Lit- 
erary Characters  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Anglo-Saxon  and  Akolo-Nor- 
MAN  Periods.  2  thick  vols,  8vo,  cloth. 
123  (original  price  £1  48) 

The  Anclo-Norman  Period.    Thick 

8vo,  cloth.    ^  (original  price  12s) 

Published  under  the  sunerinteodence  of  the  Coimcil  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 


There  is  no  work  in  the  English  Language  which  gives 
the  reader  such  a  comprehensive  and  connected  xlift> 
tory  of  the  Literature  of  these  periods. 
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Books  on  Sale  at  Smith%  36,  Soho  Square,  London^ 


WBiaHT>s  (THOHAS)  Saint  Patrick's 

rick'A  Pnrgatory,  an  £8say  on  the  Legends 
of  Hell,  Pulsatory,  and  raradise,  current 
duitng  the  Middle  Ages.    Post  Svo,  doth. 

66 

"A  compleCc  lustory  of  tlie  legends  and  tapendtums 
relating  to  the  cubjeot,  from  the  earliest  times,  rescued 
from  Old  MSS.  as  well  as  from  old  printed  books.  It 
embraces  a  singular  cbapterof  literary  history  omitted 
by  Wartoo,  and  all  former  writers  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted :  and  we  think  we  may  add,  that  it  forms 
the  best  introduaion  to  Dante  that  has  jret  been  pub- 
\tshed.**^^LiUrury  GazrtU. 

**This  appears  to  faie  a  curious  and  even  amushtC  book 
on  the  singular  subject  of  Purgatory,  ia  which  the  idle 
and  fearful  dreams  of  superstition  are  shown  to  be 
first  narrated  as  tales,  and  then  applied  as  means  of 
deducing  the  moral  character  of  the  age  inwhichthey 
prevailed.**— >S/«cte/or. 


70BXSHIBX.>-THE  HISTORY  of  the 

Township  of  Mi'ltbam^near  Huddersfield. 
By  the  kte  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes.  Edi- 
ted with  addition  by  C  H.  Post  8yo, 
Mh.    78  6d 


TOBRSHIBE.— RAINRS  (BEY.  JAS), 
Catterick  Church,  Yorkshire,  a  correct 
copy  of  the  contract  for  its  building  in 
1412.  Illustrated  with  Remarks  and 
Kotes.  With  13  plates  qfviemy  elevatiotu 
and  detaiUf  by  A.  Salvin,  Architect  4to, 
chth,    6a. — Larqb  Pateb,  cloth»    9b 

TOBXSHIBS.— DAVIES  (KOBT.,  F.aA 

Taum  Clerk  of  York)  Extracts  from  the 
Mnnicipai  Records  of  the  City  of  York 
during  the  Reign  of  Edward  IV.,  Edward 
v.,  and  Richard  IIL,  with  Kotes  iUustra- 
tive  and  explanatory,  and  an  Appendix, 
containing  some  account  of  the  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Corpus  Christi  Festival  at 
York,  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Cen- 
turies. 8yo,  cloth,  4s  {original  price  lOs  6d) 

TOBKSHrEtE.->I>AVIES  (BOBT.)  THB 
Fawkes's  of  York  in  the  16th  Century,  in- 
cluding Notices  of  Guy  Fawkes,  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  Conspirator.  Post  8yo. 
l8  6d 


TOBXSHIBB.--THB   HISTOBT    ANT> 

Topography  of  Harrogate  and  the  Forest 
•f  Knareslx>ronglL  By  W.  Grainge.  8vo, 
521  pp»y  M|i  omI  iUustratwngf  eloth. 
10s  M 


TOBKSHIBE.— SUBT£ES(B£V.  SCOTT 

F.,  of  Sproiburgh,  Yorkshire)  Waifs  and 
Strays  of  North  Humber  History.  Poet 
8yo,  3  pUUes,  cloth.    3s  6d 

YOBKSHIBE— HISTOBT  AND  Aim- 

equities  of  the  Parish  of  Blyth  in  the  Coun- 
ties of  Notts  and  Yorkshire.  By  the  Rev. 
JoKH  Raimk,  Viear,  4to,  plates  and  pedi- 
grees, eMk»    16a  {anginal  pries  £1.  6s) 


PTTBLICAXZOHB    OF    THB    CAZTOV 

BOCTBTY. 

OF    CHBONICLK8    ANI>     OTHSa  WRmSG8 
ILLUSTRATIYX   GW   THE   HISTORT    ASD 
HISCELLAKEOUS     LITERATUBB     OF 


MIDDLE  AGES. 

Uniformly  printed  in  Svo,  vith  English  Prefaea 

and  Notes,    Of  several  of  the  Volumes  only 

100  copies  have  leenprinted, 

CHRONICON  Henrici  de  Silgrave.  Kow 
first  printed  from  the  Cotton  MS.  By  C. 
Hook.    6s  6d 

GAIMAR  (Geol&ey)  Anglo-Norman  Metrical 
Chronicle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kin:?. 
Printed  for  the  first  time  entire,  with  A> 
pendix,  containing  the  Lay  of  HaTelok 
the  Dane,  the  L^end  of  Emnlph,  ssd 
Life  of  Hereward  the  Saxon.  £<utc^  hr 
T.  Wright,  Esq.,  F.SJL  Pp.  284  (mly 
to  be  had  in  a  set) 

The  only  oooipiete  e<Iidoii :  that  in  the  MoaamcBta  Hi»- 
torica  Britannica,  printed  by  theRecord  ComBuaaeo, 
is  incomplete. 

LA  REVOLTE  du  Ooxte  de  Warwick  eontrs 
le  Roi  Edouard  IV.,  now  first  printed  fron 
a  MS.  at  Ghent^  to  which  is  added  a 
French  letter,  concerning  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  Queen  Mary,  firom  a  MS.  at 
Bruges.    Edited  by  Dr.  Giles.     3s  6d 

WALTERI  Abbatis  Dervensis  Epistolss,  now 
first  printed  from  a  MS.  in  St.  John's  0:1- 
lesre,  Cambridge.    By  C.  M8SBITSR.45  6d 

BENEDICTI  Abbatis  Petribun?en«is  de  Vita 
et  Miraculis  St.  Thomae  Cantanr,  now 
first  printed  from  MSS.  at  Paris  and  Lam- 
beth.   By  Dr.  Giles.    10b 

GALFRIDI  le  Baker  de  Swinbroke,  Chioni- 
con  Angliss  temp.  Edward  XL  et  IIL, 
now  first  printed.    By  Dr.  Giles.    10s 

EPISTOLA  Herbeiti  de  Losings  primi  Epis- 
copi  Norwicensis,  et  Oberti  oe  Clara,  «:£ 
Elmeri  Prioris  Gantuariensis,   now   first 

W)rinted.    By  Col.  Anstrutheb.     88 
CDOTA   Bed»   Laufrand,    et  alioruxa 
(inedited   Tracts,   Letters^    Poems,    &c 
by  Bede,  Lanfranc  Tatwin,  el&)     By  Dl 
Giles.    10b 

RADULPHINigri  Chronica  Dno,  now  first 
printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  MiiBena. 
By  Lieut  Col.  Anstruthur.    88 

MEMORIAL  of  Bishop  Waynfiete,  Founder 
of  St  Mary  Magdalene  College,  Oxford. 
By  Dr.  Peter  Hetltn.  19  ow  first  edited 
from  tne  original  MS.  By  J.  R.  Bloxax. 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  the  same  College.     5«  Cd 

ROBERT  GROSSETETE  (Bishop  of  Lincoh} 
^  Chastean  d' Amour,*'  to  which  is  added 
^'La  Vie  de  Sainte  Marie  £gyptienn^ 
and  an  English  Version  (of  the  13th  Cen- 
tury) of  the  <*  Chastean  d' Amour,*  now 
first  edited.    By  M.  Cookb.     Gs  Od 

GALFREDI  Monnmentis  Historia  Britoavn, 
nunc  primum  in  Anglis  novem  oodd.  MSSL 
coUatu,    EditU  J.  A.  QiLML    lOt 


Books  on  Sal*  at  SmUk't,  36,  i9a%«  Square,  London. 
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ILANI  Prions  CantnariensiB  postea  Abbatb 

TewkesberienBiBy     Scripta    qi2»   extant 

Edita  J.  A.  QiLSS.    68  6d 
JHRONICON  Anglia  PetribuicenBe,  iternm 

poBt  Sparkiam  cam  cod.  IUjSS.  contnlit 

J.  A.  Giles.     68  6d 
riTA  Qaorandum  Anglo-SazonniDy  Original 

Lives  of  Anglo-S«aon8  and  others  who 

lived   before  the  Conquest   (m  LaiiiC), 

Edited  bv  Di.  Giles.    lOs 
ICBIPTORES  Rerum    Gestarum  Wilhelmi 

Conquestoris.    In  Unum  collecti    Ab  J. 

A  Giles.    lOs 

CoKTiNKNs:~i.  Brevis  relatio  de  Willelmo  nobilissimo 
Comite  Normannomm.  3.  Protestatio  Willelmi  pii- 
mi  de  primatu  Caacuariensb  £ccleslsB.  3.  Widonis 
Ambrianeiuis  Carmen  de  Hastingensi.  4.  Chaita 
Willelmi  Bastardi.    c.  Epistola  WiU.  conquestoris  ad 

.  Gregorinm  papam.  6.  Excerpta  de  vita  Willelmi 
Conquestoris.  7.  De  Morte  WiU  Conq.  8.  Hymnus 
de  Mone  Will.  Cong.  9.  De  Morte  Lanfrancu  xo. 
Gesta  Will.  Ducis  Normannomm.  xx.  Excerptura  ex 
cantatorio  S.  Huberti.  xa.  Annalis  Historia  brevis 
aive  Chronica  Monasterii  S.  Stephani  Cadomensb. 
14.  Carmen  de  Morte  LanfrancL  14.  Charta  a  rege 
will,  concessa  Anglo  Saxonice  scripta.  15.  Du  Roi 
Guillaume  d'Angleterre  par  Chretien  de  Troyes.  x6. 
Le  Dit  de  GiUaume  d'Angleterre. 


SHAKESPEABIANA. 

i!SSAY  on  the  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  with 
Critical  Remarks  on  the  Characters  of 
RomeOy  Hamlet^  Juliet,  and  Ophelia,  by 
H.  M.  GRAVEa  Post  8vo,  doiK  Ss  6d 
(origmal  price  6s  6d)  1826 

''ORTIGERN,  an  Historical  Play,  repre- 
sented at  Drury  Lane,  April  2,  1796,  as 
a  supposed  newly  discovered  Drama  of 
Shakespeare,  by  William  Henry  Ire- 
land. Ntw  Edition,  with  an  original 
Preface.  8vo,facnciU,  Is  6d  {original 
price  38  6d)  1832 

Tlie  Preface  is  both  interesting  and  curious,  from  the 
additional  information  it  ^ves  respecting  the  Shake- 
speare Forgeries,  contalnmg  also  the  substance  of  the 
author's  " Confessions. '* 

HADITION ARY  Anecdotes  of  Shakespeare, 
collected  in  Warwickshire  in  1693.  8vo, 
sewed.     Is  1838 

'BSERVATIONS  on  an  Autograph  of  Shake- 
speare, and  the  Orthography  of  his  Name, 
by  Sir  Fred.  Madden.    8vo,  sevxd.    Is 

1831 

HA.KESPEARE'S  Autobiographical  Poems, 
being  his  Sonnets  clearly  developed,  with 
his  Character,  drawn  chiefly  from  his 
Works,  by  C.  A.  Brown.  *  Post  8vo,  cloth. 
4s  6d  1838 

ffAKESPERIANA,  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Early  Editions  of  Shakespeare's  Plays, 
and  of  the  Commentaries  and  other  Pub- 
lications illustrative  of  his  works.  By  J. 
O.  Halliwell.    8vo,  cloth.    3s        1841 

*'  Indispensable  to  everybod>r  -wko  wishes  to  carry  on 
amy  inquiries  connected  with  Shakespeare,  or  who 
may  have  a  iancy  fof  Shakespeare  Bibliography." — 

EASONS  for  a  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Works,  by  J.  Patnb  CoUiIEB.    8vo.  Is 

1842 


ACCOUNT  ef  the  only  known  Manuscript 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  comprising  soma 
inportant  variations  and  corrections  in 
the  **  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  ob- 
tained from  a  Playhouse  Copy  of  that  Play 
recently  discovered.  By  J.  O.  Halliwell. 
8vo.    Is  1843 

'  WHO  was  Jack  Wilson,'  the  Singer  of  Shake- 
speare's Stage?"  An  Attempt  to  prove  the 
identity  of  this  person  witnJohn  Wilson^ 
Doctor  of  Music  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  AJ>«  1644*  By  K  F.  RmBAULT, 
LL.D.    8vo.    Is  1846 

HAMLET. — An  Attempt  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Queen  were  an  Accessory  before  the 
Fact,  in  the  Murder  of  her  First  Hus- 
band.   SY0,9ewed.    2s  1856 

"  This  pamphlet  well  deserves  the  perusal  of  every 
student  of  Hamlet.*' — Notts  and  Qittrie*. 

PERICLES,  Prince  of  Tyre,  a  Novel,  by  Qw. 
Wilkins,  printed  in  1608,  and  founded 
upon  Shakespeare's  Play,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor MoMMSEN,  with  Preface  and  Ac- 
count of  some  original  Shakespeare  edi- 
tions extant  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and  an  Introduction  by  J.  P.  Collier. 
8vo,  iexotd.    5s  1857 

LLOYD  (W.  Watkiss)  Essays  on  Life  ani 
Plays  of  Shakespeare  contributed  to  the 
Edition  by  S.  W.  Singer,  1856.  Thick 
post  8vo,  haXf  ealf  gilt,  marbled  edges.    9s 

1858 

Only  50  copies  privately  printed. 

THE  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  rearranged  and 
divided  into  Four  Parts,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Dr. 
Robt  Cartwright   Post  8vo,  2s  6d    1859 

THE  Shakespeare  Fabrications,  or  the  MS. 
Notes  of  the  Perkins  folio,  shown  to.  be 
of  recent  origin  ;  with  Appendix  on  the 
Authorship  of  the  Ireland  Forgeries,  by 
C.  Mansfield  Inqleby,  LL.D.  Fcp. 
SvOj  wiih  a  facsimile  shewing  the  pseudo 
old  writing  and  the  pencilled  words,  cloth, 
3fi.  1859 

STRICTURES  on  Mr.  Collier's  New  Edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  published  in  1858, 
by  the  Rev  Alexander  Dtce.  8vo, 
cloth.     5s  {original  price  7s  6d)  1859 

STRICTURES  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  Inquiry 
into  the  Genuineness  of  the  MS.  Correc- 
tions in  J.  Payne  Collier's  Annotated 
Shakespeare.  Folio,  1632,  By  Scru- 
tator.   8vo,  sewed.    Is.  1860 

SHAKESPEARE  and  the  Bible,  showing  how 
much  the  great  Dramatist  was  indebted 
to  Holy  Writ  for  his  profound  knowledge 
of  Human  Nature.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R. 
Eaton.    Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,    2s  6d         1860 

CRITICISM  applied  to  Shakespeare.  By  C. 
Badhah.    Post  8vo.     Is  1846 

CROKER  (Crofton). — Remarks  on  an  Article 
inserted  in  the  Papers  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society.    Small  8vo,  seioed.    Is        1849 
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THE  Footsteps  of  Shakespeare,  or  a  Ramble 
with  the  Early  DramatistSy  containing 
Kew  and  Interesting  Information  respec- 
ting Shakespeare,  Lyly,  Marlowe,  Qrtene, 
ana  others.  By  Dr.  aobt.  Castwright. 
Post  8va    3s  6d  1861 

THE  TEMPEST  as  a  Lyrical  Drama.  By 
Morris  Barnxtt.    8vo.    Is  1850 

A  FEW  Remarks  on  the  Emendation,  <'  Who 
Smothers  her  with  Painting/'  in  the  Pky 
of  Cymbeline.  discovered  by  Mr.  Collier, 
in  a  Gorrectea  Copy  of  the  Second  Edition 
nf  Shakespeare.  J3y  J.  O.  Halliwell, 
&c    8vo.    Is  1852 

A  FEW  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  with  Occasi- 
onal Remarks  on  the  Emendations  sf  the 
Mannscript-Corrector  in  Mr.  Collier's  copy 
of  the  folio,  1682,  by  the  Rev.  Alezan- 
DKR  Dtcs.    Syo,  clotL    5s  1853 

A  FEW  Words  in  Reply  to  the  Rev.  A. 
Dyce's  *'  Few  Notes  on  Shakespeare."*  By 
the  Rey.  Josrpb  Hunter.  8va    Is   1853 

THE  Grimaldi  Shakespeare. — Notes  and 
Emendations  on  the  Plays  of  Shakes- 
neare,  from  a  recently  discovered  annota- 
led  copy  by  the  late  Joe  Qrimaldi,  Esq., 
Comedian.    8vo,  tcoodctUs,    Is  1853 

A  humorous  iquib  oa  Collier's  Shakespeare  Emenda- 
tions. 

TEE  Moor  of  Venice,  Cinthio'd  Tale,  and 
Shakespeare's  Tragedy.  By  John  Ed- 
ward Taylor.    Post  8vo.    Is  1855 

CURSORY  Notes  on  Various  Passages  in  the 
Text  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  and  on  his 
"Few  Notes  on  Shakespeare."  By  the 
Rev.  John  Mttford.    Svo,  sewed.    2s  6d 

1856 

BACON  and  Shakespeare,  an  Inquiiy  touch- 
ing Players,  Playhouses,  and  Play-writers, 
in  the  Reicn  of  Q.  Elizabeth  ;  to  which 
is  appended  an  Abstract  of  a  Manuscript 
Autobiography  of  Tobie  Matthews.  By  W. 
H.  Smith.    Fcp.8vo,  cZo^    2s  6d    1857 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Coriolanus.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Preface.  By  F.  A.  Leo,  with 
a  quarto  facsimile  of  the  Tragedy  of  Cor- 
iolanus,  from  the  folio  of  1623,  photolitho- 
graphed  by  A.  Burchard,  and  with  Ex- 
tracts from  North's  Plutarch.  4to,  eU- 
garUly  printed^  extra  cloth,     15s  1864 

SHAKESPEARE  and  Jonson.  Dramatic 
wrmu  Wit-Combats. — Auxiliary  Forces 
— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Marston, 
Decker,  Chapman,  and  Webster.  Post 
8vo.    38  1864 

REPRINTS  of  Scarce  Pieces  of  Shakespearian 
Criticism,  No  1,  '<  Remarks  on  Hamlet, 
1736.*    Fcp.  8vo,    ls6d  1844 

THREE  NoteleU  on  Shakespeare.— I.  Shake- 
peare  in  Germany  ;  II.  The  Folk-lore  of 
Shakespenre;  III.  Was  Shakespeare  a 
Soldier  t  By  William  J.  Thoms,  F.S.A. 
Post  8vo,  tlotJk    4s  6d  160C  j 


)6|  Soho  Square,  Lcndork 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Editon  and  Conmeni 
ton.    By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Abbo 
Incumbent   of   Old  St  Fancras. 
sewed.    Is  6d  1 

NEW  Readixigs  in  Shakespeare,  or  Pio[ 
Emendations  of  the  Text  By  Boi 
Caetwbight,  M.D.    Svo,  tewed.   U 


THE  SHAKESPEARE  EXPOSITOR :  beid 
Notes  and  Emendations  on  his  W^ 
By  Thomas  Keightlit.  Thick  id 
8vo,  doth,    7s  6d  m 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Jest  Book.— A  Hnndre 
Mery  Talys,  from  the  only  perfect  cc>;r 
known.  Edited,  with  IntrodactiQii  aa 
Notes,  by  Dr.  Herman  Oesteblet.  Fq 
8vo,  nicely  prinUd  by  WhiUingham,  U 
morocco.    4s  6d 

Hie  only  perfect  copy  knowa  of  the  "  Hiiiidnd  Msj 
Talys  was  lately  discovered  m  the  Royal  Lihnn  I 
Gociengen.  This  is  a  verbaiim  reprint,  supplyii^ai 
the  chasms  and  lost  tales  ia  former  editiaB!»  «^  sg 
pious  Notes  by  the  editor,,  pointing  out  the  or^a  i 
the  irarious  tales,  and  aothors  who  nave  ued  tbs. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  LANGUAGE 
SHAKESPEARE.    By  Swyfev  Jeb^ 
of  Darlaeton  HcUl,  Staff ord^ire.    4to.  T,\ 
pp.,  in  double  columnSj  4to,  doth  (a 
volume,)    1 2s  1 

The  author  died  while  the  volume  was  ia  the 
when  his  friend  the  ReT.  Alex.  Dyoe,  the  Shak 
an  scholar,  completed  it  from  the  natoiah  be 
left. 

HALLIWELL's  (J.  O.)  Selected  Notes  BpJ 
Shakespeare's  Traigedy  of  Anthonjr  ^ 
Cleopatra.  Small  4tOy  only  50  prnw 
cloth,    I5s  m 

Selected  Notes  on  the  Tempest  Sd 

4to,  only  50  printedy  cloth,    158        1^ 

CATALOGUE  of  the  Books,  Maniucri 
Works  of  Art,  Antiquities  and  Relics 
lustrative  of  the  Life  and  Work 
Shakespeare,  and  of  the  Histoiy  of  Stni 
ford-on- Avon,  which  are  presenred  fl 
Shakespeare  Birth-place,  in  Henley  Stred 
8vo,  not  printed  for  eale,  doth    7s  6d ; 

186 

THE  SONNETS  OF  SHAKESPEABl 
SOLVED,  and  the  MysteiyofhisFmud 
ship,  Love,  and  Rivabr  Keveded,  illo^ 
trated  by  numerous  Extracts  from  tk 
Poet's  Works,  Contemporary  Writers,  tw 
other  Authors.  By  Henry  Brown.  Sro 
248  pages,  cloth.    7s  6d  1^'^ 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS,  sndaLova^ 
Complaint,  reprinted  in  the  Ortho^i;^! 
and  Punctuation  of  the  Original  Editks 
of  1609, 3s  6d  1^"5 

THE  Rural  Life  of  Shakespeare,  as  illustratea 
by  his  Works.  By  C.  Roach  Smue, 
8vo,  sewed.    2s  IJ''' 

SHAK:ESPEREAN  fly-leaves  and  Jot- 
tings. ByH.  T.  HalL  Anenlaigedefr 
tion.    Post  8vo,  cloth,    te 


Books  on  Sale  at  SmiOCs^  86,  Soho  Square^  London. 
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MABTZK  MAB-PBELATS  OON- 
TBOVEBSY. 

N  EPISTLE  to  the  Terrible  Priests  of  the 
Convocation  House.  By  Mabttk  Mab- 
PsBLATB.  1588.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  J»  Petherham.    Post  8vo. 

28 

OOPER  (Bishop  of  Winchenter),  An  Admo- 
nition  to  the  People  of  England  against 
Martin  Mar-Prelate.  1689.  With  In- 
trodaciion.     Post  8vo.  pp.  216.    Ss  6d 

*AP  with  a  Hatchet,  being  a  reply  to  Mar- 
tin Mar-Prelate.  1589.  With  Intro- 
dactioB  and  Notes.    Post  8to.    2s 

[AY  any  Worke  for  Cooper?  Being  a 
Seply  to  the  Admonition  to  the  People 
of  England.  By  Martin  MAR-PssLArB. 
1589.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Post  8yo.  28  6d 

lN  ALMOND  for  a  Parrot,  being  a  Eeply 
to  Martin  Mar-Prelate.  1589.  With 
Introduction.     Post  8yo.    26  6d 

>LAINE  PEECEVALL,  the  Peace-Malcer 
of  England,  being  a  Reply  to  Martin 
Mar-Prelate.  With  Introduction.  Post 
8to.    2s 


PtTBIilCATIO^S  OF   THE  AKGLIA 
CHRISTIANA  SOCIETT. 

idBALDTJS  Cambrenflis,  De  Instruction e 

Prineipum,  with  a  Preface,  Chronolotrical 

Abstract,  and  Marginal  NotoM  (in  Env. 

lish).    By  the  Eby.  J.  8.  Bbbwbb.    8v^o, 

boards.    6s  1846 

Kow  fint  printed  from  the  Manuscript  in  the  Cottontan 
library,  particularly  illiutrating  the  Rei^  of  Henry 
1 1.  Among  our  earher  chroniclers,  there  is  not  a  more 
lively  writer  than  Giraldus  de  Barn. 

3HE0NIC0N  Monasterii  de  Bello,  with  a 
Preface,  Chronological  Abstract,  and 
Marginal  Notes  (in  English).  By  the 
Editor.     Syo,  boards.    6s  1846 

A  very  cnrious  History  of  Battle  Abbey,  in  Stusex.  by 
one  of  the  Monks.  Printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  library. 

UBEE  ELIENSIS,  ad  fidem  Codicnm 
Variomm.  Vol.  I.  (all  printed),  with 
English  Preface  and  Notes.  By  the 
Bbt.  D.  Stbwabt,  of  the  College,  Ely. 
8to,  bifords.    Ss  1848 

An  important  duonide  of  the  early  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  Monastery  of  Ely,  supposed  to  have 
been  compiled  by  Riduurd  the  Monk,  between  zio8 
and  1131. 

The  above  three  volumes  are  all  the  Sodety  printed. 
They  are  well  worthy  of  being  placed  on  the  same 
shdt  with  the  Camden,  Caxton,  Surtees,  and  Chetham 
Sodeties*  publications.  From  the  limited  number 
of  memben  of  the  Sodety,  the  books  are  Uttle 
known.  J.  R.  Smith  having  become  the  proprietor  of 
the  few  remaining  cities,  recommends  an  eariy  pur- 
diase. 


Short  Notes  to  Accompany  the  ^Tisiecl 
Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scrmtures. 
By  Samubl  Shjlbpb,  Author  of '*Tho 
History  of  Ancient  Egypt."  Fcp.  Svo, 
clotfi.    2s  6d 

Mr.  Shaipe's  other  Worics  will  be  found  on  pages  ai  and 


Account  of  the  Kiraculous  Escape  of 
Ein^  Charles  II.  out  of  England.  By 
COLONBL  GoiTKTEB.  of  Radon  (Suss^x), 
irho  had  the  happiness  to  be  instru- 
mental in  the  business.  Now  first 
printed.    870.    Second  Edition.    Is 

This  little  tract  ukes  up  the  Narrative  where  the  Royal 
Memoir  bmks  off.  It  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  editor  of  the  '*  Boscobel  Tracts,**  to  whose  work 
it  forms  a  valuable  supplement. 

Alcuin  of  Britain.    The  Life  of  ALctdn, 

the  learned  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Ambas- 
sador from  King  Ofia  to  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne.  By  D.  F.  Lobbnz. 
Translated  by  J.  M.  Slbb.  12mo,  pp. 
280,  cloth.    2s  {original  price  Gs) 

Ferriar's  (Dr.)  Illastrations  of  the  Writ- 
ings of  Laurence  Sterne,  with  other 
Essays  and  Verses.  '2  Vols,  in  1,  crown 
8vo,  cloth.    4s  {published  at  12s) 

Milton's  Early  Beading,  and  the  prima 
stamina  of  his  "  Paradise  Lost"  to- 
gether with  Extracts  from  a  Poet  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  {Joshua  Sylvester). 
By  Chables  Dunstbb,  M.A.  12mo, 
eioth.    28  6d  {oriyiital  price  6fl) 

Hiatorical  and  Architectural  Notes  on 
the  Parish  Charches  in  and  aronnd 
Peterborough,  including  the  Cathedral, 
and  Crowland,  Eamsey,  and  Thomey 
Abbeys.  By  the  Eev.  W.  D.  SwBBTiHe, 
M.A.,  with  complete  Indices  of  Persons, 
Places,  Matter,  and  Authorities.  8yo, 
iUusfrafed  with  32  Photographic  VUufs, 
cloth.    15s  {original  price  £1.  Ss) 

The  subjects  referred  to  in  the  work  are  very  mnner- 
ous,  and  include  the  following,  vis.  :~Alnishonses— 
Altars— Ambries—  Bells—  Benefactions  -~  Brasses  — 
Collections  on  Briefs— Burials  in  Woollen— Cattle 
Plague  —  Chantries  -  Chapeb  —  Unusual  Christiaa 
Names  —  Churchwardens'  Books  —  Stone  Coffins- 
Constables'  books— Churchward  Crones— Old  Cus- 
toms—Sudden Deaths  (acadenu  or  sntcides>-;Un- 
usual  Dedications— Domestic  Architecture— Eject- 
ments from  Benefices— Ancient  Embroiday— Ety- 
mologies of  Places — Executions— FacuItiesF- Fairs — 
Fellowships -Fen  Drainage— Firea—Flooda— Fonts 
~ French  Names— Firescoes— Ancient  Stained  Glass 
—Greek  Epitaphs  -  Guilds— Herowy—Inveatories  of 
ChurchGoodr— Lecterns— Livima  Augmoated— Mar- 
riage by  Laymen— Martyn—ttonumenta— Inscrip- 
tions—Murders— Nonjurors—  Singular  Occupations^ 
Piscinas— Plague— Plate  Protestant  Refugee*— Pul- 
pits—PunningMottoes— Parish  Registersand  Chmdi- 
wardens'  Books  (from  which  then  are  copious  ex- 
tracts) —  Roofs  —  Roman  Stations  —  Scbolarshipa 
Founded— Schools— Altar  Screens— Sedilia— Shrines 
—Spires— Stone  Figures  and  Slabs— The  Great  Storm 
(Nov.  1703)— Sun  Dials— Triangular  Bridge— Vnios 
of  Benefioes-Old  Wills— Woodwork,  etc 
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Books  on  Sale  at  Sniitk%  86,  Soho  SqtMTe,  London. 


Z«]ioMldre  and  Olieahine.  Tnui«actioiui 
of  the  Historic  Socid;y  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  Futsr  Sebiis,  complete, 
10  vols,  8vo,  numif  eugrcannfft,    £^.  3s 

Bainea'a  History  of  the  County  of  Lan- 
caster, a  new,  revised,  and  improved 
edition.  Edited  by  J.  Harland,  F.S.A. 
2  handsome  vols,  4to,  cloth.  £h  lis  6d 
(original  price  X3.  3s) 

■  Labov  Papeb,  2  vols,  royal  4to,  doth, 

£3.  3s  (original  price  £fi,  68) 

History  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Xiincohi, 
from  its  Origin  to  and  Endowment  at 
Sidnacester,  untU  the  removal  of  the 
Seat  of  the  See  to  Lincoln.  Thick  8vo, 
(very  few  printed)  doth,  128  (original 
price  £l.  Is) 

Dorbjshire  Gatherings ;  a  Fond  of  Be- 
hght  for  the  Antiqoary,  the  Historian, 
the  TopoCTapher,  and  Biographer,  and 
General  Header.  By  J.  B.  Kobinson, 
{^  Derby.  A  handsome  4to,  with  en- 
gravings, extra  cloth,  giU  edges,    £i.  6s 

Smith's  (Toulmin)  Memorials  of  Old 
Birmingham,  Men  and  Names,  Founders, 
Freeholders,  and  Indweilers,  from  the 
13th  to  the  16th  Centnry,  with  particu- 
lars as  to  the  earliest  Qiurch  of  the 
Keformation  built  and  enacted  in  Eng- 
land, from  original  and  unpublished 
documents.  Royal  8vo,  plaUs,  cloth. 
4s  6d 

History  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  with  an 
Outline  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  County 
from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Bobeet 
FURLEY,  F.S.A.  2  vols,  Syo,plaies  and 
maps,  cloth.    £l.  4s 

The  second  volume  may  be  had  separately  for  xis. 

Pilgrimages  to  St.  Hary  of  Walsingham 
and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  By 
Desiderius  Erasmus.  Newly  Trans- 
lated. With  the  Colloquy  of  Rash  Vows, 
by  the  same  Author,  and. his  characters 
of  Archbishop  Warham  and  Dean  Colet, 
with  Notes  by  J.  Gough  Nichols. 
Post  8vo,  encfravings,  cloth.  4s  6d 
(original  price  tJs) 

Xiays  and  Iiegends  of  the  English  Lake 
Country,  with  copious  Notes.  By  John 
Pagen  White.    Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.    6s. 

Brockett's  (J.  T.)  Glossary  of  North 
Country  Words,  with  their  Etymology 
and  affinity  to  other  Languages,  and  oc- 
casional notices  of  Local  Customs  and 
Popular  Superstitions.  Third  Edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged.  By  W.  K 
Brockktt.  2  vols  in  one,  post  8vo,  | 
dotfi,  10s  6d  (original pri-:e  £i.  Is) 

The  Hamilton  manuscripts,  containing 
some  Account  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Territories  of  the  Upper  Clandeboye, 


Great  Ardesjuid  Dofferin,  in  tiis  county 
of  Down.  By  Sir  Jajces  Hamiltoh, 
Knt.  (afterwards  Viscount  dandehofe) 
in  the  reigns  of  James  L  and  Charles  L 
with  Memoirs  of  him  and  of  his  son 
and  grandsmi,  James  and  Henry,  ^e 
first  and  second  Earls  of  Clandhnsdl 
and  of  their  Families,  Connectioiis  and 
Descendants.  Edited  by  T.  K.  Lowit, 
LL.D.  4to,  very  few  prinUd,  claih, 
£l.  Is 
History  of  Drogheda,  with  its  Bnvirons. 
in  the  county  of  Louth,  Ireland-  £j 
John  D* Alton,  Author  of  King  Jame? 
Irish  Army  Lists,  &c.  2  toIs,  6to,  /if 
plates,  cloth.    I4s  (original  price  £L  4?) 

▲ccouat  of  the  Territory  or  I>ominioii  of 
Famey,  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  Ire- 
land. By  Evelyn  Philip  SnoLfT, 
Esq.  4to,  woodcuts,  a  f^andsome  vol^au, 
cloih^  only  250  printed     £l.  Is 

England  and  Scotland.  Recneil  des  Be- 
p^es.  Rapports,  Instructions  et  Me- 
moires  des  Ambassadeurs  de  France  & 
Angleterre.  Correspondence  Diploma- 
tique de  Bertrand  de  Saugkac  i>5 
LA  Moths  Fenelon,  Ambassadenr  it 
France  en  Angleterre  de  1568  k  15T5, 
public  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  C 
ruETON  CooP£E.  7  vols,  8vo,  Faris, 
1840,  sewed.  £1.  lOs  (original  pric: 
£aiOs) 

France  and  Spain  with  Scotland.  Be- 
lations  Politiques  de  la  France  et  de 
I'Espagne  avec  TEcosse  au  X  Vie  Sieclc, 
Papiers  d*£tat,  Pieces  et  Document^ 
inedites  on  pen  connns,  tir^  des  Biblio- 
th^ques  et  des  Archives  de  France. 
PabJie  par  Alex.  TEXTLSt;  ArchimtU 
aux  Archives  de  ^Empire.  5  vols,  6?o, 
Paris,  1862,  sewed.  £1.  12a  (original 
price  £3) 

Delia  Valle  (Pietro)  Viaggi  dMcritti  dn 
medesimo  civ4  la  Turchia,  la  Persia,  e 
India.  ceUo  Vita  dell  Autore.  2  thick 
vols,  8vo,  Italy,  1843,  seioed.     7s  €d 

An  amusins:  old  traveller  of  the  early  part  of  tbe  sc%ts- 
teoith  century. 

Walckenaer  (Le  Baron).  G^ographieAa- 
cienne,  historique  et  compart  da 
Gaules  Cisalpine  et  Transalpine,  suin 
d' Analyse  G6ographique  des  Itin^ndies 
Anciennes.  3  vols,  8vo,  on^  4to  qfm^j-f. 
Paris,  1839,  sewed.  £L  6s  (origi*i^ 
price  £l.  16s) 

Virgil.  Quae  Vices  qnseque  Mutationes 
et  Virgilium  ipsum  et  ejus  Carmina  p^ 
Mediam  etatem  exceperint  explanare 
tcntavit  Franciscas  MicheL  8vo,  Paris, 
1846,  is  6d 

it  will  also  be  found  interesting  to  t!i«  stodeot  of 
Medieval  literature. 


Bodka  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 
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ilepierre  (Octave).  Kacaroneana,  Me- 
langes de  Litt^rature  Macaronique  des 
diffirent  Peuples  de  TEurope,  avec 
Notes,  Extraits,  (fee.  8vo,  vellumpaper, 
Farts,  1852,  sewed.    78 

Dans  cet  ouvrage  picin  de  finesse  et  d'eradition,  M. 
Octave  Delepierre,  dont  les  connaissances  litt^rairetf 
et  Bibliographiques  sont  bien  connues  h.  rduni  tout  ce 
que  Ton  pouvait  ddsirer  sur  les  Macaronies  et  les 
ouvrages  en  style  Macaronique.  On  salt  combien 
Ch.  Nodier  aiTectionnoit  ce  ^enre  de  Litt^rature,  il 
ne  laissait  passer  aucune  occasion  de  parler  dans  ses 
opuscules  Bibliographiques.  Bien  avant  lui  encore, 
Naud4  disait:  "La  Macaroni  est  k  moa  avis,  la 
plus  divertissante  raillerie  que  Ton  puisse  jamais  faire, 
et  je  me  flatte  d'avoir  en  cela  aussi  bon  gout  que  le 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  qui  en  recitait  quelquefois  trois  et 
quatre  cent  vers  de  suite." 

ilderon.  La9  Comedias  de  Don  Pedro 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  coteiadas  con  las 
mejores  Ediciones  hasta  aliora  publica- 
das  corregidas  y  dadas  a  luz  por  J.  J. 
KieL  4  thick  vols,  royal  8vo,  sewed, 
1827.     ^1.  4s  {original  price  £2.  10s) 

aec  dotes  of  the  English  Langruage, 
chiefly  regarding  the  Local  Dialect  of 
London  and  its  Environs,  By  Samuel 
Peggk,  F.S.  a.  Third  Edition  enlarged 
and  corrected  hy  the  Rev.  H.  Christ- 
mas. 8vo,  hoards.  6s  6d  {original 
2)rice  12s) 

%inting«.  A  Catalogue  of  Pictures 
Composed  and  painted  chiefly  by  the 
inost  admired  Masters  of  the  Eoman, 
Florentinej  Parman,  Bolognese,  Vene- 
tian, Flemish,  and  French  Schools,  with 
critical  remarks  by  Epbebt  Fouli& 
3  vols,  12mo,  1776,  boards.    7s  6d 

lintings.  Memoirs  of  Painting,  with  a 
Chronological  History  of  the  Iniporta- 
tion  of  Pictures  by  the  Great  Masters 
into  England  since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. By  W.  Buchanan.  2  vols,  8vo, 
hoards.    7s  6d  (original  price  £l.  6s) 

This  and  the  foregoing  are  useful  Works  to  trace  the 
original  Paintings  of  the  Great  Masters. 

indor  (Savagius).  Poemata  et  Inscripti- 
ones.  12mo,  pp.  356,  cloth.  3s  (pub- 
lished a,t  7s)  1847 

bliographical  Uiscellany.  Edited  bv 
John  Pbtheram.  8vo,  Nos.  1  to  5  (aU 
published),  with  general  title.    Is 

Contents.— Particulars  of  the  Voyage  of  Sir  Thomas 
Button  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North- West  Passage, 
A.D.  i6ia— Sir  Dudley  Digges'  Of  the  Circumference 
of  the  Earth,  or  a  Treatise  of « the  North-East  Pas- 
saj^e,  1611-X3— Letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Button  on  the 
North- West  Passag^,  in  the  State-Paper  OflSce  — 
Bibliographical  Notices  of  Old  Music  Books,  by  Dr. 
Kimbault — Notices  of  Suppressed  Books — Martin 
Mar-Prelate's  Rhymes— The  Hardwicke  Collectioa 
of  Manuscripts. 

»znan  Coins.  Records  of  Boman  His- 
tory from  Cnaeus  Pompeius  to  Tiberius 
Constantinus,  as  exhibited  on  the  Ro- 
man Coins,  Collected  by  Francis  Hob- 
LEB^  formerly  Secretary  to  the  Numis- 
matic Society  of  London.    2  vols,  royal 


Ato,  frontispiece  and  numerous  engrav^ 
ings,  in  cloth.  £l.  Is  (original  price 
£2,  2s,  onli/  250  printed) 

**  A  work  calculated  not  only  to  interest  the  professed  ^ 
numismatist,  but  also  to  instruct  the  classical  student 
and  the  historian.  The  unpublished  Coins  are  rather 
numerous,  especially  when  we  consider  how  many 
works  have  been  printed  on  the  Roman  series,  and 
how  much  it  has  been  studied.  .  .  .  The  value 
of  the  work  is  much  enhanced  by  the  illustrations, 
executed  by  Mr  Fairholt.  with  the  peculiar  spirit  and 
lidelitv  which  indicate  his  experienced  hand." — C. 
Reach  Smith's  ColUcianea  Antiqua. 

Numismata  Gromwelliana :  or  the  Ke- 
dallic  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  illus- 
trated by  his  Coins,  Medals,  and  Seals. 
By  Henry  W.  Henfrey.  F.R.  Hist. 
Soc.,  &c..  Author  of  a  "  Guide  to  Eng- 
lish Coins."  4to,  plates,  Part  I.  (to  ba 
completed  in  6  parts)    t33  6d 

In  this  work,  a  complete  historical  description  of  all  tho 
Coins,  Medals,  and  Pattern  Pieces  of  Oliver  Crom- 
Trell  is  attempted  for  the  first  time.  Vertue.  Snelling^ 
Folkes,  and  Ruding,  have  all  left  but  very  imperfect 
notes  and  sketches  of  Cromwellian  numismatics,  and 
Mr.  Hawkins  never  published  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  thus  many  vexed  questions  have  not  yet  been 
properly  discussed. 

The  collector  and  student  of  English  Coins  will  find . 
amongst  the  numismatic  informal  ion  numerous  facts, 
details,  and  elucidations  which  arc  absolutely  unpub- 
lished ;  and  the  numerous  Autot^^pe  plates  willfurnisk 
the  first  correct,  and  in  some  instances,  the  only  illua* 
trations  yet  published  of  many  places. 

Greenhow  (Bobt.,  Librarian  to  the  Dept. 
of  State,  U.S.A.).  History  of  Oregon  and 
California,  and  the  other  Territories  on 
the  North- West  Coast  of  America,  ac- 
companied by  a  Geographical  View  and 
Map,  and  a  number  of  Proofs  and  Illus- 
trations of  the  Hi.story.  8vo,  large  map^ 
eloth.    7s  6d  (original  price  16s) 

Fitzgerald's  (J.  E.)  Examination  of  the 
Charter  and  Proceedings  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  with  reference  to  the 
Grant,  of  Vancouver's  Island.  12mo, 
map,  cloth.    2s  6d  (original  price  6s) 

Fancourt*s  (Charles)  History  of  Yucatan 
from  its  Discovery  to  the  close  of  the 
17th  Century.  8vo,  map,  cloth.  4s  (ori- 
ginal  price  10s  6d) 

Hooper's    (Lieut.)    Ten   Months  among^ 

the  Tents  of  the  Tuski,  with  incidents 
of  an  Arctic  Boat  Expedition  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Thick  8vo,  Tnap, 
and  coloured  plates,  cloth.  5s6d  (originaf 
prise  16b) 

Turnbull's   (D.)  TraTels  in  Cuba,  with 

Notices  of  Porto  Bico.  Thick  8vo,  map^ 
cloth.  5s  (original price  15s) 
Hawkins  (J.  S.,  F.S.A.).  Histoij  of  the 
Origin  and  Establishment  of  Gk)thic 
Architecture,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the 
mode  of  Painting  upon  and  Staininff 
Glass,  as  practised  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Structures  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Boyal 
8vo,  1813, 1 1  plates,  hoards.  4s  (original 
price  128) 
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Books  on  Sale  at  Smith*8,  S6,  Soho  Squxxre,  Londoiu 


FofsoQ.    The  Life  of  Bichtfrd  Porson, 

Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  from  1792  to  186a  By  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Watsok.  8vo,  portrait, 
cloth.    58  {original  price  148) 


Bowles'  (Bev.  W.  Lisle)  Hermes 

cus,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Celtic  Deity 
Tentates,  the  Murcurins  of  Caasar,  in 
further  proof  and  corroboration  of  the 
origin  and  designation  of  the  Great 
Temple  at  Aborv,  in  Wiltshire.  8vo, 
hd9.    48  {original  price  88  6d) 

Boliqui»  Xsufian»  |  the  Bemains  of  the 

Koman  Isurinm,  now  Aldborongh  near 
Boroughbridge,  Yorkshire.  By  H. 
EcROYD  Smith.  Boyal  4to,  Zl  plates, 
doth.    £\.f^ 

Bidpatb's   (Oeorfce)   Bofdev  Bistoxy    of 
England  and  Scotland,  with  accounts  of 


remarkable  antiquities  and  anecdotes  of 
the  most  considerable  FamiUes  aiid 
Characters.  A  new  edition,  l&ia 
4to,  hoards,  86  6d.  {original price  £L  Is) 

Narratives  from  Criminal  Trials  in  Scot- 
land. By  JoHK  Hill  Bubton.  2  rols, 
post  8vo,  doth  {a  very  interesting  book], 
6s  6d.  {original  price  £U  Is) 

Heemskerck.  Oatalogae  of  the  Prioti 
which  have  been  engraved  after  MiuiiQ 
Heemskerck.  By  T.  Kbrbigk,  Libra- 
rian to  the  ITniversity  of  Cambiidge 
8vo,  portrait,  hds,    3s  6d 

Whistler's  Steliings.  A  Oatalogne  Bai. 
Sonne  of  Etchings  and  Drypoints  ol 
Jxiua  Abbott  Macnkil  Whxstlu. 
8vo,  100  pp.  £1.  l8 

Only  so  ooptes  printed  ior  private  cotnlatioB. 


CATALOGUES    IN    PRINT. 

BZBZJOTHECA  AMERICANA. --A  CATALOGTTE  OF  FOXTB  THOTTSAHD  BOOXS 
and  Pamphlets  relating  to  North  and  Soath  America  and  the  West  Indies.  An  ^-io. 
vol,  in  cloth,  Hnt  free  for  2s  vforth  of  postage  laheU^  and  for  3s  tfforth  of  postage  laUlt 
for  America.  Published  this  day. 

A  OATAXOGTTE  OP  SNGRAVED  POBTBAITS  (MOSTLY  OF  ENGLISH 
Persons),  Parte  I.  to  VI.,  6600  Articles  [A  to  PHI].  Priced  from  3d  upwards,  ikfd 
for  six  penn*/  postage  lahels, 

A  OATAI.OGTJE  OF  F0T7B  THOTTS AND  F0T7E  HTTNDBEI)  TOPOGBAFHICAL 

Printe  on  Beds,  Berkii,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Channel  Islands,  Cheshire,  Cornwall 
Cumberland,  Derby,  Devon,  Dorset,  Durham,  Essex,  Gloucester,  Hanta^  Hereford 
Herts,  Hunte,  and  Isle  of  Man.    Sent  for  threepenny  postage  labels. 

A  CATAXOGTTE  OF  FOTTB  THOUSAND  PAMPHUSTS  ON  DIVINITY  AlH) 
Ecclesiastical  History,  fnuu  1840  to  1860,  classified  under  ^ptisms,  Catechisms 
Catholic  Controversy,  Church  of  Eugland,  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  Canoiu. 
Convocations,  Jesuits,  Jews,  the  EucnarisK  Luther,  Methodism,  Miracles,  I^phecies, 
Puseyism,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  Warburton,  Waterland,  Whiston,  and  many  otheia. 
Fosit  free  for  six  penny  postage  labels. 

The  moat  curious  Catalogue  of  the  kind  ever  oflTered  to  the  litenoy  fmUic. 

OATALOGUES  OF  CHOIOE,  USEFUL.  AND  CUBIOUS  SECOND  tLAUm  BOOKS 
are  published  every  few  weeks.    A  specimen  sent  for  a  penny  postage  label 
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